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["Wee have forbidden the severall Faotoryes from wrighting words {n 
this languadge and refrayned itt ouf selves, though in bookes of coppies 
we feare there are many which by wants of tyme for perusall we oannot 
reotefie or expresse.”— Surat Factors to Court, Feb. 26, 1617 : 1. 0. Records ; 
O. C. No. 450. (Evidently the Court had comjJained of a growing use of 
“ Hobson- Jobsons.’’)] 

■ -- a 

" Ov8i ydip iravTws tt;v avrqv Siacrti^ei Sidrocav fk^dtpfiffvtvoyAva ra 
6y6fiara dXX’ core rtva, Kal Kad^ licacrrov Iffyos ISidpara^ dSvyara €i$ 
dXXo €0^09 Sid ifxavTjs (rripjcilvtadaC ' — lAMBLiCHUS, De MysteriiSf vii. cap, v. 

i.s. "For it is by no means always the case that translated terms 
preserve the original conception ; indeed every nation has some idiomatic 
expressions which it is impossible to render perfectly in the language of 
another.” 


“As well may we fetch words from the Eihiopianay or East or West 
Indians^ and thrust them into our Language, and baptize all by the name of 
Bnglish, as those which we daily tako from the Latine or Languages thereon 
depending; and hence it cometh, (as by often experience is found) thac 
some Engliah^men discoursing together, others being present of our own 
niation .... are not able to understand what the others say, notwith- 
standing they call it English that they s|)eak.”—- R. V(ERSTEGan), Restitution 
of Ikoongtd IfUelligencet ed. 1673, p. 223. 

a; 

' Utque novis facilis signatur cei*a figuris, 

Nec maiiet ut fuerat, neo formas ser\at easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem eat ; YCK^EM sio semper eaiidem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras.” 

Metamorph, xv. 169 172 (adapt.). 


, . TVdr^^XMOsasKMMf/af^-fic^tf^^dmKi^/e^e^fEnglish-Indian/i^aor.”— PuRClfAS, 

To the Reader {before Terry’s Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (mispiinted 1164). 


“Nec dubitamus multa esse quae et noe praeterierint. Homines eniin 
Bumus, e4 ocoupati offleiis; subeicivisque temporibus ista curamus.”— C. 
PUMll Seccndi, Eist, Nat. Ihratfaiio^ ad Vespasianum. 


“ Haec, si displioui, fuerjxit solatia nobis ; 

Haeo fuerint nobis praemla, si placui.” 

MaBHALIS, Epigr. II. xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The objects anti scope of this work are explained in the Intro* 
ductory Eeniarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthtjb 
llURKELt, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly At Tanjore. We had then met only once — ^at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an excliange of letters, which went on after his 
i-oturn to India. About 1872 — I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject — he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reidy it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

1 had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
which now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions rill 
his untimely death in 1882, and since then almost daily addirions 
have continued to be mode to the material and to the struotuze. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its lunits lay, or why it should 
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ever eiid« except for the old reeson which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ars longa, vita brevis, Aud so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my horae suM~ 
eivaet a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice — for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Bdbneli* 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the L^fe of Frank BucMand occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Boss, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“It is said that the Man of Ross” (John Kyrie) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great bell, and that be took with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he threw in, aud 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work B0liNSi.L sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject^ intended as the 
basia^of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, bat I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
.extracts frbm it in the Introduction now pnt forward.t 

'' ' ■ — 

-••• Tli« dedication was cent tot press on 6tii JmuHtfy ; on the Ittb, <3v. U. Y. 
departed to bia rest. 

t Three of the mottoes that face the title <rere also seat by. hha, . 
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The alternative title {Sdbaon-Jobsoii) which has heen given to 
this book (not without the expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Author's name ; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, by a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocabulary would be equally ipiattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hcbson-Jdhson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such u the book’s name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which firiend- 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hooxeb has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-slieets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with uoti^ 
of his own. Another friend, Professor Eobbbtson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and tahin^I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to thtdt. 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Bev. Qbobge Moulb (now Bishop of Ningj[>oX 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that hie 
generous aid had been given to woih of mine). Arinmg. otiier ; 
friends who have beeU ever ready with assistance I may in^ti^ :. 
Dr. Rbihhoijx Host, of the India Library ; Genertd 
Maclagan, :h.E, ; Sir Geobgb Birdwood, C.&I j 
G eneral B. H. Keatiegb, V.C., C.S.I. ; ihmfesSor 
SB LA CdiTPBBiB.,' aud Hr< E CoLBOitHB Babbb, at pte^t 
Cfonsul-Genersl In Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Mhbbat, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate ; my next to make it — even though a Glossary — ^interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 


uth Janmry 1886. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justified. More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrote 
has never been seriously impugned — awhile those who have 
studied the pages of Hohson-Johson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 

In this edition of the Anglo-Indian Glossary the original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulaiy, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. Skeat has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. GoL Sir E. Temple has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of the Analytical Index ^ 
the first edition by Mr. 0. Pabteidob, which b toing published 
in the Indian Anligtuary. Mr. B. S. Whitbwat has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers ; Mr. W. TbaTMkp 
quotations from unpublished records in the India Office; Mr, W. 
Ibvi^ notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sngg^ 
tions and informatitm on disputed points I am indebifced to Mr. 
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H. Bbvbridob, Sir G. Biedwood, Mr. J. Bbandt, Prof. E. G. 
Bbowkb, Mr. M. Lonqwoeth Dames, Mr, G. R. Dampieb, Mr. 
Donald Fbrgitson, Mr. 0. T. Gardnbb, the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Geiebson, Mr. T. M. Hobspall, 
Mr. L. W. King, Mr. J. L. Mtees, Mr. J. Platt, jmi., Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A. SMiTH,TMr. C. H. Tawnby, and Mr. J. Weib. 

W. CROOKE. 


lith November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizalieth and the beginning of that of 
King James, when such terms as calico^ chintz^ and gingham had already 
etlected a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying iu 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
exx)anded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, hi use among Euro- 
peans in the East, liave not unfrequeiitly been jirinted. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives; whilst the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works ; and a good many others 
have been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this might 
no doubt be largely added to.* 

Of modern Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have Ijeeu of a kind purely technical, intended to facilitate 
the comprehension of official documents by the explanation of terms used 
in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian administration. 
The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional characterX the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committ^ of 
1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; and (of a far more vast 
and comprehensive sort), the late Professor Horace Hayman Wilson’s Gtoisarg 
of Judicial and Revenue Term (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in that kind.t 

That kind is, however, not oui*s, as a momentary compRriaon of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such as iu any degree to affect its dis^ 
tinctiye character, in which something lias been aimed at differing in forin 
from any work known to us. In its original conception it was intend^ 
to deal with all that class of words which, not in general pertaining to tha 
teclinioalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily interoonrsa of 
the English in India, either as expressing ideas really not provided for by 

* Sea Note A. at end of IntroduotiQn. 

t Professor Wilson's work may perhaps bear re-edidng, but can hardly, for its purpose, 
be ^perseded. The late eminent TelUgu scholar, Mr. C. P. Brown, mteHeavedi; with', 
criticiams and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is now in the India XJbriMry. I have 
through it and borrowed a few not^ with aoknowledgmentby theisimiC* F.B. 
The amount of improTmeht does not strike me as important 
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our xxiother-tx>ngiie, or supposed by the speakers (often quite erroneously) to 
express something not capable of just denotation by any English term. A 
certain percentage of such words have been carried to England by the 
constant reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree 
imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles from which they had 
gone forth. This effect has been still more promoted by the currency of a 
^'ast moss of literature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects ; as well as by the regular appearance, for many yearn post, of Indian 
corre8i>ondence in English newspapers, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the expressions in question have not only l>ecome familiar in sound to 
English ears, but have become naturalised in the English language, and are 
meeting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray 
at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
examples in curiry^ toddy^ vera^idit^ cheroot^ looi^ nahob^ teapoy^ sepoy^ cowry; and 
of others familiar enough to the English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, c&inimir^i battel^ pucker, cltowry^ bahooy mahout ^ ayo, nautch,* 
lirst-c/iop, competiiion-waZfa/i, griffin^ &c. But beyond these two classes of 
words, received within the last century or so, and gradually, into half or 
whole recognition, there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian word, or the modifica- 
tion of an Indian proper name. Such words are the three quoted at the 
beginning of these remarks, chintz, calico, gingham, also shawl, hamJboc, pagoda, 
typhoon, “monsoon, mandann, palanquin,f &c., and I may mention among 
further examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names of three 
of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cuiter, the jolly-boat, and the dingy, as 
all (probably) of Indian origin. { Even phrases of a different character — 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to be vernacular as well as vulgar 
— e,g, ‘that is the cheese* ;X or supposed to be vernacular and profane — e.g, 
‘I don't care a dam* t — are in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither 
vernacular nor profane, but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selection of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
ix)8sible) to their true origin — a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant— and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which have been 
ndopt^ in scientific nomenclature, botanicid and zoologicaL On these Mr. 
Burnell remarks : — 

“The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta (OoUoquios, printed at Goa in 1563X 0. d’ Acosta {Traxstado, Burgos, 
1578X and Rhede van Drakenstein {Hortas Amsterdam, 1688). 

The Malay names were chiefly introduced by Eumphiua (HerhaHvm Am- 


* AattfrA, it may be urge^ U admitted to fall frauohis^ being used by so eminent 
I, writer Mr. ^^wning. But the fact that his use is entirely misuM, seems to justify 


the in the text (see Gloss., s.v.). A like remark appties to emponni. 

for treme^us flam ^e in its intended use by a most intelligent lady novelH 

tbe last quotation 8.V. in GLOSS. 

i p. 6611, ool. a), contains quotations from the Vulgals oi the pesssggs 

in regarding King &loinofn*s/oiruf«is of l^baoon 1 hate to^iSk 

an M fne^ to j^ting wt that the word has, in this iSksssge, reoetod 

sd««swtto^iteinirod^ 

7 Bee these words m Gloss. 
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completed before 1700, but not ptiblished till 1741). Tlui 
zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buchanan, at the begiiming of 
this century. Most of the K. In’dian botanical words were inti^ueed 
Roxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ezr 
panded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from colloquial use, 
or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on the East 
We also judged that it w'ould add to the interest of the urork, were we to 
investigate and make out the pedigi'ee of a variety of geographical names 
Avhich are or have been in familiar use in books on the Indies ; take as 
examples Bomhay^ Madras.^ Guardafai^ Malabar^ Moktcca^ Zamibar^ 
Stimatray Quilony Seycfiellesy Ceylon^ Java^ Ata^ Japaffiy Doaby Punjaby 
illustrating these, like every other class of word, by quotations given in 
chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will proliably present 
themselves to those who turn over the jmges df the work, in \vhich we have 
been tempted to introduce sundry subjects Avliich may seem haidly to come 
within the scope of such a glossary. 

The W’ords with which we have to do, taking the most extensive vieiv of 
the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the Autious currents 
of external influence that have washed the shores of India during twenty 
centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of elephant* which would 
connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to that episode of commiimcatioii ; but the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agallochumy carbasuSy camphor^ 
mndaly mmk, nardy pepper (Wirept, from Skt. pi}Yp<xXiy ‘long pepper*^ ginger 
(f477(/3€pij, see under Ginger), lac, cosftw, opal, raalabathrum or folium indicum, 
beryl, sugar (<rdiifxap, from Skt. sarkara, Prak. sakicara), rice (^pv^a, but see S.V.X 
were products or names, introduced from India to the Greek jsnd Roman 
world, to which may l)e added a few terms of a different character, such as 
Bpaxft&i'ef, 2apfniv€f (VramuJ/fl^, or Buddhist asccticsX <ra 7 aXira icoi 
(logs of teak and shlshani), the adyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
ill Gloss.) ; whilst dindra^ dramma, perhaps hastira (‘tin,* Koevlrepos), hadM 
(‘musk,’ Koardpiov, properly a different, though analogous animal product), 
and a \'ery few more, have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the 
same intercour3e.t 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an early date into use on the shores ol 
the Mediterranean, we may instance hassaar^ caeee, httmmaul, brijya^ 
safflomr, grab, maramut, dereaun (dogana, douane, &c.). Of others which m 
found in mi^ieval litmture, either West- Asiatic or European, and whiclb 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabnlaxy, we may mei^toii 
amber-gns, diaaik^fmikyjog% kineob, kedgeree, fdnam, caUiy, ^ikehtMt fMsiiiiari 
tindai^ eraamy. 
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Th« conquests and long occupation ci tlie PortnguaBCi wltn hy tlm srcar 
15401^4 cstaUished themeelves in all the <ddef porta of India and tha &iat^ 
liaTe, as have been exptebed, bequeathed a lar|^ number of expmaiona 
to the European nations who have followed, and in great part suMrseded 
^them* We find instances of missionaries and others at an early date who 
had acqmred a knowledge of Indian langoageB, but these were exceptioniil.^ 
The natives in contact with tke Portuguese learned a bastard variety of the 
language of the latter, which became the lingua franca oi iateioauxse, not 
only between European and native, but occasionally between Europeans of 
different nationalities. This Indo-Portuguese dialect continued to serve such 
purposes dovm to a late period in the last century, and has in some localities 
survived down nearly to our own day.t The number of people in India 
claiming to be of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, very large. 
Bernier, about 1660^ says : — 

^^For he (Saltan Shiij&’, AurangzeVs brother) much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom of 
Bengalc there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand families 
at I^nguis, Pertugak^ and these either Natives or Mesticks.*' (Bernier^ E.T. 
oi 1684, p. 27.) 

A. Ibrnilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not publisb^ till 1 727, states : — 

** Along the Sea*coa8ta the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tho^ much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Europeans learn first 
to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, as well as with the 
different inhabitants of Indict.” {Preface^ p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says 

th^ (the Poriuguezef may justly Ixiast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in India^ of great use to other 
Surapeanc^ who would find it diiflcult in many places to l>e well understood 
wildiout it." (An Account of the Trade in Indict^ 1711, p. 260.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the l^uth, who went out for the 
S,P.C.K., all mm to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
speak of preaching occssion^y in Poriugue0e.t The foundation of this 
l^ua franca woB the Portuguese at the b<^nnmg of the 16th century ; but 
it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
it had lost nearly all trace of infielion.! 

it may from these remarks be easily, understood how a large number of 
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oar An^Zodian tvm if eveattiolljr traceable to rnUnt 

aoareea (mi eapeeiai]!^ to Uabnittit or I>tavidiaa lodgiiuib) lunre omo to 
lie tlrnmgli a Portuguese mediutb, and often bear traces cd baving paaeed 
through t^t alembic. Not a few of tbeae are funiliar all ooer India» bat 
the number ctu*rent in the South is huger atilL Sofme other Portcgusae 
words alsoi though they can hardly be said to be recognised dimiettte m the 
Anglo-Indian eoUoquiali have been introdteed either into BSudastrai 
generally^ or into thi^ shade of it which is in use among nativea hi hihituid 
contact with Europeans. Of words which are essentially Portuguese, ainong 
Anglo-Indian coUoquiaUsms, persistent or obsolete, we may ^oote g0gkf$ 
gramy planUnny nmdery ca^ypiony padrey midry or matdryy aimyrOy aiyay 
mo$guiiOy pciv^fidy caimezy pdrnyrOy still in ^neral use ; picMiy roiongy pbdy 
fog^ margimty preserved in die South ; baUl, hraby fonuy cettwd in 
Bombay ; ja8$y eompradorey linguut in the ports of C lnna ; mad among motw 
or less obmlete terms, iUoor, for a Mahommedan, still surviving under the 
modified form Moarmany in Madras and Ceyhm ; OmtoOy still partially hept 
up, 1 believe, at Madras in application to the l^elugu language^ mudeuy cttgfw, 
band^ (*a tray ’), KiUysol Q an umbrella,* and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tanfOt cuspadore (‘a spittoon and mid (*a cubit or 
ell*). Words of native origin which l^r the mark of having come to os 
through the Portuguese may be illustrated by such as palangwHy 

(a small wei^^t for pearls, Ac.) monsoon, typko^ manga, mangadmOf 
jatk^frudy hadOy eutry, thap, oongei, c<nr, cutck, aUnmaran, oossunar, ftoM, 
awdavaty hdd, anca, hmssoin, cargo, copra.* A few exmnples of Hindustani 
words borrowed from the Portuguese are chdln (*a key*), bfofar (*a wrt- 
manteau’X idUi(^a bucket'X martol hammer*), tauUya (*a tow^’Fort 
toalha), itdh&n Csoap'), bOoan (Opiate* from Port. baiia\ tUdm and nlkNn (*an 
auction*)) besides a numlier of terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to onr store. The Dutdi 
and the English arri^ in the Indies contemporaneon^y, and thoii|^ bodi 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the wtch to 
any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there Portuguese vocables had 
already occupied the colloquial ground. FeterHUy, the word in general uaa 
in English families for * parley,’ appears to be Dutch. An example frcnn 
Ceybn that occurs to memcnry is burgher. The Dutch admitted people of 
mixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
the pure natives by this term, which survives. Burgher in Beo^ means % 
rafter,’ properly bmyd. A word spelt and pronounced in the same way had 
again a curioudiy different application in Madras, where it was a eomiplion 
of yd^fagar, the name ghen to a tribe in the Nilgfaerry hills to say holbiiig 
of Sodtland^ where Burghers and Antiburgbers were Northern triW (edkfif 
Qog d Mag^l) which ^ve leng been condensed into ^emtnta of the Dmpd 
Presbyterian Clinrch-~- ! ^ 

Southern India hea ccmtributed to the Anglo4ndian stoi^ words are 
in hourly use alSD from Csicotta to Peshawar (some of thorn already noted 
under another cleavagoX ay. Mri; mnga, dimd^ jMrMX, 

bmdkad, paiduarmy ch^, eOeAu, *ap$fu grove *X 
eongw. Mamocby (a digging tool) is wmC Ua r in eertiuti ijiMlitiheO M m 
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service, owing to its having long had a place in the nomenclature of the 
Ordnance department. It is Tamil, ‘earth-cutter.’ Of some very 

familiar words the origin remains either dubious, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Examples are hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay), fiorUariy 
topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and^ loose for much remark. The habit of intro- 
ducing these ill English converfsatioii and writing seems to prevail more 
largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of different vernaculars in use has tended to 
make their acejuisition by the English less uuivcusal tlian is in the north 
that of Iliiidustani, which is so much e.^sier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former days of IVu tuguese, and now of Kiiglisli, by nat ives in contact 
with foreigners, and of PrcMich about the French settlements, very much 
more common than it is elsewhere. It is this bad habit of interlarding 
English with Hindustani phrases whi“h has so (fften excited the Just wratli 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it from llieir youth, and which 
{e.g.) drew forth in orders the humorous indignation of Sir Charles Xapier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exempli ties 
some obscure lingnistii; law. Hindustani tvW/'C wbicb are thus used are 
habitually adopted into the quasi-Engli>h by converling the imperative into 
an infinitive. Thus to bunow, to ItnjoWy to fookUow^ to piu:karttn\ to dinnbcow, 
to sumjoiL^ and so on, almost ad are formed as we have indiealed * 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adojilions are due to 
what may he most esjiecially called the Oordoo (Urdu) or ‘Camp’ language, 
being terms which the hosts of Cliinghiz brought from the steppes (»i North 
Eastern Asia — e.g. “Tlie old Bakshee is an awfid hahadur^ but be keeps a 
first-rate bobacheeJ* That is a .sentence which might easily have jiassed 
xvithout remark at an Anglo-Indian niess-tabk* thirty years ago— perhaps 
might be heard still. Each of tlie outlandish terin.s embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sense of a 
caue-blind), daroga^ oordoo itself, are father exanq'lea. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last, 
century, we adopted into partial colloquial rise an immense* number of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, b^donging to teclmicaliries ul revenue 
and other departments, and largely borrowed from our Mahommedan ]>re- 
decessors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar exjvressioUs, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through whom a part of these reached ,us, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores of the East.ern Archipelago than on those of 
Continental India. Paddy, godown, cffinpoand, banJcnhall, rattan, durian, 
a-muck, prow, and cadjan, junk, crease, arc some of these. It is true that 
several of them may he traced eventually to Indian originaLs, hut it seems 
not the less certain that we got them through the Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few words in French form, such as boutique and 
moH-de-chien. But these two arc really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few wordvS from China have settlc<l on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them are, 1 think, names of fruits or 


* The first five eiamplcs will be found in Gloss. Hando, is imperative of band-nd, 
‘ to fabricate ' ; lagdoot lagd-nd, ‘to lay alongside/ Ac. ; siimjhdo, of simjhd-nd, ‘to cause 
to understand/ Ac. 
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other products which have beeii imported, such as loquot, leechee^ chovo-chcyw^ 
cumquaty ginseng, &c. and (Tccentiy) jinncksh-aw. For it must be noted that 
a considcsrable proportion of M’ords imich iLsed in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junk, chop, pagoda, and (as 1 
believe) typhoon (though this is a word much deUited) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, w^ich liave been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in England 
at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain English urords, often obtiolete in Europe, which 
have received in India currency with a special stain]) of meaning ; whilst 
ill other ciises our language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry, huggy, hame, interloper, rogue (-clepliant ), tiffin, furlough, elk, roundel 
(‘an umbrella,* obsolete), pis/i-pa.'jA, earth-oil, hog-dfier^ flyi‘ng-fox, garden-house, 
musk-rat, nor-westcr, iron-wood, long-dratoers, harking-dcer, custard-apple, grass- 
cutter, &c. 

Otlier terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and phrases which have put (»n an English mask. Such arc inaund, fooVa 
rack, hearer, cut, bay, hdly-hand, Pemcng-lawyer, huckdutw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, repre.senliiig Malay gndl.% ‘a maiden*), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-hcod,* eagk-iCfml, jackass-copal, hohhery. Upper Roger 
(used in a currespondeiu e given by Dalrvmple, f<»r Vuva Raja, tli^ *Yo\mg 
King,* or Cae.sar, of liido-rhinese monhvd nasi), J si c-d- Bats (for Allahabad or 
IlahalHiz as the natives often call it), hohson-jobson (see Preface), St Joh^ds. 
The last proper name has at least three applications. There is “ St. John*s” 
in (luzerat, \iz. the landing-place of the Parsee immigration in tho 

8th cent ury ; there is another “St. John’s” which is a corruption of Shang- 
VhHa7i(j, the name of that island oft' the srnitlieni crxtst of China whence the 
})ure and ardent sjurit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “Sl. John’s Islands” near 8ingai>ore, the chief of which is properly 
Pulo-*Si7crya7f^. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindu.staiii by the native.s with whom we have to do, such as 
simkin, port-shrdh, brarnly-pdnh apU, rasld, iumlet (a liiiubler), otto (‘glass,* 
for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdrt, lumher-ddr, jail-khdna, bottle-khdnoj 
buggy-khdua, ‘et omne (piod exit in’ khdna, including gymkhdiict, a very 
modern concoction (q.v.), and many move. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, I here Ls no disjuiiing the truth of a remark wdth 
which BiirneHs fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli- 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘accrued as additions to the English language*: “Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that, the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the lK)rroived words refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, tliough a few of them 
furnish allusions to the peuny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas. ” 

It is singular liow often, in tracing to their origin words that come witliin 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
i,$, on two or more sources of abnost equal probability, and in themselves 


* This is in the Bombay ordnance nomenclature for a large umbrella. It represents 
the Port, sombrero / 
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entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though the use of the word 
criginated from one of the sources, the existence of the other has invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. 

An example of tliis is boy^ in its application to a native servant. To this 
application have contribute both the old Englisli use of boy (analogous to 
that of puer^ garfon^ Knabe) fgr a camp-servant, or for a slave, and the Iliudl- 
Marathi bhoi, the name of*a caste which has furnished palanquin and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. The habitual 
use of the woi*d by the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
influence had touched the shores of India (e,g. b6y de sonibreroj hdy d'aguoa^ 
h6y de palanquy\ shows that the earliest source was the Indian one. 

Cooly^ in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of inferior 
labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is from a nomen 
gentiUj that of the Kalis, a hill-people of Guzerat and the Western Ghats 
(compare the origin of slave). But the matter is j)erplexed by other facts 
which it is diflicult to connect with this. Thus, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
word kali, in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages, ^ which II. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we call vooly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Turkish, kol is a word for a slare, and in the 
latter also there is kiileh, ‘a male slave, a bondsman.’ Khol is, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, \re are apt to derive withoul. hesitation, 
from stagnmn, whence Sp. estam, old Fr. estang, old Eug. and Lowland Sci)tch 
itank. Port, tanque, till we find that the word is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnkd in Guzerat and Rajputaiia as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (arnoiig others 
V*y M. Defrem^ry, a distinguished scholar) from the P»as. hardmnda, * a pro- 
jection,* a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed liardly a ]K)Ssibb.‘ one, biit 
has been treated by Mr. Beames (who wjis evidently iinac(piainted with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inappro]jriate derisoii, he giving 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit word bnrarfda, ‘a jiortico.* On this 
Burnell has observed that the word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern \vorks. Be that as it may, it 
need not he doubted that the word veranda, as used in England and France, 
was imported from India, i.e. from the usage of Europeans in India ; but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of eitlier Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India {Roteiro do J %agem de Vasco da Garm, 
written by one of the exj^edition of 1497), confirmed by the Hispaiio- Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1505, preclude the possibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Crawfiird tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhuophora. Bur wo learn from 
Ovi^o, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name mangle was 
applied oy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
parent of the French manglier, and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove."^ 


* Hr. SkeaPa Etym. Diet, does not contain mangrove. [It will be found in his Ooneue 
Etymological Diet. ad. 1901.] 
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The words ftsarer, nuiUy eotvxilf partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word sliould be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupt^, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following *^Nota Bene.’’ When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, 1 fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the popular or always to the scientific spelling, and* 1 can the better 
understand why a German critic of a book of mine, once upon a time, re- 
marked upon the etioas schwankende yulische OrtJwgrapkie, Indeed it is 
difficult, it never will for me be possible, in a book for popular u.se, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advocated adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
jirecision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined tlian formerly to 
.<!ympathise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who 
have always favoured a large and lil^ral recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will -o'- the- Wisp into such bogs as the use in English composition of 
sipdhi and jnngal^ and verandah — nay, I liave not only heard of bagi, but 
have recently seen it— instead of the good English words ‘ sepoy,' and ‘jungle,’ 
* veranda,’ and ‘ buggy,’ my dread of pedantic ustige becomes the gi’eater 

For the spelling of Makratta^ Mdfirattif T suppose I must apologize (tliough 
fioinethirig is to be said for it), Mardthl having established itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.— LIST 


1. A)ipendod to the Boteiro de Vasco 
da Gama (seo Hi>ok-HAt, p. xliii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their corresponding word in the Lingua 

Caihutf i,e, in Malayaiam. 

2. Ap|>ended to the Voyages, Ac., du 
^ieur de la Boullaye-le-Gona (Book -list, 
p. xxxii.), ia an Kjcpfivatlon de i^fustieurs 
mots dont VinUlligence ett nketmire an* 
Lecieur (pp. 27). 

3. r Fryer's New Account (Book-list, 
p. xzxiv.l has an Index Explanatory^ in- 
cludiitf J^roper iVVciiMv, A^amet of Thingt, 
and Ivamet of Pertone (12 pages). 

4. ** Indian Vocabulary, to which is 
prefixed the Fonna of Impeachment." 
l2ino. Stockdale, 1788 (pp. lS6). 


OF GLOSSARIES. 


5. “An Indian Glossary, consisting of 
some Ihousand Words and Fonns com- 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
Jjanguage of that Country." By T. T. 
RotMkrts, Lieut., Ac., of the 3^ Regt. 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur- 
ray A Highley, Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not pagM). 

6. “A Dictionary of Mohammedan 

Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hindoo, and other words used in the East 
Indies, with full explanations, the ieadii^ 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Nustaluk TynOj^ Ac. By 8 . 
Rousseau. London, 18u2. 12mo. (pp. 

Ixiv. -2S7). Also 2nd ed. 1805. 


* * Buggy ' of course ia not an Oriental w'ord at all, except as adopted from us by 
Orientals. 1 call s^/w.v, jnhglf, and wranda, good English words ; and so I regard them, 
just as gcood as or hurnranef or canoe^ or Jet-itsalefn artichoke, or cheroot. What 

would my triends think of spelling these in English books as alagarto^ and huraean^ 
and canoa, and girawU^ and thuru^n t 
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7. Glossary pre^red for the Fifth 
Baport (see Book-listf p. xxxiv.), hy Sir 
Charles Wilkins. This is dated in the 
preface **E. I. House, 1813.’* The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1830. 


15, A 'Useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta l)etwoen 1860 and 
1870, ha.s been used by me and is Quoted in 
the present Gloss. as “Calcutta Glossary.” 
But I have not been able to trace it again 
so tis to give the proper title. 


8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal ! 
Begolations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossariirf Index, 
based chiefly uiion the Glossary of Sir C. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary “Glossary of 
Indian Terms/’ drawn up at tho E. I. 
House by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4 to, uu- ! 
published, with a blank colunm on each | 
page “for Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended a^ a 
basis for a comprehensive ofticial (d«*ssary. 
In this one tho words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in tho docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 

circulation of No. 9. was “Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A-J.” By H. M. Elliot, Bengal 

Civil Service. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arranged, and re-edited, \\ith adtlilions 
from Elliot’s notes and other source>, by 
Mr. John Beames, of the Bengal C’ivil 
Service, under tho title of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 


16. Ceylonese Vocabulary. See Bool:- 
list, p. xxxi. 

17. “Eachahri Technicalities, or A 

Glos.sarv of 'renns, llunil, Oflicial, and 
General, in Daily L’se in tho (’ourts of 
Law, aiifl in lllu<tration of tho Tenures, 
i'ustom<, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan.” By Patrick Camegy, Com- 
missioner td Uai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo. 2nd 
cd. Allahabad, 1877 (pi». 361). 

IS. “ A Glossary of Indian Terms, 

containing many «)f the most important 
ami I-seful Indian Words Designetl for 
tho of Otticers of Kovenne and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Students.” Madia"*, 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects connoctcii with tho Far Ea^t ’ 
(('hitia ami Ja[inn). By H. A. Giles. 
Ilong-Kong, IST'*, 8vo. (pp. 

2b. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 

used in Official C'orro'!pondcni*o in tho 
Province of Assam.” Shilluug, 1879 
(i’aiiiphU't). ♦ 

i 21. “Anglo Indian Dictionary. A 


Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of” (the 
above). 2 vols. 8vo. Triibner, 1809. 

11. To “Morley's Analytical Digest of 

all the Reported Cases J)«ci<lod in tho 
Supreme Courts of .Judicature in India,” 
Vol. I., 1850, ihero is appended a 

“Glossary of Native Terms used in tho 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 

(Book-list, p. xlvi,), there is a Gloss;iry of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in tho 
Homan character, explaining tho Va>‘ious 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of tho Madras 
Civil Sendee, &c. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8 VO. (pp. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 

Revenue Terms, and of Cseful Words 
occurring in Official Documentij, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from tho Arabic, I'ersian, 
Hindilst^lnf, Sanskrit, Hind/, Bengali, 
Uriyi, Mai^thf, GuzaE^thl, Telugu, Kar- 
mlta, TnCmil,' M^'aUlara, and other lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Boden Professor, Ac.” London, 1855. 
4to. (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 


• Glf»s8ary of such Indian ’ronn*! U"Lm 1 in 
j Kiigli.^'h* and Mich English or other non. 

, Indian terms as have obtained special 

meanings in India.” By George Clifford 
; Whitworth, Bombay ('ivd Servuo. 
j Ijoudon, 8 VO, 18^5 (pp. w. -350). 

t Also the following iniiK>r tiK>s."anes c ui- 
iaiued in Books of Travel i»r History : — 

I 22. 1.1 “Cambridge’s Account of iho 
Warm India, ’M761 (Book li.'t, p. x\x.); 
23. In “Grose's Voyage,” 1772 (Book 
list, p. XXXV.); 24. In Carraccioli's “ Life 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxx.); 2;'». In 
•’Bp. Heber’s Narrative” (Booklist, 
p. xxxvi.); 26. In Herklot’s “Qanoon e- 
Islam (Book'li«t, p. xxxv.) ; j27. In 
“Verelst’s View of Bengal,” 1772; 2s. 
“The" Malayan Words in English,” by 
C. P. ( t , Scott, reprinted from the .Journal 
of the American Oriental hknuety: Ntjw 
H.aven, 1897; 29. “Manual of the Ad- 
ministration of the Madras Presidency, ” 

• Vol. III. Glossary, Madras, 18y:i. Tho 
name of the author of this, the most valu- 
able liook of the kind recently puVilished 
in India, docs not appear iifsin tho tille- 
p.age. It is believed to be tho work of 
C. D. Mneleano: 30. A ii.ioful Glossary of 
Malayrdain words will bo found in Logan, 
“Manual of Malabar.” | 
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NOTE B.— THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS 

(By a. C. Burnell.) 

The phonetic changes of Iudo-Portugue.se are few. F is substituted for p; 
whilst the accent varies according to the race of the vSpeaker.* The vocabulary 
varies, as regards the iiitrcxiuclion of native Indian terms, from the same 


cause. 

( Jrainiiiatically, this dialect is very 

1. All traces of genders are lost— c.//. 

wo find Sini poro (Mat. i. 21) ; *na mnn^ 
( 111 . i. 23); (Id. i. 2r»j ; Rua 

(Jd. ii, 18); uihDs (Acts, ix. 8); o <ittu 
(Mat. ii. 1); o mj (Id. ii. 2); h>nn coz 
tinJio ourifiu (Id. ii. 18). 

2. In tho pluntl, .< is rarely .add f'd ; gene- 
rally, the plural is the same as the sin- 
gular. 

3. TIuj guniti\u is eNj»re.'''<ed hy 

which is not comhined with the article - 
^.7. ron/onno' th- f) (Mat. ii. IG) : 

/f’pO'Hilr ti mut'C** (id, n. I'P), 

1. The definite .irtn le i.s mndi.ingcd in 
the plural: ctti»n o difri pnUi.^ (Act>, i\. 
HI). 


* rnfortun.'itely. the tr.uj'-lat'.r' «>f the 

much as possible, pro^ciucd the Vortiigues'v 


singular : 

j r». 'ITie proiionn.« still prcMJi^’c some 
j inflexions: Eu, mi; iws^tro* ; vtinhn^ 
j /leoA'js, &c. ; tiff tij I'osscttrvs ; (lur^ vos- 
A7/^, c//a, e/fotroSf tl/esy nmu, 

j /o, hr. 

j t>. The verb substantive is (pre.sent) 
' Onu (pa.st) (ihJta. and (subjunctive) ieju. 
i 7. Verbs are conjugated by adding, for 
‘ the present, f- to the only form, vir.., tho 
iufinilivo, which loses its final r. Thus, 
t’/alhi ; fill*' ; ff' rt. TTie past is formed 
by adding jn — e.g. hi /<r/Ai ,■ ja nffai. The 
iiiture is funned by’aihling g* * . To exprc.ss 
the infinitive, fj*r is .'idded to the Portii- 
giu -.e infinitive deprived of its r. 


Indo }V»rtnguo<e New Testament have, 
orth»*gpnphy. 




NOTA BENE 

IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attached to quotations are not always quite consistent. In 
beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the publication 
quoted ; but as the date of the composition^ or of the use of the w'ord in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the book or the edition in 
which it appears, the system was changed, and, wdiere possible, the date 
given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts may some- 
times rise on this point. 

Tlie dates of publication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this Xota bene. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as that 
modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s Ilimhutani 
Dictionanf. But — 

Tlie first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (^), and, os in 
Wilson's Glossary, no distinction is marked betv^een the Indian aspirated A, f/, 
and the Arabic gutturals yh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (^). This is the 
same type that is used for tlie cerebral Indian (?). Though it can hardly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been butter U) mark them by distinct 
types. Tlie fact is, tliat it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having Wgiiii so, change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represente<i 
by (th) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced as («). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell's transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (r) for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), and ( 7 ) for tlie 
Tamil and Malayalam (k) when preceded and followed by a vowel. 
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LIST OF FUI.LER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif. Relation Ue I’Egypte. Se^ 
De Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-lUmusat. Nourcaux Asia- 

tiquos. 2 vpls. 8 VO. Faria, 18*29. 

Abrau, A., cie. Desc. de Malaca, from the 
J*arnajto Purtuffiuz. 

Abulghasi. H. des Models ot dcs Tatarcs« 
par A) will Ghazi, with French transl. 
by Biiron Desmaisona. 2 vola. 8vo. rft. 
Petersb., 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Review, &c. 
London. 

Acosta, (lirii<t. Traolado de las Dro^a** y 
Medecinas de his Indias Oricnulcs. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

E. Hist. Rerun) a Soc. Jesa in 

Orion 1 0 gcstaniiu. Paris, 1572. 

Joseph de. Natural and Moral 

History of the ludios, E.T. of Edward 
Grinistone, ItWl. Edited for Hak, Eoc. 
by C. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plarts, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, &c. (Being a Suppl. U» 
Dunbar's Greek Lrxicon.) 


Aeliaa. Claudii Aeliani, Do Natiira Ani- 
tualiuni, Labri XVI 1. 

Ain. Ain*i-Akbari, 'I'he, Viy A bid Fa^l 
'AUami, tr. from the ong. Perj-iau by 
H. Blochrnann, M.A. Calcutta. 1878. 
Vol. i. ; [vols. ii. and iii. translated by 
Col. tl. S. Jarrett; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmanii’s luuicuted death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 


— (Oritf.). The same. Edited in the 
orilrillil Persian by H. Blocbmann, 
M.X 2vols.4to. Calcutta, 1H72. Both 


these were printed by the Asiatic {Society 
of Bengal. 


Altcbison, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
I ndis and N eighboiiring Countries, 8 vols. 


8vo. Revised ed., Calcutta, 1876*78. 


AJaibHtl-Hind. Itaremss. 

AIMrdat Chronology of Ancient Nations 
£.T. by l>r. 0« Iv. Saebau (Or. Transl. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 


AlcalA, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Amuigo 6D Ictra Ca-stellana. Salamanca, 
1505. 

All Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). Iwndon, 1580. 

[All, Mrs Meer Hassuo, Observations on the 
.Musiiulmauns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1832. 

[Allardyce, A. The City of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. 3 vols. Ie77. 

[Allen, B. C. Monograph on the Silk Cloths 
of Absam. Shillong, 1899.] 

Amari. T Diplomi Arabi del E. Archivio 
Fiorentino. 4 to. Firenze, 1863. 
Anderson, Philip. A.M. The English in 
We«jtcrn India, Ac. 2nd ed. Kevised. 
1856. 

Andriess, G. Bcschrijving der Royzen. 

4to. Auisterdain, 1070. 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pymte. London, 
1750. ’ 

Annaes MaritSmos. 4 vols. 8yo. Lisbon, 
1840-14. 

Anqnetil du Perron. Zend a vesta. 

3 vols. Discoiirs Prelim i noire, Ac. (in 
first voL). 1771. 

Aragor Chronicle of King Junes of. 

E.T. V/y the late John Forster, M.P, 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. [London, 1883.] 

Arbutbnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Miinro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes. 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archive Portuguez 
Oriental. A valuable and interesting 
collection published at Nova Goa, 18i^ 

Archirio Btoiico Italiuio. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in the Appf’ndice to the early volumes, 
viz. : 

(1) Relozione di Leonardo da Ca* 

Massor sopra ii Commereio 
dei Portctfbesi nell* India 
(1506). A^. Tom. II. 1845. 

(2) Lettore di Giov. da EmpoU, e 

la Vita di Esso, scriUA da 
suo do (1530). App. Tom. Ill, 
1846. 
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Amoldt Kd\vin. The Light of (as told 
in Verse by nn Indian Buddhist). 1879. 

Assemani, Joseph Bimonius^ Syrus Muro- 
nita. Bibliotheca Orientalis t/’Jcmcntiuo- 
Vaticjina. 3 vols. in 4, folio, lloinae, 
171947:.^8. 

Ayeen Akbery. By this spelling arc dis- 
tii\guishe<l iiuotatious from the tr. of 
Francis Oladwin, first published at Cal- 
cutta in 17S3. Most of the quotations 
are from the London edition, 2 vols. 4tu. 
IbOO. 

Baber. Mcmoir< of Zchir-ed-din Mii- 
huiiirnt:*.! Baber, Kmjieror of HiiulusLin. 
. . . Translated partly by the late .John 
Leyden, Ksq., iKirtly by William 

Er^kiiio, Esij., A:o. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1826. 

Baboo and t»thpr T.alcs, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith k Elder. 
liOndon, 1S34. (By Augustus Prinsop, 
H.C..S.. a brother of James and 11. 
Thoby Prinsep.) 

Bacon, T. I-'irst imprcs.'^ions of Hindustan. 
2 vols, lSd7. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, \uL ii. 

Mnniilaetures and Arts. Lihure, 1872. 

Bailey, ISathan. J>"nfh>n. hm^ 

or a more Com pleat Universal Et^mol. 
Eugiish Okr. Ac. The whole Kovi.s'd 
and fmpna'd by X. B,, 4*t\6\e7oy, 
Volio. 1730. 

Baillie, X. B. E. Digest of Moohumnmdan 
Law ajipliod by Bntish Courts in India. 
2 vol.s. ‘ 1866-69. 

Baker, Mem. of fren. Sir W. E., K,K., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 1862. 

Balbi, f4.asparf^ Viaggio delT Indio Ori- 
entali. 12mo. Venotia, 1690. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Xnauwkeurigo Bcschry- 
vinge van Malabar en Choromandel, 
folio, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have used the Gorman ed., contain- 
ing in one volume Herwtim, Wahrhaftige 
Ausfiihrlicho Bcschroibung dor beruhni- 
ten Ost-lndiRchen Ku.sten Malabar iind 
Coromandel, aln auch der Insel Zeylon 
. . . benebst einer . . . Entdcckung 
der Abgbterey der Oht-Iridischf*n Hoy- 
den. . . . Fofio. Amsterdam, 1672. 

Baldelli Boni. Storitt del Milione. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827. 

Baldwin, Capt. J. 11. Largo and Small 
Game of Bengal and the N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 
[.3rd ed. London, 1885.] 

[Ball, J. D. Things (!hincse, being Notes 
on various Subjects connected with 
China. 3rd ed. fiondoo, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. London, 1880.} 

Baaama, Narrative of Insurrection at, in 
1781. 4to. Calcutta, 1782. Reprinted 
at Roorkee, 1853. 


Bdnyan Tree, The. A Poem. Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1856. 

(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule,, 
9th Iinncer.s, who foil before Delhi, 
June 19, 1857.) 

Barbaro; losafa. Viaggio alia Tana, Ac. 
In Ramnsioy tom. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, (lerk of Council to King 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels U> 
Tana and Persia, HaK. Soc., 1873. 

N.B.-“lt is im(K)ssiblo. to discover 
from Iionl Stanley of Aldcrloy’s Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed from nil unpublished MS. 

Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire G^gr. 
Hist, et Litter, de la Perse, Ac. Ex- 
trait . . . de Yaqout. Par C. B. de M, 
Lirge 8vo. Paris, 1861. 

Barbosa. A I)<\«»cription of the Coa.*?t« of 
E. Africa and Malaliar in the beginning 
of the 16lh century. By Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Tratisl. Ac., by Hon. H. E. J, 
Stanley. HaK. .Soo., 1866. 

Lisbon Ed. IJvni do Duarte 

liarbos,!. Being X^o. VI 1. in Collcc^ao 
do Xoticias para a Hi-storia o Geogralia,. 
Ac. Publ. j)ola Academia Real d.ui 
Sciencias, tomu ii. Lkboa, 1812. 

Al>o in tom. ii. of Ramusio. 

Barretto. Kelatiot) do la Province de 
M.'daUir. Tr. tr. 8vo. Paris, 1646, 

Originally pnlj. in Italian. Roma, lOlfA 

Barros, JoJo de, Docadas de Asia, Dos 
feiti»s <pie os Portuguezes 6zoram na 
Con<|iU‘»la e DcNcubriuieiito das Terms o 
Mares do Oriente, 

Moat i)i the (jiiobitions are Uikeii fivuu 
the edition in ]2mo., Lislwa, 1778, 
issued along with Couto in 24 vols. 

The tirst I)ecad was originally printed 
in l.'',62, the 2nd in 1563, the 3rd in 156^1, 
the 4rii as completed K-y l.iAVAnIia in 
1613 (BarVM>.««a' Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
jq>. 606-607, as corrected by Figanicre, 
Jiihliugr. iiist. Vari. p. 169). A. B. 

In some of Burneir.s quotations he 
uses the 2nd cd. of Dees. i. to iii. 

H , and the 1st cd. of Dec. iv. (1613). 

>so there is apj^arently no divi.sion 
into chu])ters, and 1 have transferred 
the references to the edition of 1778, 
from which all my own tpiotations are 
made, whenever I could identify tlio 
(Mi-ssagcs, having iny.self no convenient 
access to the older editions. 

Barth, A. Lcs Religions do ITnde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. Triibnor’s Or. Senes. 1882. 
Bastian, Adolf, Dr. Die Vdiker dos Oest- 
lichcn Asion, Studien und Reiaen. 8vo. 
Iweipzig, 1866— Jena, 1871. 

Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hian 
and Sung-ytin, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
China to India. Smj 8vo. 1869. 

Beames, John. Comparhtiye Grammar of 
the Modem Aryan LoAgunges of India 
Ac. 3 vols. 8vo. 187!i^^9. 

See also in Lid of Qlostariei, 
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BeatsOli) Lt.-Col. A. View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun. 4to. Londoni 1800. 

[Beloh«r» Capt. Sir E. Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang) during the 
yeare 1843-46, enn)loyed eurveying the 
lalanda of the Eastern Arcaii>elago. 

2 voIb. London, 1846. J 

Bellew, H. W. .Fournal of a Political 
Mission to Afglianistan in 18r>7 under 
Major Lumsdon. 8vo. 1862. 

[The Races of Afghanistan, heing A 

Brief Account of the Principal Nations 
inhahitiug that Country. Calcutta and 
liondon, 1880.] 

Belon, Pierre, du Man.s. Le^ Observations 
do Plvsievrs Singulariti*-^ et Chosus 
niomorahlns, Irouuces en (Jrece. Asie, 
ludeo, Kgypte, Arahie, &e. Sin. 4to. 
Paris, 1554. 

Bengal, Descriptive Ethnology of, hy C'ol. 
E. T. Dalton. Folio. ruU-utti, 

Bengal Annual, or literary Kcci»snke, 
1831-32. 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1818. This 
was 1 believe an e.xtcndod e<lition of Dc 
Rozario's ‘Complete Monumental Hcgi.*' 
ter,’ CalciitlH, 18ir>. But 1 have not 
been able to recover trace of the Inxik. 

Bensoni, (Jirolann). 'I'ho Travels of, 
(I.j42*ri6), orig. Vonice. 1.57*2. Tr. nnded. 
by Adinirnl W. fl. Sir.\th, liAK. Soc. 
1857. 

[Bemcastle, J. Yny.'ige to China, includ- 
ing a Visit to the liombay Presidency. 
2 vols. Ijondon, 1850.1 

Beschi, Padre. Gooroo Faramarttan. 

(Beveridge, 11. Tins District of Bakarfranj, 
it** History and .Statistics. London, 1876. j 

Bhotan and the HisUiry of the D(K)ar War. 
By Surgeon Rennie, .M. I). 1866. 

Bird's Guzerat. The Political and Sbiti.^U- 
cal History of (iuzorat, ininsl. from the 
Persian of Ali Miiha mined Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, I.S(\VKdla (now Mrs. Bishop). llio 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither. 1883. 

Bird's Japan. Ibibeatcn Tracks in J. by 
laabollaB. 2 vols. 1880. 

Birdwood (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.I). The 
ludu.strial ArU'^ of India. 1880. 

[ Report on The Old Records of the 

India Office, with Siij»plomontary Note 
and Appendices. Second Reprint, 
l/jndoii, 1891. 

[ And Foster, W. The First X^etter 

Book of the Ea.st India Company, 
1600-19. London, 1893.] 

[Blacker, Lt,-Col, V. Memoir of the British 
Army in India in 1S17-19, 2 vols. 

London, 1821. 

[Blanford, W. T. The Fauna of British 
India : Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 

Blomontritt Ferd. Vocabular einEolnor 
Ausdrlicke imd Redensarten, welche 
dem Spanischen der Pbilippinschen In- 


soln ci^enthumlich sind. Druck von Dr. 
Karl Hckert in Leitmerita 1882. 

Bluteau, Padre D. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 

. . . Lisboa, 171 2-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vuls. of Supplemonto, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. DecAda 13 da Historia da India, 
com I osta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Koval Academy of Lisbon). 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed liei^^rt (Portugese) 
ujMin the Portuguese Forts and Settle- 
ments in India. MS. transcript in India 
Office. Geog, Dept: from B.iVI. Sloanc 
Ms^j. No. 197, fob 172 Date 1644. 

Bocharti Hierosoicon. Jn vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants. 1884. 

Bogle. Markham's Tibet. 

Boileau, A. II. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rajwara in 1^35. 4 to. Calcutta, 1837. 

Boldensele, Oulielmus do. Itinerarium 
in the Titrmynf.^ of 1604. v, 

pt. ii. )'. 95, aW> in ed. of same by 
1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 
Orotefend in Xntn^hnjt des Histor. 
\'croin« fur Nieder Siichseii, Jahrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Pongis, by H. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist, Account of the 
'IV.insaction.s between the English and 
Portiigue<5e concerning it, from the 
)ear 1661 to the present time, l'2mo. 
Vriuted in the year 1724. 

[Bond, E. A. S|;k?echcs of the Manager and 
( ’ouiihcl in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 voK'i. London, 1 8.59-61. J 

Bongarsii, Gesta Dei der Francos. Folio. 
Iia?^o\iao, 1611. 

Bontius. Jacobi B. Hist. Natural et Medic. 
Iiuliac Orientalis J.jbri Se\. Printed 
with Piso, q.v. 

[Bose, B. (\ The Hindoo.** as they are: A 
r)e‘sCTiption of the Maimers, ('nstoms, 
and inner I.ifo of Hindoo Society in 
Bengal. Calcutbi, 1881. 

Bosquejo da.s Posso.ssoes, Ac. See p. 8095. 

[Boswell, J. A. C\ Manual of the Nellore 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

Botelho, Siinao. Tomlx> do Estado da 
JndiA. 1554. Forming a j>art of the 
SubsidioB, q.v. 

Bonrehier, GoK (Sir George), Eight 
Months’ C>ampaigii against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. Svo. London, 1858. 

Bowri^, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
People of Siam. 2 vols. Svo. 1857. 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Oliservcr, with 
lAfe, Letters, Ao. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Brigin, H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
Topography and History Illustrated^ 
4to. 
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Bxifln’i FirfBhta. H. of the Rise of the 
jMahomed.'iA Power in India. Trans- 
lated from the Orig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By John Briggs, Lieut- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

[Brinckman, A. The Ride in Cashmere : A 
Narrative of Shooting Expeditions. 
London, 1862.] 

"Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
Ac., in East India. Small 4to. 175‘X 
Broome, Oapt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 8vo. 
1850. Only vol. i. published. 

Broughton, T. T). Letters written in a 
&iahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1313. [NW ed. London, 1892.] 
Brace’s Annals. Annahs of the Honourable 
E. India Company. (1600-1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 3 vols, 
4to. 1810. 

Brogsch Bey (Dr. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments. E.T. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius D.D. Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. 11th ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[ Also Eastern India. 

[Buchanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards Hamil- 
ton). A Journey*. , . through . . . 
My-sore, Canara and Malabar ... Ac. 
3 vols. 4to. 1807.] 

Burckhardt, J. L. See p. SlSa. 

Burke, The Writings and Correspondence 
of thd Rt. Hod. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Bnxman, The : His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Bumee, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 

3 vols. 2nded. 183.5. 

[Bumes, J. A Visit to the Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831.] 

Bumouf, .Eughne* Introduction h PHis- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indian. (Vol. i. 
alone published.) 4to. 1844. 

Burton, Capt. R. F. Pilgrimage to £1 
Medina and Mecca. 8 vols. 1855-56. 

[ — ^Memorial Edition. 2 vols. London, 
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[Bnsteed, H. E. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 

8rd ed. Calcutta, 1857. 

[Buyers, Rev. W. Reoolleotions of Northern 
India, London, 1848.] 

Cadamosto, Luizdo. NaTe^^AoPrimelra. 

In Colloc^^o de Notioios of the Aea* 
demia Real das Soiencias. Tomo II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian or South Indian Family of Lan- 
guages. 2nd e<l. Kevd. and Enlarged, 

Caldwell, Right Rev. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of llnne- 
velly. Madras, 1881. 

, Dr. R. (now Bishop). Lectures on 


] 

— Bdnde, or the Unhappy Valley, 
vols. 1851. 


Bind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

Camoens. Os Litsiadas, Englished 

by K. F. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commontary, 1881. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1861, 

[— — The Book of the Thousand Nights 
and a Night, translated from the Arabic 
^ Capt. Sir R. F. Burton^ edited by L. 
CT. Smithers. 12 vola Ldndoii, 1894.] 

Bnsheq^ A. GisienU, Omnia quae extant. 
AmsM^ Elxevir. 1860. 


Tinnevelly Missions. 12mo. London, 
1857. 

Ca* Masser. Rclazione di Lionardo in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, q.v. 

Cambridge, R. Owen. An Account of the 
Wax in India between the English and 
French, ou the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 4to. 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 
Malayan India. 186.5. 

Camdes, Luiz do. Os Lusiadas. Folio od. 
of 1720, and Paris ed., 8vo,, of 1847 
are those used. 

[Campbell, Mb j. -Gen. John. A Personal 
Narrative of Thirteen Years* Service 
among the Wild Tribes of Kbondistaii. 
London, 1864. 

[Campbell, Col. W. The Old Forest Ranger. 
Ix)ndoii, 1853.] 

Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist, sobre la 
Marina, Comercio, y Aries do Barcelotm. 
4 vrls. 4to. Madrid, 1779. 

Cardim, T. Relation do la Province cbi 
Japon, ciu Malabar, Ac. (trad, du 
Portug.). Tournay, 1645. 

[Carey, W. H. The Good Old Days of 
Honblo, John Com T>any. 2vuls. Simla, 
1882.] 

Carletti, Flrajieesco. Ragionamenti di— 
Fiorentino, sopra le cose da lui veduto 
ne’ suoi Viagm, Ac. (1594-1606). First 
published In Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
l2mo. 

Caniegy, Patrick. See List of Oiossariest 

Caxpinl, Joannes de Plano. Hist.'* Monga- 
lomm, ed. by D'Avezac, in Recueil do 
Voyages et de Mdmoires de la Soc. de 
Gd^aphie, tom. iv. 1837. 

CaxTEOeioli. C. IJfe of Loni Clive. 4 vols. 
8 VO. No date (c. 1785). 

It is nut certain who wrote this 
ignoble book, but the author must have 
been in India. 

Oaatanlieda, FemSo Lopez de. Historia 
do descobrimento e oonquista da India* 
The Original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 15514581 (in 8 vols. 4to and 
loUo)» and wee reprinted at lisbou in 
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^1883 (8 vol8. «n. 4to). This last ed. 

‘ is usea in quotations of tho Port. text. 

Costonhma was the first writer on 
Indian affairs iBarhota Maehado, Bill, 
ZustV., n» p. oO. See also Figantkre, 
Bihlwgrapkia Hist, Porf., .pp. 1^-167). 

Ho went to Goa in 1528, and died in 
Portugal in 1558. 

CastglLeda. The First Booke of the His- 
tone of the Discouerie and Conquest of 
the East Indies. . . . Transld. into 
English by K. L.Htchfield), Gentleman. 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the od. 
of 1833. It is possible, however, that 
Litobfield bad the first ed. of the first 
brok (1551) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1883 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. 

, Yule, Hak. Soc. 8vo. 2 vols. (Con- 
tinuoupl y ^utged, ) 1866. 

[Catrou, F. F. A History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] * 

Gavenagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur. BesdnU- 
cenceeof an Indian Olticinl. 8vo. 1884. 

Ceylonese Vocahulary. List of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Official 
CorresTOndenee and other llocuments. i 
Printed by order of the Government. ; 
Columbo, Juno 1869. I 

[ChamherlalA, B. H. Things Japanese, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con- 
nected with Japan. 3rd ed. London, 
1888.] 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Several edi- 
tions are quoted, e,g, Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to, 1735 ; by Langl^s, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Chamock'B Hist, of Marine Architecture. 
2 vols. 1801. 

CharterB, Ac., of the EaBt India Company 

(a vol. in India Office without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aperyu sur les Mon- 
naies Russes, Ac. 4to. St, P^torsbourg, 
1836-37. 

[CheyerB, N. A. A Manual of Medical J uris- 
prudence for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childen, H. A Dictionary of the Pali 
Language. 1875. 

Chitty, S. 0. The Ceylon Qaietteer. Cey- 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept) in India, Ac., by Viscountess Falk- 
laml. 2 vols. 1857. 

Clesa de Leon, Travels of Pedro.' Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hak. Soc! 1864. 

Clarke, Capt. H, W., B.£. Translation of 
the Sikandar Nfiiaa of Nm&mT. Lon- 
don, 1881. 

Clayijo. Itineratre de rArobassade Espa- 
gnole k Samarcande, ill 1408-1406 (ori- 
ginal Spanish, with Busatan version by 
L SroEnevevsky). St. Petersburg, 1881. 

— Einbam of Buy OonsaleB de, to 
the Court of Umoar. B.T. by C. 
llifkliBtt. HAK«8oa MBA, 


deghom, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
of S. India, five. 1861.^ 

Coait of Coromandel : Begulations for the 
Hon. Comp. *8 Black Troops on the. 
1787. 

Cobarmyias, Tesomde la Lengua Castellana 
o Espafiola, compvosto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Cocks, ft chard. Dia^ of , Cape- 

Merchant in the English Factoi^ at 
' Japan (first published from the original 
MS^. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
2 vols. Hak. Soc. 1883. 

Cogaa. See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, IJfe of, forming the first vol. 
of the collection of his Essa}r8, by his 
son, Sir £. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. The Brahmo Year-Book. Bri^ 
Records of Work and IJfo in the Theistic 
Churches of India. London, 1876 serjq, 
Collingwood. C. Bambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea, 
8vo. 1868. 


Coiomb, Capt. B.N. Slave-catching in the 
Indian Ocean. 8vo. 1873. 

Colonial Papen. See Sainsbory. 
Competition-wallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 
Trevelyan). 1864, 

Complete Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 


Conti, Nicolo. Set PoggluB ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 

[Cooper, T. T. The Misbmee Hills, an 
Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Commerce. Ivondon, 1873.] 

Cordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cfiy- 
lon, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

Comwallis, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by C. Ross, 3 
vols. 1859. 


Correa, Gaapar, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon— 4 vols# in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. 
The author went to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1512, and at an 
early date began to make notes for hi|r. 
history. l*he latest year that he men- 
tions as having in it written a part of 
his history is 1561. The date of his 
death is not known. 

Most of the Quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and oontinaed me, 
are from this work published in I&bon. 
Some are, however, taken from *‘The 
Thm Voyagaaof Yasoo da Oania and 
his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da 
India of Qaapar Gorrea,” by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanly (now Lord Stanley of 
Aldeiley). Hax. 30C. 1869. 


Omaii T. OSmditlaa. Beprintsd tram 
tbBad.ofmi. HyolB.8vo. 1776, 
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Conto, Diogo do. Tho edition of the De- 
cadaa da Asia quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 (see Barnw). Tho 4th 
Decade (Couto'a first) was published 
first in 1602, fol. ; the 5th, 1612 ; the 
6th, 1614 ; the 7th, 1616 ; the 8th, 1673 ; 
5 books of the 12th, Paris, 1645. The 
9th was first published in an edition 
issued in 1736 ; and 120 pp. of the 10th 
(when, is not clear). But the whole 
of the lOtli, in ten books, is included in 
the publication of 1778. Tho 11th was 
lost, and a substitute l)y tho editor is 
given in the ed. of 1778. Oouto died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

Dialogo do Soldado Pratico (written 

in 1611, printed at LislMUi under the 
title Observances, &c,, 1790). 

Cowley, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 

Crawfnrd, John. Descriptive Diet, of tho 
Indian Islands and adjacent countries. 
8vo. 1856. 

Malay Dictionaiy, A Grammar 

and Diet, of the Malay Language. 
Vob i. Dissertation and Gramituir. 
Vol. ii. Dictionary. London, 1852. 

Journal of an Embassy to Siam 

and Cochin China. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
1838. (Firstod. 4to, 1828.) 

Journal of an Embassy to the 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 

[Grook6i W. Tho Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northoni India. 1st ed. 
1 vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2n(l- cd. 2 vols. 
London, 1896. 

[ The Tribes and Castes of the 

North - Western Provinces and Oudh, 
4 vols, Calcutta, 1896.] 

Cuxmingham, Capt. Joseph Davy, B.E. 
Hi.story of the Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of tho Sutlej. 
8vo. 2nd ed, 1853. (1st ed. 1849.) 

Cunningham, Major Alex., B.£. Ladak, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
8vo. 1854. 

Cunningham, M.>Gen., R.E., C.S.I. (the 
same). Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Vol. i., Simla, 1871. 
Vol. xix., Calcutta, 1886. 

Cydadei, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8yo. 
1885. 


Dabittan, The ; or, School of Mannera. 
Transl. from the Persian by David Rhea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 

3 vols. Pans, 1843. 

D’Acnnha, Dr. Gersun. Contributions to 
the Hist, of lndo-PortugU6B6 Numi8> 
matica. 4 fascio. Bombay, 1880 

Da Gama. Su ftoteiro and Goirea. 

D*Alhuqu«rqn6| Afonso. Commentarios. 
Foho. iMboa, 1557. 

— Commeatarlef, tmnsl. and edited 
by Walter de Grey Birch. Ham. Soc. 

4 vols. 1875-1884. 


Dalrymple* A. The Oriental Repertory 

(originally published in numbers, 1791- 
97), then at the expense of the £.1. Co. 
2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

Damianl a (Hies, Dionsis Oppugnatlo. Ed. 
1602. 

Do Bello Cambaico. 

Chronica. 

Dampier’e Voyages. (Collection including 
sundry others). 4 vols. 8vu. London, 
1729. 

[Danvers, F. 0., and Foster W. Letters 
received by the E. I . Co. from its Servants 
in the East. 4 vols. l^ondon, 1896-1900.] 
D'Anville. Eclaircissemens sur la Carte de 
rinde. 4to. Paris, 1753. 

Darmeeteter, James. Ormazd et Ahriman. 
1877. 

The Zendavesta. (Sacred Books of 

the East, vol. iv.) 1880. 

Davidson, (>>1. C. J. (Bengal Engineers). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India. 2 vols. 8vo. 1S43. 
Davies, T. bewi.s ()., M.A. A Supple* 
mental English Glossary. 8vo. 1881. 
Davis, Voyages and Works of John. E<1. 

by A. H. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1880. 
[Davy, J. An Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon. Ijondon, 1821.] 

Dawk Bungalow, The ; or, Is his api)oint- 
ment pucka ^ (I5y 0. O. Trevelyan). 
In Frwer’s 1866, vol. Ixiii. pp. 

21 5-231 and pp. 382-391 . 

Day, Ur. Francis. The Fishes of India. 

2 vols. 4to. 3876-1878. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “Indiou Oriontalis.” 
lO parts, 1599-1614. 

Tho quotiition-s from this are chiefly 
such as were derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Lin^choteii, before lie had 
a copy of tho latter. He notes from the 
ZliV/y. Cnir. th.it. Lin'*choteiii’.s text ks 
altered and ro arranged in De Bry, and 
that tho Collection is remarkable for 
endless misprints. 

De Bussy, l^ettres de M., de Lally et autres. 
Paris, 1766. 

De Candolle, Alphonse. Origine des 

Plantes Cultivcos. 8vo. Pans, 1883, 

De Castro, D. Jo.^o de. Primoiro Roterio 
da Costa da India, desde Goa at4 Dio. 
Begundo MB. Autografo. Porto, 1843. 

De Castro. Rotoiro do Dom Joam do 
Viagem quo fizeraro os Portiigifexes ao 
Mar Roxo no Annode 1541. Paris, 1888. 

De Gubematis, Angelo, Storia doi Vlag- 
^tori Italianl nolle Indie Orientali. 
Livorno, 1875. 12ino. There was a pre- 
vious issue containing much less matter. 

De la BooUaye - le - Goal, VeyaM et 
Observations du Beignour GentUhomme 
Angevin. Bm. 4to. Paris, 1653, and 
2nd ed. 1657. 

De la Loabtoe, Historical Relation of 81am 
by M. B.T. 2 vols. folio in one, M. 
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Dallii Tombft, Moroo. Published by De 
Qubenuitis. Florence, 1878. 

MUyalto> Pietro. Via^ de , ilPel* 

legrino^ descritti, da lui modesimo in 
Lettere Faniliari . . . (1614 - 1626). 
Originally published at Rome, 1650-63. 

The Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1843. 2 Tols. in small 8 to. 

[ From the O.E. Tr. of 1664, by 

Q. Havers. 2 vole. ed. by £. Grey. 
Hak. Soc. 1891. J 

Dellon. Relation de rinquiaition de Qoa. 

1688. Also E.T., IIulT, 1812. 

De Monfart, H. An Exact and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefe citie of China. Folio. 
1616. (A worthless book.) 

De Merge, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islande, ed. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soc. 1868. 

[Dennyw, N.B. Descriptive Dictionary of 
British Malaya. London, 1894.] 

De Orta, Garcia. JSre Oarcia. 

De Sacy, Silvestre. Ohrestomathie Arabo. 

2nd ed. 3 vols. Paris, 1826-27. 
Deeideri, P. Iixilito. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in Til>et, 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. 
1714-1729. 

Dieoionario della lingua Caetellaaa com- 
puesto por rAcadetnia Real. 6 vols. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Diety. of Words used in the Eaet Indies. 

Sod od. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No. 6. ). 
Diei, Friedrich. Etymologieches Wdrtar- 
buoh der Romanischen Sprachen. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 
DUemma, The. (A novel, by Col. G. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 voKs. 1876, 
Dipavanso. The Dipavam.so: edited and 
translated by H. Oldenbcrg. Jjondon, 
1879. 

Diplomi Aiabi. Amari. 

Dirom. Narrative of the Campaign in 
India which terminated the War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
D^Ohmon, Baron C. Hist, des Mongols. 

La Haye et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
Dom Mannel of Portugal, Letter of. Re- 
print of old Italian version, by A. 
Burnell. 1881. 

Also liatin in Grynaene, NovusOrbis. 

Doit Beijnhard. Hist, of the Afhhaas, 
transluted from the Persian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4ta (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 

Doaabhai Framji. Hist, of the Panto. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Do•toye^bkl^ .r 1881. JSee p. 

Dongtoa* Rcn^. Caretoirs. Chloose-EDglish 
Dicnonary Cf the Varnaoular or Spoken 
^ng^^ of Amc*y. Imp. 8 to, Lon> 

^ 8, Bombay and Western India. 
Tvoli. London, 1898.] 
e 


Dowwni. See Elliot. 

Dosy and Engalmaim. Glossaire des Mots 
Espagnols et Portugais derivdi de 
rAra^,narR. D.etW.H.F. 2iided. 
Leide, 1^. 

— Ooaterlingen. Verklarende Lijst 
der Nederlandsohe Woorden die mit het 
Arabseht Hebreeuwsch, Chaldeeuwso^ 
Perzisch, en Turkseb alkomstig aim 
door R. Dosy. S’ Gravenbage, 1867. 
(Tract.) 

Supplement auz Dictionnaires 


Arabes. 2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompassed ^ Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by W. S. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc. 1866. 

Drnnunond, R. XHnetrationa of the Gram- 
matical parts of Guzaratte^ Mahrattee, 
and English Languages. Folio, ^m- 
bay, 1808. 

Dry Leaves firom Tonlig Egypt, by an ex- 

Political (E. B. EastwiclO. 1849. 

Dnboto, Abbe J. Desc. of the Character, 
Manners, Ac., of the People of India. 
£.T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 

[Dnlferin and Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in India. New edition. 
London, 1890.] 

Dunn. A New Directory for the East 
Indies, l^ondon, 1780. 

Dn Tertre, P. Hist. Geberale des Atttillee 
Habitus par les Francois. Paris, 1667. 

Eastern India, The History, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics oL By Mont- 
gomery Martiii (in reality compiled 
entirely from the papers of Dr. Ffancto 
Buchanan, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffuse title-page!) 6 
vols. 8vo. 1838. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Busteed. 
Calcutta, 1882. [Sided. Calcutta, 1897.] 

[Eden, Hon. £. Up the Country. 2 vols. 
London, 1866.] 

Eden, R. A. Hist, of Trauayle, Ac. R. 
Jugge. Small 4to. 1577. 

Edrtoi. Gdographie. (Fr.Tr.lpar Amed4e 
Jaubert. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1886. 
(Soc. de G4ogr. ) 

[Edwardee, Major H. B. A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier. 2 vols. London, 1861. 

[Egerton, Hon. W. An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Indian Anus, being a Oassiffed 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the India Museum. Lon- 
don, 1880.] 

Elgin, Lord. Letters and Joumals of 
James Eighth Earl of B. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872. 

Elliot. The Hist of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited from the PMth. 
Papers of Sir H. M. EAliot, K«C.B., ^ 
Prof, John Dowaonu 8 vols. Svo. 1867- 
1877. 

Billot, 8ir Walter. Coina of B. India, be- 
longing to the new ed. of Numlsmta 
Clrim^ia. Not yet Issued (Non 1885). 
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ElidiiiiBtone, The Hon. Monnt-Stewart^ 

Life of, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart 2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Elphiiutone, The Hon. Mount • Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubool. 
New edition. 2 vols. Svo. 1839. 

SuMnon Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir Janiia. 2 vols. 
8vo. [3^ ed. 1859.] 4th ed. 1860. 

Empoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Arohivio 
Storico Italia no, q.v. 

Eredia. See Godinho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., F.R.S., The Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 

Fahian, or Fah-hian. See Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Ilindustani-English 
Dictionary. Bauilras (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or Canton Ixiftjre Treaty Days: 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Faria y Sousa ( Manoel ). Asia Portuguesa. 
3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

E.T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dictionnaire Malais-Fran^ais et 
Fran^is-Malais, 4 vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fasrrer, (Sir) Joseph. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the V^^eno- 
mons Snakes of the Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federici (or Fedrici). Viaggio de M. Cesare 
de F. — nell’ India Orientalc et oltra 
ITndia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of RaTnu.sio, ed. 1606. 

Ferguson. A Dictionary of the IIindo.stan 
Language. 4to. liondon, 1773. 

Feignsson, James D.C.L., F.R.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Arohitecture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Ferrier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Boloochis- 
tan. Ijondon, 1856.] 

Fifth RejMrt from the Select Commictee of 
the House of Commons on the AfTaim of 
the £. I. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filst, G. F. Plant'kundig Woordenbfjek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Ijoiden, 1876. 

Fixishta, Scott's. Feriahta's H.-of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahomraedan Con- 
uesta. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. .2 vols. 
to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

Briggs’s. See Briggs. 

Flaoonrt, Hist, do la Grande isle Mada- 
l^u^ar, oompos^e par le Sicur de. 4to. 

FlAoklger. See Hanbury. 

Foiueea, Dr. J. N. da. Hist, and Arebsso- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forhes, A. Kinloch. ^BAsH&lA 

[Forbes, Ca^. C. J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its Fs^le, being Sketches of Native 
Manners. Cfnstoms, and Religion. Lon> 
don, 18^.] 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara 
and Ganjam. 1885. 

Forbes, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols, 
4to. 1813. [2ndod. 2 vols. 1834.] 

Forbes, H. O. A Naturalist’s Wanderings 
ill the Indian Archipelago. 1885. 

Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature. A List of 
Indian Prtxlucts, Ac., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., Ac. Part II., largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[ The 'Fextile Manufactures and the 

(!!ostume.s of the People of India. Lon- 
don, 1866. J 

Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergui Archipelago, Ac., by , 

Esq. 4 to. London, 1792. 

Voyage to New Guinea and the 

Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-76. 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
t)riginal ed., CalciitU, 1790. , 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo. Ijondoii, 1872. [2nd 
ed. London, 1899.] 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
Mission to Yarkund in 1873. tto. 
Calcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cr>ttoii 
Manufacture in the Punjab. I^hore, 
1884. 

[Francis, Sir P. The Francis Letters, ed. 
by Beuta Francis and Eliza Keary. 2 
%’ols. Ijondon, 1901.) 

Fraser, Jamer* Baillie. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himaia Moiinlain.s. 4to. 1820. 

[ The Persian Adventurer. 3 vols. 

Ixiodon, 1830.] 

Frere. Miss M. Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy fjcgciids current in S. India, 1868. 

Frescobaldi, Lionanio. Viaggi in Terra 
*Santa di 1^ F. od. altri. Firenze, 1862 ; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and I’ersia, in 8 letters ; 
being 9 years Travels. Begun 1672. 
And 'f’inished 1681. Folio. Ijondon, 
1698. 

I No work has been more serviceable in 

I the compilation of the Glossary. 

I Fnllarton, Col. View of English Interests 

I in India. 1787. 

Galland, Antoine, Journal pendant son 
^jour k Constantinople, 1672-73. An- 
notd par Cb. Schefer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1881. 

I Galvano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with K.T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
O.B. Hak. SoO., 1863. 

Garda. CoUoquios dos Simples e Drogas 
e Cousas Mraeoinaes da India, e asst de 
Algumas Fmetas aohadas nwa . • • 
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oolupostos pelo Doutor Ckurda de Orta. 
Pbysico del Rei Joffo 8”. 2* edi<i&o. 

Lisixia, 1872. 

(Printed nearly page for pa^e with the 
original edition, which was printed at 
Goa by JoSo de Eredem in 1503.) A 
most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Oarcln de Tasay. Particularitds de la Re- 
ligion Mlisulmane dans TJnde. Paris, 
1861. 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2nded. 1878. 

Oaznier, Francis. Voyage d’Exploration 
on Indo-Chine. 2 vols. 4to and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scrii>t4:)rum Arabuin do 
Rebus Indicia Ixxji ct Opuscula Inedita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A. Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

. LUt of fjiiostarifs. 

Gill, Captain William. The River of 
Golden Bond, The Narrativo of a 
♦loumoy through China and Eastern 
'nixjt to Burmah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 
[(k>nden!<cd ed., Ix)ndon, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rov. (J, R. Mem. of Warren Hast- 
ings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

Munro. 


Graat-Dnif, Monnt-Stewart Elph. Ifotes of 
an Indian Jonrofity. 1876. 

Greathed. Hervev. Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi. 8vo. 1868. 
[Gribble, J. D. B. Bfannal of Ouddapeli. 
Madras, 1875. 

[Grierson, G. A. Biblr Peasant life. Oal* 
cutta, ld86. 

[Grigg, H. B. Manual of the Nilagiri DU- 
tnct. Madras, 1880.] 

Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay ArcbL 
pelago, Ac. From' Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 
Ac. Ac. In 2 vols. A new edition. 1772. 

The hrst edition seems to have been 
tmb. in 1766. 1 have never seen it. 

[The 1st ed., of which 1 possess a copy. 
18 dated 1767.] 

[Growse, F. S. Mathurit,*a District Memoir. 
3rd ed. Allahabad, 1883.] 

Guerreiro, Fernan. Belaolon Annual de 
las cosas que ban hecho loe Padres de la 
Comp, de J. . . . en (1)600 y (1)601, 
tradu'/ida de Portuguea par Oolaco. 
Sq. 8vo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Gundert. Dr. Malayalam and English 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 



Gmelin. Reise durch Siborien, 1773. j Trad, du Hollandois par M. J. 2 vols. 

Godinho de Eredia, Malaca, LTnde Meri > 8vo. Paris, 1811. 

dionale et le (Jathay, MS. orig. auto- [ [Radi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
graphe de, repnxluit et traduit par | Dyeing in the North-WWtem Provinces 

L. Janssen. 4lo. Bruxelles. 1882. \ and Oixdb. Allahabad. 1896.] 

Oooroo Pari^attan. writtten in TaniiU I Hadley. See under Moors, The, in the 
P. Boschi ; E.T. byBabington. 4lo. 1822. Gix)Ssaby. 


Gouvea, A. de. lornada do Aroebisix^ de , 
Goa, D, Frey Aloixo de Mene7.c.s , , . 
qunndo foy as Sernw do Malabar, Ac- 
«m. folio, ("oimbra, 1606. 

[Gover, C. E. The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India. Madrits, 1871.] 

Govi&da Bdmapta. or the History of a 
Bengal lUiyat. By the Rev, IA1 Beh(Iri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4 to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. 

Grainger, James. Ilie Sugar-Cane, a Poem 
in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764. 
Oramatica Indottana. Roma, 1778. 

See p. 4176. 

Gra^ Master, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi, byQuis. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
taiM of doggerel, begotten by the success 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Grant, Oolesworthy. Rural Ufe in Bengal. 

Lettera from an artist in India to his 
Sisters in England, [^e author died in 
Calcutta, 188a] Largo 8vo, 1860. 

Hope, Incidents in tee 
Sepoy War, 1867-58. London, 1873. 


Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. £.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
Dum et loatino-Malaicum. Homae, 1631. 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

in England. Bd. in 1 vol. 1836 and 

1860. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 vols. 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to tee time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotationa. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Oentoo Laws. 4te. 
London, 1776. 

Hall, Fite Edward. Modern Engliah, 1873. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Cactain. A New 
Account of the Eart Indies. 

The original publioatloo (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at Edinbufgb. 1727 ; a^n pob- 
liahed, london, 1744. I fear tee quota- 
tions are from both ; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. [Many 
of the references have now been checked 
with tee edition of 1744.) 
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Hamilton, Walter. Hinduitaa. Geographi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries. 2 toIs. 4to. London, 1820. 

Hammer -Pnrgotall) Jos^h. Geschichte 
derGoldenen Horde. 8to. Pesth, 1840. 

Haabi^ and Fldckiger. Pharmacogra* 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
There has been a 2nd ed. 

Hdnway, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of the British 
TriMe over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Trarela, Ac. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 

[Haiecnirt, Gapt. A. F. P. The Hiiuala^ran 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 

Hardy, Revd. Spence. Manual of Bud* 
Mfsm in its Modern Development. 

The title-page in my copy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1853. 

Hairlnxton, J. H. Elementary Analyaie 
of the Laws and Regulations enacted by 
the G.-G. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Hang, Martin. Enaya on t^,e Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis. 8vo. 1878. 

HaTart, Daniel, M.D. Op- en Ondeigang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Havldlis. The Hawkins* Voyages. Hak. 
Soc. Ed. by C, Markham. 1878. 

Habar, Bp. Reginald. NarratiTO of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. 3rd ed. 3 vols. 1878. 

But most of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 ^lonial and Home 
library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

Hedgea, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
\7illiam, in Bengal, Ac., 1681-1688. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, oy date ; the later, paged, 
from its sheets printed by the Hak, Soc. 
^11 unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 
Hak. S<K7. 1886.J 


Holland, Philemon. The Historie of the 
World, commonly called The Natvrall 
Historie of C. ninlTl Seovodvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic. 2 vols. Folio. London, 1601. 

Holwbll, J. Z. Interesting Hiatorieal 
ETonta Relative to the Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, Ac. 
Parti. 2nded. 1766. Part II. 1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, Ac. 
2 vols. Ed. 1855. 

[Hoole, £. Madras, Mysore, and the South 
of India, or a Personal Narrative of a 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. London, 1844.] 

Hombmrgh'i India Directory. Various 
editions have been used. 

Hontman. Voyage. See Bpielbeigon. I 
believe this is in the same collecnon. 

Hue ot Oabet. Soueonira d'un Voj^e 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine 

r ndant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. 

vols. 8vo. Paris 1850. [E.T. by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 1852.J 
[Hdgel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjah, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jervis. London, 1845. 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 
London, 1885.] 

Hulsius. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1623. 
HumAyfln. Private Mom. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. 1882. 

Humboldt, W. von. Die Kawi Sprache 
auf der Insel Java. 3 vols. 4io. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
/.li Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. W. 
Miles. (Or., Tr. Fund). 8vo. 1842. 


Hohn, V. Kultoxidlaasoa und Hausihiore 
in ihren Uenergang aus Asien nach 
Griechenland und Italien so wie in das 
Ubrige Europa, 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

Heidon, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Hoibert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
Ttavols into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlaiged by the 
An^or. Folio, 1638. AlsoSra ed. 16^. 

Hoikiots, G. B. Qanoon-e-Islam. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madras, 1863. 

Hoylln, Peter. Cosmographie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volnmes), folio, 1652. 



lM|m, William. Travels in India during 
Years 1780-88. 4to. 1793. 


[Him A Monoigraph on Trade and 
Manufeeturst in Northern Indio, 
Lucknow, 1880.] 

BoOHMliitmr. Tkav^ 1848, 


[Ibbotson, D. C. J. Outlines of Pan jab 
Ethnt^raphy. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibn Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah . . . 
bokanntunter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ. Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 
2 vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batuta. Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, 
Tezte Arahe, acoomMgnd d*une 
Traduction par C. De Frmneiy et le 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Socim Asi- 
atique). 4 vote. Paris, 1858-68. 

Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary. 
Tr. from the Arabic by Baron MoGuckin 
de Slane. 4 vote. 4 to. Paris, 1842-71. 

India in the ZVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, Ac. 
Edited by R. H. H^or, Esq., F.S.A. 
Hak. Soo. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellen^ 
borough. Ed. by Lord Colchester. 8vo. 
18747 
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JjMmxl Aatiquaiy, The, a Joomal of Orieo* 
tal Beaeakih. 4to. Boipbay, 1872, aod 
•aeoeeding yean till now. 

Indian Yoealmlaiy. See LiH of Glo$$ariea. 
l&titaeapf aNabob. H. F. Thompson. 

Su under Vabob in Glossabt. 
iBidctti Hiapalamia Opera, fiolio. Paris, 

Itm, Edward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1754, &c. 4to. London, 
1778. 


Jaoquemont Victor. Correapondanoe avec 
sa FamiUe, Ac. (1828-32). 2Tolfl. Paris, 
1832. 


Khoxeh AbdalkniTeaiii, Mem. of, tr. by 
Oladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Xinloeh, A. A, Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W.P. 2nd Series. 
4to. 1870. 

Kiimeir, John Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Fenian Emidn. 4to. 1818. 

[Kipling, f . L. Beast aod Man in India, 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals 
in their Relations with the People. 
London, 1892.] 

Eircber, Athan. China Monumentis. Ae. 
lUnatrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1607. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of NepanL 
4to. 1811. 


■ (English Translation.) 2 vols. 1834. 
Jagor, F. Ost-lndische Handwork und 
Gewerbe. 1878. 

Jahangnier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Price (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 


Jal, A. Ardidologie Navale. 
8to. Paris, 1^0. 


2 vols. large 


Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Kundall, Esq. Hak. See. 1850. 

Jarrio, P. (S.J.). Remm Indiearum 
Thesanrufl. 3 vols. 12mo. Coloniao, 
1616-16. 

Jenkina, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerden's Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, Ac. Cal- 
outtA, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

Mmmmmlrn. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
JerdoQ, Suigoon- Major Madras Army. 
London, 1874. 

[Johnsen, D. Sketches of Field Sports as 
followed by the Natives of India. 
London, 1822.] 


Joiaville, Jean Sire de. Hist, de Saint 
I^mis, Ac. Texte et Trad, par M. Natalis 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. Paris, 1874. 

Jones, Mem. of the life, Writings, and 
Corremndenoe of Sir WilUam. By 
Ix>rd Teignmoutb. Orig. ed., 4to., 1804. 
That quoted is— 2od ed. 8 to., 1807. 

Jordanos, Friar, Mirabilia Descripta 
(0.1828). HAK.SOO. 1868. 

J. Ihd. Arch. Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelm, edited by Logan. Singapore, 
1847, sejj. 

Jnlien, Stanialaa. Su FMerins. 


Klaproth, J ules. Magasin Asiatiiiie. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

Knssilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 

La Close, M. V. Hist, du Christlsaiame 
des Indes. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. £.T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Bousae, Dictionnaire UnlTersel du 
XIX* Sitcle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 

Lane’s Modem Egyptians, ed. 2 vols. 1856. 

Do., ed. 1 vol. 8vo. 1860. 

Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

[Le Finn, H. Manual of the Salem District. 
2 vols. Madras, 1883.] 

Leland, C. G. Fidgin-English Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 

[Leman, G. D. Manual of the Ganjam 
District. Madras, 1882.] 

Lembranga de Cousas da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of Suhsidioe, q.v. 

Letter to a Frqpri^r of the £. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1750. 

Letters of Simpldn the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 

Letten from Madras during the years 1836- 
1839. By a Lady, pulia Chsriotte 
Maitland.] 1843. 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieusea. Ist issue in 
34Recuoil8. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 2Dd 
do. re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780-1783. 

Leunclavius. Annales Sultanorum 0th- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Franoof. 158A In 
the B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 
Scaliger. 

Lewin, Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or How 1 helped to Govern India, 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book. 


Keen^fiBr Engelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Civfle etEomesiastiquedu Japoa. Folio. 
LaHaye. 1729. 

-■ Ani. Sxot. Amtisnitatum Ezoti- 
. • , libaoioiilt V. . • . Auctore 
fSngdberto Kssmpfero, D. Sm. 4to. 
iMgovto, 1712. 


[ The Wild Races of South-Eastern 

India, Loudon, 1870.] 

Loydon, John. Poetical Renudi^ with 
Memoirs of his life, by Rev. J. lloitOB. 
London, 1819. 

(BumeU has quoted from a reprint at 
Ci^tta of the Life, 1823.) 
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life in MoftuMil, by an Ex-Civilian. | 
2 vola. 8vo. 1878. 

Light of Aiito, or the Great Renunciation. 
Ail told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Llndaaya, Liyas of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Lindsay. 3 vols. 8vo.a 1849. 

Unadioton. Most of the quotations are 
the old English version: lohn 
Hvighen van Linschoten, his Discours 
of Voyages into Ye Baste and Weste 
Indies. Printed at Ijondon by lohn 
Wolfe, 1698 — either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for the Hak. 
SOG. (2 vols. 1885), eoited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiole. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is: ^‘Itinerarie 
Voy we ofter Schipvaert van Jan H uygen 
van Linschoteu." To T'Amstolredam, 
1596. 

Uttid, E. Diet, de la Languo Fran^aiso. 
4 vols. 4to., 1873-74, and 1 vol. Suppt., 
1877. 

Idyroa das Monedes. (Collec^ao do Monu- 
mentos Jneditos). Pnbld. by R. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

[Uoyd, Sir W. Gerard. Capt. A. A 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor 
to the Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 

Lodl^er, Charles. An Account of the 
Imdein India, Ac. liondon, 1711. 

[Logail, W. Malabar. 3 vols. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Longf Rev. James. Selections from Un- 
published Records of Government (Fort 
William) for the years 1748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord* Display of two forraigne Sects in 
the East Indies. 1. A Discouerie of the 
Sect of Uie Banians. 2. The Religion 
of the Persees. Sm. 4to. 1630. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy, 2 vols. 8vo. 1877. 

Labbook, Sir John. Origin of Civilisation. 
1870. 

Lueena, P. JoSo de. Hist da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio. Lisbon, 1600. 

Lndolidiias, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Francof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1681. 

LolUier. Voyage du Sieur, auz Grandes 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1705. Also E. 
T., 1716. 

Lotfallali. Autobiog. of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Eastwiok. 
1857. 

Kacarliii. Tkavels of the Patriarch. E.T. 
by F. C. Belfour (Or. Trans. Fund). 4to. 


M*Crindle, J . W. Ancient India as deaoribed 
by Ktesias the Knidian. 1882. 

— Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy. 1885. 

[ The Invasion of India I v Alexander 

the Great. New ed. Ijondon, 1896.] 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of the Bombay Presidency 
(prepared for the great Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1883). 

MacCTOgor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey through Kborassan. 2 vols. 
1875. 

Mackenzie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier's Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kenVJe. 2 vols. 8vo. 1882. 

[ Life in the Mission, the Camp, and 

the Zen4n4, or Six Years in India. 2nd 
ed. London, 1854.] 

Mackenzie Collection. Deso. Cataloguo 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, Capt. A. An Account of the 
Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, Ac. Bombay, 
1833. 

[Macla^n, E. D. Monograph on tbe Gold 
and Silver Works of the Punjab. 
Lahore, 1890.] 

MacLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar- 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

[McMahon, Lieut. -Col. A. R. The Karens 
of the Golden Chei-sonese. London, 1876.] 

McNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 1878. 

Madras, or Fort St. George. Dialogues 
writter. originally in tbe Naniga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V. Halle, 
17o0. (German). 

Maffeos, Joannes Petrus, E. S, J. His- 
torianim Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

— also Selectarum Episiolarum ex 
India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1588). 

I, Sir Henry S. Village Communitios. 

Sided. 1876. 

Early History of Institutions. 1875. 


MoCrindlO, J. W. Ancient India os described 
by Me^tbenes and Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 

Transl. of the Periplus Haris Ery- 

ihraei, and of Arrian's Voyage of Near^ 
ebus. 1879. 


Makiiii. Hist, des Sultana Mamlouks de 
I'Egypte par . . . trad, par M. Quatre- 
mhre. (Or. Transl. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1837-1842. 

Malaca Conqniatada pelo Grande Af. de 
Alboquerque. A Poem by Fr. do Sa de 
Monezes. 4to. 1634. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist, of Cimtral India. 
1st ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824; 3rd, 1832. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Persia. 2 vols. 4to. 1815. 

[Newed. 2 vols. 1829.) 

Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 3 vols. 


1836. 

Maloolm*! AncodotM of the Maimen and 
Customs of London during the IBth Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1868. 
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]KaJlld«l 8 lo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E. Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 

Muming. See Marram’s Tibet. 

Man u al ou Breue IxiBtractQAo que serue por 
Uso D*as Crian 9 As, quo Aprendem I^r, 
e com 69 ain rezar nas Escholas Portu- 
guezas, quo sfio em Jndia Oriental; e 
especialmonte na Costa dos Malaliaros 
quo se chama Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S.P.G. 
It cxintains a prayer ^*A orafilo por 
a Illustrissima Com{janhia da India 
Oriehtal.”) 

Manual of the Geology of India. Large 
8 vo. 2 parts by M edlicott anfl Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M.A. Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Devic. Dictionnaire Etymologii[ue 
des Mots d’origino orientale. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of LittrA 1877. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuclle ct Crricvse des 
Eoyaumos de Tunquin et de Lao. Trad- 
de ritalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo. Secrotorum Fidelium 
Orucis. See BongaraiUB, of whose work 
it forms the 2 nd part. 

Markham* C. K., C.B. Travels iu Pem 
and India. 1862. 

Clavijn. Ntirr. of Emlmssy of Buy 

Gonzalez do (J. U/ the Court of I'imouV 
(1403-6), Tra. and fkl. by C. R. M. 
Hak. Soc. 1859. 

’a Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

0. Bogle to Tibet ; and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasii. 8 vo. 
1876. 

f A Memoir of the Indian Surveys. 

2 nd ed. Tjondon, 1878.] 

Marmol, El Veedor Lvy.s de. Descri|x;ion 
General de Africa ; Libro Tcrcero, y 
Segundo Volumeri de la Priraera [)arte. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malayou* ou Kecuoil 
des Mots Malais Kran^is^s, par Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Comptc Rendu du 
Prov, dos Orion talistes). Paris, 

Mareden, W. Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, tran.sl. from the original by, 
(0. T. F.). 1830. 

Histoiy of Sumatra. 2nd ed. 4to. 

1784 ; 3rd ed. 4to. 1811. 

Dictionary of the Malayan lan- 
guage. In two Parts. 4to. 1812. 

A Brief Mom. of his Life and Writ- 
ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 1838. 

Martinea de la Puente. Compendio de los 
DesoubrimentoSj Conquistas y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus Jslos. Sq, 
8 vo. Madrid, 1681. 

[Mason, F. Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Rangoon, 1860. 

[MaaperOi G. The Dawn of Civilisation. 

. Egypt and Ohaldaea. Ed. by A. H. 
Sayoe. London, 1894.] 


Mas'ndi. Ma^oudi, Les Prairies d ’Or par 
’ ^rbier de Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
toille. 9 vols. 8 vo. 1861-1877. 

[Mateer, S. The Land of Charity: A 
Descriptive Account of Travancore and 
its People. London, 1871.] 

Mattbioli, P. A. Commentary on Dios- 
cori^s. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French tran^l. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Manndeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell. 
8 vo. 1866. 

Max Hayelaar door Multatuli (E. Douwes 
lV:$kker). 4th ed. Amsterdam, 1875. 
lliis is a novel descriV>ing Society in 
Java, Vjut especially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi- 
nally published c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in Java aud the mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

[Mayue, J. D. A Treatise on Hindu Law 
aud Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehreu, M. A. F. ‘ Manuel de la Cosmo- 
gnit>hie du Moyen Age (tr. de I'Arabe 
d e Chem.scdd] u*Diniichql ). Copenbague, 
Ac. 1674. 

Memoirs of the Bevolutiou in BcngaL 

(’I'ract.) 17M. 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Rome in 
1585 : Historia de las cossas mas notables, 
Ritc»a y Custumbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (Ac. ) . . . heebo y ordenado por 
cl mvv R. P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gon- 
z/ilez ue Mendo 9 a, Ac. The quotations 
ore from the Hak, Soc.’s reprint, 2 vole. 
(1853). of R. Parke’s E.T,, entitled “The 
Historic of the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of China ” (Ac). Ijondon, 1588. 

Meninski. F. a M. TheBaunis Linguarum 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de I'lnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der IJth et Devic. 4to, Leide, 
1883. 

Middleton's Voyage, Sir H. Lost East 
India V. to ^niam and the Maluoo 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 1606; 
also reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Milbum, Wra. Oriental Commerce, Ao. 2 
vols. 4to. 1813. [Newed. 1vol. 1825.] 

Miles. See Hydur AH and Tipd. 

Mill, Jani&s. Hist, of British India. 
Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition iised in 8 vo, edited and com- 
pleted by H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 1840. 

Milman, Bishop. Memoir of, by Frances 
Maria Milman. 8 vo. 1879. 

Millingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. 

Minsheu, John. The Guide into the 
Tongues, Ac. TTie 2nd cd. folio, 1627. 

Minto, Lord, in India. Life and Letters 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, while Govemor- 
Qeneml of India. Edited by his mat 

I niece, the Countess of Minto. 8 vo. 1880. 
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XIntb Life of Gilbert by CounteM of 
Hinta 8 ▼ols. 1874. 

Mtet-i-Abmbdi. iS^ BM*a Qaibrat. 

Xlfleellaiiea Cnriosa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 957a, and 236. 

Hiaaion to Aya. Narrative of the M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Capt. 
H. Yule, Secretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1868. 

HoOQilot, Jean. Voyages en Afrique, Asie, 
Indes Orientales et Oooidentallea. Paris, 
1617. The edition quoted is of 1645. 

Vohit, The, by Sidi Ali Kapudan. Trans- 
lated Extracts, Ac., by Jos^h v. 
Hammer - Purgsta 11, in J. A. o. Soc. 
Bengal. Vols. III. and V. [Also see 
Sidi All.] 

Holoiwortll't Dioty. Mardthl and English. 
2nded. 4to. Bombay 1857. 

M<moy* William. Java, or How to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (I believe Mr. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title. ) 

Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opera- 
tions of Capt. Little's Detachment, Ac. 
4to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas. Lnlla Kookh. 1817. 

[Morier, J. A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
London, 1812.] 

Morton, Life of Leyden. iSee Leyden. 

Mountain, Mem. and Letters of Col. 
Armine 8. H. 1857. 

Muir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

[Mnkhuji, T. N. Art • Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 18^.] 

MhUer, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of Language. 1st Ser. 1861. 
2ndSer. 1864. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 1878. 

[Mnndy, Gen. G. 0. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 3rd ed. London, 
1858.] 

Mnnro, Sir T. Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Rev. O. R. Oleig. 8 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd voL of additional 
letters.) 

His Minutes, Ac., edited by Sir 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1881. 

Mnnro, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Military 
Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-M. 4to. 
1789. 

Mnnro. Suigeon Gen., C.B. Beminiscettoefi 
of Military Service with the 93rd High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
its land.) 

Napto, General Sir CSiarles. Reoorda of 
the Indian Command of, comprising tU 


his General Orders, Ac. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1861. 

[Neale, F. A. Narrative of a Residence at 
the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modem 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

[N.E.D. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles: founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society: edited by J. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox- 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. H., M.A. The Madnra Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage en Arahie, Ac. 

2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

Deso. de TArable, 4to. Amsterdam, 

1774. 

Nieuhof, Joan. Zoe-en Lant Reizo. 2 vols. 
folio. 1682. 

Norbert, Pbre (O.S.F.). Mdmoiies Histo- 
riques present's au Souverain Pontife 
Benoit aIV. sur les Missions des Indes 
Orientales (A bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits). 2 vols. 4to. Luques (Avignon). 
1744. A Srd vol. London, 1750; also 
4 pts. (4 vols.) 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Records 
in Fort St. George (1670-16S1). Parts 
1., IL, 111. Madras. 1871-73. 

N. A: E. Notioes et Extraits des Mann- 
scrita de la Bibliotb6aue du Boi (and 
afterwards AcUionalty Impfrialey Royaley 
Ac. ). 4to. Paris, 1787, ef eeqq. 

Notices of Madras and Cnddalore in the 

Last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger- 
mans) of the 8.P.C.K. Small 8vo. 

1858. A very interesting little work. 

Novns orbis Regionnm ac Insularum 

Veteribus InoogDitaruro, Ac. Basilino 
apud lo. Hervagium. 1555, folio. Orig. 
ed., 1537. 

Nunes, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidas o Moedas. 1554. Con- 
tained in Snbeidlos, q.v. 

Oakfleld, or Fellowship in the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Ite. B.N.I. 
2 vols. 2nd ed. 1854. The Ist ed. 
was apparently of the same year. 

Observer, The Indian. See Boyd. 

[Olivant, L. Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin's Mission to China and Japan in 
the years 1857-8-9. 2 vols. Edinourgh, 

1859. 

[Oppert, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Bbaratavarsa or India. Westadnsier, 
1893. 

[Oriental Sporting Magaiine, June 1828 
to June 1833, reprint. 2 vols. London, 
1878.] 

Ome, Robert. HisteHoal Ftanneate of 
the Mogul Empire, Ac. This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch of bis life, 
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& 0 ., was issued after his death. 4to. 
1805. 

0niie,Bobert. HtatoftheUiliUiyTraiui- 
aettons of the British Nation in Indo- 
stan. 8 vols. 4to. The dates of editions 
are as follows: Vol. I., 1763; 2nd ed., 
1773 ; 3rd ed., 1781. Vol. II. (in two 
Sections commonly called Vols. II. and 
III.), 1778. Posthumous edition of the 
complete work, 1805. These all in 4to. 
Reprint at Madras, large 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeok. A Voyage to China and the £. 
Indies. Tr. by J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Osbonie, Hon. W. G. Court aad Camp of 
Runjoet Singh. 8vo. 1840. 

Ousely, Sir William. Trayela in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Oyiagton, Rev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1696. 

[OWOB, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1833.] 


Palgrave, W. Gifford. Narrative of a 
Year’s Journey through (’entral and 
Westeni Arabia. 2 vols. 1865. [New 
ed. 1 vol. 1868.] 

Pallegoiz. Monseigneur. Description dii 
Koyaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

[Palmer, Rev. A. S. Folk-etymology, 
London, 1882.] 

Pauduxamg'Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originmly published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. lo26. The author was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H, S. King k Co. in 1878, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. small 8vo. ; but Burnell's ap- 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 
[See 4 ^r. N. k Q. xi. 439, 527. The 

a uotations have now been given from 
^0 ed. of 1878.] 


Paajab Notei and Queriee, a monthly 
Periodical, ed. by Capt. R. C. Temple. 
1883 teqq. [Continued as **North Ihdiaii 
KotM and Qaaries," ed. by W. Crooke. 
5 vols. .18^-96.] 

Paolino, Fra P. da S. Bartolomeo. Via^o 
alle Indih Orieniali. 4to. Roma, 1796. 

Paolino, E.T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 

[Poaroa^ N. Life and Adventures in Abys- 
sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1881.] 

Pagalotti, Fr. Bslducci. Ia Pratioa di Mer- 
oatura, written o. 1348 ; publd, by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in hia work Della Decima, Ac. lis- 
bone o Lucca (really Florence), 1765-66. 
4 vols. 4to. Of' this work it constitutes 
the 8rd volume. Sxtracts traoMated in 
Cathay and the Wav Thither, a.v. The 
8th volume ia a mmilar won by O. 
Vnanoi written o. 1440. 


PAlerine Bonddbigtea, by gtaaialaa, Julian. 
Vol. 1. Vie et Vojrages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. Mdmoires 
desContr^esOccidentales. Paris. 1857. 

[Pel^, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Flay of 
Hasan and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

PemberAn, Major R. B. Beport on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant'a (T.) View of Hindooetnn, India 
extra Gangem, China, and Japan. 
4vo]8. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Modii Aevi Qnatnor. Be- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent. Idpsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pnltnney. A NoveL 3 vols. 
1844. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir John Kaye.) 

Peripini Uaxie ErytluMi (I have used 
sometimes C. Miiller in the Oeoff. Greed 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de In Cioiz. Hist, de TImnr-beo, 
Ac. 4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 

Philnlethes, The Boeenwen'e Voyage to 
Bombay. 1760. 

Philippi, R.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Itmerarinm Orientale, Ac. 1652. 

PhiUips, Sir Richard. A MilUon of PheU. 
Ed. 1387. [This Million of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

PhilliM, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and the Learning of the People 
of Malabar. 16mo. London, 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo-Eoro- 
peenes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859-1868. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Hagollan, translated from the accounts 

of . By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Hak.Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part III. 
Folio. 1711. 

Pinto, Femam Mendes. Peregrhuu^ de 
— por elle escrita, Ac. Fono. Origin- 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan's). The Vovages and Ad- 
ventures of Fernand Mendez P., A 
Portugal, Ac. Done into English by 
H. C, Gent. Folio. London, IwS. 

Pioneer A Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weeklj^ Newspapers punlishM at 

PiaOy Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusqne Re 
Naturali et MedioA Folio. Amster- 
dam, 1658. See Bowftiu^ whose book is 
attached. 

[Platte, J. T. A Dictionary of UrdO, Classi- 
cal Hindi, and English. London, 1884.] 

Plasrteir, G. Taloof-l-Bheireof, or Indian 
Materia Medico. Tr. from the original 
by. Oakutta^ 1888. 
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PoggluB De Varietate Fortanae. The 

quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Fried r. 
Kuntsmann’s Die Indinis. 

Muncben. 1863. 

Pollok, Lt.-Ool. Sport in BritiBb Burmah, 

Assam, and the Jyntoah Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. • 


ard do Ijaval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

There is a smaller first, sketch of 1611| 
under the name *M)iscoura des Voyages 
dos Francais aux ludes Orion tales/' 



Qanoon e Islam. See Herklots. 


Polo, The Book of Ser Marco, the Venetian. 
Newly Tr. and Ed. by Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B. In ‘2 vols. 1871. 2nd cd., 
revised, with new matter and many new 
llluatraiions. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Tracts. 3 vols. 8vo. 1783. 
Pridham, C. An Hist., Pol. and Slat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and it.s Dcpoiuloncies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 


Primor e Honra da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Kr. A. Frey re (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 


Pringle (Mrs.) M.A. 
^Africa. 1880. 


A Journey in I’laat 


[Pringle, A. T. Selections from the Consulta- 
tions of the Agent, Govenior, and* 
Council of Fort St. George, 1681. 4th 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

— — The Diary and Consultation Book of 
the Agent, <70vemor, and Council of 
Fort St, Cleorge. 1st Series, 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1894-95.] 


PrinBep’B EsBaya. Essays on Indian An- 
tiquities of the late James Priria^) . . . 
to which are added bis Usefal Tables 
ed. ... by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1858. 

Prinflep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm. of the Marquess of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 


Propagation of the Gospel in the East. In 
Three Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Mi.ssionaries Ziegenbalg and 
Plntsoho. 


Prosper Alpinus. Hist. Aegypt. Natura- 
lis et Kerum .Acg^tianim Libri. 3 vols. 
sm. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1755. 

Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical and 
t^emacular Names and Uses, by J. L, 
Stewart. Jjahore, 


Pmdaiib Trade Report. Report on the 
Trade and Resources of the Countries on 
the N.W. Boundary of British India. 
By B. H. Dayies, Bee. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

Purchas, his PUgrimes, Ac. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
as Vol. V. It is really a separate work. 
— — His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 
World, Ac. The 4tb ed. folio. 1625. 
The 1st ed. b of 1614. 


Pprard dp Laval, Francois. Disepurs du 
Veyage des Francais aux Indes Orient- 
ales, 1615-16. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 1619 
in 2 vols. 12ino. Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 as Voyage de Franc. Pyr- 


Baffles' Fiist. of Java. [2nd. ed. 2 vols. 
Ijondon, 1830.] 

[Raikes, C. Notes on the North-Western 
Province.^ of India. London, 1852. 

[R4jendral4la Ultra, Tndo- Aryans. Con- 
tributions towards the Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Mediieval History. 

2 vols. Ijondon. 1881.] 

Raleigh, Bir W. 'i’hc Discourse of the Em- 
pire of Guiana. Ed. by Sir R. Bchom- 
burgk. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

RamAyana of Tulsi D&s. Translated by 
F. Growse. 1878. (Revised ed. 1vol. 
Allahulwl, 1883.) 

Ramuslo, G. B. Delle Navigationi e 
Vifiggi. 3 vf>ls. folio, in Venotia. Tlio 
editions used by me are Vol. 1., 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606; Vol. III., 1556 ; except a 
few quotations from C. Federici, which 
are from Vol. III. of 1606, in the B. M. 

Rashiduddin, in Quatrembre, Histoire des 
Mongols do )a Per.<«e, par Kaschid ol-din, 
trad. Ac., par M. Quatremdre. Atlas 
folio. 1836. 

RAs MAIA, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
vince of Goozerat. By Alex. K inloch 
Forbes, H.13.I.C.C.S. 2 vols, 8vo. 

London, 1856. 

Also a iVew Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize 
(Scotland). Published by the Treasury. 
Edinb. 1867. 

Ravensbaw, J. H. Gnur, its Ruins and 
In.'^oription.s. 4bj. 1878. 

Baverty. Major H. G. TabakAt-i-NAsixi, 
E.T. 2 vols. 8vo. London,' 1881. 

Rawlinson's Herodotus. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edition. 1880. 

Ray, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages. In Two Parts 
(includes Bauwoln). The second edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 1705. 

Historia Plantarum. Folio. p. 

957a. 

Synoxwls Methodica Animalium 

Quadnipedum ot Berpentini Generis, Ac. 
Auctoro Joanne Raio, F.R.8. Londini, 
1693. 

Raynal, Ah\A W. F. Histolie PhUoMiphi- 

S Eie et Politique des Etablissements des 
uropeens dans les deux Indes. (First 
published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

first English translation by J. Juata- 
mond, Tjondon, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori- 
ginal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by the same Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 
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Befomer, A True. (By CoL Goorge Ghes- 
ney, R.E.). 3 vols. 1873. 
Begalationiifor the Hod. ComiMUiy't Troops 
on the Coast of Coromandel, by M.-Oen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., Ac. Ac. Madras, 
1787. 

Reinaud. Fragmens sur I'lnde, in Jonrn, 
Scr. IV. tom. iv. 

Se€ Relation. 

M4moire sur Tlnde. 4to. 1849. | 

Relation des Voyages faites paries Arabes 

ot les Persans . . . trad., Ac., |>ar M. 
Reinaud. 2 sm. vols. Paris, 1845. 

Rennell, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindofjstan, or the Mogul Empire. 
3rd edition. 4to. 1793. 

Resende, Garcia do. Chron. del Rey dom 
Joiio U. Folio. Evura, 15.51, 

[Revelations, the, of an Orderly. By Paunch* 
kourec Khan. Benares, 1866.j 

Rhode, n., van Dmkenstein. HortttS 
Malabaricus. 6 vols. folio. Amstclod. 
1686. 

Rhys Davids. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. Aw 
dau (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Ribeiro, J . Fadalidade Historica. (1 685. ) 

First piihliahed recently. 

[Rice, B. L. CJaz<*ttecr of MyvSore. 2 vols. 
liondon, 1897. 

[Riddell l)r. K Indian Domestic Econon^y. 
7th ed. Calcutta, 1871. 

[Risley, 11. H. The 'I’Hhes and Castes of 
Bengal. 2 v<»ls. ( 'ale utta, 1891.] 

Ritter, C*url. Erdkunde. 19 vols. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822*1859. 

Robinson Plulip. Garden, in My 
Indian. 

Rochon. Abbe. iSVr p. 81t></. 

[Roe, Sir T. Embassy to the (\>urt of the 
Great Mogul, lt515-19. Ed. by W. 
Foster. Uak. Soc. 2 vols. 1899.] 

Roebuck, T. An English and Hindot^stanee 
Naval Dictionary. 12uio. Calcutta, 
1811. Small 

Rogerius, Abr. De open Deure tot het 
Verlx>rgen Hyedciidom. 4 to. I^vden, 
1651. 

Also .sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. ; — 

Roger, Abraham. La Porte Ouverte , . . 
ou la Vrayo Representation, Ac. 4 to. 
Amstordnrii, 1670. 

The author was the first Chaplain at 
Piilicat (1631-1641), and then for some 
years at Batavia (see Havart, p. ]%2). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3}. The book 
was brought out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
liOXd (q.v.) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap- 
lain Roger was doing the same at Puli- 
oat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former, ft 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 


words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanal^ 
{Padmandbha)j who knew Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation ' of 
Bbartrihari's Satakas, which is printed 
at the end of the book. It is the first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro* 
poan language (A.B.). 

Roteir^da Viagem de Vasco da Gama em 

MCCCCXCYii. 2a edimo. Lislma, 1861. 
The 1st ed. was published in 1838. The 
work is inscribed to Alvaro Velho. Bee 
Figaniere, liibh'og. JiUt. Pori. p. 159. 
(Note byA.B.). 

De Castro. 

Rousset L4on. A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 

Paris, 1878. 

[Row, T. V. Manual of Tanjoro District. 
Madras. 1883.1 

Royle. J. F., M.D. An Essay on the An- 
tii|uity of Hindoo Medicine. Svo. 1837. 

Illmstrations of the Botany and 

other branch fes of Nat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 voK folio. 1839. 

Rubruk, Wiihelmus de. Itinexarinm in 
Recueil de Voyages et de Memoires de 
la Soc. de Geographic. Tom. iv. 1837. 

RumphiUB (Geo. Kvontrd Rumpbf.). Her- 
barium Ambtnnense. 7 vols. folio. Am- 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 

Russell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on the coast of Coro- 
mandel 2 vols. folio. 1803. 

Rycaut. Sir Paul Present State of the 
Gttoman Empire. Folio< 1687. Ap- 
i-)ended to ed. of Snollys’ Hist, of the 
Turk-*. 

Saar, Jnhann Jacob, Ost - Indianische 
Ftlnf • zehn - J&hrige Kriegs - Diensto 
(Ac.). (1644-1659.) Folio. Numbeig, 

1672. 

Sacy, Bilvestro dc. Relation de PEgypte. 
Set Abdallatif. 

Chrestomathie Arabe. 2de Ed. 3 

v»>Is. 8vo. Paris, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfahan!, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. C. from original 
Persian MBS., Ac. Oriental Trs^la- 
tion Fund, 1832, 

Sainsbury, W. Noel Calendar of State 
Pai)ers, East Indies. Vol. I., 1862 
(1.513-1616); Vol. 11 , 1870 (161M621Vp 
Vol III, 1878 (1622-1624); Vol. IV., 
1884 (1625-1629). An admirable work. 

Sanang Setsen. Oeschichte der Ost-Mon- 
golen . . . von Ssanang Sseteen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordns. aua dem Mongol . . . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Sanderson, G. P. Tliirteen Years amoitf 
the Wild Beasts of India, 3rd e£ 
London, 1882.] 

Bangermano, Rev. Father. A deseriptaon 
of the Burmese Empire. Trandsted 
by W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. TransL Fund). 
4to. Rome, 1883. 
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Ban Bomaii, Fray A. Histoiia Oantral 
de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1603. 

SasMtli, Lattare, contained in Da Qubar- 
natia, q.v. 

Salgr. Bav. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Soihiltbazgar, Johann. The Bon^affe and 
Ttavala of. Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Bdumtan, Wontar. Oost-IndischeVoyagia, 
Ac, t’Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter Sohtllxan, q.v. 

[Sohradar, 0. Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by P. B. 
Jevons. London, 1890.] 

Sdiuliaii, Walter. Ost-Indische Heisc- 
Beschreibung. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 
See Schoatan. 

Bchnylar, Eugene. Turkiftaii. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

[Soott, J. G. and J. P. Mardiman. Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
5 vols. Rangoon, 1900.] 

Berafton, Luke. Raflaxiona on the Govern- 
nient of Hindustan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Baalv, Capt. J. B. The Wondan of Ellora. 
Svo. 1824. 

Bair Mutaqheiin, or a View of Modern 
Times, being a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
rVom the Persian of Gholnm Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Baton-SUTi w. S., aud Hugh Sandeman. 
SalacUoiU from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. Svo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

flhav, Bobeit. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Kfishghdr, 1871. 

Bhaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barbazy and 
the Levant 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

8halT0cka*a Voyiure. A V. round the 
Worid, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform’d in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22.* By Capt. George S. London, 1726. 

flhanilig, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 3vol8.4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Bhanrood, Mrs. Btoriea from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. lliis work was 
originally published al>out 1817, but I 
cannot trace tbe exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some vi^w of the life of 
the non-oommistioned rank^ of a British 
regiment in Indi^ though of course 
much is changed sinoe its date. 

Bharwood, Mrs., The Life of, ohiedy Auto- 
biographical. 1857. 

BUpi^ Johai^ Mtamoira of the Extraordi- 
nary Military Career oi . . . written by 
Himself. 2nd ed. (Fimt ed., 1829). 
3Td..8w. 1830 l ' 


Bibrae, Kevd. J. The Oiaat Afrtan 
Island. 1880. 

Bid! *iJi. The Mohit, hj S. A. Kapodan. 
Exts. translated by Joseph v. Hammer, 
in As, Soc, Bengal^ Vols. III. A V. 

Relation des Vo^ngea de, nomm^ 

ordinairement Katibi Roumi, trad, sur 
la version allemande de M. DiSss par 
M. Moris in Journal Asiatiquet Ser. I. 
tom. ix. 

[ The Travels and Adventures of the 

Turkish Admiral. Trans, by A. 
Vambery. London, 1899.] 

Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai 
See Ftaieobaldi. 

Bimpkin. See Letters, 

[Bkeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
I ntroduction to the Folklore and Popular 
Religion of tbe Malay Peninsula. 8vq. 
London, 1900. 

[Bkinner, Capt. T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains to the Sources of tbe Jumna 
and the Ganges, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1833.] 

Bkinner, Li. -Col. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1861. 

Bleaman, Lt.-Col.(Sir Wm.). Bamueeana 
and Vocabulary of the PectiJiar Language 
of the Thugs. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

Rambles and BeooUecticois of an 

Indian Official. 2 vols. large Svo. 1844. 
An excellent book. [New ed. in 2 vols., 
by V. A. Smith, in Constable’s Oriental 
Mi.scoIIauy. London, 1893.] 

[ A Journey through tbe Kingdom of 

Oudhinl849-^. 2 vols. London, 1858.] 

Bmall, Rev. G. A Laskari Dictionary. 
12mo., 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 
Roebuck, q.v.). 

Smith. R. Bosworth. Life of Lord Law- 
rence. 2 voLs. Svo. 1883. 

Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of the Regular 
Corps in the service of Native Pnnees. 
4to. Tract. Calcutta, N.D. London. 
1805. 

[Society in India, by an Indian Ofhoer. 2 
vols. London, 1841. 

Society, Manners, Tales, and Fictions of 
India. 3 vols. London, 1844.] 

Bolvyna, F. B. Lee Hindoos. 4 vols. 
folio, Paris, 1808, 

Bonnerat. Voyages aux Indes Orientales 
et k la Chine 2 vols. 4to. 1781. Also 
3 vols. Svo. 1782. 

Sousa, P. Frapeesoo de. Orients Conquii- 
tado a Jesus Christo pelos Padres da 
Comps nha de Jesus. Folio. Lisbon. 
1710. Rerarint of Pt. 1. , at Bombay, 1881. 

Southey, R. Curse of Rehama. 1810. In 
Collected Works. 

Bplelbergen van Woerwijok, Vmge oil 
(Four Veysges to the JL Indies fhim 
1594 to im, in Dutch.) 1646, 

Bporsiigar, Pipf.^ys. Die Poet mdEetoe- 
Boutmi des Orients. 8vo« 
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[Btaatod Dictionary, the, of Angliciied 
Worde and F^rases, by 0. A. M. 
Fennell. Cambridge, 1892.] 

Btaaldy'a Yuoo da Ckuna. See Coma. 
Btannton, Sir G. Authentic Aoeonnt of 
Lord Macartney's Embassy to the 
Emperor of China. 2yols. 4to. . 1797. 
Btaroriniui. VoyaM to the E. Indies. Tr. 
from Dutch by S. H. Wilcoclce. 3 vols. 
1798. 

BtadmaB, J. O. Narrative of a Five Years' 

in Surinam. ^2 vols. 4to. 1806. ^ 
Btephoii, Sir James F. Story of Nnn* 
oomar and Impey. 2 vols. 1885. 
Stokes, M. Indian Fairy Tales. Calcutta, 
1879. 

Btrangford, Viscount, Select Writings of. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1869. 

St. Piem, B. de. La Chaumitre Indienne. 
1791. 

[Stuart, H. A. S^e Sturrock, J. 

[Sturrock, J. and Stuart, H. A. Manual of 
S. Canara. 2 vols. Madras, 1894-95.] 
Subsidios para a Historia da India Fortu> 

S ueza. (Published by the Koyal Aca- 
omy of Lisbon.) Lislion, 1878. 
Sulivan, Cant. G. L., 11. A. Dhow Chasing 
in Zanzilmr Waters, and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa. 1873. 

Surgeon's Daughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 

1827. Reference by chapter. 

Symes, Major Michael. Account of an 
Embassy to tho Kingdom of Ava, in 
the year 1795. 4to. 1800, 

Taranatha'e Qeschidite dee Buddhismut 

in India. (*erni. Tr. by A. Schiefiier. 
St. Petersburg, 1869. 

Tavernier, J. B. Los Six Voyages en 
Turquie, on Perse, et aux Indes. 2 vols. 
4to. Paris, 1676. 

E.T., which is generally that quoted, 

being conUune*! in Collections of TruvelH, 
&c. ; being the Travels of Monsieur 
Tavernier, Bernier, and other great 
men. In 2 vols. folio, liondon, 1684. 
[Ed. by V. A. Ball. 2 vols. London, 
1889.1 

Taylor, Col. Meadows. Story of My Life. 

8vo. (1877). 2ndod. 1878, 

[Taylor, J. A Descriptive and Historical 
Account of the Ck>tton Manufacture of 
Dacca, in Bengal. London, 1851.] 
Teignmouth, Mem. of Life of John Lord, 
b^his Son, Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 

Telneira, P. Pedro. Beladones ... do 
los J^yea de Persia, de los Reyes de 
Harmuz, y do un Viage dende la India 
Oriental baata Italia TOr terra (all three 
separately paged). En Aroberes, 1610. 
Temout, Sir Emerson. 'See Emerson. 
Tenreixo, Antonio. Itinermrio . . . como 
da India veo por terra a estes Beynos. 
Orig. ed. Coimbra, 1660. Emtion 


quoted (by Burnell) seems to be of 
LisboD, 1762. 

Teny. A Voyage to Eaat India, Ac. 
Observed by Edward T^rr^then Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Sir^iomaa Bow, 
Knt., Lord Ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 1656. 

An issue without the Author's name, 

priided at the end of the E.T. of the 
Travels of Sig. Pietro della Valle into 
East India, Ac. 1665. 

Also a part in Purohas, Vol, II. 

Thevenot, Melchizedek. (Collection). Re- 
lations de divers Voyages Curieux. 
2nd ed. 2 vols. folio. 1696. 

Thevenot, J. de. Voyages en Europe, Asie 
et Afrique. 2nd ed. 5 vols. 12iiio. 1727. 

Thevet, Andre. Cosmographie Univer- 
selle. Folio. Paris, 1675. 

Thevet. Les Singnlarites de la Fmaee 
Antarticque, autrement nomm^ Ame- 
rique. Paris, 1598. 

Thomas, H. S. The Bod in India. 8vo. 

Mangalore, 1873. 

Thomas. Edvard. Chronicles of the Pathdn 
Kings of Dchli. 8vo. 1871. 

Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalasrn and 
Tibet. 8vo. (jondon, 1852. 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China. 8vo. 1875. 

Thornhill, Mark. Personal Adventnrea, 
Ac., in tho Mutiny. 8vo. 1884. 

[ Haunts and Hobbies of on Indian 

Oibcial. London, 1899,] 

Thunberg, (\ P., M.D. Travels in Europe, 
Africa, and A.sia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779. E.T. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1799. 

Timour, Institutes of. E.T. by Josei^ 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timur, Autobiographical Menudrs of. E.T. 
by Major C. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. K.T. 
by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811, 

Tipd Sultdn, Hist, of, by Hussein Alt Khan 
Kinuani. E.T. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 8vo. 1864. 

Tod, Lieut.-Col. James. Annals and Anti - 
quitie.s of Rajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 1829. 
[Reprinted at Calcutta. 2 vols. 18S4.] 

Tohfut-ul-M^ahideen (Hist, of the Maho- 
medans in Malaliar). Trd. by Lieut. 
M. J. Rowlandson. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
8vo. 1883. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Ed. 1863. (Originally 
published in wackwood, c. lSaO-31.) 

Tombo do Estado da India. SMBuhsidioa 
ond Botslho. 

Tr. Lit. Boo. Bo. Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 
4to. London, 1819-23. 

Trevelyan, G.O. ^CompoUtioii-Wallali 
and Dawk-Bungalow, 

Tribos on My Frontier. Bombay, 1883 
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Trigautins. De Christiana Expeditione 
apud Sinas. 4io. Lugduni, lol 6 . 

Tumour's (lion. George) Mahawanao. 
The M. in Roman characters with the 
translation subjoined, &c, (Onlv one 
vol. published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837. 

Tylor, £. B. Primitiye Culture. 2 vole. 
8 vo. 1871. ^ 

[ Anahuac ; or Mexico and the 

Mexicans, Ancient and Modern. London, 
1861.] 

Tyr, Ouillauxne de, et aes Continoateurs— < 
Texte du XIII. Sibcle— par M. Paulin. 
Paris. 2 vols. large 8 vo. 1879-30. 

[TyUer, A. F. Considerations on the IVoseiit 
Politicfil State of India. 2 vols. London, 
1815.] 

UzzanO, G. A book of Tratica delta Memi- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Bella Decitna. AVr Pegolotti. 

Valentia, Lord. V^oyages and Travels to 
India, &c. 1802-1806. 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 

Valentijn. Cud en Niew Oost-Indien. 6 
vols. folio — often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6, 

[VdmMiy, A. Sketches of Central Asia. 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, 
Adventures, and on the Ethnology of 
Central A-sia. fjondon, 1868.] 

Tan Braam Houckgeist (Embassy to China), 
E.T. London, 1798. 

Van den Broecke, Pieter. Reyson naer 
Cost Indion, Ac. Amsterdam, edns. 
16201 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Vaader lath. See Merveilles. 

Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, 
Thackeray’s. This is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by (mge, it is from 
ed. 1867 . 2 vo].s. 8 vo. 

Vansittart H. A Narratiye of the Transac- 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. 8 vo. 
1766. 

Van Twist, Johan ; Gewesen Overhoof t vaa 
de Nederlandscho comtooren AmaMnit^ 
Qamhayay BrwUra^ en Broitekiay QeneraU 
Beschrijyinge van Indian, Ac. t’Am- 
atel^am, 1648. 

Varthema, Lqduvico di. The Trayels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition, of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A., and 
edited, Ac., by George Percy Badger. 
Hak. Soc. 1863. 

This is the edn. quoted with a few ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Burnell writes : 

We have also used the second edi- 
tion of the original (?) Italian text 
(l&o. Venice, 1517). A third edition 
appeared at Milan in 1523 (4to.), and a 
fourth at Venice in 1535. mis interest- 
ing Journal was translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 ( 8 vo.), and Purchos 
. (ii.pp. 1483-1494) nves an abridgement; 
n it w thus one of the most important 
-ajproea." 


Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthema, 
seem to have been aware of the dis- 
paragement cast on his veracity in the 
famous Colloquio.s of Garcia do Orta 
(f. 29v. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voyages in the 
further East ; and deny his over haring 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin ; a 
thesis which it would not bo difficult to 
domoiiatrato out of his own mirrativc. 

[Verelst, U. A View of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of the English Govern- 
ment in Bengal, including a Reply to 
the Misrepresentations of Mr. Bolts, and 
other Writers. London, 1772.] 

Vermeuleu, Genet. Cost Tndischo Voyage. 
1677. 

Vigne, G. Trayels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Ac. 2 vol.s. 8 vo. 1812. 

Vincenzo Maria. II Viaggio all’ Tndio 
orientaU del P. . . . Procuratore Genc- 
ralo de’ (^armelitani Boulzi. Folio. 
Itoraa, 1672 . 

Vitriaci, Jacobi (Jacques do V^itry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. See Bongars. 

Vocabulista in Axubico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttonsis. 
8 VO. CVilcMitta, 1845. 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfahrt iles Ritters 
(1496-1199). From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. . . . Interspersed with many use- 
f\il and curic>u .'4 Observations and Anec- 
dotes. 8 vo. I.«ondou, 1762. 

Vullers, J. A. Lexicon Pensico-T^atinum. 
2 vols. and Suppt. Bonnac ad Rhenutn. 
1855-67. 


Wallace, A. R. The Malay Archipelago. 
7 r!i ed. 1880. 

[Wallace, Lieut. Fifteen Years in India, 
or Skolchcvs of a Soldier’s Life. Ijondon, 
1822.] 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturesejuo (by Fanny Parkos). 2 vols. 
imp. 8 vo. 1850. 

Ward, W. A View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. 4 vols. 8 vo. Tjondon, 1817-1820. 

Inthetitlosof 6rst2volH. publd.inl817, 
this od. is stated to l)e in 2 vols. In those 
of the 8 nl and 4tb, 1820, it is stated to be 
in 4 vols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
when the hrst two wore published. 

The work originally appeared at 
Seramporo, 1811, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Waring, E. J. . T|ie Tropical Resident at 
Homo, Ac. Svo. I 860 . 

Wassaf, Gosebiohie Wasaafs, Persisch 
herausgegeben, und Deutsch tibersetzt^ 
von Joseph Hamnittr-PnrgitalL 4to. 
Wien, 1856. 
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Watxeman, W. The Fardle of Faoiene. 

London, 1555. Also reprinted tbe 
Hakluyt of 1807. 

[Watt, O. A Dictionary of the Economic 
Producta of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, 
1889-93.1 

Wellington DeBpatches. The Edn. quotcxl 
is asually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Beminis- 
cences ... of nearly 40 years' Active 
Service in the E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. (An excellent book.) 

Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Time . . . compiled from Official Re- 
cords. 3 vols. sm. sr|. 8vo. 1861. 

Early Records of British India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nd ed. 1879. 

Wheler, Rev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Folio. 1682. 

Witney (Prof. W. D.) Oriental and 
Linguietical Studies. 2 vols. New 
York, 1873-74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating E.I. 
Affairs ; printed by order of Parliament. 
Folio. 1821. 

[Wilkinson, R. J. A Malny-English Die 
tionary. Part I. Singapore, 1901. J 

Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches i 

of the So\ith of India in an xVttempt to 
trace the Hist of M ysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 2 ikI cd,, 2 vola. 8vo. Madnis, 
1869. 

Williams, Monicr. Religious Thought 
and Life in India. Part 1., 1883. 

[ Bnlhmanism and Hinrlui&ui. 4th ed. 

Ijondon, 1891.] 

Williams, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 
Guide. 4th ed. (Canton, 1856. 
Williamson, V. M. The F.ast India Vxide 
Meciim, by Capt. Thomas Williain.son 
(the author of Oriental Fi^ld 
2 vola. 8vo. 1810. 

Williamson, c^ipt. T. Oriental Field 
Sports. Atlas folio. 1807. 


Wills, C. T. In the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, or Modem Persia. 1883. 

[Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Observa- 
tions on a Journey from Chinese Tibet 
to the Indian Caucasus. Edinburgh, 
1875.] 

Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.D. 1878. 

[ Inftan Caste. 2 vols. Bombay, 

1877.] 

Wolff, J. Travels and Adventures. 2 vols, 
Ijondon, I860.] 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Persian Dic- 
tionary. 8 VO. 1882. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notes. (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti- 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 1875. . 

Wytfliet. Histoire dea Indes. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xaverii, Seti. Francisci. Indiarum Apoatoli 
Epistolanun Libri Quinque. Pragae, 
1667. 

Xavier. St. Francis, Life and Letters of, 
by Kcv. 11. 1. Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 

vSvo. 1872. 


i [Yusuf Ali. A. A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
I produced in the North-Western Pro- 

I vincc-« and Oudh. Allahabad, 19(X).J 

! 21edler. J. 11 Grrwses Vollstiindliges Uui- 
1 versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 

I 1732-1750 ; and Supplement, 4 vols. 

! 1761-1754. 

; Ziegenbalg. See Propagation of the 
Gospel. 



CORRIGENDA. 


32 h, — ^Apollo Bunder. Mr. S. M. Edwardes (History of Bombay^ Town 
and Island^ Census Report^ 1901, p. 17) derives this name from 
* Pallav Bandar,’ ‘ the Harbour of Clustering Shoots.’ 

274 a. — Grease. 1817. ‘‘ the Portuguese commander requested permission 
to see the Cross which Jauiere wore. . . — Rev, R, Fellowes^ 

History of Ceylon^ chap. v. quoted in 9 ser. N, db Q, I. 85. 

276 6 . — For “ Porus ” read “ Portus.” 

380 h. — For “ It is prol>ablc that what that geographer ...” read “ It is 
probable from what ...” 

499 b, — The reference to Bao w'as accidentally omitted. The word is 
Peguan bd (pronounced hd-a)y “a monastery.” The quotation 
from Sangermano (p. 88) runs : “ There is not any village, how- 
ever small, that has not one or more large wooden houses, which 
arc a species of convent, by the Portuguese in India called Bao.’^ 

51 1 a.— For “ Adawlvt ” read “ Adawlat.” 

565 a, — Mr. Edwardes (op. Hi, p. 5) derives ICazagong from Skt. maisya- 
grdmay ** fish-vilhige,” due to “ the pungent odour of the fish, 
which its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate.” 

655 b, — For “ Steven’s ” read “ Stevens’.” 

678 a.— Mr. Edwardes (op, cit, p. 15) derives Parell from padel^ “the Tree- 
Trumpet Flower ” (Bignonia swiveolens). 

816 a, — For “ shd-bdsh ” read “ shdh-bdshJ^ 

868 b,^Far “ Sowar ” read “ Sonsx, a goldsmith.” 

920 6.— Tiffin add : 

1784. — “Each temperate day 

With health glides away, 

No TxiffingS^ our forenoons profane.” 

— Memoirs of tHie Late War in Atria, by An Officer of 
Colonel Baillids Detachment, ii. Appendix, p, 293. 

1802. — “ I suffered a very large library to be useless whence I 
might have extracted that which would have been of more serviee 
to me than runtiing about to Tiffins and noi^ parties.” — Metcalfe, 
to J, W, Sherer, in Kaye, Life of Lord Metcalfe, I. 81. 
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[In note “Luncheons.”] 



V 


A GLOSSARY 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OP ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 


ABABA 


ABABA 


ABADA, s. A word used by old 
SjMiuiah and Pprtu^iese writers for a 
‘rhinoceros,’ and adopted by some of 
the older English narrators. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
(■ei*biin that the word did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most ])rol)al)ly be an adoption from 
the Malay hadak^ ‘a rhijioceros.’ The 
M'ord is not used by Barros where he 
would probably have ust'd it if he 
kiieav it (see (pu)tation under OANDA) ; 
and we have f<>und no proof of its 
earlier exisU'iice in the language of 
the Peninsula ; if this slumld be es- 
tablished we should have to seek an 
Arabic r)rigin in such a word as aheuiaty 
tibidy fem. abiday of which one meaning i 
is (v. Lane) ‘a wild animal.’ The usmu 
form ahaaa is certainly somewhat in 
favour of such an origin. [Prof. Skeat 
believes that the a in abada and similar 
Malay words represents the. Arabic 
article, which w^as commonly used in 
Spanish and Portuguese prefixed to 
Arabic and other native words.] It 
will be observed that more than one 
authority makes it the female rhino- 
ceros, and in the dictionaries the word 
is feminine. But so Barros makes 
Ganda, [Mr W. W. Skeat su^ests that 
the female was the more dangerous 
animal, or the one ui(»st frequently 
met with, as is certainly the case 
with the crocodile.] 

1541.—“ Myuos of Silver, Copper, Tin, and 
Lead, from whence great quantitieB thereof 
were continually drawn, which the Merch- 
ants carried away with Troops of Elrahants 
and Rhinoceroses (m oaJUas de t^fantea e 
badai) for to transport into the Kingdoms of • 
SantaUy by us oallea Siamy PauUocOy Sarady^ 
(Savady in orig.}, TangUy Prom, Calamine 
nam and other Provinoes .... ' — Ptnfo 
(orig. oap. zli.) in Cogan^ 49. The king- 
doms named hero are Siam (see under 
fiABNAV); Pitohalok and Sawatti (now 
A 


two p»rovinces of Siam) ; Taungu and Prome 
in B. Burma ; Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo'China, more or less fabulous. 

1544.--“ Now the King of Tartary waa 
fallen u|)on the city of Pei^uin with so great 
an arin> as the like had never been seen 
since Adam's time*; in this army . . . 
were seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 
score thou.sand Khinocc roses ’* {dondepariirdo 
a/m oitenta mil badas). — Itnd. (ong. cap. 
cni.) in CogaUy p. 149. 

[]r) 60 .--See quotation under LAOS.] 
1585.— “It is a very fertile country, with 
great atoare of prouisioun ; there are ele- 
phants ill great number and abadaa, which 
IS a kind of beast so big as two great buls, 
and hath vpjxin his snowt a little home.*'— 
ii. 311. 

1592. — “We .sent commodities to their 
king to barter for Amber-greeae, and for the 
homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the traffique m hi.s hands. Now this 
Abath is a he.ist that hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female Vniconie, and is highly esteemed 
of all the MoorCvS in those parts as a most 
sovemigno romedie against poyson.*’ — Bar- 
ker in HaH, ii. 591. 

1598.— “ The Aba^ or Rhinoceros, is not 
in India,* but onely in Hetigala and Patane,'* 
— LinschoUny 88. [Hak. Sk»c. ii. 8.] 

“ Also in Bengala we found great numbers 
of the beasts which in Ijatin are called AAia- 
ocerotssy and of the Portingalles Abadaa.*'— 
/«d. 28. [Hak. Soc. i. 96.] 
c. 1606.—“. . . OV 0 portano le loro mer- 
canzie per venderle a' Oinesi, partioolar- 
mente . . . molti corni della Bada, detto 
Rinoceronte , . — CarltiHy p. 199. 

1611.—“ Bada, a very fierce animal, oalled 
by another more common name Rhinooerog, 
In our days Uiey brought to the King Philip 
II., now in glory, a Bada which was long at 
Madrid, having his horn sawn off, and being 
blinded, for fear he should hurt anybody. 
. . . The name of Bada is one impoM by 
the Indians themaeWes ; but assuming that 

* not on the W. coast of the Feiilnsnla, 
called India especially by the Portuguese. Bee 
under INDIA. 
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there is no language but had its origin from 
the Hebrew in the confusion of tongues . . . 
it will not bo out of the way to ob^rve that 
is an Hebrew word, from Badady 
* solus, solitarius,’ for this animal is pro- 
duced in desert and very solitary places.'* 
— CcbamimaSy s. v. 

1613.— ** And the woods give great timber, 
and in them are produced elephants, badas 
. . de EredtUy 10 v. • 

1618. — “A China brr)ught me a present of 
a cup of abado (or bla^ unecoms home) 
with sugar cakes.” — Cocks* s Diary y ii. 56. 

1626. — On the margin of Pigafetta's Congoy 
as given by Purchas (ii. IWI), wo find: 
** Rhinoceros or Abadas.” 

1631.— ** Lib. V. cap. 1. De Abada sou 
Hhinocerote.” — Bontu Hist, Nat, et Med, 
1726. — ** Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Rhinoceronte.” — Dice, de la Lengua Cas- 
teXtana, 


slations. For the amount leviable upon 
different Stills we must rely upon officers* 
local knowledge. The public, indeed, can- 
not suffer,* since, if a few stills are sup- 

S ressed by over-taxation, drunkenness is 
iminished.” — In a Ldter from Board of 
Revenue (Betigul) to Government, 12th July. 
MS. in India Office, 

1797. — “ITie stamps are to have the words 
* Abcaree licenses ’ inscribed in the Persian 
and Hindu languages and character.” — Ben^ 
gal RegulaiioTUty x. 33. 

ABIHOWA. Properly P. db-o- 
hmody ‘water and air.’ The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘climate.’ 

1786. — “What you write concerning the 
death of 500 KcH>rgs from small-pox is 
understood .... they must bo kept where 
the climate [&b-0-haw&] may best agree 
with them.”— TYp^oo’s LetterSy 269. 


ABGABEB, ABKABY. H. from 
P. db-kdriy the business of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
ellipticaliy the excise upon such 
business. This last is the sense in 
which it is used by Anglo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who mancage the sale through 
retail shopkeepers. This is what is 
called the ‘ Abkary System.’ The 
system has often been" attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are | 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
int^ity, by one of much experience 
in Bengal— Sir G. U. Yule.- 

JwiCy 1879. — “Natives who have ex- 
pressed their views are, I believe, unani- 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don't say that, 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
incrmisc»d means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increase consump- 
tion, has been at least a very laige factor in 
that result. I myself behove that more 
people drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860.” 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See the 
article on “Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
IndiA” by Rajendralala Mitra, fndo- Aryans, 
1389 ^ 2 ^.] 

1790.— “In respect to Abkury, or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation . ; . it is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manubiotare. 
etc., depends upon the vicinity of principal 


^YBSINIA, u p. This gcDgra- 
phical mime is a 16-century liUtin- 
watioii of the Arabic Haftashy through 
the Portuguese ’ btyiring mmii 
the same pronunciation, minus the 
}uspirate. [See HUBSHEE.] 

[1598.— “The countrey of the Abexynes, 
at Prester John’.s land,”— H'lk. 
Soc. i. 38. 

1617. — “ He sent moo to buy tbree 
Aba«Bine8.”-.SYr T, Hoe, Tm/v/v, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 445. J 

A. C. {i,e, ‘after compliments ’). In 
official veraions of native letters these 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
of native (xmipliinciits. 

AOHANOCK, 1 ).]). H. Oulnak and 
Achdnak, The name Iw which the 
station of Barrackpore is cfniimonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the mime with 
that of Job Vfiamocky or, Jis A. 
Hajnilton calls him, Ohannock, the 
founder j>f Calcutta, and the ([notations 
render this probable. Formerly tlie 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, as 
Ghhotd (or ‘Little’) Ach&liak. Two 
additional remarks may be relevantly 
made: (1) Job’s name ivas certainly 
Chartweky and not Ohannock, It is 
distinctly signed “Job Chamock,” in 
a MS. letter from the factory at 
“Chutt^” i.e, Chuttanuttec (or Cal- 
cutta) in the India Office recorr^ 
which 1 have seen. (2) Tlie map m 
Valenti jn which shows the villa^ of 
Tqjaimok, though published in 1720, 
was apparently compiled by Van der 
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Broecke in 1662. Hence it is not 

robable that it took its name from 

ob Chamock, who seems to have 
entered the Company’s service in 1668. 
When he went to Bengal we have not 
1)eeii able to ascertain. [Bee Diary of 
Hedges, edited by Sir H. rille, ii., xcix. 
In some Documentary Memoirs of 
Job Chamock,” which form part of 
vol. Ixxv. (1888) of the Hakluyt Soc., 
Job is said to have “arrived in India 
in 1665 or 1666.”] 

1677. — “Tho ship Falcone to go up the 
river to Hughly, or at least to Chaanook.’' 
—Court's Letter to Ft. St. Geo. of 12th 
December. To Notes and Extracts, Madras, 
1871| No. 1., p. 21 ; see also p. 23. 

1711.*— “Chanock- Reach hath two shoals, 
the upper one in Ghanooki and the lower 
one on. the opposite side .... you must 
from below Degon as aforesaid, keep the 
starboard shore aboard until you come up 
with a Lime-Tree .... and theasteer over 
with ChaiUNdk I'rees and house between the 
two shoals, until you come mid-river, but no 
nearer the house. — Tiit English Pilot, 56. 

1726.— “*t stedeken Tsjaimock.'*— Fof- 
entijn, v. 153. In Val.'s map of Bengal 
also, we find opposite to Oegli (Hoogly), 
Tajaunok, and then CoUecatte, and Calxma, 

1768. — “Notwithstanding these solemn 
assurances from the Dut^ it was judged 
expedient to send a detachment of troops 
.... to take possession of Tauna Fort and 
Chamoc’B Battery opposite to it.”— Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Hoogly, in 
MalcolirCs JJfe of Clive, ii. 76. 

? 1810. — “The old village of Achanock 
stood on the ground which the |K)st of 
Barrackpore now occupies.” — M, Orahavi, 
142. 

1848. — “From an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natives at Barrackpore 
... we learn that Mr. Cbaniock built a 
bungalow there, and a flourishing bazar 
arose under his patronage, before the 
settlement of Calcutta had been deter- 
mined on. Barrackpore is at this day 
>>est known to the natives by the name 
of dumook.” — The Bengal Obituary, Calc, 

p. 2. 

a.ghLb, s. P. dchdr, Malay dcKdr^ 
ad^ted in nearly all the vernaculars 
of India for acid and salt relishea By 
Euroj^ns it is used as the equivalent 
of ‘piakles,* and is applied to all the 
stores of Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adopted the word 
through the Portuguese ; but it is not 
impossible that Western Asiatics got it 
originally from the Latin octstoruu— 
(3 m Plin. Hist, Nat, xix. 19). 

•1568.—“ And they prepare a oonserve oi 
it (Anoeoftifum) with salt, and when it is 
green (and this they call Aduutb and this 
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is sold in the market just as olives are with 
us.”— Garcia, f. 17. 

1696. — Lin^oten in the Dutch gives the 
word correctly, but in the Engliu veniaii 
(Hak. Soo. ii. it is printed Maehar, 

[1612. — “ Aflhar none to be had except one 
jar.”— Danins, LeUers, i, 230.} 

1616.— “Our /ureftosjcV (JniihiMO) wife 
came and bi%ught me a small jarr of Athior 
for a present^ desyring me to exskews her 
husband in that be aocented hymselfe to 
take phisik.”— Coehs, i. 135. 

1623. — “And all these preserved in a way 
that is really very good, which they call 
aedao .”— della Valle, ii. 708. [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 327.] 

1663. — “Achar est vn nom Indlstanni, 
ou Indie^ que signifte des mangues, on 
autres fruits confis avec de la montarde, de 
Tail, du sel, et du vinaigre h ITndienne.” — 
De la Boullaye-le-Oous, 531. 

1687. — “Aohar l presume signifles sauce. 
They make in the Ectst Indies, espeoislly 
at Mm and Pegu, several sorts of Aohar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboos, Ac. Bambo- 
Achar and Mango-A cAar are most used.” — 
Dampier, i. ^1. 

1727.— “And the Soldiery, Fishers, Pea- 
sants, and Handicrafts (of Goa) feed on a 
little Rice boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Salt Fish, or Atehaar, which is pickled 
Fruits or Roots.” — A, Hamilton, i. 252. 
[And see under KEDGEREE.] 

1783. — We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, were usea 
by the Chvlias (ChooUa), and were called 
atchar {Voyage to Mergui, 40). Thus the 
word passed to Java, as in next quotation ; 

1768-71. — “ When green it (the mango) is 
made into attJar: for this the kernel is 
taken ou^ and the space fill^ in with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy iogredi- 
eats, after which it is pickled in vinegar.” 
— Stavorinus, i. 237. 


AOHEEN, n.p. (P. Achin [Tam. 
Altai, Malay A^h, Aehik} ‘a wood- 
leech’). The name appliea by us to 
the State and town at the N.W. angle 
of Sumatra, which was long, and 
especially during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the g^test native power on 
that Island. The proper Malay name 
of the place is Aehm, The Portuguese 

f eiierafiy called it Aehem (or frequentfy 
y the adhesion of the genitive prep^- 
tion, Dachom, so that Sir P. Ureville 
below makes two kingdoms)| but our 
Acheen seems to have been derived 
from mariners of the P, Qulf or W. 
India, for we find the name so given 
(Aokhi) in the Afn-t-AUari. and in the 
Geug. IVibles of Sadik IsfanteL This 
form may have peen sumsted by a 
jingling analogy, kich as Chnentals love, 
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with Machm (lEacheen). See also 
under LOOTY. 

1549. — '*Piratarum Acenonmi iioc peri- 
culum neo suspicio fuit."— 5. Ft. Xav. 
EpisU. 837. 

1652. — '*But after Malaqca was founded, 
and especially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase in power, and that rf Podir to 
diminish. And that neighbouring one of 
Adhem, which was then insignificant, is now 
the greatest of all.'* — Barros, 111. v. 8. 

1563.- 

** Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Ou do sanguinolento, 

Taprobanico * Achem, que ho mar 
molesta 

Ou do Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso.** 
CamdeSf Odeprejixed to Oarcia de Orta. 

c. 1569. — **Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Aflai, governed 
by a Moore King.”— C'assar Fredenkej tr. in 
HaJeluytf ii. 355. 

c. 1590.— “The laJbdd (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of Sfunnatra^zabdd^ and is by far the 
best.” — Atn, i. 79. 

1597. — “ do Pegu como do Da- 

cheiii.” — King's Letter^ in Arch. Port, Or. 
fasc. 3, 669. 

1599.— “The iland of Shij^etra, or Tapro- 
buna, is posscased by manymynges, enemies 
to the Portugals ; the cLeif Is the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acneyn and Tor (read Jor 
for Johore) are in lyke sort enemies to the 
Port\^als.”— (Sir Fulke Grevitle to Sir F. 
Walsingham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

[1615. — “ It so proved that both Ponleema 
and Governor of Tecoo was come hither for 
Aettva."— Foster, Letters, iv. 3, 

1623. — “Acem which is Sumatra.”— A 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 287.] 

c. 1635. — “Achin (a name equivalent in 
rhyme and metre to ‘M4chin’) is a well 
known island in the Chinese near to 
the equinoctial line.” — S&dik IsfanAnx (Or. 
Tr. f!), p. 2. 

1780. — “Archin.” See quotation under 
BOMBAY MABINE. 

1820. — “In former daj's a great many 
Junks used to frequent Achin. This trade 
IS now entirely at an end.” — Crawfurd, H. 
Ind, Arch. iii. 182. 


ADAM'S APFIUB. This name 
Porno d^Admw) is given at Goa to the 
Tui t of the Mtmvsops Elengi, Linn. {Bird- 
wood) ; and in the 1635 ed. of Qerarde’s 
Heroodl it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind. — (See Marco 

* This alludes to the mistaken notion, as old as 

N. ConU (c. 1440), that 8uinatim« 7hi>rmiM. 


FoU), 2nd ed., i. 101), and the follow- 
ing: 

c. 1580. — “ In his hortis (of Cairo) ex ar- 
boribus virescunt mala citria, aurantio, H- 
monia sylvestria et domestica poma itda|.ni< 
vocata. --/Vosp. Alpinus, i. iff. 

c. 1712. — “ It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree . . . it is called Pomnm Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imagined 
to bo the vestiges of the impression which 
our forefather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. ...” Bluteau, quoted ly Tr. of Albo- 
quer<pu, Hak. Soo. i. 100. The fruit has 
nothing to do with zamboa, with which 
Bluteau and Mr. Birch connect it. See 
JAMBOO. 

ADATI, s. A kind of piece-gocKls 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the pn)per form or etymology. 
It may have been of lialf-width (from 
H. ddha, ‘half’). [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, as the 
Salampoiv. (Salempoory) was half the 
lentil of the cloth known in Madras 
as runjum. {Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
799). Also see Yule’s note in Hedges' 
Diary, ii. ccxl.] 

1726.— “CttMm (probably Kasi6ri in 
Midnapur Dist.) supplies many Taffatshe’ 
las (Alleja, Shalee), Oinggangs, Allegias, 
and Adatbaya, which are mostly made 
there.” — Valentijn, v. 1,59. 

1813. — Among piece • goods of Bengal ;• 
“Addaties, Pieces 700” {i.e. pieces to the 
ton). — Milbum, ii, 221. 

ADAWLUT, s. Ar.-H.-’oeid/af, 
‘a Court of JiLstice,’ from 'adl, ‘doing 
jiLstice.’ Under the Mohammedan 
government there were 3 such courts, 
viz., Nizdmat ^dalat, Diwdnl Adalat, 
and Faujddri ’Adalat, ^-called from 
the respective titles of the olhcials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
regular Courta were established under 
the British Government, and then the 
Hudder Adawlut {Sadr *Addlat) became 
the chief Court of Appeal for each 
Presiden^, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Jud^. 
That Court was, on the criminal aide, 
termed Nixamvt AdawkU, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Foujdarru was the style 
adopted in lieu of NistamvA This 
system ended in 1863, on the introduc- 
tion of the Penal Code, and the institu- 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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C nt footing. (On the original ^ 
ry and constitution pf the Courts 
see Fifth Report^ 1812, p. 6.) 

What follows applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad- 
ministration of justice under the 
CompanVs Courts beyond the. limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief par- 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those Courts 
which preceded them will be found 
under SUPREME COURT. 

Tlie grant, by Shah ’A lam, in 1765, 
of the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to the Company, transferred all 
power, civil and mi fitary, in those 
provinces, to that body. But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to under- 
take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the 7 )rior acquisitions of 
the Company — viz., in the Zemindary 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in the Chuckla.s 
(Chucklah) or districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapoor, and Chittagong, whi<*h had 
been transferred by tlie Nawab, 
Ka.sim *Ali Khan, in 1760 ; but in the 
rest of the territory it was confined to 
the agency of a Resident at the 
Moorsneda^)ad Durbar, and of a 
‘Chief’ at Patna. Jiustice wvis ad- 
ministered by the Mtdiammedan 
courts under the native officials of 
the Dewanny. 

In 1770, European officers were I 
appointed in the districts, under the 
name of Supervisors^ with powers of 
control over the natives employed in 
the collection of the Revenue and the 
administration of justice, whilst Iwal 
councils, with superior authority in all 
branches, were established at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna. It ivas not till 
two years later that, under express 
orders from the Court of Directors, 
the effective administration of the 
provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company’s covenant^ijd 
servants. At this time (1772) Courts 
of Civil Justice (Mofi^l Detuanny 
Adawl^) were established in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
^(mdmry Admolut) held by Oasee or 
Hofty under the superintendence, like 
the Civil Coiurt^ of the Collectors, as 


the Supervisors were now styled ; 
whilst Superior Courts {SudderDevoarmy^ 
Sudder NizamvkU Adawlut) were 
established at the Presidency, to l>e 
under the superintendence of three 
or four members of the Council of 
Fort William. 

In 1774 2he Collectors were recalled, 
and native ’Amils (Anmil) appointed 
in their stead. Provincial Councils 
were set up for the divisions of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moor- 
shedabad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands the superintendence, both 
of revenue collection and of the 
administration of civil justice, wiis 
vested, but exercised by the members 
in rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As Courts of Justice the provincial 
Councils w'ere only “ colouranle imita- 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers, and though 
their decisions were nominally subject 
to the Governor-Grcneral in Council, 
the Appellate Court w’as even a more 
shadowy body than the Courts of first 
instance. The Court never sat at all, 
though there are some traces of its 
having at one time decided appeals on 
the rep<>rt of the head of the Khalsa, 
or native exchequer, just as the 
Provincial Council decided them on 
the report of the C^azis and Muftis,” ♦ 

In 1770 the Government resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, should be estab- 
lished in the six divisions named above,t 
each under a civilian judge with the 
title of SufHirintendent of the Dewanny 
Adawlut; wdiilk to the Councils should 
still pertain the trial of causes relating 
to the public revenue, to- the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to iHiundary questions. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Go\'ernor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny; but that this might be real, 
a judge was appointed its head in the 
erson of Sir* Elijah Impey, the Chief 
ustice of the Supreme dourt, an ap- 
pointment which became famous. For 
It was represented as a transaction in- 
tended to compromise the acute dis- 


* Sfr James Stejiken, in Nuneomar and 
it 221. 

t Those six were incxeeaed in 1781 to eighteen. 
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aensions which had l>een going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Imp^. It led, by an address from 
the House of Commons, to the recall 
of Impey, and constituted one of the 
chai^ in the abortive imp^chment 
of that personage. Hence ehis charge 
of the Sudder Dewanny ceased m 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s government, in consequence of 
instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved that, with an 
exertion as to the Courts at Moor- 
shedabad, Patna, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained independently, 
the office of judge in the Mofiis^ 
Courts was to be attached to that pf 
the collection of the revenue ; in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Begulations respecting that administra- 
tion were pas^ in the Bevenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained . in the haiida of the 
native courts. But this was now 
altered ; four Courts of Circuit were 
created, each to be superintended by two 
civil servants as judges; the Sudder 
Niaamut Adawlut at the Presidency 
being presided over by the Governor- 
General and the members of Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 
by the Regulations of that year. The 
dollection of Bevenue was now entirely 
separated from the administration of 
justice ; Zillah Courts under European 
judges were established (Beg. iii.) in 
eacn of 523 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; whilst 
P/orincial Courts of Appeal, each con- 
sisting of three judges (Beg. v.), were 
estaburiied at Moorahedab^ Patna, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courts^ under certain conditions, 
fuj:ther appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewanny A4swlnt8 at the Presi- 
deney« 


As r^rded criminal jurisdiction, . 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 
(R^< 1793) constituted Circuit 

Courts, Gable to review by the Sudder 
NizamuL Strange to say, the im- 
practicable idea of placing ihe duties 
of i)oth of the liigner Courts, civil 
aud criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Goveriiment was still main- 
tained, and the Governor-General and 
his Council were the constituted heads 
of the Sudder Dewanny and Sudder 
Nisximut This of course continued 
as unworkable uh it had been ; and in 
Lord Wellesley’s time, eight years 
later, the two Sudder A dawluts were re- 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, Uiough it was still ruled (R^. 
ii., 1801) that the chief judge in eacm 
Court wtis to bo a member of the 
Supreme Council, not being either the 
Governor-General or the Coinmander- 
in-Chief. This rule was rescinded by 
Reg. X. of 1805. 

The number of Prorincial and Zillah 
Courts was augmented in after years 
with the extension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the 
serrice of the Upper Provinces, were 
established at Allamibad in 1831 (Reg. 
vi.), a step wliicli may be regarded as 
the inception of the separation of the 
N.W. Provinces into a distinct Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, carried out five 
years later. But no change that can be 
considered at all organic occurred 
again in the judiciary system till 
1862 ; for we can hardly consider 
as such the abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Reg. i.), and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a section in Reg, v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822.— “This refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elpbinstone \ued to relate .... 
During the progress of our conquests in tho 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from tho newly-occupied 
territory. * Is Lord Lake coming f ’ was the 
enquiry. ‘No,’ was the r^ly, Hhe Adaw^ 
lut is coming.'”— of J^hvnstoM^ ii. 181. 

1826.—“ The adawlut or Court-house was 
close by.”— Pawdwiawy ifari, 271 [ed. 1878, 
ii.90]. 

ADIGAB, s. Properly adhtkOry 
from Skt. odhikdrin^ one possessing 
authority; Tam. adhikdri^ or -kdren^ 
The title was fonnerl^ in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headmam 
[See quot from l^sgan bdow^] It waa 
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also in Ceylon ^odiharcmoy adikdr) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 

1544.'--** Fac te comem et bumanum cum 
isti Genti praebea^ turn i>rae8ertim luagia- 
tratibua eonim et Fraefectis Pagonim, quoa 
Adlgares vocant.*'— jS. Ft, Xav. EpUU. 113. 

1583. — ** Mentre che noi erauamo in questa 
cittb, I'aaaalirono eh la messssa notte aU' im- 

S rouiao, mettendoui il fuooo. Erano quest! 

'una citt^ uicina, lontana da S. Thom^, 
doue stanno i Portoghesi, un miglio, sotto 
1 h scoria d’nn loiv; C'apitano, che risiede in 
detta citth . . . et questo Capitaiio h da loro 
chiamato Adicaxlo.^~ilaZ6t, f. 87. 

1681. — ** There are two who are the 
greatest and highest officers in the land. 
They are called AdigBXS ; 1 may term 
them Chief Judges.” — 48. 

1726.— **Adigaar. This is as it were the 
second of the Dtsmm,** — Valtntijn (Ceylon), 
Names of Officera^ &c., 9. 

1796 . — **ln Malabar esiste c^^idi I'uffiizio 
.... molti Kdriakdrer o ministri ; molti 
Adhigiri o ministri d’un distrotto . . . ** — 
Fra Paoh'fio, 237. 

1803. — **The highest officers of State are 
the Adlgan or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in number.” — PerdvaVs Ceylmi^ 256. 

[1810-17. — ** Announcing in letters . . . , . 
his determination to exercise the office of 
Serv Adikar.”— Mysoor, i. 2^. 

1887.— “f!aoh amsam or parish has now 
beside.s the Adhik&ri or man of authority, 
headman, an accountant.” — Logan^ Mati. of 
Mufabai\ i. 90.] 

ADJUTANT, 8. A bird so called | 
(no doubt) from its comical resemblance 
to a human figure in a stiff dress ]>acing 
slowly on a iwmde-ground. It is the 
H. hartjlld^ or gigantic crane, and 
poluilar scavenger of Bengal, the 
Jjeptoptilns aryala of Linnaeus. The H. 
name is by some dictionaries derived 
from a .siipiiosed Skt. word h-adda-gilay 
* bone-swallower.’ The compound, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
found in Bontlmgk and Roth’s great 
Dictionary. The bird is very >vell 
described by Aelian, under the name 
of KiJXa, which is perhaps a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
described by another name, as one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber. See PBUCAll. 

**Th6 feathers known as Marabou or 
Comeroolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the tail-coverts of this, and the Lent. 
Javanicat another and smaller species ” (t/rr- 
don). The name nuiraboui (from the Ar. 
murdbitf * quiet,' and thence *a hermit,' 
through the Port. Trutrabuto) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
reason to that of adjutant in India. [Comer- 


colly, properiy Kumaricha^ is a town in the 
Nad^ District, Bengal. See Balfour, Cyc(, 

c. A.D. 250.— ** And 1 hear that there is 
I in India a bird Kela, which is 3 times 
\ big as a bustard ; it has a mouth of a 
\ frightful size, and long l^s, and it carrieH 
I a huge crop which looks like a leather bag ; 
it has a meet dissonant voice, and whilst the 
: rest of the plumage is ash-ooloured, the tail- 
feathers are of a pale (or greenish) colour.” — 
Ae/iarif de Nat. Anim. xvi. 4. 

c. 1.5.30. — “One of these (fowls) is the 
dlng^ which is a large bird. £a^ of its 
wings is the length of a man ; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 
a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white ; it frequently visits K&bnl. 
One year they caught and brou^t me a 
din^y which biecame very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its boak, and swallowed without ceremony. 
On one occasion it swallowed a shoe well shod 
with iron ; on another occasion it swallowed 
a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers.”'— 321. 

1754.--*‘ In the evening excursions .... 
wu had often observed an extraordinary 
8|)ecie8 of birds, called by the natives Argill 
or Ilargilly a native of Bengal. They would 
majestically stalk along before us, and at 
first we took them for Indians naked. , . . 
The following are the exact marks and 
dimensions. . . . The wings extended 14 
feet and 10 inches. From iao tip of the bill 
to the extremity of the claw it measured 7 
feet 6 inches. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land-tortoise, 10 inches long ; 
and a large black male cat was found entire 
in its stomach .” — Jvesy 183-4. 

1798.— ** The next is the great Heron, the 
ArgeUi or Adjutaixt, or Gigantic Crane of 
Lit ham. ... It is fouod also in Guinea.” 
— PeiinanCs Vino of Hiiidostarty ii, 156. 

1810.— ‘‘Every bird saving the vulture, 
the Adjutant (or argedah) aud kite, retires 
to some shady .'<pot.” — WiUiam^my V. M. 
ii. 3. 

[1880,— Ball {Jmiglt Lifty 82) describes the 
“snake-stone” said to be found in the head 
of the bird.] 

AFGHAN, n.p. P.-H-A/srh^fik 
The most general 'name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes bevond the N.W. frontier of 
India, wnose country is called from 
them Afgkdniddn. In England one 
often hoars the country called Af- 
gunist-un^ which is a mii^roniincia- 
tion painful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afyann^ which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common local pronunciation of the 
name is AaghAn^ which accounts for 
I some of the forms below. Bellew 
I insists on the distinction between the 
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A^&n and tbe Pathan (PUTTAN). 

Tne Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because he inhabits a Pathan country, 
has to a great extent mixed with 
its people and adopted their language ” 
(Races of Af.y p. 25). The name repre- 
sents Skt ebsvaka in the sense of a 
* cavalier,* and this reappear^ swircely 
modified in the Assakani or Assakeni 
of the historians of the expedition of 
Alexander.] 

o. 1020. — ** . . . AtehAns and Khiljis ...” 
— *Utln in Mliotf ii.^ ; see also 50, 114. 

c. 1266. — “Ho also rejMured the fort of 
JalXli, which he garrisoned with Afghans.” 
— Tdrikh-i-Firozskdhi in do. hi. 106. 

14th cent. — The AfighanB are named by 
the continuator of R^hiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see S'. Ik E, 
xiv. 494). 

1504. — “The AfjghaiiB, when they are 
reduced to extremities in war, pome into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being as much as ^ say, ^ 1 am 
your ox.’ ” *— JBafter, 159. 

e. 1556.—“ He was afraid of the AfghAns.” 
—Sidi Ali, in J. As., Ist S., ix. 201. 

1609.— “ Agwans and Potana ,'* — W. 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 521. 

c. 1665. — “Such are those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Persia. As also 
the BaUmchea and Augans, and other Moun • 
taineers, of whom tbe greatest ptirt pay him 
but a small matter, and even c»ire but little 
for hijoa : witness the Affront they did him, 
when they stopped his whole Army by cut- 
ting off the Water .... when he paased 
from AUk on the River Indus to Caboul to 
lay sim to Kandahar .... Hornier, K 
T. 64 1^. ConstabU, 205]. 

1676.— “The people called Augana who 
inhabit from (Janaakar to Caboul . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in 
the night-time.”— E. T. ii. 44 ; 
[td. BaU, i. 92]. 

1787. — “Our final sentiments are that we 
have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghans* King if it should 
appear he comes only to raise contribution.s, 
but if he proceeds to the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Sujah Dowla as may appear 
best adapted for your mutual defence.” 
— Court's Letter, Nov. 20. In Long, 486: 
also see BOHILLA. 

1988. — “Professor Dom .... discusses 
severally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the descent of the Af ghaiina ; 1st, 

* This nymbolical action was common among ; 
hddars (Budar), or native nofltviea^ employed on 
the Ganges Canal many years am, when they 
came before the engineer to midce a petition, i 

But besides grass in mouth, the beldar stood on I 
one Ug, with hands joined before him. 


from the Copts; 2nd, the Jews; Srd, the 
Georgians ; 4th, the Toorks ; 5th, the Mo- 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians : and he mentions 


more cursorily the opinion that they ore 
descended from the Inao-S<wthians, Medians, 
Sogdinns, Persians, and Indians: on con- 


sidering all which, he comes to the rational 
conclusion, that they cannot be traced to any 
tribe or country beyond their present seate 
and the adjoining mountains.” — Elpkin- 
stone's Caubool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

AJPBIOO, n.p. A negro slave. 

1682. — “Here wo mot with y« Barbadoes 
Merchant .... James Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Africos.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Feb. 27. [Hak. Soc. i. 16.] 

[AaAJi, adi. A term applied to 
certain cloths dyed in some particular 
way. It is the Ar. *ajam (lit. “one 
who has an impediment or difficultv in 
speaking Arabic **), a foreigner, ana in 
particular, a Persian. The adj. *ajaml 
thus means “foreign” or “Persian,** and 
is emii valent to the Greek fidpfiapoi and 
the Hind, mlebcha. Sir G. Birdwood 
(Rep. on Old Rec., p. 146) iiuotes from 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano (1494-99), 
“in company with some Armenian and 
Azami merchants ** ; and (ibid.) from 
Vartherna : “ It is a country of very 
great traffic in niercliaudise, and par- 
ticularly with the Persians and 
Azamini, who come so far as there.”] 

[1614. — “Kci^eys, Agam colours.” — Fos- 
ter, Letters, ii, 2157. 

1614. Persia will vent five hundred 
cloths and one thousand korsey.s, Agam 
colouis, i>er annum.” — Ibid. ii. 237.] 

AGAB-AGAB, s. The Malay name 
of a kind of sea- weed (Spkerococcus 
lichenoides). It is succulent when boiled 
to a jelly ; and Is used by the Cliinesi^ 
with birdsnest (q.v.) in soup. They also 
employ it fis a glue, and apply it to 
silk and paper intended to be trans- 
parent.- It grows on the shores of the 
Malay Islands, and is much exported 
to Cnina. — (See Grawfurd, Diet. Ind. 
Arch., and Milbum, ii. 304). 


AGDAUN, 8. A hybrid H. word 
from H. dg and P. ddn, made in imitation 
of pUc-ddn, kadam^ddn, shamorddrt (*spit- 
toon, pencase, candlestick *). It means 
a Binall vessel for holding fire to light 
a cheroot. 

AChGABIt 3. H. *Fire carriage.* 
In native use for a railway train. 
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AOmr-BOAT, 8. A hybrid word 
for a steamer, from H. agan^ ‘fire,' 
and Eng. boat In Bombay Ag-hdt is 
used. 

1853.—“ .... Affin boat.”— 
i. 84. 

[AJNA£,a. Ar. ulur. oijins^ ‘goorls, j 
merchandise, crof>s,* etc. Among the 
Moguls it was used in the special sense | 
of pay in kind, not in cash.] i 

jc. 1865. — “ It (their piiy) is, however, of a I 
different kind, and not thought so honour- 
able, but the Rouzijidars are not subject, 
like the Mansebtlars (MunBubdar) to the 
Agenas ; that is to say, are not bound to 
take, at a valuation, carpt^ts, and other 
pieces of furniture, that have been used in 
the King's palace, and on which an uu- 
rcascmabio value is sometimes set .” — Bernier 
(ed. Conatable), 215-6.] 

AK,S. H. ak and arA;, in Sindi ok: 
the prevalent name of the madar 
(MUDDAB) in Central and Western 
India. It is sjiid to be a popular 
l>elief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
that Akbar was so called after the dk, 
from his birth in the desert. [Ives 
(488) calls it Ogg.] The word apjvears 
in the following popular rhyme tpioted 
by Tod {Rajasthafiy i. 669) — 


to control. Since the annexation of 
the Panjab, however, they have ceased 
to give trouble. The Akalee is dis- 
tinguished by blue clothing, and steel 
armlets. Many of them also used to 
carry several steel chakras (CHUCKEB) 
encircling their turbans. [See Ibbetsm^ 
Panjab Mthnog,^ 286 ; Maelagan, in 
Panjab Census Rep.^ 1891, i. 166.] 

1832. — “We received a message from 
the Acali who had set lire to the village. 
.... These fanatics of the Seik creed 
acknowledge no sujjerior, and the ruler of 
the country can only moderate their frenzy 
by intrigue.s and bribery. They go about 
everywhere with naked swords, and lavish 
their abuse on the nobles as well as the 
peaceable subjects. . . . 'f'bey have on 
several ncca.sions attempted the life of Run- 
ject Singh .” — BumeSy TravelSy ii. 10-11. 

1840.-'-“ The AJcalis being summoned to 
surrender, rc<^piested a conference with one 
of the attacking party. The youn^ Khan 
bnively went forward, and waa straightway 
shot through the head .” — Afrs MackenziSy 
Stor?ns and Sanshinty i. 115. 

AKYAB, n.p. The European name 
j of the. of administration of the 
i Briti.sb province of Arakan, which is 
; .iLso a port exporting rice largely to 
; EurojK*. The name ls never usea by 
i the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 


Ak -ra jhopra, 

Phok-ra bar, 

Bajra-rS niti, 

Mot’ll -ra dal : 

Dokbo liaja tcrl Marwar. 

(For houses hurdles of maddr. 

For hedges heaps of withered thorn, 
Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse : 

Such i.s thy kingdom, Raja of Marwar !) 

AKALEE, or Nihang (‘the naked 
one’), 8. A member of a body of 
zealots among the Sikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being worsliippers 
of Him who is without time, eternal* 
(Wilson). Skt. a privative, and hiL 
‘time.* The Akalis may be regarded 
as the Wahabi.s of Srkhi.srn. They 
claim their body to have been insti- 
tuted by Guru Qovind himself, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with abandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
doctrine reiecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hindu sects. The Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern- 
ment, and acted as the censors of the 
Sikh community in every rank. Run- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


race), who call the town Tdt-hJtw^y 
‘ Crowd (in conseauence of) War.’ 
This indicuitcs how tne settlement came 
to be forniiid ii» 1825, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which ^vas found to lie healthier 
1 than tlie site of the ancient capital of 
• the kingdom of Arakan, up tlie valley 
<if the Arakan or Kahidyne R. The 
name Aky^h had been applied, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh- 
bouring \nllage, where there stands, 
about miles from the present town, 
a pagoda covering an alleged rclique of 
Gautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
1 of which piigoda, taken from the 
description of relume, i.s Au-kyaiUdau^ 
and of this Akyab wits probably a 
corruption. The present town and 
cantonment occupy ciiy land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the nagoda stands must have 
stood on the shore at no distant date, 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining t.he paeoda must then have 
.stood at the moiiUi of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the Cmttagong people 
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in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
thus probably l)ecame known to them 
by a name taken from the Pagoda. — 
(iVom a note by Sir Arthur Phayre.) 
[Col. Temple writes— ‘‘The only deri- 
vation which strikes me as plausibly is 
from the Agyattaw Phaya, near whicli, 
on the island of Sittw6, a Cantonment 
was formed after the first Burmese wm*, 
on the abjindoniiient of Mrohaung or 
Arakan town in 1825, on account of 
sickness among the troops stationed 
there. The word Agyattiiw is spelt 
Akhyap-taw, whence probably the 
modem name.’’] 

[1826. — “It (the despatch) at lem^ 
arrived this day (3rd Dec. 1826), haidng 
taken two months in all to reach us, c3 
which forty-6 ve days were spent in the 
route from Akyab in Ar&can/ ^Crawfurd. 
Avttj ^9.] 

ALA-BLAZE PAN, s. This name 
is given in the Bombay Presidency to 
a tinned-copper stew-pan, having a 
cover, and staples for straps, which is 
carried on the march by Eurcpe^in 
soldiers, for the purpose of ccK)king 
in, and eating out of. Out on picnics 
a larger kind is frerpiently used, and 
kept continuiillv going, a.s a kind of 
pot-att-/«w. [It has been suggested that 
the word may be a 'x»rr. of some French 
or Port, term — Fr. braiser; Port, hraz- 
eiroy ‘a fire-pan,’ brasoy ‘hot coiils.’] 

ALBAC0BE,8. a kind of rather 
l^e sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
(Thynnug alhacoray Lowe, perhaj)s the 
same as Thynnua 'inacropterusy Day) ; 
from the Port, albacor or alhecora. 
The quotations from Orington and 
Grose below refer it to alhoy but the 
word i.s, from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in tliis .sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which are very defective 
in the names of fishes (p. 61). The 
word alhacora in Sp. Ls applied to a 
early kind of fig, from At. al- 
hdMTy ‘praecox’ (Dozy\ Heb. biJck&ray 
in Mican vii. 1. — See CoharruviaRy s. v. 
Alhacora. [The N.E.D. derives it from 
Ar. oLbukTy ‘a young caBiel, a heifer,' 
whence Port, oacoroy *a younc pig.’ 
Also see Gray s note on Pyrardy i. 9.] 

1579. — ‘ rhese (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea theflsh which is called Albpoore, 
as big as a salmon.*'— Xe/fsr/rom Ooa, by T. 
StewM, in ffakl. ii. 683. 

1692.— “In our passage over from S. 


Laurence to the maine, wo had exceeding 
mat store of Bonitoa and Albooms.’-— 
Barker, in Bakl, ii. 592. 

1696. — “We met likewino with shoals of 
Albiflflrsfl (so call’d from a piece of whjto 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitudes of Bonettoes, which are named 
from thuir Goodnoas and Kxcollenco for 
eating ; so that soraetimcM for more than 
twenty Days the whole^ Ship's Company 
have feasted on these curious nsh.” — Oeing- 
ton, p. 48. 

c. 1760.--“ ITvo Albacore is another fish 
of much the same kind as the Bonito , . 
from 60 to 90 pounds weight and upward. 
The name of this fish too is taken from the 
Portuguese, importing its white colour.” 
— Groee, i. 5. 

ALBATBOSS, s. Tlie great se^i- 
bird (Diomedea ezulans, L.). from the 
Port, alcatrazy to which the forms used 
by Hawkins and Dampier, and by 
Flacourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
closely approach. [Altairas ‘in this 
‘.sense altered to altii-y albe-y aXbdtroes 
(perhajKS with etymological reference 
to iiihus, “white,” tlie all^tross being 
white, while the akatraa was black.*) 
N.EJ). 8,v.] The Port, word pro- 
perly means ‘a ]>elican.* A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossary 
will show another curious misapplica- 
tion. Devic states that alcatruz in 
Port, means ‘the bucket of a PcTsiau 
wheel,’ * representing the Ar. al-kdduRy 
which is again from xdflos. He sup- 
poses tliat the pelican may ha>e got 
this name in tlie same way that it 
is called in ordinary Ar. mkkay ‘a, 
wat.er ^yirrier.’ It has been pointed 
out by Dr Murray, that the aUairm 
ot some of the earlier voyagers, e.g.y 
of Davis below, is not the Dicmedea, 
but the Man-of-War (or Frigate) Bird 
{Fregatus aguilus). Hawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, describes, with- 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modem alljktross. In the quota- 
tion from Moequet again, alcatruz is 
applied to some smaller sea-bird. The 
passage from Shelvocke is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

1664.— “The 8th December we aukered 
by a small Island called Aloatrana, wherein 
at our mug a shoare, we found nothing but 
sea-birds, as we call them Ganets, but by 
the Portugals called Alcatraraes, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
name.”— ifawAriTM (Hak. Boo.), 16. 

* Also see Dosv, a v. tdeadua. AUnduMy aocord* 
ing to Cobarruviu, Is In Sp. one of the earthen 
pem of the norto or Persian wheeL 
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1593. — '*The dd^hins and bonitoes are 
the houndea, ana the aloatnroM the 
hawkea, and the flying fiahea the game." 

—md. 162. 

1604.— The other foule called Alcatxarsi 
ia a kind of Hawke that liueth by flahing. 
For when the B(jnitua or Dolphinea doe chase 
the flying fish vnder the water .... this 
Alcatrani flyotb after them like a Ho.wke 
after a Partridge .” — iJavis (Hak. Soc.), 158. 

*c. 1606-10.— ** Alcatraz sf>nt petis oiscaux 
ainsi oomme estourneaux.” — Mocqu^^ Voy- 
ages, 226. 

1672.— -“We met with those feathered 
Harbingers 6f the Cape .... AlbetrOBsef 
.... they haue i^roat Bodies, yet not pro- 
portionate to their Wings, wliich mete out 
twice their length.”— 12. 

.1690. — “They have several other Signs, 
whereby to know when they are near it, 
as by the Sea Fowl they meet at Sea, 
especially the AlgatrOBses, a very large 
long-winge<l Bird."— />rt»}/a‘er, i. 531. 

1719. —“We had not had the sight of one 
of any kind, since wo wore come Soiith- 
w.ard of the Klreights of /> Mair, nor one 
Hca-bird, except a disconsolate black ’Albi- 
trozB, who accompanied us for several day.s, 
hovering al»oat us as if he had lost himself, 
till Halley (my. second Captain) oliserving, 
in one of his melancholy flts, that this bird 
waa always hovering near us, imagin'd from 
his colour, that it might l)e some ill omen. 
.... But be that as it would, he aftor some 
fruitless attempts, at length .«hot the 
AlbitroBB, not (i<»ubting (j^rhapa) that we 
should have a fair wind after it. . . — 

Shelvockes Voyage’, 72, 73. 

1740,— “. . . . n vast variety of sca-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are 
the Penguins : they arc in .«»ize and shape 
like a goose, but instead of wings they have 
short stumps like fins .... their bills are 
narrow like those of an AlbitrOBB. and they 
stand and walk in an erect pf)sture. From 
this and their white liellics, jSVr John Yar- 
borough has whimsically likened them to 
little children standing up in white aprons.” 
— Voyage, 9th ed. (1756), p. o8. 

1754. --“An albatrOBB, a sea-fowl, wfus 
shut off the Cape of Gcxid Hope, which 
measured 17} feet from wing to wing.”— 
Iws, 5. 

1803.- 

“ At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had lioeu a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name." 

The A ndent Mariner. 

0. 1861.— 

“Souvent pour s’amuser, lea hommea 
d*5quipii|^ 

Prennent om albatros, vastos oiseaux dea 
mers, 

Qifi suivent, indolenfs compagnona de 

. voyage, 

Lb navire glissant sur lea gouffres amera." 

Baudelaire, LAlhearoe. 


ALCATIF, s. This word for ' a 
carpet’ was much used in India in 
the 16th century, and is treated bv 
601 U 0 tmYdkr6 as an Indian word, 
It is not however of Indian origin, 
but is an Arabic woni (kaJtlf^ * a carpet 
with long pile’) intniduced into Por- 
tugal t!^ugh the Moors. 

c. 1540.— “There came aboard of Antonio 
de Faria more than 60 hateh. and balloons, 
and manehvas (q. q. v.) with awnings and 
flags of .silk, and rich alcatiflu.”— 
ch. Ixviii. (orig.). 

1560. — “The whole tent waa cut in a 
variety of arabcsipies, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carfteted with rich alcatiliBS." 
— Tetireiro, Itin., c. xvii. 

1578. — “The windows of the streets by 
which the Viceroy passes shall be hung with 
carpets (alcaUfadM), and the doors deco- 
rated with branches, and the whole adorned 
as richly as possible.” — Arckw. Port. Oriml.. 
fascic. ii. 225. 

fl598. — “Great store of rich Tapesirie, 
which are called alcatilfaB."— LinscAotea, 
Hak. Soc. i. 47.] 

160840.— “Quand elles vont k TEgUse on 
les porte en palanquin . . . . le deimns est 
d'vn grand tapis de Perse, qu'ils appellent 
Alcatif . . . Pyra/yf, ii. o2 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 102J. 

KUB.— “. . . . many silk stuffs, such as 
satin, contenij.*} (CnttaaeB) attelap (read 
aitefas), alegie .... ornijs [H. orhni, *A 
woman's sheet ’] of gold and silk for women’s 
wear. g<>ld alacatijvBii Vcwi 

Tivut, 50. 

1726. — “They know nought of chairs or 
table.?. The small folk.'* eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpet, sitting 
with their feet under them, like our Tailors.^’ 
— Vatentijn, v. Choroin, 55. 

AIiCORANAS, s. Wliat word does 
Herlxirt aim at in the following ? [The 
Stanf, Diet, regai’ds this as quite dis- 
tinct from Jucordn, the Koran, or 
jiacred Iwok of Mohammedans (for 
which see N.E.J). s.v.), and suggests 
Af-^on?7^Hhe horns,’ or al-qirdn, ‘the 
vertice.s.'’] 

1665.— “Some (mosques) hav© their 
Alcoraiut’a high, .slender, round steeples 
or towers, most of which are terrassed near 
the top, like the Standard in Cheapeide, but 
twice the height."— J/erberf, Travels^ 8rd 
ed. 164. 

ALCOVE, s. This English word 
coiue.s to us through the Span, alcova 
aijd Fr. alratJe (old Fr. aucube% from 
Ar. aUknhhdh, ^nlied first to a kind 
of tent (so in He or. N^imhers ixv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted hnilding or 
recess. An edifice of Saracenic eon- 
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struction at Palermo is still known 
as La OuJba; and another, a domed 
tomb, as La Gvhola. Whatever be the 
true formation of the last word, it 
seems to have given us, through the 
Italian, Cupola. [Not so in N.E.D.] 

1738. — '^Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of marah-buUs [Adjvitant.l— 
Shaw's Travels^ ed. 1767, p. 40. 

AIiDBA, 8. A village ; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. ‘ a farm or 

villa.' Bluteau explains it as ‘ Povo^o 
menor que lugar.' Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the Ar. 
word : ‘ An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, .... land yield- 
ing a revenue.' The word forms part 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spain and Portugal. 

1647. — *‘The Governor (of Ba^aem) Dom 
Jo9o de Castro, has given and nves many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu- 

S iese who .served and were wounded at the 
rtress of Dio, and to others of long service. 

. . . — SimS.0 Bot^lho, Cartas 3. 

[1609.— Aldeaa in the Country. 
t»rs, LetierSf i. 26.] 

1673.— Hero .... in a sweet Air, stood 
a Magnificent Rural Church ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are pleasant Aldeaa, or villages and 
hamlets that . . . Swarm with people.*' — 
ValerUijn^ v, (Malabar), 11. 

1763, — “Les principales de ces qu’ou ap- 
pelle Alddes (terme uuer les Portugals ont 
mis en usage dans rinde) autour do Pon- 
dich6ri et c^ns aa dependance sont . . — 

D'AnviUe, EdaircissemeM, 122. 

1780. — “ The Ccjaat between these is filled 
with Aldeea, or yillage.s of the Indians." — 
Dunn, y. Directory, 5th ed., 110. 

^ 1782 . — ** II y a au.ssi queU]ues Ald46B con- 
siderables, tolles que Navar et Portenove, 
qui appaitiennent aux Princes du pays.*' — 
Scnnetvl, Voyage, i. 37. 

ALEFPEE, n.p. On the coast of 
Travaucore ; properly Alappuli. [Mai. 
alappuzha, ‘the broad river' — (Mad. 
Aam. Man. Gloss. s.v.)]. 

[AZiFAJNrDIOA, s. A custom-house 
and resort for foreign mercliants in an 
oriental port. The word conies through 
the Port, alfandega, Spaji.fuw^o, Ital. 
fondacoy Yt. forndeqv.e or jondique, from 
Ar. aLjunduAy ‘ the inn,’ and this from 
Qk. irttr3oic€«i or irav6ox«tov, ‘ a pilgrim's 
hospice.’] 

[c. 1610,— “The oonveyanee of them thence 
to the alibndtgtte.*— JPyrflrd della Valle, 
Hak. Soci iTsaS] 


[1615.— **The ludge of the Allbndica came 
to invite me.**—Sir T. Roe, Embassy, Hak. 
Soc. i. 72.] 

[1615. — **That the goods of the English 
may be freely landed after dispatch in the 
Alfaadiga.*'— LeUers, it. 79.] 

ALGUADA, n.p. The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the Bassein 
branch of the Irawadi R., on which a 
^lendid lighthouse was erected by 
uapt. Alex. Fraser (now Lieut.-General 
Fraser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 1861- 
65. See some remarks and quotations 
under NEGBAIS. 

ALJOFAB, s. Port, ‘seed-pearl.’ 
Cobarruviaa says it is from Ar. al- 
jauhar, ‘jewel.* 

1404. — ** And trom these Kazan* (alcaceiias) 
issue certain gates into certain streets, where 
they sell many things, such as cloths of silk 
auci cotton, and sendals, and tafptaiMS, and 
silk, and pearl (alxofar)."— § l^xxi. 
(comp. Markham, 8i). 

1508.— The aljofar and pearls that (your 
Majesty) orders me to send you 1 cannot 
have as they have them in Ceylon and in 
Caille, which are the sources of them : I 
would buy them with my blood, and with 
my money, which I have only from your 
giving. The SinahafTs (sinaba/os), porcelain 
vases (porcellanas), and wares of that snrt 
are further off. If for my sins I stay here 
longer T will endeavour to get everything. 
The slave girls that you orrler me to send 
ou must be taken from prims,* for the 
eathen women of this country are black, 
and are mistresses to everybody by the time 
they are ten yearsiold."— Letter o/eAfj Viceroy 
D. Francisco d' Almeida to the. King, in Cbrr<a, 
i. 908-9. 

[1665.— “As it (the idol) was too deformed, 
they made hands for it of the small pearls 
which we call ‘fwarls by the 'ounce.*" — 
Tavernier, o<l. Baft, ii. 228.] 

ATJ.ATfABATI ^ n.p. This name, 
which was given in the time of Akbar 
to the old Hindu Prayag or Prag 
(PRAAG) has been subjected to a variety 
of corrupt pronunciations, both Euro- 
pean and native. Illahdbdz is a not 
uncommon native form, converted 
by Europeans into Halabas, and further 
by English soldiers formerly into Isle 
o' h(Us. And the Illiahad, which we 
find in the Hastings charge.s, survives 
in the Klleeahad still heard occasionally. 


* Query, from captured vessels containing 
foreign (uon>lnd1an) women? The words are as 
follows : “ As taeravas que me dls ^ the mande, 
tomdese de presas, qus as Gentias a'esta terra stlo 
pretas, s mancsbas do mmdo tom dkegdo a dee 
annas." 
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c» 1666. — **La Proviaoe de Halahat a*ap- 
pelloit autrefois Punyo (Poorab). ”~-TAevenci, 
V. 197. 


[ „ **Elabaa (where the Qemiia 

(Junna) faUs into the QAng&f,’*— Bernier 
(ed. ConetaUe}, p. 36.] 

1726. — ^^This exceptionally great river 
(Ganger^ .... comes so far from the N. 

to the S and so further to the city 

Halabat.”-Va/en/i>'a. 


1753.— ^'Mois ce qui intoresse davantage 
dans la position de Helabas, c*ost d’y 
retrouver celle de I'ancienne Patibothra, 
Aucune ville de Undo ne paroit ^galer Pali- 
hothra ou Palimbothra^ dans I’Antiquit^. . . . 
C’est satisfaire une curiosity g^ographique 
bion plac^e, quo de retrouver I'emploceroent 
d'une ville de cotte consideration : mais j'ai 
lieu de croire qu’il faut employer quclqne 
critique, dans I’cxamen des circfjnstanccs que 
r Antiquity a fourni sur co point. ... .Je 
.^uis done persuade, qu’il ne faut point clier^ 
cher d’autre cmplaceTiient k Paliwithra tjuc 

celui de la ville d’Helabas "-Zi'Au- 

nV/#*, JidairciasnuenSi pp. 53-55. 

(Here D’ An ville is in error. But see 
llenneirs Memoir, pp. 50-54, which clearly 
identifies Palibothm with Patna.) 


1786. — “ . ... an atbuik and invasion of 
the Rohillas .... which nevertheless the 
.said Warren Hastings undertook at the very 
time when, under the pret<cnco of the diffi- 
culty of defending CJorah and lUiabad, he i 
sold tbc.se proviu'ecH fo Sujnh Dowla.”-— I 
Ariicleji of Charge^ Ac., in Hurk^, vi. 577. 


,, “You will see in the letters from 
the B^rd .... a plan for obtaining Illa- 
bad from the Vizier, to which he had spirit 
enough to make a successful ro.sistance.” — 
Cornivallis, i. 238. 


ALLEJA, 8. Thi.M appciirs to be a 
stuff from Turke.sUn called (Turki) 
alchah, a^ah, or alAchah. It is 
tliua described : “a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which has a sort, of wavy line 
pattern running in the length on either 
side.” {Baden-PowdVs Pnnmh Hand- 
hook, 66). [Platts in his Hind. Diet, 
gives iUlcha, “a kind of cloth 'woven of 
.silk and thread so as to present the 
^pearance of cardainoius {ildchiy\ 
But this is evident-ly a folk etymology! 
Yusuf Ali {Mon, m SiUc Fabrics^ 95) 
accepts the derivation from Alcha or 
Aldcha^ and says it was probably intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and has historical 
associations with Agra, whei'e alone in 
the N.W.P. it is manufactured. “ This 
fabric differs from the Doriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Doriya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluish-red, 
wiUi white stripes.” In some of the 
western Districts of the Punjab various 
lands of fancy cotton goods are 


described as Lacha, (Francis^ Mwi, cm 
Cotton^ p. Sy It appears in one of 
the trade lists (see PIECE-OOODB) as 
Elatches,] 

c. 1690. — “The improvement is visible 
. . . . secondly in the Saiid Afghaha also 
called Tarhddrs . . . Ala, i. 91. (Bloch- 
maun says : **Alchah or AUUhah, any kind 
of corded'ktuff. Tarkd&r means corded,**) 

[1612.-“ Hold the AUesas at 50 Rs.”- 
Danvet^Sf Letters, i. 205.] 

1613. — “The Fabob bestowed upon him 
SbO'Manwodies, 10 fine Ba/tas, 30 TopseUes 
and 30 AIliza.ea.'' — JJowton, in Purckas, i. 
504. “ TopseUes are Tafdlah {a stuff froni 
Afecca)."— Ala, i. 93. [See ADATI, PIECE- 
GOODS]. 

1615. — “ 1 pro. alleia of 30 Rs* . . . 

Cocks's Jbiary, i. 64. 

1648.— See Van Twist above, under AL- 
CATIF. And 1673, see Fryer under ATLAS. 

1653.— “ Alalas ( Alajas) est vn root Indien, 
qui signiSo des toiles de cotton et de eoyc : 
mesl^ do plusicurs couleurs.” — De la Boul- 
layeAt-Omtz, ed. 1657, p- 532. 

[c. 1666.— “ Alaehas, or silk stuffs inter- 
woven with gold and silver.”— Beraicr (ed. 
Co^istahle), p. 1^-21.] 

1690. — *‘It (Suratt) is renown'd .... 
l>oth for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, CJut- 
tancos, Sooseys, Culgars, AUajars . . . . ” 
—Ovington, 218. 

1712.— “An Alleiah petticoat striped 
with green and gold and white.”— Advert, 
in Spectator, cited in Malcolm, Anecdotes, 
429. 

1726. — “Gold and silver Allegias.” — 
ValfiUiJn {Surat), iv. 146. 

1813. — “Allachaa (pieces to the ton) 
1200.” — Milhum, ii. 221. 

1885. — “The cloth from which these 
pyjamas are made (in SwSt) is known as 
Alacha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk being let in with the cotton ; the silk as 
well a.M the cotton is brought from Posbawur 
and .‘5pun at home.”— Report on 
Explorations, p. 5. 

ALLIOATOB, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
ap))areDtiy in origin a corruption, im> 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
el or al lagarto (from Lat. laeertay ‘a 
lizard.* The “Summary of the Western 
Indies ** bv Pietro Martire d’Angheria, 
as given in Bamusio, recounting the 
last voyage of Columbus, says that, in a 
certain river, *Hhey sometimes en- 
countered those croc^iles which they 
call Lagarti ; these make away when 
they see the Christians, and in mA yin g 
away they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than mudi.” (Sam, iiu 
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f. 17v.). Oviedo, on another page of 
the sanie volume, calls them '‘Lagarti 
o dragoni ” (f. 62). 

Bluteaii gives ^^Lagarto, Crocodilo** 
and adds : In the Oriente Concmistado 
(Part I. f, 823) you will find a descrip- 
tion of the Crocodile under the name i 
of Lagarto.^^ ^ 

One often, in Anglo-Indian conversa- 
tion, used to meet with the endeavour 
to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
AlUgator, but this, like other applica- 
tions of popular and general terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘panther, 
leopard,* ‘camel, dromedary,* ‘attorney, 
solicitor,* and so forth. Ttie two kinds 
of Qangetic crocodile were known to 
Aelian (c. 250 a.d.), wdio writes : “ It 
(the Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles? ; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, W’hile the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of flesh ; and 
these have a horny prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers ; for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner.** 

1493. — “Til a small adjacent Island . , . 
our men saw an enormoiis kind of lizard 
(lagarto muy grande), which they said was 
as large round as a calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance .... but bulky as it was, 
it got into the sea, so that they could not 
cateh it .” — Letter of I>r. (Jhfvaca, in Sefect 
Letters of Columtjus by Major, Hak. Sexj. 
2nd ed., 43. 

1539. — “ All along this River, that was not 
very broad, there were a numljcr of Lirards 
(UlgartOB), which might more properly bo 
caUed Serpents .... with scales u[ion their 
liacks, and mouths two f(X)t wide ... 
there be of them that will sometimes get 
upon an almadia .... and overturn it 
with their tails, awallowii^ up the men 
whole, without dismembering ot them.” — 
IHvio, in Cpgan’s tr. 17 {orig. cap. xiv.). 

1552.—“ .... ^uatic animals such as 
.... very great lizards (lagortos), which 
in form and nature are just the croc(^iles of 
the Nile.* — J5am», I. iii. 8. 


1568. — “In this River we killed a mon- 
strous liagurtO, or Crocodile ... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
, . . **— /c6 Hortep, in HakL iii. 680. 

1679. — “ We found her© many good 

commodities besides alagartods, 

mtinckeyes, and the like.*' — Drake, World 
Knempassed^ Hak. Soc. 112. 

1691.—“ In tliis place 1 have seen very 
gmt water aligaim (which wo call in 
English erocoduw), seven yards long." — 


Master AnUynie Kniwt, in Purehas. iv. 
1228. 

1593.— “In this River (of Guayaquil!) and 
all the Rivers of this Ooewt, are great abun- 
dance of jUagartoes .... persona of credit 
have certified to me that os small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoales, so the 

Alagarioes in this "'—Sir Richard 

Hawkins', in Purdvas, iv. 1400. 

o. 1593.- 

“ And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Of ill -shaped fishes. . — 

Romeo d* Juliet, v, 1. 

1595. — “ Vpott this river there were groat 

store of fowle but for lagartOB it 

exceeded, for there wore thousands of those 
vgly serpents ; and the ftoople called it for 
the abundance uf them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tOB in their langu^o .”— The f)is~ 
coverie of Guiana, in HakL iv. 137. 

1596. — “Once he would needs defend a 
rat to lie animal laiionale .... because 
she oate and guawd his bookes .... And 
the mure to contirnie it, because overie one 
Uiught at him .... the next rat he seaz’d 
on hee made an aniitomio of, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long iiix)n evorie artiru 
or musckle, and after hanged her over bis 
head in his studie in stead of an apothc- 
carie’s crocodile or drido Alligatur.”— r 
Nashe's ^ Have with you to Sa,ffron Walden.* 
Repr. in J. Payne Collier’s Misc. Tracts, 

p. /2. 

1610.— “Those Blackos . . . told mo the 
River was full of Allgatas, and if 1 saw iinv 
1 must fight with him, else ho would kill 
me.” — D. Midletou, in Purchas, i. 244. 

1613. — “ .... mais avanto .... jxjr 
distancia de 2 legoas, esta o fermoso ryo do 
Caasam de lagarthOB o cnK'odillos.” — Go- 
dinho de Rredui, 10. 

1673.— “The River wa.s full of Aligators 
or Crocodiles, which lay Isisking io therHuii 
in the Mud on the River’s side.”— /'ryer, 55. 

1727. — “ I was cleaning a vos.sol .... 
and had Stages fitted for my People to 
stand on ... . and we were pluguou with 
five or six Allegators, which wanted to be 
on the Stage.” — J. Hamilton, ii. 133. 

1761.- 

“ . . . . else that sea-liko Stream 

(Whence Traffic ixmrs her bounties on 
mankind) 

Dread Alli^tora would alone passess.'* 
Grainger, Bk. ii. 

1881.— “The Hooghly alone has never 
been so full of sharks and alligatm as 
now. Wo have it on undoubted au^ority 
that within the post two months over a 
hundred people have fallen victims to these 
brutes,”— Pioneer Mail, July 10th. 

ALIiiaAT0B-PEAB,8. Thefniit 
of the Laurels permit Lin., Persm 
greUmima^ Gaertn. The name as here 
given is an extravagant, and that of 
avocato or avogato a more moderate, 
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corruption of aguaeate or ahuaecUl (see 
below), which apj^rs to have been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Qiiichua name is 
pultcLy which is used as well as aguaeate 
by Cieza de Leon, and also by Joseph 
de Acosta. Grainger (Siigarcam, Bk. 
I.) calls it “ rich scMaea, which Ke 
says is “the Indian name of the avccafo, 
avoccdoy avigatOy or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator jpear. The 
Spaniarcis in 8. America call it Agiutcate^ 
and under that name it is dfeSM^ribed by 
Ulloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
The praise which Grainger, as (pioted 
below, “lil>erally bestows” on this 
fruit, is, if we might judge from the 
^ecimens occasionally met with in 
India, absurd. With lilieral pepper 
and salt there may he a remote sugges- 
tion of marr«»w ; Init that is all. 
Indeed it is hardly a .^ruit in the 
ordinary' sense. Its c.ouimon stvi name 
of ‘midshipman’s butter’ [or ‘sub- 
altern’s butter’] is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalised 
throughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Ejistern world 
is comparatively recent ; not older 
than the middle of 18th century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long before. 

15J5‘2-50. — “Thoro aro other fruits l)cloug- 
ing to the country, such jis fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excolloiit ^uaut/t^ 
ca^/mitoSf aguacates, and other fniits,”-- 
Oiifasa de Le<m^ 16. 

1608. — “The Pa/ia is a great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great |H)aros ; within it hath a great 
stone, and all the rest is soft meate, so as 
when they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate ta'^te.” — Joseph 
de Acosfaj *250. 

0. 1660.- 

“ The Agoacat no less is Friend 

(To tlr Indies Vmus Conn nest doth ex- 
tend) 

A fragrant Leaf the jiU^cata bears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion ^an Egg appears, 

With such a white and sranny Juice it 
swells 

As represents moist Life's first Prin- 
ciples." 

Ccto/ey, 0/ Plantes^ v. 

1680.— “This Tavoga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abounding in all manner 
of fruite, such as Pine-apples .... Albe- 
eKtoi, Pears, Mammes.^’— Obpf. <LSS^pe, in 
Aimpisr, iv. 


1686. — Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . , . and the Fruit as 
bigasalaige Lemon. . . . The Substance 
in the inside is green, or a little yeUowish, 
and soft as Butter. . . Z>amp»er, i. 203. 

1736.— “Avogato, Baum. . . . This fruit 
itself has no taste, but when mixt with 
sugar and lemon juice nves a wholesome 
and tasty fiagour." — Zeidltr*s Lexicon^ s.v. 

1761.- 

“ And thou green avocato, charm of Intense, 
Thy ripen’d marrow liberally bestows't." 

Grainger, Bk. I. 

1830.— “The avocada, with its Brob- 
dignag pear^ ns large as a purHer'.s lantern." 
— Tmn UnngU, ed. 1863, 40, 

[1861.— “There is a well-known West 
Indian fruit which we call an avocado or 
alligator pear.*'— Anahiuu:, 227.] 

1870. — “The agoaoate or Alligator 
pear." — Squisr, Honduras, 142. 

1873. — “Thus the frtiit of the Persea 
gratisftiina w»s called Ahucatl* by the 
ancient Mexicans ; the S^ianiards corrupt^ 
it to avocado, and our sailors still further to 
‘ Alligator peara* Bett s Xiearagua, 107. 

rALLYOOLE, ALIQHOL, ALLY- 
GK>OL. ALLEEOOLB, «. H.-P. 

*^aligol, from \lll ‘lofty, excelleut,’ Skt. 
gola, a tnx)p ; a iioiidescrint word ujicd 
for “irregular foot in the Maratha 
service, without discipline or rcigular 
arms. According to some they are so 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking ’Ah, the .son-in-law- of 
Mohammed, being chiefly Moham- 
medans.” — {IVilstm,) 

1796. -“The Nerihs (Nujeeb) are match- 
lockmeu, ;ind acconling to their different 
casts are ca.llod Allegolec or Kohillas ; they 
are indifferently formed of liigh-cnst Hindoos 
and Mussclinans, armed with the country 
Band(M>k (bimdook), to which the ingenuity 
of De Boigno had added a Bayonet.” — 
ir. M, Tone, A iMitt' »>«. the Maratta People, 
p. 50. 

1804.—“ Alleegole, A sort of chosen light 
infantry the l^hilla Patens; sometimes 
the term am)ear8 to be applied to troops 
supped to be used generally for desperate 
service.”— i'^iewsr. Military MeawSrs ef 
ii. 71 note, 76, 76. 

1817.— “The AllygoolB answer nearly 
the same description. ’—BfacXaer, Mem, if 
Opemtiuns in India, p. 22.] 

ALMADIA, s. This is a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Moorish Ar. al-viatdiya. Properly it 
means ‘a raft* (see Dtpsy, s.v.). But it 
generally used by the writers on 
India for a canoe, or the like small 
native boat. 
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1514. — visto cho nun veniva nessuno 
ambasciata, solo venia molte abadie, ciob 
barche, a Tonderci galline. . . — Uiov, da 

Empoliy in Archiv, Star, ItaUy p. 59. 

'[1589. — See quotation from Pinto under 

AU.10AT0B. 

0 , 1610, — Light vessels which they call 
almadia. - Pyrard della Vallt^ Hak. Boc. 
i. 122 ; and also see under DONEY.] 

1644.—'* fluma Almadia pera seni^o do 
dito Baluarto, com seis niarinheiras quc 
oada hum ven-se hum x(era5)"^ por mes 
.... X* 72.*'— Expenses of Diu^ in Booarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

ALMANACK, s. Ou this difficult 
word see Dozy’s Oostcrliugon and 
N.E.D. In a passjige quoted by 
Eusebius from Poryhyry (Praep. 
Evangel, t. iii. ed. Gaisfurd) there is 
mention of Egyptian calendars called 
dXfievixMifd. Also ill the Vociihular 
Arauiyo of Pedro de Alcala (1505) the 
Ar. Alandk is given as tlie equivalent of 
the Span, almanaque, which .seems to 
show that the Sp. Arabs did u.se 
mandlch in the .sense rerpiired, probably 
having adopted it from the Egyptian, 
and having avssunied the initial al to be 
their own article. 

ALMYBA, 3. Vi. almdrl. A ward- 
robe, cheat of drawee, or like piece of 
(closed) furniture. The wora is in 
geneml use, by masters and .servants 
in Anglo-Indian households, in Ixith 
N. ana S. India. It has come to us 
from the Port, almario, but it is the 
same vrord as Fr. artmire. Old E. 
ambry [for which sec N.E.fJ.] &c., and 
Sc. awmryj orginating in the Lat. 
armarium, or -rwi, wiiich occurs aJ.so 
in L. Gr. as appapb, dp/xdpiov. 

c. B.O. 200.— “Hoc eat quod olim clan- 
culum ex axmario te surripuiaso aieba.s 
uxori tuae . . . —Plautus, Men. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450. — “Item, I will my chambro 
presies haue .... the thone of tbame 
the to aimer, & the tothir of yame the 
tother ultn«.r whilk 1 ordnyd for kopyng of 
vestmentes."— U'i7/ of Eir T. Cwnberlege, in 
Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1589.—“ item ane lang.*(ettle, item ane 

aLmarie, ane Kist, ane suit ourde . . . — 

Ext. Records Burgh of Olasgew, 1876, 130. 

1878. — ** Sahib, have you looked in Mr 
Morrison's almirah?” — Life in Mofussil, 
i. 34. 

AMES. e. The name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different sub- 
stances : a. the drug prepared from the 
ini^iaaated bitter juice of the Alo6 


' Socotrina, Lain. In this meaning (a) 
the name is considered (Hanbury and 
Flikkiger. Pluirmacographia, 616) to be 
derived iroin the Syriac ^ehmi (in P. 
ahod). b. AloeS'WOod, the same aa 
Eagle-wood. This is perhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through the 
Hebrew (pi. forms) ahdlim, mhdlim 
and aha loth, akhdloth. Neither Hippo- 
crates nor Theophrastu.s mentions aloes, 
but Dioscoridea describes two kinds of 
it {Mat, Med. iii. 3). “It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with which the 
ancients were most familiar. Eustathius 
says the aloe was called Upd, from its 
excellence in preserving life (ad. II. 
630). This account.s for the |X)wder of 
aloes being called Hiera jnrra in the 
older writers on Pharmacy.” — {Francis 
Adams, Names of all Minerals, Plants, 
and Animah desc. by the Greek authors, 
etc.) 

(a) o. A.D. 70. — “The best Aloe (Ijatiii 
the .sfuue) i.s V^roufrht out of India. . . . 
Much use there is of it in many cases, but 
principally tf) lo^^sen the bellie ; V>oin$; the 
only purgative* medicine that is comfortable 

I t»i the j^torn.oc'h. . . ."--Pliiny. Bk. xx»'ii [Ph. 
HttUand, ii. 212). 

(b) 5^ Kal "SiKbdnpos .... <l>ip{av 
plypLa arfiupvrfs sai d\67fi uffffi Xlrpaf 
tKardy.*'- Min xix. 39. 

c. A.D. .*^145. — “From the remoter regiona, 

I speak of T/inista and other places, the 
inqsirts to Tapn>banc are silk AlOM-wood 
(dXori), clo^'cs, sarulal-wriod, and .so forth.” — 
Cosmos, in Cathay^ ji clxxvii. 

[o. i605.— "In well Hand of Allasakatrina 
arc good ha rigors fair© rlcjith and good 
Anchor ground.” — hiscripOou in Eird- 
vjihA, First LfttfiT Hook, 82. (Hero there is 
a confusion of the name of the island 
Socotra with that of its best-known product 
— Aloes Socotriiia).] 

1617. a ^ind of lignum Allo- 

waies.” -CVfa'ff Diary, i. 309 [and seo 
i. 3j. 

ALOO, s. Skt. - H. did. This word 
is now used in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the ‘potato.’ ^Fhe original 
Skt. is .said to mean the esculent root 
Arum campanulatum. 

4L00 BOKHABA, b. P. did- 
bokhdra, ‘Bokh. plum’; a kind of 
prune commonly brought to India by 
the Afghan traders. 

[c. 1666.—“ Us^hein^ the country which 
principfUly supplies Delhi with .... voativ 
loads of dry fruit, as Bokara prunes. , . , * 
— Bernier, to. Constable, 118.] 
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1817.- 

** Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya's nectar'd xnangosteon ; 

Prunes of Bokham, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samarkand." 

Moore, Lalla Rookh. 

ALPEEN, s. H. alpin^ u.Mcd in 
Bombay. A common pin, from Port. 
aljmete (Panjab N. & Q., ii. 117). 

AMAH, s. A wet nurse ; u.sed in 
Madras, Bombay, China and Japan. 
It is Port, ama (comp. German and 
Swedish amme). 

1839. — ... A sort of good-natured 

housekecpor-liko bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the advantages of Hcxlgson's 
ale whilo they arc nursing : seeming in short 
devoted to ‘ suckling fools and chronicling 
small hcer.”’ — Letters frwa Madron, 294. 
ISeo also p. 106. 

AMBASEE, s. This is a P. word 
(^amdrt) for a Howdah, and tlu' word 
occurs in Colebrooke’s letters, but is 
quite unusual now. Gladwin defines 
Aimree as “an umbrella over the 
Howdeli ” (Indt'X to A yeeu, i.). The 
T)rop(‘r application is to a canoj>iod 
nowdah, such as is still used by native 
princes. 

[c. 1661.— “ Aurcngzche felt that he might 
venture to .shut his bn>ther up in a covered 
ambary, a kind of clo.scd litter in which 
women are carried on elephants," — Bernier 
(od. Vonstabley 69.] 

c. 1665.--“ On the day that the King 
went up the Mountiiin of Pire-ponjale . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
ni)on which sat the Women in Mikdembers 
and Embarys . . . .'"—Bernier, E.T. 130 
[ed. iJonstabte, 407]. 

1798. — “The Rajah's Sowarree wiis very 
grand and superb. Ho had twenty ele- 
phants, with richly embroidered ambanuhs, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
— he himself riding upon the largest, put in 
the centre.” — Skinner, Mem. i. 157. 

1799. — “Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Doccany Elephants bore ambAris 
on 'which all the chiefs and nobles rode, 
dressed with magniticence, and adorned 
with the richest jewels .” — jJfc of Cofebrooke, 
p. 164. 

1805.--“ Ajnaury, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is c^led Houm or 
Uowda.*'—Dict. of \Vord$ used in E. Indies, 
2 nd ed. 21. 

1807.—“ A royal tiger which was started 
m beating a large cover for game, sprang 
up 80 far into the lunbaxxy or state howdali, 
in which Sujah Dowlah was seated, as to 
1 * 5 ?^?. doubt of a fatal issue."— ^ 

WUlvmaon, Orient. FUld Sports, 16. 

R 


AMBABBEH, s. Dekh. Hind, and 
Mahr. awhUrd, amJbdH [Skt. amlorvdt- 
ika\ the plant Hibiscus canfuMnus^ 
afibrding a useful fibre. 

AMBOYNA, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, l>elonmng to the 
DiiUh. Che native form ot the name 
is Ambnn [w'hich according to Marsden 
means ‘ dew ']. 

[1605.— “He hath sent hither his forces 
which hath expelled all the Portingalls out 
of the fforts they hero hould att Ambwano 
and Tydore.”— Birdtwoc/, First Letter Book, 
68 .] 

AMEEN, s. The w^ord is Ar. amfn, 
meaning ‘a trustworthy person,* and 
then an inspector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reducible 
U) the definition of jide-commissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by 
a Court to investigate accounts con- 
nected with a suit, to prosecutci local 
enquiries of any kind lx*aring on a 
suit, to sell or to deliver over posses- 
sion of immovable property, to carry 
out legfil process Jia a Iwulitl', &c. The 
name is also ajmlied to native assis- 
tant. s in the diities of land-survey. 
But .see Sudder ATMuen (SUDDEB). 

[1616. — “He declared his office of Amin 
rc(|Uired him to hear and determine differ- 
ence.s.'’— F(W^e^, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817. — “Native officers called aumseM 
were .<^ent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. The first 
incidents that occurred were complaints 
agaiTist these aumeens for injurious tr^t- 
nient of the inhabitants. . . .” — MiU. Hist.^ 
ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861. — “Bengallee dewans, once pure, 
are converted into demons ; Amoens, once 
harmless, become tigers ; magistral, sup- 
posed to be just, are <xmverted into op- 
pressors. Peterson, Speech for Prosecution 
in Nil Durpan case. 

1878.— “'Hie Ameen employed in nmkiiig 
the partition of an estate.” — Life in the 
Mofussil, i. 206. 

1882.— “A missionary .... might, on the 
other hand, be brought to a standstill when 
asked to explain all the terms used by an 
Atnin or valuator who bad been sent to fix 
the judicial rents.” — Saty, Rev., Dec. 30, 

p. 866. 

AMEEB, s. Ar. Amir (root amr, 
^commanding,’ and ao) commander, 
chief, or lom,* and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Afuiru’ I- 
mitminln, ‘the Amir of the Faithful’ 
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i.e. the Caliph, downwards. The word 
ill this form perhaps first liecaine 
familiar as applied to the Princes of 
Sind, at the time of the conquest of 
that Province by Sir C. J. Napier. 
It is the title affected by many Miisul- 
man sovereigns of various calibres, as the 
Amir of Kaoul, the Amir oLBokhara, 
&c. But in sundry other forms the 
word has, more or less, taken root in 
Euroj^n languages since the early 
Middle Ages. Tliiis^ it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,* now conliiied 
to generals of the sea service, but 
applied in varying forms by medieval 
Cnristian writers to the Amirs, or 
lords, of the court and army of Egypt 
and other Mohaniiuedan Stotes. The 
word also came to us again, by a later 
importation from the Levant, in the 
French form, Etnir or Emer. — See 
also Omrall, which is in fact Umard^ 
the pi. of Amir, Byzantine writers use 
* A flip, ^AfiTfpdt, ^Afivpds, *Afirfpatos, &c. 
(See Ducange, Gloss. Grcccit.) It is 
the opinion of the best scholars that 
the forms Amiral, Ammirofflio, Admiral 
&c., originated in the application of a 
Low I.iatin termination -alis or -alius, 
though some doiiht mav still attach 
to this question. (See Marcel Devic, 
S.V. Amiral, and Dozy, Oostevlirigen, 
S.V. Admiraal [and k.E.D. s.v. Ad- 
miTal\ The a in admiral ])robahly 
Ciime from a false imagination of con> 
nection with admirari.. 

1250.— ‘'Li grand amirauB dcs galics 
m'envoia querre, et me demanda j’estoic 
cousins le roy ; ot je lo di (luo nanin . . . .” 
— Joitwille, p. 178. This piLssjigo illustrates 
the sort of way in which our ni^ern use of 
the word admiral originated. 

c. 1345. — “The Master of the Ship is like 
a great ajntr ; when ho goes ashore the 
anmers and the hlackamoors march before 
him with javelins and swords, with drums 
and horns and trumpets .” — Ibn Jiatuta, iv. 
93. 

Compare with this description of the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton's of an English Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th : 

“Captain Beawes, who commanded the 
Albemarle, acconmnnied us alMi, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumpets with us, so as to 
make our Compliment the more solemn.”— 
i. 294. 

And this again of an “ interloper ” skipper 
at Hooghiy, in 1683 : 

168J^— “ Alloy went in a splendid Eiuip- 
age, habttted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
with Bed, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeeii, 80 (1 8) Peons 


before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . Hedges, Oct. 8 (Hak. 8oo. 
i. 1*23). 

1384. — “II Soldano fu cristiano di Orecia, 

0 fu venduto per schiavo quando era fanci- 
ullo a uno ammlragUo, come tu dicessi 
‘capitano di guerra.^— FmcoftaWi, p. 39. 

[1510. — See quotation from Va/rthe^ML 
under XERAFINE.] 

1615.— “The inhabitants {of Sidon) are of 
sundry nations and religions; governed by 
a succeasion of Princes whom they cnll 
Emen; descended, as they say, from the 
Druses.” — Sandys, lourmy, 210. 

AMOY, u.p. A great seaport of 
Fokieu in Chimi, the iirtiiu* of wliicli 
ill Mandarin dialect is Hia-men-, me<in- 
ing ‘Hall Gate,* which is in tlie 
Cliiingchan dialect A-mwi". In sonn- 
IxHiks of the last century it is called 
Emwy and the like. It is now a 
Treaty -Port. 

1687.- “Amoy or Anhav, which i.s a city 
sbinding on a Navigable kiver in the Pro- 
vince of Fokicn in China, and is a place of 
vast trade.”— y>a//^plV/•, i. .417. (This Iwks 
OH if Dampier confounded the name of A inoy, 
the origin of which (as generally g'ven) we 
have stated, with that of Anduti. one of the 
connected ports, which lies to the N.E., 
alxiut 30 m., as the crow Hies, from Amoy). 

1727. — “There are some ciirio.siiies in 
Amoy. One is a large Stone tlint weighs 
above forty Tuns .... in such an Eiiuili- 
briuin, that a Youth of twelve Years old cam 
easily make it move.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 243. 

AM8HOM, Malaya 1. aihsam^ 
from Skt. dmsah, ‘a part,* defined by 
Gundert a« “ pu t of a Talook, formerly 
called hobili, greater than a tom.* 
[IjOgan (Man. Malabar, i. 87) .spwik.s 
of the amsam as a ‘i>arish.*l It is 
further ex]>lained in the following 
(piotfition : — 

1878.— “The amshom is really the smalt 
est roveiiue division there is in MaUiViar, and 
is generally a tract of country some square 
miles in extent, in which there is no such 
thing as a village, but a series of scattered 
homesteads and farms, where the owner of 
the land and his servants reside .... 
sc]mnite and apart, in single .separate huts, 
or in scattered collections of huts.” — Report 
n/ Census Cinn, in India. 

A MUCK, to run, V. There is we 
l>e)ieve no room for doubt that, to u.s 
at least, this expression uaine from the 
Malay countries, where Inith the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on tlie pheno* 
inenon, as prevalent among the loblaySi 
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were contributed by Dr Oxley of 
Singapore to the Journal of ike Indian 
Ai^ipdago. vol. iii. p. 532 ; see a 
<|Uotation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes — “The best explanation of the 
fact is Tjerhaps that it was the Malay 
national method of committing suicide, 
especially as one never hears of Malays 
coimnitting suicide in any other way. 
This form of suicide may arise from 
a wish to die fighting and thus avoid 
a ‘straw death, a cow’s death*; but 
it is curious that women and children 
are often among the victims, and 
esiMicially members of the suicide’s 
own family. The act of running a- 
muck is prol)ably due to causes over 
which the culprit has some amount 
of control, as the custom has now 
died out in the British Poaseasions in 
tlie Peninsula, the offenders probably 
objecting to being caught and tried in 
cold blood. I remember hearing of 
only about two cases (one by a Sikh 
solditii*) ill about si.x ycfirs. It has 
been suggested furtlier that the ex* 
treme monotonous heat of the Penin- 
sula may have conduced to such out- 
bre^iks as those of Running amuck 
and Latah. 1 

The word is by Crawfurd a^jcribed 
to the Javanese, and Mils is his ex- 
idauation ; 

*^A7nuk (J.). An a-mu-ck ; to run a-muck ; 
to tilt ; to run furiously and desiierately at 
any one ; to make .a furious onset or charge 
in conil)at.”-~(A/rtf(?.y />ic^) [The standard 
Malay, according to Mr Skeat, is rather 
amok {mengdmok).] 

Marsden siiys that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the verlnil 
form me^ngdmnk^ ‘to make a furious 
attack’ {Mem. of a Malayan Family^ 
96k 

There is reason, however, to ascril)e 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is 
of no rare occurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notable in- 
stances, in the liistory of the Rajputs. 
Ill one of these (1634) the eldest son 
of the Raja of Marwar ran a-muck at 
the court of Shah Jahan, failing in 
his blow at the Emperor, but killing 
five courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the 18th cen- 
tury, Bijai Singh, alw of MiLrwar, bore 
strong resentment against the T&lpura 
rince of Hyderabad Bijar Kh&n, who 
oA sent to demand from the B^put 
tribute and a bride. A BhattI and a 


ChondSwat offered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as 
envoys. Whilst Bijar Khan read their 
credential^ muttering, ‘No mention 
of the bride 1’ the Cnondawat buried 
a dag^r in his heart, exclaiming ‘This 
for bride I ’ ‘ And this for the 
tribute ! ’ cried the Bhatti, repeating 
the blow. • The pair then plied their 
daggers right ana left, and 26 persons 
were slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces (Tod, ii. 45 & 316). 

But it is in Malaliar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence of certain desperadoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amoncm or amuco. The 
nearest approach to this that we have 
been alile to discover is the Malayldani 
amar-kkan, ‘a warrior’ (from omar, 
‘ fight, war *). [The pre^r Malay&lam 
term for such men was Chaver^ literally 
those who took up or devot^ them- 
selves to death.] One of the special 
applications of this word is reniarjcable 
in connection with a siimular custom 
in Malabar. After the Zamoiin had 
reigned 12 years, a great assembly was 
heln at Tiriinavayi, when that Prince 
t(X)k his seat surrounded by his de- 
pendants, fully armed. Any one might 
tlien attack him, and the assailant, if 
successful in killing the Zamorin, got 
the throne. This had often happened. 
[For a full disciLssion of this custom 
see Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii. 
14 841.1 In 1600 thirty such assailants 
were killed in the enterprise. Now 
these men were called amar-kkdr (pi. 
of amar-kkan, see Gundert s.v.). These 
men evidently lan a-muck in the true 
Malay sense"; and quotations below 
will show other illustrations from 
Malabar which confirm the idea that 
both name and practice originated 
in Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to tlie deri^^tion here 
indicated,' in the fact tliat the amuco 
or amount of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarkkan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay dmvk: and on 
this further light may be hoped for. 
The identity between the amoucOB 
of Malabar and the amud: runners 
of the Malay peninsula is clearly 
shown by the pass^ from Correa 
given befow. [Mr Wniteway adda-« 
“Qouvea (1606) in his lomada (ch. 9, 
Bk. ii.) applies the word amoiiq^ 
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to certain Hindus whom he saw in 
S, Malabar near Quilon, whose duty 
it was to defend the Syrian Christians 
with their lives. There are reasons 
for thinking that the worthy priest 
got hold of the story of a cock and 
a bull ; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to were really Jangadas.”] 
(See JANCADA). t 

De Gubernatis has indeed suggested 
that the word amouchi was derived 
from the Skt. amohshya^ ^ that cannot 
be loosed * ; and this would be very 
consistent with several of the passages 
which we shall quote, in which the 
idea of being ‘bound by a vow’ 
underlies the conduct of the persoiLS 
to whom the term was applicable both 
in Malabar and in the Archipelago. 
But amokshya is a word unknown to 
MalaycQam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen Or-mwk derived from 
the Ar. oAmak^ ‘fatuous’ [(e.g. Ball^ 
Jungle Life, 358).l But this is ety- 
mology of the kind which scorns 
history. 

The phrase has been thoroughly 
naturalised in England since the days 
of Dryden and rope. [The earliest 
quotation for “ running amuck ” in the 
N.E.D, is from Marvell (1672).] 

c. 1430. — Nioolo Conti, speaking of * the 
greater Islands of the Archipelago under the 
name of the Two Java.s, does not use the 
word, but describes a form of the practice : — 
Homicide is here a jest, and goes with- 
out T)tini.shment. Debtors are made over to 
their creditors as slaves ; and somo of these, 
preferring death to .slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, stabbing all whom they fall 
in with of less strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the bands of somo 
one more than a match for them. 
man, the creditors then sue in Ckrirt for the 
dead man's debt.” — In India in the XVta 
a 45. 

1516. — “There are some of them (Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall ill of oay severe 
illness vow to God that if they remain in 
health they will of their own accord seek 
another more honourable death for his ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
rach wise that they go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. . These are called 
Amuco. And as soon os they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, in order that people may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spear thryxatB.”— Barbosa, Hak. 
Soc. 194. This passage seems to show that 
the word etuvuk must have been commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arriv^ 
of the Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


1639.—“ , . . The Tyrant (o Rey Ache) 
sallied forth in person, accompanied frith 
5(X)0 resolute men {cifico mil Amoucos) and 
chided the Bataea very furiously.” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, p. 20. 

15.52.— De Darros, speaking of the capture 
of the Island of Both {Beyt, off the 
point of Kathi&w&r) by Nuno da Ounha in 
1631, says: “But the natives of Giizarat 
stood in such fear of Sultan Badur that they 
would not consent to the terms. And so, 
like i>ec)ple determined on death, all that 
night they shaved their heads (this is a 
superstitious practice of those who despise 
life, people whom they call in India Axnau- 
COb) and betook themselves to their mos<iue, 
and there devoted their persons to death 
.... and as an earnest of this vow, and 
an example of this resolution, the Oapbiiri 
ordered a great fire to be made, and Ciist 
into it hi.s wife, an<l a little son that he had, 
and all his household and his goc^ds, in fear 
lest anything of his should fall into our 
{XMsession.” Others did the like, and then 
they fell upon the Portuguese. — Dec. IV. 
iv. 13. 

c. 1561. — In war between the Kings of 
Calicut and Cochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin were killed. A number of these 
desperadoes who have been s[K>kon of in 
the quotations wore killed. . . . “But some 
remained who were not killed, and these 
went in shame, not to have died avenging 
their lords .... those wore more than 
200, who all, according io their custom, 
shaved off all their hair, even to the eye- 
brows, and embraced each other and their 
friends and relations^ as men aliuut to 
suffer death. In this cose they are as 
madmen — known as amoncoB — and count 
themselves as already among the dead, 
'rhose men dispersed, seeking wherever they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
they rushed fearless, killing and slaying till 
they were slain. And some of them, about 
twenty, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired W turn their death to better 
account; and these semrated, and found 
tneir way secretly to Calicut, determined to 
slay the king. But as it became known 
that they were amoucOB, the city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants to 
slay them as they slew others. But they 
like desperate men played the devil {/azido 
diabruras) before they were slain, and killed 
many people, with women and children. 
And five of them got together to a wood 
near the city, which they haunted for a 
good while after, making robberies and 
doing much mischief, until the whole of 
them were killed.”— Cbrrca, i. 364-5. 

1666.— “Ibo King of Cochin 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he calleth Amocchi, and some are called 
Nairi: these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King.”— Af. Cassar Pre- 
derike in Purehas, ii. 1708. [See Logan, 
Man, Malabar, i. 188.] 

1584. — “lliGir forces (in Cochin) consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
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amoochiy who are under obligation to die 
at the King's pleasure, and all soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in uigcnt cases, sending 
them to die fighting." — Letter of F. 
to Francesco /., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in J)e 
Gubemaiis, 154. 

c. 1584. — “lliore are some also who are 
called Amoochi .... who being wearv of ' 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hand.s, which they call a 
CrUe, and kill as many as they raeete with, 
till somebody killoth them ; and this they 
doe for the least anger they conceive, as 
desperate men."— f/. Balbi in PurcIuiSf ii. 
1724. 

1602. — De Couto, speaking of the Java- 
nese: “They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amoucoa in order to get satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stfmiach of 
.such an one he would still press forward 
wiUioui fear till he got at his foe." — Dec* 
TV. hi. 1. 

,, In another paxsage {ih. vh. 141 
De Couto speaks of the amoucoB of 
Malabar just as Della Valle does below. 
In Dec* VI, viii. 8 he describes how, 
on the death of the King <if Pimenta, in 
action with the Portugue.se, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themst>lvcs amoucoa with the 
usual ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
one .side, and swearing hy their pagoda to 
avenge the King’.s death," 

1603. — “Esto os el genero de milicia de la 
India, y los Keyes .sofialan mas o menas 
Amoyoa (5 Amacoa, quo bulo cm uno) para 
su guarda ordinaria ." — San /{(man^ llis- 
toria, 48. 

1604. — “ Auia hecho vna junta de Amocoa, 
con BUS ceremonial jmra venir a morir 
adonde e! Panioal auiii sedo miiorto.” — 
GuerrerOf Ttelacion^ 91. 

1611. — “Viceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucoa 7 Soldier. It moans men who 
have made up their mind to die in killing a.** 
many os they can, ns is done in the parts 
about Malaca bv those whom they call 
amoucoa in the language of the county." 
— Coutoy Dxtdot/o do Sotdtxdo PraticOy &d 
part, p. 9. — (Printed at Lisbon in 1790). 

1616. — “ Hos inter Nairos genus est ot ordo 
quern Amocaa vocant quibus ob studium rei 
oellicae proecipua laus trihuitnr, et omnium 
habeutur validissimi." — Jarric* Thesaurus, 
i. 66. 

^ 1624.— “Though two kings may be at war, 
either enemy takes groat heed not to kill 
the Kje^ of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
strike hia umbrelli^ wherever it may go . . . 
for the whold kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avena^ 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attem^. The greater the king's dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to fttiioua revenge .... this 
period or method of revenge is termed 


Amoco, and so they say that the Aw yocft 
of the Samori lasts one day ; the Amooo of 
the king of Ciochin lasts a life-time ; and so 
of others.”—/*, della Valley u. 745 [Hak. 
See., ii. 380 serj.\ 

1648. — “Derri^re ces palissades s'estoit 
cach5 un coquin de Bantamois qui estoit 
revenu de ia Mecoue ct jouoit a MOQUA 
. . . . il court par les rues et tue tous ceux 
qii’il rencontre. . . . '"^Tauemier. V. du 
indesy lie. iii. ch. 24 [Ed. Bally ii. 361 seq.]. 

16.59. — “ I saw in this month of February 
at Batavia the breasts tom wdth red-h<A 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner ; 
and after this he was broken on the wheel 
from V>cIow upwards. This was because 
through the evil habit of eating opium 
(acceding to the godless custom of the 
Indians) he had b^ome mad and raised 
the cry of Arriocle (misp. for Amock) . . , 
in which mad state he had slain five per- 
sons. . . . This was the third Amock- 
cryer whom 1 saw during that risit to 
Batavia (a few months) .broken on the wheel 
for murder.” 

“Such a murderer and Amock- 

runner has sometimes the fame of being an 
inviuciblo hero l>ecause he has so maimilly 

repulsed all who tried to seize him 

So the Netherlands Government is compelled 
when such an Amock'runner is taken alive 
! to punish him in a terrific manner ." — WaUer 
\ Schulzens Ost-lndische Reise-Beschreihung 
(German od.), Amsterdam, 1676, pp. 19-2Q 
and 227. 

1672. —“ Every community (of the Malabar 
Christians), every church ba.s its own 
Amouchi, which .... are ji^ople who 
take an oath to i)ro*eci with their own lives 
the persons and places put under their 
safeguard, fix^m all and every harm.” — P, 
Vlcenzo Maria, 145. 

,, “If the Prince is slain the amonchi, 
who are numemus, would avenge him 
desperately. If he l>e injured they put on 
festive raiment, take leave of their parents, 
and with fire and sword in hand invade the 
hostile territory, burning everj" dwelling, and 
slaying man, woman, and child, sparing none, 
until they themselves fall.” — Pnd, 237-8. 

1673. — “And they (the Mohammedans) 
are hardly restniinecf from ninning A mnck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet-, till they 
be slain themselves), especially if they have 
\^en at Hodge [l^dgoe] a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca." — Fryer, 91. 

1687.-— Dryden assailing Bumot: — 

“ Prompt to assault^ and careless of defence, 

Invulnerable in his impudence, 

He dares the World ; and eager of a name, 

He thrusts about and justles into fame. 

Frontless and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And runs an IndiAA Huok at all he 
meets,” 

T!te Hind and the Panther, line 2477. 

1689.— “Those that run these are called 
Amouki, and the doing of it Running a 
i Milck."~OinAgfon, W, 
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1712. — ** Amonoo (Tenno da India) val o 
mesmo qiie homem determinado e ap^tado 
qua despreuL a vida e nSo teme a morte.*’ 
-^Bktteau^ s.v. 

1727. — answered him that 1 could no 
longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would nm a 
Muok (which is a mad Custoif among the 
MaUayoA when they become desperate).*' — 
A. BamiltOiif ii. 231. 

1737.- 

Satire’s my weapon, but I'm too discreet 

To ran a muck, and tilt at all I meet." 

Pope, Im. of Horace^ B. ii. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71.— ** These acts of indiscriminate 
murder are called by us maokfl, because 
the perpetrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually cry out amok, amok, 
which signifies Aruf, kill, . .**—Stavorinua, 
i. 291. 

1783. — At Bencoolen in this year (1760) — 
*‘the Count (d'Estaing) afraid of an in- 
surrection among the Buggesses .... 
invited several to the Foi^ and when 
these had entered the Wicket was shut 
upon them ; in attempting to disarm them, 
they mattjfamoed^ that is ran a muck ; they 
drew their cresses, killed one or two French- 
men, wounded others, and at last suffered 
themselves, for supporting this point of 
honour." — Forrest’s VoyoLge to Mergux, 77. 

1784. — “ It is not to bo controverted that i 
these desrarato acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us muoka, and by the I 
natives mongamo^ do actually take place, | 
and frequently too, in some parts of the | 
east (in Java in particular)."— ilfdrsde?!^, H, 
of Sumatra^ 239. 

1788-— “We are determined to run a 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders."— ifsm. of 
a Malayan FamHy, 66. 

1798. — “At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his 
reward is very considerable ; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual pay. . 
^Tra/Mtlaior tf Stavorinua^ i. 294. 

1808. — “We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will run a muck from Cape Comorin to the 
Cu^ian/’ — Sydney Smith, Works, 3rd ed., 

1846.— “On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay house-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
about three years old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Klings, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two surnved. ... On the trial 
Sunan declared he did not know what he was 
about, and perristed in this at the place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on the 18th, and the execution 
on the 15tb July,— aU within 8 days."—/. 
Ind. Arch,f vol. iii, 460-61. 

1849.—^* A man sitting quietly among his 
friinds and relatives, will wiimmt provoca- 
tioa suddenly start up, weapon In hand, and 


slay all within his reach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably b^n, “The Devil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, 1 did not know 
what I was about.” 1 have received the 
same reply on at least 20 different occasions ; 
on examination of these monomaniacs, I have 
generally found them labouring under some 
gMtrio disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . « 
The Bugis, whether from revenge or disease, 
ore by to the most addicted to run amok. 

1 should think three-fourths of all the cases 
I have seen have been by arsons of this 
nation.”— />!• T, Oxley, in J. Ind, Archip., 
iii. 632. 

[1869.— “Macassar is the most celebrated 
place in the East for * running a muck.’" 
— Wallace, Malay Archip, (ed. 1890), 
p. 134.] 

[1870. — For a full account of many cases 
in India, see Cherera, Med. Juriapntdence, 
p. 781 seqq.] 

1873, — “They (the English) .... crave 
governors who,*not having hound themselve.s 
beforehand to 'run amuck,' may give the 
land some chance of roi>08e.” — blackwood's 
Magazine, June, p. 769. 

1876.— “On beine struck the Malay at 
once stabbed Arshad with a trisa; the blood 
of the people who had witneased the deed 
was aroused, they ran amok, attacked Mr 
Birch, who was bathing in a floating hath 
close to the shore, stabl^ and killed him." 
— Sir W. I}. Jercma to the E. of Carnan'on, 
Nov. 16, 1876. 

1876. — “Twice over, while we were wend- 
ing our way up the steep hill in Galata, it 
was our luck to see a Turk *nm a muck* 
.... nine times out of ton this frenzy is 
feigned, but not alwsiys, as for instance in 
the case where a priest took to running u- 
mmk on an Austrian Lloyd's boat on the 
Btok Sea, and after killing one or two 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by reT>eated shots from the Captain's 
^tol."— /iamry, FUe Ywra in Bwgaria, 

1877. — The Timez of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal mttck run by a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Hoilors' Homo, Liver- 
pool ; and the Overland Timra of India (31st 
August) another run by a sepoy at Meemt. 

1879. — “Running a-muok does not seem 
to be confined to tlm Malays, At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
people celebrating the festa of St John the 
Miptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up a 
knife from a butcher's stall and fell upon 
everyone he came across ..... before ho 
was captured he woiinded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
tittle child."— Mall OeaeUe, July 1. 

„ “Captain Shaw mentioned . • . 
that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single ‘amok* runner. 
When the cry ^tmok I amok I * is raised, 
people fly to the right and left for idielter, 
for after the blinded madman'e kru has once 
* drunk blood,' his fury beoomes ungovern- 
able, his solo desire is to kill; he strikes 
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here and there; he stabs fugitives in the 
back, his kri» dri^ blood, he rushes on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in bis course ; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenzy 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden he drops, shot thnjugh the heart, or 
from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody kriit,*' — MiiM Bird^ QoliUii Chtrsonege^ 
356. 

ANACONDA, s. This word for a 
great python, or })oa, is of very obaciire 
oi'igin. It is now applied in scientific 
zoology OH the specinc name of a great 
S. American water-snake. Cuvier has 

L’Anacondo {Boa scytale et murina, 
L.— j5ort aqmtica^ Prince Max.X” (R^jne 
Animaly 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Official Report prepared by the Bra- 
zilian Government for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find : “Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the 

tnicuriii or sttcuriuba (B. anaconda), 

uhose skins are used for hoots and 
sluK^a and other purposes.” And as 
the suhieet was engaging our attent ion 
we read the following in the St JameJ 
Cnzette of April 3, 1882; — “A very 
unpleasant account given by a Bra- 
zilian ptiper, the Fos do Povo of 
Diainantino, of the ])roreedings of a 
huge waier-snakt'* called the mcuruyu^ 
winch is Ui he found in sonic of the 
rivers of Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some com|winions, was fishing witli 
a net in the river, when he was 
suddenly seized by a sucurvifu, who 
made an effort with his hinder coils j 
to carry off at the same time another . 
of the fishing party.” We had 
naturally supposed the name to ho 
S. American, and its S. American 
character was rather corroborated by 
our finding in Raimusio's version of 
Pietro Martiro d’Angheria sucli S. 
American names as Anacauckoa and 
Amicaona. Serious doubt was how- 
ever thrown on the American origin 
of the word when we found that 
Mr H. W. Bates entirely disbelieved 
it, and when we failed to trace the 
name in any older books al>out S. 
America. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Ray, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
belong, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Synopm Sfethodica Anxmaltum 
(^Mdrupeaum et Sefvmtini OtnerUf 
Lond. 1693. In this he gives a Cata- 


logue of Indian Serpents, which he 
liad received from his friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and which the 
latter had noted e Museo Leydenn. 
No. 8 in this list runs as follows : — 

“8. Serpem Indicat BubaUnut^ 
Anacandaia Zeylonensihus, id est 
Buhalorum aliorumque jumentonini 
membra conterens,” p. 33^ 

Tlie following passage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the word boa, which 
our naturalists now limit to certain 
great serpents of America, but which 
IS often pimularly applied to the 
pvtlifins or £. Asia, shows a reniark- 
af)le analogy to Ray’.s explanation of 
the name Anacandaia : — 

c. A.D. 395-400. — “Si quidem draco mirae 
inngnitudiniH, quoa gentili sermone Boat 
vocant, ah eo quod tarn gramdts tint ut bovea 
glutire soleantj omnem late vastabat pro- 
vinciaro, et non solum armenta et pecudes 
sod ^ricolas quoque et pastores tractos ad 
86 vi spiritus ab^rbebat.” — In Vita Seti. 
HUarionis Opera Scti, Eus. 

Hieron. Venctiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 

Ray adds that on this No. 8 should 
he read what D, Cleyenis has said in 
the Eyh*^. German. An 12. obser. 7, 
entitled : De Serpenie magno Indiae 
ihuninlit Urohubalum deglutientt. The 
serpent in ijuestion Avas 25 feet lo^. 
Rfiy <juote,« m abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo ; 
how, if the resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to, a tree, and com- 
pressed »against it ; how the noise of 
the crashing hones is heard as far 
as a camion : how the crushed car- 
cass is covered with saliva, etc. It 
is added that the country people (ap- 
parently this is in Amboyna) re{^rd 
this great serpent as most desirable 
food. 

Tlie following are extracts from 
Clever’s paper, which is, more fuUy 
cited, Miscellanea Curiosay sive JSphime- 
ridum Medico- Physirarum Germanic 
carom Academiac Naturue Curiotorwns 
Dec. ii. — Annus Secundus, Anni 
MDCLXXXIIT. Norimbeigae. Anno 
M1>CLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. It is 
illustmted by a formidable but in- 
accurate picture allowing the serpent 
seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by the 
muzzle, with huge teeth. He tells 
how he dissected a great snake tliat 
he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle 
age, entire in skin and every part ; 
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and another which contained a wild 
goat with great horns, likewise quite | 
entire j end a third which had 
swallowed a porcupine armed with 
all his “ sagittiferis aculcis.” In 
Amboraa a woman great with child 
liad been swallowed by such a 
serpent. . . . 

**Qaod si animal quoddam robAstius reni- 
tatur, ut spins anguinis enecari non possit, 
serpens creuris cum animali convolutionibus 
cauda soS proximam arborem in auxiliuin et 
robur enrporis arripit eamque circumdat, 
quo eo fortius et ralentius gyris suis animal 
oomprimere, suffocare, ot demum onocare 
posfut 

“ f'aotnm est hoc modo, ut (quod ex fide 
dignissimis habeo) in Kegno Aracan .... 
taUs Tasti corporis anguis prope flumen 
quoddam, cum Uro-buoalo, sive syWestri 
bubalo aut uro .... immani spectaculo 
oon^redi visus fuerit, eunuiue dicto raodo 
ooomerit ; quo conflictu et plusquam hostili 
amplexu fragor oasium in bubalo commiriu- 
torum ad distantiam tomieuti bollici majoris 
.... a spectatoribus sat eminus stantibus 
exaudiri potuit. ...” 

The natives said these great snakes ! 
had poisonous fangs. These Cleyer | 
could not find, but he believes the 
teeth to be in some degree venomous, 
for a servant of his scratched his hand 
on one of them. It swelled, greatly 
inflamed, and produced fever and 
delirium : 

**Nec prius cesaabant symptomata, quam 
Serpentinus lapla (see SNAKE - STONE) 
quam Patres Jesuitae hie componunt, vulneri 
adaptatus omne venonum e.xtraheret, ct 
ubique symptomata convonientibus antidotis 
easent profugata.” 

Again, in 1768, we find in the ikoU 
McLgadrUy App. p. 673, but quoted 
from “London mp. Aug, 1768,^* and 
signed by R. Eaimn^ a professed eye- 
witness, a story with the foUc»wmg 
heading: “Description of tht. Ana- 
conda, a monstrous species of serpent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many years resident in tne Island 

of Ceylon in the East Indies 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well : they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its fiesh when 
they caught it.” He describes its 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
“tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
with a bit^ then partially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree . . . . 
“winding his Ixdy round both the 
tyger and the tree with all his violence, 
till the ribs and other bones b^[an 


to give way .... each giving a loud 
crack when it burst .... we poor 
creature all this time was livings and 
at every loud crash of its bones gave 
a houl, not loud, yet piteous enough 
to pierce the cruelest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags away its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, but is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on the description by 
“D. Cleyerus,” which la quoted by 
Ray. There are no tigers m Ceylon. 
In fact, “ R. Edwin ” has developed 
the Romance of the Anaconda out 
of the descrytiou of D. Cleyerus, 
exactly as “Mynheer Fbrsch” some 
years later developed the Romance 
of the Upas out of the older stiOries 
of the poison tret^ of Macassar. Indeed, 
when we find “Dr Andrew Cleyer” 
mentioned among the early relator.s 
of these latter 8torie.s, the suspicion 
becomes strong that both romances 
had the sjime author, and that “ R. 
Edwin” was also the true author of 
the wfuiderful story told under the 
name of Foersch. (See further mid»‘t' 
OTAB.) 

In PercivaVs Ceylon flSOS) we read : 
“ Before I arrived in tne island I had 
heard many stories of a moiLStrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and buffaloes, and .so daring fis 
even to attac^k the elephant” (p. 303). 
Also, in Pridham^s Ceylon and its 
Dependendeyi (1849, ii. 750 - 51) : 
“ Pimhera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in English as the rock-snake.’’ 
Emersciii Tennent Weylon, 4tli eel., 
1860, i. 196) says: “The great python 
(the ‘boa* as it is coiniuonly de.sig- 
I nated hy Europeans, the ' anaconda ’ 
of Eastern story) which is supposed to 
crush the lones of an elqdiant, and to 
swallow a tiger ” .... It may he sus- 
pected that the letter of “R." Edwin” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these pas- 
sage.s. Still we have the authority 
of Ray*s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacondaiaj was at Leyden 
applied as a Ceyloiiciio name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of this that we can 
offer is Tamil dnai - kondra [dnaik- 
kdrM\t “which killed an elephant”; 
an appellative, but not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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the passages quoted from Percival, 
Pridnam, and Tennent are all sug- 
gestive of such storieS) and the inter- 
pretation of the name anacondaia given 
to Ray : “ Bubahrum . . . membra 
conterens,” is at least quite analogous 
as an appellative. It may be anded 
that in l^lay anakanda signifies “ one 
that is well-born,” which does not help 
us. . . [Mr Skeat is unable to trace the 
word in Malay, and rejects the deriva- 
tion from anakanda given alxjve. A 
mure plausible explanation is that 
given by Mr D. Ferguson (8 Ser. 

d: Q. xii. 123), who derive^j ana- 
candaia from Singhalese Henakandayd 
{hena, ‘ lightning * ; kanda, ‘ stern, 
trunk,*) which is a name for the whip- 
snake (Pa,sserita mycterizans), the name 
of the smaller rejitile being by a 
blunder transferred to the greater. 
It is at lefist a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his ^^Description 
of the Afncan hies” (p. 690), gives: 

Anakajule/y a sort of small snakes,” 
which is the Malagasy Anakajidify, ‘a 
snake.*] 

1859.— “The skins of anacondas oflfored 
at Bangkok come from the iKirthern pm- 
viuebs. (>. King, in J. R. O, xxx. 
184. 

ANANAS, s. The Pine-aj)})le (>lna- 
nassa saliva^ Liiidl. ; Brmneha Anana.% 
L.), a native of the lu)t regions of 
Mexico and Panama. It abounded, jis 
a cultivated plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. 
The Brazilian jVtnm, or jierlmjKs Nunas^ 
gave the Portuguese A nanoji or A jmmtz. 
Tliis name has, we believe, aocom]»anied 
the fruit whitluT.'^oover, exiepr. to 
England, it has travelled from its 
home ill America. A pine was brought 
home to Charles V., as related by J. 
I)*Acosta below. The ]>lant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, culti- 
vated at Ia‘yden about 1660 (?). In 
Ihigland it first fruited at Richmond, 
ill Sir M. Decker’.s garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the East was early 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of across covered with pine- 
apples on the islands adjoining Singa- 
pfjre, or their profusion in a seemingly 
wild state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern liorders of 

* The CfycUip. sUteji on the authority of 

tlie Sloene MSSw that the pine wan brouglit into 
Kngland by the Bari of Portland, In ISSO. [See 
ISneyt, Bril., 0th ed., xix. 106.] 


Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another hemisphere. But^ as in. 
the case of tobacco, the name. !>«- 
wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American. 
The namej^given by Oviedo, proliably 
thase of Hispaniol^ are laiama as a 
general name, and Boniana and Aiagua 
for two species. Pine-apples used to 
cost a p^dao (a coin difficult to 
determine the value of in those days) 
when first introduced in Malaljar, says 
Linschoten, but “now there are so 
many grown in the country, that 
they are good clieape” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 191. Athanasius Kircher, in the 
middle of the 17th century, speaks of 
the anfxnas as produced in greiit abun- 
dance in the Chine.*ie provinces of 
Canton, Kiangsu and Fiihkien. In 
Ibu Muhammad Wall’s H. of the Con- 
quest of Assayn^ witten in 1662, the 
pine-apjiles of that region are com- 
mended for size and flavour. In the 
last years of the prex‘eding century 
Caiietti (1599) already cominends the 
4'xcellent ufwjuis of Malacca. But even 
wane 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
wiis grown profusely in W. India, as 
we learn from Chr. d’Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the Ain that (about 
1590) the ammas was Iiabitually served 
at the table of Akliar, the price of 
one bfing rccki»ned at only 4 dams^ 
or i\j of a rupee ; whilst Aklw’s son 
Jahangir states that the fruit came 
fixmi the sea-perts in the passession 

the Portuguese. — (See Amy i. 66-68.) 

In Africa too, this royal fruit has 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with it. “Tlie M»inaiiazit or 
nine-apple,” says Burton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzilmr). It is never 
culfivat/ed, nor have itvS nualities as 
a fibrous plant l>een discovered.*’ 
(J.R.G.S. XXIX. 36). On the He Ste 
Marie, of Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th centurv as manasse 
{FUironrty 29). 

Abul Fa^l, in the Ain^ mentions 
that, the fruit was also called kath4sl-i- 
safari^ or ‘travel jack-fruit,* “b^use 
young plants put into a vessel may 
be t^cn on travels and will yield 
fruits.” Tliis seems a nonsensical pre- 

t If is hers a SofthlU prefix. See BUtK$ Comp. 
OrammaTt 189. 
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text for the name, especially as anotlier 
American fruit, the Guava, is some- 
times known in Bengal as the Safari- 
<fm, or Hravel mango.’ It lias been 
su^ested by one of the present writers 
that these cases may present an un- 
common use of the word safari in 
the sense of ‘ foreign ’ or ‘ •utlandisli/ 
just as Clusius says of the pine-apple 
in India, peregrinus est hie fructus,” 
and as we begin this article by speak- 
ing of the anwnas os having ‘ tm veiled * 
from its home in S. America. In the 
Tesoro of Cobarnivias (1611) we find 
“ ^afari, cosa de Africa o Argel, como 
greiiada” (‘a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such as a pomegranate ’ ). And 
on turning to Dozy and Eng. we find 
that in ^racenic Spain a renowned 
kind of pomegranate was called ronirndn 
mfati: though this was said to have 
its name from a certain Safar ibn- 
Obuid al Kildi^ who grew it first. 
One doubts here, and suspecte some 
connection vrith the Indian terms, 
though the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmann, however, 
ill a note on this suggestion, would 
not admit the possibilitv of the ust‘ 
of safari for ‘foreign.* He called at- 
tention to the possilde analogy of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘quince.* fAnotber 
suggestion may be hazarded. There 
is an Ar. word, dsdfiriy^ which the 
diets, define as ‘ a kind of olive.’ 
Burton (Ar. Nights^ iii, 79) translates 
this as ‘.sparrow-olives,* and sfiys that 
they are so called becau.s<! they attract 
.spaiTOWs (^dsdfir). It is perhaps pas- 
sible that' thi.s name for a variety 
of olive may have been transferreJl 
to the pine-apple, and on reaching 
India, have been connected bv a folk ! 
etymology with safari applied to a 
‘ travelled * fruit.l In Macassar, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandang, from its strong external 
resemblance, as regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandanus. Ckinversely 
we have called the latter screw-pine, 
from its resemblance to the ananas, 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
original owner of the name. Aco.sta 
a^n (1578) describes the Pandanus 
cOoratissima as the * wild ananas,^ and 
in Malayalam the pine-apple is called 
by a n^e meaning ‘ pandanns-jack- 
fruit.* 

The term avumas has been Arabized, 
among the Indian pharmacists at leasts 


as ^ain-un-nds ‘ the eye of man ’ ; in 
Burmese nan-na-si, and in Singlialese 
and Tamil as anndsi (see moodeen 
Sheriff). 

We should recall attention to the 
fact that pine-apple was good English 
long bt»fore the discovery of America, 
its pro]>er meaning lieing what we 
have now been driven (for Uie avoiding 
of confusion) to call a pine-cone. This 
is the only meaning of the term 
‘pine-apple* in Minsneu’s Ch,ide into 
Tongues (2nd ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of S. Europe. 
In tlie following three first quotations 
‘pine-apple* is used in the old sense : 

1563.— “To all such os die so, the people 
erecteth a chappoll, and to each of tnem a 
pillar and pole made of Pine^apple for a 
.perpetiiall monument.'’ — Reports of Japa^n, 
in llakl. ii. 567. 

,, “The greater part of the tiuad- 
mngle set with savage trees, a.s Okes, Ohos- 
nuts, ('y presses, Pine-apples. Cedars.” — 
Repiyrts of China, tr. by R. Willes, in Jiokl. 

ii. 559. 

1,577. — “In these islandes they found no 
trees knowen vnto them, but Pine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, and those of maruey- 
I 011 .S heyght, and cxceedyng hard^.” —Prfer 
Martyr, in Eden’s H, of Travayle. fol. 11, 

Oviedo, in H. of the (Western) Indies. 
fills 2^ folio {'ages with an enthusiastic 
description of the pine-apple as first 
found ill Hispaniola, and of the reason 
why it got thi.s name {irina in Spani.sh, 
pigna in Raiiuiaio’s Italian, from which 
w'e quote). We extract a few frag- 
ments. 

1.535. — “There are in this iland of Spa- 
gniiolo certain thistles, each of which bears 
a Pigna. and this is one of the most beauti- 
ful fruits that I have seen. . . . It ha.s all 
these qualities in combination, viz. beauty 
of aspect, fragrance of colour, and exquisite 
flavour. The Christians ^avo it the name it 
bears (Pigna) because it is, in a manner, 
like that. But the pine-apples of the Indies 
of which wo are speaking are much more 
beautiful than the pigne [%.e. pine-cones] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
which is seen in those of Castile, which ore 
in fact nothing but wood,” kc. — Ramusio, 

iii. f. 135 V. 

1564.— “Their {lines be of the bigness of 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making of a pino-apple [i.e. pine-cone], but 
it is softe like the rinde of a cuoomber, and 
the inside eateth like an apple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared.”— Jtfaster John Hawhtns, in Uakl. 
iii. 602. 
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1575.— **Aus8i la plus part des Sauuagefl 
H*en nourrisBent vne oonne partie de ]*ann5e, 
comme aumi ils font d'vne autre espeoe de 
fruit, noffi^ No^ qui est gros coflie vne 
moyenna citrouille, at fait autour comma 
vne pomma de pin. . , .'—A . Thevetf Como- 
ffraimio Vniverwlle^ liv. xxii. if. 985 v., 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1590. — “'Fho I^nes, or Pina-applae, are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Castille, but within they wholly 
differ. . . One presented one of these Pine> 
apples to the Emperour Charles the ftft, 
which must have cost much paine and care 
to bring it so farre, with the plant from the 
Indies, yet would he not trie the taste.'* — 
Jm. de Acosta, E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.), 
236-7. 

1595. — . . with diuors sortos of excel- 
lent fruits and rootes, and great abundance 
of Pinas, the princesse of fruits that grow 
vnder the Sun.” — liufegh, Disc, of Oniana 
(Hak. Soc.), 73. 

c. 1610. — ** Anatia ta, et plusieum auires 
friiicts.” — P. de Laiul, i. 236 [Hak. Soc. i. 
328]. 

1616.— ** The ananas or Pine, which 
seems to the taste to be » pleasing com- 
IKmnd, made of strawberries, claret-wine, 
rose-water, and sugar, well temperea 
together.” — TeiTy, in Purrlms, ii. 1469. 

1623. The atiawaa is esteemed, and 
with reason, for it is of excellent Havour, 
though very i>eculiar, and n\ther acid than 
otherwise, but having an indescribable dash 
of sweetness that renders it agreeable. And 
as even these bcKiks (Clusiiis, Ac.) don't 
Tacntioii it, if I remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regard the entire 
fruit externally, it lookvS just like one of our 
pine-cones (piqna)^ with just svich scales, 
and of that very colour.” — /*. delln Vattf, ii. 
582 [Hak. Soc., i. i:J5], 

1631. — B#>ntius thus writes of the fniit ; - 
** Qui legitis Cynaras, atque Indica dnlcia 
fraga. 

No niniis haeo comeda.s, fugito hinc, latet 
angiiis in herbft.” 

Lib. vi. cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661. — “1 first saw the famous Qveen 
Pine brought from Barbados .and presented 
to his Majestic ; but the first that were ever 
seen in England were those sent to Cromwell 
House foure years since .” — KretyiVs him'u, 
July 19. 

[o. 1665.—“ Among other fruits, they pre- 
serve large citrons, such as we have in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about the 
lengtb of 8arsa{>arilla, that common fruit of 
the Indies called amba, another called 
fcnanas . . . /'—Semier (od. CmstabU), 
488.] 

1667.— **le peux h trhs-justo titre ap- 
pellor I'AnanaB le Hoy des fruits; pareequ il 
est le plus beau, et le meilleur de tous oeux 
qui sont sur la terre. C'est sans doute pour 
oetie raison le Hoy des Roys luy a mis une 
oouronne sur la teste, qui est comme use 
nuurque essentielle de sa Koyaute, puis qu'h 
la dheute du pare, il produit un ieune Roy 


qui luy succede en toutes ses admirables 
qualitez.” — P. Du Tertre, Hist, Ofn. des 
Antilles HabiUes par Us Francois, ii. 127. 

1668. — “Standing by his Majesty at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call'd the King-pine, grown in the 
Barhadoes and the West indies, the first of 
them I have ever seene. His Majesty having 
cut it up wets pleas'd to give me a piece off 
his owne plate to taste of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishiw varieties of 
deliciouaness describ'd in CSipt. logon’s 
history and others."— ifvsfyn, July 19. 

1673. — “The fruit the English call Pine- 
Apple (the Moors Ananas) because of the 
B^mblance.” — Fryer, 182. 

1716.— “I bad more reason to wonder 
that night at the King’s table " (at Hanover) 
“to see a pr€»sent from a gentleman of this 
country .... what I thought, worth all the 
rest, two ripe AnanaasM, which to my taste 
are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of the Brazil, 
and 1 could not imagine how they came here 
but by enchantment.*” — Lady M. W, Mon- 
tagv. Letter XIX. 

1727.— 

“ Oft in humble station dwells 

Unboostful worth, above fastidious pomp ; 

Witness, thou be.st thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 

Ibe poets imaged in the golden age." 

Thomson, Summer. 

The poet here gives the word an unusual 
form and accent. 

c. 1730.— “They (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate the skirts of the hills, and grow the 
l>est product^ such as sugar-cane, pi'M- 
apples^ and rice.” — Kh&fl Kkdn, in JSllioi, 
vii. 345. 

A curious que.stion lias been raised 
r^arding tlie .similar to tliat 

discussed under CUSTARD-APPLE, as 
ill the existence of the pine-apple to 
tlie Old W'orld, before the (lays of 
Columbus. 

In Prof. Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Motuirchies (i, 57 8^ it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyria : “ Fruits 
.... were highly prized ; amongst 
those of most repute were }K)]iiem:anates, 
grapes, citrons, and apjiarently pine- 
upjdes.” A foot-note adds : “The 
representation is so exact that 1 can 
haidly doubt the pine-apple being 
intencied. Mr Layard expresses him- 
self on this point with some hesitation 
(Nifiet^eh and Babylon, p. 838)." The 
cut given i.s something like the con- 
ventional figure of a pine-apple, 
tliongh it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in/ndwin 
ike Ibth Century, the traveller, speak- 
ing of a place called Paneontd (read 
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Pa'uconia apparently Pegu) is made to 
say : “ they have vine-apples^ oranges, 
chestnuts, melons, but small and green, 
white sandal- wood and camphor.” 

We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Ananas^ which has carried that 
American name with it found the 
world. Wliatever the Assyrian 
representation was intended for, 
Conti seems to have stated, in the 
words pinus hnhent (as it runs in 
Poggio*s Latin) merely that they had 
pine-trees. We do not under.sUnd on 
wluit ground the lran.slator introduced 
pine-apples. If indeed any fruit wa.s 
meant, it might have been that of the 
screw-pine, which though not eaten 
might perhaps have been seen in the 
bazars of Pegu, as it is used for some 
economical purposes. But pinns does 
not mean a fruit at all. ‘ Pine -cones ’ 
even would have been expressed by 
mneas or the like. [A reference to Mr 
L. W. King was thus answered : “ The 
identity of the tree with tlie date-palm 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studied the trees 
on the Assyrian monuments, aiid the 
* cones* held by the wingc'd figures 
have obviously some connection with 
the trees. I think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Academy, Jvme 8, 1886, 
p. 283) wlio first identified the cere- 
mony with the fertilization of the 
nalm, and there is much to be sjiid for 
nis suggestion. The date-palm was of 
very ^eat use to the Baliyloniaiis and 
Assyrians, for it fiirni.shed them with 
food, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explain the 
frequent repetition on the A.s.s/rian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer- 
tilisation. On the other hand, tliere 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pine-apple was extensively grown 
in Assyria.” Also .s€;e MasperOy Dawn 
of Oiv. 556 seq, ; on the use of tlie pine- 
cone in Greece, FraseVy Pausania^y iii. 
65.] 

ANOHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, n.p. 
A small island off the W, coast of 
India, a little S. of Carwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early narratives. The 
name is inte^retea by Malayalim as 
aHju^lpUf ‘ Five Islands,* and if this is 
correct belongs to the whole group. 
This may, however, ht only an en- 


deavour to interpret an old name, 
which is perhaps traceable in 'ktyidliav 
N^<ros of rtolemy. It is a remarkable 
example of the slovenliness of English 
professional imip-makiiig that Keith 
john.ston*s Royed Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of this famous 
island. [The Times Atlas and 
Constable’s Hand Atlas also ignore it.] 
It has, between land surveys and sea- 
charts, been omitted altogetlifer by the 
compilers. But it is plain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; and the way Mr 
Birch speaks of it in his translation of 
AllM3querque as an “Indian seaport, 
no longer marked on the maps,” is cnhl 
(ii. 168^. 

c. 1345. -Ibn Batuta gives no name, but 
A njediva is certainly the island of which he 
thus speaks : “ We left behind us the island 
(of Sindabur or (loa), passing close to it, 
and cast anchor by a small island near the 
mainland, where there was a temple, with 
a grove and a reservoir of water. When wo 
lauded on this little island we found 
there a Jogi leaning against the wall of a 
Budthdniik oT house of idols.” — Ib7i HttintUy 
iv. 63. 

The like may be said of the Rotnro 
of V. da Gama’s voyage, which likewise 
gives no name, but describes in wonder- 
ful corresjKuidence vvilli Tbn Batuta ; 
as docs Corrwi, even to tbe Jwji^ still 
there after 150 years I 

1498, — “So tUo (!aptixin-Major ordered 
Nicolas to go in an armed boat, and 

see where the water was ; and ho baind in 
tho same island a building, a church of great 
ashlar-work, which had been destroyed by 
the Moors. lOs the country people s.aid, only 
the chapel had been covered with straw, and 
they used to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst of the l^jdy of the 
chafiel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a tfingue of wrought ashlar, 
in which we took a.s much water os we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood n great tanguf of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover we founti in fnmt 
of the church a lieach where we c.areened 
the ship ,” — lioteirOf 95. 

1510.—“! ipiitted this place, and wont to 
another island which is onlle<l Anxediva. . . 
There is an excellent jriort between the island 
and the rnrainland, and very good water is 
found in the said island. 120. 

c. 1552. — “Dom Francesco do Almeida 
arriving at tbe Island of Anchediva, the 
first thing he did was to send JoAo Homem 
with letters to the factors of Oananor, 
Cochin, and Coulfio. . . //arm, I. viii, 9, 

c. 1561.— •“ They went and put in at Anga- 
diva, where they enjoyed themselves much ; 
there were good water springs, and there 
was in the upper part of the island a tank 
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built with fltone, with very good water, 
and much wood ; . . . there were no in> 
habitants, only a begw man whom they 
called Jogv^tUi . . . — Cbrrsa, Hak. Soc. 

239. 

1727.—“ In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlboroi^h) went back to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to'poHH 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Anjadwa, to winter 
at. . . . Here they stayed fivmi April to 
October, in which time they buried above 
of their Men.” — A. Hamiltojiy i. 182. 
At p. 274 the name is printed more correctly 
i^ediva. 


ANDAMAN, n.i>. The iiatue of a 
group of islands in tn« Ikiy <if Bengal, 
iiihanited by tribes of a iicgrito ra«‘e, 
and now j»artially occui)ied as a convict 
settlement under the Government of 
India. The name (though ]x'rha|js 
obscurely indicated by Ptolemy — st^e 


che tutu gli amazzano, e inuigano.” — Ceaare 
de* Ftd&nci, in Itamiuiot iii. 391. 

1727.— “The Islands opposite the Coast 
of TanoMirin are the Andemaiui. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many flangerous Banks and Rocks ; they 
are all inhabited with Canibalt, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she approach near the shore, and attack 
her with tlftir wooden Weapons . . . .” — 
A. Bfimiltony ii. 65. 

ANDOB, s. Port, ‘a litter,* and 
us*jd in the old Port^ writers for a 
palankin. It was evidently a kind of 
Muncheel or Dandy, i,e, n slung 
hammock rather than a palankin. But 
.still, as so often is the case, comes in 
another word to crejite perplexity. 
For andai is, in Port., a bier or a litter^ 
apjiearing in Bliiteau as a genuine 
Prjrt. word, and the use of which by 
writer (if the Roteiro quoted 
H. Y. iii P.RM.S. 1881, p. 665) first i rV''* •'*'***' indeed. And 

appears di.stinctlv in the Ar. narratives I i® defining Andor the sime lexico- 
of the 9th century. [The Ar. dual | grapher siiys : “A portable veliicle m 
form i.M said to be from Aqamit.u, the i »» regions where they do 

Malay name of the alsirigines.] The 1 “"I as in MahtlMir and 

persistent cliarge of cannihalism .seems I elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
to have been unfounded. [See E. H. 'ke an uncovered Andns, which men 

liear on their shoulder-s, &c. . . . 
Among us Andor is a maithiuc wdth 
four anus in which images or relicmes 
('f the saints are borne in prixessioiis.” 
This la.st term is not, as we Iwl 
iniJigincd an old Port. word. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, hindola, ‘a 
.swing, a swinging cradle or hammock/ 
w'heuce also Mahr. hindoUi^ and H. 
hindohi or handoUi. It wcurs, as will 

the groat Taiijoro toniple-inscription (llth i '« ‘'W Ar. work about. 

cent.Us ‘ Islands of Jmpuritv.* M^^aian wonders, published by MM. 

- ■ 1 ’ . * * ( j T J nr i T^ rm . 


Man, On the Aboriginal InhabiianU of 
the Andaimn hlands, Intro. liii. 45.] 

A.D. 851. — “Beyond are two islands 
divided by a sea called And&m&n. The 
iiative.s of these isles devour men alive ; 
their hue is black, their hair wtsilly ; their 
countenance and eye.s have .stmiething fright- 
ful in thorn .... they go naked, and have 

no boats ■ - ft elation dex Voitayesy Ac. 

par Jieinuiidj i. 8. 

, 1050, --These i.sland.s are mentioned in 


inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292. — ** AtigiLtnanam is a very large 
Island. The people are without a King and 
are idolators, and are no lictter than wild 
boasts .... they are a mi^t cniel genera- 
tion, and eat everybody that they can catch 
if not of their own moe.” — Marco J*olOi Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c.^ 1480. — “ . . . leaving on his i^ht hand 
an island called Andemania, whi<m means 
the island of Clold, the circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken they are tom to pieces and devoured 
^ these cruel savages.''— in India in 
•A F, Cknf., 8. 

0.1666.— “Da Nicnbar sinh a Pegu € 
vna catena dTsolo infinite, dolle quail molto 
sono Eabitate da gente seluaggia, e chiamaosi 
IfiOla d'Andenuui . . . . e se j^r disgratia 
si perde in quests Isole qualche naue, come 
gik se ti*ha perso, non ne scampa alouno, 


Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr SkcAt adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘a buffalo-sledge for 
carting rice,’ A:c. It would appear to 
be the same as the Port. Avord, though 
it is hard to siy which is the origins^] 

1013. — “Ia^ m^^me m’a cont^ qu’k S4- 
rendlb, les rots et cen.x qui se oomportent k 
la fa^ori des rois, se font porter dans le 
handoul (Aandtf/) qui est semblable k une 
liti^ro, souteiiu sur les ^paules de quelques 
pistons .” — Kitdh Wj&\b~al Hindy p, 118. 

1498^.— “ After two day.s had passed he 
(the Catual [Cotwal]) came to the factoiy 
in an andor which men carried on their 
shoulders, and the.se consist of great 

canes w'hich are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends are pieces of wood to 
bear tlie cloth which hangs from the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
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maitrass of thd same SiW, and ttiw ttW made 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mount^ with silver, all very gorgeous, 
and rich, like the lords who travel so.” — 

CvTi'eay i. 102. 

1498. — “Alii trouveram tio capitam mor 
humas andas d'omeena om que os onrrados, 
custuniam em a quella terrae d’andar, e 
nlguns mercadoros se as querein ter pagam 
por olio a elpcy ccrta cousa.” — Rottirn, pp. 
«04-.55. I.c, “There they brought for the 
Captain- Major certain andas, Ijorne by men, 
in which the (lersons of distinction in that 
country are accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the sanie they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount.^’ 

1505. — “ fl Re se fa portiire in vna Barra 
«juale chiamonu Andora portata da homini.” 
— Italian ver»ion of horn MnnueV* Lt^iter to 
the K. of Castille. (Burnell’s Reprint) p. 12. 

1552.— “The Moors all were on hiot, and 
their Captjiin was a valiant Turk, who as 
lieing their Captain, for the honour of the 
thing was carried in an Andor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, fi*om which he gave his 
orders as if he were on horseback .” — JhirroXf 
II. vi. viii. 

[1574.— See quotation under PUNDIT.] 

1623. — Della Valle describes three kinds 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at (»oa: 
(1) reti or nets, which were evidently the 
simple hammock, muncheel or dandy ; (2) 
the andor; and (3) the imlankin. “And 
these two, the palankins and the andors, 
also differ from one another, for in the 
andor the cane which sustains it is, as it is 
in the ref/, straight ; whereas in the palunkin, 
for the grwiter convenience of the inmate, 
and to give more ixxjin for raising hi« head, 
the cano is arched upward like this, U, I 
For this puiqv/se the canes ni-e bent when 
they are small and tender. And those 
vehicles are the most commoili<ms and 
honourable that have the curved canes, for 
such canes, of good (piality and strength to 
bear the weight, are not numerous ; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos each, or about 
60 of our srtf fit/’ — de/la Vallt. ii. 610. 

c. 1760. --“Of the same nature as iniLan- 
keens, but of a different name, are what 
they call andolas .... those are much 
cheaper, and lose esteemed.”' i. 155. 

ANDBUM, s. Miilayiil. dmlram. 
The form of hydrocele cuuninm iu H. 
India. It was first descrilHid by 
Kaeiupfer, in his Decaa^ Leyden, 1694. 
— (See also his Amomifateti Exotime^ 
Fascie. iii. pp. 557 stiqq,) 

ANOELT-WOOD, s. Tam. anjilu^ 
or anialhmaram; artocarpus hirmita 
liani. fin Ualaljar also known as Iptue 
(dmnt) {Logan^ i. 39)]. A wckhI of g^t 
value on the W. Coast, for shipimilding, 
house-building, &e. 


o. 1550.— the most eminent parts of 
Si (Siam) are thick FOFCStS Of AngtilA wood, 
whereof thousands of sh^ might be made.” 
— PiiUoy in Cogan, p. 285 ; see also p. 64. 

1598. — “There are in India other wonder- 
ful! and thicko trees, whereof Shippes are 
made : there are. trees by Cochiin, that are 
called Angelinn, whereof oertaine acutes or 
.skiffes oalled Tones [Doney] are made .... 
it is so strong and hard a woode that Iron in 
tract of time would bee consumed thereby 
by reason of the hardness of the woode.” — 
Linstkotetif ch. 58 [Hak. Soc. ii. 56]. 

1644.— “Another thing which this pro-* 
vinco (if Mallavar produces, in abundance 
ami of excellent quality, is timber, par- 
ticularly that called Angelim, which is mo^^t 
durable, lasting many years, insomuch that 
even if you desire tci VmiM ti groat number 
of ships, or vessels of any kind .... you 
may make them all in i\ joar." — 

MS. f. 315. 

ANGENGO, n.p. A plact* on tlii- 
Travancove coast, the site of aii old 
Englisli Factory ; ]>roperly siiid to bo 
Afiju-te?2f/Uy Anchvtemtu^ Malayal ; 
the trivial meaning of which would 
he “five ccjcoa-nnts.” Thi.s name gives 
rise to the inarvellou's rhajisody or tin* 
once famous Abb*' Rfivnal, regarding 
“Sterne’s Eliza,” of which we quoti? 
below a few sentence.^ from the 
pages of close print wlindi it tills. 

1711.—“. . . AnjengO is a small Fort be- 
longing t4> the EnfjHiJi Etnf India Vumpantf. 
There are aVx>ut 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom are Topazfn, or rnungrel Portu- 
guese. ’ ’ — Jjf\'kyer^ 1 99. 

1782.--“Territoire d’An^inga; tu n’es 
rien ; mais tu as donn4 nais.Mauce k Eliza. 
Un j*>ur, ces ontrc}>6ts , . . ue sul^sisteront 
plus . . . mais si mes <^critH out ciuolque 
dur4e, le nom d'Anlinga restcra dans le 
m^moire des hommes . . . Aojiliga, c’c.st 
^ rinfluence de ton heureux climat qu’elle 
devoit, sans doutc, cet accord presqu’iii- 
compatible de voluptd ot de d^oenco qui 
accompagnoit toute sa persoime, et qui se 
mAloit k tons ses mouvoments, &c., Ac.” — 
Hid, Philotophif/ue de* Uet^x ii. 72-73. 

ANICXJT9 8. Used iu the irrigation 
of the Madras Preflideiicy for the dam 
coiKstructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the idiannels 
drawn off from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of the gi^t irrigation systems. 
The word, wnicli lavs of late years 
liecoine familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp, ahai-kattu^ * Dam- 
building.* 

1776.— “Sir — We have received your 
letter of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to go 
to the Anaoutk to see the repair of the bonk, 
we can have no objection, but it will not be 
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convenient that you should leave the gar- 
rison ftt from CofuncU ai 

Madras to Lt.-Col. Haroer, Comm, at 
^ranjoro, in JS. /. Papers, 1777 1 4to, i. 836. 

1784.—'** As the cultivation of the Tanjore 
country appears, by all the surveys and j 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Cauvery, which can only be 
secured by keeping the Anient and banka 
in repair, we think it necessary to repeat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
subject of those repairs ."— of Court of 
JJirectorSy Oct. 27th, aa amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Burie^ iv. 104. 

IjPS.—^The Annicnt is no doubt a 
judicious Imilditig, whether the work of 
Solar Jtajah or anyb<idy else." — 6W«- 
niwudence betiveen A. Itoss^ Esq,, mtd it. A. 
/tfiw. Esq., It/ Tanjore, on the subject of 
furnishing water to the X. Circ*\rs, In 
Dalrymple, 0. It., ii. 459. 

1862.— ** The upiKsr Coleroon Anient or 
weir is constructed at the west end of the 
Island of Seringhani." — Markhtim, Peru 
India, 426. 

[1883. — “Just where it enters the town 
is a large stone tlain called Fischer’s 
Aliaik&t.” — Lefanv, Afan. if Salem, ii. 32-] 

ANILE, NEEL, s. An old name 
for indigo, Iwrrowed from the Port. 
anil. They got it from the Ar. al-nil, 
vrtfii. tm-nil; nil being the 

common name of indigo in India, from 
the Skt. nilo, ‘blue.’ The. vornacular 
(in thi-s inHtanci*. ]Iengab) word ajipears 
in tlie title of a nativt*. Sfitirical drama 
NU-J)nr)nm, ‘Tlio Mirror of Indigo 
(plantingV famous in Calcutta in 1861, 
ill connection with n c«i/.s#’ ceUhre, and 
with a sentence which di.scrcdited the 
now extinct Supreme Court of Calciitla 
in a manner unknown .«incc the days 
of Impev. 

NeeUveaUa^* is a idirase for an In- 
rligu-plauter [and his Factory is ^'‘Neel- 
kotliee ”]. 

1501.— Amerigo Vefmucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Capo Vordo to Ixirenxo di 
Hero Knincesco do^ Medici, reiwrting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
India, mentioiLs among other things brought 
**anib and tusia," the former a manifest 
transcriber’s error for In Btddelh 

Boni, ^ If Milione,' p, Ivii. 

1516. — In Barbosa's price list of Malabar 
we have: 

** Anil -nadador (i.e. floating ; see (Harcia 

below) very good, 
l^er /amWa .... fanants 80. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 
pwfaraxola . . . fmams 18 to 20." 

In Lisbon Oolleetion, ii. 393. 
1525.— '* A load of anyll in cakes which 
weighs 8i maunds, 353 tangos. "—Asm5rcmca, 


ANNA. 

1663. — ** Anil is not amediciiial substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to speak thereof. . . . The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest test is to bum 
it in a candle .... others pnt it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good." — 
Careia, f. 25 v. 

1583.— ** Neel, the churle 70 duckats, and 
a churle is 27 rottles and a half of Aleppo." 
— jifr lohii Newton, in Hakl. ii, 378. 

1583. — *‘They vse to pricke the skinne, 
and to put on it a kind of anile, or blacking 
which doth continue alwayes." — Fitck, in 
Hakl. ii. 395. 

c. 1610.— . . TAnil ou indique, qui 
e--it vne teinture bletie violette, dont il ne 
s’en trouue qu'h Cambaye et Suratte." — 
Pjpraid de Ixvcal, ii. 158 ; [Uak. Soc. ii. 246]. 

[1614. — “I have 30 fardels Anil Geree." 
Fostei', IjfUers, ii. 140. Here Ceree Ls probably 
H. jari (from jar, ‘ the root ’), the crop of 
indigo growing from the stumps of the 
plants left from the fonner year.] 

1622. — “£ conforme a dita jiauta so 
disftaebari o ditoanile-canella." — In Archie. 
Port. Orient., fa.se. 2, 240. 

1638. — “Les autres innrchandises, que 
Ton y d<5bite le plus, sont . . . . du sel 
iimmoniac, et de I’lndigo, •pie ceux de pais 
a^iellcnt Anil."— Paris, 16.59, 

1648.—**. . . . and a gf>r>d quantity of 
Anil, whicii, after the place where most of 
it is got, is called Chirch.ees Indigo.’’— Van 
Twist, 14. Sharkoj or Sirkej, 5 ra. from 
AhmcdnVuid. “Cirquoz Indigo" (1624) 
occurs in SaiiKsburtf, iii. 442. It is the 
of Forbes [Or. M^m. 2nd ed. ii. 
201], The Dutch, alsmt 1620, estibiished a 
factory there on ivecount of the indigo. 
Many of the Sultuis of Guzerat were buried 
there {Stavurinus, iii. 109). Some account 
of the “Sarkhej or Mau^^olea, is 

given ill 11. Brigg’s Cities of linjarAdUm 
(Bomljay. 1849, pp. 274, srqtf.). [“Indigo of 
Bian (Biann) Sirrhese^' (1609), Iktnt^s, 
Letters, i. 28 ; ** Indico, of Lahcr, hero worth 
viij* the iH>unde Serrhis.'^ — Ilirdwood, Letter 
lifHtk, 287.] 

1653.- Indico ost un mot Portugais, 
dont Ton appello unc teinture bleile qui 
vient iles tndes Orientalos, ipii est de 
contral-Minde eii France, les Turt]s et les 
Aml>es 1.1 luimmentNU.”— hi tioidlagede- 
iiouz, 543. 

[1670. —“The neighboiirhcK*d of Delhi 
produces Anil or Indigo."— /Irniter (ed. 
Constable), 283.] 

ANNA, s. Properly H. dtuik, 
the 16tli pail, of a niptie. Tlie term 
l>elougs to the Mohammedan monetary 
syatein (RUPEE). There is no coin of 
one anna only, so that it is a money 
of account only. Tlie term anna w 
used in denoting a correa|x>nding frac- 
tion of any kind of property, and 
especially in regard to coparcenaiy 
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shares in land, or shares in a specula- 
tion. Thus a one-a«7ia share is A of 
such ri^ht, or a share of ^ in the 
speculation ; a four-arma is and 
so on. Ill some i>arts of India the 
term is used os subdivision (x*g) of 
the current land measure. Tliua, 
in Saugor, the a7ma=lG . and 

is itself -P* of a hmckCL (Elliot, 
Gloss. S.V.), The tenn is also some- 
times applied colloquially to iMsrsons 
of niixt parentage. ‘Such a one has 
at Ifiast 2 annas of dark blood,* or 
‘ cotfee-colour.* This may be compared 
with the Scotch expression that a 
person of deficient intellect ‘ wants 
twopence in the shilling.* 

1708.— “ Provided . . . that n debt duo 
from Sir Eciward Littleton ... of 80,407 
Kupees and Eight Anmijt Money of Bengal^ 
with Interest end Damages to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. . — hAirl of ihydolohin's Award be- 

tween the Old and the New E. I. Co., in 
(JhMTters^ &c., p. 358. 

1727. — “The current money in Surat : 

Bitter Almonds go 3*2 to a Bire ; 

1 Annoe i** .... 4 Pico. 

1 Kupoc 16 Annoes. 

»■»««« 

In Bengal their Accounts are kept in Pwp : 

12 to an Annoe. 

16 Annoes a RiqMsc.” 

A. ffamilton. ii. App. pp. 5, 8". 


ANT, WHITE, s. The insect 
{Termes bellicosm of natunili.stxs) not 
projK^rly an ant, of v^hose dcstriictivo 
powers there are in India .so many 
difiagreeable experiences, and so many 
marvellou.s stories. Tlie phrii.se WiW 
perhaps taken up by the Engli.sh 
from the Fort, formigasbranclias, vvliu'ii 
is in Bluteau*.s Diet. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed exactly the same expres- 
.sion is used in the 14tli centuiy by 
our medieval authority. It is, we 
believe, a facjt that the.se in.seet.s have 
l^een established at Rochelle in France, 
for a long period, and more recently 
at St. He&ua. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in Queensland. 


A.D. c. 250. — It seems probable that 
Aelian speaks of White Ants,— “But the 
Indian ants constnict a kind of heaped -up 
dwellings, and these not in dopro.sse<i or flat 
positions easily liable to bo flooded, but in 
lofty and elevated positions. . .”—/>« Nat. 
Animal, xvi. cap. iS. 

c. 1328.— “Est etiam unum genus 
parvissimanim formtearum siout lana 
alboinm, quarum durities dentium tanta 


est quod etiam ligna rodunt et venas 
lapidum ; et quotquot breyiter invoniunt 
siccum super terrain, et pannoa laneos, et 
bombyoinos laniant; et faciunt ad modum 
pauri onistam unam de aron& ininutissimA, 
ita quod sol non possit eaa tangero ; et sic 
remanent coopertae ; verum eat quod si 
contingat illam crustam frangt, et solem 
eas tangere, quam citius monuntur. — Fi\ 
J&rdanus, p. 53. 

1679.— “But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which pro- 
ceeds from tlie inflnito number of white 
Emmets, which though they are but little, 
have teeth m sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Poat in a short time. And if 
great care bo not taken in the pl-ices where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they will cat through a Bale, 
as if it had been saw'd in tu'o in the middle." 
— Tavernier's Tnuffuin, E. T., p. 11. 

1688.— “ Here are also ahumlanco of Ants 
of several .sorts, and Wood-lice, called by 
tbo English in the East Indies, White AntB.^* 
— Damjrier, ii. 127. 

1713.— “On voit encore doa fourmis do 
plnsieurs esf;^ce.s ; (a plus pernieicuse est 
colie quo les Europ^ens ont nomtn6 fourmi 
blanche."— Kdijuinte.% xii. 98. 

1727.- -“He then began t-o fonn Projects 
how to clear Accounts with hi.-? Ma.ster's 
(Veditors, without putting anything in their 
Pockets, The first wus on 500 chests of 
Japan Copper .... and they wore brought 
into Account of Profit and IjOss, for so much 
eaten up by the White Ants."- - 1 . Hamilton , 
ii. 169. 


1761. — “. . . . concerning the Organ, wo 
sent for the Revd. Mr. Bolliirpy, who de- 
clared that w'hen Mr. Frankl.and applied to 
him for it that he told him that it was not 
in his jx)wei- to give it, but wished it was 
removed from thcnco, as Mr. fVarson in- 
formed him it was eaten up by the White 
Ants." — Ft. Will, Cuns.f Aug. 12. In Long, 


1789. —“The White Ant is an insect 
greatly dreatled in every house ; and this is 
not to bo wondered at, as the <levastation it 
occjisions is alrnast incredible."— 3/Mare, 
Nw'ratire, 31. 

1876. — “The metal wises of hi.s baggage 
are disagreeably suggestive of White Ante, 
and such omnivorous vermin." — Sat. Review, 
No. 1057, p. 6. 


APIL, fl. Transfer of Eng. ‘ Appeal ’ ; 
in general native use, in connection 
with our Courts. 

1872. — “There is no Hindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘ Raaid ’ (receipt) 
IBaseed] and ‘AnU* (appeal 
Sind RevlsUed, J. &3. 

APOLLO BUNDEB, n.p. A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ^the ApoUo 
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Gate.* The name is said to be a 
corruption, and prol)ably is so, but 
of what it is a corruption is not clear. 
The quotations given afford differant 
suggestions, and Dr Wilson's dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what pdlawd here means. 
Sir Q. Birdwood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that Apollo- 
hftndar was a corr. of paZiiv^lmndar, 
because the pier was the place where 
the boats used to land pdlwa fish. 
But we know of no fish so called ; 
it is however jKissible that the paWt 
or SahU-fish (Iblsa) is meant, which 
is so called ui Bombay, as well as 
in Sind. [The Ain (ii. 338) speaks 
of “a kind of fish t;alled palunh which 
comes up into the Indus from the 
.sea, unrivalled for its fine and ex- 
nuiaite flavour,” which i.s the Hilsa.} 
On the other hand we may observe 
that there was at Calcutta in 1748 
a frequented tavern called the AjhiIIo 
( sec Long^ p. 11). And it is not im- 
possilile that a house of the same 
name may have given its title to the 
Bomliay stinjct and wharf. But Sir 
Michael Wostropp’s quotation below 
shows that Pallo way at- least the 
native representation of tlie name 
more than 150 years ago. We may 
add that a native told Mr W. G. 
Pedder, of the Bonibav (J.S., from 
uhom we liavc it, That the name 
was due to tlie site Iniving been the 
where the “po/i” <Hke, eaten 
at the Holi festi^^^l, was l»aked. And 
s(» we leave the matter. 

[182;^. -“Lieut. had a tent on 

Apollo-green for astronomical otiyervatioiis.” 

- -Oweriy Xarrotar. i. 327.] 

1847.— “A little after ‘!un'»et, on 2nd 
dan. 1843, I loft mv domicile in Ambrolie, 
and drove to the bandar, which 

receives' from our accomnuKlative country- 
men the more chissical imino of Ajx>Uo pier,” 

— Wi/.snn^ Lands of the p. 4. 

I860.— “And iittc what place ye Knyghte 
ciune to Londo, theyre ye ffolke .... 
worsehyppen II Idolys in cbecfc. Ye Ifyrsto 
is Apollo, wherefore ye cheefe londynge 
place of thoyr Motrop^do is hyght ^pollo- 

^unbar "—Ext. fmm a of Sir 

John Mandeville, lately discovered. (A 
friend here queries : * By Mr. Shapira ? ’) 

1877.— “This bunder is of comiiarativcly 
recent date. Its name *ApollO' is an 
English corruption of the motive word 
Pallow (fish), and it was probably not 
extended ana brought into use for passenger 
traffic till about the year 1819. . . . 
Maeteunt Guide to JhrtnJbaf/, 167. The last 
C 


work adds a note : ** Sir Michael Weatropp 
gives a different derivation. . . . ; Pc/o, 
a corruption of Pdlwa^ derived from Pdf, 
which ifUer alia means a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probMly 
frequented. From Pdlwa or Pdtwar, the 
bunder now called Apollo is supposed to 
take its name. In the memorial m a grant 
of land, dated 5th Dec.. 1743, the pdlkddi 
in qucstioif is called Pallo.** Court 
ReporU, iv. pt. 3. 

[1880. — His mind is not prehensile like 
the tail of the Apollo Bundar.*’— .4 
Afackay, Twenty-vne Days in India, p. 141.] 

APBICOT, 8. Prunus Arrnewiacaf 
L. This English word i.s of curious 
origin, as Dozy expounds it. The 
liomans called it Malum Armeniaevm, 
and also (Permum T) praecox, or ‘ early.* 
Of this the Greeks made TpoLKhuKiov, 
k.c., and the Arab conquerors of 
Byzjiiitim* provinces, took this np as 
Inrl'ok and harkok, with the article 
al-harkok, whence Sp. albarcoque, Port. 
albricoque, alboquorque, Ital. albercocca^ 
nlhirocca, Prov. aubrieot, eimbriroty Fr. 
nhru'ot, Dutch abrifock. ahrikooe, Eng. 
upTxroek, apricot. Dozy mentions that 
IVxlonaeus. an old Dutch writer on 
jilauis, gives tlie vernacular name as 
Vroege Pemn, ‘Early Pexiches/ which 
illustrates the origin. In the Cyprus 
bazars, apricots are sold as * 

but the less poetical name of ‘ killrjohne * 
IS given by siilors to the small hard 
kinds common to St. Helena, the Cape, 
China, &c. Zard din [aloo] (Pers.) 

‘ vellow-plum * is the common name 
ill India. 

1615.— “I retjcived a letter from Jorge 
Durois . , . with a baskit of aprecookfiS for 
my selfe. . — Cdckss Diary^ i. 7. 

1711.—“ Apricocka— the Persians call 
KHl Franks, because Kuro];>eans not know* 
iug the Danger are often hurt by them.”--- 
Loelyer, p. 231. 

1738. — “I'he common apiioot ... is 
. . . known in the Frank language (in 
Rarbarv) by the name of Maiza FroJua, or 
the Killer of Christians.”— Travels, 
ed. 1757, p. 144. 

ABAB, s. This, it may Im said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ^an Arab 
horst\* 

1298.— “Car il va du port d'Adon en Inde 
moult grant quantity de bons destriers 
arrabiHB et chevaus et grans roncins de ij 
selles.”— A/<imi Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 36. [See 
Sir //. YHle*9 note, Ist ed., vol. ii. 375.] 

1388.-^ Alexandre descent du destrier 
Arrabii."— fforamest d* Alexandre (Bodl. 
MS.). 
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0 . 1590.-*** There are fine horses bred in 
eyery part of the country ; but those of 

GKbli oiceQ, iniiig equal to AniM.”— /Itni 

i. 18S. 

1826. — Arabs are excessively scarce and 
dear ; and one which was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
oat-legged thing/'— iTefter, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

o. 1844. — A local magistrate a)b Simla had 
returned from an unsuccessful intestigation. 
An acquaintance hailed him next day : ' So 
I hear you came back re infectdt' *No 
such thing,' was the reply ; * I came back on 
my grey Arab I ' 

1856.— 

“ . . . . the true blood-royal of bis race, 

The silver Arab with his purple veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils cavemed wide. 
And flaming eye. . . .” 

The Banyan. Tree. 

ABAKAN, ABBA0All,n.p. This 
is an European form, perhaps through 
Malay [which Mr Skeat has failed to 
trace], of Bakhaingj the name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre [see 
Joum. Ai. Soc. Ben. xii. 24 seqq.] to 
be a corruption of the Skt. rdk- 
skasa, Pali rakkhato, i.e. * c^e^ or 
the like, a word applied by the 
early Buddhists to unconverted tribes 
with whom they came in contact. 
It is not impoasible that the ^Apyvpri 
of Ptolemy, which unauestionably 
represents Arakan, may aisguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as * Silver-land * in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Bears ac- 
coimt of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs ineutioii of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 04i- 
hi-la, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like Ar^i, and not 
aiw other yet recognisable (see J.B.A^. 
(N.S.) xiii. 660, 662). 

c. 1420-80. — **Mari deincepfi cum mense 
intcffro ad ostium Eaehani fluvii mrvenis- 
set. — iV, CwUi, in Poggiue, De Varietate 
Fortuauu, 

1516. — '*Dentro fra terra del detto regno 
di Verma, verao tramontana vi ^ vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... oon- 
fina similmente col re^no di BSgala e col 
regno di Aua^ e chiaman Aracaa.*'«-B<ir5oKi, 
in Ramusio, i. 316. 

[c. 1586.— Argmm " ; See CAFELAH.] 

1645.— ** They told me that coming from 
India m the ebijp of Jorge Manhoa (^o was 
a honsebolder in Goa), towards the Port of 
Chatigaon in the Idogdom of Bengal, they i 
were wrecked upon the ahoals of Bacaojl | 


owii^ to a badly -kept watch."— cap. 
dxvu. 

1602.-*' Up tx) the Gape of Nograes . . . 

will be 100 leagues, in which space are these 
^pulated places. Chocoritf, Ba^U, Anaclo 
City, capital of the kingdom so styled. ...” 
— Barro«, I. ix. 1. 

1568.— ^‘Questo Re di Baehan ha il suo 
stato in meiizo la costa, tra il Regno di 
Bengala e quello di Pegh, ed b il iiumiore 
nemico che habbia il Re del Pe^."— 
de* Federicif in Ramnsioy iii. 396. 

1586.— . . . Passing by the Island of 
Sundiua, Porto grande, or the Countrie of 
Tippera, the Kingdom of Beoon and Mogen 
(num) .... our course was S. and by E. 
whi^ brought vs to the barro of Negrais.” 
— R. Fitchy in Hakl. ii. 391. 

c. 1590.— To the S.E. of Bengal is a 
large country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of Cnittagong properly belongs." — 
Oiadwint Ayeen, ed. 1800, ii. 4. [Ed. Jarrettf 
ii. 119] in orig. (i. 388) Arkhang. 

[1599.— Arracan. Hee MACAO. 

[1608.-Bakhang. See CHAMPA. 

[c. 1069.— Aracan. See PBOME. 

[1659.— Aracan. See TALAPOIN. j 

1660.— ** Despatches abfjut this time ar- 
rived from Mu’azzam Khan, reporting his 
successive victories and the flight of Shuja 
to the country of Rakhang, living Bengal 
undefended ." — Khdfl KhdUf in KUiuty vii. 
254. 

fc. 1660. — “The Prince .... sent his 
eldest son, .Sultan Banque, to the King of 
KftiraTi, or Mog."— Bcrrn’^ (ed. Constable), 
109.] 

c. 1666. — “Knowing that it is impossible 
to pass any Cavalry by T^and, no, not so 
much as any Infantry, from Bengode. into 
Bakaa. V^ecause of the many channels and 
rivers upon the Frontiers ... he (the 
Governor of Bengal) thought upon this ex- 
periment, viz. to engage the Jfof landers in his 
design. Ue therefore sent a kind of Am- 
bassador to Batavia.”- -Bmusr, E. T., 55 
[(ed. Constable, 180)]. 

1673. — **. ... A mixture of that Race, 
the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Bastard-brood 
lurking in the Islands at the Mouths* of tho 
Ganges, by tho name of Bacannm." — 
Fryer, 219. (llie word is misprinted Buc- 
caneers j but see Fryer's Index.) 

1726. —“ It is called by some Portuguese 
Orrakan, by others among them Airakaon. 
and by some again Bakan (after iis cimital) 
and also Mog ^ugg)."— v. 140. 

1727. — “Aradkan has a Oonvenieaoy of 
a noble spacious River."— A. Hamuton, 
ii. 30. 

ABBOL TBI8TE, s. The tree or 
shrub, so called by Port, writers, 
pears to be the Nydanthes arbor IHsUb, 
or Arabian jamme (N. O. Ja$miinme\ 
a native of the drier parts of Indi^ 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 

the Tiame.J 

[c. 1610. — ‘^Many of the trees they call 
trlsteSy of which thev make saffron.’'— 
Pyrard de LawUt Hak. Soc., i. 411. 

„ ’*That tree called triste, which is 
produced in the East Indies, is so named 
^cause it blooms only at night."— -Mtd. ii. 
362 ; and see BumeU’s Linschhlefi^ Hak. Soc. 
ii. .58-62. 

1624.—^* I keep among my baggage to | 
show the same in Italy, as also some of the | 
tree iiifoe (in orig. Ari^yr Tritoe^ a misprint 
for Tristo) with its odoriferous flowers, which : 
blow every day and night, and fall at the 
approach of day . — della Valle^ Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406.] 

ABOOT, n.p. Arkdt, a famous 
fortress and town in the Madras terri- 
tory, 65 miles from Madras. The 
name is derived by Bp. Caldwell from 
Tam. drhJd^ the ‘Six Forests,’ con- 
firmed by the Tam-Fr. Diet, ivhich 
gives a form arttto/?i = ‘Six forets’ 
[“the abode of six Risliis in former 
days. There are sevei'al places of this 
name in the southern di.strirt8 besides 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
of these in Tanjore would correitjxmd 
better than that with Harkatu of Ibu 
Batuta, who reached it on the first 
evening of his march inland after 
landing from Ceylon, apparently on 
the shallow coast of Madura or 
Tanjore.” — Madras Ad, Man. ii. 211]. 
Notwithstanding the objection made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
Geog. of Ancient India, it is probable 
that Arcot is the ^Apsarov paciXeiov 
l>upa of Ptolemy, ‘Arkatu, residence 
of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346.— “Wo landed with thorn on the 
beiwh, in the country of Ma'bar .... we 
arrived at tho fortress of Hark&tff, where 
wo passed the night," —Ji»i HatiUa, iv. 187, 
188. 

1785.— “It may be said that this letter 
was written by the Nalxh of Arcot in a 
mc^y humour. . . . Certainly it was ; but 
it is in such humours that tho truth comes 
out."— Bttrlrr’s Speech, Feb. 28th. 

ABEOA, 8. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
cat^u, Ij., commonly, though some- 
what improperly, called ‘ betel-nut ’ ; 
the term Bietel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the areca. Though sp widely 
cultivatec^ the palm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous state. The word 
18 Maky&L adakka [according to Bp. 


Caldwell, from adai ‘close arrange- 
ment of the cluster,’ kay^ ‘nut’ 
N.E.D.], and comes to us through 
the Port. 

1510.— “When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), they eat with them a certain friiit 
which is called coffolo, and the tree of the 
said rvffolo is c^Ted Aredia.’’— FarMema, 
Hak. Soc., 144. ^ 

1516.— “There arrived there many zam- 

bucos [Bambook] with areca.”— 

Bar bona, Hak. Soc., 64. 

1521. — “ They are always chewing Ajeoca, 
a certaine Fruit like a Peare, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of a Tree called 
Bettre (or Vettefe), like Bay leaves ; which 
having chewed they spit forth. It makes 
the mouth red. They say they doe it to 
comfort tho heart, nor could live without 
it." — Pigafetta, in Purchas, i. 38. 

1548. — “In the Benda do Betel, or Betel 
duties at Goa are included Betel, aiequaa 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, figs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.” — Botelho, Tombo, 48. 
The Port, also formed a word arigueira tor 
the tree bearing tho nuts. 

1.563. — . . and in Malabar they call it 
pac (Tam. pdJr) ; and tho Nairs (who are 
the gentlemen) call it areca." — Garcia D*0., 
f. 91 b. 

c. 1566.— “Great quantitio of Archa, 
which is a fniitc of the bignesse of nutmegs, 
which fruiie they eate in all the.se parts of 
the Indies, with toe Icafe of an Herbe, which 
they call — 0, Frederike, transl. in 

Hakl. ii. 350. 

1586. — “Their friends come and bring 
gifts, COCO.S, figgc.s, airecaes, and other 
fruit«." — FiO'h. in llakL, ii. 395. 

[1624. — “ .\nd therewith they mix a little 
a.snes i^f sca-.shells and some small pieces of 
an Indian nut .sufficiently coiumun, which 
they bore call Fov/ef, and in other places 
Areca; a very dry fruit, seeming within 
like pcriect w«.x>d ; and being of an astringent 
nature they hold it grxid to strengthen the 
Teeth."-/', dfffa Hak. Soc. i. 36. 

Mr Grey says: “As to the Port, name, 
Foufrf or Fofef, the origin is uncertain. In 
Sir J. Mjipudeville’.M Tmvels it is said that 
black pef^r “is called Fulful," which is 
probably the same word as “/oiif/r/." But 
the Ar. Fawfal or Fufal is ‘lietel-nut.’] 

1689.—“. . . . tho Nrri which is drawn 
from tho Aiequies Tree in a frash earthen 
vessel, is as .sweet and plea.sant as Milk" — 
OHngtm, 237. [Ar«— H. and Mahr. nir, 
‘sap,’ but nen is, we are told, Guzerati for 
toddy in some form.] 

ABGEMONE MEZIOANA. This 
American weed (N.O. Papaveraceae) is 
notable as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
familiar. It is known by a variety 
of names, Firinghi dhatura^ gamboge 
thistle, &c, [See Watt, Did, Eeon, 
Prod,, i. 306 wqq.] 
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ABaUS PHEAfiASTT, s. This 
name, whict seems more properly to 
belong to tlie splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula {ArgusaniLs giganteus^ 
Tern., Pavo argus, Lin.), is confusingly 
applied in Upper India to the Hima- 
layan honied pheasant Ceriornis (Spp. 
satyra^ and Tuelanocephalf) from the 
refund white eyes or spots which mark 
a great part of the bird’s plumage. — 
See remark under MOONAUL. 

ABBACK, BACK, s. This w’ord 
is the At. *arak^ properl}’^ ‘perspira- 
tion,’ and then, lirst the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
Carak aUtamar) ; secondly any strong 
arink, ‘distilled spirit,’ ‘e.ssence,’ etc. 
But it has spread to very remote 
cornel’s of Asia. Thus it is used in 
the forms anki a^id arki in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for sjurit distilled 
from grain. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common spirits ; in 
K. India to tho.se distilled from the 
fermented san of sundry palms ; in 
K. and N. India to the spirit di.stilled 
from cane-iiiolasses, and al.s(j to that 
from rice. The Turkish form of the 
word, rd^ is applied to a spirit 
made from grape-.skins ; and in Syria 
and E^pt to a spirit ilavoured with 
aiiLseecl, made in the Lel)anon. There 
is a popular or slang Fr. word, riquiqui, 
for brandy, which appears also to be 
derived from araki {Marcel Devic). 
Hiiml)oldt (Exartien^ &c., ii. 300) .say.s 
that the word fir.st appivirs in PigafetU’s 
Voyage of Magellan ; luit this is not 
cf)rrect. 

c. 1420. — “ \t every tfam (i»ost-h<>u«e) 
they give the travellers a sheep, a pfcx^so, a | 
fowl .... *aTak. . . -.S’Wt Km- 

ha»9y to China, in N. k E., xiv. 396. 

1516. — “And^ they bring cocoa-nuts, j 
huzraca (which is something to drink) . . . .” j 
—Barbosa, Hak. Soc. 59. 

1518. — “ — que toflos os inantimonto.s a.sy 
de pfo, como vinhos, orracas, arrozc-s, 
oarnes, e pescados.” — In ArMo. Port. 
OrierU., fasc. 2, 57. 

1521. — ‘*When tho.se people saw the 
politeness of the captain, they presented 
pome fish, and a vessel of palm-wine, which 
they call in their language nraca. . . — 

Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1644. — “ Manueli a cruce .... corafnondo 
ut plnrimum invigilet duobus illis Christian- 
orum Caroarum diligenter attendere 

.... nemo potu Orracaa se inebriet . . . 
si ex hoc deinceps tempore Punicali Orraeha 
|:)otetur, ipsos ad niihi suo gravi damno 
hiituroB. />. Xav. Kpisit,, p. 111. 


1554.— “And the excise on the iyrfoqms 

made from palm-trees, of which there are 

three kinds, viz., euro, which is as it is 
drawn ; orr^ua, which is gura once boiled 
[cozida, qu. distilled ?) ; sharab {xarao) which 
i.s boiled two or three times and is .stronger 
than orraqua."' — S, BoUlho, Tambo, 60. 

1663.— “One kind (of coco-palm) they 
keep to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the guru, which is vino Toosto; and this when 
it has l>een distilled they call orraoa.**— 
Oarcia D'O., f. 67. (The wr>rd surA, used 
here, is a yery ancient importation from 
India, for CV>smas (6th century) in his 
account of the coco-nut, confounding (it 
would seem) the milk with the toddy of that 
palm, says: “The Argellion is at first full 
of a very sweet water, which the Indians 
drink from the nut, using it instead of wine. 
This drink is called rhoncosura, and is 
extremely pleasant." It is indeed possible 
that the rhonco hero may already he the 
word arntf^). 

1605. — “ A Chines borne, but now turned 
lauan, who wtis our next neighbour .... 
and browed Arackfi which is a kind of hot 
drinkc, tlmt is vsed in most of these parts of 
the world, instead of Wine. . — E. Scot, in 

Purrhas, i. 173. 

1631. — “. , , . jecur .... a ]^>otu istiu.^ 
maledicti Arac, non Uvnium in tempera- 
mento immuUvtnin, sod ctiaiii in suhsiantia 
su^ corrumpitur." — Jac. Bontins, lib. ii. cap. 
vii. p. 22. 

1687.— “I'wo jars of Arack (made of rice 
as 1 judged) called by the Chi'ic.^e Samsh\i 
[SamBhoO]."'— Mtwpicr, i. 419. 

1719. — “ Wo exchanged sonio of our wares 
for opium and some arrack. . . .** - Robinson 
Critsor, Ft. II. 

1727. --“ Mr Poucher had been 14 Months 
soliciting to procure his l^hirmaund ; but 
his rcy>©ai«d Petitions .... had no Effect. 
But he had an Englishynan, one Sican, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a large Dose 
of Arrack. . . . Swan got pretty near the 
[ King (Aunii^zch) .... and cried with a 
loud Voice in the Persian lianguago that 
! his Master wanted Justice done him ” (see 
I DOAI). — A. JIavulion, i. 97. 
i 

Rack is a further corruption ; and rack- 
punch is perhaps not quite obsolete. 

1603.— “Wo taking the But-ends of Pikes 
and HuU)ertfl and Faggot-sticks, dravo them 
into a Backc-house." — E, Scot, in PureJuts, 
i. 184. 

Purchas also ha.s Vraca and other forms ; 
and at i. 648 there is mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called Baek-oper (Malay 
<fire T See FOOL’S BAC£ 

1616.— “Some small quantitie of Wine, 
but not common, is made among them ; they 
call it Baack, distilled from Sugar and a 
spicie Rindo of a Tree called la^ra 
[aaggwcyl”— TVrry, in Purchtu, ii. 1470. 

1622. — “We’ll send him a jar of nudi by 
next conveyance.”— Letter in SainAwry^ 
hi. 40. 
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1627. — '* JaT& bath bean fatal to many of 
thd English, btit mnch through their own 
difiten^r with Back.’'--/^ifrc^, IHtgrim^ 
age, 6^. 

1848. — “Jos . . . finally insisted upon 
having a bowl of nusk pundL . . . iW 
bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this 
history." — Krtfitfy Fair, ch. vi. 

ARSENAL, R. An old and ingeniouf* 
etymology of this wv.ird i.s arx navalix. 
But it is really Arabic. Hyde derives 
it from (ars~khdnah, * domiis terroris,* 
contracted into tarsdnah, the form fas , 
lie say.s) used at ConsUntinople I 
(Syntagma Dissertt.^ i. 100). But it is | 
really the Ar. dfir-al‘dnd*a, *domus 
artifii'.ii/ iis the cluotatious from Mas*- 
udi cleiirly show. The old Ital. form.s 
daraetuiy dardnale. corroborjite this, and 
the Sp. atara^ana, which is rendered 
in Ar. by Pedro de Alcala, quoted by 
Dozy, iis dnr a cinaa. — (vSec details in 
Dozy^ Uasterlingm, 16 - 18 .) 

A.D. 943-4.— “ At this day in the year of 
the Hijra 33'J, Rhodes {Jioant) is an arsenal 
{ddr-sind'a) where the Greeks build their 
war* vessels."' — Affu'iUii, ii. 423. And again 

dAr-dnd'ai at mardkib,^' ‘nn arsenal of 
ships,’ iii. 67. 

1573.—“ In this city (Fez) there i.s a very 
groat building which they call Dara^ana. 
whore the ('hristiiin (;a)>tivos iiscfl lal»onr 
at black.smith’8 work and other onifts uiuler 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen . . . hero they made cannon and 
jxiwdcr, and wrought swords, crass-bows, 
and nnjuobu.s.scH.’‘ — Marmot, Dear. Oeneraf 
de Affriea, lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672. On met an Terahana deux belles 
galores \ I’eau." -Antoine (Holland. Journ., 
1. 80. 


ART, EUROPEAN. We have heard 
iiiuch, and justly, of late years regard- 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employment of 
tlie artists in working for EurojK^an 
mtrons, and after European patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
uew thing, as we may see from this 
passage of the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 


o. 1665.--“. . , . not that the Indian 
have not wit enough to make them fluccoos 
ful in Artfl^ they doing very well (os to eora^ 
of them) m many parte of India, and i 
being found that they have inclinatioi 
enough for them, and that «omo of then 
make (even without a Maater) very prett 
workmanship and imitate po well our worl 
of Europe, that the difference thereof wil 
hanily h© diaoemed."— jBsntwr. K. T., 81 
82 [ed. Conatable, 254]. 


ARTZOSOS&j 9. Thv ^ximahgj of 

this word appears to be somewhat as 
follow's : The Ar. is al-l^urdluf (per- 
haps connected with harcuh, * rough- 
skinned*) or aUkkarsfmf; hence Sp. 
alcaxchofa and It, catdoffo and arciocco, 
Fr. artichaut, Eng. artichoke. 

c. 1348.-“;Aie Incense (benzoin) tree is 
small .... its branches, are like those 
of a thi.stle or an artichoke (al-khanbaf)." 
— Ibn Batata, iv. 240. Al-khanhaf in the 
published text. The s|>elling with k instead 
of M i.s believed to be correct (see t>ozy, s.v. 
Alouaxhofa) ; [also see N,E*T}. s.v. A rtlchokt\ 

ARYAN, adj. Skt. Arya, * noble.’ A 
term frequently used to include all the 
race.s (I ndo- Persic, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, &c.) which sjieak 
languages belonging to the same family 
as Sanskrit. Much voguff was given 
to the ti'PDi by Pictet’s publication of 
Lea Origines Jndo-PJurop^efiues, ou les 
Anjas Primitifs (Pari.s, 1859), and this 
writer .seems almost to claim the name 
in this s(‘n.st; as his (»wn (see quotation 
below). But it was in use long before 
the dale of his bcKjk. Our first quota- 
tion 1 .S fir>m Ritter, and there it has 
hardly reached tJie full extent of ap- 
plicat ion . Ritter st*ems U) have deri v^ 
the use in this mssfige from Lassen’s 
Pentapotamia. The word has in great 
measure superseded the older tenu 
Indo-Germanic, proj)osed by F. Bcblegel 
at the l>egiiining of the last cen- 
tury. The latter is, however, still 
sometimes usAid, and M. Hovelacque, 
especially, prefers it. We may observe 
here that the connection wflich e\i- 
dently exists Wtween the several 
languages chii^ied together as Aryan 
j cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an a.ssuinpt ion of identity 
of race in all the p>eoples who speak 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Jai'anese (a peo})le so remote 
in bl(K)d from what we understand by 
Aiy^an), the word drya is commonly 
used as an honorary prefix to the 
names of men of rank ; a survival of 
the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is in the 
Median version styled, *God of the 
Aryans* 
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B.O. c. 486. — ** Adam Ddryavuth Khahdya- 

thijfa vazarka Pdrsa, Pdr- 

aahiudf putra^ Ariya, Aziya chitra.'* %»e. “ I 
(am; Darius, the Great King[, the King of 
Kin^, the Kin^ of all inhabited countries, 
the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the son of Hystasi>e8, an Achacinonian, a 
Persian, an AriSA, of Arian descent.”— In 
RawHnzQn*s HerodoUiSy Srd ^d., iv. 2.50. 

** These Modes were called anciently by 
all p^ple ArianB, but when Med6a, the 
Oolenian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name.”— vii. 62 
(Kawlins). 

1835.^“ Those eastern and proper Indians, 
whose territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long way, call themselves in 
the most ancient period Ariaiia (Axier) 
{Matiu, ii. 22, 'x. 45), a name coinciding 
with that of the ancient Medos.”— 

V. 458. 

1838. — See also Ritter^ viii. 17 seqq. ; and 
Potto's art. in £ftch d: Grutbers JSiu vc., ii. 
18, 46. 

1850. — '*The Aryan tribes in conquering 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against uie Tumnian demon- worship, but 
not always with complete success.^’ — Dr, 
J, VViliony in Lifey 4.50. 

1851. — “ We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst wo give a short outline of 
the component members of the great Ariau 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the Arian family is the 
Persian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before the Arians reached the shores 
of Europe. . — (Prof. Max MujtUr) Edin- 
hiirgh nevi^y Oct, 18.51, pp. 312-313. 

1853.-— “Sur les .sept premieres civilisa- 
tions, qui sont cellos de rancien monde, six 
appartiennent, en partie au mains, h. la race 
ariaiie.”"-6'(^inea», De VlvAgaliik drt Racea 
Hamainesy i. 364. 

18.55,-— ‘1 1 believe that all who have lived 
in India will liear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, HindtKj, f»r Pansce, 'Azyan or 
Taraulian,' unless ttjcy have had a special 
training, our Euroijoaii paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely imin- 
t^^ble.” — Ytt/fy Mission, to A cay 5y (publ. 

1858. — “The Aryan tril>es— for that is the 
name they gave themselves, Iwlb fn their 
old and new homes — brought with them 
institutions of a siim»licity almost primitive.” 
— Whitneyy Or. ds Ling. Sindirsy ii. .5. 

1861. — “ Latin, again, with Greek, .and the 
I'citic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan- 
^lages, Wether likewise with the ancient 
dialects of India and Persia, mu.st have 
sprung from an earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Azyaii family 
of speech.”— Prqf. Max Mattery Cecturesy Ist 
Ser. 82. 

We also find the verb Aryanize ; 

1858. — “Thus all India was brought under 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the mien race; it was thoroughly 
Azyanind.**— u. s. 7. 

ASHBAFEE, s. Arab, ashrafty 
‘noble/ applied to various gold coins 
(in analogy with the old Englisli 
‘noble'), especially to the dmdr of 
Egyi>t, and to the Gold Mohur of 
India.— See XEEAFINE. 

c. 1550. — “There was also the sum of 
500,000 Falory ashzaflea equal in the 
currency of Persia to 50,0(X) royal Irak 
tomans.” — Mem, of If amayuny 125. A note 
.migj^ests that Falory y or Floriy indicates 
jlarin. 

AJ38AM, n.p. The name applied 
for the last three centuries or more to 
the great valley of the Brahmaputra 
River, from the emergence of its chief 
source.s from the. mountains till it 
enters the. great plain of Bengal. Tlie. 
name Xsclm^and soimaimes AMm is 
a form of Ahdm or Ahoniy a dyiuisty 
of Hhan rare, who entered the countrj' 
ill the middle jigea, and long ruled it. 
A.ssiim jiolitically is now a province 
embnicing much more tliau the name 
pro])erly included. 

c. 1590. — “nTie dominions of the Hajab 
of Anhaiii join h) Kamroop; he is a very 
{K>w6rful prince, lives in great state, ana 
when he dies, his principal attendants, both 
male .‘ind female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his corpse.”— (/fttdiwa’s Ayeen (ed. 
1800) ii. 3 ; [Jttrreity tmns. ii. 118). 

1682. — “ Ye Nabob was very busy dis- 
imtching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent wi3i all possible diligence with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in ABham 
and Sillety two largo plentiful countries 8 
days’ journey distant from this city (Dacca).” 
— JieageSyJfiaryy Oct. 29th ; [Hak. Six:, i. 43]. 

1770.—“ In the bejpnning of the present 
century, some Bramins of Bengal caiTio<i 
their sujterstitions to Aflham, where the 
people were so happy as to be guided solely 
by the dictates of natural religion.” — 
Raynal (tr. 1777) i. 420.1 

1788.— “M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandemagore, by pomnission of the 
King, went up as high as the capital of 
Asaain, alxiut the year 1762.”— 

Mem.y 3rd ed. p. 299. 

ASSEGAT, s. An African, throw- 
ing-spear. Dozy has shown that this 
is ^rher xaghdyoy with the Ar. article 
prefixed (p. 223). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. 8o Godinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 2lv). [Mr Skeat remSrks that the 
nearest word in Malay is udigij ex* 
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plained by Klinkert as * a abort wooden 
tbrowing-Rfiear,’ which is jiossibly that 
referred to by G. de Eredia.] 

0 . 1270.— ** There was the King atanding 
with three * exortins ’ (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with javelins [ah lur atsa- 
gayes"]. — GhronicU of K, Javiet of Aragon^ 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444.—“ . . . ITioy have a quantity of 
asagaias, which are a kind of light darts.” 
— Cadamosto^ Nartga^iU* primfira^ 32. 

1552. — “But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, some wiUi asagaias 
and shields and others with Ihjws and 
quivers of arrows.” — Bfirrott^ 1. iii. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Hum do e.scudo embraciido, c do 

Outro do aroo oncurvado, e setta erva^.” 

Camhfjiy i. 86. 

By Burton : 

“ tiiis, targe on arm and assegai in hand, 

that, with his bend oil bow, and venom "d 
reed.” 

1586. — “1 loro archihugi sono belli, e 
buoni, come i nostri, e lo lance sono fatte 
oon alcuim canno ]ucno, e forti, in cajio 
delle quali mettono vn ferru, come uno di 
quelli dollo nostri sagsglie.” -RaJbiy 111. 

1600. — “These they use to make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to tish .... as also to 
make weajjous, as Bows, Am^wo.s, At>oner.^, 
and Assa^yen.” — hue. ofOuin^a^ from the 
Dutch, in ii. i>27. 

1608.-” “ Doneques voyant <jue nuu» ne 
IMjuvions {visser, les deux hoinmes sont vena 
en luigeant aupr^s do nous, et ayaoa cn 
lours mains trois l^ancettc-s oii Asagayes.”'-** 
JltminhiTif hh. 

[1648. - “ ITie ordinary food of these ('afre.s 
is the flesh of this animal (the elephant), and 
four of them with their Assegais (in orig. 
ageagayes), which are a kind of .short pike, 
are able, to nring an ele[)hant to the ground 
and kill it.*' —Tanrikier (cd. liaU). ii. 161, 
cf. ii. 205.] 

1666.— “Los nutres armos offensives (in 
India) stmt I’arc. et la fl6chc. lo javolot ou 
sagaye , . . rW«o<, v. 132 (od. 1727). 

1681. — “ .... eticoiitraron dioz y nuovo 
humbres bassos anuados con dardas, y asa* 
gayas, assi llaiuau Kxs Arabes vna.s lan^as 
t) 0 ({uefi!^ arrojadizas, y }xdearon con elites.” 
— Martinez de ia Pufnte^ CompendtOy 87. 

1879.-- 

** Alert to flght, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded assegai, 

.\nd rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when few, whose force is skill.” 

ImndJanny Iw Ad. ShraJ^ord de 
Sedclife, Timet, March 29. 

ATAPy ADAP, s. Applied in the 
MalYo-Javan^ regions to any palm* 
fronds used in thatchiim, commonly 
to those of the Nipt (mpa ftuUeani^ 
^iinb*). [A top, according to Mr Skeai, 
is also applied to any roofing ; thus 


tiles are called atop hatu, * stone otops.’] 
The Nipa, although a wild plant, 
for it jjs so abundant that its culture 
is not necessary, it is remarkable that 
its name should be the same in aU the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philin- 
pines.”— fCVaw/ard, Diet, Ind, Am, 
301). At3p is Javanese for ‘ thatch.’ 

1672. — “Atap or leaves of Pahn-trees 
. . . ,**~-Baldaeuef Ceylon^ 164, 

1690. — “ AdapOl (quae foUa sunt sicca et 
votusta) . . , — Rumphiuty Herb, Amb, 
i. 14. 

1817.-'“ in the maritime districts, &tap 
or thatch is made .... from the leaves of 
the nipa." — RaffteSy Java, i. 166 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 186]. 

1878.— “The universal iviofing of a Pemk 
house is Attap stretched over bamboo rafters 
and ridge-poles. This oUap is the dried leaf 
of the nipah palm, doubled over a small stick 
of bambw, or nibo:'g,"'~-McHair, Perak, dse,y 
164. 

ATLAS, s. An obsolete word for 
* Hcitin,’ from the Ar. atUu, used in that 
sense, literally * Imre ’or ‘Imld’ (comp, 
the hill, rose for ‘satin’). The word 
is still ustid in German. [The DrwpePt 
Diet, (s.v.) says that “a silk stuff 
wrought with threads of gold and 
silver, and kiiou7i by this name, was 
at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali {Mon. on Silk Fabriet, p. 
93) write.s : Atlas is the Indian satin, 
but the term saian (cornipted from the 
English) i.s also applied, and sometimes 
specialised to a thicker form of the 
fabric. This fabric is always sub- 
stantial, t.e. never so thin or netted 
as to W semi-ti’an.spareiit ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp.”] 

1284. — “Cette m4me nuit par ordre du 
Sultan qiiinze cents de ses Momlouks furent 
rev^tus do robes d'atlM rouges broddes. • •” 
— Makriziy t. ii. pt. i. 69, 

„ “The Sultan Mas*ud clothed bis 
dogs with trappings of atlas of divers colonrs, 
and put bracelets upon them.” — Ahhrt, 

p. 68, 

1505.— “Raao por seda rasa.”— AtUai 
Vocabvla* Arauigo of Ft. P. de Afeaia, 

1673. — “They go Rich in Apparel, their 
Turbats of Gold, Damask'd Gold AtiM Coats 
to their Heels, Silk, Alajdh or Cottanee 
breeches.”— AVysr, 196. 

1683.— “I saw yo’ Tc^fatiet and AUmm 
in ye Warehouse, and gave direettoas oon- 
oeming their several colours and stripes.”— 
Hedges, Diary, May 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 36], 

1689.— (Surat) “is renown'd for , 
rich Silk^Bueh as AUaaact .... and for 
ZarbaflsDEl^^ . . 213, 
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1712.— In the Sjoectator of this year ore 
advertised **a purple and fold Aiwa gown " 
and *^a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver.” — Cited in Malcolm*^ 
AntedKfUs (1808), 4^. 

1727. — “ They are exquisite in the 
Weaver’s Trade and Embroidery, which 
may be seen in the rich Atlaasea .... 
made by them.” — A, 160. 

o. 1750 - 60.— “The mast considerable 
(manufacture) is that of their atlaasea or 
satin flowered with gold and silver. ” — 
i. 117. 

NoU * — I saw not long ago in India a 
Polish Jew who wa.s called Jacob Atlas, and 
he explained to me that when the Jews 
(about 1800) were forced to assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his grandfather, because 
he wore a black satin gaberdine !—( if . B. 
1879.) 

ATOLL, s. A gro\i]» of coral islands 
fonning a ring or chajilet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, incbjsing a 
space of comjjaratively sliallow water, 
each of the islands being on the same 
type as the atolL We derive the ex- 
pression from the Maidive island.^ 
which are the typical examples of this 
structure, and wnere the form of the 
word is a^o{w. [P. de Tiaval (Hak. 
Soc. i. 931 states that the provinces in 
the Mala ives were known as Atollon,'] 
It is proliably connected with the 
Singhalese ‘inside*; for efn/ii, as 
Mr Gray (P. de Laval, Iiak, Soc. i. 
94) writes the word. The Mad. Admin. 
Man. in the Glossary gives Malay al, 
aiidlam, ‘a sinking reef*]. The term 
was made a scientific one by Darwin 
in his publication on Coral Keef.s (see 
l>elow'), but our second quotation show.s 
that It had been generalised at an 
earlier date. 

c. 1610.— “Estant au milieu d'vn AtoUon, 
VOU8 voyez aiitour de vous ce grand banc dc 

S ierre que jay dit, qiii environne et qui 
efend les isles centre I’impetuosit^S de la 
mer. ’’—Pyrani de Laval^ i. 71 (ed. 1679) ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 94]. 

1732. — '^Atollon, a name applied to such 
a place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost hang- 
ing on to each other .” — Zeidlers (German) 
Universal Lrxictm, s.v. 

1842. — “I have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
iven to these circular groups of coral islets 
y their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with * lagoon-island.’” — 
Ikm/oin, The Structure, d&r., ^ Coral Reefs, 2. 

AUMIL, s. Ar. and thence H. 
*dmil (noun of agency from ’oma/, ‘he 
|)erfonned a task or oflice,* therefore 


‘ an agent *). Under the native govern- 
ments a collector of Bevenue ; also a 
farmer of the Revenue invested with 
chief authority in his District. Also 

AUMILDAB. Pi'operly 'amuilddr, 

‘ one holding office * ; (Ar. 'amal, ‘ work,* 
with P. term of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
^Ammddr was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions — (See details 
in Wilson). The term is now limited 
to Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Ihresidency. 
The word in the following jiassfige 
looks as if intended for 'amaldar, 
though there is a term Maldar, ‘tlie 
holder of property.* 

1680.— “mMauldar or iJidtcan [Dawaill 
that came with the Ruaas [BooclmJ from 
Golcondah sent forward to langappa at 
Oonjiveram.”— /V. St, Oeo. Cons., 9th Wovr, 
No. HI., 38. 

c. 1780. — . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of the Amuldar 
or renter . . . . (M. I^ally) paid him 40,000 
rupee.s.”'- Omc, iii. 496 (ed. 1803). 

1793.— “The aumildars, or managers of 
the districts.” — />fro7n, p. 56. 

1799. — “ I wish that you would desire one 
of your people to communicate '•vith the 
Anti Mar of Soonduh respecting this road.” 
— A . IVelfes/n/ to T. Munro, in Munro’s Life, 
i. 33.5. 

1804. — “ 1 know the chnmcter of the 
Peshwah, and his ministers, and of every 
Mahratta amildar sufficiently well . . . 

— Wellingior, iii. 38. 

1809.- -“(X the aumil I aaw nothing.”- - 
Ld. ValeniUi, i. 412. 

AUBUNG, s. H. from P. auramu 
‘ a place where goods are manufactured, 
a dejiOt for such goods.* During the 
Company's treading days this terra was 
applied to their factories for the pur- 
cliase, on advances, of native piece- 
gcxids, &c. 

1778. — “. . . . Gentoo-factors in their 
own pay to provide the investments at the 
different AnximgB or cloth markets in the 
province.” — Orme, ii. 51. 

1789.— “I doubt, however, very^ much 
whether he has had sufficient experience iu 
the commercial line to enalile him to manage 
so difficult and so limnortant on aunmg ah 
I iuckipore, which is almost the only one of 
any magnitude which supplies the spf^ies of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with the 
British manufacture.”— Cbmuw/fis. i. 435. 

AVA, n.p. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 
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capital of the Burmese Ein])ire, and 
was applied often to that State itself. 
This name is borrowed, according to 
Ci^awfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays. The ])Toper 
Burmese form was Eng-vxiy or ‘the 
Lake- Mouth,’ l)ecause the city was 
built near the opening of a kgimn 
into the Irawadi ; but this was cfilled, 
even by the Bunnese, more popularly 
A-vjdy ‘The Mouth.’ The city was 
founded a.d. 1364. The tirst Euroi)ean 
occurrence of the name, so far as 
know, is (c. 1440) in the narrative of 
Nicolo Conti, and it appears again (no 
doubt from Conti’s information) in the 
great World -Map of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (1459). 

c. 1430.“ “Having sailed up this river for 
the sftace of a month he arrived at a city 
more noble than all the others, called Ava. 
and the circumference of which is 15 miles." 
— Contis in India in the X Vth Cent. 11. 

e. 1490. The amntry (Pegu) is distant 
15 days’ journey by land from another called 
Ava in which grt»W rubies .and many other 
jirecioiiK stones. ’ — IJier. diStv. Stt’fauo^ u. s. 
p. 6. 'I 

1516. — “ Inlaml beyond this Kingdom of j 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of ! 
Gentiles which htus a Kiujf who resides in a j 
ver^* great and opulent city called Ava, 8 i 
<lays' journey from the .sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a grefit trade of 
jewels, rubies, and spinel -rubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.” 186. 

c. 1610.— “. , . .The King of Ov4 having 
already sent much people, with cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Prome), which nuirches with 
the Poulo (0 .and city <4 Ov4. or Anvi, 
(which means • .surrounded on all sides with 
.streams') . . .” — J?i(onw Httcarro^ hreada^ 
150. 

1720.— “The city Ava is surpassing 
great. . . . One may not travel by land to 
Ava, both because this is pomiittea by the 
Emperor to none but onvovs, on account of 
the Rubie.s on the way, ana also because it 
is a very perilous journey on account of the 
tigers."— Vahntijn^ K. {Ckorom.) 127. 

AVADAVAT, s. Iinproi>erly for 
Armdaval. Tins name given to a 
certain pretty little cage-bird (hMrelda 
amandam^ L. or ‘ Red Wax - Bill ’) 
found throughout India, but originally 
brought to Eiirow from Ahmcuhfhtid 
in Quzerat, of wnich the name is a 
corruption. We also find Ahiuadabad 
represented by Madam: as in old 
maps Aiiardmd on the Caspian is 
represented by Strava (stw quotation 
from Chrr«a below). [One of thti 
native names for the bird is kff, 
‘ruby/ which appears in the quota- 


tion from Mrs. Meer Hassan All 
below.] 

1638.—“. . . . o qual veyo d’Amadava 
l^ncipall cidade do rcino." — In S, BUelho^ 
Tixnxbo^ 228. 

1546. — “The greater the resistance they 
made, the more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to flight, 
wo gave them chase for the space of hidf a 
league. And it is my belief that as far ns 
the will of the officers and lascarys went, 
we should not have halted on this side of 
ISadavi ; but as I saw that my j^ple were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors were 
in great numbers, 1 vrithdrew them and 
brought them back to the city." — D. Jooo 
do Castro’s despatch to the City of Goa 
respecting the victory at Diu. — Correa, iv. 
574. 

1648.— “I’ho capital (of Ouserat) lies in 
the interior of the country and is named 
Hamed-Ewai, i.t. the CHty of King Mamed 
who built it; nowadays they call it Ama^ 
danir or Amadahat."— Vaji Twist, 4. 

1673.— “From Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, Wsides that they are spotted with 
white and Red no bigger than Measles, the 
principal Chorister l>eginning, the rest in 
Consort, Fift j* in a Cage, make an admirable 
Chonw. " — Frtfrr, 116. 

[1777. — “ . . a few presents now and then 
—china, shawls, congou tea, avadavatt, and 
Indian crackers." — The School for Scandal, 

V. i.] 

1813.—“. . . . amadayata, and other 
songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries. Forbes, 
Or, Aleni, i. 47. [The 2nd cd. (i, 32) reads 

amadavads.] 

[1832.— “The lollali, known to many by 
the name of haver- dewatt, is a beautiful 
little creature, alx>ut one-third the size of 
a hedge-sparn»w ." — Mrs Merr Hassan AH, 
Obstnxd. ii. 54.] 

AVATAB, s. Skt. Avatdra, an 
incHrnation on earth of a divine Being. 
This word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form AutaAT {Afgoderye, 
p. 52), which in the German version 
generally quoted in this book takes 
the corrupter shape of Altar. 

[o, l.SQO. — “In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called Hari Mandal (the temple of 
Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from 
auK'iii; whose descendants the tenth avatar 
will appear at this spot." — tr. Jarrett, 
ii. 281.1 

1672.— “Bey den Benjanen haben auch 
diese i^beu Verwandlungen den Namen 
daas sie Altare hoi.ssen, imd also hat Mate 
Altar als die.sor erste, gew&hret 2500 Jahr.'* 
-^Baldoens, 472. 

1784.— “The ten Avatdxt or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Preserver."— 
Sir IF. Jones, in Aeiat. Res, (reprint) i. 
234. 
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1813.— **Tho Awatan of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents upon earth, are 
usually counted ten. . . — Maria Omhaon^ 

49. 

1821. — “The Irish Avatar."— /iyrun. 

1845. — “In Vishnu-laiid what Avatar?" 
— Brovmiag. Uraniatic RuminceSy IVorkSf 
ed. 1870, iv. pp. 209, 210. 

1872. — ... all which cAinot blind us 
to the fact that the Master is merely another 
avatar of Dr Holmes himself.”— AtL RecieWy 
Deo. 14, p. 788. 

1878. — “He .... builds up a curious 
History of Spiritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not nece-ssarily 
the highest."— May 15th, 1725. 

1875.—“ Balzac's avatars were a hundred- 
fold as numerous ns those of Vi.dmu.” — /5trf., 
April 24tb, p. 421. 

AVmAGE, ». Skeat derives this 
in all its senses from L. Latin averia, 
used for cattle ; for his deduction of 
meanings we must refer to his Dic- 
tionary. But it is worthy of con.sidera- 
tion whether av‘traye, in its special 
marine use for a i>roiK>rtionate contri • 
hution toward.s losses of tliose who.se 
g(X)ds are ca^st into Hic sea to siive a 
shin, &c., is not directly connected 
witn the Fr. nvarie^ which has quite 
that .signification. And this hist 
Dozy shows most plausibly to be from 
the At. ^aioavy spoilt nienthaiidise.^ 
[This is rejected by the N,E,D., which 
concludes that the Ar. Viwfr is “merely 
a mod. Arabic transhitiijii and adap- 
tation of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Note that many European 
words of trade arc from tlie Arabic ; 
and that avarie is in Dutch nmrijy 
averijj or haverij , — (See Dozy, Ooster- 
lingm.) 

AYAH, .s. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word h;i.s l>eeii 
adopted into most of the Indian 
vernaculars in the forms dyri (;r dyd, 
hut it i.s really Portuguese (f. aia, 
* a nurse, or governess ’ ; m. ato, * tlie 
governor of a young noble’). [These 
again have l>een connected with 1j. 
Latin attZiw, Fr. atde^ ‘a ]iel])er.’] 

1779. — “ I was sitting in my own house in 
the compound, when the iya came down 
and tola nm that her mistress wanted a 
candle.” — EUmutgar’s evideafey in the cfwe 
of Grand v. Francis. Ext. in Echoes of Ofd 
CalcuUa^ 225. 

1782.— (A ToHe of Wages):— 

“ Consumahr 10 (rupM a month). 

Bvah ar— India Oazettey 

Oct. 12. 


1810.— “The female who attends a lady 
while sh^ is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.” — HHHiamsonyV. M. i. 337. 

1826.— -“The lieutenant's visits were now 
leas frcc^uent than usual ; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving tbd house 1 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane."-- 
Pand-iirang llariy 71 ; t®d. 1873, i. 99]. 

1842. — “Here (at Simla) there is a great 
pre{K>ndorence of Mahometans. J am told 
that the guns pnKlucod absolute consterna- 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah throw herself u]>on the ground in an 
agony of dosfmir. ... 1 fired 42 guns for 

Ghuuii and Cabul ; the 22nd (42nd f) gun — 
which announced thivt all was finished — was 
what overcame the Mahometans .” — hord 
KUenhorfmtjhy in Indian Administration 295. 
Thi.s .stuff was written t) the great Duke of 
Wellington ! 

1873. — “ The white-n»bcd ayah flits in and 
out of the tents, finding a hou>e for our 
various possessions, and thither we scK»n 
retire.” — Fraser st Alaf/.y June, i. l.*9. 

1879. — “ Ho wa«« exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got ftir them servants ; u 
man to cook their dinner, end an ayah to 
take c.are of them." - Miss Indian 

Fairy TahSy 1, 


B 

BASA, B. This* is the word usually 
applied in Anglo-Indian families, bv 
Iwth Eiiroj^eans and natives, to the 
children— often in the plural form, 
bdbd loq (/d^ = ‘ folk ’). The word is 
not UwSeA by the natives among them- 
selvcij bi idle .sjiiiie way, at least not 
habitually : and it would seem jxs if 
our word bahy had inttuenced the use. 
The word bdbd is properly Turki — 

‘ father ’ ; sometimes used to a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
|>art of such a U?rm, as in tlie P. Babtl- 
jdriy ‘ Life of your Father *). Compare 
tlie Rmssiaii usci of haJtuslika. \Bdhdjl 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a member of one of 
the Musulinan sects. And hence it is 
use/l generally as a title of respect.] 

[1685. — “A Letter from the Pettepollo 
Bobba .”— Dianfy Fort Ri. Geo. iv. 
92.] 

1828.— “I reached the hut of a Gosnein 
. . . and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 
calling, *0 Baba, O Maharaj.'”— /^neZarany 
//art[ed. 1873, i. 76]. 

[1880.-“ While Sunny Baba ie at large, 
and might at any time make a raid on 
Mamma, who ie doeing over a novel on the 
spider chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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mantidote, the Ayah and Bearer dare not 
leave their charge.” ~ Ahtirigk-Miickay^ 
Twmty-one Days^ p. 94.] 

BABAGK)OBEE, b. H. Bdbdghuri^ 
the white amte (or chalcedony?) of 
Cainliay. [For these stones see Forhea, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 323 : Tapemier^ ed. 
Bally i. 68.] It is apparently .so called 
from the pttron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
under whose special protection the 
miners place tliemselve.s before de- 
scending into the sliafts. Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
^eat Ghori dynfisty, wno was killed 
111 a gn«it battle in that region. But 
this prince w'ill liardly be found in 
Instory. 

l.'ilG. — “They alw> find in this town 
(liimadura in (jruzerat) much chalcedony, 
which they cal) babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about them.” - Bnrhosa, d7. 

1.^j 54. — “ In this country (Cbizerat) U a 
pnifusion of B&.b&gh(trl and cariielians ; but 
the host i>f these last are those coming from : 
Yaman.”— 'A/i Kapuddn^ iii J.A.S.H. ; 

V. 463. I 

lo90. -“By the command of his Majesty! 
gram weights of b&bSghtlll were made, 
which were used in weighing.” — i. 3&, 
and note, p. 616 {/ilorkminn). 

If^l8.— “On the summit stands the tomb 
.... of the titular saint of the country. 
Baba Ghor, to whom a devotion i.s jiitid ranro 
as a deity than as a saint. . . f Vp/ctnrf, 

in Tr. Lit. ,Soc. /fo., i. '294. 

IvS 49. -Among ten kinds of carneluin.s 
spi'ciliod in U. Briggs's <\tie8 of Gujardxfittu 
we find ” Bawa Gorl Akik, a veined kind."— 
p. 183. 

BABBS, This mmie is given 
to tlu* T. of Perim, in the. St, of 
Balielmundel, iu the uuubition from 
Ovington. It w'lis prombly Knglisli 
sea-slang only. [Mr Wliiteway ix)inb« 
out that this is clearly from albabOy 
the Port, form of the Ar. wonl. Joao 
de Ciistro in Roteiro (1541), p. 34, says : 

This strait is called by the neighbour- 
iiig people, as well as those who dw^ell 
on the shores of (he Indian Ocean, 
Albabo, which in Arabic signifies 
‘gates.’”] 

fl610. — ** We attempting to work up to 
the Babe.”— Letters, i. 62.J 

[1611.— “There is at the Babb a ship 
come from Swahell.”— 76td. i. 111.] 

16W.— “The Babbe i» a small ieland 
op^ng to the Red Sea, . . . Between this 
and the Main Land is a safe Passage. . 
Ovtngum, 468 . 


[1769.—“ Yet they made no estimation of 
the currents without the Baba”; (note), 
“This is the common sailors' phrase for the 
Straits of Babelmandel .” — Bruces Travels to 
diaci/ver the Source of the Nile, ed. 1790, 
Bk. i. cap. n.] 


BABER, BHABUB, s. H. habaty 
bhdbar.^ A name given to those dis- 
tricts of the N.W, Provinces which 
lie immediately under the Himalaya 
tfi the dry fore^it belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
the moisture comes. to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called TaraL 
(See TEEAlO The following extract 
L'oiii the re]>ort of a lecture on Indian 
Forests i.s rather a happy example of 
tlie danger of “a little Wrning" to a 
roj»orter : 


1877.— “Beyond that (the Tarfi!) lay 
another district of about the same breadth, 
called in tho native dialect the Bahadar. 
That iu fact was a great filter-bed of sand 
and vegetation .” — LoJidoa Morning Paper 
of *2&ih May. 


BABI-BOnSSA, s. Malay habi* 
(Muig') rum (‘stag’). The *St^- 
hog.’ a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus {Sae babimssay L. ; Bahirussa 
alfurusy F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult 
to apply (he description of Pliny 
below, or tbe name and drawing given 
by Cosinas, to any other animal. The 
4-h<»riied swine of Acliaii is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Phisrochoerus 
A eliani. 

o. A.D. 70. — “Tho wild hnres of India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, gnjwing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — 7Vi«y, viii. 62 {Hof land's Tr. 

i. 2;n), 

c. 250. ** \4yei bi hLvur ev 'Ac^iwwifi 
ylvecrSai .... Os TtrpaMepws.’’— Ae/iait, 
De Hat. ARun. xvii. 10. 

c. 54.*).— “The Okoirelaphus (* Hog-stag') 
1 have both soon and oaten.”— CbjfAcu /a- 
dicopleustes, in Cathay, &c., p. cUxv. 

1565. — “There are Aojyx n/so with homes, 
and pamts which prattle much which they 
call worn {LMj).**~~Ocdvano, IHseomarUts of 
the World, Hak. 8oc. 120. 


* This word takes s ludicroiu form iu DampUr: 
'*AU the Indians who spake Malayan . . , . 
lookt on those JIfeangiansM a kind of Barbarfaiis ; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bobby, that is Hogs.”— L Hb. 
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1658. — '* Quadrnpen hoc inusitatatae 
flgume monatrosis bestiis ascribunt Indi 
quod adTersae specie! aninialibus, Porco 
wilicet et Cervo, pronatum putent .... 
ita ut primu intuitu quatuor oornibua jiixta 
se* positis videatur armatum hoc animal 



[1869. — “TTie wild pig seems ^ be of a 
species peculiar to the island (Celebes) ; but 
a much more curious animal of this family 
is the BabimBa or Pig-deor, so named by 
the Malays from its long and slender legs, 
and curved tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
general appeanince, but it does n<jt dig with 

its snout^ as it feeds on fallen fruits 

Here again wo have a resemblance to the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, whose upper canines 
grow outwards and curve up so as to form a 
transition from the usual mode of growth to 
that of the Bahirusa. In other re.spect 3 
there seems no affinity between these animals, 
and the Babirusa stands completely isolated, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any 
other part of the world.”— - irutAfjr, Mahy 
Archip. (ed. 1890), p. 211, .- 1 ^ 77 . 

BABOO, s. I3eiig. and H. Bdbft 
[Skt. vapra, ‘a father^! Properly a 
term of respect attached to a nanie, 
like Master or Mr,y and formerly in 
some |)arts of Hindustan applied to 
certain persons of distinction. Its 
application as a term of respect is 
now almost or altogether confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C. P. Brown 
states that it is also used in S. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your Honour’). In 
Bengal and elsewhere^ among Anglo- 
Indians, it is often used with a slight 
savour of disparacement, as characteriz- 
ing a superficially cultivated, but twj 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was applied 
as a title, in the capacity of clerks in 
English offices, the word has come 
often to signify ‘a native clerk who 
writes English.’ 

1781. — “I said . . . Pnmi my youth to 
this day I am a servant to the English, f 
have never gone to any Rajahs or Bauboos 
nor will I go to them.” — Depn. of Dtmtd 
BiTig, Commandant. In Satr, of Insurn. at 
Banaras in 1781. Calc. 1782. Reprinted 
at Boerkee, 1853. App., p. 165. 

1782. — ^^Cantoo BabfM" appears as a 
subscriber to a famine fund at Madras for 
200 Sicca Rupee8.->/ndta OasuiUet Oct. 12. 

1791. 

** Here Edmund was making a monstrous ado, 

About some bloody Letter and Oonta 

Bah-Booh.”* 

LeBsrs of Simkin ihs Seamdt 147. 


1803.—“. . . Calling on Mr. Neavo 1 
found there Baboo Dheep Narmin, brother 
to Oodit Narrain,' Rajah at Benares.”— /.orr2 
Vai€nliu*s Travels^ i. 112 . 

1824.—“. . , the immense oonvent-liko 
mansion of some of the more wealthy 
Babooa . i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834. — “The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India.”— Smith A 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsop.) 

1850. — “If instruction wore sought for 
from thorn (the Mohammedan historians) 
we should no longer hear bombastic BabooB, 
enjoying under our Government the highest 
degree of personal liberty . . . rave al)out 
patriotism, and the degradation of their 
present jxxsitiun .” — Sir If, M, Ellxol^ Orig. 
Weface to Mahcm. IlutorUins oj /ndiu, in 
Dowson’s ed., I. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

“ But rd sooner I>e robbed by a tall man 
who showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking BabOO, with 
a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Sir A . C. Tfte Ofd Pindaree. 

1873. — “Ibo pliable, plastic, receptive 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly avails himself of 
this system (of English education) partly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahiii fogup^ 
and partly frtmi a desire tcj obtain a Govern- 
ment appointment .” — Frastrs Mag.^ August, 
209. 

[1880. — “ English officers who have become 
de-Europeanised frrun long residence anumg 
undurnes Heated natives. . . . Such oflicials 
are what Ltjrd Lytton calls White Babooe.” 
— Aberigh-Maclay^ Twenty -one Days, p. 104.] 

N.B. — Tn Java and the further Ea^^t btlbii 
means a imrs>e or female .servant (.Javanese 
word). 

BABOOL, s. H. babul^ bnbi/r 
(though often mispronounced hdbnl^ 
as in two quotations below) ; also 
called kikar, A Uiorny mimosa 
common in most parts of India except 
the Malabar Coast ; the Acacia arahica^ 
Willd. The Bhils use the gum as 
food, 

1666. — “L’eau de Vie de ce Pais . . . . 
qu’on y V)oit ordinairenient, est faicte de 
jagrr ou sucre noir, qu’on mot dans I’eau 
avec do I'^corce de Tarbre Baboul, pour y 
donner quelqne force, et ensuite on les dis- 
tile ensemble.”— Thsvenofy v. 50. 

1780. — * ‘ Price Current. C</uniry Prodve^ : 
Bable Troe.s, large, 5 pc. each tree.'*— 
Jiickrfa Bengal (lazetUy April 29. [Tins i.s 
hShld^ the Bengali form of the word.] 

1824.- -“Kampoor is . . . chiefly remark- 
able for the sort of fortifleation which sur- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and b&bool. ” 
— i/efejr, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849.— “Look at that great tract from 
Beesa to the H&la mountains. It is all 


I* “ Mr Burks's method of pronouncing It”] 
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jHind ; soinetiiues it has a little nuged cloth- 
ing of hftlml or milk-bush."— Leaves 
frutn Yimng Egypt^ 1. 

BABOON, 8. Tliis, no doubt, comes 
to us through the Ital. habuino; but 
it is probaWe tliat the latter word is 
a corruption of Pers. Tnaimun pthe 
auspicious one *], and tlien api)lied by 
way of eupheuiisiii or irony to the 
bab(X)n or monkey. It also occu!*s 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of ruaimone in gaito-rmimone^ ‘cat- 
monkey,* or rather ‘ iiioiikey-ciit.’ [The 
N,E.U, leaves the origin of the word 
doulitful, and does not discuss thi?- 
among other sugge.sted deprivations,] 

BACANORE and BARGELOBE, 

nii.pi). T\v«) j)()rts of Caiiara often 
coupled logetlier iu old naiTative>, 
but whii'h have entirely disj\pp<‘ared 
from modern maps and b<^oks of navi- 
gation, insomuch that it is not «pute 
easy to iiidiciite their precise, iiositimi. 
But it would .seem that l^jcanore, 
Maliiyiil. Vakkaniir^ is the place calhsi 
iu Canarese lidrkur^ the Barcoor-pdiak 
of some maps, in lat, 13' 28^'. Thi'. 
was the site of a very old and im- 
nortant city, “the capital of the Jain 
kings of Tulava . . . . and subse- 
quently a stronghold of the Vijiyanagai 
Kajas.” — Imp, Gazei, [Also see Stuart, 
Man. H. tJunara, ii. 264.] 

Also that Barcelore is a Port, corrup- 
tion of Boftrur [the (7anare.se Bamriiru,, 
‘the town of tne waved -leaf tig tree.’ 
(aMcuL Adm, Man. s.v.).] ft must 
have .sltxjd immediately below the 
‘ Barsilur Peak * of the Admiralty 
ebarta, and was apparently identical 
with, or near to, the place called 
Seroor iu Scott’s Map of the Madras 
Presidency, in about lat. IS"* 55'. [iSee 
Stuart, ibid. ii. 242. Sortxw i.s perbaj»s 
the S/itVwr of Mr Stuart (ibid. p. 243;.] 

c. 1330. -“'rheiico (fnan Ibinikiur) the 
traveller came to BAsaxIlr, a city. ..." 
—Abul/eda^ in Oifdemeister^ 184. 

c. 1343.-“ The first town of MnlaiKv 
that we visiteii wua Abu-Saxllr, which is 
small, situated on a groat estuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut trees. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that tow'n w© 
arrived at Fikaafbr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. One sees there 
an abundance of sugar-cane, such aa has 
iw in that country."— 76» BafvUi, 

c. 1420.—“ Duas praeterea ad maritimas 
urbes, alteram PmduuniiriaDi . . . nomine, 
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NX diebuB tranriit."— Ooafi, in Poggins de 
Var. Fort, iv. 

1501.—“ Bacanut," for Baoanur, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci '.s letter, giving an 
account of Da Gama’s discoveries, first 
published by Baldelli Boni, Ii ififteae, 
pp. lih. seqq, 

1516.— “Passing further forward .... 
along thei coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
BacanoT, and the other Bracalor, belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
l)rovinco of Tolinate [Tulu-ndfia, Tuiuva or 
S. (Jauar.i). And in them is much good 
rice grown round about these places, and 
this is loiido<l in many foreign ships and in 
in:iny of Malalwir. . . — iiurfroMi, in lisbon 
Coll. 294. 

1548. —“The Port of the River of Bar- 
calor pays 500 loads (of rice as tribute)." — 
Jhtf/'ihfty Totnboi ‘246. 

15.'>2. — “Haring dispatched this vessel, 
he (V. da Gama) turned ti) .follow his 
voyage, desiring to erect the nadrdo (\ olive 
pillar) of which we have spoken; and not 
finding a place that pleased him better, 
he erected iino on certain isleU joined (as 
it were) to the land, giving it the name of 
S.uicta Maria, whenc*© these islands are 
now called Saint Mary’') l.^los, standing 
bet \A. eon Bacanor anri I^ticald, two notable 
pUccM on that const,"— Dur Jiarros^ I, iv, 11. 

“ . . . the city Onor, capital of the 
kingdom, Ratical^, Bonder, Bxacelor, Ba- 
canor."— 1. ix. 1. 

1726. — “In Bareeloor or Baeaeloor have 

we still a factory ... a little south of 
Basscloor lies Baquanoor and the little 
River Vier."— * v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. — “The next town to the Southward 

of Baftirnfa [Batcul] i" Barceloar, sbmding 
<»n the Banks of a bi\>:id River about 4 Miles 
frtmi the Sea .... The Dutch have a 
Factory here, only to bring up Rice for their 
Garrisons .... Baccanoar and Molkey lie 
between Barceloar and Mangatore.^ fK>tb 
having the benefit of Rivers to export the 
lai^o (juantities of Rico that the Fields 
produce." — .1. i. 284-5. [A/o/lvy 

IS Mnfkit see Btuart, vp. n(. ii. 259.] 

1780.— “St .Mary’s l.slnnds Ho along the 
Cixist N. ami S. a.s far as off the river of 
Bacanor, or CalH&n|>x)r, l>eing alxint 6 
leagues ... In lat. 13'’ 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Bacanor, runs the river Baxtalor."— 
Bunn's *V. Directory, 5th ed. 105. 

1811.—“ Barcelore, now frequently oalled 
Cunda|X>re.”— Forhw, Or. Mem, iv. 109, 
alsi> see 113 ; [2nd od. TI. 464], 

BAOKDORE, s. H. hdg-d<jr (‘ bridle- 
cord *) ; a halter or leading rein. 

BA0K8EE. ^ H. nautical 
‘ aback,’ from which it has been formed 
(Roebuck), 
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BADEGA, n.p. The Tamil Fada^ 
gar^ i,e. ‘ Northeniers.* The name has 
at least two specific applications : 

a* To the Telegu people who in- 
vaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Vijayanagiira (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the latci"* Middle 
Ages, but especially in the 16th century. 
This word first occurs in the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1544), whose Parava 
converts on the Tinnevelly Ccvist were 
much oppressed by these people. The 
Bodega language of Luceiia, and otlier 
writers regarding that time, is tlie 
Telegu. The Badagas of St. Fr. 
XaviePs time were in fact the emis- 
saries of the Nayaka riileis of Madurii, 
using violence to exact tribute for 
those rulers, wliilst the Portiiguesti 
had conferred on the Pai-avas “the 
somew'hat dangerous privilege of being 
Portuguese subject.” — See Unldwell^ 11. 
of Tinnevelly^ 69 >^eqq, 

1M4.— “Ego ad Comorin um Proinonto- 
rium contcnuo eJlxiue naviculas deduco xx. 
cihariis oniistos, ut utisoris illis subveniant 
Neopbytis, qiii Bagadaruxn (read Bada- 
ganim) acorrimorum Chriytieni nominis 
hostinm tem»re perculsi, reliotis vicis, in 
descrtas in.<^ulas se abdiderunt.” — N. F. j[av, 
Epistt, 1. vi., ed. 1677. 

1572. — Gens e.st in regno Bisnngao quos 
Badagas vocant." — tl. Aroda^ '%h. 

1737. — “ In eft parte missionis .Carnatcnsis 
in quA Telougon, nt amnt, lingua viget, .seu 
inter Badagps, quinquc annos versatiis sum ; 
neque quamdiu vigueriint vires ab illA 
tissimA et sanctissioiA Mi.««siune Pudecherium 
veiii.” — In Nodteri^ iii. 230. 

1876.— “Mr C. P. Brown informs me that 
the early French missionaries in the Guntur 
country viroie A vocabulary *do la lan^ie 
Talenga, dite vulgairemcnt lo Badega. 

Mp, ilaldwtU^ iJhividinn Grammar^ Intr. 
p. 33, 

b. To one of the races occupA'ing the 
Nilgiri Hills, speaking an old Canurese 
dialect, and being apjiarently a (Jana- 
rcse colony, Jong serrated from the 
parent stock. — (See Bp* ColdweWs 
Grammar, 2nd ed,, pp- 34, 125, &c.) 
[The best recent account of this people 
IS that by Mr Thurston in Bulletm of 
the Madras Museum, vol. ii. No. 1.] 
The name of these jieople is usually in 
Engtiah corrupted to Surglieni. 

BADGEEB, $. P. had-glr, < wind- 
catch.’ An arrangement acting bm a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a house ; it is common in Persia and 
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in Sind, fit is the Bddhanj of Arabia, 
and the Malhaf of Egypt (Burton, Ar, 
Nights, i. 237 ; La7ie, Mod. Egypt, 
i. 23.] 

1298. — “Tho heat is tremendouR (at 
Hormus), and on that account the houses 
are built with ventilators (re 7 t/^«) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind down into the house 
to cool it .” — Marco Polo, ii. 460. 

[1598.— A similar arrangement, at the 
same place is described by Linnehotm, i. 51, 
Hak. Soc.] 

1682. — At Ganiron (Oombroon) “most 
of the houses have a sipiare tower which 
stands up far above the njof, and which in 
the uiUMjr part towards the four winds has 
p«jrta an(l t»i»enings admit air and catch 
the wind, which plays through these, and 
ventilates the whole house. In the heat of 
summer people lie at night at the lH>ttom 
of these U>wer3, so as to got g(K)d rest,” — 
Sievhof, Ze^ eu Lant^finte, ii. 79. 

[1798. — “The air in it wjw continually 
rolre.s!u‘d and renewod by a cool-sail, made 
like a fntmel, in the manner of M. dii 
Hamel.”*— AV/a twin Voguge, ii. 104.] 

1817. 

“ The unnddower on the Kmir's dome 
CJan scarcely win a hreath fnnu heaven.’* 
Fire-wordi ipprrx, 
1872.—“. , . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
You .SCO on every n)of these diminutive 
<K:rcons of wattle anti dab, forming ucute 
angles with the hatchc.s over which they 
project. Bon>o arc moveable, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. licttvcen March and the 
I end of July, w'hen the mons\Hm sobs in from 
that quarter.” — Burtvn\^ Reinaited, 254, 
1881.- “ A number .if square turrets stick 
up all over the town ; these are badgira or 
ventilators, open - ometiincH to all the winds, 
sometimes on^ to one or two, and divided 
iiLside like the Hues of a great chimney, 
either to catch the di aught, or to carry it 
to the several rooms below.”— Mali, 
March S/Ar, 

BADJOB, BAJOO, a. The Malay 
jacket (Mai. hdju) [of which many 
varieties are de.scribe<l ]>y Dcniivs 
(/>isc. Diet. p. 107)]. 

fc. 1610.— “The women (Portuguese) take 
their case in their smocks or Bc^ua, which 
are more transparent and fine than the most 
delicate crape of those parts.”— /^yrarrf ds 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 112. J 
1784.— “Over this they wear the badjoo^ 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.*’— itfarsefen, //. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ea. 44. 

1878.—“ The general Mala^ costume .... 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, am) the bojn, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, for 
undiraeB. — ATciVbtr, 147. 
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1883. — ^^They wear al>ove it a short- 
sleeved jacket, the. Iwja, beautifully made, 
aud often very tastefully decorated in hne 
needlework, "-—if in Bird^ Goldeti OhsrAon- 
Cff, 139, 

•RAISI^ s. H*. hel, Malir. bail, from 
Skt. vilva, the Tree and Fruit of Aegle 
marmelos (Oorrcia), or ‘ Bengal Quince,' 
as it is aoiiieiinies called, after the 
name {Marmelos de BengvLaUi) given it 
by Qarcia de.Orta, who first descril)ed 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat- 
luent of dysentery, &c. These are 
noticed also by P. Vincen/.() Maria ami 
others, and have always Iweii familiar 
ill India. Vet they do not apjiear to 
luive attracted serious attention in 
Europe till al>oul the year 1850. It 
ia a small tree, a nativ<‘. of various 
jiarta of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England. — (See Hanhury 
ana FliiMyer^ llfi); Eeun, Did. 

i. 117 seqq.]. The .shelly rind of the 
hel is in the Punjab made into carved 
snuff-boxes for sale to the. Afglians. 

1503.— ‘'And as 1 knew that it wjis 
called belt in Bavaiiu. I cn*tuircd of ihoj»c 
native physicians ’which wa.'< iU pro]H)r name, 
ein^ole or (*<?/<’, and they Ujid m« that Hrifnk 
yrip/utfa] waii the physician ’.s name for il.'* - 
Oarcia Ik (>., ff. 2*21 v., li*22. 

[1614.— •“ One jar of By^le at ru. 5 jxjr 
maund.”— i'W/'r, iii. 41.] 

•1631.-- Jac. Bontius describes tho bel as 
itmfum cydonium (i.c. a umnee), and s^xmks 
of its pulp sks gochi f«»r/lysentciry and tho 
choleras itnnumefu orfj(V(minn.~—ljh. vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672.— “Tho Bill plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man [thi.s i.^ 
incorrect], all thorny .... the fruit in size 
and hardness, and nature of rind, resembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surface with 
little dark spots equally di-stributed. . . , 
With the fruit they make a dociastion, which 
is a most oflicacious remedy for dysenteries 
or fluxes, procoeding from excoasivo heat. . 

— P. Vincenzo, 303. 

1879. — . . On this plain you will see 
a lari^e bdl-tree, and on it t>no bi'g b^l-fruit." 
— Miu Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 140. 

BAFTA,.s. A kind of calico, made 
especially at Baroch ; from the Pers. 
hdftOf ‘woven.' The old Baroch baftas 
to have been fine goods. Nothing 
ia harder tlian to find intellimble ex- 
planations of the distinction oetween 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly exerted from India to Europe 
under a still greater variety of names ; 
names and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Bafku however survived in 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafia is at 
present the name applied to a silk 
fabric. (Bee quotation from Yiuvf 
AH below.) In Bengal, Charpata and 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton baft^m 
(Birdmod, hidustr. Arts, 249).] 

1598.— “Thc|o is made great store of 
Cottfm Limion Adi uers. sort . . . Boffstas." 
— Linsekoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i. 60.] 

[1605-6. — “ Fatta Kassa of the ffinest 
Titty a, -'Birdwoitd, First Letter Book, 

73. Wo h<avo also “ Black Baffatta.” — Ibid. 
74.1 

fl610. -“BaffaU, tho corge Its. 100.*’- 
Danrcrs, Letters, i. 72. j 

1612. -“Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twentio te fnrtio Royals tho corge.** — Ca^tt. 
Saris, in Furrhas, i. 347. 

16:i8.--“. . . ttss'crans qui y font cotte 
sorte do toiles de cotten, que ron appcile 
baftas, qui srmt les plus fino.^ de toutes 
cellos tiui so font dims la Prouince de 
(iuzarat la. ” — J/a ndchlo, 1 28. 

1653. Baftas O'Jt un nom Indien qui 
signifie des toiles f<»rt .■^err^*es do 
les4iuelIos Isi plu-4part vioiment dc Biinxshe, 
villc du Royaume do Guzerat, up|virteuant 
au Grand .Mogul. ” — Ik fa B. ft dfouz, 615. 

366.5. “'rUe Baftas, or Calicuts )>aintod 
rod, blue, and bl.ick, are carried white to 
Agn^ and Amailofmi. iu regard those cities 
aro nearest the places whore the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring.” — Ta»ernict\ 
(R. T.) p. 127 ; led. Half, ii. 5], 

1672.--“ Ftnutch ^ Baftas, broad and 
iiarn ov. ” — Fryet , 8G. 

1727.— “ The liiinmch Baftas arc famous 
thnmghout all India, tho country producing 
the best Cvtttoniu the World.” - A. Hamilton, 
i, 141. 

187.^. - In the C.ilcutta Tariff valuation of 
this year we find Piece GlH^d^*, Cotton ; 

« « * * 

Baftahs, sn'ore. Us. 30. 

[1900. --“A kin to tho pof Mdru is a fabric 
known rv.s Bafta (iiteralW woven), produced 
m Bonarc* ; boiiy pure silk, with Awii* iu 
kalaUUn n. or cloih ; . . . used for 
kots, and womens pai/anuis (Musuimans).” — 
Vusi^f .‘1 Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 97.] 

It curious to find this word now 
current on l^ake Nyanz.*!, The burial 
of King MU«a's mother i.s sjwkeu of : 

1883.— “The cliiofxS half filled the nioely- 
ixnldod coffin with bafta (bleached calico) 
. . . after that tho corpse and theo tho 
coffin wa.s filled up with more bofta. . . 

In CA, Missy, Intelligencer, N.8., viii. p. 543. 

BAHAB, s. Ar. 6aAdr, Malay&L 
hhdra»L, from Skt. bhtfrOy ‘a load.* A 
weight used in large trading trans- 
actions ; it varied much in aifferent 
localities ; and though the name is of 
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Indian orimn it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, ana carried by them to the far i 
East, being found in use, when the { 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the hahdr is generally 
reckoned as equal to 3 peciua 
or 400 avoirduiHjis. Bijit there was 
a different haMr in use for different 
articles of merchandise ; or, rather, 
each article had a special surplus allow- 
ance in weighing, whicli practically 
made a different hohdr (see PICOTA). 
[Mr. Skeat siiys that it is now uni- 
formly equal to 400 Ihs. av. in the 
British dominions in the Malay Pen- 
insula ; hut Klinkert gives it .‘is the 
equivalent of 12 pikuls of Agar-agar ; 
6 of cinnamon ; 3 of Txipang.] 

1498. — . . a«id begged him to send tt> 
the King his Lord a bagar of cinnaimm, and 
another of clove ... for sample " (a lu/ifttrn). 
— lioteiro de V. dti Gama^ 78. 

1506. — “ In Cananor el suo Re si h '/entil, c 
qui nasce kz. {Le. ze.nzeri or * ginger') ; ma 1i 
Z7-. pochi e non ciisi boni come quolli dc 
o 8UO peso si chian;a baar, che wno 
K. (Oantari) 4 (la Lisbona .” — Refazhm di 
lA*uuirdo Ca' M<is<ery 26. 

1510. — “If the merchandise about which 
they treat 1>€ .spices, they deal by the /xiA#ir, 
w’hich bahar weighs three of our rantanV*— 
VortAemOf p. 170. 

1516. — “ It (Malacca) ha.s got such a quan- 
tity of ^old, that the great merchants do 
not e.8tiroate their proi^erty, nor reckon 
otherwise than by UOuirs of gold, which arc 
4 quintals to each bahar.*’ — Batho.’ni, 193. 

1552. — * * 300 bahares of pepper. n - 

Aeila^ ii. 301. (^orrea writes bares, as docs 
also Couto. 

1554. — “The baar of nuts {iioz) ciMitains 
20 fara^ulas, and .5 maunds more of picota ; 
thus the with its contains 20J 

fara^olas. , . — .1. 6. 

c. 1669. — “ After this I saw one that w^oiild 
have given a barre of Pepj>er, w'hi^n is tw'o 
Quintels and a halfe, for a little Mea.surc of 
svater, and he could not have it.” — 0. 
Frederiche^ in llahL ii. 358. 

1598. — **Each Bhar of Sunda weigheth 
330 catten of China.” — lAnschoUn^ 34 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1606. — “. . . their came in his company 
a Portugal! Souldier, which brought a 
Warrant from the Capitaine to tho Gouemor 
of MaMilUt, to trade with vs, and likewise 
to giue John Rogers^ for his pains a Bahar of 
Clones. Voyiuje^ D. 2. 6. 

1613. — “Ponjuo os naturaes na quelle 
tempo possuyoo inuytos bAres de oiiro.”— 
Godinko de Kredia^ 4 v. 

[1802.— ‘That at the proper season for 
gathering the pepper and for a FafJam 
webbing 13 ruj^es and IJi Vieemm 120 of 
which arc equal to a Tulam or Mauml weigh- 


ing 1,732 rupees, calculating, at which 
standard for one barom or Candy the 
Sircar’s pri^ is Rs. 120.”— /Voc/. fU Hal^zbar^ 
in LogaUf iii. 348. This makes the barom 
e<iual to 650 lbs.] 

BAHAUDin, s. H. Bahadur^ 
hero, or cdiampion.* It is a title afhxed 
commonly to the names of £uro[)ean 
t)tRcers in Indian documents, or wlien 
spoken of ceremoniously by natives 
(e.g. “ Joue.s Sahib Bahddur**\ in which 
ase it may be compared with “the 
gallant ofcc.er” ot ParliaiiienUry 
courtesy, or the Illmtrusimo Sigtiore of 
the Italians. Tt was conferred as a 
title of honour by the Great Mogul 
and by other native princ.es [while 
ill Persia it was often ;ii>plied to frlaves 
(Burton, Ar. Nighta, iii. 114)]. Tims 
it was particularly affected to the end 
of his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it 
had been given by the Raja of My.sore 
(sec quotation fnnu J»)lm Lindsay 
below [and Wilks, Alysoot\ Madras 
ivprint, i. 280]). /iahttdur and Sirddr 
Baluidur are also the otHcial titles of 
member.s of the, 2nd and 1st. edasses 
respectively <)f the Order of British 
India, established for native officers 
of the army in 1837. [The title of 
Rde Bafuidur is also conferred upon 
Hindu civil officers.] 

As conferred bv tm‘ ( 'ourt of Delhi 
the usual gradation of titles was 
(ascending) :—l. ; 2. Bahddur 

Jaiuf ; 3. Bahadur tal-lMinUih ; 4, 

Bahadur ul-mulk. At Hyderabad they 
had also Bahadur ul-Umrd (Kirk- 
IKdrirky in TiypooA Letters^ 354). 
[Many such titles of Europwins will 
Im found in North Indiatt N, d Q.^ 
i. 35, 143, 179; iv. 17.] 

In Aiiglo-Tiidiaii colb^quial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or ]K>mpous 
personage, exercising Ins brief authority 
■with a strong sense of his own im- 
portanc.e ; a don rather tlian a 
swaggerer. Thackeray, who derived 
from his Indian birth and connections 
a humorous felicity iu the use of 
Anglo-Indian expressions, ha.s not 
omitted this serviceable word. In 
that brilliant burlesrpie, the Memoin 
of Major Oahagan^ we have the 
Mahratta traitor Bohachee Bahauder. 
It is said also that Mr Canning’s 
malicious wit bestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less ^eat as 
a talker than as a soldier and states- 
iiiaii, the title, not included in the 
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Great Mogitrs repertory, of Bahavder 
Jaw,* 

Bahddur is one of the tenns which 
the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
with them from the Mongol Steppes. 
Ill the Mongol genealogies we nnd 
Yesugai Bahdaur^ the father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subutai Bahdaur^ 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern China. In Sanang Setzeii’s 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as 
rendered by I. J. Schmidt, the word 
is written Baghatur^ whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives as a memento 
prol>ably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning *a hero or chaiiii)ion.’ It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also ap- 
plied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in application to Mongol 
leaders. In Polisli it is found as Bo- 
Juityr^ and in Hungarian as Bdtor^ — this 
last being in fact the popular Mongtd 
pronunciation of Baghatur. In Tiirki 
also this elision of the guttural extends 
to the spilling, and the word becomes 
Bdtur^ a.s we find it in the Diets, of 
Vambery and Pavet de Coiirteille, 
In Manchu also the w'ord takes the 
form of BaturUy expressed in Chinese 
characters as FaAa-lu ; t the Kirghiz 
has it as Baiyr; the Altai-Tataric jis : 
PacUtyTy and the other dialects even | 
as Magathyr. But the singular historv 
of the word is not yet entirely told. 
Benfey has suggested that the word 
originated in Skt. bhaga-dhara (‘ happi- 
ness-possessing But the late 
lamented Prof. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us with a note on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the word was rather a corruption 
“through dissimulation of the conso- 
nant,” of the Zend bagha-puthra ‘Son 
of God,' and thus but another form 
of the famous term FaghfOr, by which 
the old Persians rendered the Chinese 
Tien-tsz (* Son of Heaven \ applying it 
to the Emj)eror of China. 


At lx»rd Wollealey’s table, Major Malcolm 
mentlovk^ as a notable fact that he and thi^ of 
hlB brothers had once met tc^ther In India. 

impoealble!" said 
^"®„®ovornor-Goneral. Malcolm persist^ “ No, 
no, said liord Wellesley, jf foiir Malcolms bad 
*t»ould have heard the noise all over 

kfM't Mongol Diet Na 1058. 
t OHenI und OcoUmUy L IST. 

D 


1280-90.^In an eccentric Pereian {wem 
piiil)ose1y stuffed with Mongol expresrions, 
written by Purbahft J&ml in praise of 
Arghun Kh&n of Persia, of which Hammer 
has given a German translation, we have 
the following : — 

**Tho Great Kaan names thee his Ulugh- 
BiUtkckl [Great Secretary), 

Seeing thot^art bitekchi and Behidir to 
boot ; 

0 Well-belovert, the yarfigh [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is ol>ey^ 

By Turk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! 

GakA. tjUr (Jold, Hofrdty 461. 

c. 1400. — “I ordained that every Ameer 
who Khoiild reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, should be exalted by three things : 
by a title of honour, by the Tugh [Yiuc’s 
tail standard], and by the AToAI'dra [great 
kettle drum]; and should be dignided by 
the title of Bahaudor." — Ttmovr’i 
283 ; see also 291-293. 

1404. — ellas lo dixeron S| aquel era 
uno de las valiites e Bahaduno q*en el 
linage del Sefior auia .” — CfanjOy § Ixxxix. 

,, ** K cl home S eate haze e mas vino 

beue dizen rpic es Banadur, que dizen elles 
lK)r homem rezio." — I)o. § cxii. 

1407. — “The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a trm*)> of Bahadurs, who were always 
about his person.'' — AMtfrnizdi'a IHH, in 
JVot. €t Ext, xiv. 126. 

1536. — (As a prt^r name.) “ Itaq ille 
potentiasiunis Rex Badur, Indiae univoraae 
terror, a quo notiulli regnO Pori maximi 
nmldum regis teiicri affirmant. . . ." — Letter 
from JKihn JII, of Portugal to Pope Paul 
111 . 

Hardlv any native name occurs more 
frequently in the Portugueiie Hist, of 
Innia than this of Badur — viz. Bah&- 
clur Shah, the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1626-37), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cnnha, at Diu, 

1754. — “The Khyeeat Tartars . . , are 
divided into three Jlordasj under the 
Government of a Khdin. That i>art which 
borders on the Russian dominions was under 
the authority of Jean Brel’, whose name on 
all occasions was honoured with the title of 
Bater.'’ — Manway y i. 239. The name Jean 
Jieek is probably Janibety a name which one 
finds among the hordes sis far back as the 
early part of the 14th century (see Ihn 
BattUOf ii. 397). 

1759.— “From Shah Alum Bahadrg, son 
of Alum Guire, the Groat Mo^l, and suc- 
cessor of the Bmpire, to Colonel Sabut Jung 
Babadre" (t.r. Clive).— Letter in Long^ 
p. 163. 

We have said that tlie title BehaiiuUr 
{Bdhddur) was one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quotations ; 
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1781. — Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
teUs me that uur army has Itoat the Behau^ 
der [i.e. Hyder AliJ> and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras.” — 
Oaptivifif of Hon. John in Lives of 

tiu: Liiidsai/Sf iii. 296. 

1800. — ‘*0ne lac of Behauiry pagodas.** 
— IVefiiJigtony i. 148. 

1801. — “Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his mwurSf and .said — 
' Could any one have stopped Sahih Bahau- 
door at this gate but one month ago t * ‘ No, 

no,' replied they j on which ” — Slinnerf 

Mil. Mem. i. 236. 


Quzerat ; bdhinoatidj the individual 
practising the offence. It coasists in 
the Rajpoots or GzassiBB nrnking their 
ryots and dependants c^uit their native 
village, which is suflered to remain 
waste ; the Grassia with hus brethren 
then retires to some /isyUitn, whence 
he may carry on hia depredations with 
impunity. Being well acquainted with 
the country, and the redress of in- 
juries being common cause ^dtli the 
me in bens of every family, the BaMr- 
vyafieea has little" to fear from those 
who are not in the immediate interest 


1872. — . . the w-ord *BahAdur' . . . 
(at the Mogul’s Court) . . . was only uscti 
as an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it os a 
title ana ordered his name bi bo read in the 
Friday prayer os 'Mujahid ud din Mu- 
hainmad Abd na^r Ahmad Shdh BahAdur. 
Hence also ^ Katujxm I Bahadur,’ the name 
by which the E. i. Company i.s still known 
in India. The modern * Khan BahAdur ’ is, 
in Bengal, by p6rmis.sion u.s.sumed by Mu< 
hammedan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindu 
Deputy Magistrates assume * Rdi BahAdur ' ; 
it stands, of course, for " Khun i<BahAdur,‘ 
‘the courageinis Khdn.' The compound, 
however, is » nio<lern abnormal one ; for 
‘KhAn’ wa.s conferred by the Dihli Em- 
perors, and so also ‘BahAdur ' and ‘ BahAdur 
KhAn,’ but not ‘ KhAn BahAdur.”' — /Vo/. 
Blochmcanj in Ind. Antu/nartff i. 261. 

1876. — “Reverencing at the .same time 
bravery, dash^ and lK)ldnes.s, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the .standard of any batyr, 
or hero, . . . who mi^ht appear on the j 
stage.” — Sikui/ler’s TurkiMaiij i. 33. 

1878. —“ Peacock feathers for some of the j 
subordinate officers, a yellow' jacket for the 
.sticcossful general, and tlie be-stowal of the 
Manch(x) title of Baturu, or ‘Brave,’ on 
some of the most <listinguished brigadiers, j 
are probably all the honours which await the * 
return of a triumphal army. The reward 
which fell to the share of ‘Chine.se Gordon’ 
for the j>art he b)ok in the suppression of 
the Taipin^ rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
4ind the title of Jiatnru has lately been 
bestowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
service against the rebels in the province 
Kweichow'."— -iSttfK/irfff// Her., Aug. 10, p. 182. 

,, “lliere is nothing of the great 
baliawdar about him." —A the, uKOfM, No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. — “Thi-s strictly ]>rt>hibftive Pro- 
clamation is issued by the Frovincial Ad- 
ministrative Board of bikira . . . and 
Chang, Brevet- Provincial .Judge, chief of the 
Foochow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
8])ecial service, and Bat'nni with the title 
of ‘ Awe-inspiring Brave ’ ” — Trans!, of Pro- 
rtamatim against the ctUtiwUion of the. Poppy 
in Foochow, July 1879. 

BAHXBWUTTEEA^b. OMlhdhir^ 
wM. A species of outlawry in 


of his enemy, and he is in couseiiuence 
enabled t.o commit very extensive 
mischief.” — Col. JVulker/ quoted in 
B^orbes^ Ktis MJla, 2ud ed., p. 264-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
bahivy ‘out/ and mil, ‘a road.’ [Tod, 
in a note to the jjassiige (j noted below, 
says “this U‘rm is a com pound of bdr 
(bdldr) and watt an {wat,in\ literally 
I rjr putrid.'*] 

I [1829. — “ This jH3tty chieftain, w ho enjoyed 
the distinctive epithet of outlaw' {/Mnrotiui}, 
wasof the Sonigurra clan.” . . . — /V/w. AWr., 
in Annah of Raj. ((’.aloutta reprint), i. 72'4.J 

The origin of moat of the brigandage 
in Sit.'ily is almost wliat is here 
di*.si‘ribed in Kattiwar. 

BAIKREE, s The Bomliay name 
for the Barklng-deer. It i.s Cnzaruti 
hekri; and ac.c. to Jerdoii and[B1andford, 
Mamnuilifiy 583] Mahr. htkra or bekaVy 
not this i.s not in MoIe.sworth’s 
[F<»i-.svth {Highlands of C, j), 470) 
give.s the Gond and Korku names as 
Bherkiy which may be the original]. 

1879.-^“ Any ono who has* shot baikri on 
the spurs of the Ghats can tell how it is 
poasiblo unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their f>osition for the day 
in the early dawn.”— Over/. Times of Tudia^ 
Huppt. May 12, 7b. 

BAJBA, 8, H. bdjrd and bdjH (Pe- 
nidHtirid spkaUiy Willden.V One of 
the toll millets forming a ary crop in 
many jiarts of India. Forbes calls it 
Ixihjeree {Or. Mem. ii. 406 ; [2nd ed^ i. 
167X mifi bajeree (i. 23)]. 

1844. — “ The ground (at Maharaipore) 
was generally covered with bajree, full 6 or 
6 feet high .”— ElMboroaghy In /nr/. 
Admin, 414. 

BAKIB-KHANi, s. P.-H. 

khdnl; a kind of cake almost exactly 
resembling jiie-crust^ said to owe its 
name to its inventor^ Bokir Khdn* 
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[1671.— The best kind (of native cakee) 
are hilta and ^tkeer mahl* (Sheer' 

maul).*’— 'TlttWW/, Ind, Donud, Scon, 886.] 

BALACHONO, BLAOHONO, 8. 

Malay baldchdn; [acc. to Mr Skeat 
the standard Malay is blachan^ in 
full belti^n.] The characteristic 
condiment of the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of prawns, 
sardines, and other small fish, allowed 
to ferment in a heap, and then mashed 
up with salt. [Mr Skeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodden out 
like grapes.] Marsden calls it ^a 
species of i^aviare,’ which is hardly 
fair to caviare. It is the v^dpi 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trdsi 
of the Javanese, and is probably, as 
Orawfurd sjiys, the Roman garum. 
One of us, 'who has witnessed the 
process of prejwring ngdpi on the 
island of Necrais, is almost disposed 
to agree with the Venetian Gasparo 
Balbi (1583X who says “he would 
rather smell a dead dog*, to siiy nothing 
of eating it” (f. I2bv), But when 
this experien<*e is absent it may be 
iiioj'e toWable. 

1686.~-Dampier writes it Balachaim, 
ii. 26. 

1727. — “ Bani’itstiif is famous for making 
Balliohaag, a Sauce made of dried Shrim^is, 
Cod'pepjjcr, Salt, and a Sea-woed or Grass, 
all welt mixed and Vieaten up to the Con- 
sistency of thick Mustard.”— yl. Hamilton^ 
ii. 194. 'rho same author, in speaking of 
Pegu, calls the like sauce Prock (44), which | 
was probably the Talain name. It api^cars | 
also in Sonnerat under the form Prvx 
(ii. 306). 

1784. — “Blachang ... is esteemed a 

§ reat delicacy among the Malays and is hy 
^ [)om exported to the west of India. ... It 
is a ^ecies of caviare, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to persons who are 
not acoustomed to it.”— H, of 
StinuUray 2nd ed. 57. 

[I871.-Riddell {Ind, DmnfM, Scon, p, W) 
givM a receipt fur Banaohong, of which the 
' iNisis is prawns, to which are added chillies, 

» salt, garlic, tamarind juice, Jtc.] 

[ 1883.—“. . blaobang— a Malay pre- 

' paration much relislied by European lovers 
|;Of decomposed cheese. . ." — Mi^s Btrd, 

; Ooldm Chlraont^gr^ 96, 

BAIAOHAXJT, used as n.p. ; P. 
‘al)ove,' H, Mahr., &c., gM^ ‘a 

g * — the country ^ above the pas^* 
kbove the passes over the range of 
ntains which we cdl the “Western 
rttts.” The mistaken idea ‘that 
means * mountains * causes Forbes 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
below. The expression may be illus- 
trated by the old Scotch phrases re- 
garding “l>elow and above the. Pass” 
of 80 and so, implying Lowlands and 
Highlands. 

c. 1562.— “ifll these tbii^s were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balsgats, and 
dambay.” — Correa^ ed. Ld. Stacuey, Hak. 
Soc. p. 344. 

1.563.—“ H, Let us get on horseback and 
go for a ride ; and as we go you shall tell me 
what is the meaning of Jvisuztwuha (Nisanut- 
luco), for you often speak to me of such a 
person. 

“ 0. I will tell you now that he is King in 
the Bagalate (misprint for Batagate)^ whoso 
father T have erften attended medically, and 
the son himself' sometimes. ‘Fram him 1 
have received from time to time more than 
12, (XX) pardaos ; and he offered me a salary 
of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit him for so 
many months every year, but 1 would not 
accept .” — ffiirria dt Orta, f. 33tf. 

1698.— “™s high land on the toppe is 
very flaito and gcx>d to build nwn, called 
Balagatte.”— X'</wf.W<pn, 20; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 66 ; cf. i. 2351. 

,» “Ballagats, that is to say, above the 
hill, for B^la is above, end Oatc, is a 
hill. . . r --Ihid, 49; [Hak. Soc. i. 169]. 

1614.--“ The coast of Goromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Telingana.” — Mnj^bury^ i. 301. 

1666. — “Balagata uno des riches 

Provinces du Grand Mogol. . . . Elle est 
au midi de celle de Candich.”“-77t^w»o£, 
V. 216. 

1673.—“. . . ojHimng the ways to Bali- 
gaot, that Merchants might with safety bring 
down their Goods to Port.” — Fryer ^ 78. 

c. 1760.— “The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
7?a/, mountain, and goJtt, flat [!], becauro one 
part of them affords large and delicious 
plains on their summit, little known to 
rluropoans.”— Groie, i. 231. 

Tliis is nonsense, but the following 
are also al^surd misdescriptions : — 

1805. -“Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
Oavt or Ghavt^ a range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them From the Payen 
the lower Obnutfl or Passes." — Ihct, of Hcmi 
VMd in k, ludi^Cy 28. 

1813.—“ In some ports this tract is caU^ 
the Balla'Qaut, or nigh mountains ; to dis- 
tinguish them from the lower Oaut, nearer 
the sea.”— /br6«i, Or, Mem, i. 206 ; [2nd ed* 
i. 119]. 

BALABOBB, n.p. A town and 
district of Orissa ; the site^ of one of 
the earliest EngliA factories in the 
“BuFi” established in 1642^ and then 
an important seaport ; supposed to be 
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properly Bdlehara^ Skt. hdloy ‘stronjf,* 
‘lord/ perhaps with reference 
-to Krishna. Another place of the 
same name in Madnis, an isolated peak, 
6762' high, lat. 11“ 41' 43", is said to 
take its name from the Asura Bana. 

1676.- t 

*' When in the vale of Balaser I fought, 

And from Bengal the captive Monarch 
brought.** 

Dryden, Aurunguhe, ii. 1. 

1727. — ‘^The Sea-shore of Balasore being 
very low, and the Depths of Water very 
gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 
Ballasore Koad keep a good Distance from 
the Shore ; for in 4 or 5 Fathoms, they ride 
3 Leagues off . " — A. Hamilton^ i. 397. 

BALASS, s. A kind of ruby, or 
rather a rase-red spinellc. This is 
not an Anglo-Indian word, but it is 
a word of Asiatic origin, occurring 
frequently in old travellers. It is a 
corruption of Balakhshly a popular 
form of Badakhshly because these rubies 
came from the famous mines on the 
Upper OxiivS, in one of the districts 
subject to Biidakhshan. [Sec Vamberr/y 
Sketches^ 255 ; Bally Tavemitry i. 382 n.] 

c. 1350. — “ITie moiinUins of Badakh.HhaQ 
have given their name to the Badakhshi ruby, 
vulgarly called af-BalaJdish.”— /tn BafuUi. 
iii. 59, 394, 

1404. — “Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 
ropa et vn pafio de seda raso sin lavores o 
S la cabe 9 a tenia vn Hoinbrero blaco alto 
con iin ^laz en cima e con aljofar e 
piedros.” — Ctavijoy § cx. 

1516. — “These balasses are found in 
Balaxayo, which is a kingdom of the main- 
land near Pegu and Bengal .” — BarlMtsay 213. 
This is very bad geography for Barbosa, who 
is usually accurate and judicious, but it is 
surpassed in much later days. 

1581. — “ I could never understand from 
whence those that be called Balasai come.” 
— Claemr Frederickey in JJtikf. ii. 372. 

[1598. — “The BallayeseB are likewise sold 
by weight.”— LinscAoteM, Hak. Hoc. ii. 356.] 

1611. — “Of Ballace Rubies little and 
great, good^ and l)ad, there are single two 
thousand pieces” (in Akl>ar's treasury). — 
Hawkiagy in l*urchag, i. 217. 

[1616.— “Fair pearls, Ballast rubies.*’— 
Foitery LatUrSy iv. 243.] 

1653. — “Les Royaumes de Pegou, d’oli 
viennent les rubis Mileta."— De la Baullayt- 
U-GtyuZy 126. 

1673.— “The lost sort is called a Ballace 
Ruby, which is not in so much esteem as the 
Spinell, because it is not so well coloured.** 
— Fryrr, 215. 

1681.—“. . . ay ciertoe balazee, nue 
llmana candidos, que son oomo los dia- 
mantes.'*— ifartiftes de la PuetUe, 12. 


1689.—“. . . The Balaoe Ruby is sup- 
posed by some to have taken its name from 
Palaiinmy or Palace ; . . . . the most pro- 
bable Conjecture is that of Mareua Paulm 
VcnHnty that it is borrow'd from the 
Country, where they are found in greatest 
Plontie. . . .” — Ovingtony 588. 


BALCONY, s. Not an Anglo- 
Indian word, but Bometiines rcgaraed 
as of Oriental origin ; a thing more 
than doubtful. The etymology alluded 
to by Mr. Schuyler and by the lamented 
William Gill in the (piotatious l>elow, 
is not new, though we do not know 
who first suggested it. Neither do we 
know whether the word balaganiy which 
Ermaii (7V. in Biheruiy E. T. i. 116) tells 
us is the name given to the wooden 
l>ooths at tlie Nijuei Fair, be the same 
P. word or no. Wedgw<X)d, Littre, 
[and the N.E.D.] connect balcony witli 
the word wliiidi appears in English :is 
balky and witli tiie Italian balcoy ‘a 
scaffolding * and the like, also used for 
‘a box^ at the jilay. BalcOy as well as 
palcOs is a form occurring in ^^irly 
Italian. Tims Franc, da Buti, coin- 
nienting on Dante (1385-87), says : 
“Baico e luogo alto done si monta e 
sceiide.” Hence naturally would be 
formed balcone, which we have in Giov. 
Villani, in Bot'.(^ccio and in Petrarch. 
Mann-m {Vocabolariolt.) defines 60 icone 
eis==jinedra (1). 

It may be noted as to the modern 
pronunciation that whilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
writers Scott and Lwkhart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
{bdlcdT^y the crime de la crimcy if we 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Cowper 
does below, an amphibrach (bdlcdny) : 
“ Xanthus his name with those of 
heavenly birth, But called Scamandcr 
by the sons of earth ! ” [According to 
the N.E.D. the present pronunciation, 
“which,” said Sam. Rogers, “makes me 
sick,” was established auout 1825.] 

c. 1348.— “£ al continuo v'era pieno di 
belle donne a* balooni.” — Oiov. Villaniy 
X. 132-4. 

c. 1340-60.— 

“ 11 figliuol di Latooa avea gik nove 
Volte" guardato dal baleon aovrano, 

Per quella, cb’alcun tempo moaae 
1 8U01 soamr, ed or gli altrai commove In 
vano.*^ 

Petrarcay Bimey Pte. L Soim. 35, 
ed. Piaa, 1805. 
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c. 1840-W).- ! 

Ma si com* uom talor che piange, a parte 
V'ode cosa cbe ffU occhi,^ e '1 cor alletta, 

Cos! colei per cb'io son in prigione 
Standosi ad un balcone* 

fb sola a* auoi di cosa pcrfetta 
Ooininciai a mirar cun talc desfo 
Che mo stesso, e *\ mio mal pose in obKo : 
I'era in terra, e 'I cor mio in Paradiso.’* 

Peirarcat liivMy Ptc. ii. Canzone 4. 

1645-52.— ‘‘When the King sits to do 
Justice, ] observe that he comes into the 
Balcone that looks into the Piazza.'* — 
Tat'ernierj £. T. ii. 64 ; [ed. /ia//, i. 152]. 

1667.— “And bo it further enacted, That 
in the Front of all Houses, hereafter to be 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
< Common Council shall be declared U» bo 
High Streets, Balconies Four Foot broad 
with Kails and Kars of Iron . . . shall be 

placed "—Act 19 (!ar. If., cap. 6, 

sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London.) 

1783. 

“ At Fduonton hi.® loving wife 
Frr^m the balcdny .«<piod 
Her tender hu.slwind, kvoiid’ring much 
To sec how he did ride.” 

John if pin, 

1805,- 

“ For from the lofty balcOny, 

Rung trumpet, sbalni and psaltery.** 

Im*j of thf Lost Moistrff, 

1833.- 

fender tower and halcOny, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape .she floated by, 

Dead pale between the houses high.” 

TnunjitotiA Ixuiif of Skahtt, 
1876. — “The hou-sos (in Turkiatan) arc 
generally of but one story, though sometimes 
there is a. small upper nsmi called Itafa-kfuina 
(P. hafuj upper, and Irhatui, room) whence 
wo our balcony."— TurH^fUm, 

1H80. — “ B&ld I’fidn/f. means * up^nsr hou.se,* 
or ‘upper place,' and i.s applied t<» the room 
built oyer the archway by which the cfuXpptl 
khdnA is entered, and fn>i« it, by the way, 
we got OUT word ‘Balcony.’ MS. Journal 
in Persia of Captain. H’. J, U.E. 

BALOON, BALLOON, s. A 

rtjwing vessel formerlv used in various 
ptirts of the Indies, the bisis of which 
wa.s a large canoe, or ‘ dug-out,’ There 
is a Mahr. word halydnw, a kind of 
barge, which is probably the original. 
[See Bombay (razdteer, xiV. 26.] 

1539.-— “E erabarcando-se . . . partio, eo 
forilo accompanhando dez ou doze ate 

a llhade Upe, . . ,’*— /'info, ch. xiv, 
1634.- 

** Neste tempo da terra para a annada 
Baldoi^ e cal* luses cruzar vimoa. . 

Jlfafom ConquiMada^ iii. 44. 


1673.— “The President commanded bis 
own Baloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me.** — /Vy*T, 70. 

1755.— “*rhe Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongs, none of which as [sic] great Quns.^' 
— Letter from Capt, R, Jackfon^ in DairympU 
Or, Repert, i. 195. 

1811. — “ This is the simple.st of all boats, 
and consists merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out,*to the extremities of which 
pieces of wo^ arc applied, to represent a 
stern and prow ; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bainbous without 
nails ; no iron whatsoever enters into their 
construction. . . . The Balaums are used 
in the district of Cbittigong.” — fiotvpnx, iii, 

BALSOBA, BUSSOBA, n.p. 

These old forms used to be familiar 
from their use in the popular version 
of the Arabian Nights alter Oalland. 
The place is the sea-f>ort city of Baern 
at the mouth of the Sbat-al-^Arab, or 
United Euphrates and TiOTis. [Burton 
{Ar. Nighty x. 1) write Rimornli.] 

1298.— “There is al.so on the river iis you 
go from Bandas to Kisi, ii great city called 
Bastra surrounded by wor^.s in w'hich grow 
the >>cst dates in the world.”— J/«nro /Ve, 
Bk. i. ch. 6. 

c. ir>80.> -“Balsara. al trimen tc detta 
! BasBOra, h una oittA posta ncll* Arabia, la 
quale .al presente c .signoreggiata dal Turco 
. . . ^ cittll di gran negocio di s(>etiarie, di 
droghe, o nitre nierci che uengonodi Ormus ; 
e nl^mdantc di dattoli, risi, eg rani.”— Bo////, 
f. 32/. 

[1598.— “The ten of BaUora; also 
BasBora.”— Liw.Wio^ j,. Ilak. Soc. i. 45.] 

1671.— 

“ From Atropatin and the neighbouring 
plains 

Of Adiabcne, Medi.i, and the south 

Of Siwiana to BalBara's Haven. . 

Pimidisi^ Regained i iii. 

1747. — “Ho (the Prest. of Ikiiubay) further 
ndvise.s us that they have wrote our Honble. 
Masters of the Jx>s3 of Mndras.s by w'ay of 
Busaero, the 7th of Novcml>er.”— f<t, 
David Conjtn., 8th January 1746-7. .MS. in 
India Office. 

{Also sec CONGO.] 

BALTT, 8. H. hdltt, ‘a bucket,’ 
[w'hich Platte V4‘ry improbaldy con- 
nects with Skt. tvirt, ‘water’], is the 
Port, balde, 

bAlwab, s. This is the native 
servant’s form of ‘birber,’ shaped by 
the ‘striving after meaning’ as Windr, 
for hdhodld, i,t, ‘capillarius/ ‘hair-man.* 
It often takes the further form bU*b6ur, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
P. hvridan, ‘to cut,* quasi ‘hair-cutter.’ 
But though now obsolete, there was 
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also (see botii MeninM and Vullers s.v.) 
a Persian word hdrMr^ for a barber or 
surgeon, from which came this Turkish 
term “ Le J5er6er-l>achi, qui fait ]a Imrbe 
au Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Gallana, puM. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks as if this must have l)eeu an 
early loan from Europe. ^ 

BAMBOO, s. A{q)lied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Bambusa 
arundiruLcea and B. vulgaris are the 
most commonly cultivated ; but there 
are many other species of the same 
and alli^ genera in use ; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Canarese hdnhu [or as the Madras 
Admin. Man. {Gloss, s.v.) writes it, 
bombit, which is said to be “onoma- 
topaeic from the crackling and ex- 
plosions when they bum”]. Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Crawfurd says it is certainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewhere 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is huluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
liefore the end of the 16th century to 
indicate the probability that we adopted 
the word, like so inany others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Canarese word is hanvm. In the 16th 
century the form in the Concan appears 
to have been mamJbUj or at least it 
was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Rumphius seems to suggest a quaint 
onomatopoeia: “ vehementissimos edunt 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
BcmhOy BwmhUy facile exauditur.” — 
{Herh. Amb. iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes: Although hulvh is the stan- 
dard Malay, and hamhu apparently 
introduced, I think hamhu is the form 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
which is quite a different language 
from high Javanese. Even in low 
Javanese, however, it may l>e a l)or- 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
a trade corruption of the common 
Malay word samamhUf which means 
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the well-known ‘ Malacca cane,' both 
the bamboo and the Malacca cane 
being articles of export. Klinkert 
says that the samamhu is a kind of 
rattan, which was used as a walking- 
stick, and w^hich was called the Malacca 
cane by the English. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan M^amboo cane’ 
referred to by Sir H. Yule must surely 
be identical. The fuller Malay name 
is actually rotan samambUf wnich is 
given tis the ecpiivalent of Galamm 
Bcipionum^ Lour, by Mr. Ridley in bis 
Plant List (J.R.A.S., July 1897).] 

The term applied to tdhdshir ^aba- 
sheer), a siliceous concretion in the 
bamlHK), in our first quotation seems 
to show that hamhu or mambu was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited from an earlier use by Persian 
or Arab traders. But we have not 
been successful iu finding other prcK)f 
of this. With reference to sakkar- 
mambu Ritter says : That this drug 
{TahadiiT\ as a product of the l>amlx>o- 
cane, is to this clay known in India by 
the name of Hacar Mambu is a thing 
whicli no one needs to be told” (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entirel> 
unknow'n. 

It is possible that the Canare«»e word 
is a vernacular corruption, or develop- 
ment, of the Skt. vansa [or vambha]^ 
from the former of which come.s the 
H. bans. Ba^nhoo doe.s not occur, so 
far as we can find, in any of the earlier 
16th-century ]>ook8, which employ canna 
or the like. 

In England the term bamboo -cane 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from any 1>anilK>o but from a sjHu:ies 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
30 to 35 years ago there existed along 
the high road l)etween Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
Ijambotw of considerable extent ; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1563.— “The people from whom it (AiAcc- 
shir) is ffot call it M/.'ar-mamhom .... 
because the canes of that plant are called 
by the Indians mamba.*’ — UareiOf f. 194. 

1578.— ** Some of these (canes), espeoially 
in Malabar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as k^ts (miliar- 
caeimfs) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go upon it . . . each 
of them at his own end of the mai&biit [in 
orig. (so they call it), being provided 
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with two paddleit, one in each hand .... 
and 80 u(K>n a cane of this kind the folk 
pm across, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked.”— C. AcoMta^ TmcUtdo^ 296. 

Again: 

. and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of these canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerr>ns 
Crocodiles or Oaymoint (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards)” [/agrarici].— 
Ibid, 297. 

These passages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, Ctesios, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest lx)uncos, 
viz. his story of Indian canes big enough to 
l>e used ns boats. 

1586. — “All the houses are made of canes, 
which they call Bambos, and bee covered 
with Strawe.”— /'VfrA. in HaLL ii. J191. 

1598. — . . a thicke rcede as big as a 
man's legge, which is called Bambas.” — 
I/iVsi'hot*>n, 56 ; |llak. Soc. i. 195J. 

1608. — lava nitiltas producit nriindines 
grossos, qiLas Manbu vocant.”— /V/ wj« 
ht'fc, itm. in Indiavi (lluutman’s ' 

p. 36. 

c. 1610. — “Les Portiignis et les Jndiens ne 
sc senicnt point d Vint res hastons |)our iwrter 
leurs ])<'ilan<pnns oii Htieres. Ils rapjxtllent 

mrtimt Bambou.’ — 237; IHak. 
Sx;. i. 329]. 

1615.— “These two kings (of (/aniboja and 
.Siam) have neythcr Horses, nor any fiery 
Instruments: but make use only of howes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made of a 
knqttie w<hhI lik« Canes, called Bambuc. 
which is exceeding strong, though pliant 
and supple for v8e,”--7><! Monfart^ 33. 

1621. - “These Forts will hotter ap(>earo 
by the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
your Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” 
Letter in }*vtrhn»^ i. 699. 

1623. — “Among the other trees there w'as 
an immense quantity of bambik, or very 
large Indian canes, and all clothed and 
c3overed with pretty green foliage that went 
creeping up them.^’ — P, deUa VaiU, ii. 640 : 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 220]. 

c. 1666. — “Cette machine ost suspenduc k 
line longue haire <pio Ton ap|xdle Pambou.” 
— V. 162, (Thi.s spelling recurs 
throughout a chapter describing palankins, 
though elsewhere the traveller writes 
hamitou,) 

1678.— “A Bambo, which 18 a long hollow 
cane,”— Fn/w, 34. 

1727.— “The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
ixipiilous, is onl^ built of Bamboo canes.” 
— Hamilton, ii. 47. 

1866. — “When I speak of bamboo huts, 

I moan to say that post and walls, wall- 
plates and rafters, floor and thatch and the 
withes that bind them, are all of bamboo. 
In fact it might almost be said that anionj^ 
the Indo-Ohmese nations the staff of life is 
a Bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, land- 
ing-jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation- 
wheels and scoops, oars, masts and yards, 


spears and arrowy hats and helmets, bow, 
bow-string and quiver, oil-ca^ water-8tou|is 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan • Mxes, dinner - trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, pa|>er, these are hut a few 
of tho articles that are made from the 
Immlioo.” — Yuljty Mixtion to Am, p. 153. 
To these may bo added, from a cursory 
inspection of a collection in one of the 
museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, 
cages, grotesrjue carvings, brushes, fans, 
shirts, sails, t^iK>tH, pij^es and bar{)!i. 

Biimbfxw are . sr^iiietimes popularly 
distinguished (after a native idiom) 
as male and female : the latter em- 
brain ng all the eomnioii species with 
hollow Stems, the former title being 
a])plied tx) a l ertaiii kind (in fa(^t, a sp. 
of a distinct genus, Deridrocalamus 
strict U8\ which has a solid or nearly 
solid core, and is much used for 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It )s remarkable that this 
jxqmlar distinction by sex was known 
to CJtesias (c. B.o. 400) who says that 
the Indian reeds were divided into 
male iind female, the male having no 

iyrepdjtfyjv. 

One of the pn*,sent writers has seen 
(and partaken of) ru e cwked in a joint 
of bambiH), among the Khyens, a hill- 
Tieople of Arakan. And Mr Mark- 
liam mentions the .same practice as 
prevalent among the (.'hunches and 
fVivage alK)rigines on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes {J. R, Urotj. Soc. xxy. 
155). An endeavour was imide in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure the largest 
obtainable bainlKK). It w'as a little 
over 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius state.H that he had seen two 
great specimeiu* in the University at 
I^eydeii, 30 feet long .ind from 14 to 16 
inche.s in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his KiWf to G*yhii (1882), speaks 
of banilHxvstems at Peridenia, “each 
fi-om a f<H>t to two feet thick.” 
We can obtain no corroboration of 
anything approaching 2 feet. — 
Grav’s note on Ryrardy Hak. Soc. 
i. 330.] 

bam 6. n.p. Bunn. JR/ia-matp, Shan 
Manmaw; in Chinese Sin-Kai^ ‘ New- 
market.* A town on the upper 
Iraw'adi, where one of the chief routes 
from China abuts on that river ; re- 

f rded as the early homo of the 
arens. [(AToAfo^im, Karefis of tho 
Golden Caiw., 103.)] The old Shan 
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town of Bam6 was on the Tapeng B.. 
about 90 m. east of the Irawadi, and 
it is supposed that the English factory 
alluded to in the quotations was there. 

[1684.— ** A Settlement at BammoouTOn 
the confines of China." — Pringle^ Madraa 
CVfu., iiL 102.] 

1759. — '*This branch seems formerly to 
have been driven from the Establishment at 
Prammoo.” — DairympUy Or. JUp., i. 111. 

BANANA, s. The fruit of Musa 
^radisaica, aud M. sapientum of 
Linnaeus, but now reduced to one 
species under the latter name by R. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
Indi^ though one hears it in the 
Straits Settlements. The word itself 
is said by De Orta to have come from 
Quinea ; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
The matter will be more conveniently 
treated under PLANTAIN. Prof. 
Robertson Smith points out that the 
coincidence of this name with the Ar. 
handrij ‘ fingers or toes,* and banana, ‘ a 
single finger or toe,* can hardly be 
accidental. The fruit, as we learn 
from MukaddasI, grew in Palestine 
before the Crusades ; and that it is 
known in literature only as rmuz 
would not prove that the fniit was 
not somewhere popularly known as 
‘ fingers.* It is ixxssible that the 
Ara^ through wlioTii probably the 
fruit found its wav to W. Africa, 
may have transmitted with it a name 
like this ; though liistorical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“ It is curious that in Norwegian and 
Danish (and I believe in Swedish), 
the exact Malay word pimng, wdiich 
is unknown in England, is used. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may be be- 
cause we had adopted the word banana 
before the word pisang was brought 
to Europe at all.**] 

1563. — “The Arab calls these musa or 
amusa/ there are chapters on the subject 
in Avieenna and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Kasis also. 
Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas."— (/arcia, 93i;. 

1598. — “Other fruits there are termed 
Banana, which we think to be the Muses 
of E^ypt and Soria . . . but here they 
cut tnem yearly, to the end they may bear 
the better." — Tr. of Pigafetta* s Congo, in 
Harleian Coll, ii, 553 (also in Purchas. 
ii. 1008.) 

e. 1610. — “Dta hannes (marginal rubric 
Baananas) que lea Portugaia appellent Agues 
d'Inde, and aux Maldives Quiua,**---’Pmwrd 
de Lami, i. 85; [Hak. Soc. i. 113]. The 


Maldire word is here the aame oa H. Md 
(Skt. kadala). 

1673.— “Bonaaoas, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though less, yet much more 
grateful."— J^Vyer, 40. 

1686. — “The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller." — 
Dampier, i. 316. 

BANCHOOT, BETEEGHOOT, ss. 

Terms of abuse, which we should 
hesitate to print if their odious mean- 
ing were not obscure “ to the general.** 
If it were known to the Englishmen 
who sometimes use the words, we 
believe there are few who would not 
shrink from such brutality. Some- 
what similar in character seem the 
words which Saul in his rage flings 
at his noble son (1 Sam. xx. 30). 

1638. — “L’on nous monstra h vno doiuy 
lieuo de la ville vn sepulchre, qii’ils appellent 
Bety-chnit, e'est k dire la vorgogue de la 
fiUe decouverte." — Mand^lslo, Paris, 1659, 
142. See also ViileiUijn, iv. 157. 

There is a handsome tomb and 
mos<iue to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erected by Hajji Malik Baha-ud-dhi, 
a wazir of Sultan Mohammed Bigara, 
in memory of his wife Hibi Achat or 
Achhaty and probably the vile story 
to which the 17th-century travellers 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
misrepresentation of this name. 

16-18.— “Bety-chuit ; dat is (onder eer- 
bredinge gesproocken) in onso tale te s^gen, 
u Dochters Schaemelheyt." — Va» Twist, 16. 

179*2.— The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 
who led. on being challenged in Moors 
answerocl {Agati r/u^ logue), *W© belong to 
the advance' — the title of Lally’s brigade, 
supposing the people he saw to m their own 
Europeans, whase uniform also is red ; but 
soon discovering his mistake the com- 
mandant called out {Feringhy BaachOOtt— 
rheJofw) * they are the rascally English ! 
Make off ’ *, in which ho set the corps a 
ready example." — Dirom's Narrative, 147. 

BANCOCK, n.p. The modern 
capital of Siam, properly Bang-koky see 
explanation l>y Bp. rallegoix in quota- 
tion. It had lieen the site of forts 
erected on the ascent of the Menam 
to the old capital Ayuthia, by Constan- 
tine Phaulcon in 1675 ; here the 
modern city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Ayuthia (see JITDEA) by the 
Burmese in that year. It is uncertain 
if the first quotation refer to Bancock. 
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1552.—**. . . and BampUoot, which 
etands at the mouth of the Menam."— 
Barroi, I. iz. 1. 

1611.— ** They had arrived in the Road of 
St/am the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
The Towne lyeth some thirtie leagues vp 
along the Riuor, whither they sent newea 
of their arrivall. The Sabander (see SHAH* 
BUNDEB) and the Governor of Hancock 
(a place acituated by the Riucr), came backc 
with the Messengers to recciue his Majesties 
Letters, but chiefly for the presents ex- 
pected.’* — P. WilUamjK>n. /'Vor/x, in PurrhaSt 
I. 321. 

1727. — The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 
Castle about half-way up, where it is ciis- 
t(Jinary for all Ships to put their Guns 
iishore.” — .1. liamUion, i. 363. 

1850. — “Civitaa regia tria habet nomina : 

. . . han per contractionem Bai^kflk, 

pagus oleastronim, est nomen primitivum 
ijuod hodie otiam vulgo uaurpatur.” — 
ratlegoix^ Gram. Lingme ThaL. Bangkok, 
1850, p. 167. 

BANDANNA, r. This term i.s 1 
properly applied to the rich yellow 
or red silk handkerchief, witli diamond 
S|x>ts left white hy pre.s.sure applied 
to prevent their receiving the dye. 
The etymology may he gathered from 
Sliakespear^s Diet., "which gives “/fdn- 
dhnxi : 1. A inode of dveiiig in which 
the cloth is tied in fiiffereiit places, 
to prevent the parts tied from receiv- 
ing the dye ; ... 3. A kind of silk 
cloth” A class or caste in Guzerat 
who do this kind of preparation for 
dyeing are called Batvdhdrd {Drum- 
mond). [Such handkerchiefs are known 
in S. India as Policat handkerchiefs. I 


. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
misery and ruin.*'— Vanity Fair, li. ch. 25. 

1866.— “‘Of course, said Toogood, 
wiping his eyes with a large red handaaa. 
handkerchief. ' By all means, come along, 
Major.’ The major had turned his face 
away, and he also was weeping."— Lost 
Chronklr. of Unr»ft, ii. 362. 

1875.— “fn Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 

* Piece good.s silk : Bandanah Choppiihs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 
115 lu:* 

BANDABEE, s. Mahr. BJuinddri^ 
the name of the ca.ste or occupation. 
It is apidied at Bombay t*> the claas 
of jieople (of a low caste) who tend 
the coco-pilm gjirdens in the island, 
and draw toddy, and who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It has no 
connection with the more common 
BMuddri, ‘a treasurer or storekeejw.*] 

1548.—“. . . . rertiiii duties collected 
from the bandaiys who draw the toddy 
{mm) from the aldeas. . . .’’ — S. BMho, 
Tomfuj, 203. 

1644.— “The people . . . .are all Chris- 
tians. or at least the greater part of them 
eonri.sting of artizans, carpenters, rhandarix 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandarisl, whose business is to gather nuU 
from the coct>-jNilm.s, and ctjrnmbit (see 
KOOMBEE) who till the ground. . . — 

BocarrOf MS, 

1673. — “The President ... if he go 
abroad, the BaadarlneB and Moors under 
twu .Standards march before him." — Fry*'/', 
68 . 

. besides 60 Field-pieces ready 
in their ('arriages u}x>n occ-asion to attend 
the Militia and BandazineB." — Ibid. 66. 


Cloth dyed in this way is in Upper 
India known as Chiinrl. A full ac- 
count of the process will be found in 
Joum. Ind. Art, ii. 63, and S. M. 
Hadiss Mon. on Dyes and Dyeing, 
p. 36.] 

0 . 1690.— “His Majesty improved this 
department in four ways. . . . Tkirdfy, in 
stuffs as . . . BAndhni&n, ChhXni, Alchak.'* 
—Ain, i. 91. 

1752.— “The Cossembazar merchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa* 
ties, ordinary , and chappas.'* — 

In Long, 31. 

1813.— '* Baadannoas . . . S00.**—AIUbvm 
(last of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton), ii. 221. 

1848. — “Mr Scape, lately admitted part- 
ner into the great Calcutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cracksman . . . taking Fake's 
lace, who retired to a princely Park in 
useez (the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be 
raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna), 


c. 1760.—“ There is also on the island kept 
up a sort of militia, composed of the land- 
tillers, and bandarees, whose living depends 
chiefly on the cultivation of the coco-nut 
trees.’’ — Orosf, i. 46. 

1808. — . . whilst on the Brab trees the 
cast of Bhundarees paid a due for extract- 
ing the liquor .’’ — Bombay ILgHtalion, i. of 
1808, sect. vi. para. 2. 

1810. — “Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for distilling. Ho is a ba&dari 
or toddy-gatheror.’’- Gtxiham, 26. 

c. 1836.— “Of the Bhundarees the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for a 
peculiar species of long trumpet, filled 
lihongaiff, which, ever .since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain 
State occasions.’^’— R. Murphy, in Tr. Bo. 
Gfog. Soc, i. 131. 

1883.— “We have received a letter from 
one of the laige Bhundarriaa in the city, 
pointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now fo. 18 (? Hi. 1, 8 <u.) per tappM toddy 
tree per annum, whereas iu 1872 it was only 
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Be. 1 per tree ; he ui ^ that the Bom- 
hay toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi- 
lege of practising their trade free of license, 
in oonaderation of the wilitary services 
rendered by their ancestors in garrisoning 
Bombay town and island, when the Dutch 
Beet advanced tow'ards it in 1670.” — T/»f^s of 
India (Maii), July 17th. 

BANDEJAH, s. Port, irtwd^a, ‘a 
salver,* *a tray to put ])resent8 on.’ 
We have seen the word used only in 
the following passages : — 

1621.— “We and the Hollanders went to 
vizet Semi Dono, and wo carid hym a bottoll 
of strong water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, with a grcrit box (or bandeja) of sweet 
bread.” — CoAis Jh'an/, ii. 143. 

[ 1717. — “Keceived the Phirniaund (see 
FntMAUN) from Captain Boddam in a 
handa^ couered with a rich piece of Atla.ss 
(see jITLAS).” — Hedgff, Viary, Hak. Soc. 
ii. ccclx.] 

1747. — “Making a small Cott (see COT) 
and a rattan Ban^aa fur the Nalwb .... 
pagodas) 4; 32: 21.” — Atrt. Expenses at 
Fort St. jJacid, Jany., MS. Records in India 
Office. 

c. 1760. — ^^(Bt'tel) in large companies is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguese name, 
Baadejahs, something like our tea-boards.” 
— Orosey i. 2.37. 

1766.— “To Monurbad Dowla Nabob— 

1 Pfiir Pistols 216 0 0 

2 China Bandaies 172 12 9 ” 
— lAurd Clire's Durbar Charges, in Long, 433. 

Bandeja appears in the ManilUt Voccdmlar 
of Bhimentritt as used there for the present 
of cakes and sweetmeats, tastefully packed 
in an elegant basket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast.* It corresponds 
therefore to the Indian ddU (see DOLLY). 

BANDEL, n.p. The name of the 
old Portnmie.se settloiuent in Bengal 
about a mile above llcjogly, where there 
still exists a monastery, said to be the 
oldest church in Bengal (see Imp. 
GaseUer). The name is a Port, corrup- 
tion of bandar, ‘ the wharf * ; and in 
this shape the word was applied among 
^e Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in Correa, under 1641-42, we 
find mention of a port in the Red 
Sea, near the moutn, called Bandel 
dosMaUmos Oof the Pilots’). Chitta- 
^ng is called Bandel de ChatigUo (e.g. 
Ill Bocarro, p. 444^ corresponding to 
Bandar Chdtgdm in the Autobiog. of 
Jahangir {Elliot, vi. 326). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (see lielow) it is 
applied to Oomhroon} and in the 
foQowing passage the on^nal no doubt 
runs Banaar^BdghU orBUgllt-Bemdar* 


[1616.— “To this Purpose took Baiidall 
thoyr foort on the Ma^e.” — Sir T. Hoe, 
Hak. Soc. i. J29.J 

2631.—*“. . . these Europeans increas^ 
in number, and erected large substantial 
buildings, which they forti6o<i with cannons, 
muskets, 'and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable place grew up, 
which WAS known by the name of Port of 
HUgll.”- 'Ahdvl Hamid, in Elliot, vii. 32. 

1763.—“. . . los ^tablissoments formas 
pour assurer leur commerce sont situds sur 
les bords de cette riviliiro. Oelui de.M Portu- 
pis, qu’ils nnt anpeld Bandel^ en adoptant 

10 terme Persan ae Render, qui signiSe port, 
est aujourd’hui reduit h neu do chose . . et 

11 est pre.^uo v'ontign a Ugli en remontant.” 
— ly Aneille, Eefairvissemens, p. 64. 

1782. — “There are five European factories 
within the space of 20 miles, on the opfM)site 
banks of the river Gauges in Bengal ; 
HoughJy, or Bandell, the Portuguese l^re.^i- 
dency ; Chinsura, the Dutch ; Chanderna- 
gore, the French ; Siratn^)ore, the Danish ; 
and Calcutta, the English.” — Prices Ohserea- 
tloHs, &c., p. 61. In J*nces Tracts, i. 

BANDICOOT, s. Corr. from the 
Telegu pandi-kokkti, lit. ‘pig-rat.* 
The name has spread all over India, 
as applied to the great, rat called by 
naturalists Mns maUiharicus (Sbaw), 
Mm gigtmtem (Hardwicke), Mus bandi- 
rota (Beebstein), [Nesocia bandiccta 
(Blanford, p. 426)]. The word is 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
is the origin of the name of the 
famous Bemigo gold-field (3 ser. N. d* Q, 
ix. 97)], 

c. 1330.— “In Le<Mer India there bo some 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous e:fcood- 
ingly.” — Jordanus, Hak. Soc. 29. 

c. 1343.— “They imprison in the dun- 
geons (of Dwaigir. i.e, Daulat&bad) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can't stiind against 
them, for they would got the worst of it. 
So they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these rata at Dwaiglr, and much 
amazed I was ! B<utuia, \v. 47. 

Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor : 

1673.--“ For Vermin, the strongest huge 
Rats as big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.”— Fryer, 116. 

The following surprisingly confounds 
two entirely different animals : 

1789.— “The Bandlooot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.” 
— Munro, Narrative, 32. See HU8ERAT. 

[1828.-“ They be called Bimady^tdt.'* 
— Or, Sporting Mag, i. 128,] 
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1879. --“ I shall nerer 
night hero (on the Cktcoe Islands), 
as the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands uiion thousands of rats, in 
size equal to a Mndiooot. appeared."— 
Po/lok, ^f)Ori in B, Ban/iahf sc., li. 14. 

1880. — “They (wild dc^a in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo when in numbers .... 
but usually preferred smaller and more 
easily obtained nrey, as rats, bandicoota, 
and * possums ."^ — iMackwtMMTs Mug.j Jan., 
p. 65. 

[1880.— “In England the Collector is to 
be found riding at anchor in the Bandicoot 
Club ,"— Twmty -one Datfx, 
87.] 


BANDIGOY, s. Tin* colbKpiinl 
name in S. India of the fruit of 
Hihiscm esculerUus/ Tamil vendai-khii^ 
i.e. unripe fruit of the vendai^ called 
in H. bhendi. See BENDY. 


BANDOl II. imperative handho^ 
‘tie or make fast.* “This and prob- 
ably other Indian words have been 
imturalisefl in the docks on the Thames 
frecpiented by IjRScar crews. I have 
bejird a L<indoii lighter-man, in the 
Victorm Docks, throw a rope ashore 
t4» another I^ndoner, calling out, 
Bandol”— Kmtinge.) 

BANDTi s. A carriage, hullock- 
carriage, huggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in both the S. and W. Presi- 
dencies, but is unknown in Bengjil, 
and ill the N.W.P. It Is the Tamil 
mvdi, Tclug. handi^ ‘a cart or vehicle.’ 
The word, as bendi^ is al.s<3 used in 
Java. [Mr Skeat writes — “KHnkert 
iia.s MaV hfndi, ‘a chaise or caleche,’ 
hut I liave not heard the word in 
standard Malay, thougli Clifford and 
Swett. have bendu, *a kind of sedan- 
chair carried by men,’ and the com- 
moner word tandu ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter,’ which I have heard in Selangor, 
Wilkinson says that kereta (i.e. kreta 
beiidi) i.s used to signify any two- 
wheeled vehicle in Johor.” ^ 

1791.— “To be sold, an elegant new and 
fashionable Basidy, with copper mnels, lined 
with Morocco leather."— Afa«t«w Cwtrinr, 
29th Sept. 

1800. — “No wheel-carriages can ho used 
in Canara, not even a buffalo-buidj." — 
Ijettor of Bir T, ifunro, in Life, i. 243. 

1810. — “ None but open carriages are used 
in Ceylon ; we therefore went in mndles, or, 
in plain E^lish, giga”— J/oria OraAam^ 88. 

1826t — “Those persons who have not 
European ooaohmen have the horses of their 
. . * ‘ImiidiM’ or gige, led by these men. 


. . . Gigs and hackeries all go here (in 
Ceylon) by the name of batufy,*’ — Hdnv 
(ea. 1844), si« 162. 

1829.— “A mighty solemn old man, seated 
in an open Imndy (read /»andy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening behind is called) 
at Madras." — Afetn. of CoL Minintainf 2nd 
ed. 84. 

I860.— “ Bullock bandiea, oovei^ with 
cajans metais ." — TennenVt Ceylon^ ii. 146. 

1862.—“ At Oimbatore I bought a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest construction." 
— Ahtrkluim^s Peru and JndiOy 893. 


BANG, BHANG, s, H. bkawu the 
dried leaves and smalt stalks of hemp 
(f‘.c. Cannabis indtea), used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat 
(s(;e MAJOON). Hashish of the Arabs 
i.s substantially the .same ; Birdwood 
.says it “cons7.sts of the tender tops 
r)f the ydaiits after flowering.” ^kang 
is usually derived from Skt. ohanga^ 
‘brefiking,’ but Burton derives lioth 
it and the Ar. banj from the old Coptic 
Nibanjy “meaning a preparation of 
hemp ; and here it is e?isy to recognise 
the Homeric N€penth£” 

“On ihii other hand, not a few^ apply the 
word to the henbane (hyofnfamvs nwer) bo 
iFUich used in mcdia'val Euroi»e, The Kdmtis 
evidently means henVmne, aistinguishing it 
from Hashish td hurd/ksh, ‘ rascal's grass/ i,e, 
the herb Pantagnielion. . . The use of Bhang 
doubtless dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
who»e earliest social. pleasures vrould be in- 
ebriants, Herodotus (iv. c. 75) shows the 
Scythian.s burning the seeds (leaves and 
cap'iules) in worship and becoming drunk 
ujMm the fumes, as do the S. African Bush- 
men of the present da\." — {Arab, XigkfSt 
i. 66. )1 


156:5.— “The great Sultan Badur told 
Murtini Aff(m7.o do Souza, for whom he had 
a gre-at liking, and to whom he told all his 
secrets, that when in the night he had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do 'was to eat a little bailgue. . . 
Oarria^ f. 26. 


y57g,_**Baii|pie is a plant resembling 
hemp, or theCannnbis of the Latins . , . 
the Arabs call this Bangue ^ Axis'"* (t.e. 
Hashish).— C. Aroafxi, 360-61. 

* 1598.— “They have .... alw many kinds 
of Drogues, as Am6on, or Opium, ^mfora, 
Bangue and Sandall Wood," — LinschoUn, 
19TTHak. Soc. i. 61 ; also see ii. 115]. 

1606.-“ 0 mais do tSno estava cheo de 
bangue." — (/cwtiw, 93. 


Ig3g,._>* j) 80 fit ap|)orter vn petit cabinet 
d'or .... dont il tira deux layettes, et prit 
dans Vvne de I'ei^'en, ou opium, et dans 
I'autre du bengis qui est vne certaine drogue 
ott poudro, dont ils se aeruent pour s’excitar k 
la luxure."— Jfcouie/sfe, Paris, 1659, 150. 
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1685. — have twp aorta of the Baagtte, 
which were sent from two aeveral plaoea of 
the East Indies ; they both differ much from 
our Hemp, although they seem to differ 
moat as to their magnitude.*'— />. Hans 
Sloans to Mr, /fay, in Ray^s Correspondence^ 
1848, p. 160. 

1673. — ''Bang (a pleasant into.\icating 
Seed mixed with Milk). . . — />//«*, 91. 

1711.— “Bang ha.s likewise fts Vertues 
attributed to it ; for being u.scd as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Quantity they take.” — 61. 

1727. — “Before they engiige in a Fight, 
they drink Bang, which is made of a Seed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality.” — A. Ilami/ton., i. 131. 

1763. — “ Most of the troops, as is customary 
during the agitations of this festival, had 
eaten plentifully of bang. . . — 0m>*, 
i. 194. 

1784.—“. . . it does not appear that the 
use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles the hemp of Europe, ... is 
considered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the law.” — (J. Forster, doitrnetf^ 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789. — “ A shop of Bang may be kept with 
a capital of no more than two shillings, or 
one rupee. It is only some mats strctchc<l 
under some tree, where the lUingei'os of the 
town, that is, the vilu.stof mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang.”— Note on *NV/> Mutaqherin^ 
iii. 308. 

1868.— 

“ The Hemp — with which w’c used to hang 

Our prison pets, yon felon gang, — 

In Eastern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic powers 

Can lap u.s in Elysian lx>wer.i ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O’er a Hask of rosy wine.” 

lAird Notices. 

BANGED — i.s also used a.s a jijirti- 
ciple, for ‘stimulated by ban^y* t,g. 

hanged up to tlie eyes.” 

BANGLE, s. H. bangri or hanfjri. 
The original word properly lueans a 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by women ; [the churl of N. 
India;] but bangle is applied to any 
native rin^-bracelet, ana also to aii 
wnkUt or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian .silver bangles 
on the wrist have recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.— “To the cutwahl ho gave a heavy 
pair of gold baaglea, of which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his wrists with his own hands. “—Journal of 
Sir J, Hickolls^ in riote to Wellington De- 
npaidut^ ed. 1 ii. 373. 

1809.— “Banglei, or bracelets.*— Nar /a 
Graham^ 13. 


BANQY, BANOnr. 

1810.— “Some wear ... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrah [kard] on either wrist.”— IFiSmw* 
son, V, M, i/m, 

1826. — “ I am paid with the silver tiangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot.”-^ttJi- 
durang Han, 27 ; [od. 1873, i. 36]. 

1873. — “ Year after year he found some 
excuse for coming up to Sirmoori— now a 
proposal for a tax on bangles, now a .schemo 
for a new mode of Hindustam pronunciation.” 
— The True Reformer, i. 24. 

BANGUN, s.— See BRINJAUL. 

BANGUB, s. Hind, hangar. In 
Upper Indill this name is given to 
the higher ]»art.s of the plain country 
on winch the towns stand— the older 
alluvium — in contradistinction to tlie 
kh/hinr FKliadir] or lower alluvium im- 
mediately bordering the great rivers, 
and forming the limit f)f their inunda- 
tion and modern divagations ; the 
Idufilar having been cut out from the 
htlngar by the river. Medlicott .sj>ell.s 
bhdngar {Man. of Ueol. of India, i. 404). 

BANG7, BANGHY, &c. s. H. ha- 

hahgt, Mabr. baiigi; Ski. vihaiigamd, 
and vihnhgikd, 

a. A shoulder-yoke for lyirryiiig 
loads, the yoke or bangy resting on 
the shoulder, wliile tlie load is a]ipoi*- 
tioned at either end in two eipial 
weights, and generally liuiig by cords. 
The milkniaid^s yoke is the luiarest 
apprc>acli to a survival of the liaugy- 
staff in England. Also such a yoke 
with its pan* of baskets or bovi*s. — 
(See PITARRAH). 

b. Hence a parcel post, carried 
originally in this way, was called 
baagy or dawk-bangy, even when the 
nrimitive mode of transport hail long 
l)ccome obsolete. “A bangy iMircel” 
is a parcel received or sent by such 
post. 

a.— 

1789.— 

“ But ri1 give them 2000, with Bhangbs 
and Coolies, 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and doolies f 

LelUrs of Stmpkin the Seecmd, p. 57. 

1803. — “We take with us indeed, In six 
baaghyB, sufficient changes of linen.”— 
Ld. ValfMui, i. 67. 

1810.— “The Uiat is the 

bearer who carries the bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoise 
the baskets suspended at each end.^— IFi7* 
V. M. i. 828. 
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[1843.—*^ 1 engaged eight bearers to carry 
my palankeen. Bmides these I had four 
b«Dghy<6urdar«^ men who are each obliged 
to carry forty pound weight, in small 
wooden or tin boxes, called petarraht,**-— 
Trarf/ler^i account, Carey, Uood Old I)ay», 
ii.91.1 

b. — 

c. 1844.— “I will forward with this by 
bhangy ddit a ccmy of Capt. Moresby's 
Survey of the Red Sea .” — Sir O, Arthur, in 
hid. Admin, qf Lord ElUnJborougk, p. 221. 

1873.— “The officers of his regiment . . . 
8ubscril>ed to buy the young people a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee service 
(got up by dawk banghee ... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance 
of the English price.” — The True Reformer, 
i. 57. 

BANJO, s. Though tliis is a West- 
and not East-Iridiaii term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the following 
older form of the word : 

1764.— 

“ Pennit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

T(i the wild banshaw's melancholy 
sound.” — (Jraiuger, iv. 

See also fhaien, for example of banjore, 
[and N.E.D for banjer]. 

BAKKSHALL, s. a. A ware- I 
house, b. The office of a Harbour 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the former sense the word is still used | 
in S. India ; in Bengal the latter is 
the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. As the 
(Calcutta office stands on the hanks of 
the Hoogly, the name is, we believe, 
often accepted as having some in- 
definite reference to this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 
and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which 
quote below. In Java the W'ord has 
a 8j)ecific application to the open hall 
of audience, supported by wooden 
pillars without walls, w'hich forms 
jjort of every princely residence. The 
word is used in Sea Hindustani, in 
the forms hansdr, and hangsdl for a 
‘ store-room * {Bodbmk). 

Bmkshall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign 
traders in India. And its us<j not 
only by Correa (c. 1661) but by King 
John (1524), with the regularly-formea 
Portuguese plural of words in -ol, show's 
liow early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa does not 


even explam^it, as is his usual practice 
with Indian terms. 

More than one serious etymology 
has been au^ested (1). Crawfurd 
takes it to lie uie Malay word hamgml^ 
defined hy him in his Malay Diet, 
thus : (J.) A shed ; a storehouse ; a 

worksho]^ a porch ; a covered pas- 
sage” (see J. Ind. Archip. iv. 182). 
[Mr Skeat adds that it al^ means in 
Malay ‘half-husked paddy,’ and ‘fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the core remains.’] 
But it is probable that the Malay word, 
though marked liy Crawfurd (“J.”) 
as Javanese in origin, is a corruption 
of one of the two foDow'ing : 

(2) Beng. bankoMlla, from Skt. 6aniib 
or vanik, ‘trade,’ and mla, ‘a hall.* 
This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Skt. hkdndaidla, Canar. hhan^ 
daJdU, Malayal. pandisala, Tam. panda- 
.^dlai or pandakaSdUti, ‘a storehouse 
or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide w'hich of the 
two last is the original word ; the 
prevalence of the second in S. India 
IS an argument in its favour ; and the 
sill Kstitiu ion (»f g for d would be in 
accordan('e with a phonetic practice of 
not imcommou occurrence. 

a.— 

c. 1345. —“For the bandar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
building, which they call bfijaii^ar [evi- 
dently for hanja.9dr, i.e. Arabic spelling for 
wrhere the Governor , , , collects 
all the goods, and there sells or barters 
them ,” — Jim Jiafuta, iv. 120. 

[1520.— “Collected in his bamgaaal” (in 
the Maldives). — Doc. da Torre So Tombo, 
p. 452.] 

1524.— A grant from K. John to the City 
of Goa, says: “that henceforward even 
if no market rent in the city is collected 
from the bacaeda vix. those at w'hich are 
sold honey, oil, butter, iMitre {^i.e. betel), 
spices, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such things in the said hacads, it is our 
pleasure they shall sell them freely.” 
A note says : “ Apparently the word should 
be hacads, or bucacaes, or ftangoMea, 
which tiieii signified any place to sell things, 
but now particularly a wooden house. — 
Arckiv. Portug. Or., rase. ii. 43. 

1561.—“ ... in the benga^aas, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment.*'— 
Correa, Levdas, i. 2, 260. 

1610.— The form and use of the word have 
led P. Teixeira into a curious confuaon (m 
it would seem) when, speaking of foreignen 
at Ormus, he s^s; “hay mnohoe gentflee, 
Baneanes [see BAKTA^ BaaganljB, y 
Cambayatys’*— where the word in Tt^ioa 
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probably represents i.«. Bongftlis 

\Rel. de Harmuzj 18). 

o. 1610. — ** Le facteur du Roy chrestien 
des Maldiues tenoit sa iMUiqttesalle ou 

f ilustost cellier, sur lo bord de la inor en 
isle de MaM.” — Pyrard d^ Laeal., od. 1679, 
i. 65 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 85 ; also soo i. 2K>7]. 

1613. — **The other sottlemei^ of Yler 
. . . with houses of wockI thatched extends ; 
... to the fields of Tanjonpacer, where 
there is a liailgasal or sentry's house without 
other defens^’ — CfodinJto de Eredm^ 6. 

1623. — ^^Bangsal, a shed (or btim), or 
often also a roof without walls to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or sun .” — GasjMxr 
Willmsy Vocabahiriumy &c., ins* Graven- 
haage ; repr. Batavia, 1706. 

1734-5.— ** Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the house ]>oles, country reapers, &c., 
necessary for housebuilding.'* — In IPArr/rr, 
iii. 148. 

1748. — “ A little below the town of Wampo 
. . . These people (cantAoiradoreA) build a house 
for each ship. . . . They are called by ua 
banksallfl. In those we depasit the rigging 
and yards of the vessel, chests, water-casks, 
and every thing that incommodes us aboard." 
— A Vmfoffei (it tjie E. Indies in 1747 and 
1748 (1762), p. 294. It apimrs from this 
book (p. 118) that the place in Canton 
River was known as Banksall Island. 

1760-52.— ‘Mine of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton River) is to procure a 
hsLuwilialt that is, a great house, con- 
structed of bamboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of the ship are laid up ." — A 
Vovagty Ac., by Ofof Tureen ... in a series 
of letters to Dr Linmeus, Transl.^by .1. K. 
Forster (with Osbeck’s Voyage), 1771. 

1783. — “The.so people {VkuluiSy &c., from 
Indi^ at Achin) ... on their arrival im- 
mediately build, bv contract with the 
natives, bouses of bamli<x>, like what in 
China at Wampo is called banluhall, very 
regular, on a convenient spot close to the 
river." — Forresly y. to Mn'gaiy 4l. 

1788. — “ Bankeaulfl— Storehouses for de- 
positing ships' stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting." — Indian, Vftcah. 
(Stockdale). 

1813.— “The East India Oomf>any for 
seventy years had a large banluaul, or 
warehouse, at Mirzoe, for the reception of 
the pepper and sandalwocxl purchfued in 
the dominions of the Mysore Rajah." — 
Forbejty Or, Mem. iv. 109. 

1817. — “The bAngsal or vin\dof>fi is a 
large open hall, supported by a double row 
of pillars, apd covered with shii^les, the 
interior l^ing ricl^ decorated with paint 
and gilding.' Java (2ad ed.), i. 93. 
The Javanese use, as in this pas^e, cor- 
responds to the meaning given in Jansz, 
Javanese Diet.: Vorstelijke 

ZHpIaats" (Prince's Sitting-place). 

b.— 

[1614.— “The custom house or hetiVsall 
at Masnlpatain.' — FViter, Leiterty ii. 86.] 


1623. — “And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
Persians in their language call Benkial, a 
building of no great size, with some open 
outer porticoes.”— -P. della Valle y ii. 46.5. 

1673.—“. . . Their Bank Soils, or 
Custom House Keys, where they land, are 
Two ; but mean, and shut only with ordinary 
Oates at Night."— /’rycr, 27. 

1683. — “I came a.shore in Capt. Goyer'a 
Pinnace to yo Bankshall, alx>ut 7 miles 
from Ballasore." — Hedges, HUiry, Fob. 2; 
[Hak. Hoc. i. 65], 

1687. — “The Mayor and Aldonuon, etc,, 
do humbly i^uest the Honourable President 
and Council would please to grant and 
iissign over to the Corporation the i>etty 
dues of Bankaall Tolls."- In h^he^l^ry i. 207. 

1727. — “Above it is the Do/rA Bankshall, 
a Place whore their Ships ride when they 
cannot get further up for the too swift 
(Uirronts.** — A. Hamiltoiiy ii. 6. 

1789. — “And that no one may plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby rlirccted 
that it be placed constantly in view at the 
Bankahall in the English and country 
languages." — Pntrl. against Slave-Trading in 
^Hon-Kai'Ty ii, (>, 

1878. — “The term ‘Banksoll’ has always 
boon a puzzle to the English in India. It is 
iKjrrowed from the Dutch. The ‘rioll' is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,’ the English 
‘Tull.* The Bankaoll was then the place 
on the ‘ bank * whore all tolls or dutic«< were 
levied on landing gocids ." — Tallttofs Wheeler y 
Early Reeords of B, hidUiy life. (Quite 
erroneous, as already said ; and Zotl ia not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM, p.p. Tin* province 
which tV)rins the wepteni extremity 
Java, properly Bdntan, [Mr Skoit 
"ives Hantany C’rawfurd, liantdn.l It 
tornied an indey>endeut kingdom at 
the heginning of the I7th ceutiiry, 
and then j)rodiiced much pepper (no 
longer grown), wliich cauaed it to Iwj 
greatly irecynented by European traders. 
An Englisli factory was established 
here in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
when the Dutch succeeded in expelling 
us as interloj)erSi 

[1615. — “They were nil valued in ray 
invoice at Bantui." — Foster y LetterSy iv. 93. J 

1727.— “l*he only Product of Baatam 
is Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, 
that they can export 10,000 Tuns y)or 
annum." — A. Hamikony ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWLS, a. According 
to Crawfurd, the dwarf poultry which 
we call by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
‘*not from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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voyagers first found them.” — {Desc. Did. 
S.V. SafUam). The following evidently 
in Pegu descril^es Bantams : 

aUio eat certain cocks and 
hens called lorine, which are the size of a 
turtle-dove, and have feathered feet; but 
au pretty, that I never saw so pretty a 
bird. 1 brought a cock and hen with rne 
as far as ('haul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken from me, .1 gave them to 
the Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madrc 
dc Dio8.”->?a//i/, f. 125r, 126. 

1673. — "‘From Siam are brought hither 
little Ohampore Cocks with ruffled Feet, well 
armed with Spurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the truest mottled in the 
World.”— Fryer, 116. 

[1703. — “Wilde cocks and hens . . . 
much like the small sort called Vluimpitrfs^ 
several! of which w-' have had brought u» 
from Camlx>ja.'' — Hedges^ Duiry^ Hak. Hoc. 
ii. cccxxxiii. 

This looks as if they came from 
Champa (q. v.). 

(1) BANYAN, s. a. A Hindu 
trader, and especially of the Province 
of Quzerat; many of wliich claas have 
for ages l>een settled in Arabian ports 
and known by this name ; but the 
term is often apjdied by early travellers 
in Western India to persons of the 
Hindu religion generally. b. In 
(’alcutta also it is (or perhaus rather 
M'as) .specifically applied t-o the native 
brokers attached to hoitses of business, 
or to persons in the employment of 
a private gentleman doing analogous 
duties (now u.sually called sircax). 

'^Die word was adopted from Vdniyn^ \ 
a man of the trading luiste (in Gujarati 
vdfnyo)j and that comes from Skt. 
mtnj, *a merchant,’ The terminal 
nasjil may be a Portugue.se addition 
(as in palanquin, nuiwcuina, Btmein), 
or it may Iw taken from the plural 
form vuniydn. It is proliiible, )iow- 
ever, that the Portuguese, found the 
word already in use by the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi- 
ral, uses it in precisely the same form, 
applying it to the llindus generally ; 
and in Uie. poem of Bassui and Paiihu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his Sindh (p. lOlh we 
Iwwe the form fVdniydn. P, F. 
Vincenzo Maria, who is ipioted below 
absurdly alleges that the Portuguese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat B^* 
nanl, because they were always washing 
tlien^lves “ . . . . chiamati da Portu- 
ghesi Bagnam^ per la frequenza e 
fluperstitioiie, con quale si lauano piu 


volte il giomo ” (251). See also Luillier 
below. The men of this class profess 
an extra va^nt respect for animal life ; 
but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they l>ecaiue 
notorious as chief promoters of slave- 
trade in Eastern Africa. A. K. Forl)es 
speaks of ethe mediaeval W&niaa at 
tne Court of Anhilwura as ‘‘equally 
gallant in the field (with Rajputs^ 
and wiser in council . . , already 
in profession puritans of jieace, but 
not yet drained enough of their fiery 
Kshatri blood .” — (Has Mala, i. 240 ; 
[ed. 1878, 184].) 

Banya is the form in wdiich vdniyn 
aftpears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a different shade of mean- 
ing, and generally indicating a grain- 
dealer. 

1.^16. — “There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, .some arc called 
Tiazbuts . . . others arc called Baniaas, 
and are merchants and traders.” — Btorijotu, 
:A. 

1.552.—“. . . Among whom came cer- 
tain men who are called Baneanes of 
the same heathen of the Kingdom of 
('aralxiia . . . coming on board the ship 
of Viisco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictoriiil image of Our Iiady, to which our 
l>eoplo did reverence, they also made adora- 
tion with much more fervency. , . /* — 
Barron, Dec., 1. liv. iv. Ciip. 6. 

1.5.55. We may mention that the in- 
habitants of Guzerat ai!l the unbelieveiN 
Banyans, wliilst the inhabiUmts of Hindu- 
-stiin call them Hindu.*’— .sVd/ *Afi Kapudda, 
ind. A.S., l^w 8. ix. H17-8. 

1563. - “ A*. If the fruits were all as good 
.•w this (inaugo) it would Ix) no such great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you tell me, 
not to cat fle.sh. And since 1 touch on 
this matter, tell me, prithee, who arc these 
Baneanes . . . who do nob eat flesh ? . . . ” 
— Oarria. f, 136, 

1608, — “The Gouernour of the Towno of 
(wandrHee is a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of i>euple that obseruo the Law of 
Pylhagonw.”— /oars, in Burrhas, i. 231. 

[1610.—“ Baneanes. ” 8ee tpiotiition under 
BANKSHALL, a ] 

1623. — “One of these races of Indians U 
that of those which call themselves Paatd, 
but who are called, somewhat comintly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
Banians; they are all, for the most par^ 
tniders and brokers.”— i\ tUlla Voile, i. 
486-7 ; [and see i. 78 Hak. Soo.]. 

1630.— “A people presented thomaelves 
to mine eyo.s, cloathed^ in linnen garments, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture ana 
garbo, as 1 may say, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate; of a countenance shy, 
and somewhat estrangrod ; yet smiling ont 
a glosed and bashful familiarity. « • . T 
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aaked what maimer of people these were, 
80 strangely notable, and notably strange. 
Iteply was made that they were Banianw.” 
— Zorrf, Preface. 

1666.— ** In trade these Banians are a 
thousand times worse than XhaJews; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their re- 
venge .” — Tavernier y E. T. ii. 6*' ; [ed. Baity 
i. 136, and see i. 91]. 

c. 1666.— ** Aussi chacun a son Banian 
dans les Indes. et il y a des personnca de 
(|ualitd qui leur consent tout ce qu'ils ont 
. . , — Thevewity v. 166. This passage 
shows in anticipation the transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672. — “The inhabitants are called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyans.” — Baldarusy 2. 

,, “It is the custom to say that to 
make one Bagnan (so they call the Gentile 
Merchants) you need three (^'hinese, and to 
make one Chinese three Hebrews.” — P, F, 
Vincenzo di Mariay 114. 

1673. — “The Banyan follows the Soldier, 
though as contrary in Humour as the Anti- 
podes in the same Meridian are opposite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Trade they 
are not so hide-bound, giving their Con- 
sciences more Sco()C, and l^gle at no 
Villainy for an Emolument .” — Fryer y 193. 

1677.— ‘‘In their letter to Ft. St. George, 
15th March, the Court offer £20 reward to 
any of our servants or soldiers as shall be 
able to speak, write, and translate the 
HsLulaw language, and to learn their arith- 
metic.”— In Madras NoUi and Bxtst.y No. I. 

p. 18. 

1706. — “ . . . ceux des premieres caistes, 
corome les BaignanB. **—Ln i/fiery 106. 

1813. — “. . . it will, I believe, be gener- 
ally allowed by thoso who have dealt much 
with Hawiaw and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in high estima- 
tion .” — Forbesy Or, Mem., ii. 4.56. 

1877.— “Of the Waniy Banyan, or trader- 
caste there are five great families in this 
country.”— 6 Mrtoo, Sind RevisUedy ii. 281. 


b.- 

1761.— “We exjiect and positively direct 
that if our servants employ Banians or black 
people under them, th^ shall be accountable 
for their, conduct .” — The Court of iJirectors, 
in Longy 254. 

1764 . — ** Retolutionn and Orders, That no 
Moonshce, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, bo 
allowed to any officer, excepting the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief.” — Ft. William Proc.y in 
Langy 

1775.— “We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomarl 
Banyan to General Clavering, to surround ; 
the General and us with the Governor’s 
creatures, and to keep us totally unac- 
quainted with the real state of the Govern- 
ment .” — Minute by Olavering, Moneony and 
Franeii. Ft, Wtlliant, lltii April. In IhrieVs 
TracUy ii. 138. 


1780.— “We are informed that the Juty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of Bc^al 
Shoes in and^ about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
Council . . . on .account of the great decay 
of thoir 'Frade, entirely owing to the Luxury 
of the Bengalies, chiefly the Bangans {sic) 
and Sarcars, as there are scarce any of 
them^ to be found who does not keep a 
Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Pallanquin, 
and some all four . . /’—In Micky's Bengal 
Oacettey June 24th. 

1783.—“ Mr. Hastings’ bannian was, after 
this auction, found possessed of territories 
yielding a rent of £140,000 a year.” — Bur key 
on E, I. Billy in WritingSy Ac., iii. 

1786.— “The said Warren Hastings did 
permit and suffer his own banyan or prin- 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms ... to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees per annum.”— agst. Hastings, 
Burke, vii. 111. 

,, “A pmctico has gradually crept 
in among the Banians and other rich 
men of ('!alcutta, of dressing some of their 
servant.s . . . nearly in the uniform of 
the Honourable Company’s Sepoys and 
Lascars. . . — NoHJieationy in Seton Karr, 
i. 122. 

1788.— “Banyan— A Gentoo servant em- 
ployed in the management of commercial 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
has a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 
as the substitute of some great man or block 
merchant.” — Indian Vocabulary (Stockdale). 

1810. — “The Htime person frequently was 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were c>f course accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the banians 
of Calcutta invar cibly held. . . — William- 

son, V. M. ^ 1S9. 

1817. — “Tee European functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native .secretary.”— 
Mill, Hist, (od. 1840), iii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not hero accurately interpret the word. 

(2). BANYAN, s An undershirt, 
originally of muslin, and so called aa 
resembling tlie body garment of the 
Hindus ; but now commonly applied 
to under )>ody -clothing of elastic cotton, 
woollen, or silk web. The following 
qiioLitions illu.strate the stagea by 
which the woi-d reached its present 
application. And they show that 
our predecessors in India used to 
adopt the native or Banyan costume 
in their hours of ease, C. P. Brown 
defines Banyan as ^‘a kxwa dressing- 
gown, such as Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Prolmbly this may have been the 
original use ; but it is never so em- 
ployed in Northern India. 

1672. — “It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
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on every Sabbath Day, and on every day 
when they exeroise, toeare JSnglish ap/wrel"} 
in resipeGt the garbe is most becoming as 
Souldiers, and corres^ndent to their profes- 
sion .” — Sir W, lAinfiyo/TM** Standing Order, 
in Wherier, ili. 426. 

1731. — “The Ensign (as it proved, for his 
hrst appearance, being undressed and in his 
buiyon coat, 1 did not know him) came uiT 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘None of your disturbance, (lentle- 
men.’*’ — In WMer, iii. 109. 

1781.— “I am an Old Rtager in this 
<'ountry, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 1736. . . . Those were the days, when 
< Gentlemen studied instead of Fn^thion ; 
when even the Hon. Mendnsrs of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (<i.v.), 
and Conjee (Congee) caps ; with a Case Bottle 
<»f gcx>ri old Arrack, and a Oouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
(a Skilful Hand) frc«]ucntly converted into 
Punch . , — Ijcttor frt)m .4a (Hd C'oaa/ry 
Captain, in Ind.ia (•tneftf, Keb. 24th. 

[1773. — In a letter from Horace WaljMsle 
to the t'ounU^sH of Upper OsjKtry, date<l 
-Vpril .‘lOth, 1773 {Cuiniififjhni/t'jt cd., v. 4.'»9) 
he describes a IjaII at Ixjrd Stanley's, at 
which two of the dancers, Mr. Storer and 
Miss Wrottosloy, were dressed “in banians 
with furs, for winter, cmjk and hen.” It 
would be interesting to have further deUiils 
of those g^armontM, which were, it may be 
hoped, different fnun the modern Banyan.] 

bSlO. . . un ninlcrshirt, e^omiaonly 
called a banian.” '- r.J/, i. 19. 

(3) BANYAN, s. Sc-e BANYAN- 
TREE. 

BAl^AN-DAY, This is soa- 
?^hiug for a jour Jtutujre, or a day on 
which no ration of meat wjus allowed ; 
wJieti (a.s one of onr ijiioUtion.s above 
<'XI»re.sse.s it) the I'rew had “to obsi'ive 
tlie L‘iw of PythagcMus.” 

1690. — “Of this [Kifrhrnf or Kedgeree, 
q.v.) the Fn rofwtn Sailors feed in these jxirts 
once or twice a Week, and are forc'd at 
those times to a Pag.an Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in them a iK?rfect Dis- 
like and utter Detestation to thcx<o Bannian 
Days, as they commonly call them.”— 
Onngton, 310, 311. 

BAJrTANnOHT, s. Thus; 

1690, — “This Tongue 'remjjcst i.s termed 
there a Bannian-Fight, for it never rises 
to blows or bloodshed.”— 276, Sir 
<4, Birdwood tells iw that this is a phrase 
.still current in Bombay. 

. BAWAN-TREX also t’lliiilically 
8. The Indian Fig-Tree 
IndicOj or Ficiu bengatmm, L.), 
called in H. Aar [or ha^nt^ the latter 
£ 


the ^^Bourgade** of Bernier (ed. Cbn- 
dahUy p. 309).] The name appears to 
have been first bestowed po])utarly on 
a famous tree of this species growing 
near Qombroon (<I.V.), under which the 
Banyans or Hindu traders settled at 
that |K)Tt, had built a little pag^a. 
So says • Tavernier below. This 
original Banyan^tree is described by 
P. della Valle (ii. 453), and by 
Valeiitijn (v. 202). P. della Valle*s 
acanint (1622) is extremely interesting, 
but t<v) long for quotation. He cam 
it by the Per.'iian name, lul. The tree 
still sU)od, within half a mile of the 
English factory, in 1758, when it was 
\Tsited by Ives, who nuotes TickelPs 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEEB 
BURB.] 

c. A.D. 70. — “First and foremast, there Ls 
a Fig-treo there (in India) which Ijearoth 
very small and slender tigges. The propertie 
of this Tree, is Ut plant and .set it selfe with- 
out mart.i helpe. For it spreadoih out with 
mightie armes, and the lowest water-boughes 
underneath, do bend so downeward to the 
very oiirth, that they touch it againc, and 
He uix)n it : whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast’ root in the ground, and 
nut foorth a new ^^pring rouiid about the 
>1 other- tree : so as these bri4unobe.s, thus 
gKiwing, seerue like a traile or l>order of 
arbours most curiously and nrtihcially made,” 
&c. - *Vaf. Htsiorie, by rhitemvn 

iUhwl, i. m 

1621 .— 

“ . . . The goodly >K>le being got 

To certiiin cubits' height, frt>m every side 

The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh, 

Spring up new bole-?, and these spring 
new, and newer, 

1'ill the whole tree become a portions. 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 

A nurner(?us troop.” 

Sen Jmson, Xfptnnf'a Triumph. 

c. 1650. — “I’ct Arbre do mSmo 

espece que celuy qui esl a une lieue du 
Blinder, et rpii i)as8c ix'uir uno mervexlle ; 
iiiais dans les Inrle.s il y en n (juantit^. IjOs 
P orsans I'Appellent £«/, los Portiigais Arbet 
df Brys, et les Franciii.s 1' Arbre dee Baai- 
anee ()arce que le« Baniancs out fait bAtir 
dessous une Phgodo avec un can'ansera 
acoompagnd de plusieurs petits ^tange potir 
se Inver”’ — Tiu'erhier, P. de Perse, liv, v, 
ch, 23. [Also see ed. Balt, ii. 198.] 

c. 1650.-—“ Near to the City of Ormu* wxui 
n Bauniane tree, being the only tree that 
gew in the Island.”— 7\i«yy«ier, Eng. Tr. i. 

c. 1666.— “Nous viinea h cent on cent 
cinquante pas de ce jardin^ I’arhre War dans 
tottto son etendu^:. On Pappello aussi Bar, 
et arbre dee Banian^ et arbre dee racing 
. . . r. 7 d. 
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1667.- 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re- 

nown’d ; 

But Huch at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deoan spreads her amis 

Branching so broi\d and long, that in the 
ground 

The bended twigs tiikc nwt, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother- tree, a pillar'd shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween.” Paradise Lost^ ix. 1101. 

[Warton points out that Milton must have 
had in view a description of the Banyan- 
tree in Gerard'x Jfprbaf under the heading 
“of the arched Indian fig-tree.”] 

1672. — “ Kasfwitnl of Si/rof two Cotfrs*>.% 
i.K. a League, we jiitched our Tent under 
a Tree that besides its Leafs, the Branehc.s 
bear its <*wri Ro<its, therefore called bj' the 
i*(yrtugalx^ Arhor de Ruiz; For the Adora- 
tion the Runyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
— Fryf'r^ lOo. 

1691. — “Aliout a (Dutch) mile fnuu 
Gamron . , . .stands a tree, heretofore 
described by Mandelslo and others. . . . 
Beside this tree is an idol temple where the 
Banana do their worship.” — VaUntijn^ 

1717.-- 

“ The fair descendants of thy .sacred bed 

Wide-branching o’er the Western World 
shall .spread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, who.so pliant 
.shooc 

To earthward bonding of itself take.s rexd, 

Till like their mother plant ten thousand 
stand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 

Beneath her Hha<le tho tiwny Indians 
rove, 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echoing 
grove." 

Tit'keU^ Kpiiitlf front, a Ludtj (n 
Engtand tA a Livhj in. Aritjnutu 

1726. — “On the north side of the city 
(Shrat) is there an uncommonly great Pichar 
or Warimjiti* tree. . . The Portuguese cxill 
this tree Albeisj de lai/, Rfxjt-treo. . . . 
Under it i.s a .small chapel built by a Rrn’nm. 

. . . Day and night lamps are alight there, 
and Benyana constantly come in pilgrimage, 
to offer their prayers to this siiint.”— 
Valmtijrif iv. l45. 

1771.—“. . . being employed to con- 
struct a military work nt the fort of Trip- 
lasore (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
it was noce.ssary to cut down a banyan-tree 
which .so incensed the bnihmans of that 
place, that they fountl means to iwison 
nim” (i.«!. 'Thomas Marsden of the Madra.s 
Engineers). — Mem, of W, Marsden, 7-8. 

1609. — “Their grento.st enemy (/.#>. of the 
lmil(fiiig.s) is the Itoyan-Tree.”— Ka- 
Tentla, u 396. 


* WarlJifiin is the Javanese name of a Hp. kindred 
to the banyan. Ficus benjamina, L. 


1810.— 

In the midst an aged Banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
'fbat venerable tree, 

For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head ; 

And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet grew towards the 
ground, 

Some 0 X 1 the lower bought which crost 
their way. 

Fixing their bearded hbres, round and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contt^rtioii 
wound ; 

Some to the |>a5.sing wind at times, with 
sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, were 
hung 

Like stonc-drop.s from tho cavern ’.s fretted 
height.” 

Curse of Kehamn, xiii. .51. 
[Southey takes his account fnau 
Wiftiamson, Orient, Fifhi Sports, 
ii. 113.] 

1821.— 

“ Dos banians touffiw, paries brame.s ador^-, 

Depui.s longternps la langiicur nou.s im- 
plore, 

OourMs par le niitli, dont Tardeiir les 
d€vore, 

IN ^tendent vers nous lours ramcaux 
ttlt^r<5«.” 

Ciunnir heiurigne, Le I\mu, iii. 6. 

A note of tho publishers on the preceding 
pa.ssage, in the edition of 1S53, is diverting ; 

“ Un journaliste allcmand a accuse M. 
Casirnir Delavigne d’avoir pris |x>ur un arbre 
une secto religieu^e do I’lnde. ...” Tho 
German journalist was wrong here, but ho 
might havt found plenty of matter for 
ridicule in the play. Thus tho Brahmins 
(men) are Akebtir (!), Idamore (’!), and 
Kmps*xel (111) I their women yeaia (?), Zuide 
('), and Mirsa (!!). 

1825. — “ Near this village was tho finest 
banyan-tree which 1 hud ever seen, litcmily 
a grove rising from n .single primary stem, 
who.so mas.sive secondary trunks, with their 
straightness, orderly arrangement, and 
evident connexion with the parent stock, 
gave the general effect of a vast vegetable 
organ. Tho first impre.ssiun which 1 felt 
on coming under its shade wa.s, *What a 
noble place of worship ! * ” — Ileber, ii. 93 
(od. 1844). 

1834. — “Cast forth thy word into tho 
everliviiig, overworking universe ; it is a 
8eed-|?rain that cannot die ; unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a baayan- 
groTe— (perhaps alas ! as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years.” — Sartor Hesartus, 
1856.- 

“ . . . its pendant branches, rooting in the 
air, 

Yearn to tho parent earth and grappling 
fast, 
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Grow up hugo otema UgAIHj Whfeh ShOOt* 
ing forth * 

In mofisy brancbefl, theso again despatch 
l^oir drooping heralds, till a labynnth 
Of root and stom and branch commingling, 
forms 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in 
w<5od.” 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 


of thft present and confirmed 

to his mind some years later, vhen in 
^ing through the native town of 
Cawnpore, not long liefore the Mutiny, 
; he saw a l)rand-new double-towered 
• gateway, or gate-hou^ on the face 
\ of which file iriw-ription in Persian 
; characters : “ Z^(76-A7id7i«-i-Mahonime<i 


1865.—“ A family tends to multiply fami- 
lies around it, till it becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to Burroiind 
itself with a forest of its own offspring.” - 
Sfacfeananj PvimbLvioe Marriage^ 269. 

1878. — . . des banyans soutenus par 
des racincs aeriennos ot dont les branches 
tombantes engendrent en touchant terre des 
snjets nouveaux." — Rev. iUs 
Oct. 15, p. 832. 

BABA8INHA,8. TlieH. name of 
I lie widely-spread Cervm fVallu'hii^ 
Cuvier. This H. name (‘12-horn’) 
is no doubt taken from the number 
of tines being approximately twelve. 
The inline is also applied by sportsmen 
ill Bengal to tlie Rucerous Duvaueeltiiy 
or Sim mv-Dcer. [See Bltmford^ Mdmvi. 
538 .^eqq.j. 

[1875. — “ I know t»f no tte.sh equal to that 
of the ibex ; and the a Hpecies of 

gigantic antelupo of Chinese 'Fibet, with the 
bl^a-Bingh, <a rod deer of Kashmir, are 
nearly wpially good.” — UOAww, Abode of 
tSnmv, 9J.J 

[BABBEB’S BBIDGE, n.]). This 
ivS a curious native cornq^tiou of an 
English name. The bridge in Madras, 
known as Barber's Bridge, was built by 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned by the natives,! nto A mhuton., 
and in course of time tlie iiamG A mhutoTi 
was identified with the Tamil avibattan., 
‘barber,’ and so it came to W. called 
Barher^s Bridge. — See Le J’nn?/, Mnn. 
of the. Salem Diet. ii. 169, note.] 

B^BICAN, a. This term of 
mediaeval fortification i.s derived by 
Littr<j, and by Marcel Devic, from Ar. 
barhakhy which means a sewer-pipe or 
water-pipe And on^ of the meanings 
given by Littre is, “une ouverture 
longue et ^troite pour I’ecoulenient 
des eaux.” Apart from the po^ible., 
but untraced, nistory which this al- 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
prol table, considering the usual mean- 
ing of the word as ‘ an outwork before . 
a ^te,’ that it is from Ar. P. bdb-kkdna, I 
‘ gate-house.’ This etymology waa sug- \ 
gested in print about 60 years ago by one j 


Bakhsh,” or whate.ver was his name, 
i.e. “ The Barbican of Mahommefi 
BaJclitih.'* [The N.K.D. suggests P. 
barhar-khtnahy ‘house on the wall,' 
it being ditticult to derive the Romanic 
forms in bar- from hdh-khdna.] 

The editor of the Cbroit. of K. James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) .s/ivs that 
barlmmna in S|)ain means a second, 
outermost and lower wall ; i.e. a faussc- 
braye. And tliis agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the definition in 
Cobarnivias ; but not at all witli 
Joinville’s use, nor with V.-le-Duc’s 
explanation. 

c. 1250. — “Tiiit lo Ixaroii . . s’acorderent 
queen untertre . . . f4i.st Ten une forterease 
qui fu.st bien garnie de gout, si tpii so li l\ir 
fesoient sailhes , . cell tore ftist cinsi como 
I barbacane (orig. '‘Wtaei antem>tr(tfe*) do 
* rastc.”— Ihe Med. Fr. tr. of William of 
Tijre^ cd. Pool Pitrl.^y i. 158. 

c. 1270. — “ . . . on iH>ndition of his at once 
putting me in }X>ssession of the alKarrana 
tower . . . and should beside.s make his 
Santcens construct a barbacana round the 
tower .” — of Anujunf as alxivc. 

1.‘109. — “ Pour rofpiorre sa gent plus sauve- 
ment. list le roys fairc une barbaquane dc- 
vant lo pont qui cstoit eniro nos dous os, en 
tel maniore que Ton pooit entrer de doua par.s 
en la barbaquane k cheval.”— 

p. 162. 

1552. — “Liouron<;o do Brito ordered an 
intrenchment of great strength to be dug, in 
the fashion of a barbican (barbacA) outside 
the wall of the fort . . . on account of a well, 
a stone-uist distant. . , Jianun., 11. i. 5. 

c. 1870.— “fJrcrftfimnf. Defense ext^rieure 
prot^eant uuo entree, et ^miettant do 
rdunir un assez grand noinbro d'homnies 
pour disiKwer des sorties ou proteger uno 
retraite.'^— r*W/rf'/^-7>wr, H. d'une Forte- 
ressTf 361. 

]^BI£BS, 3. Tills is a term 
which was formerly very current in 
the Kost^ as tlie name of a kind of 
paralysis, oft^n occasioned by exposure 
to chills. It began with nuinlmess 
and imperfect command of the power 
of movement, sometimes also affecting 
the nmscles of the neck and power of 


* In a Glohsary of Military Terms, appended to 
Fort^/lcation/or OJl^ners of (he Army and Student* «/ 
JlfifiCory HieLory, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1S51. 
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articulation, and often followed |jy 
loss of appetite, emaciation, and death. 
It has often been identified with Beti- 
Iwii, and medical opinion seems to 
have come back to tne view that the 
two are /orma of one disorder, though 
this was not admitted by ^lome older 
authors of the last century. The 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
the most fre<iuent subjects of barbiers 
were Europeans of the lower class 
who, when in drink, Avent to sleep 
in the open air, must be contrasted 
with the general ex]>erience tliat 6m- 
beri rarely attacks Europeans. The 
name now seems obsolete. 

1673. — “Whence follows Fluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enervating 
{sic) the whole Body, being neither able to 
use hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant 
and Putrid Fevers.” — /Vyer, 68. 

1690. — “Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbeers, or a deorivation of the Vse 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Voot"~-Om7igtout 350. 

1765. —(If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) “the conseciuence of this is always 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of «the Barbiera (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a t<jtal deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.”— 77. 

[c. 1767. — “ There was a disease common to 
the lower clasmof Europeans, called the 
Barbara, a species of palsy, owing to ex- 
posure to the land winds after a nt of in- 
toxication.” — In Carru, Good Old Days, 
iu 266.] 

1768.— “The barbiera, a species of i>alsy, 
is a disease most frequent in India. It dis- 
tresses chiefly the lower class of Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquors frequently 
sleep in the open air, exposed to the land 
winds .” — Lind on Dismses of Hot VHmntfS, 
260. (See BEBIBEBl,) 

BABOANT, BBAGANT, H. hdra- 
hdnl. The name of a small silver coin 
current in W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of (loo, and 
afterwards valued at 40 teis (then 
about 6jd.). The name of the coin 
was apparently a survival of a very 
old system of coin^e-noinenclature. 
Kdnl is an old Indian word, perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating ^ of 4 
of k or l-64th part. It was applied 
to tne /ital ^see JEETUL) or 64th mri 
of the mediaeval Delhi silver tanka — 
this latter coin being the prototype 
in weiffht and position of the Rupee, 
as the kdni therefore was of the modem 
Anglo*lndian pice ( » ].64th of a 


Rupee). There were in the currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1624-1351) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts of the tanhf^ 
Dokdn% ShasMcdnUy HashUhlnMSy Dwtfz- 
da-kdnls^ and l^nzdchkdnlSy represent- 
ing, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 kdnis or 
jitals. (See E. Thomas^ Pathan Kin^s 
of DeUiiy pp. 218-219.1 Other frac- 
tional pieces were added by Firf)z 
Shah, Mohammed’s son and successor 
(see Id, 276 and (piotatioii under 
c. 1360, below). vSome of these terins 
lone survived, e,g, do-kdni in localities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the ])resent cfise the 
bdrakdnl or 12 kdfit, a vernacular form 
of the diodzda-kdtn of Mohammed 
Tughlak. 

1330.— “ 1'housands nf men from variiais 
quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
trc*isury, and received in exchange gt)Ul 
and silver tankas (Tanga), shank gdulA 
and dn-ganls, which the) carried to their 
homos.” — Tdrikk-i-Ftroz-Shdiii, in Elhnt, 

iii. 240-241. 

c. 13.50 — “Sultau Firoz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis- 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8 and 6, and one known as 
chihaho-hasht’gdn^, bist-o-panjgdKi, bist-n- 
cha/fdr-gdnt, dn’dsdaJi-gdHi, daf'-gdm, hashf- 
gdni, slulsh-gdnl, and yak — lin'd. 

357-358. 

1510.— Barganym, in quoUitiou from 
Correa under PardtLO. 

15.54. — “Eos tamgas brancas quo se rcce- 
bem dos fQ^o^, sao de 4 barganis a famga, 
ede24 1cfteso bargany. . . t.c. ^‘And the 
w'hite (angoB that are received in payment of 
land revenues are at the Rite of 4 barganis 
to the tunga, and of 24 fmU to the bargany.” 
- A. .Xtfuez, in Subsidios, p. 31. 

„ ** StaJU^tiient of the which th*^ 

King oar JA>rd holdB in the Island and City 
of (Itioa, 

“Item— The Islands of 7\'^'oary, anil 
IHvar, and that of Chords, and Johdo, all of 
them, pay in land revenue {de faro) accord- 
ing to ancient custom 36,474 white tangiias, 
3 bargnanis, and 21 hats, at the tale of 3 
barguaais to the tawjua and 24 teals to the 
barguantm, the same thing os 24 bazarncos, 
amounting to 14,006 mudoas, I Uiivgua and 
47 leuXs, making 4,201,916 j| rns. The Isle of 
Tifoary (Salsette) is the laigest, and on it 
stands the city of Quoa ; the others are much 
smaller and are annexed to it, they being all 
conti^ous, only separated by, rivers,” — 
HotiWU), Tosnbo, ibid. pp. 46-7. 

1584.— “They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime and such like, at so many briganinM, 
accounting 24 basarudties for one hraganine, 
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albeit there ie no such money stamped." — 
harretj in BakL ii. 411 ; (but it is copied 
from G. Balhi*s Italian, f. 71®). 

BABOEEB, s. H. from P. bdrgtr. 
A tr(K)per of irregular cavalry who is 
not the owner of his troop horse 'and 
arms (jis is the normal practice (see 
SILLADAR), out is either put in by 
aiiotlier person, peTha 2 >a a native 
officer in the regiment, who supplies 
horses and arms and receives the 
man's full pay, allowing him a re- 
duced rate, or has his horse from the 
State in whose service he is. The P. 
word properly means ‘a hjad-taker,* 
*a baggage horse.' The transfer of 
use is not ipiite clear. [‘‘According 
to a man's reputation or connections, 
or the iiumbi‘r of his followers, would 
bi' the rank {mansab) assigned to him. 
As a rule, his followers brought their 
ou ii horses and other eniiipmcnt ; 
but sometimes a man witli a little 
money w-cmld buy extra horses, and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
1 belli. When this w.as the case, the 
mail riding his own horse was called, 
in later j»Hrlance, a dlnhdtJr (literally, 
‘equipment-liolder'), and one riding 
somebody else's horse was a Uirglr 
(‘burden-laker').” — JT. Irvme^ The 
Army of the Indinn Moghuls^ J,R,A.S, 
July 189G, p. rm,] 

1841. — “ If the man iigaiii hits nut the cash 
to jiurch.'ise a horse, he rides one belonging 
to a native officer, «»r to soino privilegod 
person, and bec«nne.s what is called his 
bargeer . . . — C*a/<««a Af'c., vul ii. p. .'i/. 

BABKING" DEEB, s. Tlie T)o]»ular 
name of a small specie^s of deer 
{Cervulus aureiLs^ Jerdoii) called in H. 
hihir^ and in Nepal rat mi/ also called 
Ribfaeed-Deerj and in Bombay Baikree. 
Its common name is from its call, 
which is a kind of short bark, like 
that of a fox but louder, and may 
be heard in the jungles w'hich it 
frequents, both by day and by night. 
— (Jerdon). 

[1873. — “ 1 caught the erv of a little 
liking - deer. ” — Cottperj Al hh mre 

BABODA, n.p. Usually called by 
the Dutijh and older English writers 
Rrod^raj nrojier name according to 
t he Irwp, Gazetteer^ Wadodra; a Targe 
city of Guzerat^ which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahratta 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaikw'ars. (See 

OniCOWAR). 

1552. — In Banos, **Cidade de Barodar," 
IV. Vi. 8. 

1555. — “In a few days we arrived at 
Bar&j; some day.s after at Baloudra, and 
then took the road towards Champaiz (read 
Ckampantr 1^*’ — Sidl p. 91. 

1606.— ‘‘That city (Champanel) may be a 
day's journey from Deberaddra or Baiodar, 
which we commonly call Vordora." — Couto^ 
IV. ix. 5. 

[1614.— “Wc are to to to Amadavar, 
Cambaia and Brothera. -=-A'oster, Lettert, 
ii. 213 ; also see iv. 197.] 

1638. — “ La ville de Brodra est aitude dans 
unc plaine sablonnense, sur la petite riviere 
de IVaxjtety a t rente <J<a, ou quinze lieiiea de 
Broit^hea,'' — Mandftstoy 180. 

1813. — Brodera, in Forbe^f Or, Mem.^ iii. 
268 ; [2nd ed. ii. 282, 389]. 

1857.— “The town of Baxoda, originally 
Barpatra (or a bar leaf, i.e, leaf of the 
Fieux indicay in shape), was the first large 
city 1 had seen." — Autob. of Lvtfuilah, 39. 

BAR08, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
place." [The name in standard Malay 
IS, according to Mr Skeat, Barus.^ Tt 
is ]M*rhaj)S identical \vith the Pamur 
or Famur of the Middle Ages, which 
gave its name to the Fa^mirt camphor, 
famous among Oriental writers, and 
which by the peri>etuation of a mis- 
reading is often sty led Kai^iri camphor, 
&c. (See CAMPHOR, and Marco PolOf 
2nd ed. ii. 282, 285 seoq.) The place 
is called Baxrowse in the E. I. Colonial 
Papers^ ii. 52, 153. 

1727.— “Barog is the next place that 
abounds in Gold, Camphire, and Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce." — A. 
Hamittony ii. 113. 

BABBACKPOBB u p- The aux- 
iliary (•antoninent of Calcutta, from 
which it is 15 m. di.staiit, established 
in 1772. Here also is the county 
residence of the Governor-General, 
built by Lord Minto, and much 
frequented in former days before the 
annual migration to Simla was estal>- 
lishiHl. The name is a hybrid. 

(See ACHANOCK). 

BABBAMUHXTL, n.p. H. Bdm- 

mahall^ ‘ Twelve estates * ; an old 

designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Iwem in the 
Madras Presidency. The identifies- 
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tioii of the Twelve Estates is not 
free from diffioiilty ; [see a full note 
in Le Fdnu^s Man. of Salem, i. 83, 

1881.— The Baramahal and Dindigal was 
placed under the Oovernment of Madras ; 
but owing to the deficiency in that Presi- 
<lenoy of civil servants posseA^ing a com- 
}>etent knowledge of the native languages, 
and to the unsatisfactory manner in wWch 
the revenue administration of the older 
possessions of the (’oinpany under the 
Madnis Presidency had hc^en conducted, 
Lord Coniwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the maniigomunt of 
the Baramahl .” — ArbuUmott Mntk. uf Sir T. 
MunrOf xxxviii. 

BASHAW, s. The old form of 
what we now call pasha, the former 
being t^ken from hdshd, the Ar, form 
of the word, which is itself generally 
believed to he a corniptioii of the 
P. pdiiUhjdh. Of this the first part 
is Skt. patis, Zend, paiiis, Old P. 
pati, ‘a lord or jnaster* fcomp. 
<Jr. SetTTT&rrii). PfchaK indeed, for 
‘Governor* (Init with the ch guttural) 
occurs ill 1. Kings x. 15, IJ. Chron. | 
ix. 14, and in Daniel iii. 2, 3, 27. 
Prof. Max Muller iioticiih this, but it 
would seem merely as a curious 
coincidence. — (See Puuy on Daniel, 
567.) 

15.54.— “ Hujusmodi Baasanmi sermoni- 
})us reliquoriirn Turcarum sermonos con- 
gruohaut .” — Jiusbetp Epist. ii. (p, 124). 

1584.— 

“Great kings of Rarbary and my portly 

baesaB.” 

MarlowTy TamburfMie the Great, 
Ist Part, iii, 1. 

c. 1590. — “Filius alter Osmanis, Vrehanis 
frater, alium non habet in Annalibas titulum, 
<niam Alls bassa: quod ixiutsae vocabulum 
"nircis caput significat.” — LeMiclaviwi, An 
7Mf4i8 Siiltanoriiw. Otkmanidanini, ed. 1650, 
p, 402. This etymology connecting hdah/i 
with the Turkish ‘head,* must he 

rejected. 

c. 1610. — “ Un Bascha estoit venu en sa 
Cour pour luy rendre compie du thbut qu’il 
luy apportoit ; mais il fut neuf mois entiers 
k attendre que celuy qui a la charge . . . 
eut le temps ot lo loisir de lo compter . . 
Pyrard de Laval (of the Great Mogul), ii. 

itfi. 

1702. — “ . . . The most notorious inju8> 
tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Basbaw of Judda.” — In 
IVheeler, ii. 7. 

1727. — ‘*It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
large City, and the Seat of a Beglerbeg, . . . 
The BaSMWB of JDassora, Comera, ana MvmI 
(the andent Nineveh) are subordinate to 
liim.** — A, HamiUon, i. 78. 


BASIN, s. H. hesan. Peaae-ineal. 
generally made of Gram (q. v.) and 
used, sometimes mixed witli ground 
orange-peel or other aromatic sub- 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposi'S. 

[1832. — “The attendants present first the 
powderad peas, called basun, which answers 
the pur|:pt6 of soap .’*— Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations, i. 328.J 

BASSADOBE, n.p. A town upon 
the island of Kialitn in the Persian Gulf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the PortugiU‘Se. The ])lace wjw ceded 
to the British Crown in 1817, though 
the claim now seems dormant. The 
jieriuLssion for the English to occupy 
the pla(‘e as a naval station was 
granted by Saiyyid Sultan bin Ahmad 
of ’Oman, abhut the end of the 18tU 
century ; hut it w/is not actually 
occiii>ied by ns till 1821, from which 
time it was the deixM oi imr Naval 
Squadron in the Gulf till 1882. The 
real form of the name is, according to 
Dr. Badger’s transliterated ma]) (in IT. 
of Imdns, Ac. of Omdn), Btisidtl. 

1673.— “At noon wo camo to Bassatu, an 
old ruined town of the Portugal, fronting 
Congo. **— Fryer, 320. 

BAS8AN, s. H. bdsan, *a dinner- 
plate*; from Port hacia {Panjah N. 
ii. 117). 

BASSEIN, n.i>. This is a <u>rrup- 
tioii of tihiee entirely different iiame.s, 
and is applied to various places remote 
from each other. 

(1) IVasdi, an old port on the coast, 
26 ni. north of Bombay, called by the 
Portuguese, to whom it long perLiined, 
Bagaixn {e.g. Barros, I. ix. 1). 

c. 1.565. — “Dopo Daman si troua Basain 
con molte ville . . . ne di quosta altro si 
caua che risi, frumenti, o molto Hgname.’* — 
Cestire de* Federici in Itaiuusio, iii. 387w. 

1756.—“ Bandar Ba8Bai.”-ilf«iaf-i-A A- 
nwdi. Bird’s tr., 129. 

1781. — “General Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
the strongest and most important fortresses 
under the Mahratta power. . . — Seir 

Mntaqkerin, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burinese name Bathein, 
was, according to Prof. Forchamincr, 
a change, made by the Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from the former 
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name Kvihein {i.e. Ku8ein\ which was 
a native corruption of the old name 
Kudma (see C08HIN). We cannot 
ex])lain the old £uro]>ean corniption 
Persatm. [It has been supposed that 
the name represents the Besynga of 
Ptolemy (Geog. ii. 4 ; see M^Grindk in 
Ind, AnL xiii. 372) ; hut (jhid. xxii. 20) 
Col. Temple denies this on the ground 
that the name Bassein does not date 
earlier than about 1780. According 
to the same authority {ibid. xxii. 19), 
the modern Bunneije name is Pivtheng^ 
by ordinary phonetics used for Puther^y 
and spelt Pudn or Pimm. He dis- 
putes the statement that the change of 
name was made by Alauiigp*ava or 
Ahmipra. The Talaiiig pronum iation 
of the name is Pastern or Padm^ ac<*ord- 
iug to dialect.] 

[1 781, — “ Intanto piaciutfo era alia Cong re* 
gaziono di Pro^>agand<i che il Kogno di Ava 
fusso allora coltivato iiolla fode da’ Sacerdoti 
secolari di essa C’fiiigrcgazionc, o a’ nostri 
destine li Rogni di Battiam, Martalmn, e 
Pegu."— QniVoi/, Pm'oto^ 93. 


the present Dutch Provinces of Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg, Krawang, and the 
Preiiuger Regencies. 

1619. — “On the day of the cfipture of 
Jakatra, 30th May 1619, it was certainly 
time and place tu speak of the Oovomor- 
Ooneral’s diasatisf action that the name of 
Batavia had been given U> the C’aatle.” — 
Va/mlijnf if. 489. 

The Governor-General, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had t^ikeii Jakatra^ 
desired to have called the new fortress 
Neiv Hooray from his own birth-place, 
Hoorn, on the Znider Zee. 

c. 1649. — “While I stay’d .it Batavia, my 
Brother dy'd ; and it was prettv tt> cv^nsider 
what tlio iJutrh made me iiay for Funeral." 
— 7Vx/*rrH/>r (E.T.), i. 203. 

BATOUL. BATCOLE, BATE- 
CALA, &c., n.]). Bhatknl. A place 
nfi(*n named in the older n}iiTative.s, 
It is on the coast of Canarji, just S. of 
Ihgeon Island and Hog Island, in lat. 
13' r>9', and is not t-o be c(^nfounded 
(as it luis been) with BEITCUL. 


[1801. - An ineffectual attempt w.'ia made 
to ropoasoss and defend BaBSion hy the late 
< 'hekey or Lientouant. "• Mmionj 16.] 

The form Persaim occurs in Ikifnfmplr, 
(17.^)9) {Or, Rejwrt.y i. 127 and poMhn). 

(3) Badiriy or juopcrlv TFdttim/ an 
old town in Berar, the cliiof |)lHce of 
the district/ so-willed, [•^^ee Berar 
fUizeit. 176.] 

BATABA, s. Tliis is a term ap- 
j»lied tiO divinities in old Javane.se in- 
scriptions, &c., the use of which w’a.s 
spreiid over the Andiipelago. It was 
regarded by W. von Humboldt as 
taken fixmi the Skt. avaUlra (see 
AVATAR) ; hut this derivation is now 
rejected. The word is used among 
R. C. Christians in the Philippines 
now as synonymous with ‘ God ' ; and 
is a]>pliea to the infant Jesus (Blum- 
entrUty Voccdnilar), [Mr. Skeat (Malay 
MagiCy 86 seqq,) aiscusses the origin of 
the word, and prefers the derivation 
given by Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 
ihattdray ‘ lord.* A full account of the 
Pciaro, or Sea Dyak cods,” by Arch- 
deacon J. Perhkiu, will he found in 
Roihy Natives of Sarauxdcy 1. 168 seqq,] 


1328.- . there is also the King of 

Batigala, but he is of the iS<irucenR." — 
Frinr Jui'hinm. p. 41. 

1510.— The “Bathecala, a very noble city 
of Indin," of Varlhema (119). though mis- 
pl.aced, must we think l)c this place and not 
Beitcul. 

1518. — “Trelado (/>. ‘Copy ’) do Uontrato 
epic o Gouernador Gracia do .S,ia foz com a 
Ibiyiiha do BatecalM T>or niio aver Reey e 
cljv roger o Roeyno.”-'“ln S. Tomhi>y 

212 . 

1599. — “ . . . part is subject to the Queeno 
of Baticola, who sollcth great store of pepper 
to the Portugals, at a towne called Onor. . ." 

-Sir Fiilke GreviUe to Sir Fr. Walaingham, 
in Rrvee's A nnah^ i. 125. 

1618. — “The fift of March we anchored ut 
Batachala, .'^hooting three Peeces to give 
notice of our- arriuail. . . ” — IPw. //orr, in 
pH-rrhiiSy i. 657. See also SnMnivuy ii. 
p. 374. 

[1624. —“We had the wind still contrary, 
and having sail’d three other leagues, at the 
usual hour we cast anchor near the Rocks 
of Baticala.”— P. della l u^/r, Hak. 8oc. ii. 
390.] 

1727.— “The next Sea-ix>rt, to the South- 
ward of Onoar, is Bataoola, which has the 
t'fMigia of a very large city. . . ." — A, 
HavrUUaiy i. 28‘2. 

[1785.— “Byte Koal.” See quotation 
under DBlOw.] 


BATAVIA, u.p. The famous 
^capital of the Dutch iK)Sses8ions in 
the Indies ; occupying tne site of the 
old city of Jakatra, the seat of a 
Javanese kingdom wliich combined 


BATEL, BATELO, BOTELLA, s. 

A sort of lx>at used in Western India, 
Sind, and Ben^U. Port, hatelly a word 
which occurs in the Roteiro de V, da 
Gamay 91 [cf. PATTELLOj. 
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[J686, — “About four or five hundred 
houaes burnt down with a ffreat number of 
their Bettilos, Boras and boats.” — Ufdge*^ 
I>iarg, Hak. Soc. ii. 66,] 

1838.— “The Botella may bo described 
as a Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably 
a souare Hat stem, and a long grab-like 
hooa.” — Vaupfif, in Trans, liv. (Afog. 
vii. 88. ^ 

1857.— A Sindhi batt^la, called Bnk- 
iiMti, under the I'Sndal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to proceed to Bomliay.” 
— Lvtfidlahy 347. See also Barton^ Situi 
B/iiyisitfd (1877), 32, 33. 

[1900.— “The Sheikh has some fine war- 
vessels, called batilfl.*' — Jlenty 
Arabia, 8 .] 

BATTA, s. Two (liflerent words 
are thus expressed in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial, and in a manner con- 
founded. 

a. H. bhata or hluitn : an extra 
allowance ntade to officers, soldiens, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds ; 
also subsistence money U) witnesses, 
prisoners, and the like. Military Batta, 
orijnnally an occasional allowance, as 
denned, grew to be a constant addition 
to the pav of officers in India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu- 
ments. The question of the right to hatta 
on several occasions created great agita- 
tion among the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure of economy 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor-General (G. O. of the 
Qov.-Gen. in Council, 29th Noveiuher 
1828) in the reduction of full hatta to 
half hatta, in the allowances received 
by all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and Dina- 
pore) caused an enduring bitterne.ss 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural use, such 
as hhSJt, hhAmtd, ‘advances made to 
ploughmen without interest,^ and 
wuUta, bhantd, ‘ploughmen’s wages in 
kind,’ witH- which it is possibly con- 
nect^. It has also l)een suggested, 
without much prol^ability, that it may 
be allied to hahvA, ‘much, excess,’ an 
idea entering into the meaning of both 
a and b. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may have been influenced by 


the existence of the Europ^n military 
term hdt or bdt -money. The latter is 
from hdt, ‘a jiack-saudle,’ [Late I-rfit. 
bastuvi], and implies an allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. It will 
be seen that om* writer below seems 
to confound the two words. 

b. H. h(Utd and hdttd: agio, or 
difference in excliange, discount on 
coins not current, or of short weight. 
We may notice that Sir II. Elliot a<u*s 
not recognize an abs(»lute .separation 
between the two senses of Batta. His 
definition runs tliiis : “ DitFerence of 
exchange ; anything extra ; an extra 
allowance ; discount on nncnrreiit, or 
short-weight coins ; usually called 
Batta. The word lias been supposed 
to be a corrupt (jf Jikartn, increasi*, 
but it is a ]>ure Hindi vocable, and is 
more usually applied to discount than 
t-o ]>remiam.” — {Supy. Gloss, ii. 41.) 
[Platts, on the ot her hand, distinguislu^s 
the two words — Ihttta, Ski, vritta, 
‘turned,’ or varta, ‘livelihood’ — “Ex- 
change, discount, difference of ex- 
change, deduction, iStc.,” and Bhatta, 
Skt. hhakta ‘allotted,’ — “advances to 
plouglimeii without interest ; ploiigli- 
iiian’s wages in kind.”] It will be 
seen that we have (‘arVy P»)vtuguese 
instances of the word apparently in 
both senses. 

The most probable exjilanation is 
tliat the word (an'l I may add, the 
thing) originated in the Portuguese 
practice, and in the use of the Canarese 
word bkatta, hhdt, ‘rice ’in ‘the 

hu.sk,’ called by the Portuguese baft: 
and f)ata, for a maintenance allowance. 

The w^ord iKitty, for what is more 
generally called paddy, is or was 
commonly used by the English also 
in S. and W. India (see Limehotm, 
Lucena and Fryer quoted s.v. Paddy, 
and Wilson*8 Glossary, s.v. Bhaita). 

The practice of giving a special 
allowance fbr mantimento began from 
a very early date in the Indian hisU)ry 
of the Portiiguese, and it evidently 
became a recognised augmentation of 
pay, corresponcung closely to our boAta, 
whilst the quotation from Botelho 
below shows also that bata and mawti- 
mento were used, more or less inter- 
changeably, for this allowance. The 
correspondence with our Anglo-Indian 
haAta went very far, and a case singu- 
larly parallel to the discontent raised 
in the Indian army by tlie reduction 
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of to half-5a/^a is spoken 

of by Correa (iv. 256). Tlic 'niantt- 
menio had been paid all the. year 
round, but tlie Governor, Martin 
Afonso de Sousa, in 1542, “desiring,” 
says the historian i, “a wav to currv 


favour for himself, whilst going against 
the iieople and sending his soul to 
hell,” ordered that in future tlie 


mnnliviento should be mid only dur- 
ing the 6 months of Winter {i.e. of 
the rainy season), when the force was 


on shore, and not for the other 6 


months when tliey were on bojirrl 
the eruistirs, and received rations. 


Thi.s ci oiited great bitU*rness, ]>erfectiy 
analogous in depth and in expression 
t.o that, .enteitained with regfird to 
Lord W. Bentiiick and Sir John 


Malcolm, in 1829. Correa’s utterance, I 
just quoted, illustrates this, and a ; 
little lower dowm lie adds: “And 
thus he look away from the troo]>s 
lilt* half of their mimtintento Quilf 
their batta^ in fact), and whether lie 
did well or ill in tha!^ lie’ll find in 
the next world.”— (See also 77m/. p. 430). 

Tlie following ipiotations illustrate 
the Portuguest‘ practii e fi'om an early 
(laLt‘ : 

1502.— The Captitin-niajnr . . . between 
officers and irien-at-arms, left 60 men (at 
Cochin), to whom the factr»r wiia to pvc 
their pay, and every m<nith a of 

manO'mento, and to the officers when on 
service 2 . , ."—f/onYA, i. 328. 

l.'iOJ.— (In establishing the .settlement at 
Miiziimbiuue) “ And the (’a plains tiM)k 
counsel .among themselves, and from the 
Miniiey in the chest, paid the. force each a 
rru.'iado a mtmth for aainfimnito^ with which 


tljat also indicates the original identity 
of baity y ‘rice,* and ‘extra 

alloM-ance ' : — 

1680.— “The Peong and Tarryant fsoe 
TALIAB) sent in queat of two soldiers 
who had deserted from the garrison re- 
turned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereu]Kin the Peons were 
turned out i>P .service, but upon Verona’.s 
intereeasion were taken in again, and ffned 
each one month's pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for Battee. . . A'/. 

6Vo. Co/isii.^ Feb. 10. In Azotes and Kits. 
No. iii. 3. 

1707. — “. . . that they would allow Batta 
or .subsistence money to all that should 
desert us.” — fn ii. 63. 

1765.— “ . . . orders were accordingly 
issued . . . that on the l.«t •lanUary, 1766, 
the double batta shouhl cease. . . — 

C'l/vtri'o/t » Cfi't’f, iv. 160. 

1789. —•*. . . batta, or os it is termed 
in Knglaiid, lAt and fonige ‘money, which 
is here, in the ticid, almost double the 
peace allowance.”— J/ ax re AVirro/itr, p. 97. 

1799.— “He would rather live on half- 
pay, in a garrison that could Ix^ast of a 
fives court, than vegebite on f\dt batta, 
where there was none.”— /.(/<? of *SVr T., 
Muvro, i. 227. 

The following show.s Batty used fi>r 
rice in Hoin)*ay : 

1 181 3. — Uice, or batty, i» sown in June.” 

-Fvtbesy tyi'. Mt'Vi. 2nd ed. i. 23. J 

1829. — “ To ffiP KdiUtr of the Bengal Hvr- 
f'lo x.— Sir, — Is It understood that the Wives 
and daughters <»f officers on half batta are 
included in the order to riioum for the 
Queen of Wirteiiibcrg; or will Aa(/- mourn- 
ing be cunsidcred siitticicnt for them?” — 
Letter in iilK>ve, lialctl 1.5th April 1829. 

1857. — “They have made roe a K.C.B# 
I m.iv cinifess to vt>u that 1 would much 


the men greatly refre-hed themselves. ...” 
— Ihkl. 786. 

1.511. — “All the people who served in 
Malaca, whether by .sea or by land, were 
paid their piiy for six inonth.s in advance, 
and alsk) received monthly two mcoflvit of 
nmnitimentOy ca.sh in hand ” {i.c. they had 
douhlf hitta), — Ibid. ii. 267. 

a. 

1548.— “ And for 2ffarazes (see FABASH) 
2 pardaofl a month for the two and 4 tangas 
for bata.” . . . — Hotelho^ Tomh\ 

The editor thiiik.H this is for hate^ /.♦?. fKtddg. 
But even if so it is used exactly like batta 
or maintenance money. A following entry 
has: “To the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised maintenance (nianti- 
vtenijoy* 

1554. — An example of batee for rice will 
l>e found s. v. MOORAH. 

Tlie following quotation shows haltee 
(or batty) used nt Madras in a w-ay 


rather have got a year's batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sotmer.” — »S/r Ihipt (?r«/d, in Incidents 
of the SefMif irt/?*. 

b.- 

1554. — “And gold, if of 10 mates or 21 
carats, is worth 10 cruztwlos the tael . . . 
if of 9 9 cruzados ; and according to 

whatever the fnabs may bo it is valued; 
but moreover it has it« batao, i.e. its shrof- 
fago or agio {t-aibo) varying with 

the sea-s(m.”- vl. Xtinf.'ty 40. 

1680. — “'Hie payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum upon the exchange of Pollicat 
for Madras pagodas prohibited, l»th coine-s 
being of the same matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for every 
offence together with the loss of the Batta.^’ 
— /Tr. St. ifeo. Consn.^ Fob. 10. In Notes 
and Exis.f p. 17. 

1760.— “The Nabob receives his revenues 
in the Bicoaa of the current year only . . . 
and all siocas of a lower date being 
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esteemed, like the coin of foreign provinoeeL 
only a merchandize, are lx)ught and sold 
at a certain discount called oatta, which 
rises and falls like the price of other goods 
in the market. . . — Ft. UO/i. Vona.^ 
June 30, in JjOag^ 216. 

1810.—“. . . ho immediately tells master 
that thebatta, the exchange, is altered.'* 
— W'illiainMtnj T. M. i. 203. ^ 

BATTAS, BATAKS, &c. n.p. [the 
latter, according to Mr. Skwit, being 
the standard ^Eilay nainel ; a nation 
of Sumatra, noted es]^ecialTv for their 
singular cimiiilMil ijistitutiona, coni- 
hined with the {K^ssessiou of a written 
character of their own and .some ap- 
l»roach to literature. 

e. 1430. — “In eju.s insulae. «niam dicunt 
Bathecdi, parte, anthrojiophagi nabitant . . . 
capita humana in thesjiuris habent. quae 
ox hostibus captis abscissa, esis camibus re- 
condunt, iis<|ue utuntur nro nummis.” — 
Contif in Var. Fort, lib. iv. 

c. 1539.— “This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambfui. and hvc <]uinta]s of Bon- 
jamon in flowers.” — Vogaa'a 15. 

c. 15.55. — “This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land wherein we know man's flesh to 
be oaten by certainc people which liue in 
the mountiiias, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who v»e to gildo their teethe .'' — OaliuMf 
iJi^oiferiea of the HW/rf, Hak. Soc. 108. 

1586.— “Nel regno del Dacin s/mo alcuni 
luoghi, no* quali si ritrouano certe gonti, 
chc mangiano le creature humane, e tali 
genti, si chaimano Batacchi, e qiuindo frii 
Ion* i padri, o i madri sono vechhi, si accor- 
dano i vicinati di mangiarii, c li mangiano.” 
-f/. BaHn\ f. 130. 

1613. — “ In the woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthropophagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 
Battas of Sumatra.” — iiodinho de Frediat 
f. 23 p. 

[The fact that the Batbus arc cannibals has 
recently been ermfirmed by Dr. V'olz and H. 
von Autenrieth (iieogr. Jour.^ Juno 1898, 
p. 672.J 

BAWnSTYE, s. Con*, of bohday 
in Lascar dialect {Roebuck). 

BAY, ITie, ii.p- the language of 
the old Company and its servants in 
the I7th century, The Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683. — “And the Councell of the Bay is 
as eimressly distinguished from the Councell 
of Hugly, over which they have noe such 
]»ower.^— In Hedgea, under Sept. 24. [Hak. 
Soc. i. 114.] 


• 1747. — “We have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish may 
arrive safe with You, as We do that the 
Dentlemen at the Bay had according to our* 
repeated Requests, furnished ils with an 
earlier conveyance . . .'' — Latter fnm Ft. 
Ikivid^ 2nd May, to the Court (MS. in India 
Office). 

BAYA, s. H, haia [Jwi?/d], thv 
Weaver-bird, as it is called in iKwks 
of Nat. Hist., Ploceus btiyiij Blyth 
(Fam. FringiUidae). This clever little 
bird is not only in its natural state the 
builder of those remarkable pendant 
nests whicli are such striking objects, 
hanging from e^ives or palm -branches ; 
but it is also docile to a singular 
degree in domestiiyition, and is often 
e.xnibited by itinerant natives as the 
performer of the most <ielightfiil 
tricks, as we have seen, and as is 
detailed in a of Mr Blyth 's 

jpioted by Jerdon. “The u.sual pro- 
cedure is, when ladies are present, 

} for the bird on a sign from its master 
i to take a cardamom (»r sweat tne;it in 
[ its bill, and depjsit it between a ladv’s 
lij)s. ... A miniature r:5aniioii is then 
brought, which the bird lo;ids with 
(*oarvse grains of powder one l)y one . . . 
it next seizes and skilfully uses a 
small ramrod : and then takes a 
lighted match from its itiaster, which 
it applies to the touch-hole.” Ant)tlier 
common i)erformancc is to scatter small 
beads on a sheet ; the bird is provided 
with a needle and thread, and pro- 
ceeds in the prettiest way to thread 
the beads successively. [The (j nota- 
tion from Abiil Fazl shows that tliese 
performances are as old as the time of 
Akbar and probably older still.] 

[c. 1590. — “The baya is like a wild spar- 
row but yellow. It ia extremely intelligent, 
obedient and docile. It will take small coins 
from the hand and bring them to its master, 
and will come to a call from a long distance. 
Its nests are so ingeniously constructed as_to 
defy the rivalry of clever artificers.” — Ain 
(trans. Jarrett), iii. 122.] 

1790.— “The young Hindu women of 
Ban4ras . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called ficxtV, slightly fixed by way of orna- 
ment between the eyebrows ; and when 
they pass through the streets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libortines, who 
amuse themselves with training Baya'a to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and to send them to pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses.” 
— AiiaL Researches^ ii. 110. 

[1813.— Forbes gives a similar aocoiint of 
the nests and tricks of the Baya.— Or. ATsm.. 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 
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BATAD^E, s. A Hindu dane- 
ing-mrl. The word is especially used 
by French writers, from whom it has 
been sometimes borrowed as if it were 
a genuine Indian word, particularly 
characteristic of the pei'smis iui[uestion. 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 
ff>rm of the Portuguese hiihdeira^ from 
ImilaTy to dance. Some 50 to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ballet called 
].e dim et la bayadere, and under 
this title Punch made one of the 
most famou.s liits of liis early days 
by ])resenting a carUjon of Lord 
Kllen1>orough as tin* Bayadere danc- 
ing before the idol of Smiinath ; [also 
sue DANCINO-OIRL]. 

1513. — “ There also came to the ground 
many dancing women bailadeiras) 

with their instruments of music, who make 
their living liy that hnsinesa, and these 
ilanced and sang all the time uf the han- 
t^uot . . — Oorr^f ii. 364. 

1.526. — “XLVII. The dancers and dancer- 
c.vies (bayladores e bayladeiras) who come 
perform at a village shall hrst go and 
])erform at the house of the princiiml man 
of the village” (fiVwmr, see QAUM). — Foral 
ilc UBOM rostvnwi dm Gaucairn *• /Mtrn/lorez de 
csla IHva de Ooa, in Art:h. Port. Or., fascic. 5, 
132. 

1.598. — “The hojithenish whore called 
Balliadeniy who is a dancer.” — Lhmhuten., 
74 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 264]. 

1.599. — “ In hAc ic<»ne prinuun profxmitnr 
inda BaJliadera, id cst .^iltatrix, tpiac in 
puhlicis ludis aliis^ue solcnnitiitibus saltando 
Spccijiciihini exhilHjt .” — De Tlry, Text to pi. 
Mi. in vol. ii. (also !*ee p. iK), and vol. vii. 
26), etc. 

|c. 1676.— “All the Baladines of G<^m- 
bnnm were present to dance in their own 
manner according to custom.”— - TVcivr/uVr, 
cd. ii. ;13.5.] 

1782.— “Suraie est renomin^ |>ar sos 
Bayadires, dont 1e veritable noin o.st 
dojtMi : cclui de Ihtijadiren tine nous leur 
donnons, vient du mot Bailadeiras, <pii 
sif^oifie en Portugais Dauseuxen.'^—Simturat, 

1794.— The name of Balliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls ; 
or saw but in Kaynal, and *War in Asia, 
by an Officer of Colonel Bnillie’s Detach- 
ment ;* it is a of^rrupt Portuguese word.”— 
Mmyr*9 Narrative of TJttie A !>Hachmznt^ 356. 

1825. — “This was the first specimen I 
had seen of the sciuthoni Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from the nfich girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they arc pur- 
chased young.^’ — ii. 180. 

c. 1836. — “ On one occasion a rumour 
reached London that a great success had 
been achieved in Paris by the perform- 
ance of a set of Hindoo danoera, called 
Lea Bayad^raa, who were supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and tbe London 
theatrical managers were at once on the 
oat vive to secure the new attraction . . . 
My father had concluded the arrangement 
with the Bayaderes before bis brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after- 
wards, the Hindoo priestesses appeared at 
the Adelnhi. They were utterly uninterest- 
ing, wholly u^ttractivc. My father lost 
£2000 by the speculatiun ; and in the family 
they were known as the * Buy-em-deun ’ 
ever after.” — Edmund 
i. 29, 30 (1884). 

BAYPAEBEE, BEOPABBY, s. 

H. hejidrly and hjopdri (from Skt. 
vydpdrm ) ; a trader, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long enj^ed in business 
in Calcutta (Mr f. F. Ogilvy, of 
Gillauders & Co.) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the couiue of 
trade in country produce before it 
reaches the hands of the European 
shipper : 

1878. . . . the enhanced rates . . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or oven in a corresponding degree ; 
for the lion's share goes into the pockets 
of curtain intermediate classes, who are the 
growth of the above sy.stem of business. 

“ Following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultivators and the exporter these are : Ist. 
The Bepparree, or i^cttv trader ; 2nd. The 
Aurnt-^r;* and 3rd. ^Fhe Mahajun, in- 
terested in the Calcutta trade. As .soon as 
the crops arc cut, Bepparree appears upi>n 
the .scene ; he visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he then take.s his purchases bi 
the Aia-Kt-dary who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is porha|K< under 
advances, and from the Avrut-dar tho 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains his supplies . . . 
for eventual despatch to the capital. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
PhoreaSf who buy from the Mahajun and 
.sell to the European exporter. Thus, be- 
tween the cultivator and the shipper there 
are .so many middlemen, whc»se partici|)ation 
in the trade involves a multiplication of 
profits, which goes a great way towards en- 
hancing the price of commodities liefore 
they roach the shipi>er’s hands."— Lrfter 
from Baboo Nohoktjmii Ohose. [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will be found in 
Uoeuy Mon. Trade and ^fanufacturfl$ of 
Lucl noWf 59 

BAZAAB, 8. H. &c. From P. hdedry 
a permanent market or street of sliops. 
Tnc word has spread westward into 


* Aurut-dar is drAot-dAr, from H. drA/if, 
•agency ’ ; phorea=^ll. phanyO, * a retailer.* 
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Arabioj Tiiikishj and, iu fipvuial 0011060^ 
into European languages, and eastward 
into India, where it lias generally been 
adopted into the vernaculars. The 
popular pronunciation is bOztIr. In 
S. India and Ceylon the word is use(i 
for a single shop or stall kept hy a 
native. The word seein 4 *to have come 
to S. Eiiro})e very early. F. Ikilducci 
Pegolotti, in his Mercantile Hand- 
book (c. 1340) gi\(*s Bazarra as a 
Genoese word foi ‘ inarket-phici^ * 
(CatJuiy, Sic. ii. 286). The word is 
adopted into ^klalay as [or in 

the poems pa.sYir«], 

1474. “-Ambrose Contarini writes of Kazan, 
that it is walled like Cumo, and with ba- 
28X8 |6arrttrt) like W.^'—Hawusio, ii. f. 117. 

1478. — Josiifat Barbaro writes: “An Ar- 
menian Chozfi Mirech, a rich merchant in 
theba2ar” (hazarro).— Ihld. f. lllc. 

ir»63. — “. . . bazar, as much iis to si\y 
the place where things are .sold.” — Ganni. 
f. 170. 

1.564. — A jirivilege by Don Sebastian of 
F<»rtugnl gives authority “ to .sell garden pro- 
duce freely in the bazars (hazdres), markets, 
and streets (of Goa) without noces.sity for 
comsent or license from the farmers n1 the 
garden pro<lucc, or from any other person 
whatsoever." — J.-Ji. Port, (h'., fa.se. 2, 157. 

c. 1566,- “La I'e.'scaria dello Perle . , . 
si fa ogn' iiniio . . . o sii la costa nil’ in 
cuntro pianUino vna villa di e bazarri 
di paglia.” — C*>stKre cU' Fidirici, in Panumo, 
iii. 3W. 

1606. — . . the Christians of the 
Bazar.” — G'oitrm, 29. 

1610. — “En la Ville de Cananor il y a vii 
bciau march^ tous les jours, rju’ils appellont 
Basare.” — Pyranl de Laval , i. 325; (Hak. 
Hoc. i. 448]. 

[1615. — “To buy pepper as cheap as we 
could in the busser.” — Fostn\, LeUfnt, 
iii. 114.] 

[ ,, “He forbad all the bezar to .sell u.s 
victuals or else. . ." — Ibid, iv, 80.] 


repair thUhQir—Tmmfs liansl, of Maha* 

loansi^y 24. 

1873. — “'Phis, remarked my handsome 
Greek friend from Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Europe. ... Go 
a little way east of this, say to Roumoniu, 
and you will find wife-baiaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies [seated in their car- 
riages, the youth.s filing by, and ]|)ausing 
Iwforo this or that beauty, t-o Imrgam with 
pa}»a alamt the dower, under her vorv 
uaso.” — Fvaser's May. S. S. vii. p. 61/” 
( IVrwww, by M, J). (Jmicaif), 

BDELLIUM, s. This aromatic 
gum-re.sin has been identified witli 
that of the Balsam odmdr<m Mxiknl^ 
H(x>ker, inhabiting the dry regions of 
Arabia and We.stcm India ; yxigal of 
Western India, and moli in Arabir, 
called in P. ho^i-jnhiiddn (Jew.s’ scent). 
What the H(‘bicw hdolah of the K. 
Phison was, wliich was renderi*d 
hdellinm .since the time of Jose]>hu.s, 
remains very doubtful. La.ssc]L lias 
suggeMed mask a.s jKissible. But the 
I argument is only this : that Dioscorides 
says some called bdellium tidS^XKov ; 
that pei'baps rejn eseiits Mud- 

dlakuy and tbougb tbere is no .'iucb 
Skt. word niuddluhfj tbere Tuiffht Ik; 
muddrakuy because tliere is niaddm^ 
which means some perfume, no one 
knows what! {Ind. Alterth. i. 292.) 
Dr. Royle says the Persian authors 
describe the Bdellium as being 
I the Tiroduct of ibe Doom jjalrri (.s»*e 
Hindu Mfidicine, p. 90). But this we 
imagine is due to .some ambiguity iu 
the seu.-«e t»i inoll. [See the authorities 
^Jnuted in Ennjd, Bihl. s..v. Bdel- 
lium which stdl leave the ijuesfioii 
iu some doubt.] 

c. A.D. 90, — “ In exchange arc ex)M>rte(] 
from Barbaricc Delta) ctwtiLs, 

bdella. . . PmyVfw, ch. 39, 

c. 1230. — “ Bdallyfin. A Greek word which 


[1623.— ** They call it Bezari Kelan, that 
is the Great Morkat. . — P. delh laf/r, 

Hak, Soc. i. 96. (P. Kaldn, ‘great’),] 

1638. — “We came into a BuBsax, or very 
faire Market place.” — IP. Brutov^ in Ball. 
V. 50. 

1666. — “Lcs Bazards ou March(5s nont 
dans une grande rue qui c.st au pi^ de la 
montagwi.-^Tkemioif v. 18. 

1672.—“. . . Ijet ua now pass the Pale 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
I»arted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Buzzaror Mercate^ploce.”— /Vi/ur, 38. 

[1826. — “ The Kotwall went to the bazaar- 
master.” — Pafidvrany Bari, ed. 1873| p. 
156.] 

1837.— “Lord, there is a honey bazar, 


1 as .some learned men think, means "The 
Lion’s Repose.’ This plant i.s the same as 
viok/r—El,n El-Iiaiih&v, i. 125. 

1612.— “Bdellium, the pund . . . xxs.”— 
Rates and V'aluutiouns (tScoiictnrf), p. 298. 

BEADALA, n.p. Formerly a port 
of some note for native craft on the 
Kanmad coast (Madura district) of tlie 
Gulf of Maiuir, Vadaulay in the Atlas 
of India. The proper name seems to 
be Veddktiy by which it is mentioned 
ill Bishop CaldwelPa Hist, of Tiniievdhj 
(p. 235), [and which is derived from 
Tam. vedu, ‘hunting,' and al, ‘a 
banyan-tree’ (Mad. A dm. Man. Gloss. 
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1). 963)]. The j>kce wad famous in the 
Portuguese History of India for a 
victory gained there by Martin Affonso 
de Sousa (Capitdo M6r do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zainor- 
ill, commanded by a famous Mahoiu- 
inedan Captain, whom the Portumiese 
called Pate Marcar, and tl>e Tuhfat-al i 
Mujahidin calls 'Ali Ibrahim Markar, : 
15th February, 1538. Barroa styles it i 
*‘ont; of the best fought battles that 
ever came off in India.” This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuiio da 
(hinha, not of Stephen da Qama, as the 
allusions in CamOea seem t<3 indicaU^. 
(^iptain JJurU>n has too hastily identi- 
fied Beadala with a ])lace on tlie corost 
Malalmr, a fact which has perhaps 
l»een the cause of this article (see 
liudaduy Oommentarv, p. 477). 

1552. — “Martin Affi»nso, with this light 
fleet, on which ho had not nuire than 400 
.soldiers, wont round (.'ape Comorin, bcini? 
aware that the enemy wore at BeadalA . . 

— Barron^ Dec. IV., iiv. viii. cap. 13. 

1.562. — “The (tovernor, departing from 
(‘ochyrn, eoastixl far as (.'apo Comoryn, 
<louhled that ('ape, and ran for Beadala, 
which is a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao [Chilawl . . iv, m. 

c. 1570. And about this time Alec 
ibmhim Miirkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjco-Alee-.Murkar, sailed out wdth 22 
grabs in the direction »»f Kaoel, and arriving 
off Bentalah. they landed, leaving their 
graljH at anchor. . . . But destruction over- 
l«»ok them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came ui^m them in their galliots, 
iitticking and capturing all their gratw. . . . 
\ow this capture by the Franks took place 
in the latter jnirt of the n»onth *)£ Shaban, 
in the year 944 [end of January, 1538J.'’-- 
Tohfut‘uf-Afifja/udr>'H. tr. b^ Kowlaiitiixm, 
j4i: 

1572.- 

“ E do.si>oi.s junto uo Cabo (Jomoriiii 
Hurna facanhu faz esclarecida, 

A frote princijml do Samorim, 

Quo de.striiir o niundo nao duvida, 


Mutupetta, inhabited chiefly by Muaul- 
mans and the former carding on 

a w<xjd trade.*' — AccoutU of ih^ rrwt. of 
Ramnadf from Mackenzie CoUectioas in J. 
R. A». Soc. iii. 170. 

BEAB TBEE, BAIB, &c. s. H. 

her, Mahr. bora, in Central Provinces 
6or, [Malay oedlam or hidara Ghina,1 
(Ski. hadjLira and vadara) ^izyphusjujii- 
ba^ Lai n . Th is is one’ of the most widely 
i diffused trees in India, and is found 
! wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
; which region it is prol>ably native. It 
I is cultivated from Queensland and 
I China V) Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
; H. Elliot identities it with the lotus 
I of the ancients, hut although the large 
‘ .juicy product of the garden Zizyvhus 
j is by no means bad, Vet, as Madden 
• *piaintly remarks, one" might eat any 
I rpiantity of it without risk of for- 
i ceitinff home and friends.” — (Fiinwh 
i Plants, 43.) 

j 1563.—“ 0. The name in (^lanareae is 5ci#\ 

I and in the Decan b4r, and the Malays call 
them ridaniA^ and they are better than ours ; 
yet not s<» good as those of Balagato .... 
which are very tasty. ’’—O^arria J)e 0., 33 
[1609.—“ Hero is also great quantity of 
gum -lack to bo had, but is of the tree called 
Ber, and is in grain like unto red mastic.’* — 

I I>ai}cer.% LtittrUy i. 30. J 

I 

I BEABER, s. The word has two 
j iiie.'iniiig.s in Anglo-Indian collfH^uial : 
I a. A i»ri]aiuiuin- carrier ; b. (In the 
j Bengal Presidency) a domestic servant 
I who lias charge of his master’s clothes, 
I housidiold furniture, and (often) of 
j his reiidy money. The word in the 
I latter meaning luis been regarded as 
' di.'itiiu l in origin, and is stated by 
Wilson to be a c«»iTuptioii of thV 
; Bengiili rnhdrf} from Skt. vyavahdriy 
I a domestic servant. There seems, 
i luiwever, to be no historical evidence 


Vencer4 co o furor do ferro c fogo ; 

Km si vor^ Beadala o martin jogo.” 

CttWKSiW, X. 65. 

By Burton (but whose mi.sconcep- 
tion of the locality has here affected ! 
his translation) : 

“ then %oell nigh reached the Capo ’dept Co- 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him is won ; 
the strongest squadron of the Bamorim 
who doubted not to see the world undone, 
he shall destroy with rage of Are and steel ; 
Be'adilA’B self his martial yoke shall fool.** 
1814.— “Vaidilai, a pretty populous vil- 
lago on the coast, situated 13 miles oast of 


for .«5uch ail origin, fjj. in any ha- 
bitual use of the term vehdrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic l>earer 
(or drdurdmreTy as he is usually styled 
by his fellow’-servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was in 
(Calcutta, in the penultimate generation 
when English ^ntlemen still kept 
mlankins, usually jast what this 
literally implies, \iz. the head-niau 
of a set of palaukin-l>earers. And 
throughout the Presidency the bearer, 
or vedet, still, as a rule, belongs to 
the caste of Kahdrs (see KUHAB), or 
palki-bearers. [Sec BOY.] 
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a. — 

o. 1780.—“. . . The poles which . , . are 
carried by six, but most commonly four 
bearers.''— fVrortio, i. 153. 

1768-71. — “ Every house has likewise , . , 
one or two sots of beiras, or palankeen- 
bearers." — UtaiMn-tintHf i. 523. 

1771. — “l)e bout lo plus court du Palan- 
(]uin ost devant, ot iK)rti$ ^r deux Beras, 
«]ue Ton nomme Boys a la Ooto (e’est a-dtre 
Gar^wix, an Angluis). Le long 

bout est pjir derriferc et ix>rto pir trois 
Beras." -Antjuetil du Perron ^ Desc. PrtUm. 
p. xxiii. 

1778.- -“They Ctinio on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel (!!oote received 
them at his headquarters. . . .” — Or me, 
iii. 719. 

1803.— “I was . . . detained by the 
scarcity of bearers." — Lin'd VafentUi, i. 372. 

b. - 

1782. — “. . . imiHxsition . . . that a 
gentleman should juiy a rascal of a SircUtr 
Bearer monthly wages for 8 or 10 men . . . 
<iut of whom he gives 4, or may perhaps 
indulge his master with 5, to carry his 
{lalankeen ." — India Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815.—'* Hev r.v a nd kin Bearer. "—(Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood’s.) 

1824.—“. . . I called to my i^o-^for-bearer 
who was lying on the Hour, outside the bed- 
room." — Seetff, Ethra, ch. i. 

1831. — . . le grand maltre de ma 
gardc-iobe, sirdar beehrah." — Jacquemont, 
Correspondance, i. 114. 

1876. — ‘*My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva’.s ayah had struck at the last moment 
and stopt^ed behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and was loading a diminutive mule 
with a miscellaneous (issortment of bra.ss 
jiots and blankets .” — A True Reformer, 
ch. iv. 

BEEBEE, s. H. from P. a lady. 
[In its contracted form bly it is a<ided 
a.s a title of distinction to the names I 
of Mnsulinan ladie.s.] On the princi}>le | 
of degradation of titles which is so ' 
general, this word in appliwilicm to 
Eiiropejin ladies has been suj)erseded 
by the hybrids Mem-Sdhib, or Madam- 
iiah/iby though it is often applied to 
European maid-servants or other 
Englishwomen of that rank of life. 
[It retains its dignity as the title of 
the Bthd oi Cananore, known as Blbi 
Valiyay Malayal., ‘great lady/ who 
niles in that neighbourhood and 
exercises authority over three of the 
islands of the Laccaiiives, and is by 
i-ace a Moplah Mohaiiunedan.l The 
word also is sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it would 


seem, Oriental Tiirki. Ih Pavet de 
Courteille’s Diet, we have “ Bibu dame, 
epouse 14gitime ” (p. 181). In W. India 
the word is said to be pronounced Mo 
(see Burton^s Sind). It is curious that 
among the Sakalava of Madagascar 
the wives of chiefs are termed 5i6?/y 
but there seems hardly a possibility 
of this having come Irom Persia or 
India. [But for Indian influence on 
the island, see Encycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
XV. 174.1 Tlie word in Hova means 
‘animal.^ — (Sibree^s Mndagamvry p. 253.) 

[c. 1610. — ** Nobles iii blood .... call 
their wives Bybis." — Pitrard de Laeal, Hak. 
Soc. i. 217.] 

1611. — . . the title Bibi ... is in 
Persian the same as among us, sennora, or 
dofla." — Teixeira, Jietacion . . . de Hormuz. 
19. 

c. 1786. — “The word Luwndika, which 
means the son of a slave-girl, was also con- 
tinually on the tongue of the Nawaub, and 
if he was angry with any one he called him 
by this name ; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appollatif»n to which was 
attached great favour,* until one day, Ali 
Zumtin Khan . . . represented to him that 
the word was low, discreditable, and n^/t 
fit for tho use of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Nawaub smiled, and stud, ‘O 
friend, you and I are lx>th the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on whom 
be good wishe.M and Panidiso !) are tho sons 
of a Bibi." — Hist, of Hydnr Naik, tr. by 
Miles, 486. 

[1793.— *‘ I, Beebee Bulaa, the Princess 
of Cannanoro and of the liaccadives Islands, 
&c., do acknowledge and give in writing 
that r will pay to che Government of tho 
English East India Gornywiny the moiety 
of whatever is the produce of my countr}^ 

. . ."—Evjagement in Lotjan, Alalatnir, 
iii. 181-1 

BEEOH-DE-MER, s. The old 
trade way of writing and pronouncing 
the name, Iridio-de-mar (l^orrowcnl from 
the I’ortuguese) of the .sea-slug or 
holothurin, sf) highly valued in China. 
[See menu of a dinner to which the 
Duke of CoriTiaiight was invited, in 
Bally Thimjs Ohinesey 3rd ed. p. 247.] 
It is split, cleaned, dried, and then 
carried tf) the Straits for export to 
China, from the Maldiveij, the Gulf 

* Hie "Bahotliir" could hanlly have read Don 
Quixote I But what a curious parallel ureseiitK 
itself I When Saiicho is bragging of his aangliter 
to the “ fSquire of the Wood/^and takes umbrage 
at the free epithet which the said fikiuire applies 
to her (s launiika and more) ; the latter remuids 
him of the like term of apparent abuse (hardly 
reproduceablo here) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the highest fond- 
ness and applause l-^Part IL ch. 18. 
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of Manar, and other parts of the 
Indian seas further east. The most 
complete iwcount of the way in whicli 
this somewhat important article of 
commerce is prepared, will l)e found 
in the Tijdschnft voor Nederlandsch 
Indiey Jaarg, xvii. ]>t. i. See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANG. 

BEECHMAn, also MEECHIL- 
MAN, s. Sea-H. for ‘midshipman.’ 

(Rochuck). 

BEEGAH, s. H. blghd. Tlie most I 
common Hindu measure of laiid-are^i, 
and varying much in ditfereiit jwirts 
of India, whilst in every ]Jcirt that 
has a btgfui there is also cerUiii to he 
a puck(i btcyah and a kufeha heegali (vhlt* 
CUTCHA and PUCKA^, the latter being 
.some fraction of the former. The 
het'ffoh formerly arl(»pted in the Revenue 
Survey of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
the C’anal Department there, wa.s one 
of 3025 yards oi‘ $ of an acre. | 
This \vju5 apparently founded on 
Ahhar’.s which contained 3600 

.rp Jldhi guzy of alxmt 33 inches each. 
[For which .-^oe Ain, trails. Jarretfy ii. 
62.] Hut it is now in otticial returns 
superseded hv the English acre. 


[1614.— ‘*Nurratu«e saith he etandeth 
bound before Beaga for 4,800 and odd 
mamoodiea."— Lettn^s, ii. 282.] 

[1505.— Begum." See quotation under 

KfiANUM.] 

[1617. — “Their Company that offered to 
rob the Beagam’s junck.”— AVr T, Hof, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 4.54.J 

1619.— “ Behgid the ^irl camev another 
Beffum, al-so an old woman, but lean and 
feeble, holding on to life, with her teeth, 
as one might .sav.”— /^ iMu VaJLlr^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. 6. 

165^1. — “Begun, Heine, ou espouse dti 
Scluih.” '-/>c /« UuHlfatje h Uuuz^ 127. 

[1708. — “They are called for this reason 
‘Begom/ which means Free from Care or 
St^heitude " (as if P, * without euro ' I) 

/f. of thr Miirjul htfmtshf in IndiUf 

K. T., 287.] 

1787. — “Among the charges (figain.st 
Hastings) there is but one engc^ed, two 
at most~“tho BQgum’B to Sheridan ; the 
Hannee of Ch^heed (Gohnd) to Sir James 
Erskine. So plea.4e your palate." — £d, 
Burke to Sir 0. Elliot. ’ L, of Tjd. Alhttu. 
i. ni>. 

BEEJOO, s. Or * Indian badger,’ as 
it is .sometimes called, H. hijfc [5tjp«], 
MHlivora imlior, Jerdon, IBUmfonly 
Mtunmaliity 1761. It i.s also often 
called 111 Upper India the Grave-digger^ 
[giyrkhod6\ Irom a belief in it.'^ lui»i 
pract ice.s, prol wil ily n nj lust . 


1763. — “I never sei/xMl a beega <»r hmr(t 
hujfid) belonging to C.iloutta, nor have I 
ever iinpre.‘i»>cd your goma^tahs." . . jXtncdf* 
KdJttm ’/!/<, in Ulrltfs Afrm. of 
i. 129. 

182JJ. — “ .V Begah has been computc<l at 
one-third of an acre, but its .siy.c differs in 
almost every province. ’Ihe smallest litijuh 
may nerhrip.s bo CMrniuitod iit <jne-third, .md 
the largest at two-thinN of an aerc."-- 
Malcolui's Vrutral Jtidia, ii. 15. 

1877. -“The Resident was gmtitiiMl at the 
low rate of asse.ssment, which was on the 
general average eleven annas or l.v. IJr/. per 
beegah, that for the Ni/jun's country liciiig 
upwards of four rupees/’ -J/^adoirs Tajifur^ 
tStut'ff of mij Lfr, ii. ,5. 

BEEGUM, BEGUM, &c. s. A 

Princc.stf, a Mi.stre.ss, a Ijjidv of Ihuik ; 
applied to Mahon iincdan lad and 
in the well-known ca.se of the Beegnm 
Sumroo to the ]»rofessi»dly Uliri.stiau 
(native) wife of a EiirojMsin. Tlic 
word appeals to he Or. Tnrki. hlgaviy 
[which some connect with Skt. hhagay 
‘lord,’] a feminine formation from 
/>Vo, ‘diief, or lord,’ like Khdnum from 
Khdn ; hence P. begam. \Beg api^t^Ars 
ill the early travellers as Beage!\ 


BEER, This liquor, imported 
from Englainl, [and m>w largely made 
in tlu* country], has been a favourite 
in India from an early date. Porter 
seems to have lu'cii common in the IStli 
century, jiuiging from the advertise- 
I luciits in the CalratUi Gazette; and 
the Pah Ait made, it i.s jae.siimed, 
e.vpres.sly for the India market, ap- 
jFcar.s in the earliest years of that 
publication. Tliat e'ipres.sioii has long 
l»e,en disusisl in India, and hei^Ty simply, 
has represented tlic thing. Hodgson’s 
at the beginning of this century, was 
the beer iu almost universal use, re- 
placed by Biiss, and Allsopp, and of 
tale Years by a variety of other brands. 
[Hodg.son’s ale is immortal i.sed in Boa 
(fimlticr.] 

1638. — . . the C’aptaiii . . . wa.s well 
l>rovidcd with . . . excellent good Sack, 
Pngtixk Beer, French Wines, Aral*, .and 
other refreshments."-- Mtoulet»loy /?. T., 

p. 10. 

1690. — (At Surat in the English Factory) 
.... Buro/y^ Wines and KngiUth Beer, 
bocan.se of their former aixjuaintance with 
our Palates, ore most coveted and luo-st 
desirable Liquors, and tho’ sold at high 
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Kates, are yet puroliasod and drunk with 
pleasure.’'— -Ownjrfoa, 395. 

1784.— “ Ijondon Porter and Pale Ale^ 
light and excellent . . . 150 Sicca Rs. per 
hhd, . . Tn Setofi-Karrt i. 39, 

1810. — ** Porter, palc-alc and table-beer 
of great strength, are often drank after 
me^s ." — Wiiliamsorif V. M. i. 122. 

1814.- o 

“ What are the luxuries they boast them 
here ? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled 

beer." 

From ‘ The CtviHy a Pc»cm in 6 parts, &c. 
by a late resident in the East.’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. Tn 
this respect it reads something like a cari- 
cature of “Oiikfield,” with<iut the noble 
character and sentiment of that lK)ok. As 
the Rev. Hobart Cauntcr, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.” 

BEEB, COUNTRY. At present, at 
least in Upper India, tliis expression 
simply inai< 3 ates ale made* in India 
(see COUNTRY) as at Miusnri, Kasaidi, 
and OoUuAiiniiid Breweries. B\it it 
formerly was (and in Madras ])erhaps 
still is) applied to finger-beer, or to 
a Ijeverage deseribea in -some of tlie 
quotations below, winch must have 
become ob.sulete eiirly in the last 
century. A drink of this nature called 
Siigar-beer was the ordinary drink at 
Batavda in the 17th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed tlie 
prevalent unhealthiness. This is pro- 
bably what is described by Jacob 
Bontius in the first ([uoUition : 

1631. — There is a recipe given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all le.ss good than 
Dutch beer. . . . Take a hwped cask of 
30 antpAorac (?), fill with pure river water ; 
add ^b. black Java sugar, 4oz. tsniannds, 
3 lemons cut up, cf>rk well and put in a cwl 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
fir^” &c. — Ilufl. Xat. et M(d, Jndiae Or/rw/., 
p. 8. We doubt the result antici])atcd. 

1789. — “ They use a pleasant kind of drink, 
oalled CoUBtiy-beer, with their victuals ; 
which is composed of toddy . . . porter, 
and brown-R^igar ; is of a brisk nature, but 
when cooled with saltf>etro and water, be- 
comes a very refreshing draught.” — Munro^ 
NamUiiXf 42. 

1810. — “A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Gountxy- 
be«r, is in rather gtMraX use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the rcpa.sts.”—irif/ iaiafon, v, M. ii. 122. 

BEEB^DBINKINO. Up al>out 
1800 , and a little later, an ordiitary 


e.xchange of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, U) 
“ drink beer ” with you ; in imitation 
of the English custom of drinking 
wine together, which l>ecame obsolete 
somewhat eiirlier. In Western India, 
when such an invitation was given at 
a mess-table, two tumblers, holding 
half a bottle e>ach, were brought to 
the inviter, who carefully divided the 
bottle between the two, and then .sent 
one to the guest whom he invited to 
drink with niiii. 

1848. — “‘Ho airit got di^iangy manners, 
dammy,' Bragg observed t*> his first mate ; 

• ho wouldn’t dt> at Government llonst*, 

Ko|^r, w'here his Ijordship and l^ly 
William was as kind to me . . . and a.'^kirig 
mo at dinner to take beer with him heforo 
the Commander-in-Chiof himself . . — 

Vanity Fair^ II. ch. xxii. 

1853. — “ First ouc ofticor, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at moss, 
.as a kind of t<u )t suspension of hostilities.” 
— GaX;/i#'/d, ii. 52. 

BEETLEFAKEE, n.]). "‘lu soiUf* 

ol<i Voyages coins \ised at Mocha are so 
called. The word i.s the 

* Fruit-niarket,^ the naim* of a bazar 
there.” So V. P. Brown. The place 
is ill fact the (.’oilee-niart ot whicli 
Hodeida is tlui port, from wliicli it 
IS about 30 111 . distant inland, and 4 
iiiarcbtis nortli of Mtx.lia. And tlio 
name is ruilly Bait-id-Faklh^ ‘I'be 
House of the Jlivine,’ from the tomb 
of the Habit Ahmad Ibu Musa, whicli 
ava.s the mudeus of the plare. — (See 
Ritter, xii. 372 ; se(* also BEETLE- 
FACKIE, MiUnirn, i. 96.) 

lt>90. — “(Joffcc . . . grows in abnn- 
dincje at Beetle-fuckee . . . t'md other 
parts.”— 46.5. 

1710. — “’rhey daily bring down coffee 
from the mountains ti> Betelfaquy, which 
is not alx>vo 3 1onguo.s off, where there is 
a market for it every day of the week.” — 
{Frnvch) Voyage iu Arabia the Ilapny. K. T., 
London, 1726, p. 99. 

1770. --“The tree that produces the Coffee 
grows in the territf^ry of Betel-faqili. n town 
belonging U> Yemen.”— (tr. 1777). 
i. 3f>2. 

BEGAR, BIGARRY, a. H. began, 
from P. begar, ‘forced labour ’[5« ‘with- 
out,* gdr (for har), ‘ one who works * 1 ; 
a person pressed to carry a load, ov qo 
otner work really or profoasedljf for 
l>ublic service. In some provinces 
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hegdr is the forced labour, and bigdrl 
tlie pressed man ; whilst in Karnuta, 
begdrl is the jwrforinance of the lowest 
village offices without money payment, 
but with rcniuneration in grain or 
land (WiUon). C. P. Brown says the 
word is Oanare.se ; but the origin is 
hardly doubtful. 

[]519.— “It happenofi that one day sixty 
bigairis went from the Comorin side towards 
the fort loaded with oyster-shoUs.*' — Cmtan- 
heduj Bk. V. ch. 38.] 

[1525. — “The inhabitants of the vilhigcs 
arc l:x)\irid to supply begBiins who arc work- 
men.”— drcAti*. PtJrt. Onent. FjiAC. V. 
p. 126,] 

[1535. — “Telling him that they fought 
like heroes and worked (at huilding tho fort) 
like bygairys. iii. 625.] 

15.54. Arul to 4 begguaryna, who serve 
fls water carriers to the Portuguese and others 
in tho .said intrcnchinert, 1,5 leaks a day to 
each. . . Boiffho^ Tomho, 78. 

1673.— ■* f/ocurx, whither T t*H)k a Pil- 
griniJige, with one other (jf the Factors, 
Four Peons, and 'I'wo Biggereens, or l*ortcrs 
only.” — i'/v/r'r, 158. 

1800. — “Tho bygarry system is not 
bearable ; it mu.st be almli.shed entirely.” — 
WUfInfftvtty i. 24*1, 

1815. — AifrJnso/LS India Treaft*s, Ac., 
contains under thi^ year nunienms sunnnds 
issued, in Nepal War, to IIill Chiefs, stipu- 
lating for attendance when re< pared with 
^^begarees an<l saipoys.”— ii. 339 

1882. — “The Malaiina people were .s^irne 
time b.'uk ordered to make a [»nutieable 
road, but they llatly refused to d»» anything 
of tho kind, .«aying they h.id never done any 
begAr lalxuir, and did not intend to do any.” 
— {re/. ivantin(/.) 


[1676. — “Translate of a letter from Shaus- 
teth Caukne (Shai.sta Khan) ... in answer 
to one from Wares Cawno, Great Chancellor 
of the Province of Beaira about the English.” 
— In Birdwood, Rtp. 80]. 

The following is the first example 
we liave noted of the occurrence of 
the three famous names in com- 
bination ; * 

1679. — “On periisiil of several letteis 
relating tf> the procuring of the Great 
McGill’s Phymiauml for trade, castome free, 
in the Bay of Bengali, the Chief in Council 
at Hugly is ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to he Customs free in Bengal, 
Orixaand Bearra. . ."—Ft. Bt. tJeo. Ce/w., 
20th Feb. in Mutt’xand Exts., Pt. ii. p. 7. 

BEHUT, II -p. H. TieJutt. One of 
tlie names, and in fact the proper 
name, of the Punjab river which we 
now call Jelnm {i.e. Jhllfira) from a 
town on its banks : the Hyduspes or 
JlUluiipt.'i the ancients. Bf»th Behat 
and the Gicek name ari^ cornijition.s, 
in ilillereut ways, of the Skt. name 
VitaniO. Sidi *Ali (p. 200) calls it 
the nwr <jf Bahra. Babra or Hliera 
uas a disU'ict tin* ciwr, and the 
I town and lalisil still remain, in 
Slialipur Dirit. [It “is called by tlm 
natives of Kasmir, wliere it rises, 
the Bedasta^ which is but a slightly- 
altered form of its Skt. name, tfie 
which means * wide-.s])read.* ” — 
MrCrindle, Invasion of India^ 93 seqq.} 

1 BElRAMEEk BYBAMER also 
' BTBAMPAUT, s. P. hairnm,, hiiraia}. 


The. name of a kind of c(»ttfm stiifi’ 


BEHAB, II.]). II. Bihdr. That ' 
province of tlie, Mogul Emjiire whicli | 
lay on the Ganges immediately above j 
Beiig?il, was so calle«l, and still retains I 
the name and character of a province, 
under the Lieut eiiant-Goveruor ot 
Bengal, and embracing tlie ten modern 
districts of Patna, Saran, (Java, Sluiha- 
had, Tirhut, Chain pfiran, the iSantfd 
Pargana.s, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, and 
Purniali. The name wjls taken from 
the old city of Bihar, and that de- 
rived its title from being the site of 
a famous Vihara in Buddhist times. 
In the later day.s of Mahoininedan rule 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa were under one Suhadar, 
viz. the Nawah, wdio resided latterly 
at Murshidahad. 

^ “Sarkar of Behar; containing 
46 Mahals. . .'Win (tr. Junrlt), ii. 153.] 

F 


wliich ajipears frefjueiitly during the 
tlourisliiiig piM’iod of the exjxirt of 
these from Jiidia ; but the exact 
cliaracter of which we lia\e Wen 
unable to ascertain. Tii earlier times, 

I as ap]»ears from the lirht <[uolation, 

I it a very fine >t,ufl‘. [hroiii the 
{quotation daied 1(509 below, they ap- 
pear to have resembled the line linen 
Known as “ Holland ” (for which see 
llrnpcr^s Diet, s.v.).] 

c. 1313.— Ibu Ikituta mention.**, among 
presents .sent by Sultan Mahommed Tughlak 
of Delhi to tho great Ktinn, “]00 suits of 
raiment called bl^amlyah, i.r. of a cotton 
stuff, which were iff unequalled beauty, and 
were each worth 100 dinars [rupees].”— iv. 2. 

[1498.— “20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embnndery which they call 
Bes^amies.” — Hak. Soc. 197.] 

1510.—“ Fifty .ships are laden every year 
in this place (Bcngiila) with cotton and silk 
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stuffs . . . that is to say bairam.’’— Phr- 
^lema, 212. 

[1513.— “And captured two Chaul ships 
Men withbeirames.*’— Carttts^ 
p. 166.] 

1554. — “ From this country come the 
muslins called Oandaharians, and those of 
Daulatabud, Beruputri, and Bairami." — 
Sidt AU, in J.A.SJt., v. 460. 

,, “And for 6 beirames for 6 sur- 
plices, which are (riven annually . . . 
which may be w'orth 7 pardaos.” — S. Bo- 
telhoy Tallin,, 129. 

[1609.— “A sort of cloth called Byramy 
resemblinj; Holland cloths.” — hanoer*. 
Letters, i. 29.] 

[1610. — “Bearams whit« will vent better 
than the black.” — Jhid. i. 75]. 

1615. “10 ])ec. byrama nill (see ANILE) 
of 51 per corjf, . . .*'~Cocks's Uiary. 
I. 4. 

[1648. — “Beronis.” Quotation from Van 
Twi.st, s. V. GINGHAM.] 

[c. 1700.— “50 blew byrampants (read 
byrampautB, H. jnlt, *a length of cloth’). 
— In Notes and (^tneries, 7th Ser. ix. 29.] 

1727. — “Some Sumt BafUies dyed blue, 
and some Berams dyed rod, which are l)oth 
coarse cotton cloth.”— .4. Uaniilhm, ii. 125. 

1813. — “Byrama of '»orts,” among Surat 
piece-goods, in Milburn, i. 124. 

BEITCUL, u.p. VV(^ do not know 
how this name, slirmld l»e pro]>erly 
written. The place, occupies the 
isthmus coiinectiiifr Oarwar Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to the Harbour of Carwur, the inner 
part of which is Beitcul Cove. 

1711.— “Ships may ride secure from the 
So uth W est Mon.soon at Jiafte Cove (qu. 
BATTECOLE O' ^i^d the River is Tiavigablo 
for the largest, after they have once got ih.” 
— Lw'li/er, 272. 

1727. — “The Boringuese, have an. l.sland 
called Anjediva [«eo ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
about two mile.s from Batcoal.' — A, 
MamUtan^ i. 277. 

BELGAUM, Ti.p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the S. Mahratta country. The projier 
name is said to be (^Janarese Vennu- 
grOmdj ‘ Bamlxio-Town.* [The name of 
a place of the same designation in the 
Vizagapatam district in Madras is siid to 
be derived from Skt. bila-grdmay ‘cave- 
villdge-* — Mad. Admin. Man. Glm. s.v.] 
The name occurs in He Barros under 
the form “Cidade de Bilgan” (Dec. 
IV., liv. yii. cap 5). 

BENAMEE, adj. P.— H. be-ndml, 
‘anonymous’ ; a term specially applied 


to documents of transfer or other con- 
tract in which the name entered a.s 
that of one of the chief parties (e.g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the j’crsun 
really interested. Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common 
in India, especially in Bengal, and are 
not, bv aiiv nicfiiis necessarily fradu- 
lent, though they have ofttni Injen so- 
[“ There probably is no country in the 
world except India, wheic it would be 
nec-eastiry to write a chapter ‘On the 
practice of putting property into a 
false name.” — (Mayne, Hindu Law, 
373).] Tn the Indian Filial Code 
(Act XL V. of 1860), ser.tions 421-423, 
“on fraudulent deeds and disj^ositions 
of Property,” ai)pear to be esj)ecially 
directed iigainst the di.sh(mest use t>f 
this benatnee system. 

It is alleged by C. P. Brown on the 
authority of a sUtemeiit in the Friend 
of India (without sfuK-ilic reference) 
that the pro]>er term is hondml, adopted 
from such a phriisi^, fus handwi chtttht, 
‘a transferable note of hand,* such 
note-.s commencing, ^ ha ■’ntlin-ifuldna,^ 
‘to the name or address of* (Abrahaiii 
Newlands). This is eoueeivablo, ami 
probably true, Ixit we have not the 
evidence, and it is op]H>sed to all the 
authoritie.s : and in any case the present 
form and interpretation tlu* term he- 
nduii has become csUiblisbed. 

18.54. — “ ft is very much the h.abit in 
India to make purchases in the iiamo of 
others, and from whatever causes the prac- 
tice may Have arisen, it has existed for a 
sorie.s of years : and these transactions arc 
known as ‘ Benamee tran.sacticjns ’ ; they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr Justice Hyfle's Notes.”— />f. 
Justice, Knight Bruce, in Mtsjrc’s Hcq)orts of 
Cases on Appeal before the P. C<., vol. vi. 
p. 72. 

“The presumption of the Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole property of the family is joint estate 
. . . where a purchase of real e.stato i.s 
made by a Hindoo in the nauie of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindoo law is 
in favour of its l>eing a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the ])arty 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that ho was solely entitled.” — Note by the 
Editor of above Vol., p. 53. 

1861. — “The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 
system. . . . It is a peculiar contrivance for 
getting the benoftts and credit of property, 
and avoiding its charges and liabiufcies. It 
consists in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but really in secret trust for 
another, and by ringing the chaises between 
the two . . . relieving the land from being 
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attached for any liability |)ersonal to the 
Iiroprietor.’* — W, Money ^ Jaca, ii. 261. 

1862.— ** Two ingredients are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section (§ 423 
of Penal Code). First a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to 
the consideration. The mero^ fact that an 
assignment has l^een taken in the name 
of a person not really interested, will not 
\ye sufficient. Such ... known in Bengal 
as benamee transactions . . . have no- 
thing noceasarily fraudulent. “—J. />. 

Mayiie*s Cofnm, on the Penul Madras 

1862, p. 257. 


BENABE8, The famous and 
hojy city on tlie Ganges. H. Bandras 
from Skt. Varanasi, The popular 
Pundit etymology is from the naiiu^s 
of thc_ streaiiLS V'arand (mod. Barm) 
and the former a river of some 
size on the north and east of the citv, 
thehittera rivulet now embraced within 
its area ; [or from the mythical founder, 
Rdjd BdndrX This origin is very 
(juestionahle The name, as that of a 
city, has been (according to Dr. F. 
Hall) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since n.c. 120. The Buddhist legends 
would carry it much further back, the 
name being in tbem \ery familiar, 

[c. 250 A,D. — . . . and the EirenyBis 
from the Mutluii, un Indian tribe, unite with 
the Ganges." —^4 Jndila^ iv.] 

c, 637.- -“The Kingdom of 
(V&r&napl lieiuires) is 4000 It in cnnipiiss. 
On the west the capital adjoins the Ganges. 
. . ." — Jliuuett ThiKinq, in Be(, Boiidd, ii. 

354. 

c. 1020.--“ If you go from Biirf on the 
banks of the Oange.s, in an cjusterly direc- 
tion, you come t<i Ajodh, at the distance 
of 25 parasiings ; thence to the great Benares 
(Btoftras) about 20."— iu Etlloty 

1665.— “Banarou is a large City, and 
handsomely built; the most part ^)f the 
Houses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but tho inconveniciicy is that the Streets 
are very narrow."— Jvuw/u<?r, F. T., ii. .52 ; 
Fed. i. 118. Ho also uses the forms 

Benarei and Baaaroua, Ihid, ii. 182, 225]. 


BENOOOLEN. n.p. A settlement 
on the West Oo?i.st of Sumatra, which 
long pertained to England, viz, from 
1685 to 1824, when it was given over 
to Holland in exchange for Malacca, 
by the Treaty of London. The name 
laar 


it app^Ts as Marujkoulou or 
in FaiithieFs Cliiiiese 


^^kouldou 
geographical 


quotations, of which the date ^ not 
given (Afore. Pol, p. 666, note). The 


English factory at Bencoolen u'as from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough. 

1501.— “Benoolu" is mentioned among 
the ports of tho East Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under BAC- 
ANOBE. 


1690.— “We . , . were forced to bear 
away to Bencoag, another English Factory 
on tho same Coast. ... It two days 
before 1 went ashoar, and then 1 was im- 
portuned by the Governour to stay there, 
to be Gunner of the Fort." — Damnier. i. 
512, 


1727.— “Bencolon is an English colony, 
but tho European inhabitants not very 
numerous.” — A, HamiUoii^ ii. 114. 

1788. — “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though up>n a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costa nearly 40,000/. at 
Bencoolen, Ui facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of pepper." — ContiOiiliis^ i. 390. 


BENDAMEEB, n.p. Pers. Banda- 
niJy. A ]>opular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the River Kur (Araxe^ 
near Shim/.. Properly speaking, the 
word is the name of a (iam constructed 
across the river by the Amir Fana 
Khusrub, otheiwise called Aded-ud- 
daulab, a prince of the Buweih family 
(a.I). 905), wldcb was thence known 
in later daws as the Band-i-Amn, “The 
Prince’s Dam.” The work is mentioned 
in the Geog. Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of Sikra Fannd-Khtis- 
rah Khurrah and Kirdu Fannd Khtut- 
rah (see Barb, Meynard, Diet, dc Ut 
J*e)'sey 313, 480). " Fryer repeats a 
rigmarole that he heard about the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 
bridge by Band Haimero ( !) a prophet, 
“wlu'rcforc both the Bridge iuia the 
Plain, !us well a.s the River, hy Boterus 
is corruptly called Bindamire ” (Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475.— “And from thenso, a daies 
iomey, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ryver. 

bridge they stud Salomon caused to be 
made ." — Jiarburo (Old E. T.), Hak. Soc, 
80. 

1621.—“ . . . having to paas the Kur ^ 
a longer w'ay across another bridge caUM 
Bend’ Emir, which is as much ius to say the 
Tie {figatura), or in other words the Bndge, 
of the Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil niinar . . . and w'hich is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Dilemite who built it. . . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri- 
butes the name of Benjaeinir to the river, but 
ho is wrung, for Bendetnir is the name of tiie 
bridge and not of the river,*'— P. deila 
Valle, ii. 264. 
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1686. — •* 11 est bon d'chserver, vue le com- 
mun Peuple appelle le Bend-Emir en cet en- 
droit ah pulneUf c’est k dire le Fleuve du 
Pont Neuf ; qu’on no Tappollo par son nom 
de Bend-Emir quo proche de la Digue, qui 
lui a fait donner ce nom.’* — Chardin (ed. 
1711), ix. 45. 

1809. — “ We proceeded three miles further, 
and crossinil the River B^d-emir, entered 
the real plain of MerdashcT* — Morier (First 
Journey), 124. See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
im. 73-/4, where there is a view of the Band- 
Amir, 

1813. — **The river Bund Emeer, by some 
ancient Geographers called the Ctp'us,* takes 
its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
biiTta) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Aa^-a-Doulah DeIemi.”—i/acrfowaW Kin^ 
neir, Geog, Mem, of the Persian Empire, 69. 

1817.- 

** There’s a bower of roses by Bendameer’fl 
stream,^ 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long."— Roohh, 

1850. — *‘The water (of Lake Neyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from the Kur 
(known to us as the Bund Amir River) . . *" 
— Abbott, in J.R.O.S., xxv. 73. 

1878.— We do not know whether the 
Band-i-AmIr is identical with the quasi- 
synonymous Pul-i-Khdn by which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. See his Khxirassan, i. 45. 

BENDABA, .s. A term used in the 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state — Malay 
bandahdra, Jav. bmdard, ‘Lord.^ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Javanese titles, 
and the eticjuette in regard to it is 
very complicated. (See Tijdschr. v, 
Nederl, Indie, year viii. No. 12, 253 
wqq,). It would seem that the title 
is properly hdnddrd, ‘a treiisurer,’ and 
taken from the Skt. bhdnd^irin, ‘a 
steward or treasurer.' Haex in his 
Malay-Latin Diet, gives Banddri, 
‘ Oeconomus, quaestor, expenditor.' 
[Mr. Skeat writes that Clifford derives 
it from Benda-hara-an, * a treasury,' 
which he again derives from Malay 
bmda, ^a thing,' without explaining 
harOj while Wilkinson ^vith more pro- 
bability claase.s it as Skt.] 

1609.— “ Whilst Sequeira w'as consulting 
with Ids people over this matter, the King 
sent his Be&dhaiu or Treasure-Master on 
board." — Valentijn, v. 322. 

1539.— There the Bandaia (Bendara) of 
MoImo, (who. is as it were Chief Justicer 
among the Mahometans), (o supremo no 
mandUt, na hemra e ne justiea dos mouros) 

* “The Greeks esU it the Atoms, Khondamir 

the JTttr." 


was present in person by the express com- 
mandment of Pmro de Faria for to entertain 
him.” — Pinio (orig. cap. xiv.), in Cogan, p. 17. 

1552. — ‘*And as the Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, the counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him." — 
Castankeda, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 

1561. — “ Entiio manson . . . quodizerquo 
maUra u sen bandara polo mao etjuselho quo 
Ihe devc."— Cbn-M, Lendas, ii. 225. 

[1610. — An official at the Maldives is 
called 7?a>i.u-baiide^ Taconrou, which Mr. 
Gray interprets— Singh, ran, ‘gold,’ ban- 
dham, ‘treasury,’ thaH'ura, Skt., ‘an idol,’ 
—Pyrard de. Lavaf, Hak. Soc. i. 58.] 

1613.— “This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years’ sfiace with 
a governor . , . and with royal officers of 
revenue and justice, and with the native 
Bendara in charge of the government of 
the lower class of suhiects and foreigners." 
— Godinko de. Eredia, or. 

1631.— “There were in Malaca five prin- 
cipal officers of dignity . . . the second is 
Bendara, he is the su|3erintendent of the 
executive {mtdor da fazembi) and gt)verns 
the Kingdom : sometimes ihe liendard holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendara." — D* A tbftfnierqufi, Commentaries 
(orig.), 358-359. 

1634.-- 

“ 0 principal sogeito no governo 

De Mahomet, e privanca, era o Benddra, 

Magistnido supremo." 

Mafaca Conqnisfuda, iii. 6. 

1726.— “Bandares or are those 

who are at the ( 'ourt as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of the Royal House."— IWea- 
iijn (Ceylon), Names of Officers, tOr., 8, 

1810. — “ After the Ibija had amused him- 
self witt: their speaking, and was tired of it 
. . . tho hintara with the green eyes (for 
it i.s iho custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green Rhade.s before his oye.s, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of the Raja, and forget his duly) brought 
the bcM'>ks and packets, and delivered them 
to the bintara with the black ba-'u, from 
whoso hands the Raja received them, one 
by one, in order to present them to the 
youths." — A Mafajfs account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, traiLsl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Graham, p. 202. 

1883.— ‘‘ In most of the Btate.s the reigning 
prince ha.4 regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . the Bandahara or trea- 
surer, who is the first minister. . .’’ — Miss 
Bird, The Golden Chersonese, 26. 

BENDY, BIND7, b. ; also BANDI- 
COY (q. v.), the form in S. India ; H. 
bhindt, [bhendi], Dakh. bhendl, Mahr. 
bhendA; also in H. rdmturAi; the 
fruit of the plant Abelmoschus escuUntus, 
also Hibiscus esc. It is called in Arab. 
hdrmyah {Lane, Mod. Egypt, ed. 1837, 
i. 199: [6th ed.' i. 184: Burton, Ar. 
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NightSy xi. 67]X whence the modem 
Greek /iirdfiia. In Italy the vegetable 
is called carni Greci. The Latin 
name Ahelmoschus is from the Ar. 
h^hh-uUmvMcy *gi*ain of musk* {Dozy). 

1810.— “The bendy, called in the ‘West 
Indies okrecy is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is about the length and 
thickness of one’s finger . . . vrhen boiled 
it issoftand mucilaginous .” — Marin Graltamy 
24. 

1813. — “The banda {Ilihima esnilmtua) 
is a nutritious oriental vegekible,” — Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. i. 32 ; [2nd ed. i. 22]. 

1880. — “ I recollect the West Indian Oolcroo 
. . . being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. Tho seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at aljout 8s. the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, who . . . 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which soils 
at Bombay for Irf. tho ounce. Yet . . . 
oolroo seen continued to bo advertised and 
sold at Ss. the ounce. . . .” — yotc Vjy Sir G. 
Bii^wvad. 


B^DY-TEEE, ■=. This, a< cording I 
to Sir G. Bird wood, is the Tluspeda 
populneay Lam. [IVatty Ei'mik Diet. vi. 
j»t. iv. 45 seqq.]^ and give.s a name to 
the ^ Bendy Jkvuir^ in Bombay. (Sec 
PORTIA.) I 

BENGAL, n.j). Tlie region of the | 
Gange.s DelU and the districts im- 
mediately above it ; but <»ften in 
Engli.sh use with a wide aj)plication 
to the whole territorv garri.soncd by 
the Bengal army, name does 

not ai)pear, so far as we have been 
able to learn, in any ^lahomniedan 
or AVestern writing before the latter 
l>art of the 13th century. In the 
earlier part of that ceiiturv the 
Mahommedan writers generally c.all 
the province LakJniaotJy after the chief 
city, but we have also the old form 
Bangy from the iiidigeiums Vanga. 
Already, however, in the 11th century 
we have it 4us Vaiigdlam ou the Inscrip- 
tion of the great Tanjore Pagoda. 
This is the oldest occurrence tliat we 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengali of the 
Portuguese which has greatly jwrplexed 
geographers, proljably originatea with 
the Arab custom of giving an important 
foreign city or seaport the name of 
the country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solrmndala^ under COBO- 
MANDE^ It long kept a place in 
maps. The last occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in 


Dalrymple’s Collection, which identifies 
it wdth Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong was the 
place intended by the older writers (see 
varthema and Ovingtm). The former, 
as regards his visiting BangheUay deals 
in fiction — a thing clear from internal 
evidence, andt* e.\j>re.ssly alleged, by 
the iudicioLis Garcia ae Orta : “As 
to what you say of Ludo\dco Varto- 
mano, 1 liave .s]X)ken, lx)th here and 
in Poitu^l, with men w'ho knew him 
here in India, and they told me that 
he went about here in the garb of 
a Mo^)r, and then reverted to u.s, doing 
penance for his sins ; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut 
and Cochin .” — ColloquioSy f. 30. 

c. 12f>0.--“ Muhammad Bakhtiyiir . . . 
returned to Beh^r. Great fear of him pre- 
vailed in tho minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang, 
and K^mntp.”— in Elliot. 
ii. 307. 

1298. — “Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 . . . 
had not yot been conquered. ...” (kc .). — 
Mmxo Pohy Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

c. 1300.—“. . . then to Bijalllr (but 
bettor rojiding Bang&ia), which from of old 
is subject to Delhi , . . 
in ENwty i. 72. 

c. 1345.—“. . . wc were at sea 43 days 
and then arrived in the country' of Ba^Uia, 
which is a vast region aUninding in rice. I 
have seen no country in the world where 
provisions are ehoa)>er than in this; but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khorusiin call it ‘ a hell full of good things.* *' 
— 7/>« JiatuUiy iv. 211. (But the Emperor 
Aurungzebe is alleged to have “emphati- 
cally styled it the Paradise qf Nations.** — 
Note in Staiorums, i. 291.) 


c. 1350.— 

** Shulr shilan bnvia tMUtn-i* 

Hind 

Zin kand-i-Pdrs\ tik ba Banggla mi 
raicud.*’ Hafiz. 


t.^.y 

“ Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 
From this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengid ” (viz. his own poems). 

1498.— “Bemgala: in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor . . .in this land are 
many cotton cloths, . and silk cloths, iwd 
much silver ; it is 40 days -^rith a fair wind 
from Calicut.*— /Jofriro de V. da, G^oma, 


2nd ed. p. 110. 

1506 .— A Banielo, el suo Re \ lULoto. e 
Ii se fa el forzo de* panni de gotton. . — 

Leonardo do Ca Massery 28. 

1510 .— “We took the route towards the 
city of Baaghella ... one of the best 
that I had hitherto seen.'*— VoiiAsina, 210. 
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1516 . — ** , , . the Kingdom of BenMla, 
in which there aro many towns. . . .^lose 
of ^e interior are inhabited by Gentiles 
subject to the King of Bengala, who is a 
Moor; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there is 
much trade and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea is a gulf . . . 
and at its inner extrcmity*there is a very 
groat city inhabited by Moors, which is 
called Bengaia, with u very good harbour.'* 
-^Barbom, 178-9. 

c. 1590.~-**Buagaleh oripnally was called 
Bung ; it derived the additional td from that 
being the manic given to the mounds of earth 
whicn the ancient Rajahs caused to be niiscd 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills.” — 
Aifee/i tr. Gfadwntj ii. 4 (od. 1800); 

[tr. Jarref.ff ii. 120]. 

1690.--“ Arracan ... is bounded on the 
Nortk‘\Vf.H by the Kingdom of 
some Authors making Vh<itigani to lie its 
first Frontier City ; but Teixnrdy and gener- 
ally the l*ortHg\tPnfi Writers, reckon that ns 
a City of Bengala ; and not only .so, but 
place the City of Hnigala it .self . . . more 
South than Chtitigmi. Tho’ I confess a late 
Fmich Geographer has put R*‘nguhi into his 
Catalogue of imaginary Cities. . 
toriy 554. 

BENGAL, s. This wa.s also the 
designation of a kind of piece-goods 
exported from that country to England, 
in the 17th century. But long liefore, 
among the Moors of Spain, a line 
muslin .seems to have heeu known as al- 
bangala^ surviving in Spaui.'ih alhengala, 
(See Dozy and Eng. s. v.) [What were 
called Brtigal Stripes” were striped 
ginghams brought first from Bengal 
and first made in (Ireat BriUin at 
Pai.sley. (Draver\s Diet. s. v.). So a 
particular kina of silk was known as 

Bengal wound,” because it was “rolled 
in the rude and artles.s manner inune- | 
inorially practistjd by tlie natives of 
that country.” {Mithnniy in Watf^ 
Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 

N.E.D. for examples of tlie u.se of the 
word as late as Lord Maca\ilay.] 

1696.— “Tis granted that Bengals and 
Htoin’d Callicoo.s, and other Jinxt tMUt 
Good?, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
wich stuffs . . . — UamiUHty .In oii 

Uui Bast India Trade^ 31. 

B:^aALA, s. This is or w’as al.so 
applied in Portuguese to a .sort of cane 
carried in the army by sergeants, &c. 
(Bluleau). 

BENGALEE. n.r. A native of 
Bengal [Baboo J. in the following 


early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengaia 
is used : 

1552. — “ In tho defence of the bridge died 
throe of tho King’s captains and IMam 
Bandam, te who.se charge it was committed, 
a HengaH (Bengala) by nation, and a roan 
sagacious and cmfty in striitageras rather 
than n soldier (oavalheiro),”— 11., 
vi. iii. 

[1610.— “ Bangasalys.” See (flotation 
from Teixeira under BANK8HALL.] 

A note to the Seir Matafjhn'ifh quote.9 
a Hindustani proverb : Bangail jangHtl, 
Kaskwlri Wjurl, /.«*. ‘The Bengalee is ever 
an cntiiiigler, the Ca.shmcerec without 
religion.* 

[In modern Anglo-Indian imrlance 
the title is often applied in ])rovinces 
other than Bengal to office rs from K. 
India. The following from Madra.s is 
a curions early instance of the same use 
of the word : — 

[1699.— “Two Bengalles here of Council.*' 
— Unlgf.'ty l)lanfy Hak. Soc. ii. cflxvii.] 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An eiri- 
thet applied by tlie denizens of tnc 
other Prevsideneies, in facetious dis- 
pai'agemeiit to Madras. At Madra.H 
lUself “all Carnatic fashion” is an 
habitual expression among older 
English-speaking natives, which ap- 
pears to convey a .‘similar idea. 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

1860. . . to yc Lr)nd 0 of St Thom^. 

It ys ano darUe bonde, & ther dwcllen yo 
Cimmerians whereof .spokoth ^)amctn0 
Poeta in hys A to thy.s Daye thei 

clepen TH ruchro0i,iTr ge Jp tnphtrb ffolkr.” 
—Frwj'.tf'nfn of' Sir J. Maundfriffy from, a MS. 
latrfg dm-in‘vr*d.. 

BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, A 

kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of the Sfyrux benzoin, Dryander, in 
JSmiiatra, and from an iindetenniTied 
.siHicifts in Siam. It got from the 
Aval) traders the name lubdn-JdAoi, i.e. 
‘Java Frankincense,* corrupte.d in the 
Middle Age.s into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article — 
lo benyioi, wdionce bengioi, benzoin, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
coiTCctly by De Orta, and by Valentijn, 
and suggested by j^rbosa in the quota- 
tion below. Spanish forms are oenjui, 
Tnmjui; M<xleru Port, heijoim, heiguimi 
Ital. bekuino, &c. The terms JdwtX, 
Jdwi were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Siimatr^ and their i>rodiicts. (See 
Marco Polo. ii. 266 ; [Linschoten^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. 96] and the tirst f|Uotatioii 
here.) 

c. 1350. — “After a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives iU name Ut the Jdw\ 
inoen.se (aMubfln al-jawX).**— /5a JicUuta^ 
iv. 2^. 

1461.— ‘ y lave these things that 1 have 
written to thee next tby heart, and (kid 
grant that we may be always at peace. The 
presents (herewith) : Benzoi, rotoli 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Due paja di tapeti. . 
^Ijetter frou the A’ofoftia of Egjfpt to the 
Doge Posquale Malipieru, in the Lives of the 
Doges, Muiv^orty Jteinnu Itafo arwuikrlplorfSt 
xxii. col. 1170. 

1498. — JCarnanz . . . w from Calcciit 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see SARNAU) 
... in this land there is much beijoim, 
w'hich costs iii cnizados the farnzaifa^ and 
much rt/oerc which costs xxv cnizt.idos the 
farazalla” (see FBAZALA). — Hoie-lro dtt 
Viagtvi de V. d(i (kimay 109-110. 

1516. — “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and the 
very good Ixx fanams." — JkirboMt (Tariff of 
Prices at Calicut), 222. 

,, “Benjuy, which is a resin of tree** 
which the Mtxirs call i uUin jtu'l.'* — Ibid. 188. 

1539. — “ (Mnco quintals do beijoim do 
bonintis.” /\am, cap. xiii. 

1563. — “And all these species of benjuy the 
inhabitants of the crnintry call ccjaM/mni,]* 
but the Moors C4ill them louan jaoy, i.r, 
‘incense of Java’ . . . for the Arabs c«\ll 
incense louan" — (tarrt’a, f. 2lb\ 

1584. — “ Belzuinum inandolalo* fnun Sian 
and Banis. Bel/.innum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Borneo?). —/tin W, in Half, ii. 413. 

1612. -“Beniamin, the pund iiii 
Hates awl Valuatioim of Mt^rrhimlize (Scot- 
land), pub. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, 
p. 298. 

BENU^ ii.p. This word, Malay 
hinuway [iu standai'd Malay, according 
to Mr. Skeat, bennwa or fcctiwcil 
}>roperly tnuaiis Maud, couiitryy ana 
the Malays use oramj-hanmod in the 
sense of aborigines, applying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
Hence “ Beiiiias ” has been itsed by 
Europeans as a pro])er name of those 
tribes. — S<ie Crawfurdy Diet. Ind. Arch, 
sub voce. 

1613. — “The nativcK of the interior of 
Viontana (UJong-iana, v.) are pro|iorly 
those Banuaa, nlnck anthrunuphagi, and 
hairy, like .satyrs .” — (kxfinlo ae kreabij 


* On benjuy de bonioos (" of flowers”), see De 
OWo, If. 28, 30. 31. And ou benjuy de amendoadQ 
or mandolalo (wtandolado t of almond *') id. 80v. 

t KamafUm or KamiiUin in Malay and Javanese. 


BEBBBBTN, BABBEBYN, n.p. 

Otherwise called Berutoalay a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon, 
al>out 35 in. south of Columljo. 

c. 1350. — “'Phiia, led by the Divine merer, 
on the morrow ^ the Invention of the Holy 
Croas, we found ourselves brought aafely 
into port in a harbour of Soylutn, called 
PerviliB, over {gainst Paradise.” — Afari- 
t/nol/iy in Catfui% ii. 357. 

c. 1618. — “At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modcliar [Modelliar] and all his 
kinsfolk.” — Bocarro^ hemdoy 713. 

1780.— “Barbarien Island.”— /Inan, iVeio 
hlTecloTtjy 5th ed. 77- 

1836.— “Berberyn Island. - . . There is 
said to bo an anchorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor .” — JIvrslurgky 
5th ed. 551. 

[1859. — Tennent in his map {Ceylon^ 3rd 
ed.) gives Barberyn, Barberyi Barbeny.] 

BEBIBEBI, s. An acute di.s(‘4ise, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
dropsical syniptoins, jus well as paralytic 
weakiu-is and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed brejithing. 
In casi»s where deldlity, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspntea are extremely 
severe, the jiatient sometimes dies in 6 
tcj 30 hours. ^Fhough rece.nt reports 
.seem to refer to this disiiase as almost 
confined to native-s, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincoinalee, 2(X) Europeans 
died of it. 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singlialc.s*^ l}eiri [the Mad. Admin. Man. 
Gloss, s. V. give.s barihari], ‘debility.’ 
This kind of reduplication is really a 
common Singhalese juactice. It is alsi> 
sometimes alleged to be a W, Indian 
Negro term ; and other worthle&s 
guesse.s have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is ou the whole 
most probable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.J>.\ III the cpiotationa from 
Bontius ana Bluteau, the disejise de- 
scribed seems to be that formerly known 
as Bajrbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseased as quite dis- 
tinct, but Sir Joseph Fayrer, who has 
jiaid attention to beriberi and written 
uiKin it (see The Practitioner y January 
1877), regards Barhiers as “the dry 
form of and Dr. Lodewijks, 

quoted below, says briefly that “the 
ikirbiers of some ‘French writers is in- 
contestably the same disease.” (On this 
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it is necessary to remark tliat the use 
of the term" Barhiers is by no means 
confined to French writers, as a glance 
at the (motfitions under that word will 
show). The disease prevails endemically 
in Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in 
the coast-tracts, and U]> to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma affd the ^Malay 
region, including all the islands, at 
least so far as New Giiine«i, and also 
Ja|>an, where it is known as hakke: 
[see Chamberlain^ Thiwjs Ja'pane^y 3rd 
ecL p. 238 sequ.]. It is very prevalent 
in certain Madras Jails. Tlie name lias 
become somewhat old-fashioned, but it 
has recurred of late years, especially 
in hospitiil reports from Madras and 
Burma. It is frecjiienlly ejhdemic, 
and some of tlie Dutch ]>hysicians ro- 
rard it as infectious. See a pamj»lik*t, 
Beri-Beri door J. A. Lodmnjhs ond’ 
ofkier van Gezondheit hij het Ned. In- 
dtsche Legei'^ Ilarderwijk, 1882. In 
this pamplileL it is stated that in 1879 
the totiil number of }>eri-heri patients 
in the military hospitals of Nether- 
lands-India, amounted to 9873, and 
the deaths among these to 1682. In 
the great military hospitals at Acliin 
there died of beri-heri between 1st 
November 1879, and 1st April 1880, 
574 persons, of wdiom the great, majority 
were dimngarheiders^ i.e. * forced 
labourers.* These .'Statistics .show the 
extraordinary prevalence and fatality 
of the di.sease in the Archijielago. 
IKitch literature on the .subject is con- 
siderable. 

Sir George Bird>vood tells u.s that 
during tlie Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witne.ss(^d beri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, e.specially among the East 
African stokers on board tlie .steamers. 
The sutterers became dropsically dis- 
tended to a va.st extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second quotation scurvy is evi- 
dently meant. This .seein.s much allied 
by caus&t to beriberi though different 
in chanicter. 

[1568. — “Our people sickened of a disease 
called berbere, the belly and legs swell, 
and in a few days they die, as there died 
many, ten or twelve a day .” — CoutOy viii. 
cb. &.] 

c. 1610.— “Ce ne fut fias tout, car i’eus 
encor ceste faschouae malodio do (miende que 
lea Portufi^is appellont autrement berber 
et les Holuindais acurbut,** — Moegntt, 221. 

1613.— “And under the orders of the 
said General Andrd Furtodo de Mendoza, 
the discoverer departed to the court of Goa, 


being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated.”— 
de Erediuy f. 58. 

1631. — “. . . Constat frequenti illorum 
u.su, })raesertim lirjuoris saguier dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas . . . sud et i>aralysiii 
Beril^ri dicta m hinc natam os.so.” — Jnc. 
Bontiiy Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659. — “There is also r.iu)ther sickness 
which prevails in Banda and (-oyloii, and 
is called Barberi ; it does not vex the 
nativc.s so nineh as foreigners .” — SkirVy 37. 

1682. — “The Indian and Portuguese 
women draw from the green flowers and 
cloves, V)y means of firing with a still, a 
w.ater or spirit of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . especially is it gtxwl iigaiust a certain 
kind of paralysis cfilled Berebery.” — Xirtihof^ 
Zee ni Lttnt-Rf ize^ ii. 33. 

168.5.— “The Portuguese in the T.slnnd 
suffer from another sickness wliich the 
native.s e.'ill b4ri-b4ri.”— Riheiro, f. .55. 

1720. — “Berebere (termo da India), 
lluina Parahtsia Ixistarde, on entorpece- 
lueiito, com que fica o corjs) emuo tolhido.” 
— JUufeaUy Ih'ct. s. v. 

1809. — “A complaint, as far as I Imve 
learnt, peculiar to the island ((’eylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact a drf)psy that 
frequently de‘<troy.s in a few days.” — /jd, 
Vafentidy i. 318. 

1835. —(On the Maldives) “ . . . the 
crow of the vessels iliiring the sinvey . . . 
suffered mostly from two fh*.-*cases’; the 
Beri-beri which attacked the Indians only, 
and generally proved fatal.” -I'oyw// uitd 
Chrintoph'i'y in Tr. Ro, (teog. vol. i. 

1837. — “ Kmiyrcurnatic oil called oleinn 
nignuHy from the seeds of Chutrux inifaux 
[Afafi’ftngiH*) (Ict^rnhod in Mr. Malcolmson’s 
able priae K'uay (>n the Hi.st. and IVcatmcnt 
of Beriberi . . . the most efficacious 
remedy in that intractable complaint.” — 
Roif/f' oti Hindu Mfxliciney 46. 

1880. — “A malady much dreaded by the 
JaiMinese, called Kakke. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. 1 1 is considered to l)e 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name 6f Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.”— Jf/w 
Bird's Jajxiny i. 288. 

1882. — “^erbi, a disease which consists 
in great swelling of the abdomen.” — B/u- 
meiUritty Vorabufai'y s. v. 

1885. — “Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 
Japan, reports imixirtant discovorie.s re- 
specting the origin of the di-sotasc known 
as beri-beri. He has traced it to a micro- 
scopic .spore largely developed in rice. He has 
finally detected the same organism in the 
earth 6f certain alluvial and damp localities.” 
— «SV. Jarnes'a (Jazette.y Aug. 9th. 

Also see Report on Prison Admin, in Br. 
Burma, for 18/8, p. 26. 

BEBTL, 8. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient importation from India to 
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the West, it having been supposed that 
its origin was the Skt. vaiaurya^ Prak. 
veluriya, whence [Malay hniduri and 
Induri], P. InlUiur^ and Oieek /3iipuX\o?. 
Idochart ix)int.s* out tlie probable 
identity of the two last words by the 
transposition of I and r. Another trans- 
position apjiears to liave given Ptolemy 
liis *Opoibt.a 6pri (for the Western 
Ghats), rej)rosi!nting ]»robably the 
native Vaidtlrya mountains. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 13, the Sejit. lias 
firipvWiov, where the Hebrew now has 
iarskish^ [anotluu* wor<l with ])robably 
llie same meaning being stiohsni (see 
Professor Jlidgeway in Kncyd. Bihl. 
s.v. Beryl)]. Pr»)fe.ssor Max Muller 
has treated of the possible relation 
between vaidftrya and x'iddla^ ‘a cat,* 
and in connection with this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson tliat the 
chapter of accidents is sometimes 
larger t han we suppose.” — {India., JVhtit 
ran it Teach us ? ” p. 267). Tliis is a 
lesson wliich many articles in our 
b*)ok suggest ; and in dealing with 
the saline words, it may be indicated i 
that the resemblance Ixdweeu the 
Greek atXovpoi, bilaury a (oinmon U. 
word for a eat, and the P. hllanry 
* beryl,* are at least additional illustra- 
tions of the remark (]Uotc*d. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Beryla . . . from India 
they como as from their native place, for 
.seldom are they to bo found elsewhere. . . , 
Those are best accounted of which carrio a 
Mj.'i-water greoiie."— Pk. XXXV II. 
cap. 20 (in 7*. Hollandy ii, 013). 

c. 150. — “ Ilui^vara 4v y pifpvWos .'* — 

I. vii. 

BETEL, 8. The leaf of the Piper 
hetely L., chewed with the dried areca- 
nut (which is tlience improperly called 
hetel-nuty a mistake as old as Fryer — 
1673, — see p. 40), rhurtamy etc., by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
Chinese countries. The word is 
Malayal. i.e. vm4 + ifa = ‘ simple 

or mere leaf,* and comes to us through 
the Port, hetre and belle. Fawn (q.v.) 
is the term more generally iisea by 
modem Anglo-Indians. In former 
times the heteUkaf was in S. India 
the subject of a monoiioly of the 
E. I. Co. ^ ^ 

1298. — “All the people of this city (Oaol) 
as well as of the rest of India, have a 
custom of perpetually keeping in the mouth 
a certain leaf called Tetnbul .... the lords 


and gentlefolks and the King have the.se 
leaves prc}iared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also luixt with quick- 
lime. . . .” — Marco Polo, ii. 358. See also 
Abdnrratzriky in Jnxlia in XV. Vent., p. 32. 

1498. — In Va.'<co da Gama’s PfHeiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atotnhor, i.r. al-tavihiil 
(Arab.) froriuthe Skt. taiuhvfa. See also 
AcoxUi, p. 139. [See TEMBOOL.] 

1510. — “This betel roscmblcs the leaves 
of the sour orange, and they are consbintly 
eating it.” — Varthmui, p. 144. 

1.516.— “Wo call this betel Indian leaf.”* 
— Jiarhosii. 73. 

ri 521 . — ‘ Bettre (or vettele ). ’ ’ See under 

ARECA.1 

15.52. — ... at one side of the Inid 
. . . sbN>d :i man . . . who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaver of betelle. 

. . Jitnros, Dec. 1. liv. iv. cap. \'iii. 

1.563. — “Wo call it betre. because the 
lir^t land known by the* Portuguese was 
.Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in I*nrtiigal they used to spi*ak of their 
coming not bj Judin, but ti> C’alecut .... 
iiisonnuh that in all the name.'* that occur, 
uhich are not Portuguese, arc Mal.abar, like 
betre.’ - * 0 , f. 37//. 

1582. --'rho transl. of Cosfau*dn by N. L. 
has betele (f. 3.5), and al.s*> vitele (f. 44). 

1585.— .A King’s letter grants the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of (ioa.— In Arch. Pori, Or., fjisc. 3, p. 38. 

161.5. — “He sent for Cix^o-Nnts t4> give 
the Company, himselfo chewing Bittle and 
lime 4>f Oyster shels, with a Kernell of Nut 
called Armru/, like an Akome, it bites in 
the mouth, .iccords rheiiinc, cindes the head, 
strcngtheiw the teeth, & is all their 
Phi.sicke.”- - No- T. Jiot, in /bo-r/mx, i. 537; 
with some tritling variations in FosM''s c6, 
Hak. S.*e.) i. 19J. 

1623.— “i'elebratur in universo oriente 
radix ipiacdam vocata Betel, quam Indi et 
reliqui in ore habere et niandere »’.onsueve- 
ruiit, atque ex ei\ man.sione mire recreantur, 
et ad laboros tolerando.«, et ad languores 
discutiendo.s .... videtur autom asse 
ex hurcifthia. quia magiioixsre denigmt 
dentes.” — /hfro/j, Jiinforia Vitae A 
cd. Ainst. 1673, p. 97. 

1672.' --“They pass the greater j>urt of the 
day in indoleiiee, ocenjned t>nly with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Aroca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stiiined.” — P. di Vinvetizo Maria, 232. 

1677. — The Court of the K. I. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. Si. George, Dec. 12, dis- 
approve of allowing “Valentine Nurse 20 
Rupees a month for diet, 7 Rs. for house- 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which wo shall not allow him or any other,” 
— iV<gfS cituf Exts., No. i. p. 21. 

1727 . — “I presented the Officer that 


• Folium iniinwm of the druggist is, however, 
not Mel. but the leaf of the w-ild cassia (see 

MALA^THRUM.) 
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waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with 5 sequeens for a feast of bettle to him 
and his companions.'*— BmmfUrn, i. 306. 

BETTEELA, BEATELLE, &c., s. 
The name of a kind of muslin con- 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seeiiis to be a 
Sp. and Port, word hecUilla or heatilha^ 
for *a veil/ derived, according to 
Cobarrnvias, from “certain beatas, who 
invented ot used the like.” Beata is 
a religieuse, [“ The Betilla is a certain 
kind of white K. 1. chintz made at 
Masiili]>f'itani, and known under the 
name of OryandiJ' — Mtui, Admin. Man. 
Gloss. ]). 233.] 

[1566.— A score Byatilhas, which were 
worth 200 pardat)s.” — (Jorrm^ lii. 479.] 

“ Vestida huma camisa preciosa 

Tnudda de delgada beatilha, 

Que o corpo crystallino deixa ver-se ; 

Que tanto hem nao he para esennder-se. ” 
Camd^Sf vi. 21. 

1598,—“. . . this liniicn is of divers 
sorts, and is called Soniiiipuras, Oussiis, 
('omsos, BeattilliaSt Satopas^as, aiul a 
thousand such names.”— 28; 
[Hak. 8cic. i. 95 ; and of. i. .56]. 

168.5.— “To servants, 3 pieces hetealaes.’* 
—In i. hi9. 

1 727* — ‘ * Before An ruv gzi-h conqu ©red 
V'iSMporf, this country (Sundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India.*' 
— A. liamiUon, \. 264. 

[1788.— “There arc various kinds of 
muslins brought from the East Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal: Betelles, Ac.” — 
Chuwlftrs' Ct/rt., (luoted in 3 scr. Aof*x U. 
iv. 88.] 

BEWAURIS, adj. P. — H. he-v\fris, 

* without heir.* Unclaimed, without j 
heir or owner. 

BEYPOOB, n.i>. Pi(»i)erly Veppnr, 
or BeppuTy [derived from Mahiyal. 
veppUy ‘defiosit,* wr, ‘village/ a place 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
whicli has been turned into the 8kt. 
form Vdyupuray ‘the town of the 
Wiiid-gcHl*]. The terminal town of 
the Madras Railway on tlie Malabar 
coast. It stiinds north of the river ; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. of the river — (see CHALIA). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to.- make a great port of 
Beypoor, and to call it Sultanpatnam. 

[ It is one of the many places which 
laye been suggested as tne site of Ophir 
(Leganj Malamty i. 246X and is probably 
the BslUporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms ** (ed. Bally i. 235).} 

1572.- 

“ Chamar^ o SiSamorim mnis gento nova ; 

Virilo Rois de Bipur, e do Tanor. . .’* 

CamOeSy x. 14. 

1727. — “About two Leagues to the South- 
ward of Caf^ut, is a tine River called Bav- 
pore, capable to receive ships of 3 or 400 
Tuns.*’ — A. BamiUoHy i. 322. 

BEZOAB, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A.- Indian c()1lot|nial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
matfirui medim. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 
pildzahty ‘ i>ellens veneiium/ or pdmhr. 
The first form is given by Meninski as 
the etymology' of the word, and this is 
accepted by Littre [and the N.E.D.]. 
The quotations of Littre from Ambrose 
Pare show that the word was used 
generically for ‘an antidote,* and in 
this sense it is used liabituaJly by Avi- 
cenna. No dtmbt the term came to ns, 
with so many others, from Arab medical 
writers, so mucli studied iii the Middle 
Ages, and this accounts for the 6, as 
Arabh; has no p, and writes bdzakr. 
Hut its usual application was, and is, 
limited to ceilAin Imrd concretioiw 
found in the bodies of animals, to whicJi 
antidotal virtues were tiscrilwd, And 
especially to one obtained fiom the 
stomach of a wild gjxit in the Persian 
]uoviuce of Lar. Of this animal and 
the bezoar an account is given in 
Kaempfev's Amoenitates ExoticaSy p]). 

1 398 seqq. The Bezoar was sometimes 
I called Snake-Stone, and erroneously 
Siippcjsed to be hmnd in the head of 
a snake. It may have been called so 
really because, m Ibn Haitliar states, 
such a stone w jis laid upon the bite of 
a venomous creature (and wan believed) 
to extract the jx)isoTi. Moodeen Sheriff, 
in liis Suppt. to the Indmn Pharma- 
copceia, says there are various hezoars 
ill use (in native mat. med.)y distin- 
guished according to the animal pro- 
ducing them, as a goat-, camel-, hsh-, 
and snake-5ea»ar ; the last f| ii ite d istinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.)- 
[A false Bez<mr stone gave occasion 
for the establishment ot one of the 
great distinctioTis in our Common Law, 
viz. between actions founded upon con- 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs : 
Gharidelor v. LopiU was decided in 1604 
(reported in 2. Orohoy and in Sm/UEs 
Loading Casa). The head-note runs — 
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^^The defendant sold to the plaintiff a 
stone, which he affirmed to a Bezoar 
stone, hut which proved not to be so. 
No action lies against him, unless he 
either knew that it was not a Bezoar 
stone, or warranted it to he a Bezcjar 
stone” (quoted by Gray^ •Pyrard de 
Lavaly llak. Soc. ii. 484).] 

ir»16.— Rarbosa writes pajar. 

[1528.— Near this city (T.i»ira) in a small 
mountain are bred some animals of the 
size of a buck, in whoso sttjmach grows a 
sbme they call bazar.” — TtutreirOf ch. iii. 

r. H.l 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash ? 

Baba, ed. 1835, p. 148. 

BHAT, s. H. &c. hluU (Skt. hhoutaj 
a title of respect, probably connected 
with bJicartf^ * a supporter or master *), 
a man of^a tribe of mixed descent, 
whose members are professed genealo- 
gists and poets ; a hard. These men 
in liajputaiia and Guzerat had also 
extraordinary privileges ^ the guar- 
antors of travellers, whom they accom- 
])auied, against attack' and robbery. See 
an account of them in Forhers Rdi 


[1554. — Casbinheda (1. ch. 46) calls the 
animal whence boz^wir comes iMigofdnfy which 
he con.««iders an Indian word.] 

c. 1580.—“. . . adeo ut ex .soli.s Bezahar 
nonmilla vasa conHiitii viderim, max line apud 
eos qui a veneiiis sibi caverc .student.”— 
l*rosper .llpunfx, Pt. i. p. .56. 

1.599. — “ Body o’ mo, a shrewd mischance. 
Why, had you lu) iinKorn's horn, ntjr 
bezoar’s stone alioiit you, ha?”—/). ./ov.w«, 
Evert/ Man uvt ttf kis Uum*aa\ Act v. sc. 4. 

[ ,, “ Bezar siv o bazar ” ; sec tiuotation 

under MACE.1 

1605. -The King (jf Baiitiiiu send.s K. 
•lames 1. “two beasar .sUmos.”— 
i. 143. 

1610. — “The Persian cull.Nit, ^tor exreihtice^ 
Pazahar, which is us much as to say ‘anti- 
dote ’ or more .strictly ‘ remedy of jioison or 
venom,’ from Zabor, which i.s the general 
luinic of any poisem, and jn'i, ‘remedy ’ ; and 
as the Arabic lack.s the letter j?, they re- 
place it by or fy and »<) they say, instead 
of PuzakaVy tldzahur, and w-e with a little 
additional corniption Bezar.” — P. 
HefacwHfSy «(•«•., p. 157. 

161J3.~-“. . . . elks, and great snakes, 
and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds,” — iHat'fhthndf Ertdioy lOr. 

1617.— “. , . late at night I driinko a 
little bezas Stime, which gave me much 
paino most parte of night, as though 100 
Worraes had byn knawiiig at my hart; 
yet it gave mo ease afterward.” —fV/wV 
iiianjy i. 301 ; [in i. 1.11 he .sjieaks of “beza 
stone ”|. 

1634. — Bimtius claims the etymology just 
((noted from Toixeira, orroneou.sly, as his 
own. — Lib. iv. p, 47. 

1673.— “The Persians then call this stone 
Pazabar, being a compound of /\t and Za- 
har, the 6rst of w'hicn is anainsf, and the 
other is Poysmu'^ — Ftyei', 2138. 

, , “ The Monkey Beioars which are long, 

are the best. . . 212. 

1711.— “In this animal (Hog-deer of 
Sumatra, apparently a S4*rt of chevrotain or 
Trtmitnst) is found the bitter Beioar, called 
Ptam di Porco Suicca., valued at ton times 
ita Weight in Gold,*’— Aori-i/rr, 49. 

182A — “What is spikenard? what is 
tnvmiaif what is pablUT? compared even 


MdUi^ I. ix. &c., reprint 658 seqq^.j [for 
Bengal, RuUy, Tribes <S: Ca^es, i. 101 
seqq. ; for tlie X.W.P., Crooke, Tribes 
Castes, ii. 20 seqq. 

[1.554. “Bata,” see i|uotation under 

RAJPUT.] 

c. 15.55. — “ Among the infidel BanyAns in 
this country (Guzerat) there i.s a class of 
iit>rati known as B&ta. I'hcse undertake 
to be guides to traders and (.»ther travellers 
. . . when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by Jidsblutu, i.e. Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the JifU takes out 
his dagger, points it at his uw'n breast, and 
say s : * I have become surety ! If aught 
befah the <;aravim I must kill myself!’ On 
these words the Rashbuts let the caravan 
pass unharmed.”— .S/rft M//, 95. 

[1623. “ Tho-to who perform the ollice of 

1 Priests, whom they call Boti.” — /^ elePo 
I Vattey flak. Soc. i. 80.] 
j 1775. — “The HindfXi rajahs and Mahratta 

I chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
I family, who attends thorn on public occa- 
sions . . . sounds their prai.so, and pro- 
claim.- their titles in hyperlwlical and figu- 
! rati VC language . . . many of them have 
' .‘mother mode of living ; they offer them- 
selves as .security to the different govern- 
ments fi)r payment of their revenue, and 
the goi>d behaviour of the Zemindars, 
(HitelH, and public farmers ; they also be- 
come guanintecs for treaties between native 
I princes, and the (lerforniaace of bonds by 
I individuals.” — /‘’ mW»*s Or. Menu ii. 89 ; [‘2nd 
I ed. i. 377 ; also .see ii. ‘258]. See TBAGA. 

I 1810. — “ India, like the natioms of Eurofie, 

I had its minstrels and |K>cts, concerning whom 
there is the following tradition : At the mar- 
riage of 8iva and Parvatty, the immortals 
having exhausted all the nrausements then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Sivn, wiping the drops of sweat from his 
brow, shook them to earth, upon which the 
Bawts, or Bards, immediately sprang up.” 
— Matua (rmhawy 169. 

18‘28.— “ A * Bbat ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity.” — Helter, od. 1844, ii. 53. 

BHEEL, n.p. Skt. Bhilla; H. BhlL 
The name of a race iuhabitiim the hilla 
and forests of the Vindhyo, Malwa, and 
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oi the N.-Western Deccan, and believed 
to have been the aborigines of Rtljim- 
tana ; some have supposed them to be 
the 4>uXXrrai of Ptoleinv. Tliev are 
closely allied to the Coolies (u. v.) of 
Guzerat, and arc believed to luduiig to 
the Kokman division of Iinhau abori- 
gines. But no distinct Bliil language 
survives. 

1785. — “A most infernal yell suddenly 
i.<sued from the deep ravines. Onr guides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
made by the Bheels previous to an attack." 
— Forbf^, Or. lii. 480. 

1825. — “All the Bheels whom we saw ti>- 
day were small, sloiider men, less broad- 
shouldered . . . and with faces loss Celtic 
than the Piiharees of the Hajmahal. . . . 
Two of them had ru<le sword.s and shields, 
the remainder had all buws and arr«>w.s/* — 
Jltlter, cd. 1844, ii. 75. 

BHEEL. s. A v'di du.scd in Bengal 
— hkll: a marsh or lagoon; Siinie as 

Jeel (q. V.) 

[1880.— “The natives distinguish a lake so 
formed by a change in a river’s course 
from one of usual origin or shape by calling 
the former a lutwr — whilst the latter is termed 
a Bheel." -6 h'onty llfi'al Lijr in Uengafy 3.5.] 

1879.— “Below Shouy-doung there used 
to bo a big bheeb wherein 1 have shot a 
few duck, teal, and snipe."— Aif/o/', Spih't 
in Ji. Bunn (thy i. 28. 

BHEEST7, s. The nnivcrsixl word | 
ill the Anglo-Indian houseliold.s of 
N. India for the domestic (corre- 
f$])onding to the sallv of Egypt) who 
.supplies the family with water, carry- 
ing it in a muSBUCk, (q.v.). or goatskin, 
slunff on liis back. The word is P. 
bihwUly a persfui of bihisht or ] iaradi.se, 
though the application appe.ars to be 
pecumr to Hindustan. We have not 
l>een able to trace the hi.sUay of this 
t^rm, wliich does not ap]*areutly occur 
in the Ain, even in the curious account 
of the way in wliich water was ctxiled 
and supplied in the (Joint of Akbar 
{lilochmawiy tr. i. 55 seqq.), or in the 
old travellers, and is not given in 
Meninski’.s lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as from ShakespeaPs Hindu.siani 
Diet. (^The trade must be of ancient 
origin m India, as the leather Ijag 
is mentioned in the Veda and Maiiu 
( WiUon, Rig Vedfb, ii. 28 ; IwditxUes, 
ii. 79.) Hence Col. Temple {Iwi.. Ant, 
xi. 117) suggests tliat the word is 
Indian, and connects it with the 
Skt. ^aak, *to sprinkle.*] It is one 
of the fine titles which Indian servants 


rejoice to bestow on one another, like 
Mehtar, Khalifa, &c. The title in this 
ciise has some justification. No class 
of men (as all Anglo-Indians will 
agree) is .so diligent, so faithful, so 
uiiobtriLsive, and uncoinplaining as 
that of the biMshtts. And often in 
battle they have .shown their courage 
and fidelity in .siij)j dying water to 
the w'oimded in face of much t»ei*sonal 
danger. 

[c. 1860. — “ Kvon the rnonials and carriers 
of water belonging to that nation (the 
i’ftthans) lire high-sjnritcd and war-like." 
— Bernier y cd. Consldllfy 207.] 

1773.— “Bheestee, Waterman" (etc.) — 
Fergv.asun, Diet, of the Jlimloaton Lnnguagr, 
kc. 

1781. — “J h.'ivc the happiness to inform 
you of the f.ill (jf Bijah (iurh on the 9th 
m.st. with the loss of tmly 1 beiHjy, 1 beasty, 
and a cossy ('CoBSid) killed . * .’’—Letter 
in India Ciaz^tfe of Nov. 2lth. 

1782. — (Table of Wages in Calcutta), 

(■onsnmm.Mh . . .10 Rs. 

Kistmutdar . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . .5 

India (iazHt^'y Oct. 12. 

Five lliipees continued t>o be the standard 
‘wage of a 6//(/A/i/t for full 80 years after the 
date given. 

1810.—“. . , If he (‘.irries the water 
himself in the skin of a goat, ppipared for 
that purpose, ho then receives the designa- 
tion of Bheesty."— WitHamunny V.M. i. 229. 

1829. Dressing in a hurry, bnd the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
bcHit for the goglet in which you carry 
your w'utcr on the lino of march ." — Caniu 
J//V/vVj», in Jf h'i Shippy ii. 149. N.B. — We 
never knew a drunken hluesOj. 

1878. — “Here comes a seal carrying a 
porj^'isc on its Iwick. No ! it is only onr 
fnead the bheesty.” — In rmf Indian iJai'dniy 
79. 

[1898 

“ Of all them black-faced crew'. 

The finest man J knew 

Was our regimental bhisti, (Janga Din." 

B. KipliTfQy BariHU’.k'-nntiii BaitudSy 

p. 23.] 

EHIKTT, s. Tile u.sual Calcutta 
name for the fisli hates cakarifer, See 

COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA, 8. H. Mahr. bhusyhhusa ; 
the husks and straw of various kinds 
of com, heateii up into chaff by the 
feet of tlie oxen on the threshing- 
fi(X)r ; used a.s the common food of 
cattle all over India. 

[1829.— Every commune is surrounded 
with a circumvallation of thorns . . . and 
the stacks of bhooB, or * chaff.* which are 
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placed at intervals, give it the appearance 
of n respectable fortification. These hkofts 
stacks are erected to provide provender for 
the cattle in scanty rainy seasons.” — 7W, 
Annats^ CalcutU reprint, i. 757.] 

[BHOOT, s. H. hhfit^ hhfttn^ Skt. 
hhutOy ‘formed, existent,* I lie coinmon 
term for tlie multitudinous ghosts and 
demons nf various kinds by wliom 
the Indian peasant is so (‘.onstantly 
beset.] 

[162:3.— All confo'^sing that it was Buto, 

i. e, the Devil.” — /*. Ilak. Soc. 

ii. 341. 1 

[1826. -“The sopoy«< slartorl iip, and cried 
‘B,hooh, bjmoh, arnj ur/tf.' Thi«« cry of ‘a j 
ghost’ reached the ears of the officer, who ; 
hid his men tire into the tree, an<l that wouhl ' 
hritighim down, if there.”— /^<wr^ov^/^y //<o /, ' 
ed. 1873, i. 107.] I 

BHOUNSLA, n.p. Prr.j icily j 

lah or UhoDslah^ the surname ni‘ Sivaji, I 
tlie foumh'i' of tbe Mahratta empire, j 
It was alsu the surname of Par>r>ji I 
and Ragliuji, tbe founders of tbe 
Mahratta dynasty of Hcrar, though 
not of the same family as Sivaji. 

1675. - “Seva <ii, dorived from an An- 
cient Line of llnjahs, <if tho Cast of the 
Boimoeloes, a Warlike and Active Off- 
spring.” -Frtfn^ 171. 

c. 17:>0. At this time two imrffavnK 
named Pitna and Sitjxi, hccainc the of 
S^hit Bhoslah. Si'vajl hecaino tho manager. 
... He was distinguished in his tribe for 
coiiKige .and intelligence ; and for craft .and 
trickery he w’as reckoned a sharp son of the 
devil.”— /i7(i<7A in AV/jVif, ^ii. *2.^7. 

1780. It was at tir>t a partiendar tribe 
governed by tho f.iniily of Bhosselah, 
which has since lost the .sovereignty.’’ — 
Sfiir Afnfai/Jhriny iii, 214. 

1782.—“ . . . lo Bonzolo, les Marates, 
c*t les Mogols.” — Sujuuruf^ i. 60. 

BHTACHABBA,s. II. hhaydrJufrd. 
This is a term applied to settlements 
made witli the village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulated by established customs, or 
special traditional rights. Wilson 
interprets it a.s “fraternal establish- 
ments.” [Til is hardly exnlain.s the 
tenure, at least as found in Lne N.W.P., 
and it would be dilftcult to do so 
without miicli detail. In its perhaps 
niost common form each man’s holding 
is the measure of his interest in the 
estate, irrespective of the share to 
which he may l>e entitled by ancestral 
right.] 


BICHAN^ s. Bedding of any 
kind. H. hichluind, 

1689. — “Tho Heat of the Day is spent in 
Rest and Sleeping . . . sometimes ufion 
Cotts, and .sometimes upon Beoh&nahs, 
which are thick Quilts.” — Orinytun, 313. 

BIDREIP, BIDRY, .s. H. Bidri; 
the name applied to a kind of orna- 
mcMital metal-work, made in the 
Deccan, and deriving its name from 
tlie city of Bldnr (or Bedar), which 
wiVi tlie cliief ])lac(i,of manufacture. 
The work was, amongst natives, chietiy 
a]»plie(i to hooka-bells, rose-water 
bottles and tbe like. The term has 
atapiiivd vogue in England of late 
amongst amateurs of “art manu- 
facture.” Tlie ground of the work 
is pewtiM- alloyed witli one-fourth 
cojiper : this is inlaid* (or damascened) 
witn patterns in silver ; and then the 
]>ewter ground is blackened. A short 
<lescri])tioii of the manufacture is given 
by Dr. ff. Smith in the Madran Lit. 

Jour)},, N.S. i. 81-84; [by Sir 
(L Birdwooil, huhid. 163 miq.; 

Jouru. hid. Art^ i. 41 The ware 

was tii^t des< rbed hy B. Heyiu; in 1813. 

BILABUNDY, s. H. bikbandh 

An account o! th«‘ revenue settlement, 
of a district, specifying the name of 
eacli mahal (i'stat»*), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent {JVilson). 
In the X.W.l*. it usually means an 
arrangement for .securing the payment 
of revenue (Blb'ot). < r. Brown says, 
<|uoting Haikes (p. 109), that the wonl 
is bibiJandl, ‘ liole-stopjiing,’ viis. stop- 
])iug those veiit.s tlirongU which the 
coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, however, looks very like 
a ‘striving after meaning,’ and Wilson’.s 
suggestion that it is a corruption of 
behriJniudl, from hehrl, ‘a share,* ‘a 
quota,’ is probably right. 

[ISfiS.— “Tills transfer of re.sponsibiUty, 
from the landholder to his tenants, is called 
^Jumoff Laydiuid or transfer ui jimma. The 
iwsomhly tho tenants, for the purpose of 
such adjustment, is called znnjeer biindet, or 
linking together. The adjustment thus made 
is called the bilabundee .”— Journftf 
through DwdA, i. 20®.] 

BILAYUT, BILLAIT, &q. n.p. 
Europe. The word is properly Ar. 
IVildyat^ ‘a kingdom, a province,’ 
variously used with specific denotation, 
as the Afghans term their ow^l country 
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often by this name ; and in India 
H^in it has come to ))e employed for 
distant Europe. In Sicily II Regno 
is used for the interior of the island, 
as we use Mofussil in India. JVildyat 
is the usual form in Bombay. 

BILAYUTEE PAWNEE, BILA- 
TEE PANEE. The adject. biUfyati 
or xciUtyati is applied specitically to a 
variety of exotic articles, e.g. bibiyait 
haingan (.see BRINJAUL), to the tomato, 
and most especially hilnyatl pdm, 
'European water,* the usual name for 
soda-water in Anglo-Tiulia. 

1885.-—“ * But look at us English, ' 1 urged, 
‘we are ordered thousiinds of miles away 
from home, and wo go without a niiirinur.* 
‘ It is true, Khtafatoundy" :5nu\ Gunga I'ursad, 

‘ but you drink English-water (.soda- 
water), and the strength of it enal>le.s you 
to l^r up under all fatigtiu.s and sorrow.s.’ 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
effervescing forc*o of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it which dmve out the cork 
so violently, gave strength to the drinker of 
it.” — Timeit of J adia Altul^ Aug. 11, 1885. 

BILDAR, s. H. from P. 6dWar, ‘a 
spade- wielder,* an excavator or digging 
labourer. Term usual in the Public 
Works Department of Upper India 
for men em]iloye(l in that way. 

1847.- 

“ Ife Lyme i.s allc onto ' Ye Ma.souns 
lounge a>x)utc ! 

Ye Beldars have alle .stmeke, and are 
smoaking atte their Ee.«5e ! 

Ye Bricke.s are alle done I Ye Kyne are 
Skynne ami Bone, 

And ye Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thou.s.ind Rupeese ! ” 

Yti Dr^oie of an JCjcecitlice Enguifi^re, 

BILOOCH, BELOOCH, u p. The 

name {Baluch or Biluch) applied to the 
race inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Per.sia, called 
from them BUuchiddn; tliev were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. [Prof. Max Muller 
(Lectures^ i. 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt. mlecJicha^ u.sed in the 
sense of the Gretk /Jdpj3apos for a 
despised foreigner.] 

A.D. 643.—“ In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’A’mar bin Rabi' invaded Kirmdn and 
took the capital Kuwdshlr, so that the aid of 
‘ the men of Edj and Bal^ ’ was solicited in 
vain by the KirmdniB?” — In Elliolt i. 417. 

c. 1200. — “He gave with him from Kanda- 
hfir and lAr, mighty BaloeUs, servants. . . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, elephants, 
men, carriages, charioteers, and chanots.”— 


Tke Poem of V/uitid liarddu in Ind. Ant. i. 
272. 

c. 1211. — “ In the desert of Khabis there 
was a body ... of Buluchis who robbed on 
the highway. . . . These people came out 
and carried off all the presents and rarities 
in his possession.” — in ii. 193. 

1556. — “We proceeded to GwSdir, a trad- 
ing town. The people here are calle<l 
Baity ; their prince was Malik Jalaluddin, 
son of Malik Dinar .” — Hidi W //, p. 73. 

[c. 1.590. — “This tract is inhabited by an 
imj>ortant Baloch tribe called Kalmuni.” — 
yJtw, trans. Jan'tt, ii. 337.] 

1613. — The Boloches are of Mahomet’s 
Religion. ’Phoy dcaJc much in Camels, 
most of them robbers. . . WKUting- 

toitf in Purchase i. 485. 

1648.— “Among the MachuTiiatists next to 
the Pattans are the Blotias of great 
strength ” | ? Wilayat^. — Van TwiM^ .58^. 

1727. — “They were lodged in a Coraran^ 
stnuff wheti the BallOWChes <‘anie with 
aUiiit 3(X) to attack them ; but they had 
a brave warm Reception, and left four 
Score of their Number dead on the Spot, 
without the loss of one JJutih Man.” — J, 
Ihiinilton, i. 107. 

calls them Bloachea (Or. 

Cum. i. M5). 

1844. —“Officers must iu)t shoot Peacocks : 
if they do the Belooches will shoot officers 
- at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word, 'rhcrc 
are no wild [leacocks in Seindc, - they are 
all private property and sacred birds, and 
no man lias any right w'hntever to shoot 
them.”- -frVa. Onln's by St,- C. Xapiet. 

BINKY-NABOB, s. This title 
occurs ill docaiiiieiits regarding Hyder 
and Tippoo. v.g. in Gen. Ste. wart’s cliisp. 
of 8th March 1799: “Mohammed 
Rc/.za, the Biiiky Nabob. ’* [Also see 
Wifh, Mysoor^ ^ladras lejirinl, ii. 346.] 
It is properly hmkl-namib^ from Canar- 
ese benki^ Mire,* and means the Com- 
mandant of the Artillery. 

BIRD OF PARADISE. The name 
given to various beautiful birds of the 
lamily ParaMseidaey of which many 
sjiecies are now known, inhabiting N. 
Guinea and the .smaller islands adjoin- 
ing it. The largest .species was called 
by Linnaeus Paretdisaea apoda, in allu- 
sion to the fable tliat these birds had 
no feet (the dried skins brought for 
sale to the Moluccas ^i^ving asually 
none attached to them). Tlie name 
Manucode which Buffon adopted for 
tliese birds occurs in the form Monu- 
eodiata in some of the following quota- 
tions. It is a corruption of the Javanese 
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name Manuk-dewUa^ Hhe Bird of the 
Gods,’ which owv popular term renders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for ‘bird,’ according to Mr. Skeat, 
is noky perhaps from mamk.'] 
c. 1430.” “In majori Java avia pmocipua 
reperitur sine pedibus, instar palumbi, pluma 
levi, cauda oblonga, aemijer in arboribua 
quiescoas: earo non editnr, pellia et cauda 
hivbontur protiosiorea, quibus pro omamento 
capitis utuntur.” — N. CoiUiy m Poygiut Ue 
Varietaie Fortumt^j lib. iv. 

1562. — “The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of souls, biught no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a must 
beautiful little bird, winch never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, l:)ut which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machometau traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that Ptimdh^ was 
the place where the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes attached 
thoniaolves to the sect the Machometans, 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. 'Ibis 
little bird they called by the name of Munu- 
rodiata, . . better of Marhnilian vf 
Tramijfranio, Soo. to the Emp. (barles V^., 
in Hatuv^ioy i. f. 351 ; see also f. 352. 

e. 1524. - “ Ho also (the K. of ikichian) 
gave us for the King of Spain two most 
beautiful dead birds, 'rhese birds are ns ^ 
largo as thrushes ; they have .small heads, 
long beaks, logs slender like a writing y^en, 
and a s^van in length ; they have no wings, 
but instead of thorn long feathers of different 
colours, liko plumes ; their tail is like that of 
the thrush. All the feathers, except those 
of the wings (#)» ure of a dark colour ; they 
never fly except when the wind bh^w's. They 
told us that these birds /rof/t thf Urres- 
trial Paradise, ami they call them '‘ImUm 
dincUa^' [huru/tg-dt^nafit, same as Javanese 
supnt] that is, divine bird.s,” 
— link. Soc. 143. 

1698. — “. . . in these Hands (Moluccas) 
onlie is found the bird, which the Portingalos 
call Piismros de that is Foulo of the 
Sunne, the Italians Cfill it ManucodU^tmty and 
the Latinists PanidismSj by us called Para- 
dice birdea, for ye beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds : these birds are 
never seone alive, but being dead they are 
found vpon the Hand ; they flic, as it is said, 
alwaios into Uie Sunne, and keepe themselues 
continually in the ayre ... for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most i>art toyle. . . — 

Linaehoten.y 35 ; [Uak. Soc. i. 118]. 

1672.— 

“ Olha cA pelos mares do Oriente 

As infinitas ilhas espalhadas 

««**•*• 

Aqui as aureas aves, que nSo decern 

Nunca & terra, e sd mortas apareoem." 

iJamStSy X. 182, 


Eng. shed by Burton : 

“ Here see o'er oriental seas bespread 
infinite island -groups and olwhero 

strewed * ♦ ♦ * 

here dwell the golden fowls, whose home 
is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare." 

1645. — “ . . the male and female Manu- 

codviitivpy the male having a hollow in the 
Hack, in which ’tis re)>orted the female both 
layes and hatches her eggs.” — Eve/yn'* 

4th Feb. 

1674.— 

“ Ibe strangest long- wing’d hawk that Hies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . 

JlitdibraSy Pt. ii. c.ant. 3. 
1591. — “As for the story of thet Manuco- 
diata or Bird Of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to l>e a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men” (/.r. that it has 
no feet ). — liatjy of Ottd Manifestid in 

Ihf of tiu Crentiohy ed. 1692, l*t. ii. 

147. 

1705.—“ The Birds of Paxudice are about 
the bigness of a Pidgeon. They are of vary- 
ing (’olours, and are never found or seen 
alive ; neither it known from whence they 
come . . Funtuf y in J)am)ner*s Vomqesy 

iii. 266-7. 

1868.— “When seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things.” — 
UW/ttcr, Malay .4 rcA <’/>., 7th ed., 464. 

BIRDS' NESTS. Tbc famous 

edible nests, funned with mucus, by 
certnin .swift lets, CoUocalia mdr/w-a, and 
C. litichi. Both have long l»eeii kuovvii 
on the eastern ooa.sts of tlie B. of Beii^l, 
ill the Malay Islands [and, according 
to Mr. Skeat. in the islands of tlie In- 
land Sea {Tale Sap) at Singora]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the As.saiu Hills, the 
\Ve>tern Ghats, &o., and to breed oii 
the islets olf Malabar and the Ooiican. 

BISCOBRA, s. H. InskJioprd or 
biskliapriL The name pquilarly applied 
to a large lizard alleged, and commonly 
believed, to be mortally venomous. It 
is very doubtful whether there is any 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may lie taken as certain that 
there is none in India with the qualities 
attributed. It is proliable that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
character which the ingenious author 
of Tribes on My Frontier alle^;es. But 
the name has nothing to do with either 
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bis ill the sense of ‘ twice/ or cobra in 
that of ‘snake.* The iirst element is 
no doubt bish, Oi-v.) ‘poison/ and the 
second is probably khoprd^ ‘a sliell or 
skull.* [See J. L. Kipling^ Beast and 
Man in Imlia (p. 317), who give.s the 
scientilic name Jis varanus dracaena^ 
and says that the name hiscobra is 
sometimes applied to the lizard gener- 
ally known as the glioipadj for which 
see GUANA.] 

1888.— “But of all the things on earth 
that bite or ^ting, the palm belongs U) the 
biscobra, a erouture whoso very name seems 
to indicate that it is twice as kid as the 
cobra. I'hough known by the terror of its 
name to natives and Europeans alike, it 
has never lieen described in the Proceedings 
of any learneil Society, nor has it yet re- 
ceived a scientific name. . . . The awful 
doadliness of its bito admits of no question, 
being supixirtcd by countless authentic in- 
stiuices. . . The points on which evidence 
is required are -first, whether there is any 
such animal ; second, w'hcther, if it does 
exist, it is a snake with legs, or a lizanl 
without them.’* — Trihfs on iny FrontitVy 
p. 20.0. 

BISH, BIKE, 11. 11. from Skt. 
vishxi^ ‘]KjisoTi.* Tin* word 1ms several 
.‘sjHicitic applications, as (a) to the 
poison of various species of aconite, 
particiilarly Afonitam ferojc, otlierwise 
more s])Ocirt<ally called in Skt, vutsa 
ndhjui^ ‘calf’s navel,’ corruoted into 
bach7idhh or bachriag^ &c. but it is 
also ap]>lied (b) in the Himfdaya to the 
effect of the raretic'd atmosphere at 
great heights on the IkmIv, an elfiMd. 
W'hich llierc and tiver (,’eiitral Asia is 
attributed to poisonous emanations 
from the soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue ill bis famous narrative. The 
Central Asiatic (Turki) expression for 
this is JCsh, ‘ smell.’ 

1554. — “Entro Ics singularity-^ que lo 
consul de Flureritins ino monstni, nio feist 
gonster vne raciii© que les AnilicH noinrnent 
Jiisch : laquelle me cau.sa si grnndo chalcur 
en la boiiche, qui mo dura deux iours, qu’il 
me scmbloit y auoir du feu. . . . EIlc cst 
bien jietitc comme vn petit naueau ; les 
;iutre.s {aitteursl) Pont nomm^e Napfths 
. . ."—Pierre Behn, Observalionsy dtc., 

f. 97. 

b.— 

1624.— Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer- 
ings of travellers from the p^onous eniaiia- 
UonS.-— See JOtter^ Astea., in. 444, 


1661-2.— “£st autem Langur inons 
omnium nltissimus, ita ut in summitote 
ejus viatores vix respirare oh ab’ris subtilit- 
atim qiidant: nequo U ob yirolentas non- 
nullarum herbarum exhalationes aestivo 
tem(M:)ro, sine manifesto vitae periculo trans- 
ire possit.'*— 7*^. Dorvit/e and Gpteber, in 
Kirehery China lUiistrata, 65. It is curious 
to see these intelligent Jesuits recognise the- 
true cause, but accept the fancy of their 
guide.s as an additional one ! 

(?) “ IjU {virtio .snp^riourc de cetto mon- 
tagne est reinplie d’exhalaisoxu pestilenti- 
elles.” — Chinese lUnerar}/ lo in 

Kfa/rroth, Alagasin Asiatiguef ii. 112. 

1812. — “Here begins the Esh — thi.s is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell ... it 
implies something the odour of which 
induces indi.s]>osition ; far from hence 
the breathing of horse and man, and 
especially of the former, becomes affected." 
— Mir Izzet ClUdi^ in It. A.'f. Soc, i. 288. 

181.5. — “Many of the coolies, and .several 
of the Mewattee and (Th<x>rkha se)>oys and 
chuprasocs now lagged, and every one com- 
plained of the bis or poisoned wind. I now 
suspected that the supposed poison w'lis- 
nothing more than the effect of the rarefac- 
tion of the atinos[>here from our great 
elevation.” — Fraser j Jovrml of a Toxir, 

1820, p. 412. 

1819. — “The difficulty of breathing which 
at an curlier date Andruda, and more 
recently Mt)orcroft had e.\pcrienced in this 
region, was confirmed by Webb ; the Rutias 
themselves felt it, and call it bis ki huwa, 
i.e. pokniious air ; even horses and yaks 
. • • suller from it.” — ^Vehh's A’twru^/tv, 
<luotcd in Hittf^r, Asien.^ ii. .532, 649. 

181.5. — “Nous arrivAmes ;t ncuf heuron 
au pied du Boiirhau-Bota. La caravaiie 
s’arrcUt iiii in'«tant . . . on sc inuiitrait avee 
an.victe un ga/. Mibtil ot I»5gcr, <iu’on nom- 
niait vapeur peatilentielle, ct tout le inoiiilc 
]>.araiss{iit abattii ct di?couragy^ . . . Bientot 
ics chevaux so refusont a porter lours 
cav.'ilicrs, ct cliacuii avarice a pied ot ii 
jwtits ]>as . . . tons les visfiges hloniissent, 
r-n sent le emur .s’jiffadir, et les jambes no 
pouvent plus fonctionner . . . Une jxirtio 
de la troupe, par mesuro do prudence 
s'urrAla . . . lo reste pjir prudence anssi 
yipui.sa toiLs los efforts jiour arrivor pisqu'au 
bcnit, et ne pas moiirir a.sphyxiy? au milieu 
de cot air chargiS d'acide carbonique,” &c., 
Hue et (Jabet, ii. 211 : [E. T., ii. 114], 

[BISMILLAH, intj., lit. “In the 
name of God ” ; a pious ejaculation 
used by Mabommedans at the coin- 
mencemcnl of any undertaking. Tbc 
ordinary form runs — Bi-^smi *lldhi 
\-Tahvhuni W~rahlm^i.e. “In the name 
of Gofl, the Compaasionate, the Merci- 
ful,” is of Jewish origin, and is used 
at the commencement of meals, putting 
on new clothes, beginning any new 
work, &c. In the second form, used 
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at the time of going into battle or 
slaughtering uiiinials, the allusion to 
the attribute of mercy is omitted. 

[1685. — they were hilled after the 
Portuguese manner without the hysmela, 
which they did not say over thorn.” — Correa, 
iii. 746.] 

BI8NAGAB, BISNAGA, BEEJA- 
BTUGGEB, ii.n. These and other 
forms stand for the name of the 
ancient city which was the capital 
of the most im]r>ortiint Hindu kii^dom 
that existed in the peninsula of nidio, 
during the later Middle Ages, ruled 
by the Bqya dynasty. The place is 
now knowm as Humpy (Havipt), and 
is entirely in ruins. [The modern 
name is corrupted from Pampa, that 
of the river near which it stood. 
{Rice, Mysore^ ii. 487.)] It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra R., 36 m, 
to the N.W. of Bellary. The name 
is a corruption of Vijayanayara (City 
of Victory), or Vidyayicujnra (City of 
learning), [the latter and earlier name 
being changed into Ihe former {Rice, 
Hid, i. 342, note).] Others Ijelieve 
that the latter name was applied only 
since the place, in the 13tn century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Madhava, who wrote cominenlarie.s on 
the Vedas, and much besides. Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
called by the early PortugueseNarsinfl^ 
(tpv.), from Naraswiha (c. 1499'1508X 
ivno was king at the time of their 
first arrival. [Rice gives his dates as 
1488-1608.] 

c. 1420. — “Piofectus hino cat procul a 
mari milliaribus trecentis, ad civitatem 
inraitem, nomine Bisensgaliam, ambitu 
muliarum sexaginta, circa praeruptos monies 
sitam.” — Conti, in Pogyiua de Far, For- 
<uaas, iv. 

1442. — . , the chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd«er*razsak, the author 
of this work, to ihe city of Bidjuuigar. 
He saw a plam extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and Mvereignty to the highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of 
Serendib to the extremity of the county 
of Kalbeigah — from the frontiers of Bengal 
to the environs of Malabar.”— AAdurrousdA;, 
in India in X V, Cent,, 22. 

c. 1470.— “The Hindu suHan Kadara is 
a very powerful prince. He possesses a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at BloillAiiagher.” — Athan, Hikitin, in India 
in XV. Cent., 2^. 

1516.— “45 leagues fhHu these mountains 
G 


inland, there is a very great city, which 
is called Bijanagher. . . .'^—Betrboea, 85. 

1611.— “Le Roy de Bitnagar, qu’on 
appelle aussi quelqiiefois le Roy do Nar- 
xinga, eat puissant. — I II. d^e Hdes, 

ii. 64. 

BISON, m Tlie jwpular name, 
among Soiitheru Anglo- Indian s|X)rts- 
meri, of the great wild -ox called in 
Bengal gaur and gavidl {Gavaeus aauneSf 
Jerdon) ; [Bos gaurus, Blanfordl. It 
inhabits sjiarsely all the large forests 
of India, from near Cane Comorin to 
the foot of the Himalayas (at least 
in their Eastern portion), and from 
Malabar to Tenasserim. 

1881. — “Once an iinfortiin.'ite native 
superintendent or viixfari [Maistry] was 
pmnded to death by a savage, and solitary 
bison.” — fikity. Revi*^Cy Sept. 10, p. 335. 

BLACAN-BOLTEE, n.p. This is 
the name of an island adjoining 
Singapore, which forms the Itcautifm 
‘New Harl)our* of tliat port; Malay 
Id^ldkang, or bkikang-vmii, lit. ‘Dead- 
Back island,^ [of which, wTites Mr. 
Skeat^ no satisfivetory explanation has 
been given. According to Dennys 
{JHscr. Diet, 51), *‘one explanation is 
that the Southern, ov as regards 
Singapore, hinder, face was so im- 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying hy onomatopoea 
that death w’as to be i’ouud behind 
its ridge”]. The island {Blcusan-matx) 
appears in one of the charts of Qodinho 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca, &c. (Brussels, 1862X and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful coinimrison with the 
modern charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 

BLACK, s. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashion^, and heard, if still begird, 
only from the lower class of Euro- 
peans ; even in the lost generation 
its habitual use was chieily confined 
to these, and to tdd officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

[1614.— “The 5tli ditto came in a ^ip 
from Mollacco with 28 Portugaki and 36 
Bladln.”— Letters, ii. 31. J 

1$76.— *‘W© do not approve of your 
sending any persons to St* Helena against 
I their wills. One of thorn you sent there 
I makes a groat complaint, and wo have 
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ordered his« liberty to return again if ho 
desires it; for we know not what effect 
it may have if complaints should be made 
to the King that wo send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy an;^ blacks, and to transjiort them from 
their wives and children with<iut their own 
consent.” — Court's Letter to f't. >7. CrVo., in 
Notes and JSxts. No. i. p. 12. 

1747. — “ Vencatachl'im, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Militiiry, having be- 
haved very commondably on several occa- 
sions against the French ; In consideration 
thereof Agreed that a Present be made him 
of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horse, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner.” — Ft. St. J)arid Cons,^ Feb. 6. 
(MS. Record, in India Office). 

1750. — “ Having received information that 
some Blacks residing in this town were 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
for the Europe market, wo told them if wc 
found any proof against any ro.siding under 
your Honors’ jirotcction, that such should 
suffer our utmost displeasure.” — Ft. Wm. 
Cons.t Feb. 4, in Longy 24. 

1753. — “John W<x3d, a free merchant, 
applies for a i>ass which, if refused him, ho 
says * it will reduce a free n>erchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fell<»w.’ /Y. U*m. Cons.y in 
Longy p. 41. 

1761. — “ You will also receive several 
private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince mo ns Circumstances 
did me at tho time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent with a View only of defend- 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutoly 
with a Design of disputing our Influence an<l 
Fo6session.s ; certain Ruin must have been 
the Consequence to the East India Company. 
Thejf were raising black Forces at Patna, 
GossimK'izar, Chin.«;ura, kc., and were 
working Night and day to compleat a Field 
Artillery ... all these preparationn 
previous to the commencement of Hos- 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
aetoffensiveW not defensively.” — Holograph 
Letter from Clive (unpublished) in the Indio 
Office Records. IhUed Berkeley S<]uaro, 
and indoTs*d “27th Dccr. 1761.” 

1762. — -“The Black inhabi tints send in a 
petition setting forth the great hardship 
they labour under in being required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry.”— 
Ft. IVm. Cons., in Long, 277. 

1782. — See quotation under Sepoy, from 
Price. 

„ . the 35th Regiment, commanded 

by Major Popham, which had lately behaved 
in a mutinous manner . . . wa.s broke with 
infamy. . . . The black officers' with halters 
about their necks, and tho sepoys stript of 
their coats and turliands w'ere drummed out 
of the Cantonments.”— /ndca Gazette, March 
30. 

1787. — “As to yesterday’s particular 
oharge, the thing that has made me most 
inveMrate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 


on two black ladies. . . ."-—Loixl Aftnto, in 
Life, drc., i. 128. 

1789. — “ 1 have just learned from a Friend 
at the India House, y* the object of Treve.s' 
ambition at present is to bo ap|s>inted to 
the Adaulet of Benares, w*‘ is now held by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Understanding 
that most of the Adaulets are now held by 
Europeans, and as I am informed y^ it is tho 
intention y^ tho Europeans are to be so 
placed in future, I be vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice you 

? lace young Treves in y^ situation.”— 

\ of Wales, to Ixird Cornwallis, in (f.'s 
Con-esp. ii. 29. 

1832-3. — “And be it further enacted that 
... in all ciiptures which shall bo made 
by H. M.’s Army, Rtjyal Artillery, pro- 
vincial, black, or other tnx)ps. . . 

2 & 3 Will. IV., ch. .53, sec. 2. 

The phrase is in use aiiioiig uatives, 
we know not whether originating with 
them, or adopted from the usage of 
the foreigner. But Kdld advil * black 
man,* is often used hy them in .speak- 
ing k) Europeans of other natives. A 
case in point is perhajw worth record- 
ing. A sUitue of Lord William 
Beutinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at Calcutta to 
Barrackppre, where his regiment was, 
reportea himself to his adjutant ffrom 
whom we had the story in later aays). 
‘Anything new, Subadar, Sahib?* said 
the AdjnUint. ‘ Y&s,* sfiid the Siihadar, 

‘ there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahib arvivefL* ‘And what do you 
think of i t ? * ‘ SdJiib,* .s/iid the Sul laaar, 
^abhi hui kfila adinl kd sd, jab potd 
ho jaegd jab acJirkhd hogd / ’ (‘It is now 
just like a native — ‘a black man’); 
when the whitewash is applied it will 
be excellent.* 

In .some few phrases the term has 
become crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 
were, and possibly still arc, called 

Black Doctors. 

1787.— “ The Surgeon’s assistantand Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
tho Doolies may readily carry the wounded.” 
— Regulations for the H. C\ Troops on the 
Coast of CoTomandel, 

In the following the meaning is 
special : 

1788.— “jpbr Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Garden House, with about 6 big- 
nhs (see BEEOAH) of ground, on the road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to ttie 
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MoniviHiirt; it is very private, from the 
number of trees on the ground, and having 
lately received considerable additions and 
roimirs, is well adapted for a Black Fmnittj. 

Apply to Mr. Camau .” — In Scion- 
Karr, i. *>82. 

BLACK ACT. This vva.s lliu name 
given in odium hy the noii-oflieial 
Europeans in India to Act XI., 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, which laid 
down that no ])erson should hy reason 
of his place of birth or of his descent 
lu‘, in any civil proceeding, excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the (\»urts 
named, vi/.: Sudder Dewauny Adawhil, 
Zillah and City Judge’s (\mrts, f'rinci- 
]»al Sudde.r Ameens, Sudde.r Ameens, 
and MoonsiH‘’s f.^ourt, or, in «>ther 
words, it placed European subjects on 
a level witli natives as to their subjec 


BLACK 

BEaUB.) 


COTTON SOIL. -(See 


[BLACK JEWS, a term applied to 
the Jews of S. India ; .st*e 2 ser. N. 4* Q., 
iv. 4. 429; viii. 232, 418, 521 ; Logan^ 
MaUihdty i. 246 ^^*77.] 

BLACK LANGUAGE. An old- 
I bishioned expre-ssiou, for Hindustani 
and other vernaculars, wliich used to 
be common among ottic(*rs and men of 
the Royal Army, but was alnio^t con- 
fiue<l to tlieiii. 

i BLACK PAETRIDGE, s. The 

' pojmlar Indian name of the common 
I francoliii of S.E. Euro])e and VVe>tern 
Asia (FrtDicoIinns ru!tjnri\, SUijhens), 


a level wiiii natives as lo tJieir sui>jec- , liarsh oiiasi^a’rticiilate 

tion in civil causes txj all the Company s j in(t^.i.|nvted in Vio iou-, ]>arts of the 
(..rnits, including fl.ose <.u<l,>r Native , .liden ni syllables. 

Judges llnsA<twa.s^dnidedl.>- 1. li- ,Tl,e. ilivibm ..f'lhe, eall is tVlirlv re- 


^^acaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Oovernor-General’s (‘(»urn‘il. 
and hronght great abuse on his head. 
Recent agitation caused by the “llbeit 
Hill,” jjrojiosing to make Enn»])eans 
sub|<'( t to native magistiates in regard 
to police and criminal charges, hfus 
lu'eii, hy advocates of the latter 
meiisnre, put on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. Hut there, is much 
that discriminates the tv\o cases. 


I presented by two of the imitations 
I which come nearest one auotlier, vi/. 

! that given )»y Sultan Haber (Persian) : 
/'Slur (liiram, shfLnd:* (‘ I’ve got milk 
' and sngai ’ !) and (Hind.) one given bv 
j Jerdon : * LffhsiU* udm/r’ (‘ Garlic, 
I oniim, and ginger '* !) A more pious one 
•is; Khmlit toi hulrut. ‘Gcxl is thy 
I strength!’ Another mentioned by 
(\'ipt. P*al«lwiii \erv like the truth : 


i< 

‘ He fpurk, ]>ay your di*bts ! ’ Hutper- 
1876. - “The motive t»f the scurrility with 1 haps the Greek interpretation recorded 
which iMiU-aulay wiw assiiilcd l»y a hamifni j by Athcnaeus (ix. 39) is best of all : 
of mrr}- scrihl.U'rs was his aUvi^icy of the | KaKOimois *o«rt ‘Tlirop-fold ills 


Act, familiarly known as the Black Act. 
which withdrew from British subjects 
rosident in tlio provinces their so CiMlcd 
privilege of bringing civil appeals before the 
Supremo (Njurt at (*silcutta.” — 


Life of MtiCufilai/, 2nd ed., i. 398. 


Tvtvelynn '» 


[BLACK BEER, A beverage 
mentioned by iwirly traveller.s in Japan. 
It was })robably not a malt liiiuor. Dr. 
Aston suggt*st.s that it was knro-hi, a 
dark-coloured used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 

[1616.—“ One jar erf black beer.”— /<wfrr, 
iMters, iv. 270.] 

BLACK-BUCK, s. The ordinary 
name of the male antelope (Antilopc 
hezoartica, Jerdon) [^4, cervicapra, Blan- 
ford], from the dark hue of its back, 
by no means however literally black. 

1690. — “The Indians remark, 'tis Sep- 
tember's Sun which cuiiSfd the. black lines 

the Antelopes' Backs.*'— Otnngton, 139. 


rpU Tois KaKOVfryois saKd ‘Tbrce-fold ills 
to the ill-doers : * sec Marco Pol)., Hk. i. 
ch. xviii. and note 1 ; [Burton, Jr. 
Nujhls, iii. 234, iv. 17]. 

BLACK TOWN, n.p. Still the 
popnl.ir name (rf the native city of 
Sladras, as distinguished from the Fort 
and soutliern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and llic bazars 
winch supply their wants. The term 
is also iisea at Bombay. 

1673. — Fryer calls the native town of 
Madras “the Heathen Town,’’ and "the 
Indian Town." 

1727. -“The Black Town (of Madras) 
is inhabited by Oenfoios, Mahometans, and 
Indian Christians. ... It wiw wulled ii\ to- 
wards the I.<and, when (irovernor Pit ruled 
it." — A. Hamilton, i. 367. 

1780.— “ Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. 
George, to the northward, is a largo town 
commonly ‘called the Black Town, and 
which is fortified sufliciontly to prevent any 
sur|>riso by a bwly of horse." — Ilodges, p. 6. 
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1780.—“ . . . Cadets upon their arrival in 
the oountry, many of whom . . . are obliged 
to take up their residence in dirty punch- 
houses in the Black Town. . ^unre'i 
Nmnativey 22. 

1782.— “When Mr. Hastings ciune to the 
government ho added some new regulations 
. . . divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, #nd purchased the 
consent of the natives to go a little further 
off .” — Prictj Some ObsermlionSj <tr., p. 60. 
In TracUy vol. i. 

[1813. — “The large bazar, or the street in 
the Black Town, (Bombay) . . . contained 
many cood Asiatic houses.”— Or. 
JfflK., 2nd ed., i. 96. Also see quotation 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827. — “Hartley hastened fnnn the 
Black Town, more satished than before 
that some deceit was about .to Ihi practised 
towards Menie Gray.”— M iS5»«, T)ie 
SwrgeorCs JJaughter^ ch. xi. 

BLACK WOOD. The popular 
name for what is in England termed 
‘ rose- wood ' ; produced chieflv by 
several species of Dalberyia, anrf from 
which the celehrated carved furniture 
of Bombay is made, [Tlie same name 
is appliea to the Chinese ebony used 
in carving Thiiufs Chinese^ 3rd 

ed., 107).] (See SISSOO.) 

[1615.- “Her lading is Black Wood, I 
thiok ebony.” — Coda’s Viarii, Hnk. Soc. i. 35. 

[1813.-“ Black wood furniture becomes 
like heated metal.” — Furlteg. Or. Mem.. 2nd 
ed., i. 106.] 

1879. — (Tn Babylonia). “ In a mound to the 
muth of the mass of city ruins called Jum- 
juma, Mr. Rassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palac^e . . . the cornices 
were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwooA”— July 5, 22. 

BLANKS, s. The word m used for 
* whites* or ‘Europeans* (Port, brofico) 
in the following, but we know not if 
anywhere else in English ; 

1718.— “The Heathens ... too shy to 
venture into the Churches of the Blanks (so 
they call the Christians), since these were 
generally adorned with hne cloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel.”— (JSTi^Aa/y amd 
Plviacho). I*ropaMwn of the (Jospdf dx. Pt. 
I., 8rd ed., p. 70. 

[BIJLTTT, adj. A corr. of wildyail^ 
^foreign* (sec BILAYUT). A name 
appliM to two plants in S. India, 
the Sonneratia acida, and Hydrolea 
zeylanica (see Mad. Admin. Man, CUm. 
s, V.). ^ In the old records it i.s applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen (Narrative^ i. 
349) Blat as a name for tlie land- 
wind in Arabia, of which the origin is 
perhaps the same. 


[1610.— “Blatty, the oorge Us. 060.** — 
/hiHver*, Ltttergy i, 72.] 

BLIMBEE, 8. Malayal. mlimhi; H. 
helamhfl for hihimM;’] lifalay. bdlin^'ny 
<»r heliiiwing. The fruit of Averrhm 
bilimbif L. The genus was so called 
by Linnaeus in honour of Averrhoea 
tlie Arab commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It embraces two sfieries 
cultivated in India for their fruits ; 
neither known in a wild state. See 
for the other CABAMBOLA. 

BLOOD-SUCKEB, s. A liarmless 
lizard {Lacerta cridata) is so calUifl, 
because wdien excited it changes in 
l olour (especially about the neck) from 
a dirty yellow or grey, to a dark red. 

1810. — “On the mom, however, 1 dis- 
covered it to be a large lizard, termed a 
blood-ftUCktr.*’— Life of Leudru^ 

no. 

[1813.— “The large seroor, or lacerta, 
commonly called the bloodsucker."— i'brftr.v, 
Or. Mem. i. 110 (2nd ed.).] 

TOBAGHEE, s. A cook (male). 
This Is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation 
of bawarchiy a term originally brought, 
according to Hammer, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mon^l Court the BdwarcM 
was a high dignitary, ‘Lord Sewer* 
or the like (see Hammetts Golden 
Horde, 235, 4G1). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, however, stated to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol origin 
for the word, w^hich appears to be Or. 
Turki. [Platts derives it from P. 
bawaTy ‘confidence.*] 

c. 1333.—“ Chaque 4mir a un bftwerdiy, et 
lor8(^ue la table a 4te dress^e, cet ^cier 
H'asBied devant son maltre . . . le hdwerdjy 
coupe la viande eii petite morceaux. Cee 
gens-lk poss^dent une grande babilet4 pour 
d^pecer la viande.”— /6a Boivia, ii. 407. 

o. 1590. — B&warchl is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain {Blochmann*t 
Eng. Tr. i. 58). 

1810.—“. . . the dripping ... is returned 
to the meat by a bunoh of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. Thi.s little neat, 
rleanly, and cheap drippltig-ladlo, answers 
admirably ; it being in the (lOwer of the 
babadiy to baste any part with great pre- 
cision.” — Wi/liaineon, V. M, i. 5^. 


“ And every night and morning 
The boEMUdiM shall kill 
The sempiternal moorghee, 

And well all have a grill.'* 

The Dawk Bungalow^ 228. 
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BOBACHEE OONNAH, s. H. I 

Bdwarchi-khdna^ * Cook-house/ i.t. 
Kitchen ; generally in a cottage de- 
tached from the residence of a Euro- 
pean household. 

[1829.—** In defiance of all Bawurchee- 
Irhanft. rules and regulations. ” — Or. tSpori 
Mag., i. 118.] 

BOBBEBY, s. F<jr the origin see 
BOBBEBY-BOB* A noise, a disturliance, 
a row. 

[1710. — *‘And beat with their hand on the 
mouth, making a certain noiao, which we 
Poriogueae call babare. Babare is a word 
composed of baba, *a child ’ and utv*, an ad- 
verb implying ‘to call.’” — Orunt^, Oonquts- 
todo. vol ii. ; Conrptixta, i. div. i. sec. 8.J 

1830. — “When the luind struck up (niy 
Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me." — Mem. of Vol. Mountain, 2nn ed., 106. 

1866. — “But what is the meaning of all 
this bobbery ? ” — T)u Dawtr lUmgaltAO, 
p. 387. 

Bobbery is used in ‘pigeon English,* 
and of course a Chinese origin is found 
for it, viz. pft-pi, Cantonese, ‘a noise.* 
^he idea that there is a similar 
English word (see 7 ser. N, Q., v. 
205, 271, 336, 415, 513} is rejected hv 
the N.E.D.] 

BOBBEBT-BOB! interj. The 
Anglo-Indian colloquial representation 
of a common exclamation of Hindus 
when in surprise or grief B&p-re ! or 
Bap-re Bap/ ‘ O Father ! * (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whase ordinary interjection was ‘Mv 
great-grandmother ! *). Blumenrotl/s 
Fhilippine Vocabulary gives Naca/^ 
Madre mia, as a vulgar exclamation of 
admimtion. 

1782. — “ Captain Cuwe being again exam- 
ined ... if he had any oppurtunity to make 
any observations ^mcerning the execution 
of Nundcomar ? said, ho hath; that he saw the 
whole except the immediate act of execu- 
tion . . . there were 8 or 10,000 poimle 
assembled ; who at the moment the JRajah 
was turned off, dispersed suddenly, crying 
* Ah-baupane I ’ leaving nolK>dy altout the 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a few European spectators. He ex- 
plains the term Ah-baup-am, to be an 
exclamation of the black people, upon the 
appearance of anything very alaiming, and 
when they are in great pain.**— Prire’j 2nd 
Letter to B. Burie^ p, 5- in Tracts, vol. ii. 

,, “ If an Hindoo was to see a house on 
fire, to r^ve a smart dap on the face, 
break a china basin, cut his finger, see two 
Boropeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, he 


would call out Ah-ba«p-aree I *’— From 
Report of Select Committee of H. of C., Ibid.. 
pp. 9-10. 

1834. — “They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay senseless, and the syce 
^ his side muttering BApre bApre.** — The 
Baboo, i. 48. 

1863-64.— “My® men soon became aware 
of the unwelcome vinitor, and raised the cry, 

‘ A bear, a bear ! ’ 

“AM! bap-re-bap I Oh, my father? go 
and drive him away,' said a timorous voice 
from under a blanket close by.**— /.£.-CW. 
Lewitt, A FI if Oil Che Wheel, 142. • 

BOBBEBT-PAGK, s. A pack of 
hounds of different breeds, or (oftener) 
of no breed at all, wherewith young 
officers hunt jackals or the like ; pre- 
sumably so called from the noise and 
disturliance that. such a pack are apt 
to raise. And hence a *' scraCch pack ’ 
of any kind, as a ‘sevatoh match’ at 
cricket, &c. (Sec a quotation under 
BUNOW.) 

1878. — “ ... on the mornings when the 
*bobbera* pack went out, of which Mac- 
pherson was ‘master,* and I ‘whip,* we 
used to be up by 4 a.ii.” — Life in the Mofui- 
sil, i. 142. 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 

“ What a Cabinet has put together ? 

—a regular bobbery-pack.” 

BOCGA TIGRIS, n.p. The name 
a]»plied to the e^stuary of the Canton 
River. It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 
do Tigre, and that to he a rendering 
of the Chinese name Hu-men, “Tiger 
Gate.** Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is .sii))ix>sed to be the name of 
the river. 



1770.— “The City of Canton is situated 
on the hmks of the Tigiifl^ a large river. 
. . ,•*- Rviunal (tr. 1771), ii. 258. 


1782 .—“. . . . k sept lieues do la boueke 
du Tigre, on appei^nt la Tour du Lion.” — 
SonneraJt, Voyage, ii. 23|4. 

[1900. — “The launch was taken up the 
Canton River and afNindoned near the Boooa 
(the Bogue).”— Times, 29 Oot.] 

BOGHA, S. H. hocM. A kind of 
chair-i^lankm formerly in use in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1810 .— ‘ ‘ letdies are usually convey^ about 
Calcutta . . . in a kind of palanquin oalled 
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a bochah . . . buin^ a coin(K>iiiicl of our 
fescdaa chair with tho Ixxly of a chariot. . . . 
I ahould have obser\'oil that most of the 
gentteiiicn residing at (‘alcutta ride in bo* 
chaha.”— nv/Z/awi^rof, r. J/. i. 

BOGUE, ii.p. Til is iianio is apjdietl 
by seamen to tin? iiarroys al the mouth 
of the C’anloii ami is a eovvup- 

tion of ]j 0 c<i. (Sec BOCCA TIGRIS.) 

BOLIAH, BAULEAH, s. Benf?. 
bdfdux. A kind of lij^ht accomnuxla- 
l ion boat Axilli a cabin, in use on tin* 
Bengal rivers. \\"e do n(»t tind the \voi<l 
in anv of the dicli()nari»*s. Ives, in the 
middle of the’ 18th centnr;\, describes 
it as a boat vei \ long, but so nairt^w 
that onl,\ one man could sit in the 
breadth, though it canied a multitude 
of rowers. This i^ not the character 
of the boat so cal left now. [Buchanan 
Hamilton, writing about 1820, .s;iys : 
“The bhauliya is intendcfl for the 
saim* mntioM*, fron\eyance of pa.s- 
sengers], and is about the siiiue size as 
the Pnnsi (see PAUNCHWAY). It is 
sharp at both emls, lises at the ends 
le,s.s than the and its tilt is 

placed 111 the middle, the rowers stand- 
ing both before and laOiind the jdace 
of accommodation of passengers. On 
the Kosi, th<‘ Bhauliya is a large fishing- 
boat, carrying six or s»*ven men.” 
{Easteni Indio ^ iii. 34o.) ihimi {Burol 
p. 5) gives a drawing ami descrip- 
tion of the modern boat.] 

17r>7."- get two boli^ a Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the Na/ar." — /tv-.v, 157. 


so called in some ohl works. BmnbiW 
is used in Persia for a negni slave ; 
see quotation. 

ir»16. — “ . . . another island, in which 
j there is a city of tlie Mo*>r*- called Bombaza, 

1 very laigeand lioantiful.”— 11. See 
alsti Coluitiaf Bttpnv under 1609, i. 188. 

188;5. — . . the Bombassi, or eiul -black 
_ negro of the interior, beint? of jnuch le.ss 
I price, and usually oiil\ used as a cook.”-- 
IIV/Av, Minh'i H .*{26. 

! BOMBAY, n.j». It has been al- 
‘ h*ged, often and ]»osiiivel\ (as in the 
quotations below from Fryer and 
' lirosc), that tliis name is an English 
I cnrrujdion from the Portuguese Bvin- 
I ‘good bay.’ The grammar of 
; the alleged etymon is had, and the 
I history is no better ; for the name can 
I be tracetl long bidore the Portuguese 
I oc{*u]>ation, long before the arrival of 
'•the Portuguese in India. C. 1430, 
! we tind the island" of Mabiiii and 
Mntnho-])v\\, wliicli iiniled lorm the 
j existing islanfl of i*ond>ay, held, along 
with Salsetle, by a Hindu llai, who 
( was tribunal \ to the Mobanimedaii 
1 King of (luzerat. (See Bda Mnld^ ii. 
: 350) ; [ed. 1878, p. 270]. The s;ime 
, form reapju'.ns (1516) in Burbosfds 
/Wmi-Moyarnhu (p. 68), in the Kstndo 
' da India nmler 1525, and (1563) in 
(larcia de Hria, wlio writes both Mom- 
haim and Bomliaint. The latter author, 
iiieiiiioning the cvcellcnce of the areca 
' profluced tbeiv, speaks of himself 
iiaving had. a grant of the island 
from the King ot Portugal (see 


1810. — “On one.ddethc pictnrewpio IkkiIs 
of tho natives, with their floatini; huts ; on 
the other the boliOB and plcasiirc-boata of ^ 
tho English ." — Mm at Orahaw, 14*2. 

1811. — “The extreme lightness of its con 
stniotion pfave it incredible .... s|M;cd. 
An example is cited of a Governor General i 
who in his Bawaleea Jierformed irj cS d.-iys j 
the VO} ago from Lucknow t«i Galcutta, a 
distance of 400 mnrir.c leagues.’' — Stt/tt/tui, 
iii. ITio dniwing represents a very light 
skiff, with only a mumII kios<pio at the stern. 

1824. — “We f<iund two Bholiabs, <.»r large i 
roW'lxwits, with convenient cabins. . . 

Jfebf>r^ i. *26. 

1831. -“Itivers's attention had been at- I 
traded by Seeing a largo beauliah in the ! 
act of swinging to the tiflc.” ~Thr lUdunij ' 
i. 14. 

BOLTA, s. A turn of a rf»pe ; .m‘a 
H. from Port, volta {lioehnrk). 

B0MBAS.A n p- The Island of 
Moniha.sa, oil' tin* PL African (kwat, is 


liclow). It is ciistomai ily called //ewa- 
Ihu'tn on the earliest Pbiglish Uimee 
c<»inage. (Sec under RUPEE.) The 
sliriiie of the goddc.ss Mumba-'/lm 
from whom the name is su])po.sL*d to 
have, been Liken, stood on the E.s- 
planadc till llu^ middle (»f tin*, 17tli 
century, when it wa.s removed to h.s 
present site in Ibe inid<lle of what 
js imw the most frequented part of 
the native town. 

l.W. — “iSultan Mahommed Bigarrah of 
Guzerat having <'aiTied nn army iigaiii.st 
< 'luiiw'al, in the }uar •>! tho Hijra 913, in 
onier to de.stroy the Eiiropixuis, lie effected 
hLs de.sign.s :igain.st tho towns of Jkissai 
(see BASSEIN) and Hanbai, and retnnic(i 
to his own capital. . . -Mirat-I-Ahmad 
(fjird’.s trnnsl.), *21 1-15. 

i 1508.- “The Viceroy quitted Dabul, 
j iKiHsiiig hy (.'haul, where he did not care 
j to go ill, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaixn, whent'o the i>eo[)lo Hed when 
they saw the 6eet, tmd our men carried off 
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many cowa and caught some blacks whom 
they found hiding in the woods, and of 
these they took away those that were go<Kl, 
and killed the rest.”'- Correa^ i. 926. 

1516. — “ ... a fortress «»f the Viefore- 
named King (of Guzerat), called Tana* 
mayunlm, and near it is a M<K>rish town, 
very pleasant, with many gardens ... a 
town of very great M(K>rish mosques, and 
temples of Worship of the Gentiles ... it 
is likewise a sea p>rt, but (^f little trade.'* — 
Barbosa^ 69. The name here api>oar.s to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the name of the adjoining town of Thana 
(see TANA) and Bombay. 

1525.— “K a Ilha dc Mombayn, <iue no 
forall velho estaua em oaiorze mill e quatro 
cento fedcas . . . J xii ij. iiii. = fedeas. 

“E os anns otrus estaiia arrcnda<la |ior 
mill trezentus sctcntii c ciiKpie pardaos . . . 
j iii.® lx XV. ^xirdaos. 

“Koy aforada a rnrslro Dioguo jKilo dito 

S overnndor, jku mill ^quatro centos trinta 
ous iiardaos m<?o « • • J iiij-® xxxij. nardaos 
ni ^.’ — Tomhoffo KxtaAa (id Imiiay I0O-I6I. 

1531. — “The Governor at the island of 
Bombaim awaited the junction of the whole 
expedition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll frt>ri\ each captain, of the 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could tight and help, and 
of the number of musketeers, and of other 
|K30plc, such as servants. And all taken 
together he found in the whole fleet some 
3560 soldiers {/hnn(>ns (i'anHfis), counting 
captains and gentlemen ; and siane 14.50 
Portugue.se .seamen, with the piU^ts and 
iDa.sters ; and some 2000 soldiers who w'ore 
Mnlabars and Goa t'anarinos ; and 8000 
plavos fit b) fight ; and nniong the.se he 
found more than 3000 rnu.sUetccrs 
(leirnn)f and 4000 country seamen who could 
row [vulrinfu nos rff tt‘rra besides 

the mariners of the junks who were more 
than 800 ; and with married and .single 
women, and pc»q»lo taking g<Mid.s and pro- 
vi.sion.s to sell, and menial .servant.s, the 
wliole bigethor was more than 30,000 souls. 
, . C’on-frt, iii. 392. 

1.538. -‘‘The l.sle of Bombay has on the 
south the wjxt-ers <»f the bay which is called 
after it, and the island <u (%iul ; on the 
N. the island of Salsete ; on the cast Satseto 
also; and on the west the Indian Ocean. 
TTio land of thi.s island is very low, and 
covered wdth great and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is much ganiti, anil abundance 
of meat and rice, and there is no memory 
of any scarcity. Nowadays it i.s called the 
island of Boa-Vlda ; a name given to it by 
Hecbir da SSilveini, because when his fleet 
was cruising on this coast his soldiers had 

5 reat rofre.shnicnt and enjoyment there.” — 
. lie Coeiro, PriiMh'o Itotviro^ p. 81. 

1562. — “. . . a small stream called Jlaif 
which runs into the Hay of Bombain, and 
which is regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurate and the 
Kingdom of Decnn.” — /5crm«, 1. ix. 1. 


1552,— ‘*'rhe Governor advanced against 
Bombaym on the 6th February, which was 
moreover the very day on which Ash 
Wednesday fell.’*— IV., v, 5. 

1551. — Item of Mazaguao 8560 

** item of Monbaym, 17,000/<!xi«u; 

** Rents of the land surrendered by the 
King of (JanWya in 1543, from 1535 to 
1548.’*-A'. livielho, 1.39. 

1563. — **. and better still is (that the 
areca) of Mombaim, an c.state and island 
which the King our fjord has graciously 
granted me on pertietual lease.*’* — 

/>« Oriii, f. 91 

,, **Sbrvamt. Sir, .bore is Simon 
Toscano, your tenant nt Bombaim, who has 
brought thi.s basket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor ; and he 
.says that when he has rtiix^rcd hi.s vessel 
he will come hero to put up.”— f. 134®. 

16t4 .- of thf Pori 0 / Mom* 
baym. . . . 1'he V'icerijy Gonde de Lin- 
hares sent the 8 councillors to fortify this 
Kay, so that no European* enemy should 
be able to enter. These Ministers visited 
the place, and were of ordnion that the 
width (of the entrance) being so great, 
becoming even wider and more unob- 
structed further in, there was no place 
that yon co\i)d fortify so as to defend the 
entrance. , . — /lorarro, MIS. f. 227. 

1666. — “CV'» Tch(?nms .... denieurent 
|Kmr la plu)>art a Ikirr^he, a Bambaye et k 
ArnedaKid.” — Thaetkof^ v. 40. 

**r>e Bacniin a Bombalim il y a 
six henos.”— ////rf. 248. 

1673. — “DeccmlKjr the Eighth wo paid 
onr Homage to the rnij>n-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bombaim. ”“"7' /•//'•/■, 59. 

,, “Bombaim . . . ventures furthest 
out into the Sea, making the Mouth of 
a spiiciou'* liiy, whence it has its Ety- 
mology ; Bombaim, «iuasi ihnm 
62 . 

1676. --“Since the prc.sent King of Eng- 
hhd m.arried the Princess of Portngadl^ who 
had in Portion the famous Port of ^mbaye 
, . . they coin both Silver, Copper, and 
Tinn."— Juivrairr, E. T., ii. 6. 

1677. — **QuimI dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
linn cum dependentiis suis, nobis ab origino 

fide ex }Hicto (.siciit owrtuit) tmdita 
non fnerit." — l\i.iQ Charles Ii. to the V'icoroy 
L, de Mendoza Vnrtixdo, in Dcsen.j <f.r. 
0 / the Port and Island 0 / Bombay, 1724, 
p. 77. 

1690. — “This Island has its Denomination 
from the IlarlKmr, which . . . was ori- 
ginallv called Boon Bay, I.«'. in the Porin’- 
gnesr Language, a G«hx 1 Hay or Harbour.** — 
ttvingtoKj 129. 


* ** Terra e ilha 4e que El-Rri iioaso sanhor me 
fvz mercA, aforada um fatiota.” Emfidiaia ia a 
roiTUptioii apparently of emphyteuta, i.e. proMrly 
the iieraon to whom land was granted on a leaae 
Huch as the Civil l^aw called emphyteusu. ** The 
emphyteiita was a perpetual lessee who paid a 
perpetual rent to the owner.'*— Cyd, a,v. 
Emphyttwsit, 
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1711. — Lockyer declares it to be im- 
possible, with all the Company's Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay a Mart of great 
Basiness."-?. 83.' 

c. 1760. — . . one of the most com- 
modious ^ys perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomi- 
nation of Bombay, by corruption from 
the Portuguese Buona-Jiakitiy though now 
usually written by them Bombaim." — Orosfy 
i. 29. 

1770. — “No man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy ns to give rise to the 
proverb Thai at Bombay a man's lip did 
nat exceed- tiro monsoons. — Raynal (E. T., 
1777), i. 389. 

1809. — “The laigest piigoda in Bombay 
is in the Black Town. . . . It is dedicated 
to Momha Uecee . . . who by her images 
and attributes seems to be Parvati, the w'ifo 
of Siva .” — Maria Grahaniy 14. 

BOMBAY BOX-WOBE. This 
well-kiiown manufacture, consisting in 
the decoration of boxes, desks, &c., 
with veneers of geometrical mosaic, 
somewhat aftei the fashion of Tun- 
bridge ware, is said to have been intro- 
duced from Shiraz to Surat more than 
a century ago, and some 30 yejirs later 
from Surat to Bombay. The veneers 
arc formed by cementing together fine 
triangular prism.s of ebony, ivory, 
green-stained ivory, stag’s horn, and 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form the required pattern, and 
such thin sections are then attached 
to the panels of the box with .strong 
glue. 

BOMBAY DUCK.— See BUMMELO. 

BOMBAY b^INE. This was 
the title borne for many years by tlie 
meritorious but somewluit depressed 
service which in 1830 acquired the 
style of the “Indian Navy,” and on 
30th April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
Known to their brethren of the Royal 
Navy, under the temptation of allitera- 
tion, as the “ Boml>ay Buccaneers.” In 
their earliest employment against the 
pirates of Western India and the 
Persian GuU, they had Ixicn known as 
‘Hhe Grab Service.’^ But, no matter 
for these names, the hi.story of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actions and 
services. We will (j^uote two noble 
examples of public virtue : 

(1) In July 1811, a .squadron under 
Commodore "John Hayes took turo 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
unaer blockade. These w'ere lawful 
prize., laden with Dutch property, 
valued at X600,000. But Hayes ku6w 
that such a capture would create great 
dilficulties and embarrassments in the 
English trade at Canton, and he 
directexl the release of this splendid 
prize. 

(2) 30th June 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ^Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pr. carroiiades, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of-war ‘Pea- 
cock * (539 tons, carrying twenty 32-pr. 
carronade.s, and two long IS-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul down his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal. The ‘Peacock’ opened fire, 
and a short but brisk action followed, 
in which Boyce and his first lieutenant 
were .shot (lown. The gallant Boyce 
had a s]>ecial pension from the 
Company (A*435 in all) and lived to 
his 93rd year to enjoy it. 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Navy by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. B. Low (i. 294), but he 
erroneously states the pen.siQn to have 
been gianted by the U.S. Govt. 

1780. — “The Hon. (Company's schooner, 
Carinjar, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bombay Marines, is going to Archin 
(.<nc, see ACHEEN) to moet the Ceres and 
the other Europe ships from Madrass, to 
put on Ixmrd of thoiri the St. Helena stores.” 
— Hichfs Bengal Oazettey April 8th. 

BONITO, s. A fish {Thynnua ps* 
lamysy Day) of the same family (iSbom- 
bridae) as mackerel and tunny, very 
common in the Indian .seas. The name 
is Port., and apparently is the adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.* 

c. 1610.— “On y pescho vne quantity 
admirable de gros poisson-s, de sept ou huit 
sortes, qui sent ntotmoins quasi de mesme 
race et espece .. . . oommes boaiteB, alba- 
chores, daurades, et autros.” — Pyrard^ L 
137. 

1615.— “Bonitoes and albicores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow to be very laige.”— 
Terry y in Purchasy ii. 1464. 

c. 1620.— 

“ How many sail of well-mann'd ships 

As the Bonito does the Flying-fish 

Have we pursued. . . 

Bmum, df Jrlet., The JJoubU Marriage^ ii. 1. 

o. 1760.— “Ilie fish undoubtedly takes 
its name from relishing so well to the taete 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
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Bonlto, which answers in our tongue to 
delicious." — Groae^ i. 6. 

1764.>- 

“ While on the vard-arm the harpooner sits, 

Strikes the itoneta, or ^e aliark en- 
snares.”— Crm*nif#r, B. ii. 

1773. — “The Cdptain informed us he had 
named his ship the Bonnetta, out of grati- 
tude to Providence ; for once . . . the 
ship in which he then sailed was l>eGalmed 
for five weeks, and during all that time, 
numbers of the fish Bonnetta swam close to 
her, and were caught for food ; ho resolved 
therefore that the ship ho should next get 
should bo called the 
Jattmal of a Tour^ under Oct. 16, 1773. 

BONZE, 8. A term long applied 
by Europeans in China to the Biidahist 
clergy, but originating witli early 
visitors to Japan. Its origin is how- 
ever not ejuite clear. The Chinese 
Fdn-mmj^ *a religious person’ is in 
Japane.se bonzi or bonzo; but Koppeii 
prefers fd-sze, ‘Teiiclier of the Law,* 
pron. in Japanese ho-zi {Die ReL des 
Btiddha^ i. 321, and also Schott’.s Zur 
Liu. des Chin. Buddhirnitts, 1873, p. 46). 
It will he seen that some of the oM 
<|Uotation.s favour one, and some the 
other, of these sources. On tlm other 
hand, Bandhya (for 8kt. vandya^ ‘ti» 
whom worship or reverence i.s due, 
very reverend seems to be applied in 
Nepal to the Buddhist clergy, ami 
Hodgson considers the Ja]>anese Ikuizc 
{h(3fii7f>f) traceable to this. (Essays^ 
1874, p. 63.) The same word, as 
handke or bande^ is in Tibetan .similarly 
Implied. — (See Jcteschke^s Diet., p. 365.) 
The word first occurs in Jorge Alvarez's 
ticcoiint of Japan, and next, a little 
later, in the letters of St. Francis 
Xavier. (Jocks in his Diary uses 
forms a])pr(KRdiiiig tec. 

1549. — “I And the ixmirnon secular people 
here loss impure and rouro obedient tf) 
reason than their priests, whom they call 
boniOB.” — Lett^ of St, F. Xnt ire, in Coif- 
ridye\t Liff, ii. 

1552. — “Erubcscunt cnini, et incrodihi- 
liter oonfnnduntiir BOArii, uhi male co- 
haerere, nc pugnaro inter aese en, quae 
docent, ralniu OHtenditur.” — Seti. Fr. Xaffrii 
KpiMt. V. xvii., ed. 1667. 

1672. — “ . . . sacerdotoH . , . qui ipsorum 
lingu& Bonadi appollantur.”— Jb". AcoUa, 58. 

1585. — ^‘They have amongst them (in 
Japan) many priests of their idols whom 
they call Bonsos, of the which there he 
great convents ." — ParMs Tr. of Mendoui 
(1589), ii. 800. 

1590.— ** This doctrine doe all they em- 
brace, which are in China called CVa, but 
with us at lapon are named Bonil."— Aa 


Ezxt. Treaiine of the Kinyd. of China, Ac., 
HaklAi, 580. 

c. 1606.-<«Capt. Saris has BoniMS."— 
Ptu'chm, i. 374. 

1618.— And their is 300 1x>se (or pagon 
pri8te.s) have alowance and mentaynanee for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as murikes and fryres use to doe amongst 
the Homan r>ai Istcs.”— 6V/r#V Diary, ii. 75 ; 
[in i. 117, bosej ; bosMB (i. 143). 

(1676. — “It is estimated that there are in 
this country (Siam) more than 200,000 priests 
called Bonzea.” — Taeenufr. ed. Ball, ii. 293. J 

1727. — “ ... or perhaps make him fadge 
in a China bonzee in his Calendar, under the 
name of a Christian Saint.” — A, Hamilton, 
i. 253. 

1794-7.- 

“ Alike to me encas'd in Cirecian bronze 

Koran or Vulgate, Ved^i, Priest, or Boue." 
PvrsniU of Litfratore, 6th ed., p. 835. 

c. 1814.— 

“ While Film deals in Mandarins, BoiiaeB, 
Bohea — 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum— are 
sacred to thee." 

T. Motirf, Ham, and Fum. 

[(1) BORA, BOOBA, s. Beng. 

hhida, a kind of cargo-lK)at used in 
the riv(‘rs of Bengal. 

flG?.*!.-- “ ALmt noone overixxik the eight 
boraes.’*— Dioey, Hak. Stxj. ii. 
ccxxxvii. 

[1680. --“The boora . . . being a very 
doaty light Ix^it, rowingc with 20 to 30 
Owars, these carry Salt Peeter and other 
goods from Hugly downewards, and some 
fnwlo to Dacca with salt ; they also serve 
for tow boats for ye ahi|>H bound up or 
downe yo river. " ii. I.*),] 

(2) BOBA, s. H. and Gnz. bohrd 
and hohmd., which H. H. Wilson i*e- 
fers to the Skt, vyamhdrl, ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ frcuu which arc 
formeti the ordinary H. words bytyhard, 
hyohariyd (and a (Juzerati form which 
comes very near l>ohord). This is con- 
firmed by the quotation from Nurullah 
below, hut it is not quite certain. Dr. 
John Wilson (see l»elow) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
reiisonahle doubt that thi,s is incoiTect.] 

There are two classes of Bohras be- 
longing to different Mohammedan 
sects, and different in habit of life. 

1. The Sbi’a Bohras, who are es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congr^ate in Surat, Burhaupiir, Ujjain, 
&c. They are those l)eBt known far 
and wide by the nameu and are usually 
devoted to trading ana money-lending. 
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Their original se*nt was in Quxernt, and 
they arc iiuxst nuiiieroiis tlicre, and in 
the Bornhiiy terntoiy generally, hut 
are also to he found in various parls of 
Central India and the N.-W. l*ro\inees, 
[where tliey are all Hindus], The 
word in Jioinhay is often used as syn- 
onymous with '])edlar iA boxwallah. 
They are generally wc;ll-U>-do ]>et>{»le, 
keeping very eleanly and eoin fort able 
houses. [See an aeeount of them in 
ForbeSy Or. Mt^i. i. 470 seqq. 2nd ed.] 
These Bohras a]mear to form one of 
tlie nuinoroiis slii'a sects, akin in 
character t(j, and ap]iarently of the 
Siime origin as, the iHiifnliyah (or .4s- 
sitssins of the Mitldle Ages), and claim 
as their (U'iginal head and doctor in 
India one Ya’kfih, who emigrated 
from Eg}]>l, and landed in t^amhay 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that country Avas e(>n- 
ipicred by the Turks in 1538. A 
large exodus of the sect to India then 
took place. Like the Ismailis they 
attach a divine. < haracter to their 
Mullah or chiid’ Font ill, A\ho uoan 
resides at Surat. I’hey ai(; guided )»y 
him in all things, <ind Ihes jjay him a 
percentage on their ] noli Is." But there 
are w.veral sectarian subdivisions : 
iJdudi Bohras, Siibn'imhti Bohrfis; &r. 
[See Fw'bf'Sj Mdld^ ed. 1878, ]>. 204 
seqq.] 

2. The Sunni Jlohnr.'<. 'I'hfse are 
very numerous in the Northern (’on- 
Cfin and Ouzeivit. They are es.sentiallv 
pea.s|iiits, sturdy, thritty, atid excel leiil 
cultivators, n‘taining much of Hindu 
liahit ; and are, tlnaigh they have 
dropped caste distiiictioiis, very exclu- 
sive and “deiioiiiinational ” the 
Bomhiiy GapxfU'er expre.sses itj. E,\- 
ceptionally, at l^lltall, in Barrxla State, 
there is a rich and thriving Cimijiiunity 
of trading Bohras of the Sunni section ; 
they liave no inlercourse with their 
Shra nainej^kes. 

The history of the Boljras is still 
very obseiiie ; nor does it seem }i.si er- 
tained whether the two sectituis were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Slii’a Bohras may he, in accord- 
ance with their traditirm, in some con- 
siderable part of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Ikdira-s, who are lui- 
qiiestionably of Hindu des4;ent, may 
Iiave been native converts of the 
foreign iminigrauts, afterwards forcibly 


brought over to Sunnism by the Gme- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said witli much reserve. TJie Jiistorv 
is Avorthy of investigation. 

Tlie (piotatioii from Ibn Batuta, 
which refers to Gandari on the Baroda 
river, south of CJaiiibay, alludes most 
probably to the Bohras, and may ))er- 
liaps, though not necessarily, iiidiwite 
an origin for the name dillereut from 
either of those suggested. 

c. 1313.— *,‘ When we arrived at Kandahar 
. . . w'e received a visit from the ’princiiMil 
Musuhnans dwelling at his (the pagan 
King’s) C’apital, such as the Chi/drm of 
KiiojoJt Bohrah, among whom was the Na- 
kht>da IhnihTnt, who had 6 vessels belonging 
to him .” — ihv haluto^ iv. 58. 

c. 1620.“- Nurullah of Shu>%tcr, quoted by 
rolcbrooko, sjHiaks of thi" cl.i‘*s as having 
been converted to I-^lani 300 years l)eforo. 
He says also: “Most of them subsist by 
cotnmcrce and mechanic.) I ir.ules ; as is in- 
dic.atod by the name Bohrah, which xignihes 
‘merchant’ in the <liaU'ct of ({ujerat.” — In 
J%. vii. 33S. 

1673.--**. . . The rest (of the Mohamme- 
dans) are adopted under the name of the 
ITovince or Kingdom they .are lK)rn in, n.s 
J/oy>// . . . or Schisms they have made, as 
/Iflhi'oiy and the lowest of all is 

Borrah.”- 03. 

e. 1780. — “Among the ro>t was the whole 
of the i)roi)erty of a certain Muhammad 
Mokriri), a man of the Bohra tribe, the 
Chief of all the merchants, and the owner 
of three or four merebant ships.” --/A of 
I/tfdur AaU-j 383. 

1810. *‘ The Borahs arc Jui inferior .-^et of 

travelling merch.mts. ’rhe inside of a Jiorak's 
box is like that of an Kogli^h country .shop, 
spell ing-l>ooks, proyer-bouks, lavoiuler water, 
eau do luce, soap, hipc.s, seis.sors, knives, 
needles, and thread make but a small jiart 
of the variety .” — Maria (fra/canif 33. 

1825.— “The Boras (at Broach) in genond 
arc un}ioj)iilar, and held in the same esti- 
mation for parsimony that the Jews are in 
Kiigland.”' — ed. 18-14, ii. 119; al.so 
sec 72. 

18.’»3.’ “ I ha<l the plca’^iire of ba])tiring 
Nmail Ibraim, the first Bohora who, as far 
.as w'e know, has yet embraced Christianity 
in India. . , . Ho up]>ears thonuighly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from *Ali 
the son-in-law of Muliammad, whom the 
Hohor/in or Jnitiattt^y according to the mean- 
ing of the Arabic word, from which the 
name is derived, esteem as an improvement 
on his father-in-law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has in go^ measure, 
as they imagine, manifested itself among his 
successors, rec^niscrl by the Bohoras and 
by the Aiisariyah, Isiuaeliyah, Drua, and 
Metawilch of Syria. . . ."—Letter of Dr. John 
iri/jron, in p. 4.56. 

1863. — “ . , . India, between which and 
the north-cast coast of Africa, a consider- 
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flblo trade is carried on, chieHy by Borah j 
Tricrchants of lIuKorat and Autycr, | 

Jutnid, to yartfotHOf link. Soc. xlix. ' 

BOBNEO, This iwiiue, as . 

applied ti) I he great Island in its en- 
tirety, is taken i'nnii that uf the capital 
town of the chief Malay St^te existing 
on it when it became known to 
Eiiro2)eans, Brun^, Barney Brunni, or 
Bivnuiiy still existing and known as ! 
Brunei. 

1516. — “In thi'^ island much camphor for j 
eating is gathered, and the Indians value it ! 
highly. . . . 1’his ihla nd is called Bomey." j 
— Harhom^ 

1521. --“The twt» ships departed thence, 
and running among many islands cuine on 
one which contained much cinnamon of the 
finest kind. And then again running among 
many islands the}' came to the Island of 
Borneo, where in the harbour they found 
many junks belonging to merchants fmin all 
the i»arts ulwait Malacca, who make a great 
mart in that Borneo.' - -tVmt, ii. 6111. 

1.5S4. “ ( 'aniplujra from Brimeo (mis- 

reading j>rohahiy for Bruneo) nc.iro to 
China.”-- Jiou»f, in JlttU. ii. 112. i 

flfilO. ' “ Bomelaya arc with white and j 
black qiiarls, like checkers, -^ueh as l‘oling- 
knytsy arc.” /.V, i 72.) 

The cloth callcil Bomelaya perh«ipstook 
its mime fnan this island. 

[ ,, “There is hrinistoiic, pepper, 

Botimesh camplKtr,”-- i. 

79.1 

161 4.- -In Sti'ni.stfiru, i. 313 fan<l in Fo^Ur^ 
L*ftfrny ii. 94 J, it is Bumea. 

1727.---“'nic great island of Bomew or 
Borneo, the largest except in the 

known worhl." .1. ii. 44, 

BOBO-BODOR, nr -BUDUR, ii.]». 

The ii.'iine of a great Hiuldlii.stir luoiiit 
mciit of Indian cliaractcr in the di.'itricL 
of Kiidu in Java ; one uf the most re- 
markable in tin* world. It is a ijuasi- 
]iyramidal .strueturi* occupying the 
Miinmit. of a bill, whi»li apparent Iv 
forms the core of tin* building. It is 
4puidrangiilar in plan, the sides, however, 
broken by sue(’es.sive jirojections ; each 
side of the basement, 406 f(‘cl. luolud- 
iiig the basement, it vises in .six .siicce.s- 
sive ternues, four of tbeiu forming 
eorridors, the sides of wliicb are 

i iancdled with bas-reliefs, which Mr. 
?’ergusson calculated would, if extended 
in a single line, c<iver three mile.s of 
ground. 1'bese re]ire.seiit scenes in the 
life of Sakya Muni, scenes from the 
Jatakfus, or pre-ex isteni*es of S.‘ikya, 
ivnd other st»ries of Buddhistic groups. 
Alxjve the corridors the .structure l»e- 


<'oriie.s circular, rising in three shallower 
.sUges, bordered with small dagol)a.s 
(72 in iiiiniher), ami a large dago1>a 
(Tow^n.s the W'hole. Tlie 72 dagobas 
are hollow, built in a kind of stone 
lattice, and eatdi contain.s, or has am- 
tained, within, a .stx»ne Bnd<iha in the 
usual attitude. In niche.s of the corri- 
doi‘s also are numerous Burldhas larger 
than life, and al>out 400 in numher. 
Mr. Fergnsson concliide.s from various 
daU that this wonderful .structure must 
date from A.D. 650 to 800. 

'I'lii.s monument is not mentioned in 
Valent ijn’.s great History of the DuU*h 
Indies (172(5), nor does its name ever 
seem to have reached Phirope till Sir 
iSlamford Kaflles, the Briti.sli Lieut.- 
(Tovernor of Java, visited the district 
in Jaiinarv 1814. The structure was 
then covered witli .soil and vegetation, 
even with tive.« of c(>nside,raole .size. 
llafHes caused it to be clciired, and 
drawings and niea.suremeuts to be 
made. His Iliatury of Java ^ anrl Craw- 
fonr« Jlist. of the Indio i\ Archi-pelagOy 
made it known to the world. The 
Dutch Government, in 1K74, jjublislied 
.1 great collection of illustrative plate.s, 
with a descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by wbieb 
I tins monument is known in the neigb- 
bourlnxKl IkIvs been much debated. 
Ihdile.s writes it B6to Bodo [Hint, of 
JarOy 2nd eil., ii. 30 . 9 ^ 74 /.]. [Crawfurd, 
/^c.vcr. J)ict. (.S.V.), .sjiys : is, in 

.lavanesi*, the name of a kiinl of fish- 
tra]», and bndor may ])o.s.sibly be a cor- 
ruption of tlie S;m.scrit buday ‘old,*”! 
'Hie most ]>robable interpretation, ana 
aeeepled bv Fviedrieh and other 
.scliolars of weiglii., is that of ^ Mifriad 
I Buddhtf^tJ This w^mld be in Rime 
j analogy lo another famous Buddhist 
I monument in a neighlxairing district, 
at Brambanan, wliicb is called Chandi 
!<ewUy or the “Thonsfind Temples,” 
though tlie number has been really 
238. 


BOSH, s. and iutevj. Tliis is alleged 
to be b'iken from tlie Tnrki.sb hoshy 
signifying “empty, >ain, usidess, void 
of sense', meaning ov utility” {Red- 
bonsr\^ Diet.). But we have not l>ceu 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. [According to the 
.V. E. D. the word seems to havecome into 
u.<ie about 1834 under the influence of 
Mnrier’.s novels, Agesluty Hajji Baba^ 
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oce. For various speculations on its 
origin aat & sa. N, <k Q. iii. 114, 173, 
S67. I 

[1843. — “The people flatter the Envoy 
into the belief chat the tumult is Bash 
(nothing).'* — /.<ufy SiiUy Joumaty -17.] 

BOSMXn, BOGHMi^, s. IJoat- 
swain. Litscar’s H. {Roebuck). 

BOTICKEER, s. Port, hotiqueiro. | 
A shop or stall-keeper. (See ‘ 

BOUTIQUE.) { 

1567. — “ Item, (tfirecco quo ... os boti- j 
queiros nao tenh.^ as butioas apertos nos 
aias de fcata, senuo depois la messa da 
ter^.”— Decree HI of Council of Goa, in 
Archiv, Port. Orient.y faac. 4. 

1727. — . . he pa.**t all over, and was 
forced to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
Shopkeepers, who before could jiay him 
Taxes." — A. Jhuniliony i. 268. 

BO TBEB, ». Tlie Ufinie given in j 
Ceylon to tlie Pipal tree (see PEEPUL) 
as reverenced by the Buddliista ; Singh. 
ho~gd^. See in Emerson Tennent 
{Ceylon, ii. 632 segq.), a chronological 
series of iioti<*es ot‘ the Bo-tree Irom 
B.C. 288 to A.i). 1739. 

1675. — “Of their (the V’edd.as’) worship 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingalero, they set round the high trees Bo* 
gas, which our j^^plo call with u 

atone base and put lamps Uf>on it ." — Rykiof 
Van GwnSy in lalentijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681. — “I .shall mention but one Tree 
more as famous and highly set by as any of • 
the rest, if not more so, tho’ it bear no | 
frui^ the benefit con.sisting chiefly in the j 
Holiness of it. lliis tree they call Bo- I 
; we tho — KuoXy 18. | 

BOTTLE-TBEE, .s. Qu. Adfinsonin i 
digitata, or ‘baobab’? Its ;is[>ect is | 
aomewhat suggestive of the name, hut { 
we have not lieen able tx) ascertain. ’ 
[It has also been suggested that it ! 
reltera to the Babool, on whi(‘h the 
often builds its nest. “ These I 
are formed in a very ingenious manner, 
by long gross woven together in the 
of a bottle.” {Forbes, Or. Mem., 
2m ed,, i. 33.] 

1880. — “Look at this pri.soner slumbering 
peacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
Baba, 153. 

[BOUHD-HEDOEy s. A corruption 
of boundary-hedge, aiid applied in old 
military writers to the thick planta- 
ttoiiLQf'beimboo or prickly-pear which 
used to surfoond native forts. 


I 1792.— “A Bound Hedge, formed of a 
I wide belt of thorny plants (at Seringa- 
I i^atam).” — Wi/ls, IlUfuncali^ketches, iii. 217.] 

BOUTIQUE, s. A coiuiiion word 
in C?eylon and the Madnis Presidency 
(to which it is now peculiar) for a 
.small native sho]> or 1x>oth : Port. 
Imtica or boteca. From Bluteau (Suppt.) 
it would s(»em that the use or butica 
was {>eculiar to Portuguese India. 

[1548.— Buticas. Sue quotation under 

SU^.j 

1.554. — “ . . . na» quaes buticas ninguom 
txxle vender senno os tpie se concertam com 
o Rendeiro." — lioUlho, Tomhu do Kstado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1661. — “Tho Malalinrs who sold in the 
botecas." — Corrta, i, 2, 267. 

1739. — “That there are nmnv battecae 
built close under the 'rown-w»vll.''--/ifemarife8 
on Fortfns. of Fort St. Gt'orofy in Wkeitler, 
iii. 188. 

1742. — In a grant of this date tho word 
appears a>s Butteca.--*^W/<*«.<//*<)«t Records 
of S. Arvt>l Eistricty ii. 114. 

1767. — “ Mr. Hus.sell, as Collector-General, 
begs leave to represent to the Hoard that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . . 
has been greatly encroached ujmn by a 
'numl)er of golahB, little straw nuts, and 
boutiques. . In Long, .501. 

1772. — . a Boutique merchant 

having died the 12th inst., his widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his body." — 
Papers rehtimj to K. 7. Affairs, 1821, p. 268. 

1780. — “You must know that Mrs. Hen- 
{)eck ... is a great buyer of Bargains, so 
that she will often gj out to the Europe 
Shorn and tbe Boutiiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 liupeesin articles that we have not tho 
lea-st cx;ca.sion fvir ." — India (Jazeite, Dec. 9. 

1782.— “For Sale at No. 18 tho range 
Botiques to the northw'ard of Lyon’s Build- 
ings, where musters (q.v.) may l)o seen. . . * 
larlia Oacettey Oct. 12. 

1834.— “The boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of tho street. Ceylon 

Gazetteery 172. 

BOWLA, R. A portmautoau. H. 
fxiold, from Port, haul, and balm, ‘a 
trunk.’ 

BOWLY, BOWET, ». H. hdoli, 
and hdori, Mahr. hdvadi. 0. P. Brown 
{Zillah Diet, a.v.) says it is the Telegii 
hdvidi; bdvi and hdvidi, = ‘ well.* This 
is doubtless the same wonl, but in 
all its forms it is probably connected 
with Skt mvra, ‘a hole, a well,* or^ 
with vdm, *an oblong reservoir, a pool* 
or lake/ There is also in Sinig^lese 
vma, ‘a lake or pond,’ and in inscrip- 
tions vamya. There is again Haldivian 
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weu, well,’ which conies near the 
Ouzerati forms mentioned helow. A 
great and deep rectangular well (or 
tank dug down to the Rprings), fur- 
nished with a descieut to the water 
by means of long High Is of steps, and 
generally with iaiKiings and loggie 
where travellers may rest in the 
shade. Tliis kind of kructure, almost | 


t>vc of creatures and the grace of God,’ 
hut a Vawidee is said to value 10 Kooom (or 
wcUh) liecause the water is available to bipeds 
without the aid of a rojie.”— iimmvtoiitl, 
IlhtMrtUiittis of (if Hzemttfje, <tr. 

1825.— “These booleei are singular con- 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . od. 

1844, ii. 37. 

1856. — “The wftv (Saiisk. is a 


peculiar t(» Wentern and Central India, large edifice of a picture.sque and stotely as 

well as peculiar character. Alxive the level 
though occasionally nitt with in . ground a row of four or five open 

Northern India also, ^ la a favourite jiavilions at regular di. 4 tanceK from each 

object of private native iiuinificence. 'other. . . is alone visible. . . . The entrance 
and thougii chiedy beneath the level ; to the wiv is by one of the end pavilions.” 

of the CTound, is often made the j i. 2.57 ; [reprint 1878, 

subject of most ettective architecture, j 
Some of the finest spei imena are iu ' 


Guzerat, where other forms of the 
word appear to be tre/o and wviZn. One 
of the most splendid of these stnictures 
is that at Assirwa in thc^ suburbs of 
Ahmedabad, known as the Well of 
Dhai (or* the Nurse’) Harir, built iu 
1486 by a lady of the household of 
Sultan Molianiined liigara (that famous 
‘Princ:e of (^ainbav' oedehrated by 
Butler--see under ‘ CAMBAY), 
eexst of 3 lakhs of rupees. 


“Tu persons not familiar with the 
lila.<ct such an architectural oliject as a bowlM 
may seem a strange perversion of ingeniuty, 
but the grateful coolness of all .subterranean 
ufiartments, especially when accompanied by 
water, and the quiet glOom of these recesses, 
fully compensate in the eyes of the Hindu 
for the more attractive m^ignificence of the 
gh&ts. Consequently the descending 
of which we are now .speaking, have often 
Itecn more elaborate and ez^usive pieces of 
architecture than any of the nuildings above- 
at a • found in their vicinity.”— 

j Indian, and Eastern An'kitfcturey 486. 


BOZWXLLAH, s. Hybrid H. 
I liaka*- (i.e. box) Vfdld. A native iUn- 


:%-«*■ seen in U.e auburl® of ! 

» reg,.l,»r bdo/i, excavated in ! « Scotland by an anaWu 

-I .1 . .form. The. HoxwaUI s«'*lls i»iiMerv_ 


is an elalK)rat>e nunltd of a great 
Ouzerati hfioll in the Indian Museum 
at 8. Kensington. 

We have 

Palermo a . 

the tufaceous nick that covers the ; 

plain. It was said If) have been made ’ \ • a » 

at the expoase of an ancestor of the I V‘ i-'iropcan. In 

present pn.prielor (C’ount Ranchibile) I xmtot 

to employ ,i.-ople in a time of scarcity. « ««*«»» station and solitary bu^ 
InJ 1 Bor& of Boiuliay is often 

c. 1343.— “There was aK) a bUn, a name • ■ • •. . . « 

by which the Indians designate a very j 
si>acious kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided w'ith .steps for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. The Kings 
and ebief'men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of such reservoirs 
on roculs that are not supplied with water.” 

— /Jn Batvia, iv. 13. 

1626. — **Thoro was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. 1 directed a large wAin 
to be constructed on it, ten gez bv ten. In 
the language of UindostAn they denominate 
a lanro well having a staircase down it wAin.” 

—Baher, Mem,, 342 . 

1775. — “Near a village called Seva.seo 
Conte I left the line of march to sketch a 
remarkable building ... on a near approach 
J discerned it to bo a well of very superior 
Workmanship, of that kind which the natives 
coll Bhonree or Bhonlie.” — /^br^es. Or. 

Mem. ii. 102; [2nd ed. i. 387]. 

1808. — ** * Who-ao digs a well deserves the 


The Boxwdld sells cutfery, 
iiick-nuck.’), and small w^ares 
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a hoxwdUi, and the hoxwdla. in that 
region is cummouly called Bard. (Boi 
BORA.) 

BOT,s. 

a. A servant. In Southern India and 
ill China a native personal aervuit 
is so termed, and is habituaUy 
summoned witli the vocative' ‘Bflr.i’ 
The same was formerly common m 
Jamaica and other W. I. Islands. 
Similar uses are familiar of puar ^g. 
in the Vulgate Dixit Giezi puer rm 
Dei. II Kings v. 20), Ar. icNlh^ 
ToiSdpcoi', gargan, hmw (Gcnn. Aha6e) ; 
and this same woi^d is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakespeare, where 
Fluelen says: *‘Kill the Poys ai^ 
the lumge ! ’tis expressly against the 
laws of arms.” — See also (?rW< Ajf^ 
Antiquitiesy i. 183, and Latin ouotation 
from Xavier under Oonicopotp. The 
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word, however, crime to be espociall.v 
used for ‘SLave-boy,* and apjdied to 
slaves of any ace. Tlie Portu^iese 
used mogo in the same way. In 
* Pigeon English' also ‘servant* is 
Bay, whilst ‘boy* in onr or<linar\ 
sense is discriminated as ^ snutllo-boy 

b. A Piilankiii-bearer. From the j 
name of t he caste, Telug, and Malaya 1. j 
boyi, Tam. kin, &<•. AVilson gives : 
bhoi as ]{. ami Mahr. also. The 
word is in use math ward at least 
to the Nerbiidda 11. In the Konkan, 
people of this class are called Knhar i 
ohm (see Ind. Ant. ii. Iii4, iii. 77). j 
P. Paolino is therefore in error, as he 
often is, when be siiys tliat tlie word ! 
boy as a]>idied by tlie English and ■ 
other Euro]»eans to the c(Kjlie»s or 
facchini who carry tin* doedy, “hasj 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 
guage.” Ill the first ami third quota- 
tions (under b), the use is imue like 
a, but any connection with Englmh a! 
the dates seems imp(»ssible. 

a.— 

1609. — “I bou^lht of them a Purtnyalt 
Boy (which tho Holliindcrs had given unto 
the King) . . . heo cost mee fortio-tivo 
DoUors.” — in Purthvf, i. 196. 

,, ^ “ My Boy Stephen (rrovenor.”— 
Haroknt9, in 211. Sec also 267, 29* >. 

1681. — “We had a hUu'k boy my Father 
brought from Porto Nova to *atlcn(i u|Km 
him, who seeing hn Master to he a J'risoner 
in the hands of the People of hi.s own Com- 
plexion, would rmt now obey his C’om- 
mand.” — Knoj\ 124. 

1696. — “Being infonned whore tho Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Dr. Brown) 
took hi.s sword and pistol, and being followed 
by hi.s boy with .am^ther pisU)l, and his horse 
keeper. . . ." — In WkfJ^r, i. llOO. 

1784. — “ Eloped,. From his master s House 
at Moidaporo, a few djiys since, A .Malay 
Slave Boy.”-~In Eeton-Kan\ i. 45 ; see also 
pp. 120, 179. 

1836. — “The real Indian ladie.s lie on a 
sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and sjiy Boy f 
in a very gentle tone .” — Letters from Madras, 

38. 

1866.— “Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.”— rrrje/yaa, Tk iHtwk Banyalow, 

p. 226. 

Also u.sed by the French in the 
East : 

1872.— “Mon boy m*accomi>agnait pour 
mo sorvir h Toccasion de guide ot d'intcr- 
prfete.” — Reo. des Deux Motidet, xcviii. 967. 

1876.—“ He was a faithful .servant, or boy, 


as they are here called, about forty yeai-s 
of age.” — Thmuton's Matacm, 228. 

1876. — “A Portuguese Boy . . . from 
BomlKiy.” — JiUitkwtud's Man,, N^ov., p. 578. 

b.— 

155^.— (At (loa) “id.s<» to a with 

(> fmoMs (palt's) and a aimmlaw witli 6 torch- 
bearers {tffc/uis), one umbrella boy {hifai bdy 
do Htnuhrriro ), two washermen {mahitdos), 6 
water-carriers (bdya d’ar/ttoa) all serving tho 
governor . . . in all 2M0 ]>atdaos and 4 
tangles annually, or 84,240 reis.”— iS. Botetho, 
Tombo, 57. 

[1563. —“And there are men who carry 
this umbrella .so dexterously to w'ard off the 
sun, that although their master trfits on hi.s 
horse, tho .sun cloes not touch any part of 
hi.s body, and such men are called in India 
boi.” — llanos. Doe. 3, Hk, x. eh. 9,J 

1591. — A proclamation of the vicen»y, 
Matthias (PAlbo^iueniue, nrilcrs: “that no 
person, of what ipuility or condition soever, 
.shall go in a pnltnopdm without my expre.ss 
licence, save they be over 60 years of age, 
to bo first proveil l>ef«>re the Aurlitor-Ccneral 
of Police . . . .and those who contravene 
thi.s shall pay a penalty <»f 200 cni/.ndo.s, and 
perst>ns of mean c'^tite the half, the 
fHihinqtufs and their belongings to be for- 
feited, and tho boia or mou<;us who carry 
Mieh pafauqvy't "hall be condemned to his 
.Maje>ty’s g.illeys.”— .I/cA/- . Port, th-ind., 
fasc. 3, 324. 

lf)08-]0. . . fai.sans les graues et 

ubseruans lo ^^ossietjn Ji I'Espagnolc, ayan.s 
tousiour.s Ifur boay uui pi>rto Icur paru-sol, 
sans leipiel ils n’osent sortir de logis, on 
antrenicrit on le.s estiincroit et mi.ser- 

ablcs.”— Voffnijis, ‘305. 

1610.-'“. . . autre" (lentils ipii sout 
comme < 'rofheteur.s et Porte-faix, iju’ils 
appellcnt Boyo, e’est a dire Ikeuf pmir 
jMirter ijuelquo pe«Jit faix quo ce .suit.” -- 
Pyrnrd d^ 1,rrat, ii. 27; [Hak. Soc. ii. 4 4. 
(Jn this Mr. Cray notes : “ Pyrarrls fanciful 
interpretation ‘ox,’ Port, boi, may bo duo 
either to hiin.sclf or \a\ .some Portugueso 
friend who wouhl have his joke. It is 
rei)eated by Houllaye*de-(louz (p. 211), who 
finds a ]xvrallel indignity in tho use of tho 
term maids by tho French gentry towards 
their chair-n)on.”J 

1673. — “ Wo might recite the Coolies . , . 
and Paten Ire a Boys ; by the very Heathens 
esteemed a d^encrate Olfspnng of the 
Holnirorei (see HALALCORE). ''—Fryer, 34. 

1720.— "Bois. In Portuguese India are 
those who carry the Avdores (see ANDOB), 
and in Salsete there i.s a village of them 
which jmy.s its dues from the tlsh which 
they sell, buying it from the fishermen of 
the .shores."— /I/ m/wm, Jdxt. s.v. 

1755-60.—“. . . Palankin-boys.” — /m, 
60. 

1778.— “Boyi de ntilauf/ifipn, Khhkr.”— 
Oramatica Indostand (Port.), Roma, 86. 

1782.—“, . , un bambou arqu^ dans lo 
milieu, qui tient uu palanquin, and sur 
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lo8 liouts dntjuol «e mcttunt 5 on 6 |K)rteur» 
qu’on apix)lle Bou^"— * <VW‘'» '• 
58. 

1785._.“The boys with C^oloncl liJiw- 
rcnce's pjilankoen havin^r a little 

out of the line of march, wore (lickod up lij- 
tho Morattas.” -Oorac»'/f»//, y^Z/J' C/mv, i. 

‘207. 

1804. — “My pal:irii|uin boyB will lio laid 
on tho road on Moiidav.” — iii. 

553. 

1809. —“ Mv bo^S were in hi^h si»irits, 

lanffhin^ araf sinking through the whole 
night." ~L*f. i, 326. 

1810. --“‘rhe palankeen-bearer^ arc called 
Bbois, and are rcinarkablo for strength and 
swiftness ." — Maria Uroham^ 128. 

BOYAv s. A bnov. Sea 11. 
(Roebuck). [Mr. Ske.it a<lds : “Tlie 
^lalay word also hoya or hnl-nty^ 
\vhi<*h latter 1 caim'it trace.”] 

[BOYANORE, BAONOR, s. A 

corr. of the Mulavrd. VMunnviki\ 
‘ Ruler.’ 


[1808 . —See quohi tion under B ANDABEE. ] 
1809.— “The Pafnryra . . . hero called 
tho brab, furnishes tlm Isist leaves for 
thatching, and the <lead ones serve hir fuel.” 
— Maria 0*ra/nnn^ 5. 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, BRA- 
MIN, s. Ill .some parts of India 
<aJlcd Bithiffan; »Skt. Brtfhvuim. 
This word now moans a inenil>er of 
the pric.stly caste, hut the original 
meaning and ii.so were dilfereiit. 
Haug. (Brahma und die Brahmanen, 
m.. 8-11) traces the woi-d to the rcKit 
brihy ‘to increase/ and shoA\s how it 
I lias come to liave its ])resent .significa- 
I tion. The older Kiiglisli form is 
1 Brachman, which comes to us through 

* llie Greek and Latin aiitliors. 

I c. u.< . 330. — “. . . tQ>» iv Ta^OVoir 
^ (ro0nrrwi/ i5c7r 3co Hpa>cjLtava$ dfjapo- 

I Tfpoes, rbv fiiv irpta^iTipov i^vprfpdvou, t6v 

* Si peuntpor KOurfTrfv^ au^oHpois 5 * aho\ov~ 
‘ ffup fxaffijrd^ . . Aristohulus^ qnotwl 

in Slniboy \v. c. 61. 


[1887. “ SnujewhiTc .'vlnnit 1691-95 . . . 
the Kjidattun.ul Itaja, kinmn to tho early 
English as tho Boyanore <>r Baonor of 
Badugani, wa.s in semi-iiidciKMidcnt 
aion of KiiduUuniid, that in <'f the tcrriUiry 
lying botween tho Mah(5 and Kritta river-*.” 
— Loyaa, Man. of MaUifuir. i. 31.5.] 

BRAB, s. The Palmyra Tree (.-ee 
palmyra) Jjortmufi jUthelliformU. 
The PortugiUi.se eallecl this Palmeira 
brava (‘wild’ ]>alm), whence the 
Engli.sh corruption. Tlie tcriii is un- 
known in IBengal, where the tree i> 
willed ‘fan-palm,’ ‘palmyra,’ or by tin* 
H. name tdl «:)r Ulr. 

1623. — “Tho h(X)k is made after the 
fashion of this country, i.e. not of fniper 
which is seldom or never used, but of ixilm 
leaves, viz. <if the leaves tif that which the 
Portuguese call /Htfmvoi brama (.fZc}, or wild 
palm." -- P, (ifita Valfr. ii. 681 ; [llak. Hoc. 
11. 291]. 

c. 1666. — “Tons lea MalaUnres ^crivont 
coniine nous dc gauche droit sur les 
feiulles des Pabnrras '^VkNMf'—Therrnvt. 
V. 268. 

1673. “ Another Tree called Brabb, 
bodied like the Coooe, but the leaves grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tail .set upright." — 
76. 

1759. — “Brabb, so called at BomKay; 
Palmira on the catast ; and Tall at Bengal. ” 
— Ivatj 458. 

c. 1760. — “There arc also hero and there 
interspersed a few brab-trees, or nithor wild 

K lm-trees (tho word Inrab being derived from 
'abo, which in Portuguese signifies wild) 
. . . the chief profit from that is the toddy.” 
— Orojr, i. 48. 


I c. n.r. .300. — “’'AWtjv Sb dtalpcair ‘jrotet- 

rat TTfpi Tufp <pL\oiT6<l>u)P 6t'*o y4prj ^anup, 

: ii)v Tovi air KaXei, roOt 54 

j VappLdpai j ^ap/ndrai ^ )" — From M*'gasthevr$^ 

I in Strabo, xv. c. 59. 

! c. A.n. 1.50.- “ But the evil st.irs have not 
] f*»rcod tlui BrahmixiB to do evil find al>omin- 
I able thing'*; imr have tho g<x>d .stars per- 
suaded the ro'-t of the (liuiuins) to aliatain 
I from evil things” ■ !]nr*h\'iot}*‘% in Vurttous 
j Spicilrgiuin, IS. 

J c. A. i». 500. — “ s : Tv5wdv 

i fdvos cro0wTaTov oi's Kai fipdxpa^ ^aXowrtv.” 
j —Slfphanns Byiavtlnus. 

\ PiiKS. - M.'irco Pt^lo writes (]d.) Abraiamaa 
or Abraiamitif which seems t<» represent an 
incorrect Ar. pluml ir.y. Ahrahnuon) picked 
up fnan .\rab .siiilors ; the correct Ar. |dural 
is linrrdiiuhi. 

1444.-- Poggio taking down the reminis- 
cences of Xieolo Ponti writes BiraimnoTiBa. 

155.5.— “ Among these is ther a pwple 
called Brachmanes, whiche (an l)idimu.s 
their Kingo wnd-e iinb> Alexandre . . . ) 
live a pure and simple life, led with no 
likerous lustc.s of other mennes vanities.'^ 
— ir. Watrrmany Fardtf of Faefoonji, 

1572.- 

“ BTabmeiies os seu.s religiosos, 

Nome antiguo, o do grande precininencia ; 

Obsorvam o.s precoilos tiio famosus _ 

D'hiim, quo prinioiro ik>z nomo it sciencia.” 

Camdr^, vii. 40. 

1578. —Acosta has Bragmen. 

1582.— “Castafiedu, tr. by N. L.,” has 

Bramane. 

1630.— “The Bramaaes . . . Origen,cap. 
13 A 15, nffirmoth to boo doscendod from 
Abraham by Cboturah, who seated them- 
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selves in India, and that so they wero is always met by a negative — **Chakwa, 
<^led iUimhinaaeB/'-Xo^ 7>wc. of tiu shall I come?” “No,Chakwi” “Chak- 
Btin^n j (jome?” ‘^No, Chakwa.” 

1676 .— — (Jerden,) The same audior says the 

*“ “ occasionally killed in 


Seise him, and take this preaching Bsmdi- 
man hcnco.” 

Bryd-en, Aur ingzeb**t iii. 3. 

1688. — ^'The public worship of the pogods 
was tolerated at and the sect of the 
Brahhmana daily increased in poa-er, be- 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers.’* — Dt'yden.y JAfe of Xavier. 

1714.— “Tlie Dervis nt first made some 
scruple of vioiating his promise to the dying 
tnahliman.”— Spectator, No. 578. 

BBAHMINY BULL,s. Ahull 
devoted to Siva and let loose ; gene- 
rally found fi-equenting Hindu bazars, 
and fattened by the run of the Biinyiis* 
shops. The term is sonietiines used 
more generally (Brahminy bull, -ox, or 
•cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872. — **He could stop a huge Bramini 
bull, when running in. fury, by catching 
hold of its horns .” — ijomnda SanuiwUi, i. 85. 

[1889 . — ** fierbert Edwards made his mark 
as a writer of the BrabmiaM Bull Letters 
in the Delhi Gazette.”— CWcofea Rev., app. 
xxii.] 

brahminy butter, s. This 

aeems to have been an old naine for 
Oltee (q<v.). In MS. Acet. Charge.s, 
Dieting, &c., at Fort St. David for 
Nov. — ^Jany., 1746-47,” in India Office, 
we find : 

"Butter .... Pagodas 220 
Brahminy do. „ 1 34 0.” 

BRAHMINY OUGB; s. The 

common Anglo-Indian name of the 
handsome bird Ccuarca rutila (Pallas^ 
or * Ruddy Shieldrake’; constantly 
seen on the sandy shores of the 
Qangetic rivers in single paii^ the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hinai name is chahM, 
and the (male and 

female of the species) afford a common- 
place comparison in Hindi literature 
for faithful lovers and spouses. "The 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each othur, on opposite banks 
of the river, and that ml night long 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come acro^ but the question 


BRAHMINY KITE, s. The 

Milvua Pojidieerianus of Jerdon, Ha/t- 
astur Indus, Boddaert. The name is 
given l)ecaii8e the bird is regarded 
with some reverence by the Hindus 
its sacred to Vishnu. It is found 
throughout India. 

c. 1328.— "There ih also in this India a 
certain bird, big, like a Kite, having a 
white head and belly, but all red aljove, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in- 
deed [those birds] go on just like dogs.** — 
Friar Jordanm, 3o. 

1673. — " . . . *tia Sdcril^o with them to 
kill a CJow or Calf; but highly piacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated tn the Brachmins, 
for which Money will hardly j>acify.” — 
Fryer, 33. 

[1813. — "We had a still bolder and more 
ravenous enemy in the hawks and brahminee 
kites.”— O. Mem., 2nd ed., ii. 162.'] 

BBAHMO-SOMAJ, s. The Ben- 
gali pronunciation of Skt. Brahma 
^anidja, ‘ a.S8embly of Brahmists ' ; 
Brahma being the Supreme Being 
according to the Indian philosophic 
8ystem.s. Tlic reform of Hindursm 
so called was l)eguu by Ram Mohun 
Roy {Rama Mohana Rdl) in 1830. 
Professor A. Weber has shown that 
it does not constitute an independent 
Indian movement, but is derived from 
European Theism. [Alsr) see Monier- 
JViUtams, Brdlimanismy 486.] 

1876.— "*rho Brabmo Bon^, or Theistic 
(’hurch of Indio, is an exf>eriment hitherto 
unique in religious history.**-- Coif e£, Brahmo 
Year-hook, 5. 

BBANDUL, s. * Backstay,’ in Sea 
H. Port, brandal {Roebuck). 

BBANDY COOBTEE, -GOATEE, 

B. Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruption of hdrdnl, ‘a cloak.’ literally 
pluviale, from P. bdrdn, ‘ rain.’ Bftrftlli- 
inurti seems to be a kind of hybrid 
shaped by the English word eoai, 
though kurhf and kurti are true P. 
woros for various forms of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1754.— " Their women aloo being not leas 
than 6000 , were dressed with great coats 
(these are called bawumt) of crimson doUi, 

I after the manner of the men, and not to be 
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distinguuhed at a distance ; bo that the 
whole made a very formidable appearance." 
— /f. of If adir lihah, in Hanioayy 367.] 

1788. — **Barraimee — a clrjak to cover one 
from the rain.”— Vocal. (Stockdale). 

[I'lie word Barani is now ( onunoiily 
used to describe tlnise crops which are 
dependent on the animal rains, not 
on artificial irrigation. 

[1900. — “ The recent rain has improved the 
biurani crops." — JHonet-r Maif^ 19th Feb.] 

BRANDYPAWNEE, s. Brandy 
and water ; a specimen of genuine 
Urdn^ i.e. Camp jargon, which hardly 
needs interpretation. H. ‘ water.’ 
Williamson (1810) has bnnvdij-shrttub- 
jtauny (K M. ii. 123). 

^18,^.— “I’m sorry to see yon gentlemen 
drinking brandy>pawnee, " says ho; “it 
plays the douce with our young men in 
Incfia." — Tkackeray. Nctrvomrs^ ch. i.J 

1866.-— “The brandy pawnee of the East, 
and the ‘ s.'ingareo ’ of the We.st Indies, arc 
happily now aIni(K''t things of the ruist, or 
exist in a very inodiiiCMl furni.” — Huriwy, 
Trnpinif Refrident, 177. 

BRASS, s. A lirace. Sea dialect. 
— (Roebuck.) 


imported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain speedes of CaetcU- 
jyinia indigenous there. But it origin- 
ally applied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which w.'w imiiorled from India, 
and which is now known in trade ;us 
Sappajl (m-v.). [It irs Ihe andam or 
hakkam of !he Aral is (Burton^ Ar. 
NvjhtSy iii. 49).] The history of the 
word is very curious. For when the 
name wa.s applied to the newly dis- 
covered region in S. America, prol>ably, 
as Barms alleges, beciiuse it produced 
a dye-wood sinnlar in chaiacter to the 
brazil of tlie East, the trade-name 
gradually became, ajijiropriated to the S. 
American prof! net, and w^is token away 
from that of the E. Indies. See some 
I further remarks in Marco Polo^ 2nd ed., 
j ii. 368-370 [and Envycl. Bibl. i. 120]. 

This is alluded to also bv Camoes 
(x. 140) : 

“ But here where Karth spreaiis wider, yo 
shall claim 

realms by the ruddy Dyf-wood made 
renown’d ; 

1 tho.se of the ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 
! the name : 

by your first Navy •jhall that world be 
. found.” Burton. 


[BRASS-KNOCKER, s. A term ' 
applied to a rechuuffe or serving up ! 
again of yesterday’s dinner or supper. ! 
It is sai<l to be. found in a novel by | 
Winwood Jleade called Liberty Hall, \ 
as a piece of Anglo-Indian slang ; ami i 
it is suppo.sed to K* a corruption of ; 
h(Ul khmia^ H. ‘.stale food’; see r» 
ser. N. A Q., 34, 77.] 

BRATTY, s. A wtud, used only j 
in the South, for cakes of dry cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or less all 
oyer India. It is Tam. varaff% [or i 
virtmi\ ‘dried dung.’ Various terms 
arc current elsewhere, but in Upt>e.r 
India the most common is uvUl. — ( v ide 
OOPLA). 

BRAVA, ii.p. A sea-port on the ! 
east coast of Africa, lat. V T N., 
long. 44 '’ 3 ', properly Bar&wa. 1 

1616.—“. . . a town of the Moors, well | 
walled, and built of good atone and white- 
wash, whioh is called Brava. ... It is a 

S lace of trade, which has already lieen 
estroyed by the Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants. . . . ’’ — 
Barbttaat 15. 

BRAZIL-WOOD> s. This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 

H 


The niediev.il form.s of brazil weie 
many ; iu lUiliau it is generally t>erzi\ 
rerzinOy or the like. 

1330.“ “And here they burn the hrazil- 
wo<Ki (tfrz(uo) for fuel . . ikioric^ in 

(Mthny, &c., p. 77. 

15.V2. — . . when it came to the 3d of 
May, and Pedralvarcs about to «et 

.s.ail, in order to give ;i name to the land 
tbits newly discovered, ho ordered u very 
grunt t’ro.s.s t<i he hoisted iit the top of a 
tree, after mass had been siiid at the foot 
<if the tree, .and it had liccn sot up with the 
solomn benediction of Iho priests-, .niid then 
ho gave the cuimtry the name of .SaMC/a 
f/Vwr. . , . But a.s it was through the symbol 
t»f the Cmss that the Devil lost his dominion 
over us ... as s»'>oii jis the reii wood called 
Brazil began to arrive frtini that country, 
ho wrought that (hat name should abiao 
ill the mouth of the lo^ople, and that the 
name of Jlofy CtVJts should be lost, as if 
the name of a’ wood for colouring cloth were 
of more moment than that wood which 
imbues all the sacraments with the tincture 
of salvation, which i.s the Blood of Jesus 
Christ .” — BarroSy 1. v. 2. 

1554.— “The boar (Bahax) of BrazU con- 
tains 20 faraf oltis (sec FRAZALA), weighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no picfdaa (see 
PICOTA)”— A. Runes, IS. 

1641. — “VVe went to see the Rasp-bouso 
where the lusty knaves are compelled to 
labour, and the rasping of Braiill and Log- 
wood is very hard labour."— A’lWyn’s Zhai'y, 
Auynst [ 19 ]. 
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BBBBOH-OANDY, n.p. A lt)cality 
on the shore of Boinlwiy Island to the 
north of Malabar Hill. The true imme, 
iis Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be- 
lieved to be burj-khdijiy ‘ the Tower of 
the Creek.* 

BEIDGEMAN, s. A<h^do-Sepoy fl. 
hrijmdny denoting a military prismiei\ 
of which word it is a quaint corrup- 
tion. 


large droves of cattle, laden with grain, 
&c., taking back with them salt for 
the most pirt. These were not nieiv 
carriers, but the actual dealers, paying 
ready money, and they w'ere orderly 
in conduct. 

c. 1.505. — “As scarcity was felt in hin 
I camp (Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s) in conse- 
quence of the non-arrival of the Banjiras, 

; ho despatched ’A'auti Uiimay in for the 
purpose of bringing in supplies .” — Niaunit 
CHaky in Ktliotj v. 100 (written c. 1612). 


BBINJABRY, .s. Also BINJAB- 
BEE, BUNJABBEE, and so on. But 

the first form has become classical from 
its constant ofcnrr(*n« e in the Indian 


1516, — “The Mooi*s and (ientile.s of the 
cities and towns throughout the country 
come to sot up their slumps and cloths at 
t/heii1 . . . they bring the.so in great 
caravans of domestic oxen, with jiucks, like 


Despatchos of Sir X. Wellesley. The 
word is pn>pcrly H. btinjard, and 
Wilson derivc.s it from Skt. batjijy 
trade,’ kdray ‘ doer.’ It is possible that 
the form hrinjdrd may have been sug- 
ge. 5 ted by a .su]ipo.sed (‘onnectiou with 
the Per.s. hirinj^ Mice.’ (It i.s alleged 
in the Dirt, of lYiyrds usrd in fhr. E. 
JndieSy 2nd <*,d., 1805, to be derived from 
hrinjy ‘rice,’ and ara, ‘bring’ I) The 
Brinjarrien of the Deccan are dealers in 
grain and .salt, w’lio move about, in 
iiuinerou.s ])aitie.s with cattle, carrying I 
! heir goods to dilleivnt niarketa, and who | 
in the daws of the Decian wars A\ero the 
great resource of the ct)imiu.s>;iriat , as 
they followed the armies with .supplie.s 
for sale. They talk a kind <*f Mahratta 


! donkeys, iiiul on the top of tho'^o l<^ng white 
Slicks placed crosswi.se, in which they bring 
their goods ; and one man drives 30 or 40 
lieasts before him.” — /iarWa, 71. 

1.563. "“. . . This King of Duly t/)ok the 
Bal.'igat from certain very powerful gentiHjs, 
whose tribe are those wiioiii wc now call 
Venezaras, and from others dwelling in the 
' country, who are called ; ami all these, 

Colles, and and UoisbuUis, live 

by theft and robbery to tiu.s dav."- f/rt/v /a 
Ut O., f. 31. 

e. 1632. “'Pho very tir'^t .step W’hi<h 
Mohabut Khan [Khan Ivharian] took in the 
Deccan, was to prescMit the Bunjaras of 
Hindo«ttan w'ith ele}ih.int.M, horses, and 
c!oth.s ; and ho collected (by the.se con- 
ciliatory mousures) .so many of them that 
he had one chief /Uuiftra at .\grah, another 
in Goojrat, anil another above the Ghats, 
and established the advjinccd price of 10 


i »r Hi ndi patois. Mo.st rla.sse.sof Ikinjar^s 
in the we.st appeiir to have a tradition ; 
of having first come to the Deccan with 
Moghul camps as commiss#iriat carriens. 
In a pamphlet railed Some Account of 
tlie Bunjarrah ClasSy by N. K, Cuinber- 
lege, District Sup. of rolirr^ Bmeiiiy 
Berar (Bomliay, 1882 ; [North Indian \ 
N. d: Q. iv. 163 sr.qq.])^ the autlior 
attempts to distinguish between brinj- 
arees aa ‘grain-carriers,’ and bunjarrah.Sy 
from burijdTy ‘ waste land ’ (meaning 
hanjar or hdnjar). But this s<*.ftni.s 
fanciful. In the X.-W. Pr(jvincti.s the 
name is also in use,, and is applied U> 
a numerous tribe .spread along the 
.skirt of the Himiilaya from Hardwar 
to Gorakhpur, .some of whom are 
settled, whilst the re,st move aliout 
with their cattle, sometimes transport- 
ing goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro- 
duce, or other ^nerchandise for sale. 
[See Crodke, Tribes and Castesy i. lA^seqq.'] 
vaiy&ras, as they are called about 
i^mbay, used to come down from 
Rajputana and Central India, with 


per rupee (in hisi camp) to enable him to 
bu^’ it cheaper.”— MS Lift' tjf Mohnhut Khan 
in fain KhatianX in finyyst’a paper quoted 
liclow', 183. 

16J58.-- “ T1 ya dan.s le Hoyauino de CVw- 
ram vn certain peuple qu’ils appellont Vene- 
sars, qui achottent le bled ot Ic ritb . . . 
[K>ur le reuendro dann V IndostthrLn . . . ou 
ils v<ini auec des CajJHas ou (Jararnticrs <Ie 
cinq uu rix, et quciqiie fois do neuf cii di\ 
rnillc be.stcs de sonimc. . . .''--Afandefshi^ 
245. 

! 1793. — “Whilst the army halted on the 

I 23rd, accounts were received from (Captain 
' Bead . . . that his convoy of brinja^es 
! hail been attacked by a body of horse.” — 
Dinm^y 2 . 

1800. —“The Binjarries 1 Iwk upon in 
i the light of servants of tho public, of whose 
; grain [ have a right to regulate the sale 
I . . . always taking care that they have a 
proriortionate advantage.” — . 1 . Wdlfaleify in 
Idfe of Sir T. Munroy i. 264. 

„ “'Pho BrinJaxrieB drop in by 
degrees.”— i. 175. 

1810.—“ Immediately facing u.s a troop of 
Brinjarees bad taken up their residence 
for the night. These pwple travel from 
one end of India to the other, carrying 
salt, grain, assafoetida, almost as necessary 
to an army as salt .” — Maria Orahamy 61. 
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1513.— “We mot there a number of 
Yaajaxtahs, or morcthantN, with Ini^o 
•droTee of oxen, laden with valuable articles 
from the interior country, to commute for 
salt on the seti-const.’* — lorbes, Or. Meni, 
i. 205 ; [2nd ed. i. 118; als<3 sec ii. 276 seyy.]. 

„ “As the Deccan is devoid of a single 
navigable river, and has no roads that admit 
of wheebcairiiiges, the whole of this ex- 
tensive intercourse is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the proi^rty of that cUiss of 
people known as BunjaraB." — ylcc. of 
Origin.^ BisL, and Mannei'n of. , . Jiun- 
jarauf by Cajd. John. Jinggs^ in Tr. Lit, 
Soc, Jio. i. 61. 

1825.— “We passed a number of Bria- 
jaxreea who wore carrying salt. . . . They 
. . . had all bows . . . arrows, swor<l and 
shield. . . . Kvon the cliildren had, many 
of them, bows and arrtjws suited to their 
strength, .and I saw oilo young woman 
^^ped in the same manner.” — JIeb*r, 

1877.— “They were brinjaiTies, or car- 
riers of grain, and were quietly encjimped 
at a village about 24 miles off ; trading 
most unsuspiciously in grain and salt.” — 
Meadows Taylor^ Llfe^ ii. 17. 

BRINJAUL, s. Thu name of a I 
vegetable called in Uie W. Indies the 
Egg-plant.^ and more commonly known 
to the English in Iknigal under that 
of hangun (prop, baingan). It is tlie 
Solanum Malorigma, L., very commonly 
cultivated on t,ln‘ short*s of the Mediter- 
ranean as wed I as ill India and the 
East generally. Tlioiigh not known 
in a wild .state under this form, there 
is no reasonalde doubt that S. Melon- 
gena is a derivative of the common 
Indian S. insnnamy L. The word in 
the form brinjaid is from the Portu- 
guese, t'AS wo shall sec. But prol)ably 
there is tk) word of the kind which has 
luidergone. such extraordinary variety 
of iin^itications, whilst. reUilniug the 
same meaning, jis this. Tlie Skt. is 
hhantdk^i^ H. hluintdj baigan^ baingan^ 
P. badingdny hadilgdn, Ar. hddinjdtiy 
Span, alhermmm^ berenge?M, Port, herin- 
gela^ bringimy bringella, Low Latin 
melangolwy merwngdu&y Ital. mdcrngoUiy 
melanmnay mela itmimiy &c. (see P, 
della VaUe, below), French mihergim 
(from albere7tgena)y melon^hiey meran- 
ghUy and provincially behnghMy alber- 
gainty albergincy aJberaame, (See Marcel 
DevtCy p. 46.) Littro, wc may remark, 
explains (dormitonte Hotnero f) aubergine 
BA^eapbee de morelUy giving the etym. 
as “diminutif de auberge” (in the 
sense of a kind of peach). Mdongem 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 


rendering of mtlanzanay or, os Marced 
Devic says, “ Ijatin du lK)tani.ste.” It 
lr)oks as if the Skt. word were tlie 
original of all. Tin; H. baingan again 
seeiiLs to have been modified from the 
P. hadingdUy [or, as Platts asserts, direct 
from the Skt. vanggy vanganUy ‘ tlie plant 
of Bengal,'! and baingan also through 
the Ar. to nave been the parent of the 
Span, herengenay and so of all the other 
European iiamas except the Engl is! i 
‘egg-plant' The Ital. vieh inmna w 
the most curious of these corruptions, 
framed by the u.sual effort after mean- 
ing, and connecting itself with the 
somewhat indigestible reputation of 
the vegetabhj as it i.> eaten in Italy, 
which is a fact. When cholera is 
abroad it is considered {e.g. in Sicily) 
to be an act of folly to eat the fndan- 
zana. There is, however, hidiind this, 
some notion (exemplilied in tlie quota- 
tion from Lane's Mad. Egypt, belo\^‘) 
connecting the ladinjJn with madness. 
[Burtony Ar. Nights, iii. 417.] And it 
would seem that the old Arab medical 
writers give it a bad character fus an 
article of diet. Thii.s Axicenna Sfiys 
the btdinjdn generates melancholy and 
obstructions. To tlie N. O. SoUniaceae 
many jxiisonoiLs plants ladong. 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegetable, to the Arclinielago, pro- 
l>ably by the Portugue.se, for the 
Malays call it herinjald. [On this Mr. 
Skeat writes : “ The Malay form brinjaly 
fi-om the Port., not herinjaldy is given 
by Clifford and Sweltenbam, but it 
cannot l)c established as a Malay woi*d, 
being almost certainly the Eng. brinjaul 
dune into Malay. It finds no place in 
Kliiikert, and the native Malay word, 
xvhich is the only word used m pure 
i Peninsular Malay, is terong or trong. 
The form herinjald y I believe, must 
have come from the Islands if it really 
exists."] 

1554. — (At Goa). “And the excise from 
garden Rtuff under which are oompriaed 
these things, vis.: Radishes, beetroot, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, ^reen tamarinds, 
lettuces, wnbalinguasy ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbage, sawd 
mangoes, MnJelaB, lemons, gourdR, cit- 
rons, cucumbers, which articles none may 
sell in retail except the Rendeiro of this 
excise, or some one who has got permission 
from him. . . .”—5. BoUlhOy Tombo, 49. 

e. 1580. — “Trifolium quoque virens come- 
dunt ArabeSy mentham Judaei orudam, . . . 
^lyala insans. . . J*^Froeper Alpinmy i. 65. 

1611. — “We had a market there kept 
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upon the Strand of diuers sorta of pro- 
uifiions, towit . . . PallingenieB, ciicumuers 
. . — aV. iJoifrifo/ij in PurchaSy i. 298. 

1616. — “It seems to me to be one of 
those fruits which are called in ^ood Tuscan 
^lUrondanij but which by the Ujm bards are 
called melanzane, and by the vulgar at 
Home yutrit/naiii ; and if my memory does 
not deceive me, by the ''Neniioli tans in their 
fiatois — 7*. (fefUi I'aWr, i. 197. 

1673.—“ The Garden . . . planted with 
Potatoes, Yawms, Bereojaws, both hot 
plants . . .''—Fryer, 104. 

1738.— “Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, m/abashas .... bedin-Jaaas, 
and tomatas.” — Shaw ' a Travels, 2nd ed. 1767, 
p. 141. 

c. 1740. — “This man (Balaji Rao), who I 
had become absolutu in Hindustan as well ' 
as in Dccan, was fond of bread made of 
Badjrah ... he lived on raw Bringelas, on 
unripe mangoes, and on raw red pcpi»cr.” — 
Snr Mutayhfrin, iii. 229. 

1782. — Sonnerat writes Bdxingddes. — 
i. 186. 

1783. — Forrest spells brixijalleB ( V. to Mer- 
yvi, 40) ; and (1^10) Williamson biringal 
\V. M.\. 133). Forl)e.s (1813), Mngal and 
berenjal {Or. Mem. i. 32) [in 2ud ed. i. 22, 
bungal,] ii. 60 ; [in 2nd ed. i. 348]. 

1810.—“ I saw la.'^t night at least two 
acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solanum .” — Marla Graham, 24. 

1826. — “A plate of fx)achcd eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter ; a dish of badenjftnB, slit 
in the middle and boiled in grease.”— 

Baba, cd. 1835, p. 150. 

1835. — “The neighlxiurs unanimously de- 
clared that the husband wa.s mad. . . . 
One exclaimed ; * 'Inhere is no strength nor 
power but in G<id ! (iod restore thee ! ’ 
Another said : ‘ How .sad ! He wfis really 
H worthy man.' A third remarked : 

* Badingana are very abundant last now.’" 
— iMne, Mod. KyyjAmns, od. 1860, 299. 

1860. — “Among.st other triumph.s of the 
native cuisine were some singular, but by 
iio mean.s inelegant clo’fs d'oruvre, biimjals 
Ixiiled and .stuffed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undrc.ssed fruit growing 
on the same branch."— TV?/ as Ceylem, ii. 
161. This dish is mentionerl in the iSamskrit 
Cookery I^/k, which passes as by King 
Nala. It i.s managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet clotb.s whilst the rc.st is 
lining cooked. 

BBOACHy n.p. Bharoch, an ancient 
and still surviving city of Guzerat, on 
ihe River Nerbndda. The original 
fonns of the name are Bhrigu^ch- 
cJifidj and Bkdra-Kachdika., which last 
form appears in the Siinnar Cave In- 
wription No. ix., and this was written 
with fair correctness by the Greeks 
as Bapiryd^a and hapybari. ‘‘Illiterate 
Guzeruttees would in atteniidiiig to 


articulate Bhreeghoo^Kshetra One), lo^ 
the half in coalescence, and call it 
Barigache.” — Drummond, Him. of Gm- 
erattee, &c. 

c. B.c. 20.— “And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed and with hi.s loin-cloth 
on, he leaped upon the pyre. And this 
inscription w’lis set iif/on his tomb: Blar- 
manockigaR the Indian, front BargdsS having 
rendered himself immortal after the hereditary 
custom of the Indians Heth here.*' — Nicolaus 
Damascenes, in Strabo, xv. 72. [lASsen 
take.s the name Zarmanochegaa to represent 
the Skt. Srdmandcharifa, teacher of the 
SrdmancLS, from which it would appear that 
he was a Buddhist pric.st.] 

c. A.D. 80.— “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and 
narrow stri]) of shoal. . . . And if one suc- 
ceeds in getting into the gulf, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to- 
Barygaza, owing to the land being so low 
. . . and when found it is difficult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there are at 
the entrances lishcmien employed by the 
King ... to meet ships us far off as Sy- 
rastrene, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaza." — Penpfns, sect. 43. It is 
very interesting to comj>are Horsburgh with 
this ancient account. “ From the sands of 
Swallow to Broach a continued bank extends 
along the shore, which at Broach river pro- 
jects out about 5 miles. . . . The tide nows 
hero . . , velocity 6 kiiots . . rising 

nearly 30 feet. ... On the north side of the 
river, a great way up, the town of Broach 
is situated ; ves.sel.« of considerable burden 
may procetKl to this place, as the channels 
are deep in many places, but too intricate to 
be mivigatcd without a pilot." — India 
iJirt'Ctori; {in loco). 

c. 7i8.- '^arils is mentioned os one of the 
places against which Arab attacks were di- 
rected.— See Elliot, i. 441. 

c. 1300. — “. . . a nver which lio.s be- 
tween the Sarsut and Ganges . . . has a 
.south-westerly course till it falls into the 
sea near Babrfich.” — Al’Biruni, in Elliot, 
i. 49. 

A.D. 1321. — “After their blessed martyr- 
dom, which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday, in Thana of India, I baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, lo da^s’ journey distant there- 
from . . .*’—Fifmr Jordanus, in Caihay, 
ko., 226. 

1552. — “A great and rich ship eaid to 
belong to Melc«^ue Oupij, Lord of Buobhd/*^ 
—Barros, II. vi. 2. 

1555. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
marched upon BarQj."-'fcVufi 'AH, 85. 

[1615. — “ It would bo necessary to give 
credit unto two or three Guzzaratts for some 
cloth to make a voyage to EuiToaBa." — 
Foster, Letters, iv. 94.] 

1617.' “W" gave our host ... a peoce 
I of backar baroche to his children to make 
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them 2 co&toa,” — Coci's'g Diary y i. 330. 
\Backar here seems to represent a port 
connected with Broach, called in the A\n 
(ii. 5^) Bhankora or Bhakor ; Bayley gives 
B^korak as a villngo on the frontier of 
(hijerat.J 

1623,— “ Before the hour of complines 
... wo arrived at the city of Barochi, 
or Bohrnff as they call it in Persian, under 
the walls of which, on the south side, flows 
a river called Ncrbcdk.'* — P. deila Valle ^ 
ii. 629 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 601. 

1648.— fn Van Twist (p. 11), it is written 

Broichia. 

[1676. — “From Surat to Baroche, 22 
GOSS." — Tavrnn^ry od Ball, i. 66.] 

1766.— “ Bandar of BhrSch.’*— (Bird’s tr. 
of) MircU-i-Ahniadi, 11.6. 

1803. — “ 1 have the honour to enclose . . . 
papers which contiiin a dcbiilod account of 
the . . . capture of Baroach.*’ — 
ton, ii. 289. 

BUCK, V. To prate, to cihatter, to 
talk much and (*o(>ti.sti< all\ . H. haknd. 
[A huck-stick is a chatlerei-.] 

1880. — “And then ... he bucks with 
a quiet stuV>lK>rii determination th.at w<»uld 
till an Americiin editor, or an Under Secre- 
tary of State with despair. He tielonga to 
the J2-foot tigcr schtjol, so perhaps he can’t 
help it. ”—.1/2 IlalM. 164. 

BUCKAUL, s. Ar. H. hakkdly 
shopkeeper;* a bunya (q. v. under 
banyan). Ill Ar. it means rather a 
^second-hand* dealer. 


forget. The lish in u.m: Is refuse 
bummelo (ij. v.). [The word is really 
the JI. bachh'ud^ a well-known edible 
which abounds in the Ganges 
and other N. Indian rivers. It is 
either the Piteudoutropins gnruay or 
P. muri%is of Day, Fish, bid., nos. 
474 or 471 ; F^n. Ur. Ind. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673. — “. . . Cocoo Nuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Vlsh, the 
Ijand -Breezes brought a poysuiious Smell on 
lK>ard Ship.” — Fryer, 55. I Alsf> see \Vhfel»>r, 
Early Her., 40 .] 

1727.— “Tlio Air is somewhat unhealih- 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
alioe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
alxMinds in.”— .1. i. 181. 

c. 1760.--“. . . nmiiiiro for the coco- 
nut-tree . . . consisting of the small fry 
of fish, and allied by the country name of 
BuckBhaw.” -f/iYM^, i. 31. 

[1883.— “ rohu and batch wa are 

found in the river J urana .” — HazetUfr of Delhi 
histru't. 21.] 

BUCKSHAW, s. This is also used 
in Cocbs\'i JHary (i. 63, 99) for some 
kind of Indian piecc-gixwls, we know 
not what. [The word is not found 
in modern lists of picce-got»ds. It 
is perhaps a corruption of Pers. biiJtehahy 
‘a bundle,* used sjHJcially of clothe^i. 
Tavernier (see below) um\s the w»>rd 
in iU ordinary sense. 


[c. 1590. — “There is one cast of the 
VaiSyoH called Hanik, luons commonly termed 
Buniya (gmin - niorchunt). _ The Persians 
name them bakkal. . . Alu. tr. Jam It, 
iii. 118.] 

1800. — . . .) buccal of this j>laco t<»lfl 
me he would lot mt* have 600 l>ags to- 
morrow.” — Wellington, i. 196. 

1826. — “Shcmld 1 find our neighl>our the 
Baqual ... at whose shop { used to spend 
in sweetmeats .all the cop]>er money that 1 
could purloin from mv father.” -Jfnni Balm, 
«d. 1835, 295. 

BUCKSHAW, s. We have not 
been able to ideiilifv the fish .so 


called, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaps it is only II. barhchdy Mahr. 
hacheJui (P. bnriieij Ski. vatsa)y ‘the 
^ung of any reaUire.* But the 
Konkani Dici. gives ^bousmt — peixe 
pequeno de qualnuer sorte,’ ‘little 
lish of any kind.* This is perhaps 
the real word ; but it also may 
represent hvchedia. The jiractice of 
iiiamiring the coco-palms with putrid 
fish is still rife, as re.sjdcnts of the 
Oovernment House at Parell never 


[1614.—“ Perciilla, Boxahaes." — /'W*r, 
iMlrrs, ii. 88. 

t l61.5.-. **80 pieces Boxsha gingams ” ; 
’cr PuXBhawB, double piece, at 9 mas.” - 
Ihid. iii. 1.56 ; iv, 50. 

[166.5. — “ I w'ciit to lie d»)wn., my bouchha 
being all the time in the same place, half 
under the head of my l>cd and half outeidc.” 
—Tanrnier, cd. Ball. ii. 166.) 

BUCKBHEESH, BUXEES, s. P. 

th rough P. — H . bakhsh Uh . B uona mauo, 
Trinkgeld, nourboiro ; we don’t seem 
to have in England any exart equiva- 
lent for the word, though the thing 
is so general ; * something for (tlio 
driver)’ is a poor expression; ftp is 
accurate, hut is slang ; gratuity is 
official or dictionary English. 

[1625.--“Bacshee8e (a.s they .'<iy in the 
! Arabicke tongue) that is grsitis freely.’' — 

I Pfavhas, ii. 1340 [N.B.l).]. 

1759. — “ To Pro.'^ents ; — R. A. P. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 5;12 7 0 

1 ditto of Broad Cloth . . 50 0 0 

BuxIa to the Borvanta . . 50 0 0 ” 

Cost of Entertainment to Jvgget Set. In 
Long, 190. 
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c. 1760.—**. . . Buzie money.”— 61. 

1810.—**. . . each mile will cost full one 
rupee {i.e. 2s. 6rf.), besides various little 
disbursements by way of buxeea, or pre- 
sents, to every set of liearors. " — H'i/fimnsm, 
r, Ar ii. 23f>. 

1823. — “'JTiese Christmas-boxes are said to 
l)e an ancient ctistom here, and I could 
almost fancy that our ilhme of box for this 
luirticular kind of present ... is a corrup- 
tion of buckshiah, a gift or gratuity, in 
Turkish, Persian, and Hiiuhnistfince.” — 
i. 4.5. 

18.53. -“The relieved bearers opened the 
shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most unceremoniously de- 
manded buzees.” -- ir. Arnold, iktl'/h/d, i. I 
239. I 

BUCKYNE, s. H. hahiyan, the 
tree semperviven,^ Koxb. (N. (). 

Melmceae). It hjis a considerable re- 
semblance to the nlm t ree (see NEEM) ; 
and in Bengali is called nidhd-nim, I 
which is also the Skt. name, mahd- 
nimha. It is s».)metiines erroneously 
called Persian Lilac. 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- 
DHIST. These words are often 
written witli a rpiiic erroneous as- 
sumption of precision Bhiidda, &c. 
All tliat we shall do here is tx) collect 
some of the eiirlier mentions of Bu<ldha 
and the religion called by bi.s name. 

c. 200. — “ Ei<ri 31 r(av ’Ti'5u)i> oi rots 
Boi/rra Treiddfievoi Tapayy^X/i.aa'it'' 3y di’ j 
vvepfioXqu (TffipbTrjTo^ cli Bedp rcrifn^Kaa-i." | 
CletM'rts Alfxandrinns, StrClniaton, Liber 1. 
(Oxft)rd cd., 1715, i. 3.59). 

c. 240. — “Wisdom and deeds h.avc always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have hc^en brought to mankind by the 
messenger cal led Buddha to India, in another 
by Zariblushi to Persia, in another by Jomi.*-' 
to the West. 'ITiereufJon this revelation htw 
come down, this profihecy in this la.st age, 
thn>ugh me, Mtlnl, the messenger of the 
God of truth hi Babylonia.” —The H<x)k of 
Mfln\ called ShrVmrkfin, quoted \jy A Ihir Uni, 
in his (Jhronofwjy, tr. by Sach.au, p. 190. I 

c. 400.— “Apud Gymnosophistas Indiao | 
quasi per manus hujiLS opinionis auctoritas i 
traditur, quod Buddam principoro dogmatis 
eorum, e latere suo vi^o generarot. Nec 
boo minim de liurbaris, inium Minorvam 
nucMjue de capite Jovls, ot Liberum pfitrem 
do femore ejus procreato.s, docta ^ finxit 
(rraecia.” — »St, Jrromr^ Adv. Jovinianvm, 
Lib. i. cd. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

c. 440. — “ . ^lyfVLKavrayap rb 
3oK\iov^ rod wap’ *'£XX i 70 '( ifnKoffb^ov dbypta, 
dih TOO Mauixfiiov inrexplpaTO 

. . , rotirov di roO ^KV0iayoO pMOr/rijs 
yiverai BobdSas, irpbrepoy Tep^|9ivdof icaXoi$- 


/leyos . . . X. r. X.” (see the same matter 
from Gforgivs Oedrmns below), — J^Socratis, 
Hist. Bales. LiVi. I. cap. *22. 

c. 840. — **An certb Bnignianoruni soque- 
mur opinionom, ut qucimidmoiium illi seutao 
suae niictorcrn Bubdam, T»er Virginia latus 
iiorrant exorturn, ita no*« (’hristum fuisse 
prnedicoraus? VeJ niugi.s .sic nascitur J>ei 
siipiontia de virginis corobivi, quomodo Min- 
erva do Jovis vortice, tainqiuim Lilicr Pater 
de femore^ Ut Christicolarn de virginis 
partu non .soleniiis natiirii, vcl auctoritas 
Hocrae Icctionis, sed suporstitio Gontilis, ot 
commcnLi perdoceaiit fabiilosji .” — Ratramni 
Corlteiensis L. tie yuiintub Mfi., cap. iii. in 
L.jy Arhertj, SpirHeyinm. Uuu. i. p. 54, Paris, 

c. 870, — “The Indians give in general 
the name of budd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which forms the 
object of their vencr-itioii. So, an idol is 
called hntld,*' liihultfrt. in Klliot, i. 123. 

c. 904. — **Bud8.8af was the founder of 
the Salxican iicligion . . . he preached to 
mankind reimnd.ation (of this world) and 
the intinmto contcmplatitai of the superior 
worlds. . . . There was ti» be read on the 
gate of the Naobihar*at Baikh an inscrip- 
tion in the Persian b>nguo of which this is 
the interpretation : * The w ords of Bud&saf : 
In the courts of kings three things arc 
needed, Son.se, Patience, Weullh.’ Below' 
had been written in Arabic: *£udftsaf lic.s. 
If u free iiiiin posscs^c.* any f»f the threo, 
ho will flee from the courts of Kings.’” — 
Jdas’&dl, iv. 45 ami PJ, 

1000.— “ . , . {xsuudo-]>roj>hcts came for- 
ward, the number and hisU>ry of whom it 
would bo impo.s.siV)le to det'iil. . . , The first 
mentioned is Budhisaf, who came forward 
in Indm.**-- AlhtrAnIj dhnmoloyjf, by Saebau, 
p. 186. This n.irne given to Buddha is 
specially irtcrcsting as showing a step nearer 
the trud BuuhtsafOa, the origin of the namo 
'l«d<ra0. under w'hieh Buddha became a 
Saint of the v'hiirch, and as elucidating 
Prof. Max MiiMer’s ingenious suggestion of 
that origin (see Chins, &c., iv. 184 ; see also 
Acadeviy, Sept. 1, 1883, p. 146). 

c. 1030. — *‘A sttmo wa.s found there in 
the temple of the great Budda on whicdi an 
inscription . . . purix»rting that the temple 
had been founded 50,000 years ago. . . — 

A I ’Utbij in JClliotf ii. 39. 

c. 1060. — ** This madman then, ManSs (also 
called Scythianus) was by race a Brachman, 
and he had for his teacher Budas, formerly 
called Terebinthus, who having been brought 
up by Scythianus in the learning of the 
' Greeks became a follower of the sect of 
1 Eropodcxiles (who said there were two first 
I principles op^Kxsed to one another), and when 
i he entered Persia declared that he had been 
i born of a virgin, and had l>oen brought up> 
I among the hills . . . and this Budai (alias 
> Terebinthus) did perish, crushed by an un- 
clean spirit.”— Cmrenus, Hist. 

* Naobihiir « Nava-VIhara (* New Buddhist 

Monastery ') is still the name of a district adjoin- 
tug Ballch. 
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Bonn ed., 455 (old ed. i. 259). This wonder- 
ful jumble, mainly copied, as we see, from 
Socrates (supra), seems to bring Buddha and 
Manes together. ** Many of the ideas of 
Manicheism were but fragments of Bud- 
dhism.”— /!?. B, CowrJf, in Sifiith's Dirt, of 
Christ. Biot/. 

0 . 1190. -“Very grieved was Suning Deva. 
Constantly he performed the worship of the 
Arihant ; the Buddhist religion he adopted ; 
he wore no sword.”- 77 m? Ptjrut of C/uiful 
Rardai, ftaruphr. by Bmw/>s, in Jiui. Ant. 

i. 271. 

1610.—**. . . This Prinro is called in 1 
the histories of him by many names: his | 
proper name was Drum A Rajo; but that j 
by which he has been known since they 
have held him for a saint is the Budao, j 
which is us much am to say ‘Sage' . . . 
and to this name the (vontiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and superb 
Pagodas.”— Dec. V,, liv. vi. cap. 2. 

[1615. — “The im.'»ge of Dibottes, with the 
budge collo^so or bras imadg (or i*ather idoll) 
in it.” — Cocks s Diary ^ i. 200.] 

c. 1666. - “There i.s indeed another, a ] 
."cventh Sect, which i.*> called Baut4, whence i 
<lo proceed 12 other different sects ; but this 1 
is not so common as the others, the Votaries \ 
of it being hated and des^iised as a corn}xiiiy i 
of irreligious and atheistical jHiople, nor do I 
they live like the ro.«t.”---7f^raiVr, K. T., ii. ; 


npirit of BydzQtsm is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but fienitenco, excessive fear, and 
cruel severity.”— /fraf, i. 138. Kaynal in the 
two preceding passages shows that he was 
not aware that the religions alluded to in 
Ceylon and in .Japan were the .same. 

1779.— “II y avoit alors dans ees parties 
do rindo, et pnncipalement h la Cote de 
Coromandel ctra Ceylaii, un Culte dont on 
ignore ahsoliimcnt Ics Dogroos ; le Dieu 
Baouth, dont on nc connoit aujourd'hui, 
duns I'Inde qiie To Xom et I'objot de ce 
Culte ; TDitis il est tf>nt-h-fait alx>li, si ce 
n'est, tpi’i) 80 troiivc encore (juelquc.s families 
d'Judieiis .separ^es et m^pris^eS des autres 
Castes, qiii .sont rcst^c.s tideles a Baouth, 
et <|ui ne rcconnoissent {las lu religion des 
Brames.”-- Voynijr dr M, Grtdil, quoted by 
ir. C/iamltrrSj in -■(#. Rrs. i. 170. 

1801.— “It is generally known that the 
religion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
jHioplo of Ojfion, but no one is aci|uainted 
w’ith its forms and precepts, J .shall here 
relate w'hat 1 have heard upon the subject.” 
— M. .foitmiit, in Rt'S. vii. 399. 

1806. — “ . . . The head is covered with 
the c(jne that ever adorns the head of the 
(JhinuHO deity Fo, who has been often sup- 
posed to bu the same as Boudah.” — Salt, 
Cares of Sal sftu, in Tr. Lit, Soc, Bo, i. 50. 

1810.- - “ Among the BhuddistB there arc 
no distinct ra;d^s.”- Maria (iraham, 89. 


107 ; [od. Constat)/-, .‘1.36 j. 

1685.—“ Above all those they have one to ' 
whom they pay much veneration, whom they • 
call Bodu ; his figure is that of a man.''- 
Rilm’ro, f, 40ft. 

1728. — “Before (biutima Budhuin there ' 
have l>ecii known 26 Hudhuma — viz. i . . . j 
~ Valentijn, v. (Ceylon) 369. ' 

1753. — “Edrisi nous in.struit do cetle | 
circoiistance, en disiuit quo Ic Ba/afuir e.st 
udoratcur de Bodda. Dos Bnihm^nos dii • 
.Malalxir disent que e'est lo noni que 
Vishtnu a pri.H dan.s une do ses apparitions, i 
et on connoit Vwhtnu p<jur une vies trois ! 
principalos divinitds Indicnnes. tjuivant St. 
•lerftme et St. OU’^nicnt d’Alexaiidrie, Budda 
oil Butta est le Ic^slatciir de.s (lynino- 
Sophistes de I’Inde. La sccte dcs Shamans 
<m Saman^ens, qui est demeur^e lu dominants 
dans tous Ics rt>yaiimes d’au delK du Gauge, 
a fait de Budda en cotte mialit^ son objet 
d’adoration. Cost la preinioro dcs divinitd.s 
C'hingulaiHos ou do Ccilaii, selon Ribeiro. 
t^mano-Codoin (see QAUTAMA), la grande 
idole dea Si^iois, est par eux appel^ Putti.” — 
D'AnoUU, Eclaircisseniens, 75. What know- 
ledge and apprehension, on a subject then so 
obscure, ia shown by thi.s great Geographer ! 
Compare the pretentious ignorance of the 
Hwhy Abb^ Haynol in the quotations under 

1770. — “ Among the deities of the second 
order, particular honours are piid to Bud- 
dpU) who descended upon earth to take nixm 
himself the office of mediator between God 
and mankind.”— ihiyno/ (tr. 1777), i. 91. 

“The Bndtoisis ore another sect of Japan, 
of whioh Budao was the founder. . . . The 


It is iviuarkiiblu how many poems 
on the suliject of Buddha have an- 
jieared of late years. We have notet] : 

1. Buddha, Epische Dkhfuiig in 
/siraitzig Gemtajert, i,t. an Epic Poem in 
20 cantos (in olUmt rimu). V(»n Josejili 
Vittor \Vidnuinn, Bern. 1869. 

2. The Story of Gautuua Buddha 
ajid his (Jrecd: xVn E]>ic by Richard 
Phillips, liongnijins, 1871. This is 
also printed in octaves, hut each octave 
consists of 4 liei'oic coujdets. 

3. Vasmlamtfa, i\ Buddhist IdyU; 
hy D(?An Plumtre. Republished in 
Things Nnr and Old, 1884. The 
suhjei‘1 is the story of the Courtesan 
of Mathura (“ Vasavadattil and Upti- 
gupUi”), wliich i.s given in Burnoufs 
Introd. a VHistoire du Buddhisme Indien, 
146-148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude, form. 

It opens : 

“W^here proud Mathoura real's her hun- 
dred towers. ...” 

The Skt. Diet, gives indeed as an 
alternative Mathura, hut Mathura is 
the usual name, whence Anglo>Ind. 

Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called Ths LigH of Asia, or the 
Oreat Benuncialion, being the Life and 
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Teaching of OautiWA, Prince of India, / Baggala or Budgerow, as if he had 
and Founder of Bttddbian, an told in / been accustomed to hear the vmrds 
verse bu on Indian JBuddllist, 1879. / used indiscriminately. (See J. B. A. S-., 

I voL i. p. 12). [There is a drawing ot 
BUDOE-BUDOE, n. p. A village a modem Budgerow in Grant, Rural 
on the Hooi^hlv R., in. below 1 p. f).] 


(^IcutUi, where stood a fort which ! 
was captured by (’live wl#en advancing 
on Calcutta to recapture it, in 
Decembtfr, 175(5. Tlie Imperud Gazet- 
teer gives tlie true name as Baj-baj^ 
[but Hamilton writes Bhuju-bhuj]. i 

1758. — “On the *29th Dcctriiiher, at .six 
o’chwk in the morning, the admiral having 
landed the ( ’omjxiny’s tnjops the evening 
before at under the comniand of 

Lioutenant-C'olonel Clive, cannonaded Bou- 
goe Boilgee Fort, whieh wum .strong and 
built of mud, and had a wet ditch round it.” 
— y«w, 99. 

1757. — The Author of Memoir of tlifi Up- 
eolution in lipngttl calls it Busbudgia ; 
(1783), Luke Scnvfton Budge Boodjee. 

BUDGEROW, .s. A lumbering 
keelless l)arge, formerly mueli used 
by Europeans travelling on the (ian- 
getie rivers. Two-thirds of the length 
aft was occupied bv cabins with 
Venetian winciow.s. Wil.son gives tlie \ 
word a.s II. and B, bajrd ; Shake.spear j 
gives H. bajrd and hojra, with an ; 
improbable suggestion of dei ivation j 
from bajar, ‘hard or beavy.^ Among 
Blochinaiui’s extracts from Malioni- 
niedan accounts of the compiest of • 
Assam we find, in a detail of Mir j 
Jmnla’.s fleet in lii.s ex])edition (»f . 
1662, nieiition of 4 bifjras {J. Bor. i 
Ben, xH. pt. i. 73). The same ex- j 
tracts contain mention of war-.sbxjps ' 
called bach^haris (pp. 57, 75, 81), but 
these last must be different, liajra 
may possibly have been applied in 
the sen.se of ‘ tliunder-bolt.* Ini.s may 
seem unsuited to the modem budgerow, 
but is not more than tlie title of 
‘lightning-darter' is to the modern 
Burkun&iue (q.v.)! We remember | 
how Joinville .says of the apx>roacli j 
of the great galley of the (’ount of i 
Jaffa : — “ Sembloit que fondm rheiM des | 
dex.” It is however perhaps more 
prol)able that bajrd may have been j 
a variation of Ixiald. And this is I 
especially suggest.ed bv the exi-stence 
of the Portugne.se form qtajeree, and 
of the Ar. lorni bagnra (.see under 
BUjOGALOW). Mr. E(we, Master Sliip- 
wriglit of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 
malee, m a paper on the Native Graft 
of India and (Ceylon, speak.s of the 


c. 1570. — “Their luirkcs be light ;infJ 
armed with earos, like to FoLstes . . . 
and iliey call thc.se harko.s Bazaras and 
Patuas ” (in Bengal ). — Ctesar Frederickey E. T. 
in IJrtkl. ii. 358. 

1662. — (Blochmann's Ext. as above). 

1705. — “ . . . des Bazaras qui sont de 
grands Ixiteaux .” — LuiliuTy 52. 

1723. — “ liG lendemain nous passAmes sur 
1e.s Bazaras do la compagnie de Fninco.” — 
Lett. Edif, xiii. 269. 

1727. — “ ... in the evening to recreate 
thcni.«ielve.s in Chai.«4es or PalankiiiH ; . . . 
tir by water in their Budgeroes, which 
a convenient Boat.”— .1. Hamiltov, ii. 12. 

1737.- “Charges, Budgrows . . . Rs. 
281. 6. 3.” — MS. Afkomit from Ft. BV/Z/toy/, 
in India Office. 

1780. — “A gentleman’s Bugerow was 
drove ashore near Chaun-paul Gaut ...” 
—llickf d Bpngai Unzpttpy May 13th. 

1781. — “The U»uts used by the native's 
for travelling, und also by the Europeans, 
are the budgerows, which both .sail and 
ro'«.*'-’Hndgeity 39. 

1783. —“.,. . his buit, which, though in 
(uushmire (it) w;i.s thought inagniticcnt, would 
not have been di.sgraccd in the .station of a 
Kitchen- tender to a Bengal bndgero.” -(/. 
Forntei'y Journ*gy ii. 10. 

1784. — “I .shall not be at libortv to enter 
my budgerow till cho end of July, ami 
must be again ,\t (’alcutta on the 22nd of 
October." —iiir IT .foitpR, in Afem. ii. ;38. 

1785. — “Mr. Hiustings went abounl his 
Budgerow, and priMrcedcd down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, b> embark for 
Eurcipe on the Berrington.”— In Hetjon-Kan-, 
I 86. 

1791. — “ By order <jf the Governor-Gonoral 
in Council . . . will bo sold the llon'blu 
Company’s Budgerow, named the Sona- 
niookhoc* . . . the Budgerow lays in the 
nullah oppo-site to Chitiiore.'’— ii. 114. 

1830.- 

I “ lljK>n the l) 0 .soni ()f the tide 

Vessois of every fabric ride ; 

The lisher’s .skiff, the light caiioc, 

«*«««« 

^riie Bujra broad, the Bhufia trini, 

Or that gallant .swim. 

With favouring bree/.e — or dull and slow 

.\gainst the heady current go . . , 

II. II. ^V/^wya, in Bengal. Annualy 29. 

* Tills (tinnamukhi^ ' Chr>i4osioina') lias cou- 
tiniKHl to lie the name of the Vicercw's river yacht 
(probably) to this day. It was .so in Lonl Canning's 
time, then represented by a barge adapted to be 
tow'ed by a steamer. 
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BUDOSOOK, s. Port, bazarucco. ] 
A coin of low donoruinatioii, and of 
varying value and metal (copper, tin, 
lead, and tiitiinagiie), formerly current | 
at Goa and elsewhere on the We-stern 
(^oast, as well as 'at some other places 
on the Indian seas. It was also adc)nted 
from the Portuguese in the earliest 
English coinage at liomhay. In the 
earliest Goa coinage, that of Albu- 
querque (l.*ilO), the biul or btiz/irmro 
was equal to 2 rm, of which rein there j 
went 420 to the gfild rruzttdo {Gerson 1 
da Cunha), The name appeiira to have ; 
been a native one in use in Goa at i 
the time of the coiKpiost, but its i 
etymology is uncertain. In Van j 
Noort/s Voyage (1648) the word is 
derived froiii 6«.-ur, and siiid to mean 
‘ market-money ^ (peihaps hdztir-rulca^ 
the last word being usefi for a copper 
coin in Canarese). [This view is ac- 
cepted by Gray in Ins notes on Pyrard I 
(Ilak. Soc. ii. 68), and by Burnell ! 
(IJyischoteii^ Hak. Soc.. ii. 143). The ! 
Madras, Admin. Man. Gloss. (s.v.) gives 
the Can. for III as /xi;(ira-roA;fc/w, ‘market - 
money.'] Cl P. Brown (.MS. notes) 
makes the' word which 

he says would in (’anarese be ‘base- 
penny,* atid be ingeniously (juoles 
Shak.speare's “beggarly denier,*' and 
Horatitils “riVcin I'liis ih 

adopted in substance by Mr. K. 

Thomas, who points out that raht 
<»r rukkd is in Mahratti (see Molesworth^ 
s.v.) one-twelfth of an anna. But the 
words of Kliali Khan l)elow suggest 
that the word may bo a corruption 
of the P. buzurg^ ‘'^in»’ according 
to Wilson, budruldi (s.v.) is used in 
Mahratti as a dialectic corriqitirm of 
huzurg. This derivation may be 

partially corroimrated by the fact that 

at Mocha there is, or was formerly, 
a coin (which had botonie a inonry 
of account only, 80 to the dollar) called 
kahir, i.e. ‘ big * (sj^* Uvington^ 463, and 
Milbum, i. 98). If we could attach 
any value to Py raid’s spelling — 
bousuruqiLes — this urould be in favt>ur 
of the same etymology ; as is also the 
form besorg given by Mandelslo. [For 
a full examination of the value of the 
bud^ooh based oil the most ivneiit 
authorities, see iVhitmoay, Rise of tkr 
Port. Power, p. 68.] 

1554 . — Hasarncos at Maluoo (Moluccas) 
50~1 tanga, at 60 roin to tho tonga, 5 tangas 
=»1 pardao. “Os qiuios hazarucos m fos 


comtii (le 200 caixas" {f.e. to tho tanira}. -> 
J.AWjt, 41. 

I1.S84.— BajuuruchieB, Jiar/H, in Hukf. 

Seo 8HROFF.J 

l.'iOS.— “They pay two Basarokes, which 
is as ruiich as a Hollander's Doit. . . . It is 
molten money of baddcTinue.*’ — LinsciboUn. 
.V2, 69 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 180, 242]. 

1609. --“I/e i^us biia argent, sont Basa- 
rucos . . . ct sont fait do mauvais Kstain." 
— Ifotifinunn, in y^acigatimi Hoflauditi*, 
i. 

c. 1610.—'* II y cn. a de plusieurs sortes. 
premiere est upf>eIloi; Bousuniques, 
dont il en faut 7 .a fKiur une Tuvy^f. 11 y a 
d'autre BoUBUTUQUes vicillcs, dont ilen faut 
10.a pnir lo Tangue. ... II y a do cetto 
moiinnyc ipii est de for ; et d'autre de Gutflu. 
metal de ("bine" (see CALAT). — Pnrard, ii. 
39 ; .>ee also 21 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. Jja, f> 8 ]. 

1611. — “Or a Vicen^y coins false money ; 
for so I may ciill it, as the pc«)plc lo.se by it. 
Kor ct>pj>or is worth 40 .cerajinix (.see ZBBA- 
FINE) the hundred weight, but they coin 
the basaruccoa at the mto of 60 and 70. 
The on t}»e other hand, keeping a 

keen eye on our attairs, and seeing what 
a huge pn)ht there is, coin there on the 
inuinland a groat (}u;intity of basaniCOB. 
.ind gradually smuggle thorn into Go;i. 
making a pitful of gold.‘’--(7Mf/io. Duifogn df 
* StddGdo 1-58. 

1638.— '‘They have (.it (Jombroon) a 

t'crifim Cop^Hir (Ji>iu which they call BesCkrg. 
j whereof 6 make a Peyii, ;ind 10 /Vyv make 
' a f.Vuiy which is worth alioiit Od. 

Kuglish." — V. tnid Tr. of J. A. Mondeidu 

into Oh' E. lud*t% K. T, 1669, p. 8. 

1672.- - “ 'I’heir coins (at Tanor in Malabar) 

I ... of (.'opper, a Buserook, 20 of which 
in.ake a K.inam." — P/ 7 /^r, 53. [He alsosjiells 
; the word Basrook. See ipiotation under 
REAS.j 

I 1677.— “ Rupees. IMces und Budgrooks." 
— l*att’nt of fViorfex II. in Ofuirters vf 

the K. J. Co., p. in. 

1711.— “Tho Budgerooks (at .Miiskat) are 
mixt Mottle, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have a (Voss on one side, and wore 
coin’d by tho Portuguese. Thirty of them 
make a silver Mamoofbu rtbout Right 
Pence Value." — 211. 

c. 1720-30. --“They (tho Portuguese) also 
use hits of copper which tliey call intcorg. 
anil four of these buzurgB pass for a Jafasf' 
"Khdf} Khan, in EUiof, v. 315. 

c. 1760. At (loa the seeraphim is worth 
210 Portugal roi*. or aiwut 16</. sterling ; 
'2 /'t 7 M make' a basaraco, 15 baBaracoB a 
rlnJLin, 4‘2 nnibis. a tangit., 4 a m/i/, 

2 } ininirn a jvigoda of gold." — (Jrtisf, i. 282. 

! ■ 1838. — “ Only eight or ten loads (of coffee) 

wore impirted this year, including two loads 
of ‘Kojios* (.see COPECK), tho copper cur- 
rency of Russi.a, known in thi.s country by 
the 'name of Bughrukcha. They uru 
converted to the sjime uses a.s copper.” — 
R*'p<u'tfwni Kahnt, by A. Jhimes; in Punjab 
Trad*' 'Efi»ort, App. p. iii. 
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lliis may possibly contain some indication 
of the true form of this obs<;uro word, but 
I have derived no light from it myself. 
The budarook was apfMirently current at 
Muscat oown to the l)cginning of last cen- 
tury (see Milhurrtj i. 116). 

BUDLEE, s. A substitute in public 
c»T* domestic service. H. /wd/?, ‘ex- 
change ; a j»eisoii taken in c‘xchange ; 
a locum tenem^ j from Ar. hadaly ‘he 
e.haiiged.’ (See MUDDLE.) 

BUDMASH, s. One following evil 
courses; Yv. Ttmimm mjetj It. malan- 
drino. Properly bad-ma*dsh., from P. 
had., ‘evil,’ and Ar. ma\Uh, ‘means of 
livelihood.’ 

1844.--“. . . the reputation which John 
Lawrence awjuired ... by the masterly 
inaruBuvring of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a nest of gamhl ers and cut- 
throats, 'budmafihes* of every description, 
and took them all prisoners .” — Uosworih 
Smth\s Lift', of Id, 178. 

1866.— ‘-The truth of the matter is that 
I was foolish enough to pay those budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown me over.” 
— The Davik Bujii/a/ow, by O. O. Treoetyan, 
in Frajter, p. 385. 

BUDZAT, s. H. from P. badrdf. 

‘ evil race,’ a low fellow, ‘ a bad lot,’ a 
blackguard. 

1866. — Cholmondeley. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you come before, you lazy old 
bndzart?” — The Dawk Jiiiiigalow^ p, 215. 

BUFPALO, s. This i.s of course; 
originally from the Latin bubalm, which 
we have in older Engli.sli forms, bujffle 
and buff and buyle, through the Fi-ench. 
The present form probably came from 
India, as it seems to be the Port. 
hufalo. The proper meaning of huhalus, 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind {poo^aXis was a kind of 
African antelope) ; but in Martial, as 
<piotedy it would seem to bear the 
imlgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At an early period of our eonneciion 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
shops, ^buffalo humps.’ (See also the 
quotation from Ovington.) The buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tongues are 
another matter, and an old luxury, as 
the third quotation shows. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, tne true Indian domestic 
buffalo was differentiated as the 


' buffalo,^ a phrase still maintained by 
the British soldier in India. This has 
prolmbly misled Mr. Bloch mann, who 
uses the term * water buffalo,^ in his 
excellent English version of the Ain 
(e.g, i. 219). We find the same phrase 
in BarkUifs Fire Years in Bulgaria^ 
1876: “Besides their bullocks every 
well-to-do Turk had a drove of water- 
buffaloes^^ (32). Also in CollingumfVs 
Rambles of a Naturalist (1868), p. 43, 
and in Miss Bird^s Golden Chersonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The nn.scientific use 
of the word as applied to the American 
Bison is .is old as the end of the 18th 
cent!iry (st;e N,E.7).).] 

The domestic buffalo is app.arently 
derived from l.he wild buffalo {Huhalus 
arni, .lend. ; Bos huhalus, Blanf.), whose 
favourite habitat is in the swampy sites 
of the Sunderbunds and Eastern Bengal, 
but whose haunt sex tend iiortb-eiLstward 
to the head of the Ass;im valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudb, and .st)uth nearly 
to the Godaverv ; not lu*yond this in 
the Peninsula, t bough tin* animal is 
found in the mutli and nortb-Ciist of 
Ceylon. 

The domestic l)ull‘alo exists not only 
in India bnt in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazanderan, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Italy. It does not seem I/) l)e 
known how or when it was intrr)dweed 
intf) Italy. — (See Hthn,) [Aiicoitling 
h) the EiwycL Britt. (9th ea. iv. 442), 
it was introduced into Greece and 
Italy towards the close of the 6th 
century.] 

c. A.n. 70. — “ ILiwbeit that country 
bringeth forth certain kinds of g<x>dly great 
wild Iwunfes: U) wit the Bisontes, raained 
with a collar, like Lions ; arul the Vri [Urns], 
a mightie strong beast, and a swift, which 
the igncjraiit people call Jiujles (bubalos), 
whereas indeed the Iluffle is bred in Affrica, 
and carieth somo resemblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.”— /Vmy, hy Ph, Holtande, 
i. 199-200. 
c. A.D. 90.— 

“ lllo tulit gominos facili cervicc juvencos 
llli coBsit atrox bubalUB at(|ue bison.” 

Martial, De Spectarulis, xxiv. 
c. 1580. — “ Vonoti mercutorcs linguos Bu- 
balonun, tanquam monsU optimas, sale 
conditas, in mo^na copia Venetiaa mitiunt.” 
— Pnuperi Alptui, Hist. Nat. Aegypti, P. L 

p. 228. 

1585.— “Here he many llgers, wild Bofs, 
and great store of wilde Foulo. . — R. 

FiUh, in Hakl. ii. 389. 

“Here are many wilde bulfM and Ble- 
pliantB.”-./ftiVf. m. 
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“The Kins: (Akbor) hath ... as they 
fiue crofliblv report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horHes, 1400 tamo doerc, 800 concubincii; 
Nuch store of ounces, tij^ers, Buffles, cocks 
and Haukes, that it is very Htran&ro to see.*' 
380. 

lf>89.-~“They doo plough and till their 
ground with kino, bufalos, and l.ulles,’*— 
Mendoza's Ohinaf ir. by /*arAr«, ii. 56. 

[o, 1«^>90. — Two mothods of snaring the 
buffalo aro described in Au, Bhickmann^ tr. 

i. m] 

1.598. — “There is also an infinite number 
t)f wild buffs that go wandering about the 
desiirts .”— £, T. in Harhlan Cult, 
of Koynyw, ii. 540. 

[1623. — “The inh.abitanis (of Malaliar) 
keep Cows, or buffalla.”— /*. thlla Valh. 
Msik. Soc. h. 207. J 

16,‘10.— “Am to Kinc and Buffaloes . . . 
they hosmearc the fl(j<«reh of their houses 
with their dung, and thinke the ground 
s;metified by such p<jlliition. /b,y- 
tMTerie uf Banian Retiguta^ 60-61. 

1644. — “ Wo tooke o<»ach U) Jjivorno, thr«»' 
tile Croat linku'.s new Parke, full of huge 
corkc-trees ; the underwood all lnyrtiIl.^, 
HUiong.st which were many buffalos feeding, 
a kind <»f wild o\, short nos’d, h<irns re- 
versed. "—AV/yj?, Oct. 21. 

1666, ■ . . it produces Klejihants in 

great rniniber, oxen and buffaloes" 

Faria y Sutaa, \. 18Jh 

1689.- - “. . . Isith of this kind (of Oxen), 
and the Buffaloes, <tre nunarkahle for .i big 
piece of Kle.sh that rises alK)ve tSix Inches 
high between their Shoulders, which i.s the 
choicest and (lehcatcst piece of Meat up^in 
them, especially put into a dish of Piiljiu.’’- 
OvinffloTif 251. 

1808.--'“. . , the Buffala milk, and curd, 
and butti^r simply churned and clarified, is 
in common use among these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the t\>w Dairy is prescriV>cd 
to valetudiTuiri.iTis, ;i*i Hectics, and preferred 
by vicicou.s («< ) apjictitcs, or impotents alone, 
as that of the caprine .and assine i.s at home." 
- Bnnnmond, Iflus. <»/ f/</rcrtt«»v, 

lS10.-~ 


of teak from India. It fieeins to be a 
corruy)tion of tlie Span, and Port, hagel^ 
baxely bfiixel, haxelUiy from tlie Ijab. ww- 
cellum (see DieZy Eiym. Wdrterh. i. 439, 
.s. V.). Coliarruvias (1611) gives in his 
Sp. Diet. ^^Baxely <[uasi v<mV' as a 
generic name for a vessel of any kind 
going onithe sefi, and <piotes St. Isidore, 
wlio identifies it witli yluudiiSy and 
fnnn whom we traiLscribe the passage 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this word was introduced into the East 
by the Portuguese, or had at an earlier 
date jiassed into Arabic marine use. 
The latter is most prol>able. In Correa 
(c. 1561) this word ofcurs in the 
form mjer^ pi. pajeres (j and x being 
interchangeable in Sj>. and Port. 
See Lemlasy i. 2, pp. 592. 619, &c.). In 
Pinto we have another form. Among 
the. models in tlie. Fisheries Exhibition 
(1883), there was “A Zaroogat or 
Bagarali from Aden.” [On the other 
hand lUiiton (Ar. NlghtSy i. 119) de- 
rives the word from the Ar. baglUah^ 
*a slie-mule.’ A1.‘«J see BUDOEEOW.] 

r. 636. '• Fhau'Ins est luivigium quexi 

I ins cnrrupte baselum dicimus. De quo 
Vii^iHii-^; Firii»/n4> phasftn.'^ — Isodcrue 
IliKpalen^iit. Oi'iginum et Ktyiml. lib. xix. 

e. 1.539. ~ “ Partida a nao i.»era Goa, 
Fernuo do .Morais . . . seguio sua viage na 
volla du jH^rto do Dabul, onde cheguu ao 
outro dia as no%'e horas, e tomando n^e 
hU paguel do Mulavar«.5<, carregado de algo- 
ti;io 0 de piraenta. ^>07. a tormento o 
(’apiiano o o piloto delle, oh quaos confes- 
s.ariio. ..." -‘PintOy eh. viii. 

1842. — “As store and horse boats for that 
service, (*apt. Oliver, 1 find, would prefer 
the largo cla.sH of native buggalas, by which 
.M) much of the trade of this coast with 
Scindo, Cutch . . . ia carried on." — Sir (?. 
Arthur^ in hid. AUmm. of Lord JCllmltorough^ 


“ Tho bink which fed his fields w'as there. . . 
'riiere from tlie iritolomblo heat 
The buffaloes retreat ; 

Only their noatrila raised to meet the air, 
Amid tho i«hclt’ring clement they rest." 

Cur»f of Kehama ix. 7. 
1878. — “ I had in my possosrion a head of 
a cow buffalo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, and 6 foot 6 inche.s be- 
tween tho tips — tlio large.Ht buffalo head in 
the workl." — Folhl’y Sport ui Jh\ Bm'mah. 
Ac., i. 107. 

BUOdALOW, 8. Mahr. hagldy ha- 
•mid. A name commonly given on the 
W. coast of India to Arab vessels of 
the old native form. It is also in 
common use in the Red Sea (^ald) 
for the larger native, ve-ssels, all Imilt 


11900. — “llis tiny teggala, which 
mounted ten tiny guns, is now enmloyod 
ill trade.”— -ilea f, Southern Arabia, 8.J 

BUGGY, s. In India this is a 
(two-whecled) gig with a hood, like the 
gentleman’s cal) that was in veme 
in London alxnit 1830-40, be&re 
broughams cuimc in. Latham puts a 
(?) after the. w^ord, and the earliest 
example.s that he gives are from the 
second tyuarter of this century (from 
Praed and I. DTsraeli). Though we 
trace the word much further back, we 
have not discovered its birthplace or 
etymology. The word, though used in 
England, has never been very common 
there ; it is better known both in 
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Ireland and in America. Littre gives 
boghei as French also. The American 
hug^ is defined hy Noah Welister Jis 
“ a light, one-horse, four-wheel vehicle, 
iisuoliy with one seat, and with or 
without a calash -to]).” Cuthhert Bede 
shows {N. ib Q. 5 ser. v. p. 445) that, 
the 4idjective ‘buggy* is used in the! 
Eastern Midhinds for ‘ conceited.* This j 
suggests a possible origin. “ When the 
Hunterian spelling-c()ntroversv raged 
in India, a learned Menil)er of Council 
is said to have stated that he approved | 

the change until began j 

to spell ouggy as bagl. Then he gave : 
it up.” — (M.-G. Kmfinge.) 1 have I 
recently seen this spelling in print. , 
£The N.E.D. hiaves the etymology un- j 
settled, merely s;iving that it has been | 
connected with bogie and bvg. The j 
earliest <|iiotation given is that of 1773 i 
below.] I 

1773. — “Thursday 3(1 (.Tinie). At the | 
sessions at Hicks's Hall two boys were , 
indicted for drivin^r ,j, povt-ooach and four ' 
against a single hor^e-chaisc. throwing <uit j 
the driver of it, and Vircaking the chai.^e to j 
pieces. Justice Welch, the Chairman, took ! 
notice of the frecpiency of the brutish cu«*- , 
tom ainoiig the ixwt drivers, and their in- i 
sensibility in making it a matter of sjiort, ‘ 
ludicrously dencaninating mischief of this 
kind ‘Running down the Buggies.'-- The ’ 
Drisoners were sentenced to be c(uifin<jd m ! 
Newgate for 12 months.” — f/oif A | 
Magazine, xlui. 297. 

1780.— 

Shall D((wa/ld come with Butts and tons 

And knock down Epegrains and Puns ^ 

With Chairs, old Cots, and Buggies trick 

y®: 

Forbid it, Phojhua, and forbid it, Ilicky ! ” j 
In Ilich/n Bengal May 13th. | 

,, “ ... go twice round the Rticc- 1 

Course os hard a.s we can set legs to ground, ■ 
but we are beat hollow by ilob C’rochet’s j 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardheart, j 
who in her career oversets Tim Capias the • 
Attorney in his Buggy. . . .”~In /nrf/a ! 
GttzeiJUy Dec. 23rd. j 

1782.— “Wanted, an excellent Buggy i 
Horse about 15 Hands high, that will trot | 
16 miles an hour .” — liuila VazHU', Sept. 14. 

1784. — “For sale at Mr. Mann’s, Ka^la 
Bazar. A Phaetcjn, a four-spring’d Buggy, 
.and a two-spring’d ditto. . . .” — Caluitta 
OaaetU, in BeUm’Karr, i. 41. 

1793. — “For .sale. A goo<l Buggy and 
Horae. . . — Bombay Courier^ Jan. 20th. 

1824. — “ . . . the ArchdciaGon’s buggy 
and horse had every appearance of issuing 
from the back-gate of a college in Cambridge 
o^^Sunday morning.”— ifeoer, i. 192 (cwJ. 

[1837.—- “'Ihe vehicles of the place (Mong- 


hir), amounting to four Bufl^es (that is a 
foolish term for a cabriolet, out as it is the 
only vehicle in use in India, and as hvggg is 
the only name for said vehicle, 1 give it up), 
. . . were assembled for our use." — Mi'is 
Edfn^ / /I Uie Cduntnj^ i. 14.'] 
c. 1838. — “But substitute for him un 
iivorago ordinary, uninteresting Minister ; 
obese, dumpy . . . with a second-rate wife 
—dusty, deliquescent — ... or let him be 
«>*een in one of those Shein-Huni-nnd-Japhet 
buggies, made on Mount Ararat siKin after 
the subsidence of the w.-iters. . . ." — Sifdneg 
Stuilhy 3rd Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

1848.—“ ‘Joseph wants me to see if his— 
his buggy is at the door.’ 


hat is a 


papa f 


“‘It is a one-horse palanquin,’ said the 
old gentlcrnnu, who was a wag in his way.” 
— y unit if Fairy ch. iii. 

1872.— “He drove his chargor in his old 
buggy.’*— . I Tru* AV/bnafr, ch. i. 

1878. — “ I don’t like yonr now Boml)a\ 
buggy. .With much practice 1 have learned 
tf) get into it, I am hanged if I can ever get 
out.” — Onr/anct Timeit India, 4th Feb. 

1879. — “Driven by that hunger for news 
which imi»cls special corresjiondents, he had 
aetu.ally ventured to drive in a ‘spider,’ 
apparently a kind of buggy, from th(‘ 
Tiigela to (Tinglihovo.” -- N/>/r/ufor, Ma\ 
24th. 

BUGIS, N anic oivcii by tin* 
Malays to the dominant race of Ihv 
i.«?lana of (Jclcbcs, originating iii tin* 
S.-Western liinl) of the inlaiid ; tin* 
]»eoplc calling thcnisclvc.s lYugi. Bnl 
the name n.scd to be applied in lln*. 
Archipelago to nati'v. soMieis in 
European service, raised in any ol 
the i.slands. Compare the analtigou'- 
use of Telinga bl-v ) formei ly in 
India. 

[1615. — “ All these in the kingdom of 
Mac!is.Mar . . . besides Bu^es, Mandor and 
Tollova.” — Fostn-y LfHt'rSy iii. 152.J 

1656. — “ ThereuiHjn the Hntlandn's re- 
'tolv’d to unite their forces with the Bou- 
quises, that were in reliellion againsi their 
Soveraign."— 7'awrii(Vr, E. T. ii. 192. 

1688.— “ITieso Buggasses are a .sort of 
warlike* trading Malayan.s and mercenary 
soldiers of Indi^. 1 know not well whence 
th(w come, unless from Maca.s.sar in the Nle 
of Celelwjs ." — DampitTy ii. 108. 

[1697.—“ . . . with the helji of Bu^ 
geSBes. . . — JIrdgffty Bvarg, Hak. Sr>c. li. 

cxvii.J 

1758. —“The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Roussely, a French soldier of fortune. 
They consisted of nearly 700 Kuropcuus, and 
as many buggoses, besides country tron]>s." 
— Narr. of IJutdi oXtmipi in floogtijy in 
MakohiCn CliWy ii. 87. 

1783. — “BuggaBBBB, inhabitants of Cele- 
Vajs.”- Forrfnfy Vttgagt' fit Mtrgniy t>. .59. 
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178t). — ‘*The word BuggMB has tiocotnc 
among KurojiHsans consrjnant to soldier, in 
the oast of India, as Soikjv is in the West.** 
— 78. 

1811. — “We had fallen in with a fleet of 
nine Biigmse ])rows, when we wont out 
towards Tulo M.incap.” — Lfh-d Minin in 
Lidiu. m. 

1878. — “The Bugis are evidently a dis- 
tinct race from the Malays, arul come 
originally from the .southern jiart of the 
Island of Celebes.” — A/r^Va/r, TJO. 

BULBUL, N. TIk* word biilhid \s 
urigiiiiilly Persian (no doubt intended 
1-0 imitate the lord’s note), and applied 
ttj .1 bird whirli <loes duly with Persian 
poets lor tlie nightingale*. Whatever 
the Persian bulbul may lx* convijtly, 
tlie a]>p]icatiou fd' the name to certain 
species in India “lias led to many 
miseoneeptions about their powers of 
voice and song,” Siiys Jerdon. These 
species belong to the family BrmJii- 
}n)did(i*\ or sliort-legged thrush e.s, and 
tlu* true hulbula to the sul»-l'amily 
J*ycnonottn(if\ e.fj. genera Hyimpdea^ 
Hemixus.^ Alcun^^ f‘V//oV*r, /xos, Kda- 
art illy liubiffabiy Jinirhipodiusy Otocompm^ 
Pynuynutnn (I*. common Bengal 

Bulbul ; hirnwrhouAy c<imimui 

Madras Bidbul). Auotlier sub-family, 
1*hylb}rniihin<v\ cont^iius \ai i(ms 
which Jerdon calK gmn Bulhul.'i. 

I A lady having .i^kod the late I^»rd 
Ivohert.son, a Judge of the ('ouriof Su'-mou. 
"What .sort of auiriiul is tXuyiuilf-hnU i*' he 
rcjjied, “ I snjijKise, Ma’.uu, it must be the 
mate of the ne.”-- 3rd .sor., .V. it (^. 
X. 81. J 

1784.—“ Wo .are literally lulled t«i sleep 
by i’ersian nightingale*^, and oea'<e tt> wonder 
that the Bulbul, with a thousand tale.'», 
makes Mich a figure iu Persian |»t>etry.” ' - 
Sir ir. ,/(>/</■,'«, iu A:c., ii. 37. 

1813. — “The bulbul or Persian nightin- 
gale. ... I never heard <nio that po'.sfsseti 
the charming variety of the Kiigli"!) night- 
ingale . . . whether the Indian bulbul and 
that of Iran entirely corres|xiud I have some 
doubt.s. ” —/'brAi.s*, UrltidiU Mi^tuoirs. i, aU ; 
I ‘2nd ed. i. 34]. 

1848. - “ * It i.s one'.s nature to .sing und 
the other’s to h(M)t,' ho said, laughing, '.and 
with .such a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you must belong to the Bulbul faction.” 

— I'roitVy ii. eh. wvii. 

BUI.aAB,BOLaAB,s. W huhjhar. 
The general Asiatic name for what 
wc call ‘ Russia leather,* from the fact 
that the region of inanufacture and 
export was originally Bolghar on t.he 
Volga, a kingdom which stooil for 


many centuries, and gave place to 
Kazan in the l>egiiining of the 15th 
century. The word was usual als«> 
among Anglo- Indian.s till the Win- 
ning of last century, and is still iu 
native Hindustani u.se. A mitive 
(niythifial) account of the manufacture 
i.s give»i in Baden - PowelVs Pimjah- 
Hamlbidky 1872, and this fanciful 
etymohigv : “as the scent is derived 
from soaking iu the pits (gbdr), the 
leather is called BnlgJuir” (p. 124). 

1208. — “lie Ijestow-s on each of thitse 
12,000 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiou-sly wrought with silver 
thread.” -Mann Pofn, 2nd ed. i. 381. See 
also the n(»t<j on this pas.s<igc. 

e. 1333. — I wore on my feet boots (or 
•stockings) r)f W4X)1 ; over tho.se a j>air of linen 
lined, and overall si thin jxiir of Boi^h&li, 
i.c. of horse-leather lined .with wolf skin.” — 
Jhn HntHtUy ii. 44r>. 

[1611.— “Of yi>ur Bullgaryan hide.s there 
I .ire bruvight hither some 150.” — Foilin', 

LftUtSy lii. 67.] 

I 1623. — Olfer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr. 
j foxe to furnish the (.!ompiny with “Bul* 

1 gary red hidoH ." — (Jonrt MhmtPity in Sains- 
; hi. 181. 

I 1621. — “ Purefy and Ha) ward, Factors at 
. Ispahan to the K. I. Co., have bartered 
1 mi»rse-teeth und 'bulgars' for Ctari>etfJ." — 

' //.«»/. p. 268. 

\ 1673. —“They carry also Bulgar-Hides, 

! which they furra into Tanks to Ixatbe thein- 
I selves.” -Frifery 308. 

c. 16S0. — “ l*ntting on .a certain drcs.s 
made of Bulgar-loather, stuiTcd with cot- 
ton .” — Srir M ntuqfan fiy lii. 387. 

1750.— Among expense.** on account of 
the Nabob of Bengal’s visit to Calcutta wo 
find : 

“To .50 pair of Bulger Hides at 13 per 
pair, Its. 702 ; 0 : 0 .’" — Lvtnfy 193. 

1786. -Ann Tig “a very capital and choice 
.issortinent of Kuroi>c goods” we find “Bul- 
gar Hides .” — CuL June 8, in Stion- 

Furr. 1. 177. 

1811. “Most of us furnished at least one 
vif our .servants with a kind of l)ottle, holding 
nearly three tpiarts, made of bulghar . . . 
<»r Russia - leather.” — TP. Ousrhf'x Travdiy 
i. 217. 

Ill Tibetan the waird i.s bulhaii. 

BIJLKUT, s. A large decked ferry- 
Ixmt ; from Telug, MUiy a lioara. 
(('. P. Brown). 

BULLUMTEER, s. Anglo-Sepoy 
tlialect for ‘ V'oluntserJ This distinc- 
tive tilK* was applied to certain regi- 
ments of the old Nilgai Arinv, whose 
terius o\' eulistnumt embracea service 
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beyond sea ; and in the days of that 
^my various ludicrous stories were 
current in connection with the imine. 

BUUBA, s. H. hamba, from Port. 
hrmhcby *a pump.’ Haex (1631) gives: 
** Bombay orgauum pneiimaticum quo 
^ua htturitur,” as a Mala/ word. 
Tnis is incotTCct, of course, jw 
to the origin of the word, hut it 
shows its early adoi)tion into an 
Intern language. The word is ap- 
plied at AYimedabad to the water- 
tower.s, hut tliis is modern ; [and si» 
is the general application of the word 
in N. India to a canal distributary]. 

1572.- 

*• Alija, diase o moatre rijamente, 

Alija tiido ao mar, nTio falte .uordo 
Vao outros dar ^ bomba, nao ccssando ; 
A' bomba 'lue nos imos alagando.* " 

( vi. 72. 

By BurUm: 

* ‘ Heavo ! ’ roared the Master with a 
mighty njar, 

* Heave overbo»ird your all, t<*gether’s 
tho word ! 

Others go work tho pumps, and with a 
will ; 

The pumps’ and sharp, hx>k sharp, before 
she fill ! ’ ” 


BUMMELO, s. A .small lish, 
abounding on all the coasts of India 
and the Archipela|^> ; Harpodm 
fuhereus of Hud!. Hamilton ; the 


ific name being taken from the 
izali name nthnre. The fusli is 


a great delicacy when fresh caught 
ana fried. Wlfien dried it, h(;c,oines 


the famous Bombay Duck (,se<*. DUCKS, 
BOMBAY), w'hich is now iinjwrted into 

England. 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Molcawoith gives tlie word a.s Mahratti 
with the spelling bimblly or boTnbila 
(p, 595 a). Bummelo occurs in the 
mipp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, in 
the Portuguese form hambulimy as 
“the name of a very savoury fish 
in India.” The same word bambulim 


is also explained to mean ^humm 
Vftgaji na saya a * certain plaits 

in the fashionable rutt,’ but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Duck has 
an analogy to Digby Chicks which are 
sold in the Lr>ndon fdiops^ also a kind 
of dried fish, pilcharas we believe, 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar 


Englisli name. [The Digby Chick is 
s»iia to be a small herring cured in 
a peculiar manner at in Lincoln- 

shire : but the Ameruaus derive tliem 
from Digby in Nova Scotia ; see 8 ser. 
N ct* CJ. vii. 247.] 

Ill an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, piudished by 
A. Dalrymple, 1785) we find a point 
called Bumbello Point. 

1673.—“ Up the Bay a Milo lies Mnssi- 
goung, a groat Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, tho 
Siistenanco of the Poorer .sort.”— /'ry«!r, 67. 

1735. — “ My friend ftoncral ('anipbell, 
(iovornor of Madras, tells me that they 
make Speldings in the East Indies, par- 
ticularly at Bombay, where they call them 
Bumbaloes.” — Note by Hnswetl in his 7\nir 
to tha UehnUieSy under August 18th, 1773. 

1810.-— “ 'I'he bumbelo is like a large sand- 
eel ; it is dried in the sun, :ind is usually 
eaten at breakfast with kedgeree.” — Maria 
(/raJoiifiy 2r». 

181 3. -Forbes has bumbalo; Or. Mmt., 
i. 53 ; [2nd cd., i. 36). 

1877.“'-“Bummalow or lioW, the dried 
6sh still called ‘Bombay Duck,'” -/f«r5y;/, 
Shut i. 68. 

BUNCUS, BUNCO, s. An old word 
fur cheroot. Apparently from the Ma- 
lay bungkmy *a wrapfier, hundle, thing 
wrapped.* 

1711. — “Toljacco . . . for w.int of Pipes 
they .siiK)ke in Buncos, as on tho (Jorum/uideJ 
^ ('oast. A Bunco is U little Tohicco wrapt 
{ up in the TiCiif of a Tree, .about tho Bigness 
! of one’s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw tho Sm^;ke thro’ the other . . . 
these are euriou:ily made up, and sold JW) or 
•k) in a bundle. ” — J^tckt/ery 61. 

1726. — ‘‘After a meal, and on other occa- 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, Vwth 
men and women, old and young, to eat 
IHnang (areca), and to smoko tobacco, which 
the women do with a BongkOB, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men with a Oorregoni (li 
little can or flower pot) whereby they Iwth 
manage to pa.ss most of their time.” — 
ValerUijny v, Cftorom., 55. [Oorrt^orri is 
Malay giiri-guriy ‘a small earthenware pot, 
alst* iwod for holding provisions’ {KUyikert).] 

„ (In tho retinue of Urandees in 
Java): 

“One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver t<» hold their toliacco or 
bongkooBCB {i.e. tobacco in rolled loaves).” 
— Valentijiif iv. 61 . 

c. 1760. — “Tho toliacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a Anger's length, whien 
they call a buncus, and is, 1 fancy, of tho 
Slime make os what the West Indians term 
a segar; and of this the Uentoos chiefly 
make use.”— j. 146. 
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BUin). H. Any artlticuil emliank- 
inent, a dam, dyke, or canseway. H. 
band. Tlie ro<jt Ih both Skt. {bandh) 
^nd P,, but the cotnnion word, used as 
it is without »is])irate, seems to have 
<:ome fi-om the hitter. The word is com* 
mon ill Persia (e.g. see. BENDAMEER). 
It is also naturalised in the Analo- 
Chinese ports. It is there a]jpTied 
<i8pecially to the eiu banked quay alonf' 
the shore of tlu; settlements. In Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not hund^ 
but) praia (Port, ‘shore* [see PRAY A]), 
probably adopted frciiii Ma4.:ao. 

1810.— “The great bund or dyke.*'— 
JVi/h’avvion, V, .1/. ii. ‘270. 

1800.— “The natives have a tradition that 


1800« — “On the new bunder or pier.** — 
Maria OnUainij 11. 

fl847, 1860. — See ti notations under 

APOLLO BUNDER] 

BUNDEB-BOAT. s. A boat in 
on th«i Bomljay ana Madras coast for 
communicating with ships at anchor, 
and also muclr employed by ollicers of 
the civil departments (Salt, &c.) in 
going U]) and drjvvn the c^iast. It is 
ri^ed as Bp. Heher de.scrihes, with a 
cafiin amidshiiKS. 

1825. — “We cro.ssod over . . . in a stout 
lioat cfdled here a bundur boat. 1 supf>OHe 
from '‘hiinduT* a harbour, with two miUKts, 
and two lateen Hjiila. . . ii. 121, 

cd. ISH. 


the de.stniction nf tlio bund 'Vfi.s effected by 
a foreign enemy.*’ — 7Vi< TVy/mi, ii. 504. 

1875. — “. . , it is pleasant tx) .see the 
flhinese . . . being prti[)elled along the bund 
in their hand carts.'* — Thomson' » Malaoco^ 
Ac., 408. 

1876. — . . sjj I took a stroll on Ticn- 
T.sin bund.”' fVt//, Itivir of (f of den, Saitd^ 
i. 28. 

BUNDER, s. P. a laiiding- 


BUNDOBUST, s. P.-H.— W-o- 
j 5/i.sf, lit. ‘tv'ing and binding.* Any 
I system or itude of regulaCioii ; dis- 
ci]>liue ; a revenue .settlement. 

[1768. — “Mr. KumV>old advise.s us . . . 
he proposes making a tour through that 
province . . . and to .'lettle the Bandobuflt 
for the enduing year.’ — letter to tk^ Court of 
in Vtrrfsf, TiVio of liengaf^ App. 
77.J 


place or quay ; a seaport ; a harbour ; 
(ami sometimes also a cu.stom-bous<i)- 
The old I till. mod. sralo, is the 

iiefirest c^cpiivaleut in mo^t of the 
senses that occur.s to us. We have 
(c, 1505) the Mlr-lHmdaj\ or Port. 
Master, in Sind {Elliot, i. 277) [•:f. 
Shabuiider]. The Portuguese 
wrote the wort! bandel. Bunder is 
ill S. India the popular nalivt* name 
s>f Masulipatam, or 


c. 1.848. "‘- 'i'hcre must Ikj hohut ackcfildi 
I handottfufit very goini order or diBcip< 

lino) in your country.” said un aged 
Khansjiiiui (in Hindustiini) to one of the 
present writers. “When I have gone to the 
S;indhoad.s t4) meet .a yuiing gentleman from 
if 1 gave him a cup of tea, *‘tdnli 
I tttnhf .s,‘ud he. Three months afterwards 
this was all f'hanged ; Uid tangiuigo, violence, 
no more hlnki." 

1880. -“There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than ytnir travoliiniz M.P. Tliis 
unhiippy creature, who.se mind is a perfect 


c. 1!IH. — “*rho pn)rtt of the trca.sury, 
which they call bandar con.'sists in the 
right of buying n. eermin )K)rtioii of all .‘sorts 
of cargo at a fixed price, whether the g<K>ds 
bo only worth that or more ; and this i.s 
culled the hmofth*' Jiotidor. " — Ihu Ifattita, 
iv. 120. 

c. lIB6.-~“So wc laniicd at the bandar, 
which is a largo cuUoctiou of houses on the 
aeu-shoro.”- -ffnd. 228. 

ir)r)2.---“(\)ga-at.'ir send word to Affon/o 
d’AlbcKiuonpie that on the const of the 
main land opiK)stto, at a port which i.s called 
Bandar Angon . . . wore arrived two am* 
baflaadors of the King of fc>hinw.” — Burros, 
II. ii. 4. 

[1616. — “Bo.sides the <lnnger in intercept- 
ing our boats to and from the shore, Ac., 
their firing from the Banda would l»e with 
much difficulty,”— Beitn.%, iv. 328.] 

1673.— “Wo fortify our Houses, have 
Bundm or I>ocks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Soanieu, Soldiers, and 
Stores.”— 115. 


bUink reg.'inling raojddn anil Bando* 
bast. , . -.1// fioha, 181. 

BUNDOOK, s. H. hamhU', from 
Ar. hundnl. 'Dio common H. term 
for a mu.'^kct or lujiU block. The liL^tory 
of tin* word is very curious. Bundaky 
]»1. hotitidiky w;ls a name applied by tlie 
I Ambs to filbert .s (as .some allege) be- 
rausii they came from Venice (ifa?Kid/A, 
comp, German Veuedig). The name 
was trauiiforred to the luit-like pellets 
.shot from croas-hows, and thence the 
croas-bow6 or arblasts were called 
bandiU\ elliptically for kaits al-b.y 
‘ pellet-bow.* From cims-bows the 
name wa.s Iraiwferred again to fire- 
arm.s, as in the parallel i;a.se of arque^ 
butt. [Al-Biuidukaui, ‘ the man of the 
pellet-lH)w,* was one of the names by 
which the Caliph Harun-al- Rashid 
was known, and A1 Zaliir Baybai's 
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al-Bandukdari, the fourth liiiharite 
Soldan (a.d. 1260-77) was so entitled 
bemuse he had been slave to a Banduk- 
dar, or Master of Artillery {lUirtoiu 
Ar. Nights.^ xii. 38).] 

. [1875.— '^BandUqis, OP orderlie'^ of tho I 
Maharaja, carrying long guiw in a l<K.)se reel 
cloth cover.*’ — /h'ei>\ Jtiminoo and Kashmir, 

74.] 

BUNGALOW, S. H. and Mabr. 
ba?igld. Tlie most usual ebiss of house 
occupied by Euroj>eans in the interior 
<»f Inrlia ; being on one story, and 
«‘Overed by a ]\vrainidal roof, which 
in the normal hungal(»w is of thatch, 
but may he of tiles without impairing 
its title to be called a hurtgahiv. Most 
of the houses i»f (»thccrs in Indian can- 
tonnients are of this character. In 
reference t<i the style of the house, 
bungalow is sometimes employed in 
contradistinction to the (usually more 
pretentious) jmcka house; by which 
latter term is implied a masonry house 
with a terra< t*d roof. A bnmjaloxo may 
also be a small building of tlie type 
which we have described, but of 
temporary material, in a garden, on a 
terraced roof for sleeping in, &c., iVc. 
The word has also been adopteil by 
the French in the East, and b\ 
Europeans generally in Ce.yloii, (1iina, 
Japan, and the ccKist of Africa. 

Wilson writes tlie word hdngld. 
giving it as a Bengali word, and a^ 
prohaljly derived from IJtmga, Bengal. I 
This is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by Bp. Heber in hin Journal 
(see below), and tliat etymology is cor- 
roborated by our first ipiotation, from 
a native historian, as well as bv that 
from F. Buchanan. It is to be re- 
membered tliat in Hindustan proper 
the adjective ‘of or belonging to 
Bengal* is constantly pronounced as 
bfmgdld or bamjld. 'I'hus one of the 
eras used in E. India is distingui.shed 
ris the era. The j)robability ia 

that, when Europeans begjin to build 
houses of this idiaracter in Beliar and 
Upi>er India, tliesi* were mlled Ikingbi 
or ‘ Bengal -fashion * bouw^s ; that the 
name wad adopted by tlie Europeans 
l,h*»m.selveij ana their followers, and .*4o 
wa.s brought back to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

S ‘1q Bengal, and notably in the. 

istricts near Calcutta, native houses 
U\ this day are divided into afh-chala., 
duiu-chala^ and Bangala^ or ciglii- 


i-oofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
common huts. Tlie first term does 
not imply that the house has eight 
coverings, but that the roof has four 
distinct .sides nith four more projec- 
tions, .so as to cover a verandah all 
round the house, wliieh i.ssijuare. The 
Bangala^ or Bengali house, or bungalow 
has a sloping roof on two sides and two 
gahle ends. Doubtless the term was 
taken up by the fir.-.t .settlers in Bengal 
from ibe native style of <‘difice^ was 
materially improved, and wa.s thence 
carried to other parts of India. It is 
not iK'cessiiry to a.sMime that the tir.st 
bungalows were luected in Behar.” 
{Saturday Rrr., 17tli April 1886, in a 
re^iew of the first ed. of this b(H)k).] 

A.H. 1011 - A.D. - “ Under the nilctif 
the lieng.alis {dtirabd-i-Jiunydlii/dn) ,a party 
of Frank merch.-Ynt^, who arc inhubitantn of 
Sundtp, came trading to Salg^nw. One kos 
above that place they oceupiod sorae f^round 
on the hanks of the estuary. Under the 
pretence that a buildinj^ w.-uj necessary for 
their transiictiona in buying and soiling, they 
erected several houses in the Bengali «tylc.^* 

- JfdUshdhndnuiy in vii. 31. 

c. lt»80. ' In the tracing of .an old Dutch 
chart in the India Office, which may be 
.I'^signud to about this date, as it has no 
indicatiun of C.alcutta, wo find at Hoogly: 

“ . . . HvUaiitzii‘ lAiijie , . . Bangelaer 

of SpMhmisJ t.f'. “ Hm>gl> . . . T>iiteh 

Factory . . . Bungalow, or riejisure-hfmsc.” 

1711.-*“ Mr. Ihrrimj, tar l*dnf*s^ Jjireciw$is 
tur hrittfjnty 0 / dm* n ffo Jiivpr of 

li iathlp;!. 

“From (ifdl tfof all along the Jfuyhht/ 
Shore until i;elow the ynv tlhaney nlnujst 
as far as the l)oteh Bungelow lies a Sand. 

. . — Zhorntun, Th»' Khtjitsh Pifot. Ft. III. 

p. rf4. 

1711.--“ Bun^elo t>r Xt^ds Ban* 
galla Diver lies in this Reach (Taniia) on 
the DirlKaird side. . ."—Ibid. 56.' The place 
in .the chart is Xrdds Bengalla, and seems 
to have Iwen near the present Akra on the 
Hocigly. 

1747.— “ Naliob's (.'amp near the IJedgo 
of the Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
Mudd Walls round the Camp, making Gun 
Carriages, Ac. . . . (Pagodas) 55 : 10 : 73.” 
— .Xot. nf Kxtmorditmrff Charges . . . Janu- 
ary, at Rort St. /Mv/f/, MS. ihitvrds in India 
itffice. 

1758.—“ I wjis bilking with iny friends in 
Dr. Fullerton’s bangla when news came of 
Ram Nanvin’s being defeated. Afato- 
qfirriny ii. 103. 

1780.—“ To bo Sold t>r Lot, A (Commodi- 
ous Bunptlo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the iload lending from the Hospital to 
the Burying Ground, and directly opposite 
to the Avenue in front of Sir Elijah Impey's 
House. . . .” — yVw India UazeUe^ Dec. z3. 
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1781-83. — **BuiigeloW8 are buildinfi^K in 
India, (generally niiaod on a l^ase of tirick, 
one, two, or three feet from the ground, t'and 
conRiat of i>nly one story : the plan of them 
iLsually iH a lur(;e rorim in the center for an 
eating and sitting roran, and rrxans at each 
comer for sleeping ; the whole is covered 
with one general thatch, which comes low 
to each sicle ; the sluices between the angle 
rooms are rimmhrH or open ^lorticoes . . . 
sometimes the center rinivdtrs at each end 
are converted into r<Hmis.”- Ttofh, 

146. 

178-1.- --“To be li t at rhin>ui‘.di . . . That 
largeandcominodiousllou.se. . . . Theout- 
buildings are— a warehinise and two large 
hottle-connahn^ 6 .store-nsjin.^!, a cook-rcxiin, 
and a garden, with a bungalow near the 
liou.so.*’-“C'a/. Gazfttc, in SeUnuKarr^ i. 40. 


little disbtnco from it in the Park. Bunga- 
low, a corruption of Bengalee, is the general 
name in this country for any structure in 
the cottage style, and only of one floor. 
Some of these arc spacious and comfortable 
dwellings. . . — llc\m\ cd. 1844, i. 33. 

1872.- L’emplacemcnt dii bungalou 
avait <5t^ choisi avee iin soin tout parti- 
culier." — rtf’S Dtv»- tom., 

xcviii. 930. 

1875. — “I’hc little groujK of officers dit*- 
persed to their respective bungalows to 
dress an<l breakfast’.’'— TAe UUtmma^ ch. i. 

[In Oiulli the name was specially 
applied to Fvzabad. 

[18,58. — “Kyzabad . . . w'as founded by 
, the tir"! rulers t»f the reigning family, and 


1787. -'“At BarrackjM>re many of the 
Bungalows much damagofi, though none 
entirely dcstn^yed." — Ihni. i». *Jl3. 

1793.- “ . . . the bungalo, or .Snmincr- 


callod for ^ome time Bungalow, from a 
bungalow which they built on the verge of 
the stre;im.’’ Steenvut. Jonrn>'y tkrowjh Iht 
Kingdom. »>/ Ottdh, i. 137.] 


house. . . /h';v)/u, 211. 

,, “For Sale, a Bungalo situated 

between the two Tombstones, in the Iblar-d 
of t’oulaba."- Homhou dourif'r, Jan. 12. 


i BUNGALOW, DAWK , A rest- 
I houst^ lor the acconiniodatiou of travel - 
! Icr.s, foiim rl’, mainiaine^l (and .still to 


1791. -'-“'nio cjuuiid critic will not how- a rcdiued extent) by the j>iiternal care 
ever ox}>(*ci the parclicd plains of India, i of the ( Jovto nineiit of India. The 


or bungaloes lu th«‘ l.iuu-\Mnrj^, vmU hardly 
tenifit the Aoni.'ui maids wont to dis|K»rt on 
the tnniks of 'Pibcr ami Th.iines. . . - 

Ihtgh Boyd, 170. 

1809. “ VVe came to a si null bungalo or 

g.irden-hoiisc, at the point *if the hill, from 
which there i.s, 1 think, the Hnost view I 
ever :saw." - Maim (iraiuttn, 10. 

c. 1810. — ‘‘'riu* style of private 
that i.s prtipcr .nid poculi.ir to Ik-ng.al con- 
RLsta of a hilt with u pent ro* if constructed 
of two .sloping Sides which meet in a ridge 
forming the .scgimuit of a circle. . . , Thi> 
kind of hut. it i.s .siiit, from hciiig peisiliar 
to Bengal, i.s colled by the native.s Banggolo. 
a name which has liecn '?onicwhat altered 
by Kuruneans, and applied by tlu-m to all 
their buildings in the cotbige style. ;dthoiurh 
none of them have the proper shape, and 
many of them are excellent brick liou.ses.'’ 
—Bvrtuiaan's iJinnnepvr*’ V\\\ /Ca^f'rn India. 
ii. 922). 

1817. - *• The Ynrii-liangaht i.-* made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, plat ed 
.side by .side. . . . 'I’he-se tomple.n are dctli- 
catod to tjifforerit god.s, but are not now 
froquonlly .seen in Bengal.” — irurd’i Ilin- 
doos, Bk. U. fh. i. 

c. 1818. — “As soon as the sun is down 
we will go over to the Captain's buxigalow.” 
—A/rj ^f^'ivood, &c., cd. 1873. p. 1, 

The original editions of this boi>k contain 
an engraving of “The (^aptain’s Bungalow 
at Cawnpore ” (c. 1811-12), which show.s 
that no materia! change h:is occurred in 
the character of such dwelling.s down to the 
present time. 

1824. — “The house itself of Bnrrack|>oro 
. . . barely accominodatos Ixird Amherst s 
oyn family ; and hi.s aides-de-camp and 
visitors sleep in bungalows built at stmio 


mdirid of the ;ic<:4)iuinodatiun was 
' luiTiibk* cu*)iigh, but comprised the 
i tbing.s essential for the weary traveller 
’ —shelter, a bed and bible, a bath- 
1 room, ami a sor\ai)t furnishing food 
I at a \ci y moderate co-t. On principial 
: lilies of tlioroughfaiv ibc.se bungalows 
were at a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
.a]>ari, so ibal it wiis possible for a 
1 traveller to make hi.s journey by 
j marches willioiit cairying a tent. On 
I .some frcMpiented roads they were 
i 40 or 50 niile« apart, adapted to a 
I night’s run in a palankin. 

1S.53. — ‘ ' D^-bungalows have been de- 
Rcril>cd by .siuue Oriental travellers as the 
‘ lnn.s of Indi.i.' s:itiri^t« ! ”— Ott^- 

yirW, ii. 17. 

1866 . --“The Dawk Bungalow; or, k 
hw Appointment Pucka?" — By (/. J). 
Irfrriifini. in Fi'tisers Magozin^, vol. 73 , 
p. 215. 

1878.—“ I am inclinod to think the value 
of life to a dak bun^low fowl muat be 
very triHing .” — In vty Induin Oardf'tiy 11. 

BUNGY, s. II. bhangl. The natne 
of a low awto, habituallv employed as 
s\veeper.s, and in the lowest menial 
offices, the man being a house sweeper 
and dog-hoy, [his wife an Ayu]. 
Its lueinbers are found throughout 
Northern and Western India, and 
every Europeaix household has a 
servant of this class. The colloquial 
application of the term hun^y to such 
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servants is however peculiar to Boiiilmy, 
[but the word is commonly used in 
the N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous significance]. In the 
Bengal Pi* * * * y. he is generally called 
Mehtar (q.v.), and by politer natives 
Halalkhor (see HALALCORE), In 
Madras toll (see TOTlf) is the usual 
word ; [in W. India Dlutr or Z)W]. 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
may be derived from bhang (see BANG), 
and this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating urugs. 

1826.— “The Kafpa or Skinner, and the 
Bunghee, or Sweeper, arc yet one stop 
below the Dker.^^—Tr. Lit. Soc. Bmnbay. 
iii. 362. 

BUNOW, s. and v. H. bando, used 
in the sense of ‘ prejiaration, fa1)ric>a> 
lion,* &c., but properly the impemtive 
of bandnd, ‘to make, prepare, fabricate/ 
The Anglo-Indian word is applied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, ‘a 
cram, a shave, a sham ’ ; or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of the like. The 
following lines have l>een found among 
old {lapers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of tlie Nawab Sa’adat 
*Ali at Lucknow, at the beginning of 
the last century 

“ Young Grant and Ford tho other day 
Would fain have had some Sport, 

But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 

Nor aught of Canine sort. 

A luekless Parry * came moat pat 
When Ford — ‘weVe Doga enow ! 

Here Maitr*> — Katm avr Doom ko Ka»t 
Juld / Terrier bannow ! ’ f 
“ So Saadut with- the like design 
(1 mean, to form a Pack) 

To ***** t gave a Feather fine 
And Bed Coat to his Back ; 

A Persian Sword to clog hia aide, 

And Boota Hussar sm-nyah^X 
Then eyed hia Uandiwork'with Pri<le, 
Crying Mtejir mifn bimnayall ! ! ! ’* § 
“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutts, Tuckoahs, or Bedgahs 
within the Reserved Dominions.” H 
1863. — “You will see within a week if 

* /.a Pariah dog. 

t “ Mehtar ! cut his ears and tail, quick ; >b6ri- 
raU a Terrier ! ” 

t All new. 

I “ See, I have fidyrieaied a Midor!” 

H The writer of these lines Is believed to have 
been CSpUin Roben Skirving, of Croys, Oalloway, 
a brother of Archibald Skirving, a Scotch artist of 
repute, and the son of Archibald Skirvine, of East 
Lothian, the author of a once ftmons ballad on 
the battle of Prestonpana Captain Skirving 
served in the Bengal army from about 1780 to 
1800, and died abouTl84a 


this is anything more than a btaau.*'^ 
Oakjiefd, ii. 68. 

[1870. — “ We shall be satisfied with choos- 
ing for illustration, out of many, one kind 
of benowed or premied evidence.”— CAevers, 
Mfd. Jurisjn'iid., 86. J 

BVRDWilN, n.p. A tow'ii 67 ni. 
N.W. of Calcutta — Bardwdn^ but in 
its original Skt. form Var^mdnet^ 
‘thrivinc, prosrieroua,* a name which 
we find m Ptolemy (Bardamana)^ 
though in another part of India. 
Some closer approximation to the 
ancient form must liave been current 
till the middle (if 18th century, for 
Ilolwell, writing in 1766, speaks of 
“ Burdwan^ the princiijal town of 
Burdomaan^* (Hid. Events, &c., 1. 112 ; 
see also 122, 125). 

BUBGHBB. This word has three 
distinct applications. 

a. 8. Til is is only used in Ceylon, 
It is the Dutch w^ird burger, ‘citizen.' 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people w^ere distinguished by 
this name from pure nafives. The 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to be of partly European descent, 
and is used in the same sense as ‘hai/- 
ccuste* find 'Eurasian* in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it is still used by 
the Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807. — “The ^eater port of them were 
admitted by tho Dutch to all the privileges 
of citizens under tho denomination of 
Burghm. — CVe/tW, Desc, ofCryUm. 

1877. — “ About 60 years ago the Biizghan 
of Ceylon occupied a position similar to that 
of the Eurasians of India at the proient 
moment. "--Cu/cNOa Review, cxvii. 18o-l. 

b. n.j) People of the NilgilBnnr 
Hills, properly Badagae, or ‘North- 
erners.^ — See under BADEQA. 

c. s. A rafter, H. bargd. 

BUBRUNDAUZB, s. An armed 

retainer ; an armed policeman, or 
other armed unmounted emplw4 of a 
civil demrtment; from Ar.-P* bark- 
anddz, ‘lightning-darter,’ a word of 
the same class as jdn-bdz^ &c. [Also 
see BUZERRY.] 

1726. — “2000 men on foot, called Blr- 
oondes, and 2000 pioneers to make the 
road, called Bieldars (see BIUAB).”— 
Vaimtijn, iv. SurtUte, 276. 

1793.— “Capt. Welsh has succeeded in 
driving the Bengal BerkendoMM out of 
Assam.”— CbmtMU/i#, ii. 207. 
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1794.— “Notice is hereby given that per* 
sons desirous of sending escorts of bnr- 
kundajea or other armed men, with 
merchandise, are to apply lor pas8|iorts.*' — 
In Sdion-Karr, ii. 139. 

[1832.— “The whole line of march is 
guarded in each procession by burkhand- 
haXB (matchlock men), who tire sinf^y, at 
intervals, on the way .” — Mrs Mtrr llamni 
Alt\ i. 87.] 


BURMA, BURMAH (with BUR 
ME8E, &c.) n.p. The name bv which 
we designate the ancient kiii^oin and 
nation occupying the (‘entral liasin of 
the Ira wadi River. British Burma ” 

is constituted of the pmvniujcs con- 
cpiercd from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. ' 
(in the first) Arakan, Martalian, Tenaa- 
serim, and (in the second) Pegu. 
[Upper Burma and the Shan State-s 
were annexed after the third war of 
1885.] 

The name is taken from Mran-ma, 
the national name of the Burmese* 
j>eople, which they themselves generally 
pronounce unless when speak- 

ing formally and emphatically. Sir i 
Arthur Phayre consiaers that tliis 
name was in all jirohahility adopte^l 
hy the Mongoloid triliea of the Unner 
Irawadi, on th<*ir convei*8ion to Buadh- 
ism by niiasionaries from (langetie 
fndia, and is identical with that 
{Btdm-md) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhist Scrip- 
tures. BraKrm-de»a was the term 
applied to the country by a Singhalese 
monk returning theixee to Ceylon, in 
conversation with one of the present 
writers. It is however the vie>v 
of Bp. Bigandet and of Prof. Forch- 
hainmer, aup|H)rted by considerable 
arguments, that Mran, Myan, or Myen 
was the original name of the Bui’me.sc 
pwple, and is traceable in the names 
given to them by thtdr neighbours ; 

by Chinese Mien (and in Marco 
Polo) ; by Kakhyens, Myen or Mrm; 
hy Shans, Mdn; by Sgaw Karens, 
Payo; by Pgaw Karens Paydny by ! 
Palounga, Pardn, &c.* Prof. F. con - 1 
aiders that Mran-tncf (with this hono- 1 
rific suffix) does not ^te beyond the 
I4th century. [In J, B A. Noc. (1894, 
p. 152 aeqq\ Mr. St John suggests 
that the word Myamnui is derived 

* Forehhammer Mgiiee Atriher tliat the orighial 
name was Kan or Tan, with m’, md, or im as a pro- 
nominal accent 


nURMA^ BUBMAH. 

from, myan, ‘swift,* and ma, ‘strong,* 
and was taken as a soubriquet by 
X>eople at some early date, perhaps in 
the time of Anawralita, a.d. 1150.] 

1518.— “Having passed the Kingdom of 
Bongalo, along the ermst which turns to the 
South, there is another Kingdom of Gentiles, 
called Banna. • . . They frequently are at 
war with the King of reign. We have no 
further infoniiation respecting this country, 
bccati.se it has no shipping.”— Bmbosa, 181. 

[ ,, “Venna.” See quotation under 

ARAKAN. 

[1538. —“But the war lasted on and the 
Bram&s t<x>k all the kingdom .” — Correut 
iii. 851.] 

1543.— ‘‘And folk coming to know of the 
.secrecy with which the force won being 
despat(*hcd, a great desire took possession 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
tended to send sti large an armament, 
there being no Kuinis to go ‘after, and 
nothing l>eing known of any other cause 
why ships should be despatched in secret 
at such a time. So some geutiemen spoke 
of it U> the Governor, and much importuned 
him to tell them whither they were going, 
an<l the Governor, all the more h>ent on 
concealment of his intentions, told them that 
the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
with the Bramas w'ho had taken that 
Kingdom.” -Jhid. iv. 298. 

c. 1545.—“ Jioir tk^ King o/Brumk vndet'- 
tttoi: the amQHest of (ftU Imgdfirm ijf SiHo 
(Siam), and of nhai hap).Mned tifl hisarrieiif 
iU the City of Odi/i."- /*. M. Pinto (orig.) 
cap. 185. 

[1553, — “Brema.” See quotation under 

JANOOMAY.J 

1608.— “ Although one’s whole life were 
wasted in describing the su^ierstitions of 
these Gentiles — the Pegiis and the 
-one could not have done with the half, 

I therefore 1 only treat of some, in passing, 
i as I am now about to do .” — CuntOf viii. 

! cap. xii. 

[1639.— “Hi.s (King nf Pegu’sl Guard 
consishM of a great number of Buuldiers, 
with them called Brabmana, is kept at 
the second Port.” — Mandeish^ Traveis^ E. T. 
ii. 118. J 

1680.— “ ART1CLB3 of COMMKROB to be 
proposed to the King of Barma and Pegu, 
in behalfe of the English Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys.” — 
Ft, JSt. Geo, Citns.y in Botes and Bxts,, lii, 7. 

1727.— “The Dominions of Banna are at 
present very large, reaching from Moravi 
near Tanacerin, to the Province of Tunan 
in China,'*— A, RamiftoUf ii. 41. 

1769.—“ The Bfiraghmaha are much more 
numerous than the Pegueso and more ad- 
dicted to commerce; even in Pegu their 
numbers are 100 to 1.”— Letter in V^rympU, 
0, H,y i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convoy by his unusual spelling smne 
accurate reproduction of the name as he 
had heard it. HU testimony as to the 
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predominance of Burmeae in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

^^ 763. — ** Buxmah.'’ See quotation under 

[1767. — ** Bnraghmagh.” See quotation 
under SONAPARANTA. 

[1782. — ** Bahmana.” See quottition under 

GAUTAMA.] 

1793. — **BllTxnah Inu-dor^ on Pegu to the 
north, and occupies l)4)th luinks of the river J 
as far as the frontiers of (‘hina .” — ReiifielVs \ 
Memoir^ 297. 

[1795. — ‘^Birman.” See quotation under , 

SHj^. 

[c. 1819. — “ In fact in their own language, 
their name is not BurmeBe, which we have 
borrowed from tlie Portuguese, but 
36.] 

BUBBA-BEEBEE, s. H. harl blblf 
‘Grande dame.* This is a kind of 
slang word applied in Anglo-Indian 
society to the lady who chiiiiis pre- 
cedence at a pirty. [Nowadays Ban 
Mem is the term applied to the chief 
lady in a Station.] 

1807.— “At table J have hitherto lioen 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of the highest rank.*’— 
Lord Minto m Jvdia, 29. 

1848.— “The ladies carry their burrah- , 
bibiahip into the .steamers when they go i 
to England. ... My friend endeavoured in 
vain to persuade them that w'hatever their 
social importance in the ‘City of F*alaces,’ 
they would be hut sinall folk in Iiondon." 
--Ch/oic by ViM'uaatt>s8 Falklfuid^ i. 92. ' 

[BUBBA-DIN, s. H, hard-din. A 
‘great day,’ the term applied by natives 
to a great festival of Europeans, j>ar- 
ticularly to Christmas Day. 

[1880.— “This being the Burra Din, or 
great day, the fact of an animal being shot 
was interpreted by the men as a favourable 
augury." — Rall^ JvLwjlr Life., 279.] 

BUBBA-KHANA, s. H. hard 
hlidnay ‘big dinner’; a term of the 
sjime character a.s the two last, applied 
to a vast and sedemn entertainment. 

[1880.— “To go out to a buira khana, 
or Ing dinner, which is succeeded in the 
same or some other house by a larger 
evening party.” — Wtlmn^ Abode of Srvow^ 


luent to designate the head of that 
iiepartmeiit, local or remote. 

[1889.— “At any rate :i few of the great 
lo^s and ladies (Burra Sahib and Burra 
Mem Sahib) did speak to me without being 
driven to it.*’— A(id>/ Bvfferivy 34.] 

BUBBAMPOOTEB, n.p. Properly 
(Skr.) Bmh'nuqmtra (‘thtj son of 
llrahma’), the great river Brakmpatr of 
which Aasiim is the valley. Uising with- 
in 100 miles of the source of the Gange.s, 
these rivers, after being sejiJirated by 
17 degrees of longituue, join before 
entering the sea. There is no distinct 
I recognition of this great river by tin* 
ancient.s, but the lhardmies or (Mdamn, 
of Curtins and Strabo, described Ji-s a 
large river in tiie remoter parts of 
Inc fia, al)ounding in dolj)hiii.s and 
crocodiles, j)robab]y re}>raseiits this 
^ river under one of its Skt. names, 
i Hlddini. 

I 1652. — Barnxs docs not mention the nanu- 

iKjfore us, but the Hrahmaputra .scern.s to be 
■ the river of Vnor, which traversing the 
kingdom so called (Gour) and that of 
Comotay, and that of Ch-vO' (see SILHET). 
issue.s aliove (JhatitjUo (see CHITTACKING), 
in that notable arm of the Ganges which 
{lasses through the island of Sornagam. 

e. 1590,— “There is another very largo- 
river called Berhumputter, which runs from 
Khatai to Coach (see GOOCH BEHAB) atul 
from thence through Bazxx^huh to the sea." 
-Aijeen Akherru (Gladi\in) ed. 1800, ii. C; 
[od. Jarretty ii. 121J. 

I 1726. — “Out o^ the same mountains wc- 
! see ... a great river flowing which . . . 

divides int<. two branches, whereof the 
, oiisterly one on account of its .size is called 
I the Great Baxrempooter.” - Valenti jn. v. 
j ir>4. 

! 1753. — “Pn {)ou au-de.ssous de Duka, le 

! iiango ost joint par une f^rosso rivihre, qui 
I sort de la frontiore dii ’ribet. Le nom de 
Bramani>outre ipi'on lui trouve dans queb 
! ques cartes est une corruption de celui do 
j Brahmaputren, qui tians le langago du 
• pays signifie t^unt son origine de Brahma.” 

I -If Anvil le^ Eclnircissemmsy 62. 

I 1767. — “Just l^ef ore the Ganges fall.s into 
I ye Bay of Bengali, it receives the Bauram- 
putreyor Assam Hiver. The Assam River 
IS larger than the (langcs ... it is a perfect 
Sea of fresh Water after the Junction of the 
two Rivers. . . —MS. Letter of Jinnes 


BUBBASAHIB. H.ftard,* great’; 
‘the great Sdhih (or Master^’ a term 
coimtantly occurrinj^, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the elder brother, in a station to in- 
dicate the Collector, Conimi.s8ioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog- 
nised head of the .society, or in a de]>art‘ 


Rennelti d. lOih March. 

1793.— . . till the year 1765, the Bur- 

rampooter, as a capital river, was unknown 
in Europe. On tracing this river in 1765, 
I was no loss surprised at finding it rather 
lai^er than the Ganges, than at its course 
previous to its entering Bengal. ... I could 
no longer doubt that the Buirampooter 
and Sanpoo were one and the same river.” 
— 3rd ed. 356. 
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BUBBEL, s. 11. blmralj Ovia na- 
hura^ Hodgson. The blue wild sheep 
of the Himalaya. [BUmfordy Mamm, 
499, with illustration.] 

BUBSAUT^, 8. H. barsfftl^ from 
fmrsdty ‘ the Itains.* 

a. The word properly is aj»plie<l to 
a disease to w’hich horses are liable in 
the rains, pustular eruptions breaking 
out on the head and fore ]»arts of tJie 
body. 

[1828. — “ That very extraf>rdinary disease, 
the bursattee.” — Or, sport, Man., reprint, 
1873, i. 125. 

11832, — ** Horses are subject to an in- 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
appearance in the rainy scasem, and there- 
fore called burrhsaatie. ' - llassnn 

Ati, li. 27.] 

b. But the word is applied to a 
\vat.i*v})nKd cloak, or the like. (See 


in Calcutta to the 8e]xirate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation, 

[1889. — ^^Tbero is a dreary bustee in the 
neigh lx>urhood which ia said to make the 
most of any cholera that may l>e going.'* — 
R. Kipling, CUf of JJretulfnl Night, 54^ 

BUTLEB, 8. £n the Madra.s and 
Bombay Pie.sidencies this is the title 
i usually applied to the he^d-servant of 
any EiigliRh or iniasi- English house- 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic stores, 
and superintends the table. As hjs 
profession is one whicli affords a large 
.s< ope for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pen.se of a foreign riuLsrer, it is often 
followed at MadivLs by lueji of com- 
i [jaratively good caste. (See CON- 
STJMAH.) 


BRANDY GOORTEE.) 

1880 . -““'nie scenery has now Ijcen | 
.irraiigod for the second part the Simla i 
season . , . and the appru))riate <’ostunu‘ 
for both soxos is the decorous bursatti." - ' 
Rionerr Mail, duly 8. 

BUS, adv. P-H. hn% ‘enough. ! 
Used eominonly as a kind of inter- 
ject imi : ‘Enough ! Stop! dhf* jaw satis ' , 
lUistUy hastu ! * E<‘w Hiiidustaiij word" j 
slick closer by the returned Anglo- : 
Indian. The Ittilian expression, though 
of obscure etymology, can hardly have 
any connection with has. But in use 
if always feels like a mere exiiansion 
of it ! 

1853.— “ ‘ Ami if vou pikss,' .my niy dear ' 
gotul-natured friends, ‘you may get an 
.a])puintriient. Bus’ (you see my Ifindo- 
stanoe knowledge already carries me the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable). 

. . ."'--Oatjuid, 2nd ed. i. 42. 


BUSHIBE, n.p. The ]>rincipal i 
modern Persian si^ajnirt on the Persian 
Gulf ; properly Abushahr. 

1727.- - “ Bowchier is also a Maritim ' 
Town. ... It stands on an Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade."—.!. Hamiltm, i. 90. 

BUSTEE, 8. An inhabited quarter, 
a village. H. Itasti, fi*om Skt. vas^ 

‘ dwell.’ Many years ago a native in 
Upper India sain to a European assis- 
tant in the Canal Deijartinent : “You 
Feringia talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole of you come from five villages” 
(pdmh blbBtl). The word is ap^ied 


Ifilfi. -^Yosky the butler, being mck, 
asked lycense to goe to his howse to take 
phisick."— f V/fA'.v, i. 1.35. 

1689.—“. . . the Butlers ere enjoin’d to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
)>efure they iiej>itrt home, that they (the 
Peons) might be examin’d before they stir, 
if ought be wanting."— 393. 

1782. Wanted a Person to act as 
Steward or Butler in a <Jcntlernan‘> House, 
mnst midristand JixiirdrvHsiitg." “India. 
Oazrtu, March 2. 

1789. — “No j'wrson Ininsolf a*- 

comfortably acc»)mmoil.ited I'nter- 

bniiiitg a IhiUudi at 4 iiugodai per inuiith, 
a Butler at 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
Cumpradore at 2, ami kitchen boy at 1 
Iiag<>da." — Munru's Narrative of Opin’otions, 
p.27. 

1873.— “Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the i>antry deiMirtinont . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps."— Life 
in Imlia, Frasrr» .Mag., June, 696. 

1879.—“. . . the moment when it occurred 
to him (i.e. the Nyoung young Prince of 
Burma) that ho ought really t*) assume tho 
guise of a Madras butler, and be off to the 
Residency, was the happiest inspiration of 
his life.” — Stamiard, July 11. 

BUTLBB-BNGLISH: The broken 
English spoken bv native servants in 
the Madra.s Presidency ; which is not 
I veiy much better than the 1^00X1* 
’Rw gliah of C'hina. It is a singular 
dialect; the pre.seiit participle (e.g.) 
being used for the future indicative, 
and the preterite iiuiicativc l^ing 
formed by ‘done’; thus I teUing^ 

‘ I will tell ’ ; I done tell = ‘ I have 
told*; done come ‘ actually arrived.* 
Peculiar meanings are also attached to 
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words ; thus family = ‘ wife.* The 
oddest characteristic about this jargon 
is (or was) that masters used it in 
speaking to their servants as well as 
servants to their masters. 

BUZEE, s. A iiiilitai y paymaster ; 
H. hakkshi. This is a w6rd of complex 
and curious history. 

In origin it is belie v<id to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption of the 
Skt. bhikshuy ‘a beggar, and thence 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, lK)und by 
his discipline to ohtiiin his daily footl 
by begging.* Bakshi was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Chingiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongtd era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy ; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are quoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulakii and with Batii 
Khan ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably found chieffy 
among the haJeahu^ the word underwent 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our clerk, and came to signify a 
literaiua^ si:ribe or secretary. Thus 
in the Latiiio-Perso-Turkish voca- 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and is preserved at Venice, the word 
scriha i.s rendered in Conianiau, i.c. 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
The change of iiie^iiiing did not 
stop here. 

AbuTFa^l in his account of Kashmir 
(in the Ain, [ed. Jarrett, iii. 212]) re- 
calls the fact that bakhdii was the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Ambic writers to the Buddhist 
priests wdiom the Tibetans styled kimas. 
But in the time of Baber, aay circa 
1500, among the Mongols the word 
had come to meiin surgeon; a change 
analogous again, in some measure, to our 
co]lo({uial use of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher,* and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a coniniunity. Among 

* In a note with wlitch we were favoured by the 
late Prol Anton Hohiisfner, he expremed doubte 
whether the Hakahi of the TilNitaiiH and Moiigola 
wu not of early introdncUon through the Uigur* 
from gome other comipterl Sanekrit word, or even 
of pne-buddlilHtic deii\'ation from an Imntaii 
source. We do not flrifl the wool In Jaewlikes 
Tibetan Dictionary. 


the Kii^hiz Kazz&ks, who profess 
Mahommedanisni, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo moi*e 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere conjurer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turkestan it signifies a 
‘Bard* or ‘Minstrel.* [Vambery in 
his Sketches of Central Axia (p. 81) 
s{>eaks of a Bakhshi as a trouliadoiir.] 

By a further transfer of ineanitig, 
of which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Moham- 
medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhshi was applied to an ofheer high 
in military administration, whose 
oitice is sometimes rendered ‘ Master 
of the Horse* (of horse, it is to lie 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
.sometimes, if not habitually, em- 
braced thosci of Paymaster-General, 
tis well a.s, in a manner, of Com- 
mander-in-()hief, or Chief of the Statl*. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a deteiled 
account of the Riiklishi under the 
latter Moguls (/. R. A. &'or., July 
1896, p. 539 seqq.), prefers to call him 
Adjutant-General.] More properly })er- 
haps this was tlie jxisition of the Atir 
Bakhshi, who had other bakhshis under 
him. Bakhshis in military command 
continued in the. armies of the Mah- 
rattas, of Hyder All, and of other 
native power.s. But both the Persian 
spelling and the mc^dern connection of 
tne title wiUi indicate a pn)l lability 

that some confusion of association had 
arisen b',;iween the old Tartar title and 
the P. bakhsh, ‘ portion,* bukhshldan^ ‘ to 
give,* bakhshish, ‘payment.* In the 
early days of th«i Council of Fort 
William we find the title Buzee ap- 
plied to a European Civil olticer, 
through whom jiayments were made 
Long and Seton-Karr, jiasHim). 
This Is obsolete, hut the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog- 
nised designation of a Paymaster. 

This is the l>est known existing use 
of the word. But under some mtive 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord- 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it has been 
used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of a house tax * (?) and the like ; in 
Benml for ‘a superintendent of peons’ ; 
in Mysore for ‘a treasurer,* &c. [In 
the W.W.P. the Bdkhsh% popiilarly 
known to natives as ‘ Bakhshi TikkoBy* 
‘Tax Baklislii,* i.s the i)ersoii in charge 
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of one of the minor towns which are 
not under a Municipal Board, but are 
managed by a PancK^ or Ixxlyof asses* 
DOTS, who raise the income needed for 
watch and ward and conservancy by 
means of a graduated house assess* 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in QucUremh'ey IL des M<m- 
184 seqq.; also see Marco Polo^ 
Bk. i. ch. 61, note. 

1288. — “ITiere is another marvel per- 
formed by tJiose Bacsi, of whom T have 
speaking as knowing so many enchant- 
ments. . . — Mareo Poh^ Bk. 1. ch. SI. 

C. 1300. — Although there are many 
inLlrhahiiiu (^hinoHe, Indian and others, 
those of l^bet are most esteemed.*’-- 
tiddin^ quoted by ii. 370. 

c, 1300. — “Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam homines super oiiinos de mundo 
honorant: bozltas, scilicet ((uusdain ]x>nti- 
fice8ydolorum.”-'-/fico/t/i£« dc Motdeci'ucU^ in 
PeregrifMtores^ IV. p. 117. 

c. 1308. — “ TaOro ydp Koi/rfl/xirafit iira- 
pljKWV irp6t pacriX^a difpepalov xpCrros Si 
tQp UpOfJidLyiaVf roCvofia toOto e^eWjful^trat. ” 
— Qtorg. Ptiefiym^fS tU Andronioo Pcda^o- 
Iftgo, Lib. vii. The last port of the name of 
tlm KtUzivipaxU^ Hhe first of the sacred 
man/ api>ears to l)o Bakhfthi; the whole 
perhaps to 1 m AAq/o-Bakhahi. or 
Bahhahi. 

o. 1340.— ‘‘The Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the yiunanb (nr laws) of that Prince 
and the dogmas received in his family, which 
consisted in revering the sun, and confonn- 
ing in all things to the advice of the 
BMcshii .” — , in Not. H Kxtr. 
xiii. 237. 

1420. — “ In this city of Kariicheu there is 
an idol temple .‘VOO cMibits mpiare. In the 
middle is an iiitil lying at length, which 
measures r>0 {mces. . . . Behind this image 
. . . figures of Bakahifl ns lar^o os life. . . 

— Shak Rttkli^^ Mission to Ctum^ in Cathay ^ 
i: cciii. 

1615. —“Then I moved him for his favor 
for an Enytish Factory to l>o Kesident in the 
Towne, which lice willinglv granted, and 
mye present onicr to the busy, to draw a 
tS/nnA both for their coniming vp, and for 
their residence."— .STfr T. Hoc, in Porchas, 
i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 83.] 

o. 1660. — . . obliged me to take a 
Salary from the {it and Mttgol in the quality 
of a PhisitiaU; and a little after from 
IktMckmend-Kdn, the most knowing man 
of AstSa, who had been Bakohis, or (Ireat 
Master of the Horse." — Bcmicr, K.T. p. *2 ; 
(ed. Constable, p. 4]. 

1701.—“ The friendship of the Bnzie is 
not so much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has mimy relations near the King."— In 
Wkeshr, 1. 378. 

1706-7. — “So the Emperor appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakshi of K4m 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him. The 
bakshi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
M(r Malang." — Botrsoa't JSUiot, vii. 385. 

1711. — “To his Excellency ZnlAkar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat 8ir« {Nasrat-Jang I) 
Backsbee of the whole Empire "—Address 
of a Letter from, Presidenl and OounsU of 
Fort Si, George, fti Wtufeter, ii. 160. 

1712. — “Chan Dhjehaan . . . first 
general, or Muster-Master of the horsemen." 

— Vatenlijn, iv. (Buratte), 295. 

1753. — “The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artiheers for the Negrais." — In Ltmg, 
43. 

1756. — Barth. Plaisted represents the bad 
treatment ho had mot with for “strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buzy-sbipof 
Messrs. Bellamy and KemjM"; and “the 
abuses in the p<>st of hJlXj"— Letter to t)is 
Hon, the Court of Directors, p. 3. 

1763. — “The buxey or general of the 
army, at the head of a select body, closed 
the procession."— Orwt^ i. 26 (reprint). 

1766.—“ The Buxey lays iMfore the Board 
an account of charges incurred in the Bnxay 
Coxmab . . . for the relief of p^plo saved 
from the Fa/mouth." — Ft. Wi/tiarn, Cons., 
Long, 457. 

1783. -“'rhe bukabey allowed it would 
bo prudent in the Sultin not to hazard the 
©vent." — hirom, 50. 

1804.— “ A bucksbee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man w'ere oppo.sed to 
ino in the action of the .5ih ; whom 1 daresay 
that I shall h.ave the pleasure of meeting 
shortly at the l*eshwah’.s durbar." — Wet- 
tingfon, iii. 80, 

1811. — “There ap^iear U> have licen dif- 
ferent descriptions of Buktshies (in T^ippoo's 
service). The Buktahies of KushcKins were 
a sort of commi-ssaries ami paymasters, and 
were sultonlinato to the sijtahddr, if not to 
the Ties&lad&r, or commundant of a battalion. 
The Meer Buktehy, however, tot.>k rank of 
thoSipahd&r. The Buktsbies of the Khaham 
and J3rBbe were, I believe, the superior 
officers of these corns respectively." — Note 
to Tipthnis fjciters, 16.5. 

1823. — “In the Mahmtta armies the 
prince is deemed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him i.s the Bukahee or Paymaster, 
who is vesioti with the principal charge and 
responsibility, and is considered accountable 
for all military expenses and disbursements." 

— Malcolm, Centmf India, i. 534. 

1827. — “Doubt it not— the soldiers of the 
Boegum Mootoe Mahul . . . arc less hers 
than mine. 1 am myself the Buklbee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotibn."— 
Waiter Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xii. 

j 1861.-—“ To the best of ray memory be was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
people of Phar to rise against our Qovem- 
meat, and several of the witnesses deiKMied 
to this effect ; amongst them the Bukui'^— > 
Memo, on Dkar, by Major McMullen. 
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1874. — *‘Beft>ro the (leiK.)Mlk»iis woi-e tiiken 

down, the jfouiasta uf the planter drew aside 
the BaJcshi, who i& a jtolioo-ofiit'er next to 
the doTivglt .” — (itivhiflu tidwanta^ ii. 2^35. 

BUXEERY, s. A inatohlook man ; 
apparently used in imuli the same 
sense a.s Biirkimdauze Oj v'.) now ob- 
solete. We h.ive not. toriid tliis term 
ex-ceptiim in doeumeuts pertaining to 
the middle decades of ISth leiitnrv in 
Bengal ; [bnl see refennu-es snp[>iie<l 
by Mr. lr\iiie lM*lf)w;] nor have we i 
found any .‘ijil i«fai torv elyniology. ! 
Buxo is in port, a gun-harivl (Germ. 
Buchse) ; wliicli suggests s«)ine possible 
word /Vo. I'ln re is however none 
such in Bluteaii, who lias, on the (»ther 
hand, “ an In^lian term, 

artillery-men, vKii „ ’ and <|Uote.s from 
Hist. OrienK iii. 7 : llidtjeri sunt hi 
inti (puin[Ue lornientis juaetieiuntur.^’ 
This does not throw mmh light. 
Bajjar, ‘thunderbolt,’ may have given 
vogue to a word in analogy to P. harl- 
aifidiiz, * lightning-ilarter,’bnt we find no 
.such word. As an additional conjee- 
Hire, however, we may suggest Baksdris^ 
from the po.'jsiide c ire n instance that 
Midi men were iceruil.ed in tin* ! 
country about Buk^dr (/lu^cur), i.e. th<* j 
Sfuihabiid district, which up to 1857 I 
wus a great recruiting ground for 
sepoys. [There can be no doulit that ] 
thi.s la.st .'sugge.stion gives the correct j 
origin of the word. Jluchnmn Hamit- • 
Urn, Eitsifrn India^ i. 471, describes the ] 
large nuinher of im-n who joined the 
native army from tlnV put of tlie ' 
country. J | 

[1690. —The .Mogul army wu-, diMded into ' 
three cla.vses — S'liriirAn, or mounted men ; 
TVpi/nJ/i/iA, artilleiy ; Ahshuni^ infantrv and 
artificers. 

[“ Ahshnta - llandtotch id jamjl /iakso, i- 
?/tti /ra liundeluh Ahshiim^ is. roj;u]ar 
match ha'k- men, Baksariyaha and Bundc- 
lah.s. ” — JkiMliir - uf - 'aiu/d, written ;xhout 
1690-1; B. Musnnti J7N., Xo. 1611, fol. 
586.1 

1748. — “Ordered the Zemind.ars U) send 
Buxexries to clear the boats and bring them 
upas Pri.sonerH.” -/7. IVifliam ijoiis.y April, 
in Long^ p. 6. 

,, “We received a letter from . . . 
(Vmiicil at Cossim bazar . . . advising of 
their having ijent Kn.sign McKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, 150 
buzarxies, 4 field pieces, and a large rpmn- 
tity of ammunition to Cutway. '’--/A/d. p. 1. 

1749. — * * Having frequent reports of .several 
^tragglin^ partion of this Ijandiiti plundering 
altout this place, wo on the 2d NovemVior 
ordered the Zemindars to entertain one 


hundred buxeries and fifty pike-men over 
and above what were then in i>ay for tho 
protection of the outskirts of your Honor's 
town.”— 1o Courtf Jan. 13, Ibid* p. 21. 

1755. — “Agreed, wo des|)atch Lieutenant 
John Harding of a command of .soldiers 
Buzaxies in orfler to clear these boats if 
.stopped in their way to this place.” — /6ui. 
5*). 

,, “In ;in aoioinit lt«r this year we 
find among charge.s on behalf <»f William 
W’allts, Ks(]. (!hief at Cos-simbazar : 

R.S. 

“'4 Buxeries. . . 20 (year) . 240.’ ” 

J/X. JLecords in India Officf. 

1761. — “'l‘hc fith they made their last 
effort with all the Sepoys and Buxenies 
they could assemble. ' ---In Ijnig. 254. 

,, “ 'fhe numb<*r of Buxeni^S or 

mateldockmcn w:is therefore augmented to 
1.700.”— Omc (rejniiit), ii. 59. 

,, “III a few minutes they killed 6 
I buxerries.""- /6c/. 65 ; .see also 279. 
j 1772. — “ Buckserrias. Koot .soldiers 
I whose ciunmon amis are only sword and 
j tirgct.”~-(/7av.*<r'/ in ffrose's Vngage, 2nd 
t ed. [Thi.s is C(*pied, as Mr. Irvine shows, 
j frtmi the (;U>s.ary <»f 1757 prefixed to An 
I \ddress fo ihf I*i<tftriP(or.^ uj A’. /• AVoc/*, in 
i Ifofivdf*s laduiti Tradn. 3^1 eil., 1779. j 
1788. — “Buxerries- Koot soldiers, whose 
common arms are swonls and targets or 
Spears.”" IndUin ro(v/6n/nr// {Stoekdale’s). 

1850. —“Another isnnt to which Pliv® 
turned his attention . . . w;us the organiza- 
tion of an etfiinent native regular force. . , • 
HitberU) the native tnxjps employed at 
(\ilcutta . . . designated Buxaxries were 
nothing mori‘ than liorhinduzy armed and 
e;piil»ped in the usual native manner.” — 
JirOoin*'^ Hist, vf if If' fiii'p nnd Progress of the 
ISengaf Ann if, i. 9'-. 

BYDE, ‘u BEDE HORSE, s. A 

mile b' Kii’kj.viliick to tlie pjt.s.sagc 
below from Tip 2 '**()"i Litters says Byde 
I Hf>r.^e arc “tin* same as PiiiddreK^ 

1 Lootit\>, and K}Iz:mJcs'^ (see PINDARBY. 

! LOOTY. COSSACK). In the Life of 
j Hyd&r AH by Jlussfiin ’AH Kli&u 
I Kirinrnii, tr. by Miles, we re^fid that 
llyder’s Kdz/ak.s w'ere under the 
cominaud *uf “Gliazi Khan Bede.” 
i But wdiether this leader was so 
1 called from leading the. “Bede ” Horse, 
j or gave his iiiiine to them, doj^^s not 
! api)ear. Miles has the highly intclli- 
I gent note; ‘Bede is another name for 
! (Kuzzak) : Kirkpatrick supposed the 
I word Bede lueaiit infantrj’, which, I 
i lielieve, it does not’ (p. 36). The 
quotation fnuu the Life of Tippoo 
.s<»eius to indicate that it was the name 
of a And we find in Sherrin^B 

Indian Tribes and Castes^ among those 
of Mysore, mention of the BedST aa a 
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tribe, jnobabl y * of hmitsineii, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly niaiiy 
were employed as soldiers, and served 
in HydeFs wiirs^(iii. 153 ; see .also the 
same tribe in the S. Mahratta country, ■ 
ii. 321). Assumiim -ar to he a tilural ; 
sigri, we liMve here probably tlie \ 
“Bedes” who gave their name to' 
these ])limdering horse. The Bedar ; 
are mentioned as one of the predatory i 
rlasses of the peninsula, ahmg with : 
Marawars, Kallars, Hamusis (see ' 
RAMOOSYX &<•., in Sir Waltei* Elliot’s 
]»aper {J. Ethnol. Soc.y 18G9, N.S. j)p, 
112-13). But more will be found: 
regarding them in a by the 

late Gen. Briggs, the translator of 
Kerishtii^s Hist. {J. B. A. Soc, xiii.). 
Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Nag?ir) in 
Mysore .seems to take its name from 
this tribe. [See Birey Mysorvy i. 255.] 

1758.-—“ . . . The Cavnlry nf tJie Itao . . . 
received such a defeat from Hy(tur's Bedes 
*»r Ku/oiiks th:it they tied and never looked 
behind them until they irrived at tioon 
Itmidar." -I/tst. vf llydur Xaii\ ji. 120. 

17v'^5. -“Byde Horae, out <if employ, have 
< oiiimitted jjjreat exees>i,‘s aii<l depredation'^ 
iij tlie Sirciir’.M d<*n'iinioii^.”- 
S Iff tan, 6 . 

180*2.- --“The Kakur :ui^l C'ha\»,\o hoise 
. . . (Although those are lucludod in the 
Bede tnbe, they curry off the jjalin even 
fiorii them in the arts of mhhery) . . . 

//. ofTiptiy by Bumin M// Khan 
tr. by Mile^, p. 70. 

[BYLBE, s. A .small two- wheeled 
venicle drawn by two <ixen, II. bfthaly 
hahl'ty ha Illy which lia> no •'oniiecnoii, 
a.s i.s generally su]i]»o.se(l, with haii, 
‘an i»x ’ ; but. is derned from the 
Skt. vtthy ‘t<Marr\.’ 'Fhe Wee i.s used 
only for passengers, and a larger ami 
more impo.sing vehicle of the .s^uue 
ela.ss is the But. Then' i.s a good 
drawing of a J*anjali hithie in 
Bemt and Man (]>. 117); also si*i* the 
Jiote on tin* ijiiotatiun from ForK‘S 
under HACKERY. 


o 

CABAYA, H. Tins word, though 
of Asiatic origin, was perhaps intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese, 
whose writcM's of "the IGtli century 
ap]»ly it to yie .siircf^it or long tunic 
of mu.sliii, which is one of the mast 
common native garments of the better 
drus.ses in India. The word seems to 
he one of those which tlie Portuguese 
had receiver! in older time.s from the 
.Vrabic {ialMt, ‘a ve.sLure’). From 
l)r)/.y^’^ remarks this would .seem in 
Barbaiy ti> take the form kahlya. 

\ Whether from Arahie or from Portii- 
: gm .se, the word has hetui introduced 
into the Malay countries, and is in 
tomiiion use in Java for the light 
cr atrui .siircfjat worn hy Europeans, 
botli ladies and gentlemen, in dis- 
' liabille. The \\or«l is not now used in 
India lTo]>er, unless by the Portuguese. 
But it lias become familiar in Dutch, 

I from its U'-e in Java. [Mr. Gray, in 
liis jiot»'.s to J^yrard (i. 372), thinks 
' lliat, till' word wa-s introduced before 
the lime of tlie Portuguese, and 
remarks that kabaya in CVylou means 
a coat or jacket worn hy a European 
or native.] 

c. 15-10. -“There w.n.s in her an Kmlias 
<arlor who hml t.ronght JlidnJraii [Idalcanl 
a very rich Cabaya . . . which he woulcl 
not accept of, for that thcrchy he would 
not .ickiio\v]o<igo hiinhclf subject t-o the 
'rnrk."’ Coynn's Ptnhiy p}». 10-11. 

15;*2. . . he ordered him then to 

hestnw ji cabaya.*'- Ctn^finthahy iv. 438. 
.Sco .iNi» St:inlc 3 ’'s Cf>rrea, 132. 

\ 1.^54. -“.\nd rnoreiwer there arc given 

' to these Kiiujs (Malalxir Rajas) when they 
i coino to rct'ewu these allowiinces, to each 
i of them a cabaya of silk, or of Si'arlet, of 
. 4 cubits, and a cap or two, and two .sheath- 
I knives.” ~.V. Jlotellw, TiytnhoXlW. 

I 1572.— 

I “ Luzern da iiiia purpura as cabayas, 

I Lustrum os }t;innos da tecida seda.’* 


f 1841. --“A native bylee will usually pn>- 
duce, in gold .and .silver of groat purity, ten 
times the weight of prooiou.s metals to t»c 
obtained from a general oflicer'.s ouuipage.” 
- ifociety in. India, i. 16*2. 

[1854. — “Most <*f the jttirty . . . were in a 
l)firouch, but the rich man him.self [one of 
the Muttra Seths] still udherea the primi- 
tive conveyance of a bylis, a thing like a 
fiK^tboard on two wheels, generally drawn 
by two oxen, but in which he drives a 
splendid pair of white horses, sitting croas- 
legged the while 1 Macirn:ii^y Life 
in the Mie$ion,y &c., ii. 205.] 


CaniiVSy ii. 93. 

“ Cabaya d<? d:imn.%H> rioo e dino 
l>a Tyna cor, ciitre dies estiinada." 

Ibid. 95. 

Tn these two passages Burt»>n inmslate.9 
raftan, 

158.5. — “'Fhe King is apiTarellcd with a 
Cable made like a shirt tied with stringa 
on one side.”— -/f. Fxtchy in IlakLy ii. 386. 

1!)98.--- “They wear aometimos when they 
go abrriad a thinne wtton linnon gowna 
eal1c<i Cabaia. . . AinscAotea, 70;[Hak. 
Soc. i. 247J. 



CABOB. 

o. 1610. — Cette jaquette ou soutane, 
qu'ile impellent lAhoBsti (P. liJbdBj * clothing ') 
<m CaM7«, est de toile de Cotton fort 
fine et blanohe, qni leur va iiisqu'aux 
tidoiia .'* — Pyrard de Laval^ i. 2w; [Hak. 

soe. i. m\ 

X1614.— “The white Cabas which you 
have with you at Bantam would sell here.*' 
— FoaUr, LetterSy ii. 44.] ^ 

1645.— “Vne Cabaye qui cst vne sorte de 
veetement oomme vne large soutane couverte 
per le devant, h manches fort, lafgos.’*— 
Oardim, Jtd. de la Prov. du Japon, 56. 

1689. — “It is a distinction between the 
Moors and Bannians^ the Moors tie their 
Caha't always on the Right side, and the 
Bannians on the left. . . 314. 

This distinction is still true. 

I860.— “I afterwards understood that 
the dress they were wearing was a sort 
of native garment, w'hich there in the 
country they call saromg or kabaai, but 
I found it very unbecoming.’* — Mclx 
Savelojor^ 43. [There is some mistake 
here,, sarong and Kabaya are quite 
different] 

1878. — “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
ent called the kabaya. This robe 
to the middle of the leg, and i.o 
fastened down the front with circular 
brooches.” — McNair ^ l*erak^ &c., 151, 

OATOB, s. Ar,-H. kahdh. This 
word is used in Anglo-Indian houst*- 
holds generically for roast meat. [It 
usually follows the name of the di.sh, 
4jg, murahi kahdh, ^ roast fowl’.] But 
specifically it is applied to the dish 
described in the quotations from f'ryer 
and Ovington. 

c. 1580. — “Altero modo . . . ipsam 
(eamem) in parva fi*ustra dissectam, et 
verueulis feireis acuum modo inhxam, 
super crates ferreas igne supposito positam 
tomfaciunt, quam succo limonum aspersam 
avidh esitant*^ — Prosper AipinuSy Pt. i. 229. 

1673.-“Cabob is Kostmeat on Hkewers, 
cut in HtUo round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger nnd Garlick put 
between each.”— A’ryflr, 404. 

1CS9. — “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cut in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and dipt with Oil aud Garlick, which 
have bMn mixt t<^ether in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put 
between and stun in them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all the while.'*— 

697. 

1814. — “1 often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common in Arabia called: Blabob 
or Xab-ab, which is meat cut into small 
piecea and placed on thin skewers, alter- 
nately between slices of onion and green 
|diiger, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
Kian, fried in ghee, to be ate with rice 
and dholl.**— /’orftes, Or, Mem, ii. 480; 
Paid ed. ii. 82 ; in i. 315 be writes bbata). 


m GABUL, CAUBOOL, 

[1876.—“. . . havap (a name which is 
naturalised with us as Cabobt), small bits 
of meat roasted on a spit. . . jScAay/tfr, 
TarlisUm, i. 125.] 

OABOOK, s. This is the Ceyhm 
term for the su1>stance called in India 
Laterite (q.v.), and in Madras by 
the native name Moomm (q-v.). The 
word is perhaps the Port, eahmico or 
cavottco, ‘a quarry.* It is not in 
Singh. Dictionaries. [Mr. Ferguson 
I says that it is a corruption of the 
Port, pedras de cavouco, * ([uarry-stones,* 
the last word being by a misapprehen- 
sion applied to the stones themselves, 
j The earliest instance of the u.se of 
j the word he has met with occurs in 
I the Travels of Dr. Aegidiiis Daalmans 
I (1687-89), who descrilies kaphok stone 
as ‘like .small pebbles lying in a hard 
I clay, so that if a large square stone 
I is allowed to lie for some time in 
; the water, the clay dissolves and the 
I pebbles fall in a heap together ; but 
I if tins stone is laid in mortar, 

[ so tliat the w'ater cannot get at it, 
it does good .service ’ (J, As, jS'or. Ceyhii, 

I X. 162). Tile word is not in the 
I ordinary Singhalese Diets., hut A. 

I Mendis Gunasekara in liis Singhalese 
I Graiuniiir (1891), among words aerived 
I from the Port., givejs kabuk-gal (cabouro), 
cahook (stone), ‘ laterite.’] 

1834. — “ The soil vario** in different situa- 
tiona on the inland. In the country round 
Colombo it ctmsist*’ of a .strong rod clay, 
or marl, called Cabook, mixed with sandy 
ferruginou.s paHicles.” - Ceylon 

„ “ The bonnes are built with cabook, 

and neatly whitewashed with chunani.” — 

Ibid. 75. 

1860. — “ A peculiarity which is one of the 
6rst to strike a stranger who lands at Gallo 
or Colombo i.s the bright red colour of the 
streets and n*ads . . . and the ubiquity 
of the 6ne red dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these 
localities are easily recognisable elsewhere 
by the general hue of their dreiis. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence ... of Uderile, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cabook/*— 
Trunk's Cnjlon, i. 17. 

OABTJL, CAUBOOL, &c., ii.p. 
Thi» name (Kdbul) of the chief city 
of N. Afghanistan, now so familiar, 
is perhaps traceable in Ptolemy, who 
gives in that same region a people 
called KafioXirai, and a city called 
Kdpovpa, Perhaps, how'ever, one or 
both may be comiborated by the 
I rdpios KapaXlmi of the Periplus. The 
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accent of Kftbul is moet distinctly on 
the iim and long syllable, but English 
mouths are very perverse in error 
here. Moore accents the last syllable : 

. pomegranates full 
Of melting swoetnoHS^ and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Cai|bill 
In all its thoiifiand gardens liears.” 

Li^hi of (he Harem. 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrab 
end Rustam : 

**• But as a troop of pedlars from Gabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Cau- 
casus. . . 

It was told cliaiacteristically of the 
late Ijord Ellenliorough that, after 
liis arrival in India, though for months 
he hearrl the name correctly spoken 
by his councillors and his statf*, he 
persisted in calling it Cdbdol till he 
met Dost Mahoiinned Khan. After 
the interview the Qovemor-Oeneral 
announced as a new discovery, from 
the Amir*s pronunciation, that Ciib&l 
was the correct form. 

1552.— Barros calls it ‘‘a Cidade Cabob 
Metropoli doa Mogolea.”— IV. vi. 1. 

{c. 1590. - <‘Tho territory of K4bul com- 
prises twenty 'Pumltna.”— Uln, tr. Jarrett. 
li. 410.] 

1856. - 

Ah Cabul 1 word of woe and bitter shame ; 
Where proud old England’s flag, dis- 
honoured, sank* 

Beneath the Crescent ; and the butchei 
knives 

Beat down like reeds the bayonets that 
had flashed 

From Plaasoy on to snow-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 
war.” 

T/i-r Jimu/an Tree^ a Poem, 

OACOULI, 8. This occurs in the 
Apt), the Journal d* Antoine (jallandy 
at Constantinople in 1673 : “ Dragmes 
de Caconli, drogue qu’on use dans le 
Oahue,” i.e, in coffee (ii. 206). This 
is Pers. Arab. Jtdkula for Caidamoin, 
as in the quotation from Qarcia. We 
may remanc that KdkuUi was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its fine aloes-wood (see 
Ihn BatutOy iv. 240-44). And a 
bastard kind of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomum 
mnOundes^ Wal. 

1608, — '*0. Avioena gives a chapter on 
the oaenlli, dividing it into the biggrr and 
the /eat . . . calling one of them cacolld 
gKe5»r. and the other cacolld ceffner [Ar. 
aoMr, fogklrl, which is as much as to say 


greaUr oardamim and smaller cartiasnom.**^ 
Oareia De 0., f. 47i>. 

1760.— “These Vakeels . . . stated that 
the Rani (of Bednore) would pay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 Noons or Pagodas, besides a 
tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Foful (betel), Dates, SandiU-wood, Kfllrel 
. . . black pepper, Ac." — JHst. of Nydar 
Naik, 133. , 

CADDY, s. i.e. tea-caddy. This 
is possibly, as Crawfurd .suggests, from 
Catty (q.v.), and may have licen 
originally applied to a small Ikjx 
containing a catty or two oT tea. The 
.suggestion i.s confirmed by this ad- 
vurtisiuiient : 

17S^.— “By R. Henderson ... A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter Chests and Cadibes, 
imported last season. . . "—Afadra* 

Dec. *2. 

CADET, fl. (Frotn Prov. cnjxiet^ and 
I. 1 OW Lat. rnpitettum, [dim. of caput^ 
‘ head *] Skeat). This word is of 
course* by no means exclusively Aiigltv 
Indian, but it was in exceptionally 
common and familiar use in India, 
as all young officers ap)])oinred to the 
Indian army went out to that country 
its cadets^ and were only promoted, to 
ensigneies and jKJsU^d to regiments 
I after tlieir arrival — in olden days 
‘sometimes a considerable time after 
their arrival. In those days thei'e 
was a building in Fort William known 
as the ‘(^idet Ikirrack* ; and for some 
time early in last century the cadets 
after theif arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at> Baraset ; a system which 
led to no good, and was speedily 
alKilished. 

1763,— “We should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to be brought up os assistants in 
the Engineering brunch, hut as we find it 
extremely difficult to procure .such, you 
will do well to employ any who have .a 
talent that way among the caileta or 
others." — Conrt’e I^ttrTy in 290. 

1769.— “Upon our leaving England, the 
oadett and writen used the great cabin 
promiscuously ; but finding they w'ere 
troublesome and tpuirrclsome, wo brought 
a Bill into the house for their ejectment.*’ 
--Life of Lord Teignmoutk^ i. 15. 

1781.-“The Cadets of tlio end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
in the country four years as Cbtdels and 
carricB the musket nil the time.’* — Lettbr in 
Iliek'g'e Bengal 0!<ixtte, Sept. 29. 

C ADJ AN, s, J a V, and Malay 
[or according t/> Mr. Skeat, 6agang], 
iimantitg * {jiiliii-leaves,' e8|HH»ially those 
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of tile Nipa (tj.v.) jwJiii, flivs,se(l ftn 
thatching or mat ting. Favrv's Diet. 
renders the word fen files t ntrelacees. 
It has been introduced by foreigiier.s 
iiit-o S. and W. liulia, wlure it is n.se<i 
ill two senses ; 

a. C’oeo-palm leaves matted, the 
eoiimioiL sulMilnle for fiiateli in S. 
India. 

1673. — . . Hag'i espcc-iallv in their 
Villages (by them callctl Cajans. being (Jt*- 
coe-tree branches) uphold with some few 
sticks, supplying lioth Si<les rnid ('overing«s 

t. o their Cottages. /’’jyt’/, 17. In his Ex- 
planatory Index Fryer gives ‘Cajan, a 
i>ough of a Toildy-treo.’ 

c. 1680. — “Ex iis (foliis) <pKKjuc nulioro*' 
luattae, Cadjaxig vnOiitae, eonticiuiitnr, tpn- 
bus aedinni muri ot naviiim nrac, «iuinn 
frumenturii al;«piod in iis doiumorc velinnis, 
obtegiintiir. ’ — littJ/t/Jm'i. i. 71 . 

1727 . — “We travelled 8 <u* 10 miles before 
wc came to his ^the ( 'ananore Kaj.i’s) Palace, 
which was built witli Twigs, an<l eovcreil 
with Cadjans nr Coeoa nut Tree I^euves 
woven together.'’— J. HumiftoH. i: 296. 

1809.’- “'Ilic lower cliis^e> (at Huniba> ) 
content themselves with "inall hubs, mnsth 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan.”- Mnn-i 
Graham^ 4 . 

1860. Houses are timbered with its 
wciod, and n 3 ofed with its plaited fronds, 
which under the name of cadjans, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitii>ns 
and fences.’'^ - Tntnent's ii, 126. 

b. A striji fd' f;ui-]»aliii leaf, f.c, 
either of the Talipot (<i.v.) or of the 
Pabnsnra, prepart'd for writing on : 
and so a document written on ."Uch a 
strip. (See OLLAH-) 

1707. — “The othc-er at the Hndgo (rate 
bringing in this morning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that hefouiul hung u]'Kai a post 
near the Cate, which when trandated seemed 
to lie from a body of the I light Hand ( a.stc.’' 
— In WhMer^ ii.’78. 

1716. — “The PreMdent acfpiaintH the 
Ikiard that he has interee|>ted a villainous 
letter or Cajan.” Ihni. ii. 231. 

1839. — “At Kajahmundry . . - the poopW* 

u. Hed to sit in our reading nnirn for hours, 
copying our liocik.-^ on their ow'n little cadjan 
leaves.” — LHit-rs frmn Mwlras, 27 r>. 

CADJOWA, s. (P. l^ajfhnah]. A kiiul 
of frame or pannier, of which a pair 
are slung acro.ss a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sometimes to contain 
sundries of camp equipage. 

1645. — “He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two Cajavas or Utters on 
each side of the Camelbeing close shut, . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


I every Cajava two lS<inldiers.” TtfCrnnsr, 

I E. T. ii. 61 ; [ed. Ml, i. 144]. 

[ 1790. — “The camel iipproin-iated to the 

I .'icconiniodaiion of jiassengers, carricH two 
Htrsons, who are Iodge<] in a kind of pannier, 
aid liHisoly on the back of the animal. This 
pannier, termed in the Persic Kii^ahwall. 

. is a wooden frame, with the .sides ana 
I iMittoin of netted cords, of about 3 feet long 
I and 2 bro/id, and 2 in depth . . . the 
j journey lieing usually made in the night- 
I tune, it becomes the only place of his 
! rest. . . . Had f been even much aocus- 
! tt tilled to this manner of travelling, it must 
; h.'ive been irksome ; but a total want of 
' practice made it excessively grievous.” — 
j J‘Wsfrrs Jfiurnet/, ed. 180.8, ii. lOl-i). 

I 

GAEL, 11 . p. Properly Kayal [Tanu 
kdtju, ‘to ho hot'], ‘a lagoon ’ or ‘back- 
water.’ Oiiro a faiiinu.s jiort near the 
: extreme .south nf India at tlio mouth 
I of the Tamraparni R., in the Gulf of 

• Maiuuir, and on the coast of Tin iievolly, 
m»\v long altaiidoru'd. 'Two or throe 

. miles higher u]) tin* Hver lio.s the site 
I of Korhtf or Kolhvi\ tlie KoXxoi i^nrbptov 
, ot the Greeks, eacli port in HUCi;c.s,sion 
, having been destroyed by the ivtire- 
I* inent of the .«ea. Tiitikorin, six mile.s 
X., may be considered the modern and 
liimibhT lepiv.'^entativo of tliose 
ancient marks ; [.see Stnart^ Man. of 
Tiimervlhj^ 38 seqq.l. 

1298, — “Call is a great end noble city. 
... It is jii this city that all the ships 
touch tliut come from the west.” -A/arfo 
I Po/o, Rk. iii. ch. 21. 

1112. — “'I'ho Coa.st. which includes Clali- 
i cut with .som^ neighbouring jxirts, and 
: which extends a> far us Kabci (read KAyel) 

1 a place «itiiated opiiosite the Island of 
I Soreiidib. . . AMnrrazzoh^ in India in 

• //fr XVth ^W., 19. 

i 1144.-' “ ntra ea.s urbs cst CahiU, qui 
i Ifjciis margaritas . . . i»r(iducit.”-— CWrt, in 
I I^^ Vitr. Forhtmu-. 

; 1498.— “ Another Kingdom, Caell, which 

t»as a Moorish King, whilst tlio nooplo are 
' rhristiaii. ft is ten dny.s from Calocut by 
> -tea . . . here there be many pearls.”— 

I HotKtTv de P. da Gatna, 108. 

' 1.014.— “ Passando nitre nl Cuvo (V>medi 

I (t*. C'(»moriii), .sono gentili ; e intra esso e 
! Gael ^ rlove si po.si^a lo perlo .” da 
Ampolij 79. 

1516. Further along the coast is a city 
flailed Gael, which also belongs to the King 
of (joiilain, peopled by Moors and Gontom, 
great traders. It has a good harl^ur, 
whither come many ship.s of Malabar ; othera 
of ( Iharamamlel and Benguala.”~-Barbo«^ 
in Unbofi CW.y 357-8. 

I OAFFEB, CAFFBE. COFFBEE, 

j &c., n.p. The word is properly the 



OAFhkll, OAFFkE, COFFFEE. i 4 i caffer, caffre, coffree. 


Ar. Kiifir^ j)l. Kofra, ‘an infidd, an 
unbeliever m Isliim/ A.s the Aralis 
applied this to Pa^iii negroes, among 
others, tlie Portiigiitfse at an early 
date took it up in tliis sense, and (nir 
countTynien from them. A furtlier 
aj)pro])riation in «»ne direction has 
since made tin* name si»eeifirally that 
of the black trihe^s of South Africa, 
wliom we now call, or till recently j 
did call, Caf&es. It was also a]jpliwl 
in the Phiii[>]hm* T>lanfl.s to the 
Papuas of N. (biiin'a, .ind the, Alfiiras 
of the Moluccas, brought into the slave- 
market. 

In another direction the woid lia*- 
become a qua.‘5i-])roper name of the | 
(more or less) fair, and non-Maliotii- i 
medan, tribes .)f II indn-Knslj, .some- i 
Limes called more .speeilieally the Sittli- ‘ 
jHwh (»r ‘ black -rol mm! ’ Cafirs. 

Tlie term is often aj>j)lied male.vo- 
ItMitly by Maboinniedans to ("bnstian'i, 
ami this is ]in>babU tin* origin t»f the 
mistake pervading Mune of the earl\ 
Portuguese nan itive--, e^])eeially Hie 
Rutriro of Vasili tit >\lii<'h de- 

scribed many of tlie Himlii and fndo- 
( Chinese States as being ( 'lirist ian.* 

fc. 1300. - Kafir," See under LACK.) 

e. 1 104. -- Of a people near < 'hina . “ 'PhcN 
wero * ’hristiiiri'* after the ni. inner ot tho-.e 
of rathay.'* — (Jtert/e li\ 111. 

,, And of India: “Tlie ja;t>plo of Indi.i 
:ire (’hristi.'in«, the Luol and irio'*t of 

the people, after the manner of the (Jreek^ . 
and iiniong them al.-«o are other Christians 
who murk theiii'ielves with firo in the face, 
am! ihoir creed i** diU'oreiit from that of the 
others ; for tho'-aj who thii'' mark theniselvo 
with fire are ies.M estoeined than the other*-. 
And amuri(j: them are Moors and .lews, hut 
they are subject to the ( 'hri'^tians.” t 
(orig.) § exxi. ; cmnp. Murkham, 1. Here 
wo have (1) the oonfn*.ioii of Gaffer and 
<'hri.stian ; and (“J) the tnutusivin of Ahys.->.iiiia 
{India T^.rtta »>r Jtulat of .s«imc 

mudiuval writers) with India Proju-r. 

c. 1470. “ 'riie sea is infested with pirates, 

all of whom aro Kofars, neither C’hri.stians 
nor Mussulmans t they pray to .stone idols, 
and know not t Christ." -Afhan. in 

India in thv A Vth p. 11. 

1662.— “. . . he learned that the whole 
people of the Island of S. |j<Jurenco . . . 
were black Cafres with curly hair like those 
of Mozambique. rm^ Ii. i. 1. 

* Thus; “ C,’ft/)?iwi7n/ar/« (/.r. Coronmiidel) ho de 
Chri.stA<KMi o o roy Chnstiloo." So also CfyUtm 
CamaJtarraf MeUqiui (Molacea), P^gno, hr., are all 
doscrilMvl as Christian states with Christiaii kings. 
Also tho HO-call(Ml Indian (MiriNliuns wheroamo on 
board l)a Gama at Melindo seem to have beer* 

Hindu banians. 


1663.- “In the year 1484 there came to 
j Portugal the King of Bonin, a by 

I nation, and ho lK;i;anio a Christian.” 

Slault^u's ('iii‘iPft p. iS. 

iwi- 

“ Venlo os Cafres a'-pun.s c avai-os 

Tirara linda dainu "Oiis ve'itido-,.'’ 

CatfloiHj V. 47. 

By Burton ■ * 

“ -hall see the Caffres. greedy race and fere 
“ stnp the fair Lnlyc of her raiment torn.” 

l.‘>‘^2.— “ Tlie.-e men are called Cafires 
and are (lentilcs."-- Oiif^o''vyffc (by N.L.), f. 
126. 

e. 1610. — “ II c.stoit his ti’vn Cafire d’Etbi- 
opie, et frvnc femme dc cos isie-s, ce qu’on 
appclle Mnl.isire."'— /'*/o/r7 Lav/d, i. 220; 
j llak. Soc. i. 307]. 

[c. 1610. . .a t'hristian whom they 

call Caparou." /6m/., Hak. Sue. i. 261.] 

1611; - “That Sinuui^ tho Cafl^TO, 

not wli.it the writer took him for — he Is a 
knave, and better lost tluni found.” — Sain^- 
Inirify 1. 366. 

Odola and tkila are CaphaiTa 
whuh Mgnirteth mi-belicver'.." - iiir T. Hoc, 
llak. S^w. i. 23. | 

1663. - . ; , \Ajy inc-ine qui pa-^so pour 

ui Kiaffer. »‘u homioo Dieu. (tarmi les 
M.uisnlm ue ,” — Ih it. />MM//(/yc-M -f/ o«i', 310 
ted. 1667). 

c. 1»)66. —“It will appciir in the seipiol of 
this Hi^torj, that the pretence used by 
; Auicntj-Xth, Ids third Brother, to cut otf 
his {haras) head, was that ho was turned 
Kafer, that is to s.iy. ;in Intidol, of no Kc- 
iigion, :»n Idolater.'— y>V/ .atr, K. T. p. 3; 
jed. (''Oldtibi, p. 7 |. 

B>73. “They show their Oreatne.s.s by 
rheir imniher of Siunbroercn*,s and Cofferie^ 
whereby it is tlangcroiis to walk l.ate.”- 

n. 

■ *• HocfiZiir- of il><! Miis-K"men Cast, 

that if they -ee a C'hnstian in good Clothes 
I . . . are presently upon their Punctilios with 
i (lod Almiirhty, and intornigato him, Why 
he .'-uft'ers him to go afoot and in Hjig-s, and 
, this Cdffery {ITibeliovcr) to vaunt it thus?” 

Katl. i*l. 

167S. I'he .Justices of the Choultry to 
> turn P.idry Pas«piail, a J'opish Priest, out of 
. t«iwn, not l•eturn again, and if it prove.s 
jto be true that he attempted to seduce Mr. 
.Mohun’.s Coffre Pranck fr.nn the Protestant 
religion.”— /Y. N/. frV.y. in Xotes ami 

K.ets., Pt. i. p. 72. 

1769. Blackss whites, CoffrieB,and even 
the natives of the country ( Pegu) have not 
! lioon oxetnptcd, but all universally have been 
subject to intonnittent Fevers and Fluxes ” 
(at Xogniis). - Jn Dafrtfmjde, Or. Rep. i. 124. 

„ Among expenses of the Council at 
Calcuttii in entertaining tho Nabob we find 
“ Piirchiising a Coflte boy, Rs. etX).'*— In 
I^yng, 194. 

1781.—“ Tt) ite soii bg PrivaU SaJle —Two 
Gofftee Boys, who can play remarkably 
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woM on the French Horn, about 18 Years of 
Age: belonging to a Portuguese Paddrie 
lately deceased. For particulars apply to 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal- 
cutta, March 17th, 1781 .” — Thf Jwiia Oazettf 
or PnUic AdvfTtiser^ No. 19. 

1781. — “Run away fn>m hia Master, a 
good-looking Cofffee Boy, aUnit 20 years 
old, and about 8 7 tHciu'nin height, . 
When ht wt'iU off h* lujul a high ttMpie*' — ibid. 

Dec. 29. 

1782. — “On Tuesday next will lie sold 
three Coffree Boys, two of whom play the 
French Horn ... a three-whoel’d Buggy, 
and a variety of other .irticIcM .” — ItuiUi 
(imlUy June 15. 

1799. — “Ho (Tipp<»o) had given himself out 
as a Chainpion of the Faith, who was to 
drive the English CalTen out of India.” - 
Letter in Lift of T, MunrOf i. 221. 

1800. —“The Cafhe slaves, who had been 
introduced for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, rose upon their mastery and 
seising on the lioats belonging to the island, 
effected their escape.”— Syifwyf, AWmwsv tu 
AvOf p. 10. 

c. 1866. - 

“ And if 1 were forty years younger, and 
my life l>efi>ro me to choose, 

J wouldn’t 1)0 lectured by SAfin, or 
swindled by fat Hindotis.” 

>'//• A, 0. Lgafff Thr Old Pindarte. 

OAFILA, s. Arab. Jbdfiln; a body 
oi* convoy of travellers, a CaiUTail 
(tj[.v.). Also used in some of the 
following ([notations for a sea convoy. 

1552.— “Those roads of which wo spmk 
are the general routes of the Cafllu, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for the country is very perilous because of 
both hill-|)ec>ple and plain-people, who haunt 
the roads to rob travelloni.^— Barrel, IV. 
vi. 1. 

1596. — ‘ ‘ The ships of Chati wj (see CHSTTY ) 
of these parts are not to sail aloi^ the coast 
of Malavar or to the north except in a oaAUa, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Mala vara and other 
corsairs .” — Proclamation of Ooa Viceroy, iu 
ArcM'i\ Port, Or., fosc. iii. 661. 

[1598.— “Two Caffyleib that is companies 
of people and Camelies.”— ZanicAotea, Hak. 
Hoc. h. 159.] 

[1616.— “A etAlglPg oonsiBting of 200 
broadcloths,” Ac.— Foiter, LetUr$, iv. 276.] 

g gl7...<' By the failing of the Goa OoMUl ” 
;r r. Roe, Hak. Hoc. ii. 402.] 

1623.— “Non navigammo di notte, perchb 
la rtaAla era moito grande, al mio mrere di 
pih di ducento vasceUi.” — P. dd/a Valle, 
n. 587 ; [and comp. Hak. Hoc. i. 18]. 

1630. — “ . . • 0 ome of the Baiahs . . . 
making Outroades prey on the C&fftloes 
puMing by the Way. . . Aonf, BoadarCe 
Religion, 81. 


1672. — “Several times yearly nuiaerous 
(milim of merchant barques, collected in 
the Portuguese towns, traverse this channel 
(the Gulf of Cambay), and these always 
await the greater security of the full moon. 
It is also observed ■ -that the vessels which 
go through witli this voyage should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so groat 
IS the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 
that indubitably such vessels ^ to pieces 
and break up. ” — P, Vhicrnzo, 109. A curious 
.survival of the old legend of the Loadstone 
Rocks. 

1673. — “ . . . Time enough Ixjfore the 
Caphalas out of the Country come with 
their Wares.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. — “/a Anno 1699, a pretty rich 
Cafflln was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 
villains . , . which stnick Terror on all 
that had commerce at Tatta.** — liamilion, 

i. 116. 

1867. — “It was a curious sip^ht to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carnage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palermo preceded 
and followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of 
that would have been more in place in the 
opening chapters of one of James’s romances 
than in the fatter half of the I9th century.” 
— Qtuirterly lUoiew, Jan., 101-2. 

CAFUtlSTAN, n.]). P. Kdfirutdn^ 
.the country of Kafirs, t.r. of the pagan 
j tribes of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
the article Coffer. 

c, 1511. —“In Cliogh&nserM there are 
neither gra[)es nor vineyards ; but they 
bring the wines down the* river from 
KaferistAn. . . . So prevalent i.H the use 
I of wino among them that every Kafer has 
I a hhig, or loathori) l>ott)e of wine about his 
neck; they drink wine instead of water.” 
— Autobiog. of Baber, p. 141. 

fc. 1590 . — ^Tho Kafirs in the Tdm4ns of 
Alishang and Najnio arc mentioned in the 
Ain, tr. JarrHl, ii. 406.] 

1603. — “ . . . they fell in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotee, from whom they learned 
that at a distance of 30 days' journey there 
was a city called Capparstaai, into which 
no Mahomedan was allowed to enter . . .” 
—Journey of Bencd. (Joet, in Calfuiy, Ac. 

ii. 554. 

OAIMALy s. A Nair chief ; a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portugese historians. It is Malayal. 
kaimat, 

1504.— “Ho thev oonsulted with the 
Zamorin, and the Moon offered their agency 
to send and i)oifK>n the wells at (joemn, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in diqguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from the town. . . , And mean- 
while the Mangate Gaimal. and the flatiMal 
of PrimhaJam, and the of Diamper, 

seeing that the Zainorin’s affotni were going 
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frum )Nid tu wonte, and that the castles 
which the Italians were making were idl 
wind and nonsense, that it was already 
August when ships might bo arriving from 
Portugal . . . departea t4> their own estates 
with a multitude of their followers, and 
sent to the King of Cochin their ollM of 
allegiance.*'— CVrot, i. 482. 

1566.“—“ . . . certain lord.H bearing title, 
whom they call Caimals ” — Immian 

dt OoSs, Chron. dtl Hei Dmn p. 49. 

1606.“— “The Malabars give the name of 
CaimalB (CaimO^rn) to certain great lords of 
vassals, who are with their governments 
haughty as kings ; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
and defend . , — 6roi«cw, f. 27 e>. 

1634.-- 

“ Piuirao seus C aimals pro'AiM o mortos." 

Malaca ihnqwMaday v. 10. 

CAIQUE 8. The small skiff used 
at Constantinople, Turkish kdik. Is it 
by accident, or by a radical coiineotion 
through Turkish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
knyak is so closely identical ? [The 
iitanf. Diet, says that the latter word 
is E8<|uiinaux, and recognises no con- 
nection with the former.] 

OAJAN, s. This is a name given 
by Spreugel (Cajanus indicm\ and by ' 
Linnaeus {Cytisics rajan), to tlie legu- i 
mnious shrub wliicli gives dhaU(q.v.). ! 
A kindred plant has been called 
Dolichos Ciiljamjy Willdeiunv. We do 
not know the origin of this name. 
Tlie Cajan was iiiti\)duc»sl U> America 
V»y the slave-f radei's from Africa, De 
Candolle finds it impossible l-o say 
whether its native regioii is India or 
Africa. (See DHALL, CALAVANGE.) 
[According to Mr. Skeat the word 
IS Malay, poko^kachamjy ‘the plant 
which gives beiin.s,’ cpiite a different 
word from kajany which gives us 

Oadjan.] 

OAJEPUT, s. The name of a 
flagrant essential oil produced especi- 
ally in Celtlies and tiie neighbouring 
island of Bouro, A large (uiaiitity is 
exported from Singapore and Batavia. 
It is used most fiwpiently ns an ex- 
ternal application, but also internally, 
e^cially (of late) in cases of cholera. 
The name is Uken from the Malay 
kayu-putihj i.e. * Lignum album,* Filet 
(see p. 140) gives six diffewut trees 
BA producing the oil, which is derived 
from the diatillatiou of the leaves. 


The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
Uucadendronj L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales, 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Rumphius, who died 1693. (See 
Hanhury and F'luckigery 247 [and 
Wallace, Malay Arch., ed. 1890, 
p. 294].) » 

OAIUEN, s. Tliis is Sea H. for 
Coxetoain (Roehtick). 

GALALnZ,s. A kind of swift row- 
ing vessel often mentioned by the 
Portuguese writers as used in the 
Indian Archipelago. We do not know 
the etymology, nor the exact character 
of the craft. [According to Mr. Skeat, 
the word is Jav. keltUue, kalulue, 8()elt 
keloeles by Klinkert, and explained by 
him as a kind of vessel. * The word 
seems to be derived from loeloee, ‘to 
go right through anything,* and thua 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
threader,’ the reference Ijeing, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 
to the sijecial figure-head from which 
the boat was supposed to derive its 
whole character.] 

[151B.— Calaux, acscording to Mr. White- 
way, is the form of the word iu AHdrade*a 
I Ijetter to Albu4/»^'(jtte of F^b. Sind. — India 
(fjfirtt MiS.] 

1525.“-“ 4 great /ambarfut^ and 6 calalttxea 
and nuinchnas which rc»w very fast.'' — Lem- 
branfu, 8 . 

1.539.”' “ The King (of Achin) sot forward 
with the greatest |Kissible de.spatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were fanrharaSy jirnttgaSy 
and calaltues, besides 15 high-sid^ jimKa.** 
— F. M. PitUo, cap. xxxii. 

1.552, --“The King of Siam . , , ordered 
to be built a fleet of some 2(X) sail, almost 
all fiinrkarae and calaliUOS, which are row- 
ing-vessels .” — Barrosy II. vi. 1. 

1618. — “And having embarked with some 
companions in a calelnx or rowing vessel. 
...” -Oodinho de Krediay f. 51. 

CALAMANDER WOOD, a. A 

l>eautiful kind of rose-wood got from 
a Ceylon tree UHoejpgree fummMt 
Tennent regards the name as a Dutcti 
corruption of Coromandel wood (i 118X 
and Drury, we see, calls one of the 
el)ony -trees (/). melanoxylon) “Coro- 
manacl-elxiny.” Forbes Wa^n mves 
as Singhalese names of the wood UtUu^ 
midinya, Kaiumederiye, Ac,, and the 
term Kalumadtriya is given with this 
meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet. ; still 
in absence of further information, it 
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may remain dnubtful if tliid be ant a 
l)Orro\ved word. [t m;iy 1 k‘ worth 
while to observe tliat, according to 
Tavernier^ [ed. Ball, ii. the “ oaiiited 
calicoes’* or “chites” ot Masulipatain 
were called ^'‘Calmmdar, tliat is to Siiy, 
done with a pencil” {Kalam-dar'l\ and 
possibly this a])pellation nAay have be«‘n 


•19 bolieveU to corao from tho Karthly l%rrt- 

diso.” — Btfrard df Lattif, Hak. Soc. i. 335.) 

1613. - “And the Calamba i« the most 
frnpnint nuAn/fa of the s.'ud tv(iO.'‘-~Oodin/io 
tf>‘ krnfiti, f. l;>/\ 

fldlf). — “ burwm (a black ^nm), ^umlock, 
collomback.'’-' /'W#/*, 1^'itei.i, iv. «7.J 
1618. -“Wc ojiened the ij chistes whirh 
c.irno from S>iim with callamback ami silk, 


given by tradei-s to a delicately veined I and waid it out. ’ iWk<s Jhnnf, ii. 51. 
wood. [1 he AT. Zv. /A suggests that the I 1774. — Mahoinotuns font de co 
Singh. Ua'ins cpiotcd al)ovc may In- ; Kalambac des chiipelot's i\u'\\s i>f.rtent u la 
adaptations from the Dutch.] 1 main par amusement, (’o l>ois «|iiand il cst 

j ivhaulle on un pen frotte, rend tm ofleur 
Gala- , a^r<5able.” — yt'ffnthr, /Msv. dt- f'Anihit'y 1*27. 


1777. — “ In the ('iuj^.ilcso lan^uat:*j 
minder is said to signify a black ttatiiin^ ! 
tree. The heart, or woolly ]>.irt of it, is ! 
extremely handsome, ^vith whiti.sh or pale ’ 
yellow and black i»r brown veins, streak^ , 
and waves.” - T/nnibny, iv. “JOa 6. 

1813. — “ Calaminder w()o<l ’ ap^iears 

anion^ Ceylon products in MUhnrn^ i. 345. 

182.5. — “A great deal <>f the furniture in 
Ceybm i.s made of clxjny, ii-s well as of the 
Calamander tree . . . which is become 
scarce from the improvident use formerly 
made of it.” — /A W (184-4), ii. 161. 


See EAOLE-WOOD an<I ALOES. 


CALASH, s. 

1)V Littre to be 


H’rein b cal'n'he, .sjiid 
a Slav word, [and so 


X.K.D.I. In liavly’s Diet, it is caladi 
and calorhe. [Tin* X.HJ). does not 
ree(»gniso llie latter form; the former 
is as early as IfiTD]. This .seems to 
liave been the «*arlie.st precursor of the 
buggy in Ka-stcrii .settli*m(*nl.s. Jki\ 1> 


afford timber of every kirn! (Calamander i 
exceptc<l ). ” — Ch Itty^ C> yfoii < / (t_/ 1 ‘.48. 


1834.— “The forests in the neighbnirhootl 1 dclines it as ‘a small o|)eu chariot,’ 

■ I The iiiiotation beb)W n*fers to Hativia, 
I and 1 lie Pre.sideiit in •pie.«lioii w.i.s the 
j IVe.sl. of the Knglisli Factory at 
CALAMBAC. s. '1 iie line.sL kind I Chii.sin, v lio, with his council, liad 
of aloeS’Wood. (’rawlurd give.s tin* 1 been expcllefl from China, and was 
word <'is Javanese, hiUmhulc, Imt it ; halting at IkiUivia on hi- way to 
perhaps came with the article from 


Champa (q.v.). 

1610. — “There are three sorts of aloe- 
wood. 3’hc first and most perfect sort is 
called Calampat.” — Varlh^mu, 23.5, 

1616. — “ ... It must be .said that the 
very fine calembuco and the other eagiC' 
wood is worth at Calicut 1000 muravcdi.s the 
pound . ” — /iarbosa, 204 . 

1639. — “ ITiiss Emba-ssador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of the R'ltas 
. . . brought him a rich Present cjf Woi>d 
of Aloes, Calambaa, and 5 ({uintals of 
Benjamon in ftowera.” — F. M. l*uUo, in 
Cogan’s tr. p. 15 (orig. cap. xiii.). 

1551.— (Campar, in Sumatra) “ha.snothii^ 
but foresta which yield aloeswood, calle<i in 
India Calambuco.”-— bk. iii. 
cap. 63, p. 218, quoted by Cmtrjurd^ I)o.s. 
01C. 7. 

1652.— “Past this kingdom of Camboja 
h^QS the other Kingdom called Campa 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloes- wood, which the M<Kjr.s 
of those parts call Calambuc.” — Barros, 1. 
ix. 1. 

[c. 1690.— “Kalanbak (calombic) is tho 
wood of a tree brpu^ht from Zirbid; it is 
heavy and full of Veins. Some believe it to 
be the raw wood of aloes.” — Ain, cd. Blwh- 
mona, i. 81. 

[c, 1610. — “ From this river (tho Ganges) 
comes that excellent wood Calamba, which 


India. 

1702. “The Sh.ibander riding home 
in hi.s Calash thi.i Ab^ining, :uid seeing the 
President >itting wichout the diK)r at his 
Jjf)dgings. alighted and came and Sat with 
the Presi<lcnt near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to .spe.ik so plainly 
to the iVe.KidLTit thereid he km^w not, Hut 
observed that the Shahb.in<ler was in his 
Glasses at his ^rst aiightirur from his 
Calash.” — /Vc* V.s. ** Munday, 30th March.” 
MS, Report in, India Oj}ice. 

CALAVANCE, s. A kind of bean ; 
acc. to the quotation from Oabock, 
fhtichos fiiaeMsis. 1'be, word was once 
common in EngUsli use, ljut seem.s 
forgotten, unless .still used at sea. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes : “ When I was 
in the Navy, haricTit beans were in 
constant tise a.s a sub.slitute for jiotatoe.s 
and in Brazil and elsewhere, were 
called Calavances. I do not re- 
member whether they were the seed 
of Phaseoltis liinaiuA or vulgaris, or of 
Dolichos sinends, alias Catjang** (see 
CAJAM). The word cormis from the. 
Span, garbanzos, whicli De Candolle 
mentions as Castilian for ‘pain chiche,^ 
or Gtcer arietinum, and us used also 
in Bascpie under the form garhantzmy 
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for mrftatsiu, from gmrau, ‘seed,' anteu, 

lfl20. — . . from honce they make their 
provition in abonndance, viz. boofe and 
iKirke . . . ffarvanc60, or small poaze or 
beunee. . . . ’ — Coch*s Dianj^ if. 311. 

c. 1680. — ** ... in their Canoos brought 
us . . . green pepper, oaxavance, Buffols, 
Hens, Eggs, and other things .’* — Sir T, 
Uerhirtf ed. 1665, p. 350. 

1719. —“I was forc'd to give them an 
extraordinary meal every day, either of 
Farina or ColavanceB, which at once made 
a considerable consumption of our water 
and tiring.” — S/irfvocl'n’s Voyaoej 6*2. 

1738.-“^* But ganran^oB are prepared 
in a different manner, neither do they 
grow soft like other pulse, by Ixuling. 

. . — StuLw's Trareh^ ed. 1757, p. MO. 

1752.— . . CallTaiiBeB (Dofivhos ^in- 
rnsis)." — OafAf'W*, i. 304. 

1774. — “ When I asked any of the men 
of Dory why they had no gardens of plan- 
tains and KalavailBaa ... 1 learnt . . . 
that the llaraforas supply them.” — /-Vivj/, 
r. fo N. Ouhmiy 109. 

1814.--** Ills Majesty is .authorised to 
1)011X111 for a limited time Ijy Order in 
Ooimcil, the Importation from any Port or 
Place whatever of . . . ativ Beans called 
Kidney, Pronoh Beans, Tares, l^mtdes, 
CaUiyanoes, and uH other sojts of Pulse.” 
— Act 54 (leo. JII. cap. xxxvi. 

CALAT, s. Tin ; also v., to tin 
e-oj)p(»r vc.s.sel.s --II. kalal hirnd. Tbu 
word is Ar. M'hich ac- 

cording to ccrUiin Arabic writers was 
60 called fnun a iiiiiio in India called 
A-aln\ In spite of the ditTerent initial 
and terminal letters, it ‘^oeins at lea^^t 
jiossible that the place meant w;rs the 
same that the old Arab geographers 
called Kalnk, near ivliieh they idace 
niiiu?.s of tin and which xvas 

eertfiinly somewhere about the coiist 
of Malacca, pos.sihly , as h?us been sug- 
gestiid, at Kiiihih* or we write it, 
^edda. [See Aln^ Ir. Jarntty iii 48. J 

The tin produce of that region is 
w’ell know'll. Kalcing is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
have been the true origin of the word 
Ix'fore us. It may he added that the 
small State of Salangi>r between 
Malacca and Perak w'a.s formerly 
known as iVrxf^rt-Kalailg, or the ‘Tin 
Country,* and that the ])lace on the 
coast where the Britisli Resident lives 


* It may be obnerviMt, howrvc'r, that kvrnla In 
Malay IndicatPn thn (Mtuary of a navigsV>le river, 
and danominatefl many small ports in thn Malay 

region. The Kolah of the early Arabs Is probably 
the KwXt ff’6Xcf of Ptolemy's Tablea 
K 


ie Gitllcd Slang (see Mm Bird, Qolden 
CherBonesey 210, 215), Tlie Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and caliriy with 
the nasal termination so freijuent in 
their Eastern Ixirrowings. Bluteau 
explains calaim »is ‘ Tin of India, finer 
than ours.* The old writers seem to 
have hesital ed ^bout the identity with 
tin, and the w^ord is confounded in 
one ijuotation below with Tootnague 
(q.v.). The French use calin. In the 
P. version of the Book of Nnmbers 
((ih. xxxi. V. 22) A:ala^i is used for ‘tin.^ 
See on this word Qnatremere in the 
Journal de.^ SavatiSy Dec. 1846. 

c. 920.— *‘Kalah is the focus of the trade 
in alr>es\vi>ori, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
Kala’i.” — ifeUtt/on de* Vomif/rSy i. 94. 

o. lir>'l. — “Thence to the Isles-of lianki- 
fliiiis is reckouod two day**, and from the 
latter b) the Island nf Kalah 5. . . . There 
is in this last, island an abunrlant mine of 
tin (al-Kala’i). The metal is very pure 
and brilliant.*' — AVfrt,**, by Jauberiy i. 80. 

155*2. -“"•-'I'in, which the people of the 
country call Calem.'* - CmianfiedAty iii. 213. 
It IS nientifUjicd as a .staple of Malacca in 
it. 186. 

16f>6.— “Th.'it all the chalicos which wore 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, .should he broken up and de- 
stroyed.” —(»(>'/ »rt>, f, 295. 

1610.- •' They c.irry (to Hormuz) . . . 
clove, cinnamon, }iepper, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin.” — 
/fehctoncji tfe P. Trixeiray 3S*2. 

c. 1610. — “ . . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silver, but also of another metal, 
which is called calin, v^hich is white like tin, 
but harder, purer, and finer, and which is 
much used in the Indies .” — Ptfrord de hitnd 
(1679) i. 164 ; [link. i. 231. with Gray's 
note]. 

1613. — “ ,\nd he aho r£*conuoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, nicn'ury, tin 
or calem, and iron and other mclals . . .*’ 
— Oodnihv de Krediiiy f. 58. 

[1644. — “ Callaym.” Sec quotation under 
TOOTNAOUE] 

1646. — “ . . . il y a {i.e. in Siam) plusieurs 
minieres de calain, qui ost vn inctixl metoyon, 
entre le plomb et I'e^ttiin.” — Cardtni. Pet. de 
la Prov. de Japan . 1 63. 

1726. — “Tlie g(X)d.s exported hither (from 
Pegu) arc . . . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver) . . .”~ru/cnfy«, v. 128. 

1770. — “They send only on© vessel (viz. 
the Dutch to Siam) which transiwrta Java- 
nese horses, and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, and linen ; for which they receive in 
return oalin. at 70 livres 100 weight.” — 
Faynal (tr. 1777), i. 208. 

17g0.— “ . . . the port of Quedah ; there 
is a trade for aalin or tutonague ... to 
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export to different parts of the Indies." — 
In N. Directory^ 338. 

1794-5. — In the Travels to China of the 
younger D^uignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca.— iii. 367. 

C^UTTA, n.p. KalikdUX^ or 
Kalikattd, a name of uncertain ety- 
mology. The fir.st mention that we 
are aware of occurs in the Aln-i- 
Akhari. It is well to note that in 
some early charts, such as that in 
Valentijn, and the oldest in tlie 
Enyltsh Pilots though Calcutta is not 
entered, there is a place, on the Hoogly 
Calcula, or Calcuta, which leads to mis- 
Uike. It is far below, near tlie modern 
Fulta. [With reference to the quota- 
tions below' from Luillier and Sonnemt, 
Sir H. Yule writes (Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. xcvi.): “In Orme\s 
Historical Fragments, Job Charnocik 
is dej^cribed as ‘Governor of the 
Factory at Golgot near Hughley.’ 
This name Golgot and the ct»rres}Mnid- 
ing Qolghat in an extract from IVIu- 
habbat Khan indicate the name of 
the particular locality where the 
Engli^i Factory at Hugti w’as situated. 
And some confusion of this uaim* 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious error of the Frenchman 
Luiller and Soiinerat, the former of 
whom calls Calcutta Gobjouthe, w’hile 
the latter .says: ‘Les Anglais pronon- 
cent et ecrivent GolgotaJ^^j 

c. 1590.— ^'KalikaU tra Baloi/a nu Bar- 
bakp&r, 3 MiUtal." — ..li/i. (nrig.) i, 406; [tr. 
Jarrett, ii. 141]. 

[1688. — “Soe myself accompnnyed with 
Capt. Haddock and the 120 atJdiers wc 
carryod from hence embarked, and aht»ut 
the 20th September arrived at Calcutta.” 
— Hedges, lhary, Hak. .Soc. ii. Ixxix.) 

1698. — “This avaricious disiK^sition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his i>ermission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the town*' of S^K^tanutty, 
Calcutta, and Oocjmoiwjro, with their dis- 
tricts extending about 3 mile.s al»»ng the 
eastern bank of the river.’ — rciir. 
ii. 71. 

1702. — “The next Morning we p.ass*d }»y 
the English Factory l>elonging to the old 
Company, which they call Golgotha, and 
is a handsome Building, to which were add- 
ing stately Warehouses,”— Vdyage to the E, 
liSiiea, by Le Luillier, E. T. 1715, 

p. 259, 

1726.— “The ships which sail thither (to 
Hiigli) first pass by the English Lodge in 
Coliocatto, 9 miles (Dutch miles) lower 
down than our.s, and after that the French 


one called Chandariiagar, • . — Valen-tijn, 

V. 162 . 

1727. — “The Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the Penance of Phy.sic, but few 
come out to give an Account'of its Opera- 
tion. . . . One Year 1 was there, and there 
were reckoned in Aiigu.st a^ut 1200 
English, some Military, some Servants to 
the Company, some private Merchants re- 
siding in the Town, and some Seamen 
belong to Shipping lying at the Town, and 
before the beginning of Janiartf there were 
460 Buri.aJs r^istred in the Clerk's Books 
of Mortality." — A . llamiltem, ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742.—“! had occasion to stop at the 
city of Firitshdanga (C'handernogore) which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is <m the other side 
of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of 
English who have .settled there, is much 
more extensive and thickly ).K>piilated. . . .’* 
— 'Abdul Karim Khdn, in KUiot, viii. 127. 

1753.— “An dessoiw d’L'gli immii^diatc- 
ment, est r^hihli.ssemeiit Hollandois de 
Shinsura, puis Shandernagor, £t4ib1is.<e- 
ment Francois, puis la logo Danoise 
(Scramj»ore), ot plus Iws, sur la rivago 
oppose, C|ui cst celiii de la gauche en de- 
scendant, Banki-ba/iir, oil lesOstendois n'ont 
pO se maintenir ; enfiu CoUcotta aux 
Anglois, h ».iuelques lioucs de Bapki-lwwsar, 
et du m^me —HA nriUe, Kchircisse- 

mens, 64. With this coin])are : “ Almost 
opposite to the Danes Factory is 
iMnksal, a Place where the Ostend (\mipany 
settled a Factory, but, in A into 1723, they 
quarrelled with the Etmzdaar or Governor 
of Hvghh/, and he h^rceil the Osle-niDrs to 
quit. , . .” — A. Hoffiilton, ii. 18. 

1782. — “Les Anglais jxmrnncnt pctirer 
aujounl'hui dcs .sommes immenscs de Tlndo, 
s’ils avuier.t eu rattentioii do inieux com- 
poser In 0011301 1 supreme <Ie Caloouta."* — 
Stninirat, Votjage, i. 14. 

OALEEFA, s. Ar. Khalifa, the 
('alipli or Vice-gerent, a word which 
we do iiol iiitnxluce here in its high 
Malioiniiiedaii u.s<;, but bmiusp of its 
quaint Hffplication in Anglo-Indian 
hou.se}io,1d.s, at Ica-^tt in Upiier India, 
to two rla.sscs of domestic servants, 
Uie tailor and the eiK»k, and .sometimes 
to the barber and farrier. The first 
is always so addressed by his fellow- 
servants (Khalifa-jl). In Soiitli India 
the cook is called Maistry. i.e. artiste. 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Monm (!) an indication of what 
ought to be his nationality. The root 
of the word Khalifa, according to Prof. 
Sayce, means ‘to change,’ and another 


* **Ciipitaie tlcH c^tabliflseinciitH Anglais dans 1a 
lU'iigale, Left Anglais jrromnieent et ierivent 
GolgoU’'(!) 
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derivative, khdUf^ *excliange or agio’ 
is the origin ot the Greek koWi^os 
(Princ. of Philology^ 2iid ed., 213). 

c. 1253. — **. . . vindrent marcbeant en Tofft 

ui nouA distrent et oonterent quo li roys 

e.s Tartan os avoit priso la citei do Baudax 
ot i'apOHtole des Sarrazia<i . . . loquel on ap- 
peloit Ic calife do Baudas. . . 
cxiv. 

1298.—** Bandas is a great city, which used 
to be the scat of the Calif of all the Saracens 
in the world, just jis Romo is the seat of the 
Pope of all the Christians .*’ — Marco Poh^ 
Bk. I. ch. 6. 

1552. — ** To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vassal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his iwrmiasion who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma- j 
hamod, he could hold no communication 
with ])eople who so |[>ersecutcd his fol- 
lowers. . . ." — Jiari'oUt II. i. 2. 

1738. — “Muzoratty, the late Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a l)ono belonging to one of them 
(ancient atone codins) which was near two 
of their drass {i.f\ 30 inches) in length.” 
tS/iaw's Travels in Jiurhary^ e<i. 1757, p. 30. 

1717. -* As hi the house, and the patri- ] 
tnonial lands, together with the apjiendagcs ! 
of the murdered minister, they were pro- I 
sented by the Qhalif of the ago, that is by I 
the Kmporor hun.sclf, to his own daughter.” | 
M^ta^iUrrin ^ hi. 37. 

c. 1760(0.-* 

** 1 hate all Kings and the tlironcs they sit 
on, 

From the King of Fr.ince to the Caliph of 
Britain." 

These lines were found among the |>apcrs 
of Pr. Oharles Kdward, and snpj.».sed hi lie 
his. But Ijord Stanhope, in the 2nd ed. of 
his Misi'efUm /fw, says he Hiid.s that they are 
slightly altered from .a imem by Ijord 
Roche.stor. This we tvinnot tind. [The 
originul lines of Ttochoster {i*oems uii i^a(e 
Ajtairsy i. 171) run : 

“ I hate all Moiuirchs, and the thrones they 
ait on, 

From the TIecti>r of France to the Cully of 
Britain. "J 

[1813. — *‘The most .skilful among them 
(the wro.stlors) is appointed khuleefu, or 
superintendent for the season. . . - 

Broughton^ ed. 1892, p. 164.] 

CALEEOON, CAL700N, s. P. 

a water-pipe for smoking ; the 
Persian form or the HubUe-Babble 
(q.v.). 

[1812.-— “A Persian visit, when the guest 
is a distinguished i>ersonage, generally con- 
sists of three nets : hrst, the kaleoun, or 
water pipe. . . Aforwr, Journey ihriugh 
Pereia, p. 18.] 

1828. — **Tbe elder of the men met to 


smoke their calleoona under the shade."— 
The KuzeUbashf i. ,59. 



CALICO, 8. Cotton clotli, ordinarily 
of tolerably Hue texture. The word 
appears in tlie 17th century sometimes 
in the form of Calicut^ but prjssiblv this 
may have been a j)uri.sm, for calicoe or 
caliico occurs in English earlier, or ut 
legist more coiinnonly in early voyages. 
[iJallaca in 1578, Drapefs Dirt, ]). 42.] 
The word may have come to us through 
the French caUcoU whi(‘h though re- 
taining tlie i to the eye, d<ies not do so 
to the ear. The quotiilions sufficiently 
illustrate the u.se of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The fine cotton 
stuffs of Malabar arc already men- 
tioned by Alan o Poh) (ii. 379). Pos- 
sibly they mav have been all brought- 
from beyond tin* Ghauts, as the Malabar 
cotton, rijiening during the rain.s, is 
not n.sable, and tlie cotton stuffs now 
Used in Malabar all come from Marlura 
(st»e Fryer below : and Terry under 
CALICUT). The ( rennans, wc may note, 
call the tuikev Cakcutisrlie, Hahn, 
though It comes no more from Cali- 
cut tlian it doe,s from Turkey. [See 
I TURKEY.] 

1 . 579. — “3 great ami large f’auowea, in 
each \\ hereof were cerhiine of the greatest 
j fH'rs*>nages that w'cre alxmt him, attired all 
I (if them in white lawno, nr cloth of Calecut." 

J — DntkCj Wnifd Hak. Soc, 

13.9. 

1591. — '‘The commodities of the shipfies 
that come f re Hein»ala boo . . . tine Cali- 
cut cloth, !*it,huiu-t, :ind Mw'Q,' — Barker* s 
AaMCfi.s^/', in IlakL vi. .592. 

1592. -‘‘The calicos were Kxik-calicOB, 
calico launcs, broad wliite calicos, lino 
.stanThed calicos, coarse white calicos, 
hrowaic coarse calicos."— />tw. of the Great 
Carrack Mad re de 

1602. -“And at his departure gaue a robe, 
aud a Tucke of Calico wrought \rith gold.” 
— lAinrastrr'n Voya<fe^ in Purchaz, i. 153. 

1604. —** It doth appear by the abbreviate 
of tlie Accouni.s sent home out (>f the Indies, 
that there remained in the haiid.s of the 
Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calicos.”— In Middleton's Voyage, Hak. Soc. 
App. iii. 13. 

„ ** 1 can fit you, gentlemen, with fine 

oallicoes too, for doublets ; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and courtly: a 
meek gentle oallico, cut iqmn two double 
affable taffatas ; all most neat, feat, aud 
unmatchable." — Dtkker, The Honest B'Sorr, 
Act. 11. Sc. V. 

1605. —** . . . about their loynes they (the 
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Javanese) weare a kind of CalUco-cloth.” — 
Mm* Scott ibid. 165. 

1608. — “They eateem not so much of 
money as of Calecut clothes. Pintados, and 
such like stuffs.” — John iJaviSy ibid. 136. 

1612. — “ Calico coplxK^rd claiths, the piece 
. . . xls.” — Rates arut Valaaiiou^iSt kc. (Scot- 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — “Angarezia . . ! inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three £asterne Hands with their Cattell and 
fruits, for C&Uicoes or other linnen U) cover 
them.” — Sir T. Roe^ in J^urehas ; [with some 
verbal difforences in Hak. Soc. i. 17]. 

1627 . — teUi dfUctUa Itulica. H. 
Calicdd, dicta k Calecitt, Indiae ubi 

€onficitur.*"--Minsiieu, 2nd ed., s.v. 

1673. — “ Staple Commodities are Callcnts, 
whit© and painted.”— /Vyrr, 34. 

,, “Calecut for Spice . . . and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Calecut 
to all in India, it being the first Port fn>in 
whence they are known to be brought into 
Europe.” — Ibid. 86. 

1707. — “The Governor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company . . . over the C’ompany’s Cali- 
coes that lay a dyeing.” — Minute in WheeUry 
ii. 48. 

1720. — Act 7 Geo. 1. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preserve and enc<'turagu the woollen and 
silk manufacture of thi.s kii^dom, and 
for more efiFcctiuO em;»l<iying of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Use and Wear of all 
printed, painted, stained or dyed Callicoes 
m Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwise. . . .” — Stat.cU Ijarge, v. 229. 

1812.- 

“ Like lri.s’ bow down darts the painted clue. 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, tom silk, and miisliji new,” 

Rtgectai Addressee (Cr</W^'). 

CALICUT, n.p. In the Middle 
A^es the cliief city, and one c)f the 
chief ports of Malabar, and the resi- 
dence of the Zamorin (q.v.). The 
name Kdlikodu i.s said to ine^tn the 
‘ Cock -Fortress.' I^Logan {Man. Mala- 
6ar, i. 241 note) gives koli, ‘ fowl,' and 
kottu, ‘corner or empty space,' or kottay 
‘a fort.' There was a legend, of the 
Dido type, that all the space within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

c. 1843.— “W© proceeded from Fandaraina 
toSalikflt, one of the chief ports of Mull- 
bar. The people of Chin, of Java, of SailUn, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and F&rs 
frequent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world.”— Aa Ratuta, iv. 89. 

c. 1430.— “CoUicntblAm deinoeps petiit, 
urbem maritimam, ooto miilibus passuuxn 


ambitii, nobilo totius Indiae emporium, 
pipero, lacca, gingibere, cinnamomu eras- 
sioro,* kebulis, zudoaria fertilis .” — Contty 
in l^oggiitSy I)e l^ar. i'ortunae. 

1442. — “Calicut is a perfectly secure bar- 
l)Our, which like that of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from every city and from 
every country.” --.4 in India in 
XVth Cent.y p. 13. 

c. 1475. — “Calecut is a port for the whole 
Indian sea. . . . The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colour plants, muscat | nut- 
meg'^], cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
adnicJi [green ginger] . . . and everything 
is cheap, and servants and maids are very 
good.” — Ath. Nikitin.y ihul. 20. 

1498. — “We departed thence, w'ith the 
pilot whom the king gave ii.s, for a city whi<’-h 
is called Qualecut.” — Ruteiro de, V. tia Oumu, 
49. 

l.^>72.-~ 

“ Jfi f5ra do tormenta, © dos priinciros 

Mares, o ternor viio do peiU^ voa ; 

Dissc alegre o Molindano, 

‘ Terra he de Calecut, se mV) me engano.' ” 
Oarnd'S. vi. 92. 

By Burton ; 

“ noiv, \scaped the tempest and the first 
seu-tlreatl, 

tied frr>m e*ich bosom terrors vain, aud 
cried 

the Melindanian Hlol in delight, 

‘ (Jalecut-land, if aught 1 .see aright ’ ’ ” 

1616.— “Of that wtx>l they make divers 
»?rts of Cnllicoy wliich had that name (as 1 
supfK>8o) from CalUcutts, not fur from Goii, 
where that kind of cloth wus first l>ought 
by the Portuguese.” — Terry, in Puickas. 
[Jn ed. 1777, p. 10.0, Callicute.] 

CALINQULA, s. A .sluice or 
ehcajx;. •' Taiii. kalingal ; niucli u.sed 
in leporta of irrigation works in S. 
India. 

[1883. — “Much htis been done in the way 
of providing .sluices fur minor channels <'f 
.supply, and calingulaha, or water weirs for 
surplus vents .” — Vfnkasami Row, Man. of 
Tanjore, p. 3^32.] 

GALPUTTEE, s. A caulker ; also 
I the pnxieHs of caulking ; H. and Beng. 
kdldpalti and kaldpdtti, and these no 
doubt from the Port, culnfnte. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfat^ the ‘jusKeas of 
caulking.* It is true that Dozy (see 
p. 376) and also Jal (see his /nd^, ii. 
589) doubt the last derivation, and 
are disjKised to connect the Portiigue.se 

*' Not ^ a larger kind of cinnainoii/ or 'ciiinaiuon 
which is known there by the name of erassa* 
(caiuUat ottoe grossae amllawtur), as Mr. Winter 
Jones oadly rondera, nut eaneUa grossat i.f. 
* cosne' cinnamon, alias eoftio. 
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and Spanish words, and the Italian 
calafattare^ with the Latin calefacercj 
a view which M. Marcel Devic rejects. 
^Jlie latter word would apply well 
enoutfh U) the proceas ot* mtchhig a 
vessel as prfU'liscvl in the Mediterra- 
nean, where we have seen the vesscd 
careened over, and a great fin* of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caidking is not 
pitcihing ; and when )>oth form and 
meaning corresjHiiid so exactly, and 
when we know s<» many other marine 
terms in the Mediterram*an U» have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to he room for reascjiiable 
<loubt in this case. The Emperor 
Micliaol V. (a.d. 1041) wjia called 
Ka\a<pdT7js, hecaus(* he was the S(.)n of 
a caulker (see Ducanye^ Gloss. Graer.^ 
who quotes Zonaras). 

ir>fi4, — (At Moz<'inihi<|ue) . , . “To two 
calafattes ... of tho said brigantines, at 
the rate annually of 20,000 rm each, with 
yOOO rm each for iiiaintcnancc and 0 
measurea of milJet U) Cflc)i, of which no 
count is taken.”-— *SV77i(2e TimihOj 11. 

c. 1620, — “S’il est4,«it l)e«oiii do calfader 
le Vai.sscau ... on y auroit Inmucoup de 
j’eiiio daijs ce Pori, principalcment si on est 
constraint do so sonur dc.s (’harpcntiers ct 
dea CalfadeuTB du i*ays ; ()(irco ({u’ila de- 
pendent tons du Gouvernour «lo Bombain.” 
— . . . drs Indrji pt»r Aloixo 

da Mottii, in Thevenf*t’s (Mloction. 

CALUAT, s. This in some old 
travels is used for Ar. khilwat^ ‘ privacy, 
a private interview ’ ((?. P.Brom^ 

140't.— “ And thi.s (hirden they rail Talicia, 
and in their tongue thi*y call it Calbet. ’ — 
f'favyoj § cix. Oump. Slarkkixm, KiO, 

[1670. — “Still deeper in tho .s<|uaro is the 
third tont, called Caluet-Kane, the retired 
spot, or tho place of the privy rouncil.” — 
JSfrmier^ ed. (j\mstahh\ 361, J 

1322.- “ \ must toll yo\i what a goo<l 
follow the little llaja of Tallaea is. When 
I visited him we .sfit on tw'o niusnads without 
exchanging one .single word, in a very re- 
«|>ectiiblo durlvnr ; Init tho moment wo re- 
tired to a Khilwut the Raja proiiuced his 
Civil and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, cctlloctions and balance.s for tho 
1st miartcr, an(l began explaining the state 
of his country os eagerly os a voung 
Collector.** — Elphinstvtte^ in lA/e, ii. l44. 

(1824. — “Tlio khelwet or private room in 
which tho doctor was seated. — Hctiji Baba. 
p. 87.] ^ ^ 

CALUETE, OALOETE, s. The 

punishment of impalement ; Malayal. 
kalueJdei (pron. etti). [See mpALE. J 


1510. — “The said wood is fixed in tho 
middle of the hack of the malefactor, and 
passes through his body . . . this torture 
w called ‘unoilvet.'’*— KarfAma, 147. 

1582. — “The Capitaino Genera) for to en- 
counige them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long .staffe in the ground, 
the which was made sharo at ye one end. 
The .same anibng tho Malabars is called 
Calvete, ye which they do execute 

jii«»tice of death, unto the ixxirest or .vilest 
rieoplo of tho country .” — VastaHedaf tr. by 
N. L., ff. 142^;, 143. 

1606. —“The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to cfintent them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish- 
nriont, and to be set on tho caloete, which 
ia a very sharp stake fixed firmly in tho 
ground . . . Lc.—Omn'ea. f. 47r; see also 
f. 163. 

CAL7AN, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in* W. and S. 
India ; Skt. Kalyuna, ‘beautiful, noble, 
propitious.’ Oiieofthe.se is the plate 
.stilt known as Kaiyun, on the Ulas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m. N.E. of Bf^mbay. Thh< is 
a very ancient ]»ort, and is probably 
the one mctitioTied by Cosmas below. 
It api^ears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscription on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsette (see Feryusstm and Burgess^ 
]). 349). Another 'Kalyana was the 
capiul of the Chaluky^us of the Deccan 
in the 9ih-12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district of N'aldriig, about 
40 miles PI. N.E. of the fortress called 
by that name, A (bird Kalyana was 
I a port of Canara, between Maiigjilore 
ana Kundapnr, in lat. 13" 28' or there- 
abouts, nn tne Siinic river as Bacanore 
((pv.). nhis is apparently tho place 
wnich Tavernier (ed. Bally ii. 206) 
calls CaJlia?i Bondi or Kalydn Bandar.] 
The quotations refer to the first Calyan. 

c. A.D. SO-90. -“The local marts which 
occur ill order after Ikiryga^ji are Akabaru, 
Siip})ar.t, Kalliena. a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in tlie time of 
Sanurancs, but, since Sandnues became its 
iua.<<ter, its trade has been jmt under restric- 
tions ; for if Greek vessels, even by accident, 
enter its p^u-ts, n guard is put on board, and 
they are taken to Barygaza.” — PrripluSy § 52. 

c. A. I). Mo. — “And the most notable 
r>lace.s of trade are these : Sindu, Orrhotha, 
kalliana, Sibor. . . Oowmw, in Cathayy 
dst'.y p. clxxviii. 

1673. —“On both side.s are placed stately 
AtdraSy and dwellings of the Portugal Fv- 
dalgos; till on the Right, within a Mile or 
more of Qnllsan, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring Seoa Oi. at which City 
(the key this way into that RebeVs Country), 
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Wind and Tide favouring us, w'e landed." — 
p. 123. 

1825. — “Near Candaulah is a waterfall 
... its stream winds W join the sea, nearly 
opposite to Tannah, under the name of the 
Callianee river."— ii. 137. 

Prof. Forchhamnier ha..s l.itely dosc’ribed 
the great remains of a Pag^)da and other 
buildings with inaoriptions, tioar the city of 
Pegu, called Kaly&ni. 

CAMBAY, ii.p. Written by 
Mahoiiitiiedau writers Kanbiujat^ some- 
times KinhiUjaL A<'eor»liug to Col. 
Tod, the origiiinl Hindu name was 
Khamhavat% . QWy of tlie Pillar*; 
[the Mad. Admin. Man. GIuhs. gives 
Jitambhadirthuy ‘s^ientl ])illar pool*]. 
Long a very famous jiort of (Jiizerat, 
at the liead of the Oulf to which it 
gives its name. Under the Mahom- 
medau Kings of Cuz.erat it >\as one 
of their chief residences, and they 
arc often lalled Kings of Cambay. 
Carnhay is still a feudatory Stale 
under a Nawah. The place is in 
decay, owing jiail.ly to tlie shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, impeding 
navigation. [See Forbc.iy Or. Mem. 2na 
ed. i. 313 seqq.]. 

c. 951. — “From Kambdya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Karnb^ya to 
Sdrabilya (?) about 4 davs.’’— /s^a^AW, in 
£/Hot, i. 30. 

1298.—“ Cmbaet is a great kingdom. 
, . . ITiere is a groat deal of trade. . . , 
Merchants come here with many ship‘< and 
cargoe.s. . . — Marco Poh, lik. iii. ch, 28. 

1320. — “Hoc vero Ocennuiu mare in illis 
partibus principaliter habot duos |)ortu3: 
ouoruni vniia nominatur MijJtahar^ et aliu.s 
Oambeth." — Marino ikLandOy near begin- 
ning. 

c. 1420. — “Cwbay is situated near to 
the soa, and is 12 miles in circuit ; it 
abounds in .‘Spikenard, lac, indigo, myra- 
t)oIans, and silk."— CWi, in India in XVth 
Cenl.y 20. 

1498. — “In which Clulf, as wo were in- 
formed, there are many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya. '—yfo<«ro, 49. 

1506. — “ In Combea e terra de Mori, e il 
suo Be h Moro ; cl h una gran U'rra, c Ii 
nasce turhiti, .spigonardo, e iiiilo (read 
nilo — see ANIL), lache, curniole, calcodonio, 
gotoni. . . — lifl. di Leonartio Oa* Matsery 

in Archivio Star, Jtalianoy App. 

1671.— 

“ The Prince of Cambay's daily food 

Is asp and basili.sk and toad, 

Which makes him have jw> strong a breath, 

Each night he stinks a queen to death." 

HvdihraBj Pt. ii. Canto h 


Butler bad evidently read the stones of 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, in 
Vartheina or Purchas. 

GAMBOJA, n.p. An ancient 
kingdom in the eiistern part of Iiido- 
Cliiiia, once great and powerful : now 
fallen, find under the * jiroteclorate * 
of France, whose Saigon colony it 
adjoins. The name, like so many 
others of Indo-Cliina since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
appireiitly a transfer of the name 
of a nation anti country on the N.W. 
frontier of India, Kambojay supposed to 
have been about the locality of Chitral 
or Kafiristan. Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and other etymologies have 
been invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c. 1200 B.c.) 
this region had the name of Fu-nan ; 
from tlie period after our era, when 
the kingdom of Cauihoja had liecome 
powerful, it wfw known to tlie Chinese 
as Chin-la. Its power seems to have 
c.xteuded at one time we.stward, per- 
hap.s to the shores of the B. of Bengal. 
Ruins of extraordinary vasliiess and 
architectural elaboration are numerous, 
and have attracted great attention since 
M. MouhoCs visit in 1859; though 
they had been mentioned by 16th 
century missionaries, and some of the 
buildings when standing in sjdendour 
were described by a ('iiinese visitor at 
the end of the i3th century. The 
Camhojans proper call themselvea 
KliTiUTy a name which seems to have 
given rise to singular crmfiusions (see 
COMAR). Tlie gum Gamboge (Cam- 
bodiapi in the early records [Birawoody 
Rep. on Old Rec.y 271) at) familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supply. 

c. 1161. — . . although . . . because 
the belief of the people of Kifmdnya (Pegu) 
was the same a.s that of the Budd[ha-believ> 
ing raon of Ceylon. . . . Parakraina the 
king wa.s living* in peace with the king of 
Rclm^nya — yet the ruler of Hdm/Inya . . . 
forsook the old custom of providing main- 
tenance for the arobassadors . . . saying: 

* Those me.s8ongcrs are sent to go to &Am- 
boja,' and so plundered all their goods and 
put them in prison in the Malaya country. 

. . . Soon after thi.s he seized some royal 
yirgin.H sent by the King of Ceylon to the 
King of KAmboJa. . . ."—Ext. from Oeip 
lonf$e Annalfy by T. Rhya DavidSy in 
J,A.S,IS, xli. Pt. i. p. 198. 

1295.— “Le pays do Tchin-la. . . Les 
gens du pays lo nomment KaE<phoa-tohi. 
Sous la dynastie aotuollo, les livres sacr^s 
dos Tib6tains nommant co pays Kan-phon- 
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tohi. . . "'—C/unete Account ^ Chinla, in 
Ahcl mmuMUtt Nouv, Mil. i. 100. 

c. 1535. — Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast we find the kingdom 
of Cambaia (read Gamboia) ... the ijeople 
are great warriors . . . and the country of 
Gamboia abounds in all sorts of victuals 
... in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . . — Som- 
Mario de* Regni, in Raimaio^ i. f. 336. 

1552. — **And the next State adjoining 
Siam is the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
ill the regions of China. . . 

Dec. I. Liv. ix. cap. 1. 


official not at his headquarters is 
always addressed as ‘in Camp.' 

CAMPHOR, s. There are three 
camphors ; — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dryobalano])s aromatica. 

b. The camplior of China and Japan, 
from Cinnarmiiium Camphora. (These 
are the two chief camphors of com- 
merce ; the first immensely exceeding 
the second in market value : see Marco 
Poloy Bk. iii. ch. xi. Note 3.) ' 


1572. — 

** Yds, possa por Camboja Mocom rio, 

Quo capitao das aguas so interprota. . . 

Camfifs, X. 127. 

[1616.— “22 cattes camboja (gamboge).** 
— Foster y iMUrSy iv. 188.1 

CAMEEZE, s. This word (kamis) 
is used in colloquial H. and Tamil 
for ‘a shirt.* It comes from the Port. 
camua. But that word is directly 
from the Aral) Jtami^y ‘a tunic.* Was 
St. Jerome/s Latin word an efirlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Ambic word 'i probably tbc latter ; [so 
N.E.D. 8.V. Camm]. ^fhe Mod. Greek 
Diet, of Sophocle.s baa xafilaioy. Camesa 
is, according to the Slang IHctionaryy 
used in the cant of English thieve.s ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ^ commission.' 

c. 400.-- “Solo lit militantes habere lineas 
niias Camisias voennt, sic apta.s niembris ct 
ndstrictas corj^iribus, ut exiHjiliti aint vel 
ad ourMim, vel ad prielia . . . ipiocuniquo 
necessitas traxcrit.” -Scli. llinouipni Fpisi. 
(Kiv.) mi Fabiohin^ § 11. 

140*1. —“And to the said Tiny (lonzialez he 
gave a big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
n horse that ambles, furnished with .sjuldle 
and brhlle, very well according to their 
fjishion ; and be.side.s he gave him a camisa 
and an umbrella ’* (see SOMBRERO). — 
davijoy § Ixxxix. ; Morkkaniy 100. 

1464.— “to William and Richarxl my .sons, 
all my fair camises. . . — mu uf Richard 

StrodCy of Newuham, Devon. 

1498.— “That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would bo wortli 300 rcisy was 
given hero for 2 which in th.at 

country ia the equivalent of 30 rds^ th<jugh 
the value of 30 rc/s ia in that country no 
small matter .” — Rotciro de V. da f/amu, 77. 

1573. — “The richest of all (the shops in 
Fez) are where they sell camiBas* . . 
Marmot. Desc. (general de Affrica. Pt. 1. 
Bk. iii. f. 87v. 

OAMP, 8. In the Madras Presi> 
dency [as well as in N. India] an 


I c. The camphor of lUumea halsami- 
! ferdy D.O., produced and used in China 
j under the name of ngni camplior. 

! The relative ratios of value in the 
1 Canton market may be roundly given 
I as b, 1 ; c, 10 ; a, 80. 
j Tlie first Western mention of this 
I drug, as was pointed out by ]\[essrs 
j Hjinl>iiry and Fluckiger, occurs in the 
j Greek "medical writer Aetius (set* 
1 below), but it ]>robably came through 
I the Arabs, as is indicated by the phy 
; or / of the Aiab ketfury representing 


the Skt. larpOra. Ii has been sug- 
gested tliat tbc word was originally 
Javanese, in which language bfpdr 
appears to mean both ‘lime* and 
‘canipbor.’ 

Moo<leeii Slieritf Siiys that kd/ffr is 
used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘amla^r.* Tabashir (sec TABASHEER), 
is, accewding to tbc same writer, called 
I bdn^i-hJfilr ‘ bamboo - eamplior ’ ; and 
I ras'kdfur (mercury-campbor) is an 
impure .subcblorirle of mercury. Ac- 
i cording to the siiiue authority, the 
i varietie.s of camphor now met with 
j in the bazars of S. India are — 1. kdfur- 
i-kaisHrly wbicb is in Tamil called 
padx'cJCai {i.e, crude karnppuram ; 2. 
Stirati hJfur; 3. ihlni : 4. hatai (from 
the Botla country ?). The first of 
thc.se names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originating 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. The name is unquestionably 
fan^riy which careleasne^ss as to points 
ha.s converted into laimrl (as above, 
and ill Blochmann's Aln, /9). The 
camphor alfaTMri is mentioned as early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and winie from a place called Pa>w«r 
in Sumatra, perhaps the same as Baras, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batata's 
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^iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot and knot, may be ex- 
plained by the statement of Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Borneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
bamboo. ThiwS camphor js by Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
* eatable camphor' {da m<ingiare\ be- 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and canforay 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name mfura, and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gaffer {OosterL 47). 


country. We have sent two bottles of the 
es««ontial oil made from it for your use." — 
Letter of Tippoot Kirkp^tirick^ p. 231. 

1875.- 

Camphor, Bhimsaini (barus), valua- 
tion lib. 80 rs. 

Refined cako ... 1 cwt. 65 rs.” 

T riA/e of Cmt(yni» em Imports into 

Hr. India up to 1875. 

The 6rst of those is tho 6no Sumatran 
camphor ; the second at ^ of the price is 
China camphor. 

CAMPOO, s. II. kampit, corr. of 
the English ^ camp^ or more properly 
of the Port, ^caiapo.' It is used for 
‘a ciiinp/ but formerly was specifically 
appliea to the partially ciisciplinecl 
brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service. 


c. A.D. 540. — “Ilygromyri c5fectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, opobal.sami lib. i., .spicaenardi, 
folij^ aingu. unc. iiii. carpobalaami, arna 
bonis, amomi, ligni aloes, sing. unc. ij. 
mastichae, moschi, sing, scnip. vi. quod 
si etia caphura non deerit ex ea unc. ij 
adjicito. . . .” — Aetii Aviideniy Librorum 
XVI. Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitate donati, 
Basil, Moxxxv., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940. — “These (islands called al-Ramin) 
abound in gold mines, and are near tho 
country of l^n.sur, famous for its camphor. 

. , i. 338. The same work at 

iii. 49, refers hack to this passage as “the 
country of Mans^rah.,'* Probably Mas'udl 
wrote correctly Paimirah. 

1298. — “ In this kingdom of Fansur grows 
the best camphor in tho world, called Cam- 
fera Fansu-n .** — Marco Polo^ bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506. — “. . . e de li (Tena.sserim) vien 
pevere, canolla . . . camfora da rmnzar e 
do gaella non se manza . , . both 

camphor to eat and not to eat, or Sumatra 
and China camphor). —Lf^oiuirdo Ca Masser. 

c. 1590. — “The Camphor ine is a large 
tree growing in the ghauti of Hindoatan 
a'nd in China. A hundred horsemen and 
upwards may rest in tho shade of a single 
tree. ... Of tho various kinds of camphor 
the best is called Ribdhi or Qui^ri . . . 
In some books camphor in its natural state 
is called . . . BhinuAat'' — dia, Ulorkviann 
ed. i. 78-9. {Hhims'inl is more properly 
hkimsenly and takes its name from the doini- 
god Bhimsen, second son of Pandn.j 
1623. — “in this shipp w'e have laden .a 
small {larccll of camphire of Harovse^ being 
in ail 60 catis'* — Hatavian Letter, pubd. in 
Cocks's Dian/, ii. 343. 

1726. — “Tho Persians name the Camphor of 
Baros, and also of Borneo to this day Kafur 
Cunfuri, as it also apfiears in tho printed 
text of Avicenna . , « and BtUunA-naxs notes 
that in some MSS. of the author is found 
Kaftir Fansuri. . . Faimfyn, iv. 67. 

1786. — “The Camphor Tree has lieen re- 
cently discovered in this part of the Sircar's 


[1.525. — Mr. Whiteway notes that (Vstaii- 
heda (bk. vi. ch. ci. p. 217) and Burros 
(iii. 10, 3) speak of a w'ard of Malacca as 
Campu <%ina ; and de Eredia (1613) calls 
it Campon China, which may supply a 
link iKJtween Campoo and Kainpung. (See 
COMPOUND). 

1803.— “ Begum .Sumroo's Campoo has 
come up tho ghauts, and I am afraid . . . 
joined ficindiah yesterday. Two deserters 
. . . declared that Pohiman’s Campoo was 
I following it.'* — W’elh’ngton, li. 264. 
j 1883.-—“. , , its unhappy plains were 
; swept over, this way and that, by tho 
I cavalry of rival Muhratta i»owcry, Mogul and 
Rohilla horsemen, or campns and puitunsf 
(battalion.s) under Eiiroj^an adventurers. 
...” -t^aarterhj Redexo, April, p. 294, 
i 

I CANABA, n.p. Properly Kannada. 

1 This uanie has long been given to th.-it 
i }>art of the vFest coa-st wliich lies )>elow 
j the Gliauts, frcun Ml. Dely northward 
• to the (foa territory ; and jiow to the 
I t\v('. Ih itish districts constituted out 
j of that tract, A'iz. N. and S. C.^mara, 

! Thi.s ap]>rof)riation of the, name, how- 
i ever, /ippt?ars to be of European origin. 

1 Tho name, probably meaning * black 
cf>untry' [Dravid. A:ar, ‘black,' naduy 
‘ count ry 'J, from the black cotton soil 
prevailing the.re, was properly synony- 
mous with Karnataka (see CARNATIC), 
and appare;itly a corruption of that 
w-^ord. Our quoUtioiis show that 
throughout the sixteenth eem.nry the 
term w^as apjdied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see BISNAOAE). Gradually, and pro- 
bably owing to local application at 
Gr>a, where the natives seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portuguese as Cmarijsy a term which 
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in the old Portugese works means 
the Konkani people and langua^ of 
(jroa, the name liecame ap])ropriated 
to the low country on the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was 
subject to the kingdom in question, 
much in the s;tnie w'ay tliat the name 
Cam/itic came at a later dale to be 
Jiiiaipplied on the otlier side of the 
Peninsula. 

The Knuara or Canarese language 
is s|M»ken over a large tr»ut above the 
Ghauts, an<I as far north jih Ridar (see 
CaUhrell^ Inf rod. ]>. 33). It is only one 
of several languages s]>oken in the 
British districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. ne^ir I 
Kundapur. Tula is tlie. chief language 
ill tlie Smithcrn District. Kajiadam 
occurs ill the great Tanjore inscription 
of the 11th century. 

1516. — “ReyfJiid this river commences the 
Kint^doin of Narsiiijjja, which conUiiiw five 
very largo [jroviiu'o.*', oiieli \Mth a language 
<»f its own. 'I'ho tfrst, which stretches along 
the coiist to M.ilahar, is Tulinate Tulu- 
iidduy or the modern dictricl of iS, Canara); 
{mother lies in the interior . , . ; another 
has the* name of Tolinga, which confines with 
the Kingdonl of Onsv ; another is Canari, 
in which is the groat city of Bi^naga ; and 
then the Kingdom of ("haramendel, the lan- 
guage of w'hioh is Tamul.” — Barlosa. Thi.s 
pas.sage is ovccedingly corrupt, and the 
version (necessarily imperfect) i.s made up 
from three — viz. 8t<uiley's English, from a 
Sp. MS., Hak. Soc. p, ’79; the IWtugucse 
ox the tastxm Academy, p. 2tU ; and 
Ramusio's Jtiilian (i. f. 299«). 

c. 1535. — “ 'rbc last Kingdom of the First 
India i.s called the Vrovinco Canarim ; it is 
bordered on one .sido by the Kingdom of 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and on the other 
side by Middle India (;r Malabar. In the 
interior i.s the King of Karsinga, who i.s 
chief of this country. 'I'he speech of those 
of Canarim is <liffercnt from that of the 
Kingdom of Dccaii anil of (bta.” — Portu- 
guese Bumt/uirtf vf KasU’rn Kiuffdomjej in 
fiamuMOy i. f. 330. 

1552. — “The third province is called Ca- 
nard, also in the interior. , . Cantanhafa, 
ii. 50. 

And as applied to the language ; — 

“The langung? of the Gentoos i.s Ca- 
nard, "--/tw/. 78. 

1552. — “The whole coa.st that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut {Gate) mountain range 
. . . they call CJoncan, and the people pro- 
IHjrly C*/onoanoso [Congaeidjs), thoi^h our 
pooulo call thorn Canarese {Canarijs). . . . 
Ana OB from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of the Decan all that strip is called 
Concan, so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canard, always excepting that 


stretch of 46 league.s of which we have 
spoken [north of Mount Dely] which belongs 
to the same C\i7tar4, the strip which stretches 
to (.’ape Comorin is called Malabar." — Barros, 
I>ec. 1; liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1552. — “ . . . The Kingdom of Canard, 
which extends from the river called Gate, 
north of ('haul, to (’ape Comorin (so far as 
concerns the iitcrior region east of the 
Ghats) . . . and which in the c^ust marches 
with the kingdom of Orisii ; and the Gentoo 
Kings of thi.s great Province of Canard were 
those from whom .eprang the prc.seiit Kings 
of Bis^nagji,” — Jhiti. Dec. 1 1, liv. v. cap. 2. 
1.572.-- 

“ A«pn se enxcrgsi U do mar umiosc 
Hum monte alto, que corre longamente 
Servindo ao Malabar de f'^rte muro, 

Com ‘jue flo Cianard vive seguro." 

, Camm'St vii. 21. 

i Engli«hcd by Burton : 

; “ Hore seen yon^ide where wavy waters 

I 

I a ningo of mounUnns .*.kirts the murmur- 
I ing rnaiti 

! serving the Mai.ibar for mighty mure, 

; who thus frtun him of Canard dwells 
i secure." 

‘ 1508.- “The land it-elfe is called Decan, 

land a!**!) Canara.’* ■' -A 49; [Hak. 

I Soc. i. Ifi0|. 

' 1614. —"‘II. s proper name i.-i (.'kcirnaO-aCa., 

t which from corruption to corruption has 
I come to bo called Canara." - Coido, Dec. 

I Vf. liv. V. cap. r.. 

! In the folh>wiiig ijuouiions the term 
j is aiqdied, cither iiiclu.si\cly or exclu- 
1 snclv, to th»i Uiiiiloiy >\riich we now 
' call ("anara 

1 1615.— “ Canara. Thenoe to the King- 

! dome of the CannariBB, ubioh i.s but a 
' little one, ami 5 dascs journey from 
1 iKimans. They are tall of stature, idle, 

I for the imM part, and therefore the greater 
j theeves."- />•• Mun/att, p. 23. 

1 1623. — *• Having found a good oppor- 

tunity, such as I desired, of getting out 
' of Goa, aiui j'enet rating further into India, 

* that is nmre to the south, to Canara. . . 
r. (idla Wtfie, ii. 601 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 163]. 

1672,- “The strip of lari'l Canara, the 
iuh.abitnnt.s of which arc called Canaxina, 
IS fruitful in rice and other food-stuff.s."-— 
98. I'hero is a gwd map ui this 
work, which shows ‘Canara* in the modern 
accoptiition. 

1672. - “/Mtrn’pfiow nr Canara anrf/cwjTiry 
to (7fXi, -This kingdom is one of the finest 
ill India, all plain country near the sea, 
and even among the mountains all peopled." 
— /*. F/ntvaco J/ariVi, 420. Here the title 
seems used in the modern sense, but the 
same writer applies Canara to the whole 
Kingdom of Bismigar. 

1673. — “ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came on board."— AVyrr (margin), p. 57. 

ir26.— “The Kingdom Cuiaia (under 
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which Onor, Batticiila, and Garcopa arc 
dependent) comprises all the western lands 
lying between Walkan {Konkun f) and 
Malabar, two great coast countries." — 
Va/en^i/n, v. 2. 

1727. — “The country of Canara is gener- 
ally governed by a Lady, who keeps her 
(‘ourt at a Town called Jiai/ffom., two Days 
journey from the Sea."— .1. i/ami/tou, i. 280. 

CANARIN, n.r». This name is ap- 
plied in some of tlic ([notations under 
Canara to the poo])le of tlie district 
now so c;illed by us. Jhit the Portu- 
guese aj)])]ied it to tlie (ATonAant) people 
of Goa and their language. Thus a 
Konkani grammar, originally ])repared 
about 1600 hy the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stej)hens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da fAntjoa Ganarin. (See A. 
B(iirnell) in Ind. Antiq. ii. 98). 

[1823. - ‘^Canareen, an appellation given 
to the Crcolo Portuguese of Goa and their 
other Indian settlements." — ihren^ Xarru- 
tivef i. 191. J 

CANAUT, CONAUT, CON- 
NAUGHT, s. H. from Ar. kamV^ the 
.side? wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See SUBRAPURDA.] 

[1616.— “High cannattea of a coarse 
stuff made* like arras.’’— T, Roe. Jjiaru. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 325,] 

„ “The King’vS Tents are red, reared 
on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a largo Compasse, 
encircled with Canata (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at every breadth) 
standing upright about nine foot high, 
guarded round every night with 8ouldiers.’’ 
— TVrn/, in Purchas, ii. 1481. 

c. 1660. — “And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Indnstan^ where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) I was so 
near to the wife of this Prince (Dara), that 
the cords of the Kanates . . . which en- 
closed them (for they had not so much as 
a poor tent), were fastened to the wheels 
of my chariot.” — Remier. K. T. 29; led. 
ConkaJiyl^y 89]. 

1792. —“ They pas.Med close to Tip[)oo’.s 
tents: the canaiit (mi.sprinted canaul) w.as 
standing, but tho groen tent h.ad been 
removed.”— y. Mnnroy in /,>//*, iii. 73. 

1793. — “The caiuiut of canva-s . . . was 
minted of a l>eautiful sca-green colour.” — 
JHrom, 230. 

[c. 1798. — “On passing a skreen of Indian 
coonaughts, we proceeded to the front 
of the Tusbmh Khanah.”— R/ui.. iv. 
444.] 

1817. — “A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kaiuittt8.”'-‘J/t//, ii. 201. 

1825. — Heber writes connaut.— Orig. od. 
ii. 257. 


[1838.-r“The khenauts (tho space be- 
tween the outer covering and the lining 
of our tents ).” — Alita Edetiy Up Uu Country 
ii. 63.] 

CANDAHAB, n.p. KandaMr, 
The iippli cation of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is the 
object (.>f so much ])oliticai interest. But 
hy the Ar. geographers of the 9th to 1 1 tli 
centuries the name is applied to (b) 
the country about Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Gand- 
hdray and the Gandaritim of Strabo. 
Some think the name wms transferred 
to (a) in con.se«pience of a migration 
of the people of Gandhara carrying 
with them the begging-p(jt of Buddha, 
believed by Sir II. llawlinsoii to be 
identical with a large sjicred vessel of 
.ston(‘ preserv(‘d in a mosque of Oanda- 
liar. Others think that (’andahar 
may represent Alexondropolis in Ara- 
cho.sU. We tiucl a third application of 
the name (c) in Ihn Bfiluta, as well 
as in earlier and later writers, to a 
former port on the east .shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, Ghandhar in the. 
Broach District. 

a. — 1552.— “Thase who go from Persia, 
from the kingdom of Hora(;am (Khorayiin), 
from llohara, and all the Western Regions, 
travel to the city which tho natives cor- 
ruptly c.all Gandar, instead (»f Scandar, 
the name by whi'-h the Persians call 
Alexander. . . ." '-Rarroa, IV. vi. 1. 

1661.— “ A b those great j'roparations give 
us cause to apprehend that, instead of 
going to Kiu'hfvuvf^ wc be not led to l:>e- 
siegc that important city of Kandahar, 
whicii is the Frontier to Persia, Indosian, 
and Usheck, and the (Capital of an excellent 
(’ouiitry.” K. T., p. 113; [ed. 
(lonsfMhley 3.52J. 

1671 .- 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor oast, 

And Margiaiia to tho Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus. . . .” 

Parodige Rfgainedy iii. 316 s^q, 

b. — c. 1030.--“. . . thence to the river 

ChandrAha (Chinsib) 12 (parasangs) ; thence 
to .Jailarn on the West of the Huyat (or 
Hydaspes) 18 ; thence to Waihind. capital 
of Kandahdr . . . 20 ; thence to Parshdwar 
14. *. . in RlHoty i. 63 (cor- 

rected). 

c. — c. 134.3.— “From Kinbaya (Cambay) 
we went to the town of Kawi (ICdnvit opp. 
(*ambay), on an estuary where tho tide 
rises and falls . . . thence to Kandabir, 
a considerable city belonging to the Inftdels, 
and situated on an estuary from the sea.” 
— Jbn BatvUOy iv. 57-8. 
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1516.— Further on . . . there is Another 
place, in the month of a small river, which 
IS called Quendarl. . • - And it is a very 
good town, a seaport.” — Barbota, 64. 

1814.— '^Candliar, e^hteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of a river ; and a place of considerable trade ; 
being a great thoroughfare from the sea 
coast to the Gaut mountains.” — Forbfg, Or. 
Metn. i. 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 116]. 

CANDABEEN, a. In Malay, to 
which language the word a]n)areutly 
belong**, hxnduri. A tcMiii tornierly 
ajiplied to llie hundredth of the (Chinese 
ounce or weight, conininnly called by 
the Malay name tfihil (see TAEL). 
Fryer (1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus : — 

1 Cattfft is nearest 16 Taies 
1 Ti'en (Taic 0 i*^ 10 MafS 
1 Massi in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Quandreen is 10 ( *am 
733 Catth make 1 Royal 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

1554. — “In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, Ac., the catr^ contains 20 tneh^ 
each tael 10 viazfF^ each ni.iz 20 cum* 
duryns ; also 1 paual 4 mazes, each maz 
4 cupongB : each cupong 5 cumduryna.”— 
A. A\neif 39. 

1015. — “Wo bought 5 greate stpiare 
postes of the Kinges master oarpejitor ; 
cost 2 7na$ 6 condrina per ]>eoce.'' — Coch^ { 


try among the peasants, and in the Ci^.” 
—v. J, Smr*$ lo-J&krige Kriegs^Dimsly 9/. 

1681.— “The First is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the Chnutmns, probably 
from Conde, which in the Vhingufays Lan- 
guage signifies Ililis, for among them it- is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
UingodagvI-ntttre, as much as to say ‘The 
City of the (Jhiny^tbiy ].>eople,’ and Maun but, 
signifying the ‘Chief or Ko>uI City.’" — R. 
Kiwx, p. 5. 

1726.— “ Candi, otherwise Candia, or 
named in (''ingalees Conde. Ouda, i.f, the 
high mountain country,"— V<iUntijn (Ceylon), 
19. 

(2) CANDY, s. A weight used in 8. 
India, which may be stiit<id roughly at 
about 500 lbs., but varying much in dif- 
ferent parts. It corrii-sponds broadly 
with the Arabian Bahar and wa.s 
generally eipii valent to 20 Maunds, 
varying tberetbre with the niaund. 
The word is Mahr. and Tel. khandi, 
writlfii in Tam. and Mai. kanrli, or 
Mai. Zcrt////, [and comes from the Skt. 
Uiarid, ‘ to <l]vide.* A Candy of land 
is .supposed to 1 m‘ as much as will pro- 
duce a candy of grain, approximately 
75 aiTPs]. The Portugueye write the 
w(»rd cnmUl. 

1.563.*-“.V candil which amounts to 522 
j»oiiiids" (arrateis). — Crorcvi, f. 55. 

1598.— “< mo candiel {v.l. anuRII) is little 


(1) CANDY, n.p, A town in the hill 
country of Ceylon, which became the 
deposit of the »icred tooth of Huddha 
at the beginning of tlie 14th century, 
and was adoptea as the native capital 
al>out 1592. Chi tty siiy.s tlie imnje is 
unknown to the native.s, who call the 
plfice Mahii nuvara, ‘great city.* The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
whicn may be illustrated by the <juota- 
tion from Valcntijn. 

c. 1530. — “And passing into the heart of 
the Lsland, there came to the Kingdom of 
Ca&dia, a certain Friar Paseoal with two 
companions, who were well received by the 
King of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that he gave them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and bouses for thorn t<j dwell in.” — 
Coato, Dec. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1552 — “ . , , and at three or four placovS, 
like the passes of the Aljw of Italy, one 
fiiuls entrance within thi.s circuit (of moun- 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Cailde.” 
— Barros, Doc. III. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1646.—“ Now then a.s soon as the Emperor 
was come to his Castle in Candi he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanders 
should be distributed 'throughout his conn- 


I 
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more or Ics’* than l-I bushe!*^, wherewith 
they mojusurc Rice, Come, ami all graino.” 
— Lintekoten, 69 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 215). 

1618. — “'J’he Candee at (his place (Bate* 
cala) coiit'uneth neere alMj pounds." — IP. 
Ilore, in /'w/rAcw, i. 657. 

1710. — “They advised that they have 
supplied Habib Khan with ton candy^ of 
country giiri{>owdcr." — In ii. 136. 

c. 1760. -Grose gives the Buiuliay candy as 
20 maunds of 28 lbs. each- 560 lbs. ; the 
.Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 37^ lbs.--746j 
IKs. ; the Anjengo ditUi 560 lbs. ; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the Coromandel ditto at 6(X) 
lbs. &c. 

(3) CANDY (SUGAR-). This name 
of crv.siallizcd sugar, though it c;ime no 
doubt to Europe from the P.-Ar. land 
(P. also shakar hmd; Sp. azurar candey 
It. candi and zucchero candito ; Fr. sucre 
candi) is of Indian origin. There is a 
Skt. root kJiand^ ‘to break,* whence 
khaiuia, ‘broken,* also applied in 
variou.s coiiipoutids to granulated and 
candied sugar. But there is also Tani. 
ibar-ibanda, kala-kandcL^ Mai. kandiy kaU 
kandi^ md kalkaniuy which may have 
^en the direct source of the P. and 
Ar. adoption of the word, and perhap.s 
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its orimial, from a Dravidian word = 
‘lump? [The Dravidian terms mean 
‘ stone-piece?] 

A German writer, long witliin last 
century (as we learn from Malm, mioted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy I'nmi C^andia, “ because most of 
the sugar which the® Venetians im- 
ported was ])ri)iight from that island” 
— a fact ]u-ohal)ly inviuited for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the bool? of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily com}>iled ee.clcsinstical 
tiction disguised a.s a Book of Travels” 
(see hitrodud ion to Marco Polo^ 2nd 
ed. pp. 112-113). 

c. 1313. — “A conlinajo .si veiido gien- 
giovo, cannella, laeca, incenso, indaco . . . 
verzino sourzwto. zecchero . . . zucchero 
candi . . . porcellano . , . costo . . — 

PegrjhAtiy p. 131. 

1461.—*'. . . llri ampolotto di balsamo. 
Teridca b)s.soletti 1.5. Zuccheri Moccari 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattulo 5. 

. . List of J'restmU from Stiffon of Egypt 
to thf> Doge. ’(Sec under BENJAMIN.) 

c, 1596. White sugar candy (kandl 
saftd) . . . rfftyns ])er ,svr.”— i. 63. 

1627.— ‘‘^ugar Candle, or St^aio Sugar.” 

— Min she , ’iiici cd. fc.v. 

1727.-—“ 'llic 'IVado they have China is 
divided bet vs con them and Smat . . . the 
Gross of their t)wn Cargo, which consists 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy. Allom, and some 
Drugs . . , arc all for the tivrat Market.” — 
A. NaMtUo/ij i. 371. 

CANOUE, ^ A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, used in 
China as a piinishTnent, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells Wiliams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgi'ace ; strange 
as that seems to n.s, with whom tb»e 
essence of the pillory i.s disgrace. The 
frame weighs up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the shoulders witliout dialing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding hinnself. It ia 
generally taken oft’ at night {Giles^ [and 
see Grayj China, i. 55 seqq.]). 

The Cangue was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is first 
mentioned under a.d. 481. Jn the 
K'tcang-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A.D. 1009) it is called kanggiai 
(modern mandarin hiang-hUii), i.e. 
‘Neck-fetter? From this old form 
probably the Anamites have derived 
their word for it, getng, and the 


Cantonese Idang-ka, * to wear the 
Cangue' a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new urthograjihy. 
It i.s probable that the Portugucvse 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and av“so» iated it w ith their own 
emgu, ‘ an (w-voke,’ or ‘ porter’s yoke for 
carrying bunleiis.’ [Triis dew is re- 
jected l»y the N.E.fK on the authority 
of Prof. Legge, and the word i.s re- 
garded as derived from the Port, form 
given alxA’e. In reply to an empury, 
Prof. Giles writes : “t am entirely of 
oiiiiiiou that the word is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term.”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. Al. Pinto and other early writeis 
on China, Avhu do not give it a name. 

Somelliing of this kind was in ii.se 
in countries of Western Asia, called 
in P. iloshnka {hiligyium). And thi.s 
word is a])plied lo tlio Chine.si* cangue 
in one of our qiu Nations. Doshdka, 
bowwer, is explained in the lexicim 
Burhfin-i-Kdti as ‘a piece i)f timber 
with two brandies jilaeeci on the neck 
of a criminal’ {{Jnatnm^re, in Not. fit 
Extr. xiv. 172, 173). 

1120.— “. . . inaic the anibsissaclor'^ como 
.forwanl side by with eert.dii j>nsonor«. 

. . . Some of these had a. doithaht on their 
neck.**. ” - - Sfu(h Ji ukh 's M Lwirn to CA h\n. in 
Cathay, p. ociv. 

I 11525. — ( ’ftsta nhe,ia ( Bk. VI . ch . 71 , p. 1 5 1) 
speaks of vvomeij A'ho had come from Portugal 
in the .ship’ witliout leave, being tied uf* in 
; a caga and v 'hipped. | 

c. 1540. — “ . . Ordered us u> bo put in a 
horrid pri.son with fetters on our feet, man- 
ac]c.s lui our hantis, and lo/Arr-s on our necks. 

. . — F, M. /'into, (orig.)eh. Ixxxiv. 

1585. — “ Al^^o they dw lay on them a cer- 
t^dne covering of timber, wherein remainoth 
no more bpacc of hollowne.sse than their 
boflies floth make: thus they are vsed that 
are condemned death.”- .l/fWeaa (tr. hy 
1‘arke, l.'>99), Hak. Soc. i. 117-llH. 

1696.- “ Ho was imj^risonod, oollgoad, 
tormented, luit making friends with his 
Money . . . wa.s cleared, and made Under- 
Customer. . . /loMJ //«•'.<» at Cochin 

China, in fmlnjmple. Or. IDp. i. 81. 

13705.-— “All the people w'ere under con- 
finement in .separate hous’c.s and also in CO&- 
gasa” — Hedges, Diary, Hak. Sexs. ii, ceexb] 
,, “ f desir’d .several Times to wait 

iqKjn the (Jovornoiir ; but could not, he was 
HO taken up with over-halHng the OockIm, that 
came from Pnlo f/ojulore, and weighing tlie 
Money, which was found to amount to S,300 
Tale. At last upon the 28tb, 1 was obliged 
to apjmr as a Orirainal in Coiigaa, bemre 
the Ck>vernour and his Qra^ Council, 
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attended with all the Slaves in the Congas." 
— Letter from Jlfr. Jnvies Conyv^ham^ sur- 
vivor of tho I^lo Condore niassacro, in 
jMckynT, p. 93. Ix)Ckyer adds: “I under- 
stood the Congas to bo TimmbollH ** (p. 9!:). 

1727. With his nock in tho congoes 
which are a pair of SUicks made of lminl>oos.” 
— ..4. Hamilton^ ii. I?-*). 

1779. — “ Aus.sit/‘>t on Ics mit tons trois eri 
prison, des chainus anx picds, unc cangue 
ail cou .” — IjUttres Edif, xxv. 427. 

1797. — “Tho punishment of tho cUn. usually 
cnlled by Euro|)Oans the cangue, is j^oncrally 
inllicted for petty crimes/’’ -tStov Em- 
Intssy^ A.C., ii. 492. 

1H78. — “. . . f rapper siir Iks jtjues a I'aido 
d’line fietiie lame do l uir ; c'c'it, jo ernis, l.i 
seulo correetkm inrtij/«Vj juix fernrues, car jo 
n’en ai jamais vu aueuno ]K»rUT la cangue/' 
—Lion KoiissH^ .1 Trovers In 121. 

CANHAMEIRA, CONIMEBE, 
[COONIMODE], n.p. Kanmrtv\fu [nr 
KHni)iuthiy'V}un.f:dut\ Miumped/ 

* iiumud * ] ; a plart* nii tlie (Ji*rnuiaTidel 
coaht, which was fnnnerly the .‘'He nf 
Eurupean laeltuMos (1(582-1 69H) between 
Poiidiidier*'v and ^Jadras, alKiUt 13 ni. 
N. of the f«)rnn‘i‘. 

1501. — In Aincrijro Vo.-'piun’'- letter from 

Verde to liorouyo dc' Mi.'dici, an 

account of tho P«*rtU|;u<M discoveries in 
India, ho montiuns on the coa'-t, before 
Mnilepu)^ “ Conimal/’-- In LaUl^'n'i-Honly 

liitHMl. l-o H Miliovty j>. liii. 

15(>].— “On this ooa.'.t there is a place 
eivllod Canhanieira, whore there are so 
many deer ami wihl eat tie that if a man 
want" U» buy 590 <loer-shin>. within cifjht 
days the blaek^ t>f the place will j;ivo him 
doiivcry, eaU’hin^ them in snares, and giving 
two or throe skins for a faiiani. '- u. 

772. 

1980. -“It is res«>lvcd t‘i apply to the 
Koobidar of Sovagoe’s I'liuntry nf t’hongy f<ir 
a (J<;wlo t.o .settle faetorios at t’«H>ralHK>r (0 
ami Coonemerro, and al-o at PorU) Novt), if 
desired.”- - /'V. Sf, ^'ro. < 7th dan., in 
and Axis-., No. in. p. U. 

n<>89. — “We thoTofuro eiau'hide it more 
safe undexpodient that the t 'hief of Conimere 
. . . do go and visit Kama - In UV/'-W^v, 

Early lice,, p. 97.] 

1727. • -“ConLyraere or Conjemeer is the 
next PUiec, wher'i the Engh h h.'id a Factory 
many Vears, but, «)U their piireha-sing Fort 
St. it wa.s broken up. ... At pro.sont 

it-s name is hardly seen in tho Map of Trade.” 
— .1. UamiUoriy j. 357. 

17.53.--“ Do Pondichori, h Madras, ia c6to 
court eii g<^n(^ral uord-nord-est ipiehjiics 
dogr^s est. Lo premier endroit do remaniue 
Qst Congi-medtt, vulgairomentdit Congintor, 
k quatre liouos marines plus quo moins do 
Pondichori/' — D'AneUU^ p. 123. 


OANHANOBE, iLp. A port on 
the coast of northern Malahur, famous 
ill the early Portiigue.se history, and 
which still is the chief British military 
sLiiioii on that coast, with a European 
regiment. Tlie name is Kannur or 
Kaunanur, ‘Krishna’s Town.’ [Tlie 
Madras Gloss, gjves Mai. kannUy ‘eye/ 
uTy ‘ village/ i.e. ‘b»:iuitiful vilhige.’] 

c. 1506.— “In Cananor il suo He si k 
zentil, c qui nasco zz. {i.f. zen^art, * ginger ’) ; 
ina li zz. pochi e non cusi boni come quelli 
<ie Colcut. ” — LannrtiUj CJa’ in A rchivlo 

tStorim Ajipend. 

1.510. — “Canonor is a fine and large city, 
in wdiich the King of l\>rtugal has a very 
‘-trung castle. . . . This L'arionor is a j>ort 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark. - Viirilt^ w/t, 1 23. 

1572.- 

“ Chainara o Samorini mais gente nova 
* * # * * * 

Kara qiie t-odo o X.iyre em fim rc inova 

Quo cut re Calecut ja/, e Cananor.” 

Ca/nd'is, X. 14. 

By Bn nun : 

“ The *Sumorin .shall .summon fresh allie.s ; 

« • 

U> ’ at his Vndding every Nayr-man hies, 

that dwells 'twdxt Calecuit and Cananor.” 

[1611. --“The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor goeth aU^jird in this boat.” — 
Daiiwri, i. 95.] 

CANONGO, s. P. himln-go^ i.e. 

‘ Law-utterer’ (the fir»t jnrt being 
Arab, fnnii (Ir. KavJji*). In upper 
liiilia, and formerly in Bengal, the 
n‘gi.strar of a or other iv venue 

.snodi vj.'^ion, who receives tlu* reports 
of the paUrdrUy or village regi.strars. 

1758. — “Add lo this that the King’s 
Connegoas were maintAined at our expense, 
as well a.s the Gomaatahs and other servants 
.belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
we .sent ioT."— Letter to Courts Dec. 31, in 
Long. 157. 

1765.-»“ 1 have to struggle wdth every 
difficulty tliat can be thruwm in my way by 
ministers. 7/n(f.9(d<ii^Sf congoes (?), &c., and 
their dependents.”— Tjotter from F. Sykes, 
in Varracciofi's Life ofCfiecy i. 542. 

CANTEROT, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. mrt of 
Madra.s' territory. It was worth 3 rs. 
Pro]x»rly Korifhiravt hun (or pagoda) 
from kanthiravd Rdyd, ‘ the lion- 
voiml/ [Skt. ‘throat/ ram, 

‘ noi.se •], who ruled in Mysore from 
lf)38 to 1651) ((7. P. Brortony mS.y [Ricey 
Mysorey i. 803 j. See IHrom^s Narrojtivcy 
p. ‘ 279, where the revenues of the 
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territory taken from Tip])ou in 1792 

are stated in Canteray pagodas. 


1790. — ‘*The full collections amounted to 
five Crores and ninety-two lacks of Gaateroy 
pagodas of 3 Ku{>cos each.” — Dalryruplt^ Or. 
Rep. i. ‘2:i7. 


1800. — “Accounts are commonly kept in 
Canter’raia and « in an imagnxary 

money containing 10 of these, by the Musul- 
mans (billed chncmmi [see GHnCKRUM], and 
by the English Ganteioy Pagodas. . . 
Btu‘/uin.an'is i. 129. 


CANTON, n.p. The great seaport 
of Southern China, the chief city of 
the Province of Kwang-tnng, whence 
we take the name, through Sie Portu- 
guese, w'hos*? ohlor writers call it 
Vantao. The ]»niper name of tlie 
city is Kwan{i-v}iau-fu. The Chin, 
name Kwamj-iumj ( = ‘ Broad Efist ’ ) is 
an ellijtsis for “capital of the E. Divi- 
sion of the Province Liang-Kwang (or 
‘Two Broad Realms Maule). 

1510. — “ fto a.s this went on Kemffo Pores 
arrived from Paceni with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of gooii 
pilots whom they had taken, and went with- 
out harming anybody t^^uching at certain 
ports, most of which were subject to the 
King of China, who called himself the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. Kernao 
Peres arrived at the islands of China, and 
when he was seen there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in the season of 
navigation always cruized alxiut, guarding 
the sea, prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking the shi|)s. Pernao Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, and us it 
was late, and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, .sending word to 
his captiuns to have their gun.s ready for 
defence if the Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made .sail towards the island of 
Veniagn. which i.s 18 leagues from the city 
of Cant&iO. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and ft.cll, without licence from 
the rulers of the city. ... And 3 icaguc.s 
from that island of Veniaga is unrAher 
islaod, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captain-Major of the Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at the island of 
Veniaga rc))ort8 to the rulers of Gant&o, 
who they are, and what goorl.s they bring or 
wish to buy ; that the rulers may send orders 
what coui.:e to take.*’— Correa, ii. 524. 

c. liAit . — . . questo cose . . . vanno 
alia China con H lor giunchi, e a Gamton, 
che h Cittu grande. . . — StnnmArio de* 
Hegni^ Jtamvnio, i. f. 337. 

1585. — “The Chinos do vso in their pro- 
nunciation to tenne their cities with this 
sylable, Fu, that is us much as to say, citie, 
as Tuybin fa, Gaaton fu, and their townes 


wM this syllable, Cheu.”-ir#Mffoeft, PMte'a 

old E. T. (1588) Hak. Soo. i. 24. 

1727.— “Ganton or QuaiUung (as the 
Chinese exproas it) i.<i the next maritiino 
Province.” — A. Haiullton^ ii. 217. 

CANTONMENT, s. (Pron. Can^ 
toonment^ with accent on penult.). This 
English word has Wcoine almost aji- 
propriated iis Anglo-Indiati, beinf( so 
constantly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is applied to 
military stations in India, built usually 
on a plan which is originally that of a 
standing camp or ‘ cantonment.* 

1783. — “I know not the full meaning of 
the word cantonment, and a camp this 
singular place cannot well l>o termed ; it 
more rc.scrabte.s a large town, very many 
miles ill circumference. ITi© officers' 
bunga1r>s on the ixtnks of the Tappee are 
laige and convonient,” &c. — /brfefts, Letter 
in Or. Mfni. describing the “Bengal Can- 
tonments near Surat.” iv. 2il9. 

1825.-- -“The fact, however, i.s certain . . . 
the cantonments at Lucknow, nay Calcutta 
itself, are aliominably situated. I have 
heard the s;imo of Madras ; and now' the 
lately-settled cantonment of Nusscorabad 
appears to be as objectionable os any of 
them .” — IhUfTy od. 1844, ii. 7. 

1848. — “Her ladyshijs our old acquaint- 
ance, is as much at homo at Madris as at 
Brussels- in the cantonment a.s under the 
tents .” — Winitg t\ui\ ii. ch. 8- 

CAP ASS, s. The cotton plaut and 
cotton- wool. H. kapdSj from Skt. 
karpasoy wliidi seems fis if it must be 
the origin of Kdpiracos, though the 
latter is applied to flax. 

175^1.--“. . . They cannot any way con- 
ceive the musters of 1738 to a tit standnnl 
for judging by them of the cloth sent us thi.s 
year, as the copaSB or country cotton haa 
not been for these two years mat under nine 
or ten rupee.s. , . .''—Ft, \Vvi, Cotu., in 
Lmtg., 40. 

[1813. -“Giizernt cows are very fond of 
the capaussia, or cotton-seed.”— Fnrftes, Or. 
Mum. 2nd ed. ii. 35.] 

CAPEL, s. Malayal. kappal^ ^ii 
shij).* Thi.s wonl has l)een imported 
iiiU) Malay, ^Ipal^ and Javanese. [It 
appears to l)e still in use. on the W. 
Coa.st ; see Bombay (Jazette^^ xiii. (2) 
470.] 

1498, — In the vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the Jtoteiro de V, deUaw/A 
we have — 

“ATooe; eapoU.”— p. 118. 

1510.— “Some others which aro made like 
ours, that is in the bottom, they call capel.'* 
^Vartheina, 154. 
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OATSLAlf, u.p. This is 0 naiiio 
which was nveii hy several 16th- 
ceutury travellers to the mountains in 
Burma from which the rubies }uir- 
cliased at Pegu were said tcj come; 
the idea of tlieir distiiiice, &c., being 
very vague. It is not in onr power to 
aay what name was iiittuided. [It wris 
l)erha])s Kyat-pyen.] The real position 
of the * ruby-mine-s * is 60 or 70 m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. [See Biiir s T(t vernier ^ 
ii. 99, 465 seqq,] 

lf)06. — . . c «pii e uno ixirto appres>.o 
uno 1<AK> cho si chiania Acaplen, dove li so 
trova inolti ruVdni, e siiinadc, o '/oie d’ogni 
M»rte.’' - LeuiaLrdiidi Ca' Ma'^acr, p. ‘28. 

1510. — “The solo merchandise of these 
peofile is jewels, that is, rubies, which corno 
from another nty called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (l'e)ru) :J0 days’ journey.” 
— Varthanttf 218. 

1516.— “ Kiirthor inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days journey to the 
snutn-e.itit. is another city of (ientilos . . . 
called Capelan. an«l all round are likewise 
found many and excellent rubies, ivhich they 
bring to .'<‘11 at the city and fair of Ava, ami 
which are belter than those of Av.i.” > 
187. 

e. 1585. - “Tlii-s region of Aojiuim boniers 
on the interior with the groat inountMin 
called Capelangam, where .ire nutny places j 
inhabited by a not very civilised people. ] 
These carry* musk an<l rubies to the grefit j 
city of Ava, which is the capital <»f the i 
Kingdom of \r«piam. . • -Simutiario de 
ltegm\ in Ittuunsio, i. d34<'. 

c. 1660. — . . A. mouiiniin 12 d:tys 

jonnujy or thereabouts, from buvards 

the North-ca'it ; the n.ime whereof is 
CapelaXL In this mine are found great 
nuautitiesof Rubie.s." (K. T.) ii. 

143 ; [ed. litdf, ii. 90]. 

Phillip's Minorakigy (according to Col. 
Humc\) mentions the locality of the ruby 
ns “the Capelan nuumtiiius. sixty miles 
from Pogue, a city in C’cyloii ! AV. 

lienffofj ii. 75). This w riter is certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Ihina (od. 18.50) 
is not much Ix^tter: “Tlie best ruby .snp- 
phiro.s occur in the Capelan imumlains, ric.ar 
Syrian, a city of Pegn.’’-- d/onrrf/iv/c, P.2‘22. 

CAPUCAT, u.p* Tlic mime of a 
place on the sea near Calvut, men 
lioned by .'•evoral oKl autlmrs, Imt 
which has now disijipeared from the 
maps, and probably no longer exists. 
The proper name is nneertnin. [It 
is the little port of Kapjiattor Kap|wt- 
tangadi (Mai. Avfm/, * guard, ^ patii^ 
‘ place,*) in t he Cooroombranand Taluka 
ot the Malabar District. (Logan^ Man, 
of Malabar, i. 73). The Mtuiras Gloss, 


calls it Gmiffavidi Alsu stc QraV) 
Pyrard, i. 360.] 

1498. — In the Jioieiro it is called Capua. 

16(X). — “This being done the Captain-Major 
(Pedmlvares Cabral) madeHiiil with the fore- 
sail un<l ixiizen, and went to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to the .same 
city of Calecut^ and wa.s a haven where 
there was a great loading of ves-sels, and 
where many shi[js were rnoc^red that were 
all engaged in the trade of Calicut. . . — 

CVrrm, i. ‘207. 

1510.—“. . . another place called Capo- 
gatto, which is also subject to. the King of 
(./‘alccut. Thi.M place hiw a very beautiful 
palace, built in the anemnt style.” — tW- 
Uiffiut, i:W-134. 

1 516. — “Further on . . . i.s another town, 
at which there is a small river, which is called 
Gapucad, where there are many country- 
born .Misir-, and much .shipping.” — Rarbatu, 
15*2. 

1562. And they seized a great number 
of grabs and vessels Ixdongiug to the |>euple 
of Kabkad, aiui the new f>ort, and Calicut, 
and Funan l*it7unnj\ these all )>cing 
subject bi the Zamonii.” — 

ir. by p* 157. 'f'he 

want of editing in this last Usjk is deplorable. 

CAEACOA, CAEACOLLE, KAE- 
KOLLEN. &c., s. Malay kora-kora or 
kfiru-hlruy wliich is [cither a trans- 
ferred use of the Malay kitra-hara, or 
ku-kdro^ ‘a turtoi.se,’ alluding, one 
would .>uppo.se, either to the shape or 
]wi(e of llie bixit, but ]*erhaps the 
tortoise wa.s named from the )>oat, 
r»r tile two words are independent ; 
or from the Ar. kMrkdr, pi. Aardk'it\ *a 
large men haul \essel.* Scott (.s.v. 
Cono-fuu), says: “In the absence of 
proof to ilie coutrary, we may itssume 
kora-koni to be native Malayan.”] 
Dozy (s.v. Currnca) .says tliat tlie Ar. 
kara-kOru was, among tlie Arabs, a 
meivliaut ves.sel, .soiiudimes of very 
great .size. Crawfurd tiescrilies the 
^lalay knr*t-kura, as 'a large kind of 
shilling vessel ’ : but tlu* ipiotation 
from Jarric .shows it to have been 
the Malay galley. Marre (Kata-Kata 
Mahnjoit, S7) s;iys ; “The Malay kora- 
kora is a great row-lK>at ; .still in use 
in the Moliueas. Many me;i.snre 100 
fi*et long and 10 wide. Some have as 
many as 90 rowcr.N.” 

0 . 1330.— “We emkirkud on the sea at 
Ijildbikiya in a big bolon^ng to 

(rcnoese iXKiple. the m;ister of which was 
called MarUlaniiii.”— RatuUiy ii. 254. 

1349.—“ T took the sea on n small 
belonging to a Tunisian.”— i&id. iv. iSJ, 
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1606. — “The foremost of these galleys or 
CSaxaooUes recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tarnata.” — Middleton's 
Voyage^ E..2. 

,, “ , . . Xave conscensA, cpiam lingua 

patrifi, caracora noncupant. Navigii genus 
est oblogAim, et angustum, triremis iiistar, 
volis siin\il ct rcmis iinpellitur.’'— •/amc, 
Thesaurus, i. 192. 

[1618.— “Curra-curra.” See quotation 
under ORANKAT.] 

1627. — “ They have (rallies after their 
manner, fiirmoA like Dragons, which they 
row very '.wiftly, they c/ill them karkollen.'* 
— Purckas, Pilgrimage, 606. I 

1659. — “They (natives of Ceram, &o.) 
hawked these dry heads l)ack wards and 
forwards in their korrekomfl as a special 
rarity.” — Walter SchuUtm's Ost-fudische 
Peise, d'C., p. 41. 

1711. — “Los Philippines nomrnent ce.s 
batimens caracoas. C’est vno esi^iioo do 
l^tite gal^ro h names et voiles.” — Lettres 
Edif, iv. 27. 

1774. — '* V corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with outriggers, havmg a high arched 
stem and stern, like .the jwints of a half 
moon. . . . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which thoy employ as guarda* 
oostos .”-- Voiiage to iV. fhdnea,2!i. 
Forrest hrt,s a plate of a corocOTO, p. 64. 

[1869. —“The boat was one of the kind 
called kora-kora, <iuite open, very low, and 
about four tons burden. It had out-riggors 
of bamboo, about five off each side, which 
supported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of tho vessel. On the extreme 
outside of this sat the twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient passage fore and 
aft. The middle of the t>oat was covered 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed ; the gunwale wa.s not 
more than a foot above water, and from tho 
great side and top weight, and general 
<!lumsinos.s, thc.so Ixxits arc dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequently 
loat.” — Wallace, Malay Arch., ed. 1890, 

p. 266.] 

PARAPFE. .s. Dosty shows that 
this word, which in English we use 
for a water-hottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and comes from the root gharaf, ‘to 
draw * (water), through the Sp. garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under GABBOT.) 

GAB^BOLA, s. The name given 
})y various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fniit of 
the tree {N.O. Oxalideae) called by 
Linn, from this word, Averrhoa caram- 
hola. This name was that used by 
the Portuguese. ' De Orta tells us that 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Molesw(»rth 
as the Mahratti name ; [another form 


is karambela, which comes from the 
Skt. karmara given below in the sense 
of ‘food-appetizer In Upper India 
the fruit is called kamrangOy kamrak\ 
or khamrak (Skt. kannaray kartndray 
kanriaraka, karmara7tga).* (See also 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiards 
.should he called by the French caram- 
holage we do not know. [If Mr. Ball 
be riglit, tlie fruit has a name, Caw,- 
(rooseberry, in Chimi which in India 
is used for the Ti parry. — Things 
Chine^ey 3rd ed. 253.] 

o. 15J^. — “ .\nother fruit is the Kennerik. 
It is fluted with five sides,” kc.—Krskinr's 
Haber, 325. 

1563. 0. Antonia, pluck me from th.'it 

tree a Carambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and we have adopted the 
Malavar name, becau.so that wa.H the first 
region where wo got acquainted with them). 

“-1. Here they are. 

“ R. They are beautiful ; sort of sour- 
sweet, not i'ery acid 

“ O. They are emailed in ('anarin and 
l)o<ain ntmatiz, and in Malay IhxIMhi . . . 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con- 
.serve of thes<j. . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a preserved carambola.” - O'u/Wa, ff. 46r, 
47. 

1.598. — “I'horo is aiKdber fmite called 
Carambolas, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, 
as biggo ?is a smal aple, nower in eating, like 
vnri|>e plums, and most vsed to make Con- 
sorue.s. i^ote by PaludarLiis). I’ho fmite 
which the Malabars and Port ingales call 
CarambolaB, is in Decan called Camarix, 
in Canar, (Jamarir. and Oaral/eli ; in Malaio, 
lioluinba, and by the Persian.s Chamaroch.” 
-Linschoten, 96 ; [Mak. S»:>c. ii. 83]. 

1672.— “The Carambola ... as large as 
a pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, tue ridges of which nm not round 
but .xharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently in use.” — P, 
Vimeenzo Maria, 352. 

1878. — “. . . tho oxalic Kamrak.” — In 
my Imliun, Garden, 50. 

j 1 900.— “ . , . that most curious of fruits, tho 
I caramboll^ called by the (Chinese tho yon.g~ 
Vo, or foreign peach, though why thi.s name 
should have been selected is a mystery, for 
when cut through, it l<x>ks like a .star with 
five rays. By Europeans it is also known as 
the Gape gooseberry Roll, Thhigs Chinese, 
3rd ed. p. 253.] 

CARAT, s. Arab Idrraiy which is 
taken from the Qr. Mpdriov, a bean 
of the Ksparela or carob tn^e (Oeratoni-a 
fdliff'tuiy L.). This bean, like the Indian 
rati (see BUTTEE) was usfid as a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coiji 


* 8ir J. Hooker observes that tho fact that there 
is an acid and a sweet-fruited variety (bUinbee) of 
this plant indicates a very old cultivation. 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several pages. 

Under the name of tiliqua it was 
the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was again of 
an ounce. Hence this carat was= 
fhr of an ounce. In the passage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, the cemtei 
is distinct from the dUqua^ and 
1^ mUq^ias. This we cannot explain, 
but the dliqua Gr<ieca was the Kepdnw ; 
and the dlwua as of a solidus is 
the parent of the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof. Gardner, in Smith, IXct. 
Ant. 3rd ed, ii. 675.] Thus we find 
the carat at Constantinople in the 14th 
century = A of the hyverpera or Greek 
bcmrd^ which was a deoai^d representa- 
tive of the solidus ; and at Alexandria 

of the Arabic dinar, which was a 
purer repres<uitative of the solidus. 
And so, as the Roman uncia signified 
tV of any unit (cf)ni|>arft outice^ mch\ 
80 to a certain extent carat cauie to 
signify 4t- Dictionaries give Arab. 
ktrrdt as of an ounce.” Of this 
we do not know the evidence. The 
English Cyclopaedia (s.v.) again states 
that “the carat was originally the 
24th part of the marr, or Yialf -pound, 
among the French, from whom the word 
came.” This sentence perhaps contains 
more than one error ; but still both 
of these allegations exhibit the carat 
as ^th ppt. Among our goldsmiths 
the term is still used to measure the 
proportionate quality of gold ; pure 
gola being put at 24 carols^ gold with 
A alloy at 22 carats^ with f alloy at 
18 carats, &c. And the w-onl seems 
also Gike AntiA, q.v.) sometimes to 
have been used to express a propor- 
tionate scale in other matters, is 
illustrated by a curious ftassage in 
Marco Polo, quoted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As ji f of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 31 grains. But 
these carats really run 151^ to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 3i grs. nearly. This we presume 
was adopted direct from some forei^ 
system in which the carat toos lir of the 
local ounce. [See Ball, Tawmicr, ii. 
447.] 

c. a.d. 686.— “Siliqna vigeirima quarta 
pars aoUdi oat, ab arbeuia aemine vocawlum 
tonona. Gmtds oboli vm media Mi ailiquS 
habens unam aemia. £biio latinitaa aomf- 


obuin vocat ; OentM autem Graeco, La^ae 
sUiqua oomutt inieroretatur. Obulna ailiquis 
tribUB appeaditur, ^benacenOeirduoe, cafcoa 
quatoor. — /aidert RispalefMs Opeta (ed. 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

12M.— “The Great Kaan sends hia oom- 
miaaionera to the Province to aelect four or 
five hundred . . ^ of the moat beautiful 
young women, according to the scale of 
beauty enjoiu^ upon them. The oommia- 
aionera . . . assemble all the girls of the 
province, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for the purpm. These carefully survey the 
points of each girl. . . . They will then set 
down some as estimated at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18 , 20, or more or less, according to 
the sum of the beauties or defects of each. 
Aud whatever standard the Great Kaan may 
have fixed for those that are to be brought 
to him, whether it be 20 carats or 21, the 
commissioners select the required uumber 
from those who have attained to that stan- 
dard.”- JKarce Eolo, 2nd ed. i. 350^1. 

167.3. — “A stone of one Cairaok is worth 
10 /.” — Fryer y 214. 

OABAVAN, s. P. kartedn ; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar. taJUa 
is more generally used in hidia. The 
word is found in French early as 
the 13th century {LUtr/). A quota- 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
goods also) (bites from the 17tn century. 
iTie abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have ac.quii'ed rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
aniuogoiis bus is .still looked on as 
slang. 

c, 1270. — “Meanwhile the convoy (la 
eaiavaua) from Tortosa . . . armed seven 
vessels in such wise that any one of them 
could take a galley if it ran alongside.” — 
ChroKicU of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
1. 379. 

13.30. — “ Do bac civitate rocedens cum 
caravaniB et cum quadam sociotaie, ivi 
versus Indiam Superiorom.” — Friar Odork, 
in Cathay, Ac., Li. App. iii. 

1384.--“Ktmonda cho TavomOj vedemo 
venire una grandiasima carovana di cammelli 
e di Saracini, cho recavano epeeierie deUe 
parti d’ India.”— /Vesco^o/rfi, o4. 

o. 1420. — “ Is adolescens ab Damasoo Sy- 
riae, ubi mercaturae gratiA erat, peroeptl 
priiu Arabum linguA, in ooetu mercatorum 
—hi sexcenti erant— quam vulgo caroanam 
dicunt. . . Conti, in Poggissae Varies 

(ate Fortunae, 

1627.— “ A Cuavaa is a convoy of aouldiers 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
]^t Countreya.”— ATifisAeip, 2Dd ed. 8.V. 

1674.--“ Caravan or Karavan (Fr. ixcm- 
vane) a Convoy of Souldiera for the safety 
of MeoohantB tiiat travel by Laud. AIbo 
late oomiptly used with us for a kind of 
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^^'gon. to oarry passengers to and from 
Ix>ndon .’" — Olvssoffrapkiay &c., by J. E. 

OABAVANSEBitfy, s. P. kar- 
wdnsardi ; a Serai (q.v.) for the recep- 
tion of Gaxavans (q.v.). 

1404.—“ And the next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence ai/d going aix>iit 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an Inn, 
which they call Cafabansaca (read -sura). 
and here wore Chacatays looking after the 
Emperor's horses.” — § xcviii. Corap. 
Markham^ p. 114. 

[152S. — “ In the I’ersiaii hingiuige they call 
these houses carvancaras, which means 
resting-place for c*»ravans and strangers.** 
— TfnrftrOy ii. p. 11.] 

1554. — “ Fay h parier souuent de cc noni do 
Carbachara . le no peux lo nummer 
autreraont on* Fnni^oiM, si non vn Car- 
bachara: et pour le -vnuoir donner h en- 
tendre, il fault suppiKser qu’il n’y a jM>int 
d'ho.stellorie.s e.s pay^ ou dom.iine le Ture, 
no do liuux jvinr .-se foger, sinun tlodens ccllcs 
maisons publiqnes appclitjo Carbachara. 
...” -Obseraituni^i [lar lUloa^ f. 59. 

1561.—“ Hie diverti in diversorium pnbli- ! 
cum, Caravasarai Turcae vocant . . . vas- I 
turn e.st aediticiuin ... in cuju.s medio J 
patot area poneralis siarcinis et oamelis.*’ — 1 
Hu»be<(an^ Epi^t. i. (p, -‘^5). 

1619. — “ ... a groat b.AA'ir, cnch>ed and 
roofed m, where they sell .stud*’!, cloths, Ac. 
with the House of the Mint, and the great 
caravanserai, which bears the name of Lata 
(bccau.xo Fjiila Hcig the TreaMiror give.s 
audience.s, and doers his ltusines.N there) and 
another hitlc caravanserai, enllod that of 
the QhUar or people of Ghiltu)..” — 1^. ftelia 
Vatte (from Ispahan), li. S ; (comp. Htik. 
Swj. i. 95]. 

1627. — “At Band Attu wo found a neat 
Carravansraw or Inno . . built l>y moThs 
charity, to give all civill pa«serigcr.s a rest- 
ing place pmtiSj, to keepo them from the in- 
jury of thee ve.s, beasts, weather, 
ierty p. 124. 

OABAVEL, s. This oftPii oicnrs 
in the old Portuguese narratives. The 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, b\it 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with the old British coracle; see the 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Blutcaii, 
fl.v. The Portuguese caravel is de- 
scribed by the latter as a ‘ round 
vessel ^'.c. not long and sharp like 
a galley), with lateen .sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen. The charactiir 
of .swiftness attributed to the caravel 
(see botli Damian and Bacon below) 
lias sugge.sUid to us whether the word 
has not come rather from the Persian 
Gulf — Turki kardwul, *a .scout, an 
outpost, a vanguard.’ Doubtless tliere 


are dilticulties. [The N.E.D. says 
that it is prohably the dim. of Sp. 
carabit.l The word is found in the 
following passage, quoted froni the 
Life of St. Niliis, who died c. 1000, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But the Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlet, c. 1650, and the 
word may have been changed or 
modified : — 

“Cogitavit oniui in uriaqiiaqiie Calabriae 
regione perficere navigia. . . . Id au torn non 
ferentes liussani civea . . . aiinul irruentes 
ac tumultuantes navigia combuaserunt et 
eas quae Caravellae appellantur secuenmt.** 
— In the Collection of AJartene and Durand, 
vi. col. 930. 

c. 638. — “Carabus, pania .scafa ox viruine 
facta, quae contexta crudo corio genus navi- 
gii praebet.” — I^idori HispaL Opera. (Paris, 
1601), p. 255. 

1492.--“ So being one day iinpurtunod by 
the sairl Christopher, the Catholic King was 
persuaded by him that nothing should keep 
nim from making thus experiment ; and so 
effectual was this [Persuasion that they fitted 
out fur him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1492, with 
120 men, .sail was irntdo frt>m (lades.” — Sum- 
mary of the II. of the \Vt9tn n Indtes, by Pietro 
Alartnein Itamvsio, iii. f. 1. 

1506. Item trazo della Mina d'oro de 
Gmca ogn anno ducati 120 inila che vien 
ogni raise do’ caravelle cm duc.ati 10 mila.” 
—Lfuiiatdo di t^a Mojisir, p. UO. 

1549.---“ Viginti et rminque agiles naues, 
quiis ot caravellas dicimus, quo genere 
nauiuTii soli LuvSitani utuntur.” —Damiani 
\ a (Joes, J>i*'nsis (h.pvgnatio, od. 1602, p. 289. 

I 1552. Tls lOch^ront les bord6e.s do lours 
Karawellee : orn^rent leurs vaissoaux do 
])avillon.s, et s’livanccrent sur »n>us.”-— »S«/t 
p. 70. 

V. 161.5.- “She, may spare me her raizon 
and her bonnets ; I am a carvel t*) her. ” — 
lieaum. <£: Piet., IVU iviihout Muto'y, \. 1. 

1624. --“Sunt otiarn iiave.s quaedam mm- 
ciao quae ad utheiura coleriUtis ap[)osite 
exstructae sunt (qiius caruellae vocant)." — 
Bacon, Idit, Ventorutn. 

1883. --“The deep-sea fi.shiii^ boats called 
Alachods . . . are carvel built>, and now 
generally iron fastened. . . .” -Short Account 
' of Bombay l>y U. (J. Macdonald, 

M.D. 

OABBOY, s. A large glas.s bottle 
holding several gallouw, ana generally 
covered with wicter-work, well known 
in England, where it is cliieHy used 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
in bulk. Though it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it coine.s (in the form 
Jtardba) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
lias iJoinUnl out. Kaeinpfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, ^ives an exact 
etching ol a carboy. Littr6 uientious 
tW the late M. Mohl referred caralfe 
to the same original ; but see that 
word. Kardha is no doubt connected 
with At. Jhirba^ *a large leathern niilk< 
bottle.* 

1712. — “Vasa vitrea, alia sunt niajora, 
ampullaoea et ciroumducto scirpo tunicata, 
quae Yocant Karab4 . . . yenitKarahaximi 
apud vitriarios duobiis maniudi, raro ca- 
rius." — Kaempfei\ Amoen. Exot. 379. 

1764. — “ I delivered a present to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karboys of Isfahan wine.'* — Hauwatf, i. lOii 

1800 -“Six corababs of rose-water." 
JSymeSt Enib. toAm^ p. 488. 

1813,— “Carboy of Rosewater. . . 
btim, ii. 330. 

1875. “ “ l*eople who make it (Shiraz \S’ine) 
gener.slly l>ottle it themselves. <*r else sell it 
in huge bottles called *Kuraba’ holding 
about a do'/on quarts ” - Miicyre<jiii\ Journey 
through Khorassanj &e., 1879, i 37. 


CARCANA, CARCONNA, 


H. 


from 1 *. ktfrkhJmty ‘a place whc*.tv 
bnsine.s.s js done*; a workshop; a 
departmental o.stabli'^lninoit. ,s\u h a-'? 
that of the eommissii njl, or the 
artillery park, in the (n*ld. 

1063.-- “Thonj are ab'o ftmml nainy rjiisod 
Walks and I'ents in .sundry l^luees, that are 
the offices c»f several Officers besides these 
there are many great Halls that arc called 
Kar-Kanays, or places wh<‘re ll.cndV'Crafts- 
meu do work."- Iv T 83; [cd. 

Congtfibk, *258 1. 

c. 1750 ' “hi reply, llwlur fde;cdcd hij. 
poverty , , . but Jie pniriwsed that as m>i»h 
ii.s he should lutvo o.^tablishod hi.^ power, 
and had time to regulate his dfqurlujiciits 
(K&rkh&naj&t), the amount shuiihl be naid,” 
A/i Khan. IHntont of JluJin 

Naikf p. 87. 

1800. — “ The elephant belcuigs t«'» the Kar- 
kana, but you may us well koeji him till we. 
moot."- -Wff I mgf 071 ^ i. I'll. 

1804. — “If the (bullock) ostoblishnieiii 
should l>o formed, it should bo in regular 

Karkanas."--^ Ibuf. iii. f>J2. 


[1616. — “ Addick Rata Pongolo, Coreon of 
this place." — Jbii. iv. 167.] 

1826.—“ My l>eii|gactor*s chief oarcoon or 
clerk allowea me^ sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to the oomuiand of the great Sawant 
Rao ." — PtiTulurang ffari^ 21 ; [ed. 1873, i 
28.1 

* • 

OABENB, ii.p. Bunn. Ka-reng^ [a 
word of whicli the meaning is very 
unc‘ci‘tain. It is said to mean ‘dirly- 
feeders,* or Muw-caste people,* and it 
ha.s been connected with thb Kirdta 
tribe (.‘tee the fpie-stion discuased by 
AfcAIahoiiy The Karens of the Gold-efi 
Chersonesr^ 43 »eqg.)]. A name applied 
to a group of non -Burmese tribes, 
settled in the fore.st and liill tracts 
of Pegu and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui in tlie .south, 
to beyond ''Poiingou in the north, and 
from Arakau to lUe Salwen, and 
beyond tliat river far into iSianie.se 
territory. 'rhey do not know tlie 
name Karr/ig, noi li;t\e they one nairie 
for their own nn-c ; distiugiiiahnig, 
among these wliom we call Karens, 
tlirec tribes, Sgau\ J^ivOy and Btjha^ 
winch differ somewhat in customs 
and tradilmn^, and especially in 
language. “'I'lie re^tult.s of the lahour^ 
among tln-m of tlie Amcri'-an liaptist 
M1S.S1011 have tlie apjiearaiioe of heing 
almo.sf miraculous, and it is not going 
loo far to .stale that tlie (ehssiition of 
bloofl feiidn, and tlie peaceable way 
in which tlie Vttrious iril*en are living 
. . . ami liave lived togeihev since they 
came 1111- icr Hnti.sh rule, is far more 
due to the influence evcrei.sed o\er 
them by tlie mi'^sioiiaries than to the 
nu*asu^^^'^ adojited by the English 
(c(*veriimont., beneficiil a.s the.se doubt- 
le.ss have been” {Jir. Jturma Uaxettur, 
(ii. 22 b]). The author of this ex- 
cellent work should not,, liowoA'er, 
have admitted the t|UotAtion of Dr. 
Alasou’s fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo’s Carajan wdth 
Karen, which is totally groundles.s. 


OARCOON, a. Mahr. kdrkfoi, ‘a 
clerk,* H. — P. hh'-knn^ (fanendonim 
faxtor) or ‘manager.* 

[c. 1590. — “In the same way as the kar- 
kun sets down the transactions of the nsse.ss- 
menta, the mttlcaddam and the jhUivdn shall 
keep their respective accounts." — .ilta, tr. 
Jarrettj ii. 45. 

[1615. -“Made moans to the Corcone or 
Sonvano to help us to the copia of the King's 
licence."— Letters, iii. 122. 


1759, -“There is another pe\'»ple in this 
country called Carianners, whiter than 
either (Rurmans or Peguans), distinguished 
into BurngJnmih and J^ega CaiiaiUiarB ; they 
live in tlio ii}onds^ in small Societies, of ten 
or twelve houses; are not wanting in in- 
dustry, themgh it gws no further than to 
prjxnire thorn an annual subsistence."— In 
Dahgmple, (.>r. Kep. i. 100. 

1799— “Prom this reverend father (V. San- 
gerinnno) 1 received much useful informa- 
tion. Ho told mo of a singular description 
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of people oaUed Caraynm or CarUntn, 
that ianabit different parts of tho oountry, 
partioularlpr the western provinces of DaUa 
and Basaein, several sooietios of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Rangoon. 
He represented them as a simple, innocent 
race, spmking a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of reli^on. . . . They ar^ timorous, honest, 
mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers. " — 207. 

o. 1819. — “We must not omit hero the 
Cuiaii, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pegh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses . . . they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burmese.” 
— S(mgerfnanOi p. 34. 

OAEICAL, ii.]p. Etymology doubt- 
ful ; Tam. Karatkkdl^ f which is either 
kdfaiy * masonry ’ or ‘ tne plant, thorny 
webera* : kdlj * channel’ (madras Adm. 
Man. ii. 212, Gloss. s.v.)J. A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
district. 

CARNATIC, n.T). Karnataka and 
Kdr^aka, Skt. adjective forms from 
Karndia or Karndta^ [Tam. kar^ 
‘black,* ndduy ‘country’]. This word 
in native use, ariMjrding to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Telegu and Canarese 
people and their language, but in 
process of time became specially the 
wpellation of the people speaking 
Canarese and their language (Ihav. 
Gram. 2nd ed. Introd. p. 34). Tlie 
Mahominedans on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em- 
braces Mysore and j>art of Telingana 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the KarruUaka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
probably in etymology) with the 
Ganara county (‘I-w older 

Portuguese writers. The Karndtaka 
became extended, especiallv in con- 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, and were 
known as Nawalxi of the Kar^aka^ 
to the country below the Ghautsj on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ohauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term Carnatic 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become re- 
stricted to the western low country. 
Tlie term Carnatic is now obsolete. 


c. A.D. 560. — In the Brihat-Sanhitd of VarK- 
hamihira, in the enumeration of peoples and 
regions of the south, we have in Kenrs traiM- 
lation {J, Jt. As. Soe. N.S. v. 88) Kamatio; 
the ot^nal form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Kam&ta. 

o. A.D. 1100.— fn the later Sanskrit litera- 
ture this name often occurs, e.g. in the 
KathasarUsdgarat or 'Ocean of Rivers of 
Stories,' a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the 12th century, 
by l^madeva, of Kashmir; but it is not 
possible to attach any very precise meaning 
to the word as there used. [See refs, in 
Tawney^ tr. ii. 651.] 

A.D. 1400. — The word also occurs in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
e.g. in one of a.d. 1400. — {Elan, of S. Indian 
Pafaeography, 2nd ed. pi. xxx.) 

1608.—“ In tho land of Earn&to and 
Vidy&nagara was the King Mahendra.” — 
TaranatSa’s II. of Ihtddhistn, by Sdiufnert 
p. 267. 

o. 1610. — “llie Zamindars of Singoldip 
(Ceylon) and KamilULk came up with their 
forces and expelled ’Sheo Kai, the ruler of 
the Dakhin.” — Firiakta^ in Elliot, vi. 549. 

1614.— See quotation from Couto under 

CANARA. 

[1623. — “His Tributaries, one of whom 
was tho Queen of Cumat.”— P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 314.] 

c. 1652. — “Gandicot is one of the strong- 
est Citie.s in the Kingdom of Canuitica.* — 
Tavernier, E. T. ii, 98 ; [ed. Ball, i. M4]. 

c. 1660.— “Tho R4is of the Kamitik, 
Mahratta (country), and Telingana, were 
subject to the of Bidar.” — \4.mal-i-Sdlih, 
in Elliot vii. 126 

1673. — “I received this information from 
the native:?, that the Caiiatldk oountry 
reaches from Gongola to the Zaimerhins 
Country of the Malabara along the Sea, 
and inland up to the Pepper Mountains of 
Sunda . . . Bedmure, four Days Journey 
hence, is the Capital City.” — Fryer, 102, in 
I Letter IV., A Relatioii of the Canatlok 
Ovnntry. — Here he identities the “Cana- 
I tick ” with Canara below tho Ghauts. 

So also the i^oast of Canara seems 
meant in the following : — 

c. 1760. — “Though the navigation from 
tho Cunatie coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven degrees. 

. . ."-Grofe, i. 232. 

„ “The Carnatio or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded ^e ancient 
CamaUe; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; ana the 
liranches of the Kingdom of Triohinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maissore to the south ; the 
sea bounds it on the east.” — IlAd, II. vii. 

1762. — “Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . • with 
this immense force . . • made an inoimicm 
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into the Kunatlo Balaghaut.*'— jSVMmM AH 
Kkan^ HUior^ of Hydur Naik^ 148. 

1782.— hope that our acquisitioiia by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our possessions, both in the Camatie, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to tender 
it difficult for any power above the Ghauts 
to invade us .” — Lord Cwnvialiiio Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in SeUm-Karr^ ii. So. 

1826.— ** Camp near Chillumbrom (Guna- 
tic), March 2l8t.” This date of a letter of 
Bp. Heber's is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of the term in a natural 
way. 

OABNATIO FASHION. See 
under BENIGHTED. 

(1) . OARBACK, n.p. An island 
in the upper part of the Persian Gulf, 
which has l^en more than once in 
British occupation. Properly Kh&rak. 
It is so written in Jaubert^a Edrid 
(i, 364, 372). But Dr. Badger mves 
the modern Arabic as aUKhdrij^ wnich 
would represent old P. Khdrtg. 

c. 830.— **Kharek . . . cette isle qui a un 
farsakh en long et en largo, produit du bM, 
do8 rjalmiers, et des vignes. ” — Ibn Khitrdddba<t 
in J. As. ser. vi. torn, v, 283. 

c. 1563. — ^^Partendosi da Basora si peissa 
200 miglia di Qolfo co'l mare a liaiida destra 
sinoche si giui^e noil’ iaola di CarichL . . j 
— C. Ftdeneif in Hamusio^ iii. 386r. 

1727.— “The Islands of Corrick ly, about 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Bow^ 
cAirr.” — A . Hamiltun, i. 90. 

1758. — “The Baron . . . immediately 
sailed for the little island of Karoo, where 
he safely lande<l ; having attentively sur- 
veyed the spot he at that time laid the plan, 
which he afterwards executed with so much 
success.”— /DCS, 212. 

(2) . OABBAOK, s. A kind of 
vessel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the 17th 
century. The character of the earlier 
ca/rraek cannot be precisely defined. 
But the larger cargo-ships of the 
Portuguese in the time of the 16th 
century were generally so styled, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
ionnajs^e, with 3 or 4 decks. Charnock 
(Marine Architecture, ii. p. 9) has a 

f late of a Genoese carrack of 1542. 
[e also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1592. It was of 1,600 
tons burden, whereof 900 merchandize ; 
carried 32 bra 9 S pieces and between 
600 and 700 passengers (?) ; was built 
with 7 deckk The word (L. Lat.) 


carraca is rested hj Skeat as pro- 
perly corrico, from carrtearej It. c/arUarey 
‘ to I^e, to charge.’ This is possible ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it l)e not from the Ar. hwrdkahy a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘ fire-ship ’ ; though this is certainly 
not always the meaning. Dozy is 
inclined to derive carraca (whicn is 
old in Sp. he says) from kardMry the 
pi. of kurl^T or kurMra (see CABAOOA). 
And kurkHta it^lf he thinks may have 
come from carricarcy which already 
occurs in St. Jerome. So that Mr. 
Skeat’s orimn is possibly correct. 
[The N.E.D. refers to carraca, of 
which the orimn is said to be un- 
certain.] Ibn ratuta uses the word 
twice at least for a state bam or 
something of that kind (see ^dhay 
p. 499, and Ibn Bai. ii. 116 ;‘iv. 289) 
The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi (e.g. I. i. 143 ; I. ii. 66 ; and 
II. i. 24). Quatrem^re at the place 
first quoted observes that the hardkak 
was not a fire ship in our sense, but 
a vessel with a high deck from which 
fire could be thrown ; but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
laud. 

1338. — “ . . . after that we embarked at 
Venice on bcMvrd a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea.” — Friar Pas- 
qval^ in Cathay ^ &c., 231. 

1383. — “Eodom tempore venit in magnA 
tempestate ad Sandorici portum navis quam 
dicunt carika (mirae) xn^nitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae facile inopiam totius terrae 
relevare j^tuisset, si incolariim invidia per- 
misisset.’’ — T, Walsi'ogham^ Hist. Anglic.t 
by H T. RUeyy 1864, ii. 83-84. 

1403.— “The prayer being concluded, and 
the storm still going on, a light like a candle 
appeared in the cage at the mast-head of the 
oamoa, and another light on the spar that 
they call bowsprit [haupris) which is fixed 
in the forecastle ; and another light like a 
candle in una vara de espinelo (?) over the 
poop, and these lights were seen by as many 
as were in the carrack, and wore called up 
to see them, and they lasted awhile and then 
disappeared, and all this while the storm did 
not cease, and by -and -by all went to sleep 
except the steersman and certain »ilora of 
the watch.”— C7«vyo,'§ xiii. Comp. Mark- 
Aom, p. IS. 

1548.— “De Thesauro nostro munitionum 
artillarioram, Tentorum, Pavilionum, pro 
Equxs navtbuB oazmoatlf, Galeis et aliia navi- 
bus quibusoumeue. . . ."—Act of Edw. VI. 
in Bymsr, xv. I 76 . 

I 1552 .— “lls avaient 4 barques, ^prandes 
I oomme des jbofTdjba. , iSidi 'Afs P* 87 * 
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1666-68.—“. . . about the middle of the 
month of Ramazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants uf Funan and Fandroeah 
Ponany and Pandar&ni, <i.v.], having sailed 
out of the former of these ports in a Heet of 
12 grabs, captured a caraoca belonging to 
the Franks, which had arrived from Bengal, 
and which was laden with rice and sugar . . . 
in the year 976 another party ... in a fleet 
of 17 grabs . . . made cajWure off Shaleeat 
(see CHALIA) of a large caracca, which had 
sailed from Cochin, having on board nearly 

I, 000 Franks. . . .'"—Tohj'nt-ui-Jiujtihuleenf 
p. 159. 

159f5. — “It comes as farro short a.s . . . 
a cooke-boato of a Garrick." — T. 

Ifare loith you to Saffron Walden, repr. by 

J. P, Collier^ \\ 72. 

1613. — “They are made like carracka, 
only strength and storage."— dr 
J*7t:t.y Tlie Coxcomb f i. 3. 

1615. — “After wo had given her ch.a.so 
for about 5 hours, her colours and bulk 
discovered her to bo a very gre.'it Por- 
tugal carrack bound for (loa."— Jen-i/, in 
Purckas; [cd. 1777, p. 34]. 

1620. — “The harlwr at Nangasaque i.s the 
best in all Japon, whearc there may bo 1000 
scale of shipxis ride landlockt, and the 
greatest shipps or carickes in the world 
. . . ride before the towne wdthin a cable's 
length of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least." — Cocks, Letter to Batavia, ii. 313. 

c. 1620. — “II fauc attendre la des Pilot cs 
dll lieu, que ies (TouverTieurs de Bimibaim 
et de Marsagao ont .soin d'envoyer tout k 
The are, pour conduiro le Vaisseau k Tur- 
umba [i.c. Trombayj oh les Caraques ont 
coustume d’hyverner."~-/ifo»(fin‘ . . . des 
Indes Or., by A teixo da Motfa, in Thee^ nof. 

c. 1635.- 

“ The bigger Whnlo, like some huge carrack 
la^ 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes bj 
play. ..." 

Wall»T, Battle of the Summer Islands. 

1653. — . , p<uir moy il me vouloit 
loger en son Palais, ct quo .si i’auois ia 
volont^ do retriurncr a Lisbono }^ar rner, 

11 me foroit cmbariJiier sur les premieres 
Earaques. . . ." — Ih la lioHllaye ic-Oouz, 
od. 16.57, p. 21.3. 

1660. — “And further, That every Mer- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
Cjr<x>ds or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall pay b) your .Majesty all manner 
of Customs, and all the Su>)sidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien boi*n out of the Realm." - Act 

12 Car. II. cap. iv. s. iv. ITonnage and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680.— To this City of the floating 
. . . which foreigners, with a little varia- 
tion from m/rofw, call carracaa.” — Vieira, 
quoted by Jiluleav. 

1684. — “. . . there was a Carack of Por- 
tugal cast away upon the Reef having on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of Guilders 
in Gold ... a present frenn the King of 
Siam to the King of Portugal." — Ctnoley, 32, 
in Damider's Voyages, iv. 


CABBAWAT, s. This word for 
the seed of Carum carid, L., is (probably 
through Sp. akaravea) from the Arabic 
karaunyd. It is curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic than 
either the Spaiii.sh, or the French and 
Italian carvt, which la.st lias passed into 
Scotch as carv-y. But the Arabic itself 
is a cfirniption [not immediately, 
N.E.D.] of Lat. careum, or Gr. K&pov 
(Dozy). 

CABTMEBL, s. This is, at least 
in the Punjab, tlie ordinary form that 
‘mail-cart* bikes among the natives. 
Such inversions are not uncommon. 
Thus Sir David Ochterlony was always 
called by the Sepoys Loni-okhtar. In 
our memory an officer named Holroyd 
was always called by the Sepoys Royddl, 
[and Broionlow, Lohrun. By another 
curious corruption Mackintosh become.H 
Makkham-tosh, ‘ buttered toast * !] 

CABTOOGE, 9. A cartridge ; kdrtus^ 
Sepoy H. ; [comp. TOSTDAUN]. 

CABTOTA, s. This is the botanical 
name (Caryota urens, L.) of a magnificent 
palm growing in the moisUtr forest 
regions, as in the Western Ghauts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and in 
Burma. A coitspicnons character is 
nresented by its enormous bi])innate 
leaves, somewhat resembling colossiil 
brae ken -fronds, 15 to 25 feet Tong, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge nendent 
clusters cd’ its iiillure..scence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 ffeet 
b)rn; and upwards. It affords much 
Toddy (q.v.) made into spirit and 
.sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
tbe.se pnxJuots in <yV*yloii, where it is 
calletl Kitul. It also affords a kind of 
.sfigo, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leaf-stalks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a good 
tinder. Tlie sp. name uretis ia derived 
from the acrid, burning taste of ibe 
f ru it. 1 1 i.s calle.d, acconfiiig to Brandis, 
the Af/wfr-j»alrn in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, (Econ. 
Did. ii. 206) says that it ia known in 
Bombay as the Hill or Bayo pidm. It 
has penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Cnunar.j The name Caryota aeenis 
taken from Pliny, but his apxdication 
is to a kind of date-|)alm ; his state- 
ment that it afforded the best wine of 
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the East probably suggested the 
transfer. 

c. A.D. his caryotae maxume 

celobrantur, et cibo quidein et suco uber* 
rimae, ex <]^iiibus praecipua vina oricnti, 
iniqua capiti, unde pemo nomen.*'— 

1681. — “'Fhe next tree is the Kettnle. It 
groweth straight, but not so tall or big 
as a Cohr-yiit-Tree j the inside nothing 
but a white pith, as the former. It 
yieldeth a sort of Liquor . , . very sweet 
and pleasing to the Imlate. . . . The which 
Liquor they boy I and iiiako a kind of brown 
sugar called Juggory [see JAGGERTj, Ac.*'— 
Knox, p. 15. 

1777. — “The Caryota ureas, called the 
Saguor tree, grew between Salutiga and 
Kopping, and was said to bo the real tree 
from which sago is m.-ido." — Thunherg, E. T. 
iv. 149. A mistake, however. 

1861.— See <piotation under PEEFUL. 

GASH, s. A name applied by 
Europeans to sundry coins of low 
value in various parts of the Indiois. 
The word in it.s original form is c»f 
extreme ani.icpiity, ^*Skt. hir^iha . . . 
a weight of silver or gold isjual to 
of a Tula” (JViliwms, Skt. Did,; and 
see also a Note, f)u the Kardut, or rather 
kdrshfljHtna, a.s a (*o]q)er coin of great 
antiquity, in TViomu.s’s Pathdn Kings 
of l)eUii, 3(51-362), From tlie Tam, 
form kd^u, or perhaps from .some Koii- 
kani form which we have not tractid, 
the Portuguese seem to have made 
caiauiy wlience the English cash. In 
Cingalese also kdsi is used for ‘coin* 
in general. The Kngli.sh term was 
appropriated in tlie monetary sy.stein 
which prevailed iii S. India up to 
1818 ; thus there was a copper coin 
for use in Madras struck in England 
in 1803, which bears on the reverse, 
“XX Cash.” A figure of this coin is 
given in Ruding, Under this system 
80 ca.sh~l fanani, 42 fanam9 = l sUr 
pagoda. But from an early date the 
Portuguese had applied caixa to the 
sm^ll money of foreign systems, .snch 
a.s those of the Mahiy Islands, and 
especially to that of Llic Chinese. In 
China the word catih i.s u.sed, by 
Europeans and their hangers-on, a,s 
the synonym of tlie CJiinese le and 
wliidi are those coins made of 
an alloy of copper and lead with a 
stpiare hole in tnc middle, which in 
former days ran lOCX) to the Hang or 
.( 4 -v.), and which are strung in 
ceitain numbers on cords. [This type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was in the 
.shape of an axe.] Koiileaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the surviving 
bank-notes of tlie Ming dynasty (A.n. 
1368 onivards), and probably were also 
on the notes of tlieir Mongol prede- 
cessors. • 

The existence of the di.stinct Englisli 
word cHsh may prr^bably have affected 
the form of the corruption before us. 
Th'i.s word had a European origin from 
It. cami, French caisse, ‘the rnoney- 
(*he»st * : this word in book-keeping 
liaving given name to the heading 
of account niid<*r which actual dis- 
biirseirieiit.s of coju were entered (see 
Wedfjtrnod and K.EJ), s.v.). In Min- 
sheii (2iid ed. 1627) The present sense 
of tlie word is not attained. He only 
gives “a tradesman’s dash, or Counter 
to keepc money in.” 

1510.— “They have also another coin 
called cas, 16 of which go to a tai't of 
silver." — rarihma, 130. 

,, “In thw cnnntry (Calicut) a great 
number of opes are produced, one of which 
is worth 4 casee, una one casse is worth a 
guattrino."—dl\d. 172. (Why a monkey 
Bhouid bo worth 4 casst is obscure.) 

1698. — “You must understand that in 
i^unda there is also no other kind of money 
than certoine copper mynt called Caixa, 
of the bigues of a Hollildc'* doite, but not 
half 90 thicke, in the middle whereof is a 
hole to hang it on u string, for that coni- 
numlie the} put two hun<lroth or a thousand 
vpon one .string." — Lxitschoten, 34; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113). 

1600. “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
caxas, whereof 1600 make ono mas.” — John 
Jkivis, in Furchas, i. 117. 

1609.— “11s (lc.s Chinoi.s) apportent la 
roonnoyo qiii a le uours on toiite I’isle de 
lava, et Isles circonvoisines, hi* 4 uelle en 
Ifigiio Malaiqiie est api^ellee Cas. . . . Cette 
monnoyo est jett^e en moulo en Chino, a la 
Ville de Chinchcu.” — IJoutman, in Aav. des 
UoNandois, i. 305. 

[1621. — “In many places they threw 
abroad Cashes (or brasse money) in great 
qiiantety.”- -( J}iary, u. 202.] 

1711.— “ Hoodoos and Cash are Copper 
Coins, eight of the former make one 
Fanhaiii, and ton of the latter one Doo- 
doo. " - -- Acx*it»/cr, 8. [Mxxfoo is the Tel. 
duddii, Skt. dd, ‘ two ’ ; a more modem 
scale is : 2 dootjgaunies~\ doodg : 3 doodtet=* 
1 anna, — ^fad. Uloss. s.v.] 

1718. — “Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Fano).” — Propa^wn of 
tht Gospel in the East, ii. 52. 

1727."“ At Atcheen they have a small 
coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
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12 to 1000 of them goes to one Mace, or 
H. 109. 

c. 1760-60.— ** At Madras and other parte 
of the coast of Coromandelj 80 caadiea 
make a fanam, or Sd. sterling; and 86 
fanama a silyer pagoda, or 7a. 8d. ster- 
ling.”— i 2^ 

1790. — **So far am I from nving credit 
to the late Government {of Madras) for 
cooonomy, in not making* the necessary 
prenmtions for war, according to the 
poaittve orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment^ after having received the most gross 
insult that could m offered to any nation ! 

I think it very possible that every Cash 
of that iU-judged saving may cost the 
comnai^ a crore of rupees. Letter of 
1/ord Cornwallu to £. J. Hollond, Esq., 
see the Madrca Courier^ 22nd Sept. 1791. 

[1792. — ** Whereas the sum of Raheties 
1223, 6 fanama and 30 khas has been de- 
duct^.”— Agreement in Logan, Malabar, 
iii. 226.] 

1813. — At Madras, according to Milbum, 
the coinage ran: 

**10 CaBh=l doo(Uf; 2 docde«s=l pice ; 8 
doodeet^l single fanam,” Ac. 

The following shows a singular cor- 
ruption, probalny of the Chinese tsien, 
ana illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions : — 

1876. — ** All money transactions (at 
Manwyne on the Burman-Chinese frontier) 
are effected in the copper coin of China 
called ^change,* of which about 400 or 500 
go to the rupee. These coins are gener- 
ally strung on cord,” kc,— Report on the 
Country through which the Force paued to 
0ieet the Governor ^ by W. J, Charlton^ M. D, 

An intermediate step in this trans- 1 
formation is found in Cocks’s Japan \ 
Journal^ pamm^ e.g., ii. 88 : 

** But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalitee and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Pagod in multetudes one after another to 
east money into a littel chapell before the 
idalles, most parte . . . being gim or brass 
money, whereof 1(X) of them may vallie som 
lOd. str., and are about the bignes of a 3d. 
English money.” 

OASEBW, B. The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the Anacardivm occidentaley an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced earl^ into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long beforb 
the end ot the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree bv Acosta, 
who wrote in 1678. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in fuU 


note on Lifisehoten^ Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name fmpears to be S. American, 
acajoUj of which an Indian form, kajtt, 
[and Malay gajus], have been made. 
The so-called fruit is the fleshy top of 
the peduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are quite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of Cadju 
gum. 

1678.— “This tree gives a fruit called 
commonly Cain ; which being a good 
stomachic, and of good flavour, is much 
esteemed by all who know it. . . . This 
fruit does not grow everywhere, but is 
found in gardens at the city of Santa Cruz 
in the lungdom of Cochin.” — C. Acosta, 
Tractado, 324 segg, 

1598.— “Cajus groweth on trees like 
apple-trees, and are of the bignes ot a 
Peare.” — Linschoten, p. 94 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
28]. 

ri623.-P. della VaOe, Hak. Soc. i. 136, 
calls it cagitt.] 

1658.— In Piso, De Indiae utriusque Re 
Naturali et MedicA, Amst., we have a good 
cut of the tree as one ot Brasil, called 
Acatbaa **et fructus ejus Acaju.” 

1672.—*'. . . il Cagiu. . . . Questo ^ 
TAmandola ordinaria ^11* India, per il che 


India, per il che 


se ne raccpglie grandissima quantitl^ es- 
sendo la pianta fertilissima e molto fre- 
quente, ancora nelli luc^hi pih deserti et 
inculti.” — Vincemo Maria, 854. 

1673.— Fryer describes the tree under the 
name Cheruse (apparently some mistake), 

p. 182. 

1764.— “...Yet if 

The Acajou l^ply in the garden bloom...” 

Grainger, iv. 

[1813. — Forbes colls it “the chashett- 
apple,” and the “ca/ew-apple.”— Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 232, 238.] 

c. 1830.— “The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at,* but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.”— 
Tom Cringle, ed. 18^, p. 140. 

1875. — “CaJoo kernels.”— OustofiM 
Duties imposed in Br, India up to 1875. 
i 

OABBS^a n.p. The famous 
valley province of the Western Himfl- 
l^a, II. and P. Kashmir^ from Skt. 
Kaimira, and sometimes KdsmMroy 
alleged dv Bumouf to be a contrac- 
tion of Kafyapamlra, [The name is 
more probably connected with the 
KMm tribe.] Whether or not it be 
the Kaepatyrus or jiraspqpf^ of Herod- 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to be 
the Ktupeiria (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 
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Seveial of the old Arabian geographers 
write the name with the guttural 
jt, but this is not so used in modern 
times. 

c. 630 . — *‘The Kingdom of BlUHihl-mi-lo 
(/CaJmira) has about 7000 /i of circuit. On 
all sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
mountains ; these are of prodigious height ; 
aud although there are paths affording ac- 
cess to 'it, these are extremely narrow.” — 
/fioert Taanvg {PH. Bouddh.) ii. 167. 

C. am.— “ yajihmTr . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not less than 60, OW or 70,000 towns or 
viUages. It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate.” 
— SiatHidiy i. 373. 

1275. — ** Kashmir, a proyinco of India, 
adjoining the Turks ; and its people of mixt 
Turk aud Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty .” — Zalarlya Ktizvlni^ in G ildcmeister, 
210 . 

1208.— **KeBhimur also is a province in- 
habited by a people who are idolaters and 
have a language of their own . . . this 
country is the very soiiroe from which 
idolatry has spread abroad.”— 
i. 175. 

1552. — “The Mogols hold ea^cially to- 
wards the IS.E. the region Sogdiana, which 
they now* call Oueximir, and nls^o Mount 
Caucasus whioli uividcs India from the other 
Provinces.”— /iar?*os, IV. vi. 1. 

1616, — ^^Chishmeere, the chiefe thtio is 
called Sirinakar.** — Terry, in J^urchas. ii. 
1467 ; r»o in Roe’s Map, vol. ii. Uak. Soc, 
®d. ; Cmsmer in Foster. iii, 2S3]. 

1664. — “ From all that hath been said, one 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with Kachemire, and that 1 pre- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingd<im.”— firrnfcr, E. T. 128; 
[ed. Con-tkthlfj 400]. 

1676.- 

“ A trial of your kindness 1 must make ; 

Though not for mine, so much as virtue's 
sake, 

The Queen of Cauimere . . 

J)ryden*t Aiirnngzelhey iii. 1. 

1814.— “The shawls of CasBimer and the 
silks of Iran. Jfbrhes, Or. Mem, iii. 177 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 232]. (See KER8ETMERB.) 

OASIS, OAXIS, GAOIZ, &c., b. 
This Spanish and Portuguese word, 
though Dozy gives it only as prHre 
chrdtten^ is "frequently employed by 
old travellers, and writers on Eastern 
subjects, to denote Mahommedan 
divines {mullas and the like). It 
may be suspected to have arisen 
from a confusmn of two Arabic terms 
— Jbddt (see CAZEl^ and JkashUh or 
kaOsl ‘a Christian Presbyter* (from a 
Syriac root signifying aenuU). Indeed 
we sometimes End the precise word 


kashi^ (Ckanx) used by Christian 
writers as if it were the special title 
of a Mahommedan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the special and 
technical title of a Christian priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkish name of Kashlsh 
Dd^h). In tjie first of the following 
quotations the word appears to l)e 
applied by the Mussulman historian 
to prtgfa/i ' priests, and the word for 
churches to pagan temples. In the 
others, except tliat from Major 
Millingen, it is applied by Christian 
writers Uj Mahommedan diWiies, w'hich 
is indeed its recognised .signihcatioii 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In Jarric’s 
TlienauruH (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word Cacinus is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310. — “There are 700 churches (kalttia) 
resembling fortrtis.ses. and every one of them 
oversowing with presbyters (kashlshlLa) 
withotii faith, and monks without religion. ” 
— DeAn-iptirm of the Chinpse City of Khanzai 
(Hangebun) in IFtwa/’j History (see also 
Marco Pvh, ii 106) 

1104.— “The town was inhabited by 
Moorish henuil:; called Cazizaa; and many 
people oame to tliem on pilgrimage, and 
they healed many difioa.'ses, 

Cfanjo, 70 

1514.— “And .<H), frc»in one to another, the 
message passed through four or five hands, 
till it came to a Gkizizl. whom we should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at the King's 
feet . — I^etter of (itor. dr EvipoHy in 

Archie. Stor. Ital. Append, p. 50 

1538. — “Just os the Over was ulTering to 
<loliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very CaclB Moulana, w'hom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
CaciB his Inferiors, all Priests like him- 
self of their wicked aect. J/. Piiiio 
(tr. by H. C.). p. 8. 

1552.— Caciz in the same sense used by 
BarroSy Jl. ii. 1. 

quotation from Barros under 

[1554. — “ Who was a Caciz of the Moors* 
which means in Portuguese an ecclesiastic.” 
— Castahedaj Bk. I. cb. 7.] 

1561 — “The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his COBiB, an old man of much 
authority, who w'as the principal priest of 
his Mosiiue. ” — Correa, by Id. SiarLley^ 113. 

1567.—“. . . The Holy Synod declares it 
neoessaiy to remove from the territorieB of 
His Highness all the inftdels whose ofEIce it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the oaciBBB of the Moors, and the 
preachers of the Qontooa, sorcerers, 

(feiticeiro8)y jovsie^ grous (i.e. joshit or astro- 
logers, and guras)^ and whatsoever others 
make a business of religion among the in- 
ftdefs, and so also the bramans and paibui 
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{tprahkHSy see PTTBVOE).” — Decree 6 of the 
Sacred Council of (?oa, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 4. 

1580. — . . e foi sepultado no campo 
per CaelBeB.” — Prmor e Ilonra^ &c., f. 13t». 

1582.— “And for pledge of the same, he 
would give him his sonno, and one of hia 
chief chaplaines, the which they call Gaciar* 
— Caatahedtiy by N. L. • 

1603.— “And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called Vashishes (Caaciacia) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
pr^Brty .’*— GoeSy in <*atha}/y Ac., 

1648. — “Hero is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Caaia lies 
buried, vrho was the l*edagoffne or Tutor of 
a King of Gnzuratte .** — r<ia Twisty 15. 

1672. — “They call the common j^riests 
Caaia, or by another name Svhieriji (see 
8HEBEEF),' who like their bishops are in no 
way distingui.shed in dress fnjm simple lay- 
men, except by a bigger turban . . . and a 
longer mantle. . . — P. V’incenzo Mariuy 55. 

1688. — “While they were thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor of the law, joined company 
with them.” — Jh^udeiiy L. of A'uror, Ifor/v, 
ed. 1821, xvi. 68. 

, 1870. — “A hierarchical bcxly of priests, 
known to the peoiile (Nestorians) under the 
names of Kieahianea and Afjvnasy is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and tcm^joral f»owers.” 
— Millingen, Wild Life amovg Kooidsy 
270. 

GA88ANAB, CATTANAB, s. A 

priest of the Syrian Church of Malabar ; 
Malayal. kattandry meaning originally 
‘a chief,* and formed eventually from 
the Skt. kartri. 

1606. — “The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Ca^anarea.” - Goucf Oy f. 
285. > litis author gives Catatiara ami 
Ca^aneira as femitiine forms, Cassanar's 
wife.' 'fhe former is Malayal. kattuttiy the 
latter a Port, formation. 

1612. — “A few years ago there aro.se a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
Caaaaiiar on a matter of jurisdiction.”—/'. 
Vinceitto Afaruiy 1.52. 

[1887. — “Mgr. Joseph . . . consecrated 
as a bishop ... a Catenar.’.’— ATa/z. 
of Malabor, i. 211. j 

OASSAT, n.p. A name often given 
in former d^s to the people of Mun- 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this people, Kasdy or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, Kathd. It 
must not be confQunded with Cathay 
(q.v.) wdth which it has nothing to do, 
[See BEAN.] 

1769. — In DAlrymphie Orient. Jtepert. wo 
find Caaiay (i. 116). 


1795.— All the troopers in the King's 
service are natives of Caaaay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmans .” — Synidy 
p. 318. 

CAS80WAB7, s. The name of 
this great bird, of which the first 
species known (Oamaniis galeatiis) is 
found only in Ceram Island (Moluccas^ 
is Malay Icamvarl or Juimdrl; [accord- 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
kasuuxirt, and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the w'ord before 
1863]. Other species have been ob- 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Australia. 

[1611. — “St. James hia Oinny Hons, tho 
Caaaawarway moreo ver. ( Note by ( *oryat . ) 

“ An East Indian bird at St. James in tho 
keeping cJ Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coafe.s, but eat them aa whot you will.” — 
PeOjchaniy in Paneg. iJerses on (’oryal’s 
CraditifSy aig. 1. 3r. (1776) ; (quoted by Scott, j 
1631.- “Do Emeu, vulgo Caaoaria. In 
in-^ula Ceram, aliistjue Moluccensibus vicinis 
insuli.M, Celebris haec avis reporitur.”— ^(<0. 
Hfmtiiy lib. v. c. 18. 

J659.- “This aforesaid bird CoaaebArea 
al«> will swallow iron and lead, tts we once 
learned by experience. For when our Coniie.s- 
tabcl once had lieen casting bullets cm the 
Admiral’s Bastion, and then went b> dinner, 
there came one of these CoBBebarea on tho 
ba.stion, and swallowed 50 of tho bullets. 
And . . . next flay I found that the bird 
after keeping them a while bis maw had 
regularly eiLet up again ali the 50.”— i/. J. 
Sctitr, 86. 

1682. — “On the islands Sumatra ('0 
Banda, and tho other adjoining island-s of 
the Molucca.s t».ero is a certain bird, which 
by tho natives i.s culled Emtn or AV»e, but 
otherwise is commonly ii.imed by us 
Kaauaria”— AVer/fo/', ii. 281. 

1705.—“ The Caaaawaria is about the big- 
ness of a largo Virginia Turkey. His head 
i.s tho sarno as a Turkey’s : and he has a k>ng 
stiff hairy Beard ui»on his Breast before, 
like a Turkey. . . Fun neL in DAmpiery 

iv. 266. 

CASTE, s. “ The artificial divisions 
of stjcicty in India, first made known 
to IIS by the Portugue^se, and described 
by them under their term caHte, signify- 
ing * breed, race, kind,* which ha.s been 
retained in English under the supposi- 
tion that it was the native name’* 
{Wedgwoody s.v.). [See the extra- 
ordinary derivation of Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elphinstone prefers to 
write “Gewff.** 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
guese writer Barbosa (1616) applies the 
word coda to the divisions of Hindu 
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society. He calls* these divisions in 
Narsin^ and Malabar so many lets 
de {jerUtos^ i,e, ‘laws’ of the heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word citsta in a less 
technical way, wdiich shows how’ it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, speaking of the 
King of (‘alicut : “This King keeps 
1000 women, to wdiom lie ^ves regular 
maintenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the swijepers of 
his palaces . . . these are ladies, and 
of good family ” (tistns mom. fuUihjan e 
dt' boti casta. — In (HI. tif Lisbon 
Academy., ii. 316). So also (\istan- 
heda ; “There lied a kniglil who was 
called Fernflr) Lojiez, homnn. de boa 
casta’’ (iii. 239). Tn the ipiuUitioii.s 
fifuu Barro.s, Correa, and Garcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

c. 1444. -“'Whoiiee 1 conclude that this 
race (casta) of men is the most agile and 
dextercavs that there is in the world.’* — 
f Xit i. 14. 

-- “The Admiral . . . rcMvivod those 
Naircs with hrmoiir and joy, sluiwing great 
contentment w'ith th<* King for sending hi.s 
message by such persons sa}ing that ho 
expected this coming of theirs pro.spcr, as 
there did not enter into the busine.'^s any 
man of the caste of the Moors. I. 

vi. 5i 

1561. “Some of them asserted that they 
were of the caste {aosUi) af the C'hristians.’* 
f'onva, /.fi/irfrof, i. 2, (iSo. 

1563. -“One thing is to be noted . . . that 
no one changes fnim hi.'< father’s trade, and 
all tho.se of the s.(ino caste of .»hi>e- 

rnakors are the siinie.”— (wiin in, f. 213^*. 

1.567. — “ In somcs jiarts of thi.s Pr<iviuco (of 
Goa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 
diatmet races or castes {nisUv) of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so .superstiti^ 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or drink with those of a lower. , . ."---Decree 
2nd of the Aured Council oJ'<w<ki, in Archie, 
Part. Orient., fosc. 4. 

1572.- 

“ Duus modes ha de gente ; porque a nobro 
Nairos chaniado.s sao, e n monos diiui 
Polea.s tori' per nornc, a iiuein obriga 
A lei mio mtsturar a castA aiitiga.’*- 

(\imdrs, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

“ Two modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 

Caste 

PoMas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher strain.” 

1612. — “As regards the castes (ctw&w) the 
groat impediment to the conversion of the 


Gentoos is the superstition which they main- 
tain in relation to their castes, and which 
prevents them from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior' or 
inferior ; these of one observance with those 
of another.” — pcM^o, Dec. V. vi. 4. See also 
as regards the Portuguese use of the word, 
(Joucen, ff. 103, 104, 105, 1066, 1296; 
Synodo, 186, &c. 

1613. — “The Banians kill nothing; there 
are thiriio and cxld several! Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not eat with each other.” — iv. IVithmgton, 
in Pitrcfuis, i. 485 ; see also Pilgri/tuxye, 
pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. -- “llie common Bramane hath 
eighty tvro Casts or 'I'ribes, fuming to 
themselves the name of that tribe. . . — 

Lord' a Biffphjtj of the Banians, p. 72. 

1673. — “The mixture of Casts or Tribes 
of all Imlia are distinguished hv the different 
mudes of binding their Turbats." — P'ryti\ 
11.5. 

c. 1760. — “The distinction of the Gcnkxis 
into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable of'ject of their religion.” — Grose, 
i. 201. 

1763 — “The Casts or tribes into which 
the Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
travellers to be eighty-four. ’’—Orwie (eo. 
1803), i. 1. 

[JS20 - “The Kayastha.s (pronounced 
Knists, hence the W(»rd caste) follow next." 

-ir. HaviiUon. hescr, of ihndc^stan, i. 109.] 

1878— “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for the conceptitm i> a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring Uf> 
and pass away.’’--/'*. Jaavi, Ost-Indisch^ 

Jlandrcet’k nnd (Jf^Ct'rbe, 13. 

Castes aiv, annrdiug to Indian 
social views, either high ov low. 

Low- caste llindtvxs in their own 
land arc. t(' all ordinary apprehension, 
slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally un- 
acceptable in pcrsi»n and surroundings. . . . 
Yet olFensivc aa is the fvic-casO Indian, were 
I ehtatc-ow ner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, snux)th -faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my colony.”— M'. G. Patgrave, in 
Fortnightly Her., cx. 226. 

Ill the Matlras Pres, castes are also 
^Bight-hand' and ^ Left-ha7id.' This 
distiiicliou rejueseuts the agricultural 
classes oil the one liand, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
|xiinted t)ut bv F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days ol Ft. St. George, faction- 
lights between the two were very 
common, and the terms right-hand ana 
left-hand castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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quently iu Mr. Tall>ovs Wheeler’s 
extracts from them. They are men- 
tioned by Couto. [See Nelson^ Mmhiray 
Pt. ii. p. 4 ; Oppert, Orig. Inhab, p. 67.1 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this feud 
to be “ nothing else than the occiisioual 
outbreak of the smouldering an tcigonism 
l>etween Braliinauisiu anj BmldhiMu, 
although in the lapse of tiges both 
rties have lost sight of tiie fact, 
le points on whicm they split now 
are mere trifles, such as paiading on 
horse-back or in a i)alankeen iu pro- 
cession, erecting a i>andal or marriage- 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, &t*. The 
right-hand party is headed bv the 
Brahmans, and includes the Paria.s, 
who assume the van, beating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The chief of the left-hand are the 
Panchalars [i.e. the Five Classes, 
workers in metal and stone, &c.], 
followed by the Pallars and workers 
in leather, who sound their long 
trumpets and engage the Parias.” (In 
Joum, Ethnol Soc. N,S. 1869, p, 112.) 

1612. — “From these four caatea are fle- 
rived 196 ; and those again are divided into j 
two parties, which they call and j 

Elange [Tam, lalangai^ tcUingaij^ which is as ! 
much as to say ‘the right hand ' and ‘the 
left hand. . — Couto j u. r. j 

The word is current in French : J 

1842. — “II eat clair qne lea castes nVmt ! 
iamais pu exiater solid ement sans une vori- j 
table oonaervatvon reUgiense.”— rv»o-« \ 
de PkU, Positive, v\, 605. ' 

1877. — **Noub aVons abcjU les caatea c*t 
lea privil^es, nous avona inscrit partout le 
prince de I’^galit^ devant la loi, nous avons 
donne le suffrage h tous, iiiais voilDi qu*on 
reclame maintenantl’^alit^ des conditions.” 
— JS. de Lavetfye, JJe la l*ropri^t4, p. iv, 

Ca4lte is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as *a high-caste Ara]>.’ In 
such cases the usage may jK)s.sibly 
have come directly from the Port. 
{dta caatay casta badxay in the sense of 
breed or strain. 

OASTEES, s. Obsolete. Thelndo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the word 
caMip>y which they used to denote 
chiloren born in India of Portuguese 
parents ; much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1699. — “ Liberi vero nati in Indift, utroquo 
parente Luaitano, oastisos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fere Lusitanis similes, colore tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad adlvum non 
nihil defleotant. £x eastiaia deinde nati 


magis magi^ue ailvi flunt, a parentibus et 
mestieis magis denectentes ; porro et mestieis 
nati per omnia indigenis respondent, ita ut 
in tertift generatione Lusitani relimiis India 
sunt similiimi.*’— Z>« Bry, ii. 76 ; {Linschoten, 
[Hak. Soc. i. 1841). 

1638. — “lies habitans sont ou Caatiaea, 
e’est k dire Portugais nntiirols, et noz de 
pere et de mere Portugais, ou Alestizes, e'est 
a dire, iiez d’vn pere Portugais et d’vno mere 
Indienne. ” — Mandelslo. 

1653.—“ Les CaatiaaoB sont ceux qui aont 
nays de pere et mere reinols (Reinol); ce 
mot viont de Casta, qui signitie Race, ila 
.vmt mesprizez des Keynols. . . 6row5, 

^^oyagts, 26 (od. 1657). 

1661. — “Dio Stadt (Negapatam) ist zim- 
lich volksreich, doch mehrentheils von 
Mastycen Caatycen, und Portugesichen 
Christen. ” — Walter Sekidze, 108. 

1699.—“ Castees wives at Fort St. 
Ccorge.” — CV/W,yt« of English on the Coast, in 
Wheeler, i. 356. 

1701-2. — In the MS. Retnrns of Persons in 
the Serme of the lit. f/onhle. thA A. /. 
(hntiMmj, in the India Office, for this year, 
we find*, “4th (in (buncil) Matt. Kmpson, 
Sea Custc*mer, marry ’d CasteeB," and under 
1702, “13. Cliarles Bugclen . . . inarry'd 
Casteez " 

1726.—“. . . or the offspring of the same 
by native women, to wit Misiices and Caati* 
cea, or V>lacka . . . and M(X)r.s." — Valent! jn, 

V, 3. 

CASUARINA, s. A tree {Casuar- 
ina mnrirata, Ro.xb. — X. 0. Gasiiarineae) 
iiidigcnou.s ou the coast of Chittagong 
and ilie Burmese ])rovinces, and .south- 
ward a.s far as Qiu.en stand. It wa.s 
\ntro<iuted into Bengal by Dv. F. 
i Buchanan, and Las beeiilargely adopted 
as an ornamental tree botn in BengJil 
and in Southern India. The tree has 
a con.si ierable superficial resemblance 
to a larch or otlier finely-feathered 
conifer, making a very acceptable 
variety in the hot plain.s, where real 
pines will not grow. [The name, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott, appears to be 
based on a Malayan name associating 
the tree with the Cassowary, as Mr. 
Skeat suggests from the resemblance 
of its needles to the quills of the bird,] 

1861.— See quotation under PEEPUL 

1867.— “Our road lay chiefly by th« sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of caauarlna trees.’*— Af. -Co/. 
lewin, A Fly on the Wheely 362. 

1879.— “It was lovely in the white moon- 
light, with the curving shadows of ^Ims on 
the aewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
caanarinaa, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . f -Jutss Bird, Golden Cher- 
sonessy 275«. 
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OATAHABAN, d. Also OUT- 
MUBBAM, CUTMUBAL. Tam. 
hcUtu^ ‘binding,* nmrarn^ ‘wood.* A 
raft formed of three or four logs of 
wood lashed toother. The Anglo- 
Indian accentuation of the last syllable 
is not correct. 

1583.— '‘Seven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbers five form the lx)ttom ; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and another makes a poop which 
is under water, and on which a man sits. . . 
These boats are called Oatameroni.*' — Bafbr!^ 
f* 3*2. 

1673."-" Coasting along mmo Catta- 
maraif (IjQgs lashed to that advantage that 
they waft on all their (loods, only having a 
' Sail in the midst and Paddles tr> guide them) 
made after u«. . . .” — ‘24. 

1698.-— " Some time after the Cattamaran 
brought a letter. . . -In IP/teeW, i. 334. 

1700. Un pecheur assia aur un catima- 
ron, c'est h dire sur quelques grosses pieces 
de l>ois li<?ea ensemble en manibre de 
radeau.” — Lett, Edif. x. 58. 

«. 1780. — "The wind was high, and the 
ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
forenoon parted from that Viy which .she was 
riding, before that one who wjw corning 
from the .sh<'ro on a Catamaran could reach 
her.” — Orin*\ lii, 3U0 


mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the woixi, e.y. Can. kdehu^ 
Tam. kdBUy Malay haditi, De Orta, 
whoiie judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to be the 
lycium of the ancients, and always 
applied thai name to it ; but I)r. 
Koyle has shown that lycium was an 
extract from certain species of herherisy 
known in the bazars as rasQt, Cutch 
is first mentioned by BarlK>sa, among 
the drugs imported into Malacca. But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
brought fnuii tJapaii about the middle 
of the 17 til century. In the 4th ed. 
<jf Schroder’s Pkarmacop. Medico-dvy- 
micHy Lyons 1654, it is briefly de- 
scribed as Catediu or Terra Japowkety 
terrae exoti<m’* (HafUntry and 
fliUkigiTy 214). This misnomer has 
long survived. 

1516. — “ . . . drugs from Cambay ; amongst 
which there is a drug which we do not 
pcwfsefw, and which they call pnM (see 
PUTCHOCK) and another called cachft.^ — 
Barhimt, 193 , 

15.54. — “The V»ahar of Cate, which here 
(at Onnuz) they call cacho, is the same as 
that of rice.” — *4. Mfmw, 22. 


1810, — Williani.'wjn ( V'. .V. i 6,5) applies the ; 
term to the rafts of the llra/.ilian fisher- j 
men. 

1836. — “None can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful people that man- 
age them . . . ea<^h catamaran lutn one. 
two, or three mou . . . thoy sit crouched 
uiKin their heels, thi'owing their (xiddles 
about very dcxtcnmsly, but very unbke 
-‘fjflters /torn .34. 

I860.— “The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandtd." — Ceylon^ 

i. 442. 

[During the w^ar with Napoleon, the 
word came to be a]»plied t.o a .sort of 
fire-ship. " Great hopes have been 
formed at the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
certain vessels which were filled with 
combustibles and called catftinaniBa.** 
— (Ld. Stanhopey Life of Pitty iv. 218.) 
This may have introiluced the word in 
English and led to its use as ‘ old cat ’ 
for a .shrewish hag.] 

OATEOHU, also CUTCH and 
OAUT, 8. An astringent extract 
from the wood of sevem species of 
Acacia (Acacia catechuy Wilid.X the 
khairy and Acacia sttma, Kurz, Ae, 
Bundroy D. C. and probahlv more. The 
extract is called in H. kathy [Skt. kvaiky 
‘to decoct’], but the two first com- 


1563 — " CoUoqm'j* XXXI. Concornmg 
the w'ood vulgarly called Cate ; and con- 
mining proti table matter on that subject.”— 
UurrUi^ f 12.5 

1578 --“The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Areca, anti with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture." AcrtsUi, T/urf. 150. 

1585. — Saxsetti mentions catu as deri^'ed 
from the JC/nuhni tree. i.r. in modern Hindi 
the li/uiir (Skt. l/uuifnt). 

1 1616. ‘ ‘ 01 0 VMgs Catcha. Lei- 

terSy IV. 1*27. J 

1617. — “And there was rec. out of the 
AdvU, v\A . . 7 hhds drugs cacha ; 5 ham- 
pers ix)chf>k " ( xio PUTCHOCE). — Cocks** 
Diary, i *294. 

1759.— " [sec HUBTAULj and 
Cotch, Eiirth-oil, and Wood-oil.” — List 
Burma ProduetJi Dalrymple, Oriaiial 
Hfprrt. i. 109. 

o. 1760. — “To these three articles (bet^ 
aroca, and ebunam) is often added for luxeiy 
what they call cachoonda, a Japan-eaxttl, 
which from perf tunes and other mixtiuSMB, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receivea soch 
improvement as to be sold to advantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they cal) 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated per- 
fumed composition. . . (Vrme, i. 238 . 

1813.—". . . The pei^nts manufacture 
cateoho, or terra Ja^icoy from the Keiri 
\hhair’\ tree {Mimosa eaUehu) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankana, but in 
no other part of the Indian Pseninaula*' 
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[erroneous)). — Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 303 ; [2nd 
od. i. 193]. 

OATHAT, n.p. China ; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 
In the 16th century, anc^ even later, 
from a inisundersmnningof the medieval 
travellers, Cathay was supposed to be 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented in many maps. Its identity 
with China was fully recognised by P. 
Martin Martini in his Atlas Sinensis; 
also by Valentijn, iv. Chma, 2. 

1247.-“Kitai autem . . . homines simt 
pagani, qui habent literam specialem . . . 
homines benigiii et hnmani satis esse vide- 
antur. Barliam non habent, ct in di.spusi- 
tione faciei satis concordant cum Mongalis, 
non tamen sunt in facie ita lati . . . moHores 
artifices non invoniuntur in toto mundo . . . 
terra eorura est opulenta valde.” — J. de Plano 
Carphiif Ilut. Mougnlontm, 603-4 

1253.— “Ultra est rnagna Cataya, qui 
antiquitus, ut credo, dicebantur Sores. . . . 
Isti Catai sunt jjarvi homines, lixnicndo 
multum aapirantes per nares ct . . . habent 
i)arvam uperturain wulorum,” kc. —Jtin. 
Wilhefmi de Jiuh'ui\ 291-2. 

c. 1330. — “ Cathay is a very groat Empire, 
which extendeth over more than c. days’ 
journey, and it hath <*nly one l<;rd. . . 

Fritir Jorcf<in as, p. 54. 

1404. — “ E lo mas alxofar [see ALJOFAR] 
que on el mundo so lia, .se pesia e falla en 
a^l mar del Catay. Claeijo, f , 32. 

1555.— “The Yndiams called Catheies 
have eche man many wines.” — Watremin, 
Fardleof Faciovas^ M. ii. 

1598. — “ In the lando lying westward from 
China, they say there arc white people, and 
the land called Cathaia, where (as it is 
thought) are many Christians, and th.al it 
should confine and lx>rder u}.K)n Pf-nrla."*— 
LinschoteH, 57 ; [Hak. Soc. i. ]2t3]. 

[1602. — . . and arriued at any port© 
within the dominions r>f the kingdomes of 
Cataya, China, or Japan.’ — Birdtrrwfl, Fir^J 
Letter Book, 24. Here Chma and Cataga are 
spoken, of as different countries. Cornp. 
Birdv'ood, Rep. on Old Rec., 168 not«j.] 

Before 1633.— 

“ ril wish you in the Indies or Cataia. . . .” 

Beaum. <t Fietrk., The Wonuin's Prize, 
iv. 5. 

1634.- 

Domadoros das terras e dos mares 

NSo so im Malaca, Indo e Person streito 

Mas na China, Catai, Jafioo ostranho 

Lei nova introduzindo em sanro banho.” 

Malaga Contjuisfada. 

1664.— “’Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there wont caravans every year from Kache- 
mire, which crossed all those mountains of 
the great Tibet, entred into Tartary, and 


arrived in about three months at Oataja. 

. . .” — Bernier, E. T., 136; [ed. Oonstmle, 
425]. 

1842.-^ 

“ Bettor fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay. ” 

Tennttson, Locksley Halt. 

1871.—“ For al)out three centuries the 
Northern Provinces of China had been de- 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the Khitan . . . 
whose rule subsisted for 200 years, and 
originated the name of Khitui, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years 
China has l)een known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, nnil bo tho.so w'hoso acquaint- 
ance with it wtu* got l)y that channel.” - 
Marco Polo, latrod. ch. ii. 

CArS-ETE, s. A .stone of value 
found in Ceylon, it is de.scribed by 
iJana as a form of chalcedony of a 
greeni.sh grey, with glowing internal 
reflections, whence the Portuguese call 
it Olho dc fjnto, which our word trans- 
lates. It appears from the rpiotation 
below from Dr. Hoyle that the Pali 
oculus of Pliny Inxs been identified 
with the caCs-ciff', whieh may well he 
the case, though the odd circuin. stance 
noticed by Itoyle may be only a 
curious coincidence. [I'he phiuse hilll 
kl dnkh floe.s not a]»pear in rlaft's Diet, 
The u.sual name is lahsaniijiJ, Mike 
garlic.* The Burme.se ^Are .sai(J to call 
it kyonng, ‘a 

c. A.D. 70.-' “The stone called f'Me is 

white, and hath within it a black apple, the 
rnids whereof a n.an .shall see t.o glitter like 
gold. . . — Hot hind's Phnif, ii. 62.5. 

c. 1340. — “ Qiiaodain regioue.s monetiitii 
non habent, sed pro ca utuutur l.vpidibu.s 
(juos dicinius Cati OculOB.”— Cowf/, in i*og- 
gias, JP. Var. Foi’tnnae, lib. iv. 

1516. — “And there are found bkewi.so 
other stones, .such a-s Olho de gato, Chryso- 
lites, an»l aiuethy.sts, of whieh 1 do not treat 
hocause they are of little value.” /iurbosa, 
ill Lisbon Acad., ii. 390. 

1599.— “Lapis insuper alnw ihi vulgaris 
est, quem Lusitani olhos de gatto, id est, 
ocalnm J'clinnm vocant, proptcroa quod cum 
CO et colore et facie conveniat. Nihil autern 
aliud quam ockaU'S e.st.” -l)e Jiry, iv. 84 
[after Linsrhoten ) ; [Hak. Soc. j. 61,’ ii. 141]. 

1672. -“Tlie Cat’B-eyee, by tlu* Portu- 
guese oilled Olh/a de Gatos, occur in Zeylon, 
(■amltaya, and Pegu ; they are more 
esteemed by the Indians than by the Portu- 
guese ; ff>r .some Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power anfl riches 
will never dimiuiKh, hut always increase.”— 
Raldaeus, Germ. ed. 160. 

1837.— “lieli ocuhis, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. c. 55, is considered by Hardouin to 
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be equivalent to oiil de chat— 'iiamed in 
India bifli ke ankh.** — Himhi Medi- 
cint^ p. 103. 

CATTY, s. 

a. A weight used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Archipelago. The Chinese name is 
kin or chin. The word kali or hUi 
is Malayo.Ja\'ancse. It Ts <iqnal to 
16 taels, i.e. H lb. avoird. or 625 
grammes. This is the weight fixed by 
treaty ; hut in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by te<i- vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal- merchants in 
Honan. 

(1551. Cate.” See quotation under 

PECUL ] 

1598.--“Evorie Catte is as much rw 20 
Portiugall ounces.” — LniAthoifn^ 34 ; [llak. 
8oc. i. 1111). 

1601. -“Their ]Hmnd they cull a Cate j 
which is one and twontie uf our ounce!*.*’ — j 
(Jupi. John, Ihn'iSy in PnrclM.<, i. 123. | 

1600. — “ Offering to enact anvmg thcjn the 
ponaliie (tf death to such as would sel <uie 1 
cattie of .spice to tlio Jbdluudor.s." -/ifefiny. i 
>»bid. i. 109. I 

1610. - “And (I pray-ododi 1 havo.tbtjord ' 
one hundred thirtio nine 'i’unnes, six 
Cathayea, one qnarterne two p<innd of • 
nutmegs and sixe hundred two and twenty 
snekettos of Mace, which inaketh thirfie 
.sixo Tuimes, iiftcenc Cathayea one qiiar* 
tome, one and tweniie pound.” 

^fidlHon^ i. 2V7. In this passage, 

however, Ctithn>f s seems ho a strange 
hluiider of Purehas or his coy»yist for ('-rf. 
Smh'tti' is proluibly Malay “a iiu?;usur<*, 

a stwitcd quantity.” ['I'he woril appears as 

yifb'll in a letter of 1615 [I'o^Ur. lii. 175). 
Mr. Skeat suggests that it is a misre.ading 
for Pecul. Sni‘<i(. he meum.s ‘to 

measure anythintr ’ (indertmtely 1, luit 
iiover used ftjr a detinite iii' iisure.J 

b. Tim word catty in another 

xense in the folb»\\iiig jirussiige. A note 
siiya that ‘H'aff// nr more literally 
Kiiitoo Is a Tamil word .siguifyijig 
batta” (q.v.). But may it not rather 
be a ckrritail error for batty ! 

1659.—-“ If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty.” — Letter in 
Wheeler^ i. 162. 

CATUB, K. A li gbt rowing vessel 
used on the coasf oi MalaKir in the 
early days of the Portuguese. We 
have not been able to trace the name 
to any Indian source, [u ideas jmsibly 
Skt. chatura^ ‘swift*]. Is it not pro- 


bably the oririn of our ‘ ctUter ’ ? We 
see that Sir K. Burton in his Com- 
mentary on Canioens (vol. iv. 391) 
says : “ Catur k the Arab, katvreh^ a 
small craft, our ‘ cutter.' ” [This view 
is rejected by the N.E.l)., which re- 
gards it as an English word from ‘to 
cut.'] We caqnot say when cutter was 
introduced in marine use. We cannot 
find it in Danipier, *nor iii Robinson 
Crusoe; tlie first instfince we have 
found is that quoted below from 
Anson^s Voyage. [The N.E.lJ. has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Blutoau gives catur as an Indian 
term indicating a small war vessel, 
which in a calm can be aided by 
oars. Jal {ArchAologir Navale^ ii. 259) 
quotc.s Witsen as saying that the 
Uaturi nr Almadias* were Calicut 
ves.scl.s, having a length of 12 to 13 
]>afes (60 to 05 feet), sharp at Ixith 
cnd.<, and cnrviiig l>ack, using l>oth 
.sails and oars. But there was a larger 
kmd, 80 feet long, with only 7 or 8 
feet ]H*am. 

ir»10. -'“There is also .'inuthor kind of 
vessel. . . . These are all made of ono piece 
. . . sharp at both ends. These .ships are 
rallc<l Chaturi, and go either with a sail 
or ojirs more swiftly than any galley, yWfo, 
or brigantine,” — Varthtnuiy 154. 

1544.-'* “ , . , navipium niajus quod vocant 
caturem .”— Fra nr. Aut'. Ephtotae^ 121. 

1519. * “ Naves item duas (quaa ludi 
catures vocant) ‘*urami'l cclcritate armari 
jus'sil, vt nram mantimam legentes, hostes 
«’umiiic.itu prohibercnt.” — de Bello 

(\f mint no, 1331, 

1552 “And tlii^ inter the Governor 
^ellt to have built in fochiii thirty Catnrea, 
which are vessels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantines .” — FaManMat iii. 271. 

15SS. — “ (\imlxiicaiii orain J.acobiLS Lac- 
tcus dm^bos catuiibus tueri ju.ssus. , , — 

lib. xiii. od. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. — “ Bireines, scu Cathuris quam 
plurimae ct'iiduntur in Lassaon, Javae civi- 
I>e Bry. iii. 109 (where there 
i.s a plate, iii. No. xxxvii.). 

1688. -“No man was so Ixild to contra- 
dict the mail of (lod ; and they all went 
to the Arsenal There they found a good 
and siitlicient bark of those they call Catur, 
liusidtis seven old foysts.” — Dryden^ Life of 
Xarirr^ in Worlvy 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742. . . . to prevent even the possi- 

bility of the galcous escaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters behmging to the Centurion 
and the Ghiurster were Both maimed and 
sent in shore. . . .dwsoa’s Voyage, 9th ed. 
17*56, p. 251. Cutter also ocean pp. Ill, 
129, 150, and other places. 
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CAUVEBY, n.p. The great river 
of S. India. Properly Tam. Kdviri, 
or rather Kdveriy and Sanscritized 
Kdvert, The earliest mention is that 
of Ptolemy, who writes the name 
(after the Skt. form) XdfSrjpos (sc. vora- 
fi6s)» The Kafidpa of tlie Periplua 
(c. A.D. 80-90) }nol>ali*y, however, 
represents the same name, the Xa/Sijpts 
ifiiropiSv of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name lias been much debated, and 
several plausible but unsiitisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thus 
the Skt. form Kdveri has been ex- 
plained from that language by hivera 
‘saffron.’ A river in the Tamil 
country is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non-mytliological Skt. name. 
The Cauverv in tlood, like other S. 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue. 
And the form Kdveri has been ex- 
plained by Bp. Caldwell jus i)os.sibly 
from the llravidian kdt^\ ‘iva ochre’ 
or kd (hd-vn)^ ‘a grove,’ and cr-?/, Tel. 
‘a river,’ fir-f, Tam. ‘a sheet of water’ ; 
thus either ‘red river’ or ‘grove river.’ 

( The Madnis AdtniH. ^7os's*. takes it 
mill Xvf, Tam. ‘grove,’ Jiud en\ Tam. 
‘tank,’ from its <'nguial source in a 
garden tfink.] Kd-vin^ however, the 
form foiuni m inscription.s, Jiffords a 
more .satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
vi/.. Kd-viriy ‘grove -extender,’ m- 
develoi>er. Any one who has travelled 
along the river will have nciticed the 
thick groves ail along the lianks, w'hich 
form a remarkable feature of the 
stream. 

c, 150 A.D.— 

“ Xa|9^pou n-oragoO iKfioXdi 

Xa/irjptt ififTopidy /* — Ptolemy, lib. vii. 1. 
The last was proliably represented by 
Kaveripatan, 

c. 545. — “Then there is Siolodelia, t.e, 
Taprobane . . . and then again on the 
Continent, and further back, is Marallu, 
which exports concb-sbolls ; itaber, which 
exports alabandinum." — Cotnuu, Topog, 
ChrigL in CatJiCLy, &c. clxxviU. 

1310-11.— After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the bonks of the 
river BIfl&obarl, and bivouacked on the 
sands/’ — Amir Khutr&y in Elliot, ii. 90. 

The Cauvery appears to be ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

GAVALLT, 8. . This is mentioned 
as a fish of Ceylon by 1775 
(p. 57). It is no doubt the same that 
is described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [see Grwfs note, Hak. Soc. 


i. 3881 It may represent the genus 
Eq^iutoy pf which 12 spp. are described 
by Day (Fishes of India, pp. 237-242), 
two being named by difterent zoolo- 
gists E. cabalUt, Biit Dr. Day hesi- 
tates to identify the fish now in 
question. The fish meiitioiied in the 
tourih and fifth quotations may be the 
same species ; but that in the fifth 
seems doubtful. Many of the spp, 
are extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
by the poor. 

c. 1610. — “Ces Moucois pescheiirs pren- 
nent entr’.autrefl grando quantity a’vno 
sorte de petit poianon, qui n'est pas pliin 
grando tjuo la main ot large commo vn 
petit brcriiean. lies Portugais Tappellont 
Pcsche oauallo. 11 ewt lo plus coiumun 
de toutc ceate coate, ot e'est do ijiioy ils 
font !e plna grand trahe ; ear ila lo fendent 
par la nutitii?, its lo salcnt, ot le font secher 
au soleil .*' — Pifrard de Laml, i. 278 ; see 
also 309 ; [Ila’k. Stx-. i. 427 : ii. 127, 294, 
299J. 

1620. ■ “The lie inrieht n.a with many 
goodthing.4; BiitTols, . . . o>8teriii, Breams, 
Cavalloes, and stx>reof other fish. "-—AVir T. 
Jln'beri, 28 . 

16.52. — “There is .'mother very smidl fiflli 
vulgarly eallod Cavalle, which is good 
enough to eat, hnt in)t very wholesome.'* — 
Phthppus a Sayiet. Tr^iitale, in Fr. Tr. 383. 

1796,- - ‘‘'ITic uf/ki, called in Portuguese 
cavala, has a good taHto when fresh, but 
when .stilted becomoN like the herring."— A’m 
Puolmi, E. T., p. 240. 

1875.--“ r«r«»a: dent^r (Bl. Schn.). This 
fi«h of wide ninge from the Meditorranoan to 
the cojist of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
tish, being indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in oontudorable numbers, chiefly 
during the Hummer months, around the 
coast, in not very deep water : it varies in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
feet." — Si. Helena, by J. V, Melliw. p. 106. 

CAWNBY, OAWNY, s. Tam. 
hdni^ ‘property,* hence ‘land,* [from 
Tam. few, ‘to see,* w'hat is known 
and recomised,] and so a measure of 
land Qs^ in uie Madras Presidency. 
It varies, of course, >)ut the standara 
Gavmy is considered to lie =» 24 manai 
or Ql1>lindB (q.v.X of 2,400 sq. f. each, 
hence 57,600 sq. f. or ac. 1*322. This 
is the oi^y sense in which the word 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘ Indian 
Vocabulary * of 1788 has the word in 
the form Oonnya, but with an unin- 
telligible explanation. 

1807.— “The land measure of the Joghxn 
ie as follows; 24 Adiee square^l Ooly; 
100 Colies^l Caaaj. Out of what is 
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called oharitv however the Culy is in fact 
a Bamboo 26 Adica or 22 feet 8 inches in 
length . . . the Ady or Malabar foot is 
therefore 10 ^^inches nearly ; and the custo- 
nmry canity contains 51,375 sc}. feet, or 
^iNAr nearly ; while the proper caaay 
would only contain 43,778 feet."- Buck- 

anaUf MysorCf Ac, i. 0. 

OAWNPOBE, n.p. The correct I 
name is Kflnhpur, * the town of Katih, 
Kanhaiya or Krishna.* The city of 
the Doab so called, having in i891 
a population of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at first 
a.s tlie ba'^xr and dependence of tlie ! 
cantonment e.stahlished here under a 
treaty nuide with the Nabob of Oudh 
in 1766, and afterwards as a great 
mart of trade. 

CAYMAN, s. This is not u.sed in 
India. It is an American name for 
an alligator ; from the Oarib amyiiumn 
{LUM). But it appears formerly to 
liave been in general use among the 
Dutch in the East, fit is one of 
those words “which the Portuguestj 
or Spaniards ve.rv early ciaught uji in 
one }mrt of the world, and naturalised 
j a another.’* {N.E.}K)\ 

1530.-'“ The country is extravagantly 
hot; and the rivers arc full of Caimans, 
which arc certuin wator-lizftrdrt [hgArti)," 
— Nur^nodc Oucffian^ in Barrmsio, iii. 

1598. -“In this river (Zaire or (Jong<») 
there are living divers kinds of creatures, 
and in pfirticular, mighty great crt>codiles, 
which the country j>eoplo there citll 
Caiman." — PujiifctUi, in Harloian Coll, of 
Voyages, ii. 533. 

This is an instance of the wav in 
which we so often see a word belong- 
ing to a diflerent (piarter of the world 
undoubtingly ascriln^d tf) Africa or 
Asia, as tlie ease inav be. In the 
next quotation we find it ascribed to 
India. 

1631, — “Lib. V. cap. iii. De Crocodilo 
qui per toiain Tudiam cayman audit." — 
JioniiMf Rid. NtU. c£ kfed. 

1672. — “The 6gur©s so represented in 
Adam’s footsteps were ... 41. The King 
of the Caimans or Crocodiles. ’--Bo/dlricfur 
{Germ, of.), 148. 

1692.— “Anno 1692 there were 3 newly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain gibliot 
that stood by the river outside the btxim, 
so sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibl>et for safety 
whilst the creature standing up on bis hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very 
top of the rfibbot."— Vdlentijn, iv. 281. 


OATOLAQUE, s. ifayusb^wood,’ 
in Malay. Ltika is given in Craw- 
furd’s Malay Did. as “name of a 
red wood used as incense, Myristica 
iners” In his IJescr. Diet, he calls it 
the ^^Tanarius major; a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeings and in nharmacy. It 
is an article of consiaerable native 
trade, and i.s chiefly exported to 
China” (p. 204). [The word, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skeat, is probably kayu^ 

‘ wood,* Itskk^ ‘ red dye * (see* LAC), but 
the combined form ii not in Klinkert, 
nor are these trees in Ridley’s plant 
list. He gives Lalca-laka or ]kala%a as 
the name of the phyllanlhus enihlica.\ 

1510. — “llierc also grows here a very 
great quantity of laoca for making red 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts." — Var- 
tkema, p. 238. 

c. 1560. “I being in Oantan there was 
a rich (bed) made wrought with luorio, 

I and of a sweet wood which they call 
I Cayolaqae, and of Sandafum^ that w^as 
I prized at l.')(X) ('rownes." — Oasjxir Da Onit, 
rn P\iTrha$y iii. 177. 

1585.-* “ Euerio morning and eueoing they 
do offer Tnt> their idi^les frankensence, 
bcnjaiinii, wraxl of agiiila, and cayolaqna, 
the which is mAruelous sweote. . . 
Mendoza* 8 Chtnai i. 58. 

I CAZEE, EAJEE, 8. Arab. 

I kadi^ ‘ a judge,* the letter zxodd with 
which ii is spelt being ahvays pro- 
nounced in Inaia like a 2 , The form 
iUid% familiar from its use in the old 
version of the Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the Ijevaiit. The word 
with the article, aUlddi^ l>ecomes in 
Spanish alcalde ; * not alcaide^ which is 
from X'd’id, ‘a chief’; nor algwiciL 
which is from uazir. So Dozy ana 
Engelmann, no doubt correctly. But 
ill Piuto, cAp. 8, wc find “ ao guassil da 
justicH 4 em elles he como corre- 
gedor entre nos ’* ; where gxiaril seems 
to stand for kd;^. 

It is not. ^y to give an accurate 
account of the jloaition of the Kd:^ in 
British India, which has gone through 
variations of which a. distinct record 
cannot lx* found. But the following 
outline is believed to be substantially 
correct. 

* Dr. R Boat obnervei* to us that the Armbio 
letter tvdd Is pronounced by the Malays like U 
(see also Grattfurel’t Malay Grammar, p. 7)l And 
it is curioas to find a tnnsfer of the same letter 
into Spanish as M. In Malay becomes bSUi, 
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Under Adawlut I have given a 
brief sketch of the history of the 
mdiciary under the Company in the 
Bengal Presidency. Down to 1790 
the greater part of the administration 
of criminal justice was still in the 
hands of native judges, and other 
native officials of various kinds, though 
under European supervision in varying 
forms. But the native judiciary, ex- 
cept in positions of a quite subordinate 
character, then ceased. It was, how- 
ever, still in substance Mahommedan 
law that was administered in criminal 
cases, and also in civil cases l)etweeii 
Mahommedans as affecting succession, 
See. And a Kd^ and a Mvfti were 
retained in the * Provincial Courts of 
Anneal and Circuit as the exTOnents 
of Mahommedan law, and tne de- 
liverers of a formal Futwa. There 
was also a Kazi-aUKomt^ or chief Kd:^ 
of BengaL Behar and Orissa, attached 
to the Suader Courts of Dewanny and 
Nizamut, assisted by two Muftis^ and 
these also gave written fvJtwas on 
references from the District Courts. 

The style of Kdn and Mufti pre- 
sumably continued In formal existence 
in connection with the Sudder Courts 
till the abolition of thosf* in 1862 ; 
but with the earlier abolition of the 
Provinckd Courts in 1829-31 it had 
quite di^d, in this sense, to be 
familiar. In the District Courts the 
corresTOnding exponents were in 
Englii^i officially designated Law- 
officerSs and, 1 believe, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anfflo-lndiaiis, Moolvees (q.v.). 

Under the article LAW-OFFICEB, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for disposal by the 
Law-officer of the district. And the 
latter, from this fact, as well as, 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘the Kd^i.^ “In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Kair, “it was 
quite common to spwk of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Chhota Sd$ih (the 
Assistant), and that again to the 

tiut the duties of the Kdzl popularly 
so styled and officially reoo^ised, h^ 
almost from the tieginning ol the 
oentury, become limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 
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and registration of Mahonunedui 
marriages, and some other matteni 
connected with the social life of their 
co-religionists. To these functions 
must also be added as regards the, 
18th century and the earner years 
of the 19th, duties in connection with 
distraint for rent on behalf of 2^emin- 
dars. There were such Adfis nomin- 
ated by Qovernnient in towns and 
pergunnas, with great variation in 
the area of the localities over which 
they officiated. The Act XL of 1864^ 
which repealed the laws relating to 
law-officers, put an end also to the 
^pointment by Government of ITdlfls. 
Hut this seems to have led to incon- 
veniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts 
of India, and it vras enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “The Kd^ Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might select 
and nominate a Kd;n or Kd^ for 
tliat local area (see * FTJTWA, LAW- 
OFFICEE, MUFTY). 

1338.-- “They treated me civilly and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter; at which mosque, on account of 
its bein^ their Easter, there wore assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, i.€. of their biBliop8.*' ‘-Jjetter of 
FrUir PoAcalf in Cathay y dfc., 285. 

c. 1461.— 

** Au toms qua Alexandre regna 
Ung honj, uomm4 Diomedhs 
Pevant hiy, on luy amena 
Etigrillone i>oulcos ot dotz 
Ck>nime ung larron ; car il fut des 
Escuraeurs que voyons courir 
Bi fat mys devant le ead^B, 

Pour cstre jug^ k mourir." 

Gd. TestameiUde Fr. VUlaa. 

[c. 1610.— “The Pandiaro is called Cady 
in the Arabic tongue.” — Pyrard d> Lavedy 
Hak. Soc. i. 199.] 

1648. — “The Government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the Governor Gmttewael, and the 
Judge (whom they call Casgy).'* — Vun Twid^ 
15. 

[1670.— “The Shawbunder, CoBQr.”— 
uidgt»y Diaryy Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxix.] 

1673.— “Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended; the Governor hearing; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining 4very Morn- 
ing.” — Fryer y 32. 

„ “The Oaiy or Judge . . . niBxries 
them.”— iWd. 94. 

1683.—“. . . more than that 3000 poor 
men gathered together, oomplaiiiiiig with 
full mouths of hli exaction and InjiiBtioe 
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towards them ; some demendii^ Rupees 10, 
others Rupees 20 per man, which Buldhund 
very generously paid them in the Casee’s 
pr e sen c e, , . Nov. 6 ; [Hak. Soc. 

L 134 ; Caige in i. 85J. 

1084 . — *^Janvasry 12.— From Gassumbazar 
*ti8 advised ye Merchants and Pioars ap^l 
again to ye Caiae for Justice against Mr. 
Cmamook. Ye Caiee cites Mr. Chamock 
to appear. . . /Wrf. i. 147. 

1689 A Cogee . . . who is a Person 
skilled in their Law .” — OvingUmy 206. 

Here there is perhaps a confusion with 

Coja. 

1727.— ** When the Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then app^r before the Cadjee or Judge.” — 
d. ffamilton, i. 52. 

1763.— ** The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried 411 disputes of property.”— Orwi<, 
i. 26 (ed. 1803). 

1773. — “That they should be mean, weak, 
ignorant, and corrupt, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the principal judge, the 
Casi, does not exceed Its. 100 {)er month.” 
—Prim Impey’s Jvdgmnii in Ou. Patna 
Cnuss, quoted by Stifphen^ ii. 176. 

1790. — Regulaiions for th^ Court of 
Circuit, 

“24. That each of the Courts of (Mrciiit 
be superintended liy two covenanted civil 
servants of the CJommny, to be denumi* 
nated Judges of the Courts of ^'h’rcuit . . . 
assisted by a Kaxi and a Mufti.”- R^gns, 
for the Adm. of Justice in the Poujdiirrit 
or CrimincJ VonirU in Bengaly Rah/ir, and 
Oritsa. Passed by the G.-O. in C., Dec. 3, 
1790. 

“ 32. . . . Tbo charge against the prisoner, 
his confession, which is always to be received 
with circumspection and tendernc.ss . . . 
Ac. . . . being all heard and gone through 
in his presence and that, of the Kasi and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
fitiwa or law as applicable to the circum- 
stances of the case. . . . Tbo Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider such futicOj 

1791. — “The Judges of the Courts of 

Cirouit shall refer to the Kaii and Mufti of 
their respective Courts all questions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with spociflo 
instructions from the Q.-O. in C. or the 
NiMomutAdawlut No, XXXV, 

1792. — Revenue Regulation of July 20. 

No. Ixzv., empowers Landholders ana 
Farmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Bent or Revenue. The of the 

P^pmuah” is the official under the Col- 
lect, repeatedly referred to as regulating 

carrying out the distraint. So, again, 
lnA«ga.^I.of 1798. 

1798. — “Izvi. The Nisamnt Adaulat 
ahall oontlnue to be held at Galontta. 

“hrviL The Court shall oonolat of the 
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Qoveroor-Qeneral, and the members of the 
I Supreme Council, assisted by the head 
Cmxt of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftis.” (This was already in the Regula- 
tions of 1791. o/ 1798. See also 

quotation under luJFTY. 

1793. — “I. CauiieB are stationed at the 
Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshodabad, 
and the principal^ towns, and in the per- 
gunnahs, for the purpose of pit^ring and 
attesting deeds of transfer, ana other law 
papers, celebrating marriages, and perform- 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
prescribed by the Mahommedan law, as 
have been hitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government.^' — Reg, 
XXXIX. 0/1798. 

1803.— Regulation XLVl. regulates the 
appointment of Cansy in towns and per- 
gunnahs, “ for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” Ac., but 
makes m> allusion to judicial duties. 

1824. — “Have you not learned this com- 
mon saving — ‘Every one's teeth are blunted 
by acids except the cadi's, which are by 
sweets. "’--//ajy't ed. 1835, p. 316. 

1864. — “Whereas it is unnecessary to 
continue the offices of Hindo(3 and Maho- 
medan Law-Officers, and is inexpedient 
that the appointment of Casee-ooZ-Ca^aaf, or 
of City, 'I'owT!, i)r Pergxiiinah Casees should 
Ijo made by (Jovernment, it is enacted 
as follows:— 


“II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
l>o construed so as to prevent a Caxec-oc/- 
Cozaai or other Cazee from pt^jeforming, 
wdieu reij Hired to do so. any dutidir or cere- 
monies prescribed by the Maliomedan Law.’* 
—AH No. XL f/lR64. 

1880. — “ . . . whereas by the usage of the 
Muhammadan community in some parte of 
India the presence of uzis appointed by 
the Government is required at the cele- 
bration of marriages. , . — Biif intr^jdveed 

inta the Counril of Gor.Jven., January 80, 
1880. 

,, “ Sxi Act for the appointment of 

persons to tho office of K4si. 

“Whoroa.s by tho preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 1864 ... it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, Ac.) . . . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in S4>me parts of India the presence 
of Xaxls appointed by the Government 
is required at the celehratiou of marrit^es 
and tile pcrformanc.e of certain other rites 
and ceremonies, and ii is thorcfcMre ex- 
pedient that the Government .should again 
be empowered to appoint such jiersons to 
the office of KAd : It is hereby enacted . . 
—AH No. XU. c/1880. 

1885.— “To come to somethii^ more 
specific. ‘There were instances in which 
men of tho most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of nge and shame in tko gripe of the 
vile alguadls of Impey ’ [Maoawy*s Bttag 
on HaSiingi\, 
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Here we see one Cast turned into an in- 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener- 
able dignity * ; a man found guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘men of the most venerable 
dignity * persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause ; and a guard of sejjoya, with which 
the Supreme Court had nothing Ui do, into 
‘vile alguazils of Inipey^ Story 
of NunconuiVf ii. 250-251. 

Cazee also is a title used in Ncfuil 
for Ministers of State. 

1848. — “Kajees, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the nunibor of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wall, 
mute and niotitjnleas as .sbitues /* — Hookers 
Himalayan Journals^ ed. 1855, i. 286. 

1868.— “The Durbar (of Ncml) have 
written U:> the four Kajees of Thiliet eii- 
miiniig the reason.” — liOtter from fW. J{. 
Lanrencey dated 1st April, regarding perse- 
cution of K. C. Missions in Tibet. 

1873.- 

‘‘Ho, lamas, get yo ready, 

Ho, Kazie, clear the way ; 

The chief will ride in all his pride 
To the Rungeot Stream to-day.” 

Wilfrid HfAeyy A Lay of Motlr:n 
Harjeeliny, 

CEDED DISTRICTS, n.p. A n inn 

applied familiarly at lh*‘ beginning ol 
the last century to tin* territory south 
of the Tungabhndra river, which was 
ceded to the (Company by tho Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat anti death <»f 
TippKX) Sultan. This territory erii- 
braiied the pre^scnt districts of Bellary, 
Cuddamh, an<l Karnul, with the Pab 
nad, which is now a subdivision of the 
Kistna District. Tlie name jau-haps 
became best known in England from 
Gleig^s Life of Sir Thomas M^inrOy that 
great man ha\diig administered the.'^e 
provinces for 7 years. 

1873.— W« regret to announce the death 
of Lieut.-General riir Hector Jones, G.(M1., 
at the ad variccd age of 86. The gallant ( Jticcr 
now deceased belonged U) the Madras Esta- 
blishment of the K. I. Co.’ri forces, and Imre 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the beded Districts 
under the Collector of Canara, and tho cam- 
paign against tho Zemindar of Madura.”- 
TAe Tnk‘* Reftyrntery p. 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tick”). 

CELEBES, n.p. Arcording to 
Crawfnrd this nain(! is unknown to 
the natives, not only of the great 
island itself, but of the Archipelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


corruption. There appears to be no 
^neral name for the island in the 
Malay langusjge, unless Tanah 
‘the Land of the Bugis people^ 
BDOI8]. It seems sometimes to nave 
been called the Isle of Macassar. In 
form Celebes is apparently a Portuguese 
jilural, and several of their early 
w'riters sfieak of Celebes as a group of 
islands. Crawfnrd makes a suggestion, 
but not very fionfideTitly, that Pulo 
sdlahih^ ‘t.lie wlands over and above,* 
might have been vaguely sfioken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese as a name. [Mr. Skeat 
doubts the correctness of tliis explana- 
tion : “ I'hc standard Malay form w'ould 
bo Pulaa Salehih^ which in some dia- 
might be SihMix, and this may 
have been a variant of Si-L^bih, a 
man’s name, the si corresponding to 
tile dof. art. in the Clenii. phrase *der 
Hans.* Numerous Malay ])hice-nanie3 
are lierived from those of people.”] 

ir>l6.—“ Having passed these islandu of 
Maluco , . . at a tlistanec of 130 leagues, 
there arc other islands ti* iho west, from 
which sornetiines there come white peo])lo, 
naked from tlie waist iipw^ard**. . . . These 
people eat human tie**!!, and if Ihe King of 
Malneo has any per>on to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, just as one would 
ask for a pig, and tho islands from which 
they cornu arc calh.*d Celebe.’ - /farfiOMz, 

I 202-3. 


I c. l;')U.- ’“)n thia street (of Pegu) there 
I wore six and thnty thousand .strangers of 


two and forty different .Nations, namely. . . 
Taj/HaaSy Selebres, Afutdanuos . . . and many 
others whose n.iincs f know not.”—/'’. Af. 


Phiin^ iji f V/fz/' V tr,, p. 200. 


I 1552.' “In tho previous November (1529) 
j arrived at 'I’ern-ate D. Jorge do Castro who 
j came from Mfda«ja by way of Borneo in a 

I ijntik . . . and gznng a-«tray piis.sed along 
t\\G JbU •f Maraair. . ."—liarroSy Dcn.*. IV. 
i. 18. 

,, “The first thing that tho Samarao 
I did 111 this wiis to make IVistao de Taide 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the ami in that of Mindiiiiio 

there was much gold." — //;/</, vi. 25. 

1,579. — “The 16 Day (DccemW) woe had 
sight of the Baud Celebes or Bilebis.” — 
Drakpy World Encom pojtml (Hak. Hoc.), p, 
150. 

1610.— “At the same time there were at 
Ternatc certain ambassadors from the /ales 
of the Marauds (which are to tho west of 
those (if Muluco' -the nearest of them almut 
60 le;igucs). . . 'rhese islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in tho .soa-charts 
thrown into one very big island, extending, 
as the sailors .say, North and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass* And 
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this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to 6} degrees) is formed the Cellebea (iSU) 
0 tCelUhe 8 )t which have a King over them. . . . 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
difTering in language, in laws, and, cus- 
toms. . . CWo, Dec. V. vii. 2. 

OEKTIPEDE, s. This word wai> 
perliaps borrowed directly from the 
Forttignese in India (cenUqj^^i), [Tin* 
N.E.D. refers it to Sp.J 

1662. — “There is a kind of worm which 
the Portuguese call uh centope, and Iho 
Dutch also ‘thousand -legs’ {t^tns*ind-h*'ih )." — 
T. iStwi/, 68. 

CEBAM, ii.r). A largo island in the 
Molnccfi Sea, the of tlio Malays. 

[Kliiikcrt givtjs the name Serayi^ which 
Mr. Skeat thinks more likely t<» he 
correct.] 

CEEAME, CARAME, s. Tlu* 

Malayaliin a gatolnaiso with a 

room over the gate, and gem^rally 
fortified. Tins is a feature «»f temphvi, 
&c., as well as of primal** h<)U.se.s, in 
Mahihar [see Loyaw, i. 821. 'I’he wf;rd 
is also ap|)li»‘d to a ehaju1)er raised <>n 
four posts. [Tiit‘ word, as Mr. Skeai 
notes, has come uuo Malay as samndn 
or seramhi^ ‘a house vennula.'J 

[1500. -“Ho w'a.** hjk<‘!i xa u cerame, 
which is i\ onfc}-.st(aied hou.so of wotMl, w'hieh 


itself at an early date. This, with the 
addition of * Island/ Sihaf/i-dvipa^ comes 
down to us in Cosmas as SicXc^ljSa. 
There was a Pali form HiKalan^ whicli, 
at an early date, must liave been col- 
iDcjuially shortened to Silan^ as appears 
from the old Tamil name Ham (the 
Tamil liaving no proper sibilant), and 
])rokibly from this was formed the 
tyarartdl]) and Saratidib which was long 
the name in use by mariners of the 
Persian Gulf. 

It lias been suggested V)y Mr. Van 
der Tuuk, that the name Sailaa or 
Silan WHS really of Japanese origin, as 
.nv/u (from Skt. ‘a rock, a .stone’) 
in .Ttivane.se (and in Malay) means ‘a 
I !»rcciou.s r^tone,’ hence Pulu would 

be ‘Isle of Gems.’ [‘‘This,’' writes Mr. 
Skenl, “i.s pos.sible, but it- remains to 
be proved that tlui gem was not named 
after flic island (i.i. ‘Ceylon stone'). 
j The lull phra.st' in standard Malay is 
I fnitii vvheie h:itu nu.an'» ‘.stone.’ 

I Kliiikert merely mark'’ SniUiv (Ceylon) 
i as l^u daii.'*] 17ie island was really 
; (ailed aiicuTitly Hat rind ‘Isle of 
I G(mun'* iiiei H t*-rmed by an Arab 
j hLst(uian of the 9rh century Jmtrat-al 
• ifidfit, Rubies.’ So" that there 

I is considerable [>lauMbility in Van der 
j TuukV i-'uggeslJoii. Dut the gciiealc^" 
} of the name frum i<ifutla is so legiti- 
1 m.irv tiial. tile utmr>st that can be con- 


tho King had ere«;tc(l f*jr their niei-tuig 
place/'-- Bk, ]. cap. .'58, p. 103.] | 

1561. — “ . . , where the ^antme of ! 
the King, which is his tempio. , . H>ni. ] 
iii. 2. 

1.^52. — “ Pedralvares . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s <4bou1dors iu an andor till 
he was .sot among the (ientoo Princes whom 
the Camorin had sent to receive him at the 
beach, whilst the stiid Camorin him.sclf was 
standing within .sight in the cerame awailing 
bis arrival.” — Banvu, 1. v. 5. 

1657. “The word occurs also in D'Albo- 
querque’s ("utnmeniaries {Hal:. ►S/h*. tr. i, 
116), but it is there erroneously rendered 
“jetty.” 

1566. — “Antes de entrnr no Cerame 
vierSo roceher al^ns sonhores dos quo 
ficarSo com ol Roi. "—Zkun. de One^y Ohron. 
76 (eh. Iviii.). 

OEYLON, n.p. This name, aa ap^ 
nlied U) the ^eat island whicli han^ 
from India Tike a dependent jew^ 
l)ecomea usual about the 13th century. 
But it can be traced much earlier. 
For it appears undoubtedly to l»e 
formed from Sinhala or Sihaia^ ‘lions’ 
abode,’ the name adopted in the island 


ceded i.s the po.si.ibilitv that the Malay 
ibrm S(7o/? may have Ihm-ii .sha])ed by 
the coii.Mderat U)U suggi^ed. and may 
ha\e iutluemed the general adoption 
of the form tlirough the pre- 

domiuauee of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ago.s. 

c. 5U>2.— “rndo nationibu.s Indii'iscertatim 
cum doriis optim.atesunttontibu'« ante tempus, 
ah iiMpie Divis (d Serendiyis. ’— ..Immianuj 
J//m r/7oiW,s, XXI. vii. 

c. 430. — “The isl.md •>f kuika was called • 
Sihala after the Lion: listen yo to tho 
narration of the i^tind which 1 (am going to) 
toll: 'llio daughter of rho Vanga King 
ct-ihabited in the forest with a lion.’”— 
IX, i. 2. 

c. .645. — “This is the great island in the 
ocean, lying m the Indian 8ea. By the 
Indians it is called Sielediba. but by tho 
Greeks q'RprohDne."— <A)«witw, Bk. xi. 

851.— “Near SarandXb is tho p«*arl-fishery. 
Samndih is entirely surrounded by the sea/' 
-Hflalton du Voyages^ i. p. 5. 

c. 940. — “ Mas’udi proceeds : In the Island 
Sarandib, I myself witnessed that when 
the King was dead, he was placed on a 
chariot with low wheels so that hia hair 
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tegged upon the ground.' —In OihUmasUr, 

Q. 1020.— ** There you enter the country 
of IdMn, where is Jaimilr, then Malia, then 
Kdoji, then Daciid, where there is a great 
gulf in which is Binkaldip {Sinhala dvtoa), 
or the island of Sanadip .'— BirUnlf as 
given by BathAdvddinf in Elliott i. 66. 

1276.—“ Iilie island Sldlan is a vast island 
betw^n China and India, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. ... It produces wonderful tmngs, 
sandal-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brasil, and various spices. . . .” — KazvinltUi 
G^ildaneisCert 203. 

1298. — “ You come to the island of Seilan, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
aisse in the world.”— J/arco Poloy Bk. iii, 
oh. 14. 

c. 1300. — “There are two courses . . . 
from this place (Ma*bar) ; one leads by sea 
to Chin and M4chin, passing by the island 
of Sildn.”— in Elliott i. 70. 

1330.— “There is another island called 
SilllA ... In this . . . there is an ex- 
ceeding great mountain, of which the folk 
relate that it was upon it that Adam mourned 
for his son one huxidred years.”— AV. Odorict 
in CiUhayt i. 98. 

c. 1337. — “I met in this city (Brussa) the 
pious sheikh 'Abd - Allah • al - Misri, the 
iVaveller. He was a worthy man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
never entered China, nor the island of 
BaxaadXb, nor Andalusia, nor the 8udSn. 1 
have excelled him, for 1 have visited those 
regions,”— /6ii, Bofsta, ii. 321. 

o, 1350, — “ • • I proceeded to sea by 

Seylll^ a glorious mountain opposite to 
Paradise. . . . 'Tis said the sound of the 
waters falling from the fountain of Paradise 
is heard there.” — MarvgnolHt in CoMav, 
ii. 346. 

c. 1420.— “In the middle of the Gulf 
there is a very noble island called Zellam, 
which is 3000 miles in circumference, and 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
saiBres, garnets, and those stones which 
are called cats'-eyes.” — N, ContL in Iruiui 
i%ikeXVlhCkiUuryt1, 

1498.—“. . , much ginger, and pepper, 
and dnnamon, but this is not so fine as wat 
which comes from an island which is called 
CBUnm, and which is 8 days distant from 
Calicut.”— HbfeiVc V, da Uamat 88. 

1514,— “Passando avanti intra la terra e 
il mare si truova Tisola di Zolan dove nasce 
la caonella. . . .” — da JEmpolt, in 
Arehiv. Star, ItaLt Append. 79. 

1616,— ‘Ijeaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . . there is a very large and beautiful 
island which the Moors, Aram, and Persians 
call Ceylam, and the Inaians coll it 
Ylinarim. 166. 

1586.— “This Ctylon is a brave Hand, 
very fruitful and fair.”— ii. 397. 

pL606. — “Hcare you shall buie theia 
Ooinodities followings of the Inhabitants of 
MlailA''— Btnfuvod, Ftnt Letter Bookt 84. 


[1615. — “40 tons of cinnamon of CMaiid." 
— TVMCer, Latent iii. 277. 

[ „ “Here is arrived a ship out of 
Holland ... at present turning under 
SUoi|.”-7Wrf. iv. 84.1 

1682.—“. . . having run 36 miles North 
without seeing Zellon.” — ATedyef, Diary, 
Jiily7;[Hak.^.i.28]. 

1727.— A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 840, 
Ac.), and os late os 1780, in DuntCe Naval 
Directoryt we find ZelotOL thn ughout. 

1781.— “We explored the whole coast of 
Zelono, from Pt. Pedro to the litUe Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke to every 
vessel we saw, without hearing of French 
vessels.”— Letter to Ph. Franeia, in 
TractSt i. 9. 

1830.— 

“ For dearer to him are the shells that sleep 
By his own sweet native stream. 

Than all the pearls of Sarendoep, 

Or the Ava ruby’s gleam 1 

Home ! Home ! Friends— health— repose. 

What are Golconda’s gems to those 1 

Bengal Annual, 

OH A BEE, 8. H. chdbit ^idbhu 
key,* from Port, chave. In Bengali it 
becomes sdbi, and in Tam. edvi. In 
Sea-H. <a fid.* 

CHABOOTBA, b. H. chabulrd and 
chdbUtarat a paved or plastered plat- 
form, often attached to a house, or in 
a gai^en. 

c. 1810. — “It was a burning evening in 
June, when, after sunset. I accompanied Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin’s bun^low. . . . 
We were conducted to the Cherbater . . . 
this Cherbuter was many feet square, and 
chairs were sot for the guests.”— A tifo6toy. 
of Mrs, Sherwovdt 345. 

1811.—“. . , the Chabootah or Terrace.” 
--Willianuont V, M, ii. 114. 

1827.— “The splendid procession, having 
entered the royal garaens, approached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
chabootta or platform of white marble 
canopied by arches of the some material.” — 
Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon*$ Daughter , oh. xiv: 

1834. — “We rode up to the Chabootra, 
which has a large enclosed court before it, 
and the Darogba received us with the 
respect which my showy escort claimed.”- 
Mem, of Col, Mountaint 138; 

OHAOKUB, s. P. — H. chdJcar, *a 
servant.* The word is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian households 
except as a sort of rhyming amplifica- 
tion to Naiihar (see NOKtTB) : **NauhaAr- 
chdkar” the whole following. But in 
a past mneration there was a distinc- 
tion made between nauhar, the superior 
servant^ such as a nmuhi^ a 
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a AMOry a khamamOj &c., and AdkoTy 
a menial servant. Williaiason mves a 
curious list of both classes, snowing 
what a large Calcutta household em- 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(F. Af. i. 186-187). 

1810.— ** Such is the superiority claimed 
by the nokers, that to ask one of them * whoeo 
chanker he is?' would be considered 
gross --WUliamMony i. 187. 


C31LALTA, OHALE, n.p. Chdlyamj 
Ckdliyaniy or Chdla/yam; an old port 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Beypiir [see BE7P00B] 11., and opposite 
Beypiir. The termini station of the 
Madras Bailway is in fact where 
Chalyam was. A plate is given in the 
Lenaaa of Correa, which makes this 
plain. The place is incorrectly alluded 
to as Kalydn in Imp. Gazetteer^ ii. 40 ; 
more correctly on next page as Chaliurn. 
[See Logafiy Malabatj i. 76.] 

c. 1330.-~Sce in Ahulftd^ ^^ShUiyat, a 
city of Malabar.”— <7 tWewiCMi/r, 185. 

o. 1344, — 1 went then to Sh&ly&t, a 
very pretty town, where th^ make the 
stuns that Ixvir its name [sec SHALEE]. . . . 
Thence 1 returned to Kalikut.”“-/A» RatnUx^ 
iv. 109. 

1616. — “ Rcyond thia city (Calicut) towards 
the south there is another city called 
Chalyani, where there are numerous Moors, 
natives of the country, and much shipping.” 
— 153. 

c. 1570.- And it was during the reign of 
this prince that the Franks erected their fort 
at Bhaleeat ... it thus commanded the 
trade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Shateeat the dis- 
tance was scarcely 2 parosangs.”— 
•Mvjahideen^ p. 129. 

1672.- 

** A Saropaio feros succederd 

Cunha, quo longo tempo tem o lemo : 

De Chale as torres altas oivuerd 

Em quanto Dio illustre delie treme.” 

CamJSUy X. 61. 

By Btirlon : 

** Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio’s 
powers 

Cunha, ar.d hold the holm for many a year, 

building of Chtle-town the lofty towers, 

while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
hear?* 


[o. 1610. — . . crossed the river which 
separates the Oalecut kingdom from that of a 
king named Chaly.*' — Pyrard d* Lavalf Uak. 
Soo.i.868.]^ 

1672.— **Pas8ammo Cinaootta situate alia 
boooa del flume Ciali, douo li Portughesi 
hebbero altre volte Forteasa,”— P. Vincenzo 
MiKriay 129. 


CHAMPA, mp. The name of a 
kii^om at one time of great power 
anci importance in Indo-Ghina, occupy- 
ing the extreme S.E. of that region. A 
limited portion of its soil is still khown 
by that name, but otherwise as the 
Binh-Thu&n province of Cochin China. 


The race inh^i ^ 
or TiiamSy are iraditio! 


ortion, Chams 
]y said to have 


occupied the whole breadth of that 
peninsula to the Qulf of Siam, l^efore 
the arrival of the Khmer or Kambojan 
people. It is not clear • whether the 
people in question took their name 
from Champ^ or Champa from the 
people ; but in any case the form of 
Cb^pa is Sanskrit, and probably it 
was aaopted from India like KamTOja 
itself and so many other Indo-Chinese 
names. The original Champd was a 
city and kingdom on the ‘Ganges, near 
the modem Bhagalpur. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7th 
century called Mahd-champdy as if to 
distinguish it. It is probable that the 
Zd/ia or Zdpai of PUdeiuy represents 
the name of this ancient kingdom ; 
and it is certainly the Sanf or Ohanf of 
the Arab navigators 600 years later ; 
this form representing Champ as nearly 
as is possible to the Arabic mphabet. 

c. a.D. 640. — “ . . . plus loin k Test, le roy- 
aume de Mo ho-tchen-po** (MahicbampA). 
— Hiouen Tkgang. in PHerins Bouddh, iii. 
83. 


851.— "Ships then proceed to the place 
call Oil Sanf (or Chanf) . . . there fresh 
water is procured ; from this place is ex> 
jportod the aloes-wood called Chaafi. This 
IS a kingdom .” — Relation det Voyagetf Ac., 
i. 18. 

1298. — "You come to- a country called 
Chamba, a very rich rorion, having a 
King of its own. The people are idolaters, 
and pay a yearly tribute to the Great Kaan 
. . . there are a very great number of 
Elephants in this Kingdom, and they have 
lign-aloes in great abundance.” — Marco Potoy 
Bk. iii. ch. 5. 


c. 1800.— "Passing on from this, you 
come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the *Kaao. . . RaikidWdta, 
in mUoi, i. 71. 

o. 1328.— "There is also a certain port of 
India called Champa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work.”— AVmr 
Jardanuz, 37. 

1516. — "Having passed this island 
(Bomey) . . . towards the country of 
Ausiam and China, there is another gmt 
island of Gentiles called Champa; which 
has a King and langu^e of its own, and 
many elephants. . . . There also grows in 
it aloes-wood.”— Bar5oia, 204. 
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1652.~*'Concorriam todolos nayegantea 
doB mareR Occidentaes da India, e doa 
Orientaes a ella, qae s§k) as re^des di 
Si5o, China, Choampa, CHn)b^ja. , . — 

BarroB, H vi. 1. 

1672.- i 

** Ves, corre a costa, que Champa ae chama 

Cuja mata ho do pao cheiroso ornada." 

x. 129. 

By Burton : 

** Here coiirseth, see, the cailbd Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous w(x)d ’tis dcckt 
and dight. ” 

1608. — . . ihence (from A.ssani) east- 
ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata [V.c. Naga] lands, the l^and 
of Pukham lying on the ocean, Balgu 
[Baigu? t.tf. Pegu], the land Hakhang, 
Hamsayati, and the rest of tlio realm of 
Munyang ; Vjeyond these Champa, Kam- 
boja, etc. All these arc in general named 
Koki,** — Taranafha (Tibetan) Hist, vf Bud- 
dkx*m^ by Schi^ifHer, p. 2G2. 'I’lio preceding 
passage is of great interest as ‘showing a 
fair general knowledge of the kingdoms of 
Indo-China on the j-art of a Tibetan priest, 
and also as showing that fudo-China was 
recognised under a general name, viz. 
Koki. 

1696. — ** Mr. Bowyear says the Prince of 
Champa whom he met at the tWhin 
Court was ve^ polite to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him to introduce the English 
to the dominions of Cham -An Dnf- 
rympie^s Or, Hepfri. i. 67. 

OHAMPANA, ». A kind of small 
vessel, (.See SAMPAN.) 

CHANDAXJL, s. M. aovMl, nu 

outcasts, ‘u.se(l 'generallv for a man of 
the lowest and most despised of tl)e 
mixt tribes ’ (JViUmrns) ; ‘ j)roperly oin*. 
sprung from a Sudra fatlier and Brah- 
man mother’ (fFtlsoh\ [The last is 
the definition of the Ain (ed. Jarrdf, 
iii. 116), Dr. Wilson identifie.s them 
with the Kandali oi* Gondali of Ptolemy 
(Ind, Ccuste^ i. 57).] 

712.— You have joined thcjao ChandAls 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them."— CWA-iViXwMtA, in KUvot^ i. 193. 

[1810.— Chandela,” see quotation under 

HALALCOBE] 

OHANDERNAQOBE, n.p. The 

name of the French settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 miles by river above Cal- 
cutta oriifinaHy occupied in 1673. 
Tlie name is alleged by Hunter to be 
properly C%andan(a)-n<i^ara, ‘Sandal- 
wood City»’ but the usual form poiiits 
rather to Ckandra^nagaray ‘ Mwm City.’ 


[Natives prefer to call it Farash-dangni 
or ‘The gathering together of French- 
men.’] 

1727 .—“ He forced the Ostendors to quit 
their Factory, and seek protection from 
the French at Cbamagor. . . . They have 
a few private Families dwelling near the 
Factory, and a pretij" little . Church to 
hear Mass in, which is the ohitjf Business 
t.f the French in Bengal,"—.!. Hamilton ^ 
ii. 18. 

[17 63. — * * Shandemagor. " quotation 

under CALCUTTA.] 

CHANE, CHUNK, s. Tl. snnkh, 

, 8kt. .mfikha, a large kind of shell 
j (Tarbinella nipn ),pri/od by the, Hindus, 
i and used by them for olfe ring libations, 

! a.s a horn to blow at the temjdes, and 
. for cutting into armlets and other 
I ornaments. It is found e.sjic-ciallv iTi 
; the (riilf of Maiiaar, and the Chmik 
i fishery was ffirriiovly, like tliat of the 

• pearl -oy.sters, a Government monopoly 
; (see Tennrnt\<i Ceylott, ii. rj5(>, and the 
; references). Tlu; abnormal r,ha'nl\ with 
j its spiral opiming to tlu* right, is of ex- 
; oeptioiial value, and lias been some- 
1 times ])riced, it is said, at a lakh of 
: rupees ! 

! c. 515. — “Tlieii there is Siotodiba, i.t\ 
^’aprobrtno . . . and tlien again on the 
I contincrit, and further back ij Maralh^ 
j which cxiforta conch-sholls ( ).’*-• 
i in I. clxxviii. 

- “They find on its shores (of (?eylon) 

I tlie pearl, tnd the Bb^nk, a name by which 
they dc.'iiguiitc tho great sheU which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is much •unight 
! after."-- Hefahnns^ i. 6. 

I 15<}3. . . Aed this chanco is a war© 

' for the Bengal traoe, and formerly it pro- 
I diiccd more profit than now. . . . And 

• tbero wjis formerly :i custom in liengal that 
I I'O virgin in honour and osttcm could bo 

ci^rrupted unless it. were by pt'uiing bracelets 
of chiinco on her arms ; Vjut since the Pataus 
t'amo in this usage h.as more or loss co.osed ; 
and »o the •:h4inco is rated lower now. . . 
^Oarcia, f. Ml. 

1644. —“What they chiefly V>ring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloth.s called Cfirhuji* ... a 
largo quantity of Chanquo ; these are large 
shells which they fish in that soa, and 
which supply Bengal, whore the blacks make 
of theip bracelets for the arm ; alst^ the 
biggest and best fowls in all these Eastern 
parte.” — Bocarro^ MS, 316. 

1672. — “Garroudo flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the chlaAko, 
or kinkhom, twisted to the right.” -’Baldcm*^ 
<ironn. ed. 621. 

* Thfwo are probably the flame as Mllbum, 
under ToUcorin, calls keMxieg. We do not know 
theprqprr name. [See Potton Ketchles, under 

PIEC^OODS.1 
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1673. — “There are othora they call ebaA' 

? 1I0 ; tlio shttils of iwhich are the Id other of 

322. 

1727. — “it axiiaiin of «onio Trade, and 
produces Cora, coars C^loth, and 

Chonk, a Sliell-finh in shape of a Pori- 
winklo. >iUt as large hm a ManV- Ann above 
11^0 KIbow. In /ifp^/ they im- waw’d inlo 
for CniMiiontH to Women’s ArniS.*’ - 
A. Jlarni^ron, 131. 

1731.- “ t^jxpundod towanlM digging a 
foundation, whore ebanks were buried 
with ac<M]ist-oinc<l cerciiK >nios. In WherW. 
iii. J47. 

1770. Cpin the same eoiwst ia found it 
sholbfish e/i!iini xormiB, of whirh the 
Indiiios lit lloiicftl make bracelois." - TtaynuJ 

<tr 1777} i. 21G. 

1333. ‘ ‘'A chank opening tJio right 
biinO is high’) ^^^lMod . . . alvuiys ffir 
lU weight in Afifhurfi, i. So?. 

i1n 7I. -“ The ooneh i r chunk - 

Land t>j ^^harity^ 92., 

1375.- 

“ ^Jbauks. L’u'gc lor ('lUnoo''. Vainiti'-n 
p«.r !<'/) JO i{.,. 
Whii.j live .. d 

, .. ,, .‘i ,, 

TuKh '‘f ^ i'h h' t^t.rts 

. > f t }*, •* ilt / .‘./vy }tfX t., Is'/*'. 


CHARPOY', I{. y(diy»7t, Iroiu P. 

•‘hthdr-viv {}.i\ lonr rci.i'', rln* uiPi<‘n 


village folk.'*— C' Jtaikes, in L. of L. 
Lamrmce, i. 57. 

CHATTA, s. An umbrella ; H. 

chhdtd^ ckhfUr; Skt. dikatra. 

e. 900. -'“He iis clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holda in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra ; thi.« if. ym umbrehu made of peU' 
Cook's foatiiers. ’ Jl*.UUdm*. ie. 

154. 

c. 1340. — ‘ ‘ lliey hoist iiixin these elepbantH 
a.s many chatr&B, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with nmuy precious .stones*, and 
with handles of pare gold.”--//ui B^jUtUa^ 
in. 228. 

c. 1351. - “But as all the Indians com- 
inonly go milked, they are in the habit of 
farr)ing a thing like a Utile tent-roof on a 
cane handle, which ti»ey o|M^n out at will 
as .a protection again®! sun and rain. This 
they <jall a chatyr. I Ijrou^rht one home tx) 
Kl.oren<-o wiiii me. . . — Jditr, yiari/jrwlli^ 
in Ac. p, -381 . 

1673.-' “Thus th( chief Naik with his 
loud Miuurk ... an bm'iign of Ked. Swallow- 
1 ♦-lilv.il. H*veral Chitories, little but rich 
j (whuh arc the of several 

i < bujiinci-for L'n)brelioc>). . . —/'rye;", 160. 

! (1694. “ 3 chattera.’ -’-//-v/y-j?. Diary, 

; link. :j*v. 

I ' Another lU' my cbitree burdai* 

; o! c' u I hrctla earner. D'>ruiur'Ui(j Jfnri^ ed. 

k- 73, i. 28. , 


hidiaii bt“l.s(eud, .-^onud g* 
nuU* mnleriahs. 1 m*^ lu otb<-r ertse.N 
!i<in(iMiiuci\ •Nvr.uJgbt ’tr.d is^juied. it 
,j* r. irre- tiv ni the rpiofnlwa) 

Ibll ill'' lit. L 

i‘. 13r»<j, *T)'e bed.. U! ni\ vcr\ 

light.. A sing!? iiutT» <Mn\’ *.n‘, ned 
every traveller ‘'bo/ild r.avi o'v i be*!, 
which hi.-« shi.o cjirrif nlMint t.n hi'* liend. 
The bed I - *if f.'Ur iM.n;<-nl .,ii 

which f«'U" ‘*};ni\s nn tii't . belwccu they 
plait a fH'ii >u nl'iion <•}' silk or cott-ui. 
When vou lie on jt u m.-ed iii'-tliiug ebc 
to render the beil '.v.iheieidlv cla‘»tic - 
in. :i80. 

e. 1540. ‘•|fu'»in Khan laditdi** was 

sent on .s<»nu* busin««-’s fi.io' Bengal. Ho 
wr*nt ru) ira^*lb'ig nn.'l'i .uvl da). \Vh*'i»- 
CYor Mlcrp I'.mjc over bun in; I'laeoJ bi'eseU 
on a beti ;ehab3X'pAi) .‘^ind tho villagers 
earned him on iheir sh»>uhic »•'»." - 

<|uotod in V'. 41. S. 

1662 - “Til roans, Imuj^ eoai.'<. 

■shocH, and riceping on ebarpais. arr'<iU!teun' 
n.sun.1.” -fi. o/Affi Jiimia* of At,si\m, 

trnnsl. by flhnhmnm}^ J,A,S,H. sH. pt, i. 80. 

1876.—“ A ;^yeo at Mo/uffornuggar, lying 
aslcop on a. ebarpoy . . . w;us killed by a 
tamo buck goring him in the side ... it 
wasfluppoHod in play.” — /?•!/</ j/vw, jAjrgeatid 
iihnail Utiriir of 195. 

1883.— After a gallop aertwa country, he 
would rest on a cbai^Kiy, or country bed, 
and hold an impromptu (fvee of all the 


I CHATTY,-. AiMarrlKiipoU spbe- 

j louiit] in .‘-li.'ip.f . l! i‘s a S. Indi;in 

: ^wlv,l, bijt tidei;iMv /inuli.ii' in the 

Iiej] ’ll pnil iiite »-f N. Indki 
' tletugh The (1. GhlllTa ffjhurd) i.-» 
iD'U'i MUiinu'fd) ikv'd fhere. The word 
i.s Tam, .-‘/.of/, 'I'id. chatti, which 

* ripp-\'u? in l^ili ,!.< dniih. 

j I/.'*!. “In honr.ur of Hi® M.ajestyV birth* 

I d.Mv \'e bH<l for diiiiitr fiwl cutlete and a 
' 6'*i;r pudding, ;ind drank hi.- health m a 
I chatty of sherbet.”- Vwrr. tf ti’i •}/ 

j fh'iofitntrnf^ quoted in /./r-e’.v (f the 

j lii. 2^5. 

; 1 ^=29. • ‘ The chatties in which tlie women 

i e;irry water arc glelmlar earthen vei&3ola,, 
with a bell-moulh at t^ip.” — Mnn. of CoL 

A(o>ti}Ut,n. S*7. 

CHAW, ‘5. Kor rhfK ?>. Tea (q.v.). 

1616.- “ I sent ... a .silver chaw and 
a fan to fapt. t^hina wifts”— CW a'/j* Dufvy, 

i. 21.5. 

CHAWBXJCK, ij. anti v. A whip ; 
to whip. An oKsolcto vulgarissm troni 
F. t'hdhuk^ ‘alort’; in H. ‘a honi?e- 
whip,' Tt .<^ceiiis to be the .s»une aa the 
sjam!)ok in nae at tlie CatM?, and ap- 
parently carried from India (see tSe 
quotation from Vajj Twdst). [Mr. 
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Skeat points out that Klinkert gives 
ehamhok or sambdk^ as Javanese forms, 
the standard Malay being chahok or 
duthuk; and this perhaps suggests that 
the word may have l^en introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely employed 
at the Cape.] 

1648. . Poor and fittle thieves are 

flogged with a great whip (oalled Siamback) 
several days in succession.'* — Van Tvnal, 29. 

1673. — ** Upon any suspicion of default he 
has a Black Guard that by a Chawbuek, a 
great Whip, extorts Confession."— 98. 

1673.— '‘The one was of an Armenian, 
Ohawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wine.”-/fiMf. 97. 

1682.—'*. . . Ramgivan, our Vtked there 
^t Huglv) was sent for by Permesuradass, 
Bulchund’s servant, who immediately clapt 
him in prison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slippered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbnc^, and ye 4th drub'd till he coula 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to nay Rupees 50,000 for custome of 
ye Silver brought out this year ." — JledgeSf 
Dianjy Nov. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 46]. 

[1684-5. — Notwithstanding his being a 
great person was soon stripped and ohaw- 
bnokt.^' — Pringle^ Madra» Consns, iv. 4.] 

1688.— “Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuek.'*— ii. 138. 

1699.— “The Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed up and chaw- 
bucked.”— Arrtrr from. Oentral and Council 
at Bombau to A. 7. C. (in Record Office), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 

1726.— “Another Pariah ho chawbucked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour." — Wheeler, ii. 410. 

1756.—“. . . alotterfrom Mr. Hastings . . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
Vaguills with the Ghaubac."— In Long, 79. 

1760.— “Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seised Benautrom Chatt^ee opposite to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
asBuitance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swdng him upon a 
bamboo like a hog^ carried him to his own 
house, there with his own band chawbooked 
him in the most cruel ihonner, almost to 
the deprivation of life ; endeavoured to 
force bM into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin's caste, and ^1 this 
vdthout giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in his own defence. . . ." — Fort 
Wm, Consn., in Long, 214-215. 

1784.- 

“ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our s^ur^ bail ; 

With Muskets and Gnaubudn secure, 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail." 

Stmg, by a Oentlemem of the Navy 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seten- 
Karr, i. 18. 


1817.—“. . . ready to presoribe his 
favourite regimen of tue Ghabnk for every 
man, woman, or child who dared to think 
otherwise." — Lalla Rookh. 

OHAWBUCKSWAB, s. H. from 

P. chdbvJc-suipdry a ra^h-rider. 

[1820. — “ As I tumolRiim short, be threw 
up his head, which came in contact with 
mine and made my chabookswar exclaim, 
AUmudat, ‘thehelpof Ali.’” — Tod, Pertonal 
Narr. Calcutta rep. ii. 723. 

[1892.— “A sort of high-stepping caper is 
taught, the chabukaowar (whip-rider), or 
breaker, holding, in addition to the bridle, 
cords tied to the fore fetlocks." — Killing, 
Beast and Man in India, 171 .] 

CHEBULI. The denomination of 
one of the kinds of Myrobolans (q.v.) 
exported from India. The true ety- 
mology is probably Kabuli, as stated 
by Thevenot, i.e. ‘ from Cabul.’ 

c. 1343.— “Chebuli miraholanL'*'-~List of 
Ac., in Pegolotti (Della Decima, iiu 

c. 1665.— “Do la Province de Caboul . . . 
les Mirabolans croissant dans los Muntagnes 
*et o’est la cause pourquoi los Orientaux les 
appelent Cabuly.^*— TAeiwtof, v. 172. 

GHEEOHEE, adj. A disparaging 
term applied to half-castes or Euiasiaiia 
(corresponding to the Lip-lap of 
the DiiUdi in Java) and also to their 
manner of speech. 'The word is said 
to be taken from (hi (Fie 1), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance or reproof, supposed to be 
much iL'^ed by tne class in question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopceia, indicating the 
mincing pronunciation which often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, however, be added that there 
are many well-educated East Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781.- 

“ Pretty little liOoking-Glosses, 

Good aud cheap for Ghee'Chee Misses." 

Hicky*t Bengal QazeUe, March 17. 

1873.— “He is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he speaks as bis own 
in addition to die hybrid luiuced English 
(known as diee-ohee), which he also em- 
ploys.**— Fraser’j Magazine, Oct., 487. 

1880. — “The Eurasian gd'l is often pretty 
and graceful. ... * What though u]^n her 
lips there hung The accents of her tohi-tdhl 
tongue.*"—^ Ali Baha, 122. 

1881. — “There is no doubt that the *Gli6g 
Gkss twang,’ which becomes so objeotion- 
able to every Englishman before he haa been 
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long in the East, wee origiDAlly learned in 
the oonvent and the Brothers’ school, and 
will be dong to as firmly as the oueer turns 
of speech learned in the same piaoe.”— /Sir. 

OaMtU^ Aug. 26. 

OHBENABi s. P. ehlrufr, the 
Oriental Plane {Platanus orterUalis) 
and pkUanvs of tne ancients; native 
from Greece to Persia. It is often by 
English travellers in Persia miscalled 
tycamore from confusion with the 
common British tree {Acer ^udo- 
n2atantw), which English people also 
nabitually miscall sycamore^ ana Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree I Our quota- 
tions show how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine chindrs in Kash- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the Mo^ul emperors. The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol. i. 131*, 132). Chindra of especial 
vastness and beauty are descri\>ed by 
Herodotus and Pliny, by Chardin and 
others. At Buyukaereh near Con- 
stantinople, is still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped. At Tejrish, 
N. of Teheran, Sir H. Bawlinson tells 
us that he measured a great chindr 
which has a girth of 108 met at 5 feet 
from the ground. 

c. 1628. — The gardens here are many . . . 
abounding in lofty pyraroidall cypresses, 
broad-spreading Caenawrs. . . .” — Sir’ T, 
Herbert j 136. 

1677.— “We had a fair Prospect of the 
City (Ispahan) filling the one half of an 
ample Plain, few Buildings . . . shewing 
themselves by reason of the high Chlnort, or 
Sicamores shading the choicest of them. . . .” 
— FryfTy 269. 

„ “ Wo in our Return cannot but take 
notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Je{fa and Jgpahaun; it is planted 
with two rows of ^camores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of 
Ibid. 286. 

1682.— “At the elegant villa and garden 
at Mr. Bohun'a at Ix^o. He shewed me the 
giwpar tree or platanus, and told me that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
. . . had exoeodingly abated of its mortal 
effects. " — Evelyn a 2)uiry, Sept. 16. 

1726.—“ . . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Banaaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.” — Vo/safya, v. 208. 

1783.— “This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia is called the Ohlnaur, grows to the 
sice of an oak, and has a taper straight 
trunk, with a i^ver-ooloured bark, and its 


leal, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a 
pale green.”— (?. ForaUr*a Journey^ ii. 17. 

1817.— “. . . they seem 

Like the Chemar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O'er all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 

Mokanna. 

[1886.—“ . . . the island Char ohfinar . . . 
a wlful monuhient of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four plane trees he 
planted on the spot.” — Hiigd^ TravUa in 
Kashmir^ 112. 

[1872. — “1 . . . encamped under some 
enormous chunar or oriental plane trees.” 
— Witaon^ Abode of Snow, Z70.] 

Chindr is alleged to be in Badakbsh&n 
applied to a species of poplar. 

OHEENT, 8. See under BUGAB. 

1810.— “The superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often be had nearly white . . . 
and sharp-grained, under the name of 
cheeny.” — Williamson^ V, M. ii. 134. 

CHEESE, s. Thisword is well known 
to l^e used in modern English slang for 
“anything good, first-rate in quidity, 
^nuine, pleasant, or advantageous” 
{Slang Diet.). And the most probable 
source uf the term is P. and H. ckis, 
‘thing.* For the expression used to 
l>e common among Anglo-Indians, 4.O., 
“My new Arab is the real cAfo” ; 
“ These cheroots are the real <Aiz,” i.e. 
the real thing. The word may have 
been an Anglo-Indian importation^ 
and it is difficult otherwise to account 
for it. [This view is accepted by the 
N.E.D. ; for other explanations see 
1 ser. N. dt Q. viii. 89 ; 3 ser. vii. 
465, 505.] 

CHEETA, s. H. chUd^ the Felie 
jubata^ Schreber, ICynaelurua jubatus^ 
Blanford], or ‘Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its being commonly trained 
to use in the chase. From Skt. chitraha^ 
or chitrakdya, lit. ‘having a speckled 
body.* 

1563. — “. . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him Jtdo ; as for 
example Chita-R4o, whom 1 am acquainted 
Math ; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ' Ounce ' (or panther) and this CkUor 
Rao means King os strong as a Panther.' ” 
— Garcia, f. 36. 

c. 1596. — “Once a leopard (chIta) had 
been caught, and without previoim tnuning, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it brought 
in the prey, like trained leopards. "-Aln-i- 
Akbari, ed. Blochmann, i. 286. 

1610.— Hawkins calls the Chfifitai at 
Akbar’s Court * ounces for game.'— In 
Purehaat i. 218. 
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[1785.— The Cheetah-conoah, tho pJooe 
where the Nabob’s jmnthers anti other 
animals for hunting; are kept. ' — b\»rht*s^ Vr. 
Mem» 2nd od. ii. 

1862. — “llie true Cheetahs tho Ifuntint? 
Leopard of India, docs not exist in (’oviou." 
— Temientt i. 110. 

1879. — “Two yoiirif; cheetahs had juat 
come in from Horn bay ; oiio^of theao was as 
tame as a house-eat, and like the puma, 
purred boautifully when stroked." - “.Ao'a- 
rack\"' in Sai. May 17, p. 012. 

It has IxM-n ingGiiioiisly suggest 
by Mr. Aldi^ AV right that the word 
{neater^ a.s used by Shakspere, iu the 
following i>aasage, refers t-o this 
animal : — 

Fatstajf: “He's no swagpjoror, Hostess; 
a icnie cheater i* faith ; you may stroke 
him gently as a puppy greyhound ; he’ll not 
swagger.” — 2nd rart King Ht^nnj 1 V. ii. 4. 

Compare tliis with the pafwxge just 
quoted from the Saturday Ri^'t'iew! 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive conlirination from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont & Fh t<‘her . 

“ . . , if you give any credit to tho jug 
gling rascal, you are worse than simple wid- 
geons, and will be drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this uvrr cheater. ’• Th*‘ 
Fair Maid o/tk^e Iph^ iv, 2. 

But we have not been able to trai e 
any possible source from which Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
tne animal at all, to say nothing of the 
familiar us<' of il. [The N.E.D. givers 
no support to tin.* sugge.stion.] 


BH.stion ; in this part dwell the Chelifl of 
(>horoTnandcl.”--(T(;f/o*/o dr Hrrdia^ 5v, See 
also f. 22, [and under GAMPOO]. 

CHELINGfO, s. Arab, shalandi^ 
[whoiice Malay al. chalaniU Tam. fha- 
;] ^Uijalangiiy mii va .sur l^eau ; 
rhalaugue.y Ivirqiie, batt;au dont les 
planclies sont cloueea” (Diet, Ta/m,, 
Franc. y PoudicluVy, 1855). This seems 
an unusual word, and is perliajis con- 
ne<*ted through the Arabic with the 
medieval vessel chekuidia, vlutandrUiy 
chAindraSy chelandBy &c., used in carry - 
ing troops and horses. [But in its 
present rorm tlie word is K. rndian.J 

1720.--“. . . as alrcuily .i Chialeng (a 
sort of small native row-lsiat, which is used 

fi^r discharging and luadinf^ cargo). , . — 

VotrrifijHy r. Chor. 20. 

1746. — 

“ Chillinga hire . . 0 22 0" 

Arftyupf (hfirtjt'.y tff Fo)i .SV. I hind ^ 
Deer. 81, AIS. in India Olheo. 

1701. — “ Tt ap]>i\ar? there is more than 
rine frigate that h.u< escaped : therefore don’t 
i h»so an instant to sonii us chelingoes uptui 
! chelingoea wiU) nee. . . ■ Lalhi U> 

\'fta;irn<atd nf Ill f ’'»/»//. 7/ of th*i U’/tr 

j in Inditi (IVaet), 1761. p. 

. ,, “No more than ore' frigate has 

i r»-caj'«)d ; h>M5 not an instant in sending 
j chelingoes upon chelingoes twtod with 
I rice.” - Fnn'tunofi*!! Jdf*' of (Jhvf. i. 

! CHEROOT, s. A f Igar ; hut, the 
I tena has h(*(*n anjiropriated specially 
I to cigar.'- tnmeatod at hotii emls, a.'< 
i I lie Induiii and Manilla cigars alw'av.s 


CHBLING, CHELI, s. The word | 
IS applied by some Portugue.^^e writer'^ I 
to the traders of Indian origin wlm i 
were settled at Malaioa, It i.s not! 
found in the Malay dictionarie.% and i 
it is just possible that it originated I 
in some confusion of QuAin (yee | 
KUNO) and (Jhuli (see CHOOLIA;, or | 
rather of Qndin and Okeiin (see 
CHETTY). 

1567- — “From the cohabitation of the 
Chelins of Maloqua with the f’hristianfl in 
the same etreet (even .although in divers 
houses) spring great offences against God 
our Lord .^' — TJeerres of thji^ Sarrrd <*ounAl of 
tro«, in P<yrU Orient, y Dec. 2,3. 

1613. — “E dopK>is dur:}uelle porto aberto e 
franqueado aportarao inercadores de Chorv>- 
mandel ; mormente aniiellcM oholis com rou- 
paa. . . — Oodvnita cU Eredio.y 4u, 

,, ^ ‘‘This settlement is divided intc* 
two parishes, S. Thome and S, EsttivSk), and 
that part of S. Thorne called Camprm Chelim 
extends from the shore of the Jou)* Borar 
to the N.W. and terminates at the Stone 


wvrr* in humcr days. Tho word is 
T;im. Jiurufin, (Nlal. rhurutfUy] roll 
(of bdvicco).' In tho Snuih clntroolM 
are* i^hiefly inado at Triehinojsily and 
in tho (lodavory Didta, Iho jiroduco 
being known ro.^ia*c lively a.s Ihichies 
and Lunkas. The earliest occurrenw* 
of tlm word that, wo kiiow is in Father 
Bosch i’s Tamil story of f'arniiirttit 
(<uru (c. 1725). On p. 1 nne of the 
characiors is de.S(‘ribed as carrying a 
firebrand to light hi.s jniAjaiyaiUii 
shihuruttUy ‘roll (cheroot) of lobaico.* 

8 'he N.E.D. quotes cheroota in 1609.] 
rose (1750-6f)), spivaking of Bombay, 
whilst describing the »Keroot does 
not use that word, hut another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz. Biinciis (q.v.). 

1759. — In tho expenses of the Nabob’s 
entertainment at Calcutta in this year we 
find : 

“60 lbs. of Masulipatam cherootl, Ra. 
500. "--In Dmgy 194. 
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1781. — “. . . am tonnented every day by 
a ptircol of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my V>orth to talk politics and smoko cheroots j 
— advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirta, like me.”— 
Jfoii. J. (in Ijic'fiA vf th^ TAntlmtfx)^ 

iii. 297. 

,, “ Our evening amusements instead 

of your«Jtupi<l HarinouH"^, was playing Oards 
and liackgainrnon, chewing Beetle anti smok- 
ing Cberutes.” - (^n>tntr)i in 

Imha (i(KctU^ Feby. 24. 

17^2. — “ IjO tabac y reussit bieri ; b ** 
chiroutes dc Manilb* sunt renommAis dans 
h)uto I’lnde par lour g«»fit agrt^ablo ; ausM 
los Dfinui.s diiu.s (■« pay« fument-eUcs touto 
la j(>iirn<^o.” Snnnf'raf^ 1‘>. 

1792.--“ At that time (e. 17r'7; 1 have 
tho utlierrs rijuunt guard mariy’-s the tinio 
and nft . . . neither di<l they at that tirr.i 
carry your fu.sK*es, but had a long I'ole auh 
an irr)n head ^o it ... Wiib this in sine 
llaii'l Mild a Chiroot in tin*' «'thor ;iou 
ilieni •'alutiijg .awav at th*< Main (iuanl." 


CHETTT, s. A meiiibi^r of any 
of the trading cfistes in S. India, 
answering in every way to the 
Banyans of W. and N. India. 
Malay ill. cheUi^ Tam. shetli^ [Tel. utti. 
in Ceylon n'ifMi]. These have all been 
supjiosed to i>e forma from the Skt. 
sreskti; but C. P. Brown (MS.) denies 
this, and .says “ Sheiti^ a shop-keeper, 
i.s plain TeJegn,” and quite distinct 
from .he-^hii. [The s;iTrie view is 
1 taken in the JV/ot/mu Whence 

tlieu the H. S^th (see SETT) ? [The 
word was also u.^ied for a ‘inerchant- 
nian' ; see the (juotiitions from Pyrard 
on wln«h (iray note.-^ : “I do not 
kirAv any other aullioritv for tho 
use of the word for mo reliant ships, 
1 hough It is analogous to our ‘mer- 
»di.iiiiineii.'”J 


Affuh'aa Cf^un'r April Ik 

ISlO. -“'riie It 'vri‘'a cl.ih'aos of Knro]wari‘«. 
a.s also of tlei riaiivi.s , . frouiiently smoke 
cheroots, v*.\a(’lly i;orres|H>ndiijg with the 
Spanish iltougli u-tially made ratiier 

inoi'o bulky. ' -- 1', M. i. 499. 
I'^ll. Iho: <iuo li: T’cherout esi la 

t'ig.'irrc. ui«* ilisj'oii-er d'cii f.tue ki 


c. Ki49. The word ix ( urs in Ibn Bfituta 
(iv. 2f>9j in the f -rin sftti, which he says was 
giveti to scry rich merch;tni> in China; and 
thi- is one of his .statementi; 

abcMit 4l e'»untry. 

l."<n - “The great .\foiHo BallKypierquo 
, . , Octernnnod to j^npoint Ninacbatu, be- 
cause be wri'- .t Hindoo, governor of the 


ite^crij'tion.'' - ,'^i f , lii. 


Vuilins tCheling) and Chetins.” 


{IS'Jd *' He •■Mcn-'ed liirioelf l.\ Mnnuing 
several caXTOtcS.' jWn/. i.. .%0. , 


flak. Soc iii. 128; [and see 
UiujUtion fri*in ihic/. iii. 14t), under KLING]. 


iSTu. “'I’ho nic.il dfs[tat< lu'd. *Ji win' 
wen: not c'li <iut^v I.iv down . . . airing i 
tired n> smoke iheir cheroots be/ore fallmg 
aslee]) " Thf hihi..u>n^ ch. .sxxvii. 

OHEEEY FOUJ, \}.rh^ivyfuv} 

Tlii.s (iimuis plnase in Hie 

<lunt;ijions the .second of whn li 
jdains its me.'uiing I am not ‘ erfiin 
what tlie Drsi pait is, luU it is most 
jiroliablv rliorf, in Hn* sen.<,. (,f ‘ ino\ . 
able,’ ‘ lofoneui ve,’ '■«) that Hn* phrase 
wa.=^ iipiixalent lo ‘ tivin^ brigfidi*.'’ 
[It may pos.^-ildy be churh}^ lor rharhnl^ \ 
in the sen.*Ae of * pre]iara1 inn lor battle | | 
It was evidently a (m liniiv:il;t v of ih«' | 
Mull mil a urmie.s, 

IftOlk “The object, of a cherry foi^, 
without gun.-', iMth two Mrinie.s after it, 
inuHt be to tly about ainl plunder the richest 
country it can find, not tt> luareh through 
oxhaiLsted tountries, to make reodiitions in 
cities.”-- /•Jphinsfonc, in i. 59. 

1809. --“Two dehuihnictits under . . . 
Mahrailti chiefs of some conse(|ueiice, are 
now employed in levying contribution.** in 
different )Mirts of the dypoor eouiitry. Such 
<lctH«;biiienis are called chureo faoj ; they 
are getienilly e<pupj>cd very lightly, with 
but little artillery ; and are eipially fornii- 
dable in their progress to friend and foe.'* -• 
lironghlmi^ Ltitn'S fnm a MaJftvtta Cump^ 
128 ; [ed. im, j). 96]. 


! 1 51 d. — “ ht rra»- of thcfeo are called ChtfttiB, 

who are tJcnti’i"*, n.jtjvos of the province of 
j t'hoiiiu uder "--/fjrWo. 144 . 

; 1552 . . whom our people commonly 

■ ••^11 Cbatis. Tlioso aie men with such a 
‘ gt'uiii.- (or intT.baiuhsc, and s*j acute in 
I every mode td trade, that auunig our jieople 
- vvhon they dc'^ire either to blame or praise 

■ .any man for lu-' siibilet> and ^k^ll in mer- 

■ chant’s tnitlic thc> siiy of liini, ‘ho is a 
Cbatim’; and they u.^o tho word ohatiiu^r 
for *t<» iradi*. ' winch .'irc words now very 
eomm«ui]y received among us,”— jPu/to*, f. 
ix 3 . 

c, 1 (* 66 .— “ Pi sono uomini periti che si 
chianiano Chitini, li quali metteno il prezzo 
alio perlc .” — ('mire /oftro./, in Ramimo, 
lii. 39 U. 

1 596 . — • • 1 'ho vessels of the Chatins of thc.se 
parts never sail along tho cua.‘*t of Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a ratf/Ai, 
in order hi gfi and come mori securely, and 
! to avoid bi»ing cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsiiirs, who are continually roving 
in those soixs.*'- - rtr«T«)yV l*roi'tam<Uion at (tooy 
in .tri'Air. Rort. (h-., fasc, 3 , 661 , 

1598 . — “Tho Souldicrs in these dayes give 
thcni.selves more to be Chettijxis [var. loct. 
Chatiinsj and to deule in iM.*irchaTidi 8 e, than 
to .serve the King in Ins Arniado.'’-~ZAtU‘ 
58 , [Ibik. StH*. 1 . 202 ]. 

j , . “ M ost of these voa.sel.s were GhdiUs, 

that is to say, merchantmen .” — Pyrard de 
ijtinih Hak. Soc, i. 345 . 



CHEYLA. 


[e. 1610. »** Each is oomposed of fifty or 
flizty war galiots, without oounting those of' 
Ohebe, or merchantmen. Lavalt 
Hf^. Soc. ii. 117.] 

1661.— “The Bitty are merchant folk.’ — 
Eogenua, S. 

1686.—“. . . And that if the Chetty 
Baaanr people do not immediately open 
their sho^ and sell their c^n, etc., as 
usually, that the pfoods ana commodities 
in their several ships be confiscated.*' — In 
WheeUr, i. 152. 

1726.— “The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. . . .*'—Val€ntijn, Chorv, 88. 

„ “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge; the strength of a King is 
Courage; the strength of a Bdlah (or 
Cultivator) is Revenue; the strength of a 
Chettl is Money ." — Apophthegms o? Ceylmi, 
tr. in Valentijn, v. 390. 

0 . 1754.— “Ghittiea are a particular kind 
of merchants in Madras, ana are generally 
very rich, but rank with the Itit-hand cast. 
^Ives, 25. 

1796.— “Ce^ mercanti astuti, dUigenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugal!, ricchi.”— /Va Pao- 
liiio, 79. 

[CHEYLA, 8. “Originally a H. 
word (chela, Skt. chetaka, ehedaka) 
meaning *a servant,’ many changes 
have been rung upon it in Hindu 
life, so that it has meant a slave^ a 
household slave, a family retainer, an 
adopted member of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses ; a follower, a pupil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec- 
clesiastical senses. It has passed out 
of Hindu usage into Munammadan 
with much the same meanings 
ideas attached to it, and has 
even meant a convert from Hinduism 
to Islam.” (CoL Temple, in /nd. Ant., 
JuW, 1896, pp. 200 seqq.). In Anglo- 
Indfian usage it came to mean a special 
battalion made up of prisonefs and 
converts. 

lo. 1596.— “The Chelahs or Slaves. His 
Majesty from religious motives dislikes the 
name handak or slave. ... He therefore 
calls this class of men Chela^ which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple." — A ia, 
Blcchmann, i. 263 seqq, 

[1701. — “(The Europeans) all were bound 
on the parade and rings {holy) the badge 
of slavery were put hi& their ears. They 
were then inoomrated into a battalion <k 
Chaylaa.”— In Skon^Karr, ii. 311. 

[1705. — “ ... a Havildar . . . compelled 
to serve in one of his Chela Corps."— 75td. 

U. 407.] 

amAHAT,n.p. The name of an 
imaginary lake, which in the maps of the 
I6lh century, followed by most of those 


0 CHICANE, CHICANEEY. 

of the 17th, is made the source of most 
of the great rivers of Further India, in- 
cluding the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, 
the Salwen, and tne Menam. Lake 
Chiamay was the counterpart of the 
African lake of the same period which 
is made the source of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but it is less easy to surest 
what gave rise to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the 
State of Zxnund (see JANQOMAY) or 
Ohiang-mai. 

c. 1544.— “So proceeding onward, he ar- 
rived at the Lake of SxngipamWy which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . . ." — F, AT. 
Pinto, Cogan's tr., p. 271. 

1552. — “The Lake of Chiamal, which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues iu the 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining with 
others form the groat river which {masses 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of l^ngala."— 
Barros, 1. ix. 1. 

1572.- 

“ Ollia o rio Menao, qiie so derrama 

Do grande lago, quo Chiamai so chama." 

Cam9es, x. 126. 

1652.— “’Fhe Countrey of these Brames 
. . . oxtendeth Northwards from the noer- 
est Peguan Kingdomes . . . watered with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, issuing 
from the Lake Chiamay, whi(‘h though 
600 miles from the Sea, and emptying itself 
continually into so many Channels, contains 
400 miles in compass, and is nevertheless 
full of waters for the one or the other."— 
P. Heylins Cosmographie, ii. 288. 

OHIOAHB, OHIOANEEY, ss. 

The^ English words, signifying petti- 
f<^ging, captious contention, taking 
every possible advantage in a contest, 
have been referred to Spanish chico, 

‘ little,’ and to Fr. chic, chicqnet, ‘ a little 
bit,’ as W Mr. Wedgwood in his Did. 
of Eng. EiyymU^. See also potation 
from Saturdav JRwiew below. But there 
can be little doubt that the words are 
really traceable to the game of chaugdn, 
or horse-golf. This game is now well 
known in En^nd under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). But the recent introduc- 
tion under that name is its second im- 
portation into Western Europe. For 
m the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was popular 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb TfOKawlfety, playing ground 
rfvirai'cvr^ov), and from Byzantium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Lan^edoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification, cAeeofis (see 
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Ducange, Dumiatumi VHit^re 
de 8t. Lauii, viii., and hia Glosgarium 
Oraecitatv^a.y.rIvKawltMf; dlBoOuide^s 
Travels, i. 345). The anfidogy of certain 

E eriods of the game of golf suggests 
ow the figurative meaning of chicaner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
petty accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict meaning of diicaner, 
as used by military writers.* 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
liad borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian chaugdn. But he ex- 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
would have led to the application of 
its name to “ those tortuous proceedings 
of pleaders which we old practitioners 
call harresJ* The indication of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to W. Ouseley 
and to Quatrem^ire. The latter has an 
intertisting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Orient^ reading, in his translation 
of Makrizi’s Mamd'uke Sultans, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp, 121 seqq. 

The preceding etvinology was put 
forward again in x^otes upon Mr. 
Wedgwood^s Dictionary published hy 
one of the prtM^ent writers in Ocean 
Highv'aysyS^l^t. 1872, p. 186. The»mie 
etymology hjis since been given by 
Littr6 (8.V.), who sjiys : l)6s lors, k 
s^rie des sens est : jeu de mail, puis 
action de disputer la partic, et entin 
manevuvre^ procossives” ; [and is ac- 
cepted by the N,R,D, with the reserva- 
tion that “evidence actually connect- 
ing the French with the Greek word 
appears not to be known ”]. 

The P. forms of the name are 
ehauqdn and chauigdn; but according 
to ttie Btihdri *Ajam (a OTeat Persian 
dictionary compiled in Inaiii, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is cliulgdn 
from ck&l, * l>cTit,’ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated hy the Arabic sawljdn. 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugdn would be an Indian ^Prakrit) 
word, meaning ‘four corners* [Platts 
gives ^haugdna, ‘four-fold J viz. as a 
name for the polo-ground. The chulgdn 
is possibly a ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
The meanings are according to Viillers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drumstick ; (3) a 
crook from which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherwise called kaukaba [see 
Blodimann, Ain, vol. i. plate ix. No. 2.] ; 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is now quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoiniim India, 
as is specified under Polo. But for 
many centuries it was the game of 
kings and courts over all Midiomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahominedan 
historians represent the game of ibau- 
as familiar to the Sa^nian kii^ ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdn-etick into 
the hands of Siaw^ush, the father of 
Kai Khusru or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may lie mentioned 
Nuruddin the Just, Atabek of Syria 
and the great enemy of the Crusaders. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akbar in after days) to 
play it by lamp-light, and Vas severely 
rebuked by a devout Mussulman for 
being so Aevoted to a mere amuse- 
ment. Other zealous chaugdn-'plByerB 
were the great Saladin, Jal^uddin 
Mankbarni of Khwarizm, and Malik 
Bibars, Marco Polo’s “^ndoequedar 
Soldan of Babylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
chaugdn at Damascus and at (Mro 
within the same week. Many illus- 
trious pt*r8ons also are mentioned' in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the rmtddn, as 
the cluiug fin- field was especially called ; 
e.g. Kutbuddin Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or almut) 1207. In Makrizi (1. i. 
121) >ve read of an Amir at the 
Mameluke Court called Husamuddin 
Lajin ’Azizi the Jukdnddr (or I-ord 
High Polo-stick). 

It is not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the 8th century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190), who does not 
however give the barbarian name : 

** The winter now being over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Btannel 
Comneniis) devoted himself to a certain 
Bober exorcise which from the first had been 
the custom of the Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the manner thereof. 
A party of young men divide into two equal 
iMuids, and in a flat space which has been 

* The court for Aaugdn is ascribed ^ Oodlnitt 
(see below) to Theodosius Fanrus. This could 
lisrdly be the son of Aroadius (A.n. 408*460X hut 
rather Theodosius IIL (Tlfi'TlSX 
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measurcHi out puriK>s©ly ihoy ctv&t a leiither 
ball in aia© aoraowhat like uii apple ; and 
Rnf.t.m g this in the middle as if it were a 
prize to be c<mtoridi.»l for they rush into the 
contest at full hpetnl, eAth ijraspin^r in his , 
Hfl^ht hand a ."tiok t.>f modonite h'rif^h which | 
comes sndii.-'nly ti» i ‘>rf5i)d njinuied end, the I 
middle of whi<h i-' rio?o<l h\ o network t)f ! 
dried cat^»-ul. Th ji« ''.u h r^arty >lnves who . 
ft.hall lirst said i ht J mU 'l^uond I h- i 4 o.il ^ 
])lanttid o«'n> ‘.a tlio oppi'^iK? -^idc, j 

for whericvor the nail is stiuok by tho notied • 
sticks throuj^h the at either side, that i 

gives thc5 victory to the oilier ThK is i 

the kind of evidently :\ siiopiTy .lUil • 

dangcrou.s one I'oi e jdayei* uii5''t he • 
tiaually thrioMr^T hUiisdf rifj^hr- back, or . 
bending to one .'Hio or the other, a*j he , 
tnrrrs hf*' Ik*tso Mhort, <»r 'taildcnly d-i^hos , 
off at speed, with ^■nL■h 'itrokc"^ and twi'it-'’. U'* 
are needed lo folh-M up Ibo ball. . . . Aiyl 
thus iLs the Jlniporor rushing nninci in ' 
fiirion? fa^shion in this game, it so liappt.nai ‘ 
that the hor-i'* ^hiv h he rode i; irne vioJc;n‘|!\ | 
uy the gn'und. lie w.as prostrau* below ti'c i 
horse, and as ho struggled v"iM\ to extricab^ ' 
himself frv»n> ii.s incumbent weight thVh ' 
and Land were 'im.-hed bv,ntMth. (he SHiddle ' 
and much mi o'cd, . , / —In bone cd. . 
pp. 2f)'3-lk)4 

Wc .=-»*e from this that at 

liyzanlniin ilu .gf'nue w.is play 'd with 
a kind id’ ra/ ltd r.el n h ‘-ilh a pjh»- ; 
si it'k. 

Wc havn bel l: Jiblo f- liiid ia 
insU\ii«;c of tl.c medieval Fj*oTM.‘h chi- 
cane in tills sensie. nor does Litire.. 
Dictionarv any. But ]>ucaiip:c 

sttiU'S posil.iv«dy Uial in his time th»' 
wnrfl in thi.M sense .survived in L«'ingue.- 
doc, and there could ho no lietU r 
ev-idfeiice. From HeriSolior.s Lhican^c 
aLso we horrow a ijuuiation wldeli 
shows chitca, used tor ftorne game ol 
baU. in French -Lai in, surelv a form 
of rha'iiyon or china/u . 

The game ot chnundv, the hall {fja 
or gavi) and tlie play ing-groan«i 
(maidiln) atl'ord constant ineUipliois in 
Persian 1 1 bimtn re», 

c. 820.“““ If a mao droaui that he w on 
horseback along with I he King himself, or 
Home great iioraonago, and that he ; trike-s 
the bfill home, or wins the chuk&n ('fdoi 
r^vKOLvi^u) he shall tind grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable the succosh of 
bis ball and tho dexterity of his horse,” 
Again : ** If the King dream tbflit ho has won 
in the chukftn («ri ^T^vKavi^cv) he shall find 
things pro.sj»or with him.”- The 1)rmm. Jvdg- 
mmtA of AchraH Ibn Sfirnn., fpmi a MS. 
Greek version tjuoted by ihiontge lu Olov. 
OraeciUUiE, 

Constantine I*opi)hyrfjgenitns, 
peaking of the rapids of the vanaprU or 
iJniepeT, says : “ A tovto tppayftbs rooou- 


Tov iari trrevbt rb irXdroi rov Ti*oxayt<r“ 
Trffiiov” (“Tho defile in this case is 
narrow Oh th« width v)f tho r/ittArtw-gnmnd.") 
— De Adtif. hnp.f c?ap. ix. (Bonn cd. iii, 75). 

y(r»;L — ‘'('iminiie iiwiuisilionh .•■'edicio non 
iDfKlica pclit pro Constantino , . . ox ea 
l«iirU-'iiM Zucanistri lUAgmtndo porwnditur, 

Const-'intinus l‘rinc‘^ so]utii« per tAnoollos 
wijMiT ca.po.'Siuf, hii.iu'ie M.«teusion«.‘ populi 
mov tiinmUiiin sodavit." - /.<d:»//>ra>ir/;fv, in 
Mon. UernK^ iii. 

. ht! .'sclocto.l certain of his incdicine?^ 
and drugs, and in id*' a tjta} Mirh (jaukan?) 
|Burt<in, ‘a li.-it’j wivh a ho;i(iw h.iuUM', into 
vhu'h ho udrcdticed ih-’U) : ahor which . . . 
ho vent ;igain 1o thi: King . . . ,'ind ilircctcd 
him t<' ri'p.v’r r*' tlu h<*rso'r(>.i;'oo, :ia'l t', play 
'.'dh tho Ij.ill . 111 '! I.itce''* 

Anv-toti j. 'S.V-'b . I r. iil- :t. i. i;i|. 

i‘. BjjO h'. Whrncvc;; , .n uiavi li . . . 
you mU*, ix'-u.!.- Aith ym, and 

you . . not .all ' -a ihiii. to drink Wiin*. 

'>r to pkx; at chaughan.” •!. 

AVYA.f, ii. 

HIO. Hcinnitlu- di' ''\'-fro lu.vo cl 
nouKul!. .*hi 111 iii-h'* ’! ii.'l-.-.i,, ■'i|,i.il("Ue.s. 

!id luduni 'IV.; CbUCAnilU 

t‘;'lc'‘urit pi J ri. * it Voii'r.'i; . (pu 

iUia'i hi^iti.. bill.ar-'h ' A M'-' ip in 

»*/ /' •> . 

M2l). ‘'Til** \ CV 0.0 * >t • i)r,M0V wis 

(•.>undi»d bv rlui )..• • . , , iM-siliir. 

li'O .N}'»< .‘iloniMU . i.'UiI -Hi J lcvt‘1' .d tho 

'i t c'l a*- ..'J r d.* 
('oiiitt'Jhf ,, Bobii I'd. M ’.VL 

tulfi. Barbos.i. -.poilTinrc •>>' 'he Mah«>in- 
I n**‘*li»is »vf Cfuiibiy, ‘av*: " Sjioni tarn 

j I* rnatihosi?^ u.i so! ; u oavaio 

, ha clloq.lia, ho «pi:d Ji'g.i>> clos ieni 

. antrij .iy na conUv .‘m ''Uic no.'> icuios ho dies 
, cauas' --(Lirbon ed. 271) ; i p. “TJiey arc ao 
' S'Aift and dc\+^eroiifl iu tho .saddle that they 
. play chocs, on h >rwcl>uf.k, iganic Mhich they 
: hold in sa liigh esteem as we <lo that of the 
I cancs’’ (t>. theyVrojrf). 

j 156U. -“'riiey (the Arabs) .irr, siirh great 
1 nders that they play t(;rmi.> on horseback ” 

! (yv-" ynydf* « choca u -Ton^oWoy 

I Jfui^rarfo, od. 1752, p. 352. 

' c. 1590. — “His Majesty abst) play.s at 
! chatlgan in dark night^^. . . tlic l'.alls which 
j are lised at night are set on fire. . . . For 
I tho .sake of adding .splendour to tho gamea 
I . . , Hia Maje.sty has knolw of gold and 
] silver fixed U) tho topa of tho cfutug&n sticks;. 

! If one of them hniak.s, any player that gets 
hold of the pioooa may keep them.” — .■lla-i- 
Akborl, i. 298 ; [ii. 303]. 

1837. “ * ‘ llie game « >i cboughan mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in I'iliot ; 
it i.s nothing but ‘hockey on horseback,' and 
i.s excellent fun.”- IVyw^, in ./. .1. *S. Bengal, 
vi. 774. 

In the following I would say, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are (jiioted, that chicane i.s ustMi in the 
i][iia9t-military sense of taking every 
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possible advantage of the ground in 
a contest : 

1761.— I do suspect that some of the 
great Ones have haa hopes given to them 
that the Dutch may to induced to join 
us in this war against the Spaniards,— 
if such an Event should take place I fear 
some sacrifices will be made in the East 
Indies— 1 prav God my suspicions may be 
without foundation, i think Delays and 
Chicanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of the times, our llistreases, 
and situation." — Unmtblisfud Bohygraph 
LfUifr from Lord Ctiw.^ in India Office 
Records. Dated Berkeley Square, and in> 
dursod 27 th Deer. 1761. 

1881. — “One would at first sight Vie in- 
clined to derive the French fkk from the 
Englinh * cheek * ; but it api>ears that the 
English is itself the derived word, t7oc Vicing 
an old Romance word signifying Jiufsse, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery." — Sat. Rev., Bept. 10, 
p. 326 (Flssay on French Blang). 

CHICK, ». 

a. H.'— P. chik ; a kind of .screen- 
blind made of finely -.split- bainlux), 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer side, ft is hung fir 
framed in doorways or windows, noth 
in liouses and in tents. The thing 
[which is dew'i’ibed by Hoe,j may 
poasihly have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefskis Mon 
gol Diet. (2174) “ Trhik -- The 

Ain (i. 226) haa chigh. OtitJes an? now 
made in l^tindon, as w(dl im imjn.wted 
from ('hina and Japiin. Chirks aiv 
described by Clavijo in the lenU of 
TiinouPs chief wife : 

1404. — “ And thi.** tent Imd two doors, one 
in front of the other, and the first dfxirs 
were of certain thin coloure<l wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a t4)xture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and these doors wore 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, whilst thusc within 
could sec those outside, but those out‘;idc 
could not see those who were within." - 
§ oxxvi. 

[1616. — His wives “ whoso Ciiriosityo made 
them broake little holes in a grate of reodo 
that hung lieforo it to gaze on mee." — Sir T. 
Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 321.J 

1673. — “Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaaeablo . . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cliaaka 
or latises.”— /Vj|/rr, 92. 

The pron. rheek is still not uncommon 
among English people: — “The Coach where 
the Women were was covered with ohmki, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, made vrith Bents 
variously coloured with Lacker, and Chec- 
quered with Paokthred so artifioiidly that 

N 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unperoeived.”— /Vyer, 83. 

1810.— “ChTOlM or Screens to keep out 
the glare." — F. Jf, ii. 43. 

1825.— “The check cf the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
^la^s within. . . . * — Beher (ed. 1844), 

b. Short for chickeen, a sum of four 
rupei^. This is the Venetian zerchim, 
cecjchino, or seqiiin, a gold coin long 
current on the shor*\s of Indifi, and 
w'hich still frequently turns up in 
treanure-trovc, and in lioards. In the 
early part of the 1 5th ^'entiiry Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
I India, Vene.tian ducats, t.e. sequins, 
j worn current (p. 30). And recently, 
I in fact in our own day. rhuk was a 
j term in freipient Anglo-Indian Ui*e, e.g. 
j “Til bet you a chick.” 

! The word ::ecrhino is from the Zecca, 

I OT Mint at Wnice, and that name is of 
I Arabic origin, from sikka, ‘a coining 
} die.' The <lmiblp hivstory of this wova 
I is enrion.s. We have just seen how 
j in one form, and by what circuitous 
■ .s«*cular journey, through Egvpr, 
Venice, India, it lias gained a place 
in the Anglo-Inditsn Voc^ilmlary. Bv 
a direct-er route it lias also found a 
distiiK't j)l;we in the same repository 
under the form Sicca (q.v.X and in this 
shajw» it still n»tains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkably Jn»w fir'-^l the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilisiition, then 
the .spread of Venetian »’ommerc.e and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
Engli.sh commerce and power, should 
thus have brought t-og*^ther two words 
identical in origin, after .so >videly 
divergent a carei r. 

The secpiin is 8oinetime.s called in 
the Sr»uth shdtifiratsh., because the 
Doge with his ^3«’ept^e is taken for the 
Shdndr, or toddy- drawer cliinhing the 
j»alm-tree ! [See Burnell^ LiftschGtai, 
1 . 243.] (See also VENETIAK.) 

We. apprehend that the gambling 
plira8e.s -stakes' and ^chirJceii- 

na/anl * originate in the same word. 

1583. — “Chickinoa which be pieces of 
Goldo woorth soiien shillir^ a piece ster- 
ling ." — Caesar Frfderict\ in ftaki. li. 343. 

1608. — “ When I was there (at Venice) a 
chiQuiney was worth eleven livers and 
Welve sols." — (Vryo/’s Crudities, ii. 88. 

1609. — “Three or four thousand ebaquina 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and so give over.”— Perif/e*, P. of Tyre^ | 
iv. 2, ' I 

1612. — “The (3rand Signiors Ciistomo of 
this Port Moha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 chicquones.'' — Siiris^ in l*arduis, i. 348. 

[1616. -- “Shoe trx)ke chickenes and 
royalls for her g<H»ds.”— <S//- T. Roe^ ilak. 
Soc. i. 228.1 

162)3.- “Shall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knock’d at an outjs'ry." — Heaunt. ci- 

Tivfi Maui tu ih- MiU^ v. 2. 

1689. --- “Four Tb(»usiind Checkins he 
privately tied to the fltv»ks of an Anchor 
under Water — (iringfou, 418. 

1711. “He (the Broker) will charge 32 
JShaJuy^ per Chequeen when they are not 
worth 3H in the Iki/iir." Lorii't/*r^ 227. 

1727. —“When my Ik^rgo landed him, he 
gave the ('tjckswain live Zequeena, and 
loaded her back with l*(»iiltry and Fruit.” — 
A. Hamilton, i. 301 ; ed. 1744, i. 303. 

1767.-- Kecoivod . . . 

» « « « « 

^'Chequins 5 at 5. Arcot Rs, 25 0 0” 

* * « * * 

L'>rd Aironnt of hltt Vogagrto iTulitiy 

in Lr^nij, 197. 

1866 .-- 

“ Whenever mfii«tor .-^penda a chick, 

( keep back two nipce^s, Sir.*' 

Trfoclmfiy The Jhi.rk Hungaloto. 

]87r*, — “ ‘ Can t do rn.ich hArm by losing 
tweray chicks,' </b.!frved the (Jolonel in 
Anglo-lndm^i Jt^lerimay ch. x. 

CHICKEN, s. Eiiibvoidt^ry ; 
Ohickenwalla, ;iu Itiueranr di‘<iler in 
e icred haiv I k e rdi u* Is, pelt moats, 
and simli like. I\ ihikm or thikm^ 
‘art. needlework.’ [At Lucknow, the 
ehief centre of tin; inami failure, this 
embroidery wa.s forinerly doiu* in Mlk ; 
the term is now applied to hand- 
worked dowered inuslin. (8ee Huey^ 
Mmofiraphy 88, ya.sf//ylh‘, 69.)] 

CHICKORE, s The red-h*g<»ed part- 
ridge, or its close f;r>ngener (JartnbU 
chuKory Gray. It i.s coiniinm in tin 
Wejstern Himalaya, in the N. Ihmjah, 
and in AfghaiiisUin. The francolin of 
Moorcroft’fl Travels i.s really the chickore. 
The name appears U) be Skt. chakoruy 
and this disyx>seft of the derivation 
formerly .suggested by one of the 
prtisent writers, as from the Mongol j 
tsokhoTy ‘dappled or pied' (a W(ird, 
moreover, which the late Prof. 
Schiefner informed iis is only applied 
to horses). The name i.s som»;time.s 
applied U) other birds. Thus, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, it Ls applied lu 
Lj^ak to the Snow-cock (Tetraogallus | 


Htmalayensisy Gray), and he app^rs to 
give chd-kor as meaning ‘ white-bird ' in 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘snow chukor* 
and ‘ strath * as sportsmen's 
names for this line bird. And in 
Bengal Proi)er tlic name is applied, 
by lo(;al English .s[)ortsinen, to the 
large handsome partridge ((Mygomis 
ijuuirisy Tern.) of EasU*rn Bengal, called 
in II. kiiyah or ban-tUar (‘forest 
]>artridge '). See Jeniony ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Al.so the birds described in the 
extract fnjin Mr. Abbott below do not 
appear to have, heou maxibis (w'hich he 
speaks of in the .same journal a.s ‘ red- 
legged partridge’). And the use of 
the word by Persians (a])pirently) is 
notiiblc ; it does not appear in l’er.sian 
dictionaries. There is probably .‘^ome 
mistake. The birds spoken of may 
have been tbe Large Sand-groiist* 
(Pteroclen arewniftSy Pal.), which in 
Iwth Pei'sia and Afghani.stan is called 
by names meaning ‘ Black-bre./ust.’ 

The belief that tbe chichyre. eats fire, 
mentioned in the quotation below, i.s 
probably from .some verbal mi.scoiicep- 
tion (qu}v,si dtinh-khor ?). [Th i.s i.s hardly 
probable as the idea that the partridge, 
nrinks the moonbeams i.s as old ^i8 the 
Brahma Vaivarta Ehniina : “O Lord, 
I drink in with the i*ai-tridges of my 
eye.s thy face full of nectar, which re- 
sembles the full moon of .autunin.’' 
Also .see Katha Nnrft S.'tgnray tr. by Mr. 
Tawney (ii. 243), who lias kindly given 
the above refercnce.s.l Jerdoii states 
that the Afgl:an.s call tlic bird the 
‘ Fire-eater.’ 

c. 1190. — , . plantain.o and fruits, Koils, 
Chakors, peaceniks, Sara.scs, beautiful t<> Ix;- 
holfl," — The Prithir&ja Rd.'nui of CJunui 
Rarddly in tiul. x\nt. i. 273. 

In the following paasagj; the word 
cator is supjKxsed by the editor to la* a 
clerical error for pacor or chat'or. 

1298. — “The Emneror hjis hail .sovera! 
little hoTiHes erected in which ho keeps in 
wcw u huge iiuniV)or of caton, which are 
what wo call the (treat Partridge.'’ —Marco 
Puh (2nd ed.), i. 287. 

1520. —“Haidar AlemdAr had been sent 
by ino to the Kafera. Ho met m*-* below the 
PasK of B&rllj, accompanied by «(mie of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a tew skins of 
wine. While coming down the Pass, ho saw 
prodigioiL* number.^ of Chik^rs .” — Rahfry 
282. 

1814.--“. . . i>artridges, »piail«, and a 
bird which is called (3upk by the Persians 
and Afghauus, and the hill Gnlkoro by the 
Indians, and which 1 understand is known 
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in Europe by the name of the Greek Part- 
ridge.** — Blphi7uAone*8 Caultoolf ed. 1839) 
i. 192; [“the same binl which is called 
Chicore oy the natives and hre-eater by 
the English in Bengal.” — /Ind. ii. 95]. 

c. 1815. —“One day in the fort he found 
a hilljoartridge enokjsed in a wicker Iniskei. 

. . . iTiis bird is crillerl the chuckoor. and is 
said to eat lire.'' — Mrs. Sfierwood, A atohutg., 
440. 

1850. — “A flight of birds attracted my 
attention ; I imagine thorn to bo a sjciecics of 
bustard or grouse -black beneath and with 
much white ab<Jiit the wings- -they were 
Iwyond our reach ; the people called them 
Chukore.” — A. Alhotf, S'ot^s during a 
Jonni^g ill Persinj in J. Sttc. 

XXV. 4l. 

CHILAW, Ti.p. A j)laoe nn t he west 
coast of Cey](ui, an oM scat <»f tltc 
]K'arl-tishcrv. The naine is a corni]»- 
tioii of the Tam. auldbhom-y ‘the i 
diving’ ; in Singhalese it is Halnvfitla. ! 
The name was cominonlv ap]»licd by ; 
the Portuguese to the wliol** aggrega- j 
tion of shoals {Huixon de Chilao) in I 


1828. — “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the oocasional 
bubbling of my haokahy which bod just been 
furnish^ with another chiUum."— Kus- 
ziliMishy i. 2. 

1829. — “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoko ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and BtirpoOM.”-'./V>A,n 
iihippy ii. 159. • 

1848. — “ Joe however . . . could not think 
of moving till his Imggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his 
cbillum/' - Pwaio/ FaiVy ii. ch. xxiii. 

CHILLUMBBUM, 11.] 1. A tow'll 
in 8. Arcot, wdiicli is the sitf^ of a 
famous temple of Siva, proporiy Hhi' 
(iamhanim. Ktyfu. ohsenre. [Garstin 
{Man. S Arrnfy 400) gives the v^me as 
Chedftrnhraniy or more eiirrectly Chitf- 
amhniaifty ‘the atino-^pliere of wisdom.’] 

n.Vj*.--'* Schenngham (Soringam), Schk' 
leznbron^ et Oengy ui'<aTroient ^galemcnt 
la retraito lauuelle jc Moupirois." — 

Ait'intto ii(f /**'rr*fn, Z^-ndav. Dtsc. Prrhm. 

\.\VU5, 


the Ouif of Mamiii!', bet.\ve*'n <’eyb»u! 
and the toast of Madura and Tuine- ' 
velly. 

1543. - “Shoals uf Chilao. ' ip.MUti.vn 
under BEADALA. 

1810.---“ ]ja pC'^pieria do Chilao . . p‘»r 
hs'^erse autigiiauionte in un puorto ilcl mi*^- 
mo nomViro un la i.^la do Seyltiit , . . llamatb* 
iiKi por ista causii , ]K.r .pie chilao, on lougua 
Cheugala, . . . ipiiero de/.ir - 

Tehnni, I*!, ii. 29. 

CHILLUM, s, H. rInlAfUl . “tin* 
iwirt of the huH-a (see HOOKA) wliieh 
contains the toi>aci () and t]iar(.«»al halls, 
wlience it is sometimes looselv used for 
the pipt; iUself, or the ;u4, of .smoking 
it” (JVilson). It is also applied to the 
re]>lenishmeut of the howl, in Uie siinu; 
way as a man ;wk.s for “another glass/’ 
Tlie tobacco, jls used hv the masses in 


CHILLUMCHBE, s. H. (hilnmchly 
also riifihly amJ .s-iYpe/ff, of which < kilam- 
chi is prohahly a corrn]4ion. A hiisiu 
of hra.s'i (as in I Bengal), or tinned copper 
^a.s nsually in llie West and South) 
li»r washing hands. 3‘he form of the 
word seems Turkish, hut we eannot 
trace It. 

1715. - Wo prepared f(.>r our tirst j)re'Aont, 
vi/.., lOOtj g(»Id ui<»hurs , . . the unicorn '-s 
horn . . . the asu-a (') .'oivl chelumgie of 
.Vfaiulla work . . . ’ (n ll'A^^/o*. ii. 246, 

1888.- “iHir >u]»pcr a . . . 

when It v\as roniwvoil a chillumcbee and 
goblet t>f w’arm \MatJi waa ro'.iud, 

and t'ach washed In-' hantb jnui uu^uth. ’-- 
/*. fiurdoHy FrtXfjttf''^d of J^oirual of n 
To^iVy Ac. 

li^.M “ W hen a chillumchee * -f water mrut 
s«>ap wa.s provitiLil, ‘ M«vt> yuu no >oap^' 
8ir t’. Na]uer juskeil Indian 


the hiihble-huhhle, i.s cut small and 
kneaded into a }>ulp with r/oer, i.v. 
mobuiscs, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keej) it alight. 

1781. — “ l)re.ssing a biibblo-bubhlc, jwr 
week at 3 okilliunB a day. 

fail 0, dnbs 3, ca^h 0. ” 
Prison- Expcneiicrs in ilaptinty of Hon. 
J, Lindsaijy in Lilies of Li ndmgsy iii*. 

1811.— “They have not the stime scruples 
for the Chillum asfur the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . , wherooH the very 
pniposition for the Hooka gives rise fro- 
Quently to the most ridiculous quarrels,”— 
Solvynsy iii. 


(Joutiiiond S-r FtKipo'V. 

liSfp?. — “i went alune to the Port Adju- 
tiiiit. to report inj arrival, and irmuiro to 
whal rogiment of tlio llcngal army 1 v‘as 
likely to be |v)st.id. 

“Arnvy‘ • rogimout ! ’ was the reply. 
‘There is no Bciui-d Army; it is all in 
revolt. . . . Vrovido yourself with u camp- 
iK'dstead, .ind a chillumchee, snd wait fur 
orders. ’ 

“ I .sjiluTcd and left the prosence of my 
suticrior otbeer, deeply poudonng os to the 
|H>f..dblo n.ilure and (pialities of a chillum- 
chee, but not voidaring enquire further." 
- -Lt.-Cof. Lctrin, A Fig on the p. 3. 

There is an Anglo Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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one of orators on the great Hast- 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occaaiony as “grasping his ehil- \ 
lum in one hand and his cmllumchee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants.- In Bombay 
the article lias another name. And it 
is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bombay army commended 
by a brother olflcer, he broke out in just 
WTatli : “ The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ! They 

call a chilluinchee a gindy! the 

Beasts ! ” 

CHILLY, s. Tile popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the pod of red pepper 
(Capsicum fruticosum and C. annuum^ 
Nat. Ord. Solanacem). There can be 
little doubt that the name, as stated 
by Bontius in the (quotation, was taken 
from Cldli in S. America, whence the 
plant w’as carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

[1604.—“ Indian pe^ipor. ... In the 
language of Cusco, it i.s called Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico, chiU.” — GnTiitton^ tr. 
lyAcosUiy //. H'. //idww, 1. Bk. iv. ^9 {iUanf, 
Diet.)] 

1631, — “. . . eos addere fnictum Hicini 
Americuni, auod lada Chili Malaii vocant, 
quasi dicas Piper e Chile, Brasiliao center- 
roina regione.’ — yur. BorUiV, Dial, V. p, 10. 

Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon- 
tius calls it * piper GhiUrmSy and also 
^BiciniLS Braziliensis.’ But his com- 
mentator, Piso, obseiwes that Kicinus 
is quite improper ; “ vera Piperis sive 
Capsici Braziliensis species apparel.” 
Bontius says it was a common emtom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch - 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable. 

1848.—“ ‘ Try a cMH with it, Miss 
Sharp,’ said Joseph, really interested. 
*A dhiU?’ said Rebecca, rasping. *Oh 
yes!’ . . . 'How fresh and green they 
look,’ she said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer.” — Vanity 
Fair, ch. iii. 

OU1MNET-0LA88, s. Gardener’s 
name, on the Bonil>ay side of India, for 
the flower and plant AUamanda caihm- 
Hea (Sir G. Birdwood). 


CHINA, n.p. The European know- 
led^ of this name in the forms Thinae 
and Sinae goes back nearly to the 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must be aliandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
application of the name Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 
prolxible origin of the name — which 
IS essentially a name applied by 
foreigners to the country — as yet sug- 
gested, is that put forward by Barbu 
F. von Richthofen, that it comes fnini 
JUi-mtn, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only part 
which was open for foreign trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, and 
that that province was then included 
administratively, within the limits of 
China Proper (see Richthofen, China, i. 
504-610 ; the same author’s papers in 
the Trans, of the Berlin Geog. Soc. for 
1876 ; and a jiaper by one of the present 
writers iu Proc. R. Ceog. Sor., November 
1882.) 

Anothei* theory has been suggested 
by our friend M. Terrien de la Couperie 
iu an elaborate note, of which we can 
I but state the general gist. Whilst 
he quite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking. amuently called 
KidO'ti, was the Kafttgara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
have been the origin of Sinae. This 
he does on two chief grounds : (1) 
That J ih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal further south, 
j con'e.sponding to the modern provimie 
of An (Nghe Ane, in the map of M. 
Dutreuil de Rhins, the capital of 
which is about 2” 17' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geograjihy of Annam. An 
was one of the twelve province-s of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese; 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Chen- 
diing, i.e, Cochin-China. (5D That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
as indicated by the Chinese authorities 
of the Han iieriod, was Nit’-nam. It 
is still pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nk^U-nam, and in Cantonese 
Yat nam. M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Clhinese good& 
and the traffic with the south ana 
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west, was for several centuries b.c. 
monopolised by the State of Tsen 

S ow pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
mif and in Mandarin 2'ien\ which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern yiin-nan. The Sfie-ki of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter- 
esting information on this subject. 
When the Emperor Wu-ti, in con- 
sequence of Chang- Kien’s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to find the route followed by tne 
traders of Shuh {i.e. Sze-cbiien) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Tang-Khing, King of Tsen, who ob- 
jects to their exploring trade-routos 
through hifl territory, saying haughtily : 
“ Has the Han a greater dominion than 
ours ? ” 

M. Terrien conceives that as the 
onlv commuuh^tion of this Tseit State 
with the Sea would be by the Song-Koi 
R., the emporium of sea-trade with that 
State would be at its mouth, viz. at Kiao- 
ti or Kattmara. Thus, he considers, the 
name of Tmt-^ this powerful and arro- 
gant State, the monoixiliser of trade- 
routes, is in all j)roliahility that which 
spread far and wide the name of OAf/i, 
IShiy Sinae, TJmiae, and preserved its 
predominance in the mouths of 
foreigners, even when, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han hiis extended over the Delfci 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we c^n now give it. But it will 
<ioubtle^ss have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Richthofen^s 
identification of Kattigara. 

[Prof. Giles regards the suggestions 
of Richthofen and T. de la Couperie 
as mere guesses. From a recent re- 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly he derived from the 
name, of a dymisty, ChHn or 
which flourished b.c. 255-207, and lie- 
came widely known in India, Persia, 
and other Asiatic < ountrie.s, the final 
a being added by the Portuguese.] 

80-89.—“ Behind this country 
{Chryai) the sea oomes to a termination 
wmewhere in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is 
^ called Thinaa, from which 

raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs are 
brought overland through Baotria to Bary- 
gaaa, asj^ey are on the other hand by the 
^nges River to LimyricS. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 


far between are those who come from it. . . /’ 
— PtriMlua Mari* Erythraei; see MUUer, Geoy. 
(Jr. Mm. i. 803. 

c. 150— “The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Land which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Asia Minor, the 
Sinae and the natives of Series. . . 
Ctavdiujf Ptoler^y^ Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

c. 545. — “The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a va.st distance further off than the 
Persian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediltfi, and the Greeks Taproliane. 
Tzinitsa (elsewhere Tzinista) is toe name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barbari {t.e. the Somali Country) 
round to the right. And the ln(Kan philo- 
sophers called Bracbmans tell ytm that u you 
were to stretch a straight C(>rd from Tzinitza 
through Persia t<> the Roman territory, you 
would just divide the world in halves.**— 
CoamaSf Topog. Bk. II. 

c. 6-41. — “In 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, &c.) sent an ambassador with a let- 
tor t'j the Chinese. Court. The emperor . . , 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . . . and to invito his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladiiya) wa.** all aston- 
ishment . * Since time immemorial, ' he asked 
his officer, 'did ever an aml»a.<Ka<lor come 
from MuktM'hihta a y . . . 'l*ho ChinuHe author 
remarks that in the tcaigue of the bariianaus 
the Middle Kingdom is called Mohjehoitan 
(Mahii-ChlXia-sthiina)."’ -From Ac., 

Ixviii. 

781. — “ Adaiu Priest and Bit.ht»p and Poj.>e 
of Tzineethan. . . . The prita<’hing.s of oiir 
Fathers to the King of Tzinia. ' -Syi\ac Part 
of the Insn'ip*vm of iSinytiufu. 

lUh Century. — The “King of CTiina*’ 
(Shinaffa/'uji/ij/i) ap}>ear.s in the list of 
prorince.s and monarchies in the great In- 
.scription of the Tanjc»re Pagoda. 

1128.—“ China and AfaAachxna a ppear in a 
list of places producing «ilk .'ind other cloths, 
in the AbhilasMUtrthachintdnuuu of the 
Ohalukya King." — Somfjtvanoln'a {AfS,)* Bk. 
111. ch. 6. 

1298. — “You must know the Soa in which 
lie the Islands of tho .^0 jKirts is called the 
Sea of Chin. . . - For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, ’tis Manzi 
they moan,"- Marco Pohy Bk. III. ch, iv. 


• U may Iw well to api»eud herr the whole list 
which I And on a scrap of paper in l>r. BunieU’e 
handwriting (Y) : 

PuMlapura. Anitavata 

CliinavallL Suufep-.ini. 

Avoiitlkshetra Mulasthaua tWtd/an). 

NKga]iat4ana(.V4Wl>amiiiO Tottide.4a, 
papiiyadetefifodura). PofichapattAua. 


AlUk&kam. 
Bimhaladvlpa (Ceylon). 
(ikipdkasthAna (1 f). 
Gufaijasthina. 
Thanaka (Tkcmaf) 


China. 

Mahachlna. 
KaUngadeia 
Country). 
VaAgadeNa (BengelX 


(Tetnyu 
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c. 1300.— ‘‘Laxf^e ships, called in the 
language of Chin ‘ junks/bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and olotbs. . . — 

Rathiduddin, in Etliot. i. 69. 

1516. — **. . . there is the Kingdom of 
Chil^ which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . . — Barbosa^ 204. 

15^. — “J¥. Then Huolius and Mathiohis 
of Siena sav that the best camphor is from 
China, ana that the best of all Camphors 
is that purified by a certain T^arbarian King 
whom they call King (of) China. 

“0. Then yon may tell Riiolius and 
Mathiolus of Siena that though they are 
so well acquainted with Greek and Liatin, 
there’s no need to make such a show of it 
as to call every body ‘barbarians* who is 
not of their own mce, and that besides this 
they are quite wrong in the fact . . . that 
the King of China does not occupy himself 
with making camphor, and is in fact one 
of the greatest Kings known in the world.** 
— Oarcia De Orta^ f. 45/>. 

c. 1590. — “Near to this is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting 
this to be the capital city.”— ed. 
1800, ii, 4 ; [tr. Jarrett^ ii, 119]. (See 

MACHEEN.) 


CHINA, 3. Ill the seiiise of porce- 
lain this word &c.) is used in 

Asiatic languages a.s well as in English. 
In English it does not occur in Minshew 
(2nd ed. 1627^, though it doe.s in some 
earlier publications. [Tlie earliest 
oiiotation in N.E.D. is from Cogan'a 
Pinto^ 1653.] The phrase China-dishes 
as occuning in Drake and in Sliaks- 
pere, shows how the word took the 
sense of porcelain in (uir own and other 
languages. The phra.se China-dishes as 
first used was analogou.'^ to Turkty- 
carpets. But in the latter wa have 
never lost the geom'apliical sense of 
the adjective. In the word turquoises^ 
amiu, the jihrase was no doubt origiu- 
ari3r pierr&t turquoim, or the like, and 
here, as in chimi dishes^ the sper.ific Inis 
superseded the generic sense. The use 
of arab in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china. The word i.'i used 
in the sense of a china dish in Lane's 
Arabian NiyhtSy iii. 492 ; [Burton, I. 
375 ]* 


851. — ‘‘ There is in China a very fine clay 
^th which they make vases' transparent 
like bottles ; water can he seen inside of 
them. These vases arc made of clay.’* — 
Reimud, Retationsy i. 34. 


c. 13^. — ^‘China-ware {(U-ffjJchkhdr al- 
81 n&) is not made except in the cities of 
ZaltOnandof SinKamn. . . r ^Jhn Jiaiuta, 

iT, 2M. 


c. 1530.— “I was passing one day along 
a street in Damascus, when I saw a slaye- 
hoy let fall from his hands a great China 
dish (mhfai miu al-hakhkhdr a/-SlnTy) which 
they call in that country sahn. It broke, 
aiirl a ciH)wd gathere<l round the little Mame- 
luke.*’ BaivtiXt i. 238. 

c. 1567. Le morcautie ch’andauaiio 
ogn’ anno da Gua a Be/jeneger erauo molii 
caualli Arabi . . . e anche pme di China, 
zafaran, o scarlatti .” — Cesare de* Fedfriciy in 
RatmtsiOy iii. 389. 

1579. — . . we met with one ship more 
loadon with linnon, China silke, und China 
dishes. . . — Brakf, }Vortd kwomjsisstdy 

in Hak. Soc. 112. 

c. 1580. — “Usum vasoniiu aureorum ct 
ai^outeurum Aogyptii rejejccrunt, ubi mur- 
rhina vosa adinveiicrc ; ipiao ex India atfer- 
imtur, et ex ea regiuno qiiam Sini vfxuint, 
ubi conficiuntur ex variis lapidibu.s, prae- 
oipue«]^ie ex jaspide.”" /*roxp. .4 ////««.«, Pt. 

c. 1590.- -“The gold and silvt-r di*<he« 
are tied up in red cloths, and tho.se in 
Copper and China (r/<»a^) in white one^?.” — 
.I7w, i. 58. 

c. 1603. — “. . . as it were in a fruit dish, 
a dish of some threeixuice, y<uir lumours 
have seen such dishe.s ; they are not China 
di.shcs, but very gwd dishe .^.” — AJemtvre fur 
ii. 1. 

1608-9. -“A fairc China dish (which cost 
ninotio Kupia.s, or forty-five lioals of eij.iht) 
wa.s broken. //«rcX/Vr.f, in Currhas^ i 220. 

1609.— “Ho has a lodging in the .Strand 
for the YHirpose, or ti> watch when ladies 
arc gone to the China-htJ^ise, or the Kx- 
charge, that he may mc‘’c them by chance 
and give them j»rcsonis. ...” 

“Ay, sir: hir wiie wa.s the rich China- 
woman, that tlu* ( lurtiers visited so often.** 
— Bfv JtmuoUy C-hlfht WuiurWy i. 1. 

1615.— 

“ . . . Oh harl J now my Wishes, 

.Sure you should learn to make their China 
lJishc.s,” 

Doggrel prefixed U> Carynt's Crvdities. 

0 . 1690. — Kaempfor in hi.s account of the 
Porrian (’ourt montioiw that the deijartment 
where porcelain ’and plate dishes, ac., were 
kept and cleaned was called Ghin-kh&na, 
‘ the China-doHut * ; and those .servants who 
carried in the di.shes were called Chinikash. 

"Aifutev. Ejcot.y p. 125. 

1711. — “Piirsolairie, or China-ware i.s so 
tender a Commodity that good In-stnictiona 
are as necessary for Pack;igo as Pun^haso.'* 
-- Lffckyery 126. 

1747.- -“The Art of CfKjkery made Plain 
and Kasy ; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of the kind yet Published. By a liudy. 
Ixmdon, Printed for the Author, and Sold 
bv Mrs. A-shiirn a China Shop Woman, 
fbmer of fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVTI.” 
This the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Gloss's Cookery, os given by G. A« 
Bala, in Jlld. NewSy May 12 , 1883 . 
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1876. — ** Schuyler mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turkistan is called 
Chmi, and hears n clumsy imitation of a 
Chinese mark" — (see TnrHtXan^ i. 187.) 

For the following intere.stiiig note on 
the Arabic use we are indebted to 
Profeswjr Roljertson Smith : — 

^Tiilya is spoken of thus in the Lataifo'I- 
ma’i’irif of al-Th'aiibl, ed. T)e Jon?, Leyden, 
1867, a lx)ok written in a.D. 990. “The 
AmHs were wont to call all elegant vessels 
and the like Slnlya (i.'*. Chinese), whatever 
they really were, because of the specialty 
of the <'!hineae in objects of vertu ; and this 
usage remains in the coiainon word .mtrand 
(pi. of to the present day." 

So in the Tajdnlx/f-Oinam of Ibn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is «iid that 
at the wedding of Mamun with Huran “her 
grandDJothor strewed over her KXX) f)earl.s I 
from a slnlya of gold." In Egypt the 
familiar nmud brass trays used to dme off, 
are now called sin lua (vulgo Aanivc), [the 
slni, s*^iof N. India] and so is a J^iirf){>can 
saucer. 

ITie expression (I / (sia, “A (Chinese 

.vkTiiyrt," is quoted figam by Do (Wje from 
a ix.H)in of Abul shibl Agani, xiii. *J7. [See 

SHAKER. I 

[CHINA BEER. s. Some kind of j 
liquor usc‘<l in (liiiia, ]>erlicips a variety ; 
of sakif. 

[1615. — “ 1 carid a jarr of China Beare. ’ 
— Cock$^s Diartj^ i. 34.] 

CHmA-BUCKEEB, n.i>. Ou<- of 
the chief Della-inouth.s of the Irawadi 
isM) called in marine charts. Wc have 
not been able to asi'ertain the firigin of 
the name, fiirtlier than that Prof. 
Forrhhainmer, in hi.'^ AVes on the Early 
Hist, arid Geog. of Br. Burma (p. 16), 
states that, the country between Ran- 
goon and Ikissein, i.e. on the west of 
the Rangoon River, bore, the name of 
Bokhara., of whicli Hiu'kcrr i.^ a rornip- 
tion. This does not explain the China. 

CHINA ROOT, s. A oiioe famous 
drug, known as Radix Chinao and 
Tuber Chinae.^ being the tuber of 
various species of Srnilax (N. 0. Smi- 
laceasy the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
used with gocxl effect on Charles V. 
when suffering from gout, and iiecpiired 
a gixiat rejmte. It was alst^ much used 
in the same way as sarsai^nrilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem in the native 
pharmacopoeias of China and India. 


1668- — “if. I wish to take to Portugal 
TOme of the Boot or Wood of China, sinco 
it is not a contiuband drug. . . . 

0. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on 
the confines of Muscovy . . . and because 
in all these regions, Ixjth in (liina and in 
Japan, there existiS the r/ajrUi napolifanot 
the merciful Goa hath willed to give them 
this root for remedy, and with it the good 
phy.sician.'t there know well the treatment.” 
— Onrem^ f. 177. 

c. 1590.-'“ Sircar Silhet i" very moun- 
tainou.<«. . . . China-Root {rhoh-chinl) is 
priKhiced here in great plenty, which was 
but lately du'Wjvered by some Turks." — 
Ayetn Ahb.^ by tthidinn^ ii. 10 ; [ed. Jurretty 
ii. 124;. 

1.598. — “ 'Hie roote of China is c(*mmonlie 
vsed among the Egyj)tiAn.s . . . .sj^ially 
for a consumption, for the whiofc they seotb 
the rfMiUs Tlhina in bn th of a hc^nne or cocke, 
w'herchy they become whole and fa ire of 
face."--y>r. Pn/ffitjui'S, m 124, 

[Hak. Soc. ii. 112J. 

c. lt»10.-~ “ Qu.ant k la verole. . . . Ibsi la 
gaeri&.5ent s.ar.'i suenucc du bois d’Eschine. 
. . - Purard (b jAitafy ii. 9 (cd. 1679); 

[Hak. S»H'. l\. 13 , al^u .sec i. 182 1, 

[c ' “The caravams returned 

musk, China-wood de CKitte)."- 

od. t p. 425,’ 

CHINAPATAM, n.p. A name 
.sometime.s given by the natives to 
Madras. The namv is now written 
Shfnnai-i^hrnna-pjtatamiO. Tam , in Tel. 
Chennapnftanamu^ and the following is 
tlie origin of that name according to 
the statoinent given in W. Hamilt^)n*5 
Hvidvstan 

On ’‘this p:irr of the Coa-n c‘f Coromandel 
. . . tlie En^Tbsh . . . I'Hi.s.sessod no fixed 
establishment until a.u. 16^19, in which year, 
on the l.sf of March, a grant was received 
fmm the desocudants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijnimgur, then reigning at Chander- 
gherry, for the erection of a f<*rt. This 
d(.*cuiiient from Bruo Hung Hityeol expressly 
enjoins, that the t<iwn and fort to be erected 
af Madras shall bo called after his own 
name. Rvnya Ham)MUxm; but the local 
governor or Naik, Dauierla Vencatadri, who 
first invited Mr. Francis Day, the chief of 
Arm.Hgon. tt) roniov** to Madras, had pre- 
viously intimated to him that ho would 
have the now English ostablishmeiit founded 
in the name of his father Cbennappa, and 
the name of Chenapi>flpntam continues to be 
universally applied to the town of Madras 
bv the Dative.s of that division of the south 
of India named Dravida."— (Vol. ii. p. 413). 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, and considered that the 
actual name could hardly have been 
formed from that of Ohenappa. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Chinapatan was borne by the place 
previously. It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barros curiously connects 
the Chinese with St. Thoni4. To this 
may be added this passage from the 
Englisli translation of Mendoza's China^ 
the orimnal of which wa^ published in 
1586, the translation by K. Parke in 
1588 

**. . . it is plainoly seene that they did 
come with the shipping vnto the Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great memory 
of them in the Hands Philippirias and on the 
cost of Coroinande, which is tho cost against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted Certgala) whrr^ m a 
town ^led vnto thu day the Soile of the 
Chinos /or (hat they did rtedijie and make the 
same '* — (i. 94). 

I strongly suspect that this was 
ChinapatavLy or Madras. [On the other 
hand, the oopular derivation is ac- 
cented in tne Madras Gloss. ^ p. 163. 
Tne gold plate containing the grant of 
i>ri Kaiiga Raja is said to have been 
kept by the English lor more than a 
century, till ics loss in 1746 at the 
capture of Madras by the Freiifh — 
{Ir heeler^ Karly kec,, 49).] 

17S0. Nttwaah sent him to Ghoena 

Pattun i Madras) under ihu eaoori *>i a snmii 
of light Cavalry."-—// of Hudur Naik, 


OHINCHBW, CHINCHEO, np 

A Wirt of Fuhkien in f’bina. Some 
ambiguity exists ,i.s t<i the anplication 
of the name, lu English ciuirts the 
name la ikjw atuiched to the ancient 
and famou.s poit nf ( ’liwan chau-fu 
(IhnoiMn ^.litiou fhu <if J^'iench writers), 
the Zaytoii of Mareu Polo and fither 
Hiedievai tiav'eilt'i';, tJir. Ohin- 

chefj of the Spaiiiai ds and Portuguese 
lo thi? day, and the Chinch/ew of older 
Engliffh h(x>ks, is, as Mr. (1. Philli|xH 
|K>inted out stum yeaisiigu, not (?]iwari- 
ciiau fu, but (Jkany-chjiu fu^ distant 
from the former .some 80 m. in a 
direct line, and al>f)Ut 140 by naviga 
tion. The province of Fuhkien is 
often called ffhAncheo by tlie e^rly 
Jesuit writers. (Iiarigchau and its 
dependeuciM Hceni l<’, hav e c* nstituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Mac^io and Manilla comtuiinic.ated, 
and hence apparently they applied 
the sam« name to the port and the 
province, though Oliang-chau was never 
the official capital of Fukhien fsee 
Encyo. Britann., 9th ed. s.v. and refer- 


ences there). Ohilicheos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a quotation 
under COMPOUND. 

1517.—“. . . in another place called 
Chineheo, where the iMaople were much 
richer than in Canton (Cantdo). From that 
city used every year, before our people came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 j inks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India.”— Corr«a, ii. 529. 

CHIN CHIN. In the “pigeon 
English” of ChincHe porta this signi- 
fies ‘siilutation, coiinuiments,* or ‘to 
salute,’ and is much used by English- 
men as slang in such sensc.s. It is a 
corruption ot the Chinese phrast» ts'ing- 
ts'tng^ Pekingese ch'intj chrinQy a term 
of s^utatioii answering to ‘ thank-y'ou,* 
‘adieu.’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious worship 
of any kind (see JOSS). It is curious 
that the phrase oc.curs in a cpiaint 
story told Ui William of Rubruck by a 
(^hinese priest whom he met at the Court 
of the Great Kaari (sec below). And it 
is equally remarkable to find the same 
AU>ry related with singular closene^ss of 
coTrespondeiu’.e out of “the Chinese 
books of Geography ” by b'raacesco 
Carh-tti, 350 yeiirs later (in 1600). He 
calls the creatures Zinzin {Ragiona- 
nisnti di F. C., pp. 138-9). 

1253.— “One day th'^re sate by mo a cer- 
tain priest f>f Catba>, droasecl in a red cloth 
of exquisite colon r, and when I asked him 
whence they got such a dye, be told me how 
in the eustcni of Cathay there were 

lofty rliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
m all things f»artaking t>f human form, ex- 
cept that thoir kuees did not bend. . . . 
The bunC-uneu go tnithor, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in tno rocks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and those creatures 
i.'omo out of their holu.s and taste the liquor, 
and coll out *Chi& Chin.* "'-/Cm^rranMm, 
in Rec. de Voyages^ Ac., iv. 328. 

Probably some form of this phrase 
is intended in the word used by Piuto 
in the following paasage, wdiich Cogan 
leaves untranslated : — 

c. 1540.— -“So after wo had saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 
they wont and anchored by the shore ” (in 
orig. '^despvis de se fazerem at sms e at 
noiftas talvat a Charachina come emtn site 
gente te custvma .'*) — In Cogan^ p. 66 ; In 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1795.— “The two junior membere of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour. . , . On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrapt etop^ 
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and rdffisted all aolicitation to advanoo to 
chaira that had been prepared for them, 
until 1 Bhoiild finit be seated ; in tbi«i 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
('hino, advised mo what was to be done ; T 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himiolf dappled with the 
second ; thus wc wxm nxod them in their 
Heats, l)oth {larties during the struggle, re- 
lating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the Chinose 
term of fwiluUtion/' --c%?w«r, ErnUusy to 
A i^ 295. 

1829. — “One of tho (.'hinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘ Mr. TaIl)ot chin- 
chin you come down.’”- Th^ Fanhanie at 
Vantoa^ p. 20. 

1880.— “hut far frorii thinking it any 
shamo Uy deface our beautiful laugujigc, 
tho Eimlish soom to glory in its di^birtion, 
and will often ask one another tn <'ome to 
‘ chow-chow ' instead of dinner ; and send 
their * chin-chin/ even in loiters, rather 
than their compliments; most of them ig- 
norant of tho fact that ‘ ehott^-rhow ’ is no 
more Chinese than it is Hebrew ; that 
though an expression used by j 
tho Chino‘*e, does not in its true cn^xining i 
come near to the *gfxxl-V)ye, old fell«>w, for j 
which It IS ofU‘n used, or the compluncnts i 
for which it is fnsjucntjy Hjib-titntecl." M*. j 
ifilif of S<t4*(lf 1. 158 ; [ed. 1883, j 

I- «]■ ■ I 

CHINSURA, i.-v A town oil Oie I 
ILx)gly Kiver, 26 inilew above C'aK iitbi, 
oil the west bank, wlin li wtus the «e<it 
of, a Dutch .settiviiieut and factory 
down lo 1824, wlu*ii it wan <eded to 
us 1)V t)j(* Treaty nf l/urhui. under 
wliirli Uie Dutch up Mala, c.i aud 
their sett lejuonts in continental India, 
whilst we witlidrcw from Sniualra, 
[The ]dar»’ ils name to a kind of 
cdotli, Chiriechuras (see PIECE-GOODS).] 

1884. — “Tlu.s dny Initween 3 and 6 ochKrk 
in the Afternoon, (.'apt, Richardson and his 
Sergeant, came to luy house in ye Chin- 
chera, and brought me this following tnesssige 
from yo IVa^iJent. . . Duiry^ 

Hak. Soc. i. 166. 

1705. — “ Lfi lA>g" appellf^e Chamdornogor 
est uno tr^s-belle Miiiwiu situ8e sur le Ixinl 
d un dos bras du fleuve dc Gangc. ... A 
uno lieue do la Logo il y a uno grande Villo 
appollco Chiachurat. . . -XiafhVr, 64-65. 

1726 —“The place w'here our Ixidge ^or 
Factory) Is is projxirly calUxl Sinteniu [*.«. 
ChinsuraJ ancf not HoogH (which is the 
name of the village).”— ra/rafya. v. 162. 

1727.—** Chlnchura, whore the Dutch 
Em{Kiriura stands . . . tho Factors have 
a great many ^ood Houses standing pleas- 
antly on the River-Side ; and all of them | 
have pretty Gardens.*'— ^4. /fomiftoa, li. 20 ; 
ed. 1744, ii. 18. 

[1768. — “ Bhlnihium.'’ See quotation 

under QAlOUTTA.] 


0BINT8, OHINOH, s. A bu^. 

Thi.s w^ord is now quite obsolete lx)th in 
iiitlia and in England. It is a corrup- 
tion of the Port^uese cliinchey which 
again is from rintex. Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous 1>ook on the Uo> 
me.stic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of* a .supiKKSi^d instance of 
aflecU^d s(|ucami.shncss in American 
ladies, wlio used the word chintzes in- 
stead of btttjs. But she w'as ignorant 
oi the fact that chints was. an old and 
proper nume for the objectionable 
exotic inset't, ‘bug’ being originally 
but a ligurative (and jierhaps a polite! 
term, ‘an o)»jcct of disgust ana 
horror’ (JV^dq^vood). Thus the case 
was exactly (he opposite of what she 
chose to imagine ; minti w'as the real 
name, hiig the more or less affected 
euphonism, 

1616.— “In the night we were likewise 
very nuich diH(|uiet&d with another sort, 
called -V like our Gnats, but 

soTuc-whnt los'< ; and in that reason we 
wer«- much troubled with Chinches* 

I another sort of little troublesome and offen- 
1 .sivo croaluroM, like little Ttka : and thew 
! .amoved us two wayes , as 6rst by their 
luting and and then by their stink.” 

— Terry, ed. 1665, p. 372 ; [ed. 1777, p. 117 ]. 

1615. — . . for the most part the bed- 
stead** ui Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is impossible Uj keepe the wooden 
ones from the chimices. '--’KirfyrCs Diary, 
Sept. 29. 

1673.— “. . . Our Ikfilies broke out inU» 
small fiery I'imples . . . augmented by 
Muskoetoe - Bites, and Chl&CCB raising 
Blisters on us.” — J^Vyrr, 35. 

,, “ Chinta are venomous, and if 

*«queezed leave a mo.'it Povsonous Stench. ” 
^Ibtd. 189. 

CHINTZ, K. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth ; Port, chita ; Mahr. chU, 
and H. chiNt. Tlir word iiijbis last 
form occurs (c. 1590) iu tlic Ain-i-Ak- 
bari (i. 95). It comes apparently from 
the Ski . ckitra, * variegai-ed, speckled.’ 
The Irtist chinUes were bought on the 
Madras coasts at Masulipatarn and 
Sadras. The FVonch form of the wrord 
Lj ckiie, wdiich has .uiigge^sted the possi- 
bility of our fiheet Wing of the same 
origin. But chite is apparently of 
Indian origin, through the Portuguese, 
whilst skeet is muen older than the 
Portuguese comraumcation with India. 
Thus (1450) m Sir T. Cumberworth’s 
will he directs his “ wreebed lx)d v to be 
lieryd in a MUe with owte any lyste 
(Academy, Sept 27, 1879, p. 230). 
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The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 

1614. — **. . . chints and chadors. ...” 
— Peylm^ in Pvrrluis^ i. f>30. 

[1616. — “3 per Chint bramport.”— 

Dtartf, i. 171. 

[1623.— “ Liniioii ‘-tamp’c^ with works of 
sundry colours (which they call cit).” - /". 
dfUn Vttf/#’, Hak. Soc. i. 45.'; 

1653.-‘*ChiteB on signiHe dos 

toilles imprime<^s.’' — At liutdluye le-douz, 
ed. 1647, p. 536. 

c. 1666. — “ Le principal tralic des IIol- 
landois k Ainedabad, esi de chites, qui sont 
cie bales peintes.*' -- v. 35. In the 
English version (1687) this is written BChites 
(iv. ch. V.). 

1676. — “ Chitesor Painted C^alicuts, which 
they call Caimendar, that is done with a 
pencil, are made in the King<loni of (lol- 
conda, and particularly alK)iit J/twv//- 
paiam," — TVt/rrwAr, E.T., 126; fed. /fa//, 

li. 4]. 

1725. — “The returns that are injuriou.s 
to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 
silks, stuffs, of herUi, and barks.’' - 

Voyage round t fie M’urkL U’yr/«, Oxford, 
1840, p. 161. 

1726. — “1’he Warehoiiso Keeper rcp<.rted 
to the Hoard, that the chintzeB, being 
brought from painting, h.wl Ixaui c*x.imine<l 
at the «<;rting godown, and that it was the 
general <ipini<»n that Vwjth the cloth and the 
paintings were worse than the rnuster>.” — 
III WA^fZ/r, ii. 407. 

c. 173:1.- 

“ No, let a chfirmiiig chintz and Brussels j 
lace I 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade iny life- | 
less face.” 

Afoml i. 24>t. | 

“ And, when she sees her friend in deep i 
despair, ^ 

Observes how much a Chintz oxcoerls . 
Mohair. ...” I 

Jhid. ii. 170. ! 

1817.— “Blue cloths, and chintzes in! 
particular, have alw.ajs fonnfed an extensive 
article of inniort from Western India.” • 
II. of Jnva, i, S6 ; f'iiid c<l. i. 95, 
and cornp. i. iOOj. | 

In the earlier books about ludjn .some 
kind of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q.v.). ^ See the jdirastudogy in the 
quotation from Wheele,r above. 

This export from India to Euroiic 
has long ceased. When (me of the 
present writers was Sub ("ol lector of 
the Madras District (1866-67), chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Badras, who had been taught by the 
Dutch, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras Chetty (q.v.). He is 


now dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be bad.* Ine former 
chintz manufactures of Pulicat are 
mentioned by Correa^ LendaSy ii. 2, 
p. 567. llavart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
give.s a good description of the process 

jminting these, cloths, which lie calls 
chltsen (iii. 13). Tliere is also a ,verjr 
comjdete account in the LeMres Ediji- 
anUSy X i V. 11 6 .trgq. 

Tii Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very ])e(‘idiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manulVu'tured by women, 
under the name of hdtik, 

CHIPE, s. In Portuguese use, from 
Tamil shippiy ‘an oy.ster.’ The pearl- 
oyster.s taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Manar. 

[1602. “Anri the ti.shors on that coast 
gave him aa tribute uno day’s oysiora {hum 
dio de chipo), that i.s the result of one day’s 
peail hshiiig.” D(jc. 7, Bk. Vlll. 

ch. ii. J 

1685. 'I’ho chipe, for st> they call thaso 

* 1 l«»a^e this as Dr. Unruell wrote it. 

But though limited to a kxality, of which 

I iJouht ijot it was it niiucyh an idea of th« 
entire extinction of Hit* ancient chintz producing) 
which I liiul is not juslu'itnl by thu(acTs,a8 Hhuwii 
in a most mtcrfsting h-tter fnjin Mr. Purdon 
Clarke, C.S.I., of tho’ India Museum. One kind 
IS stiU iiuuh} al Masiilii»at.um, under the euper- 
inlciMlcnci* of IVrsjaii irorchants, to liuppiy the 
Upalmn uiaiket and the *• Moghid" tmaem at 
BoinlNiy. At I’lili ’’it \ery }n*<Miliar ohintzea nr«* 
made, which ari^ i rdirc-iy KnUnn K<lri work, fir 
hdnd-jtfiintcil (apfrtircTdly lli“ woirt now us<m1 hi* 
stead of the • nfmenrfiir of THv»»rTm'r,— see above, 
and under CALAMANDERi Thm la a work 
f.f irdliiib* labour, .a,s the ground has to be stopjKsl 
off with was alrno'.t as many tiinoH as there are 
coloiiTH iJHtfl. AlComliaconiirn Sarongs (q.v.) are 
j*rint»'d for 1 he WtraiU. V ery Isdtl printing is done 
at Walatapet in N. Arcot, for .sale to the Moslem at 
IJyderaliad and Bangalore. 

'\n anecdote js tt>ld me by Mr Chtrke which 
indicates a rHulion a.H to mure Ihinp than chintz 
printing. One particular kiii'i of chint-/ met with 
in H. India, he was a.s.HiirMl hy the ^elulor, wa.s 

{ milted at W ; but he dui nut recognize Uio 

ocahty. Hhortly afterwanls, visiting for the 
«uTond time the city of X. (we will call it), where 
he had already been assured by the collector's 
native aids that there was no such niamifacture, 
and shuiAiiig the Ktnif, witli the btatement of its 

liciiig made at W , * Why,' .said the collfctor, 

•that is where \ live!' linniciliaLely Iwhiiid his 
bungalow was a small Itazar, and in this the work 
was fouixl going on, though on a small scale. 

Just so we shall often find persons " who have 
Is’Cii III India, and on the spot' --asseverating that 
at such and such a place tnere are no missions or 
no converts ; wdiilst those who have cared to know, 
know better.— (Jl. V.) 

(For Indian chintzes, sen Forbes Wataon, Textile 
Manufnr.tvree, 00 ser/g. ; Muklmrji. Art Manve 
/aeturee of /ndtn, 348 eeqq. ; 8. H. ilaiB, Mon, on 
Dyee and I>yeing in the If.lV,P. and Ovdh, 44 
srqr/. ; Francis, Mon, on Pun^ Cotton Industry, 4.] 
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03 r 8 t«ni which their boats are wont to fish.'* 

— Ribfiro, f. 63. 

1710. — “Some of these oysters or cheplB, 
08 the natives call them, pr<^uce pearls, but 
such are rare, the greater part producing 
only sued pearls {a/jo/res) fsee AXajOFAB].*' 
Sansttf OrCmte (Jonqiast. ii. 243. 

OHIBETTA, H. H. chirtiitdy Mabr. 
kiraitd. A Himalayan herliaceou.s 
plant of the orcli^r Gentmnaceae (Swertia 
Chirata^ I Jam. ; Ophelia Chirata^ 
Qriesbach ; Gentiana Ohirayita^ lloxb. ; 
Agath^t^s chiraytay Don,), the dried 
twigs of whicli, infused, afford a pure 
bitter tonic and febrifuge. Its Skt. 
ii&mv kirdta-tikto, ‘the bitter plant of 
the KirdtdSy refers its discovery to that 
people, an extcnsively-dillused fore-st. 
tribe, east and north-east of Bengal, 
the Kt/$j&d5ae of the Perii»luH, and the 
m*ople of (lie K(/lpd6ia of l^oleiuy. 
There is no indication of its having 
been known to (r. de Orta. 

[1773 .— Meg in Bengal; Great in 
BoraluiV. ... It i.s cx<‘eH»ively Idttcr, and 
given JUS a stimiachic and vermifuge. 

471.1 


1787 . — “Mra. Arend . . . will wait upon 
any Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addrewing a ohlt to her in 
Cbattawala Gully, op|K>site Mr. Motte’s 
old house, IHretta's bazar.** — Advt. in 
*S><«a-Adrr, i. 226. 

1794. — “The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chita which prevails 
here.”— //uyAt lioifiy 147. 

1829.— “Ho wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the roost note-writing country 
under heaven ; the verj' Drum-major writes 
me a note t<> tell mo alxmt the mails.” — 
Mem. of Col. Mourttainj 2nd ed.; 80. 

1839. '“A thorough Madras lady . . . 
receive.s a number of niorning vi.sitors, takes 
1 up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin w'ith 
Mrs. C., unless Mrs. D. comes to tiffin with 
her, and writes some dozens of chits. . . . 
Tho.<4e incc.<tsant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies .seem to 
like them .”— MtulraSy 284. 

I CHITCHKY, s. A curried vege- 
j table mixture, often served and eaten 
! with meat curry. Properly Beng. 

I rhhechhi. 

I 187r». - “. . . Chhenchki, usually called 
' farhlri in the \'arfihamuna District, a sort 


1820. -“They also give u hitter decoction 
of the ncem (Uitdinn and chs- 

resta.”'- or'I/re I'owmi/tip of' Av«y, in 
TrHHif, Lit, >*(*<•. uf li. 232. 

1874.- “Chirstta has l<uig boon held in 
esteem by the ilindiis. ... In P.ngland 
it began to attract .‘xnne attention alxtut 
1829; and in 1839 wa.-^ introilucod into the 
Kdinbiirgh Pharmacopa-ia. The plant wa*? 
tirst described by Hoxburgb in 1814.”- 
Uanbury (tml I'lurktgtr^ 392, 


of hoflge-jMKlgo consisting of potatoes, 
brinjals and tender stalks. . . ."—Gotinda. 
Srnn^iKffty i. ,^9. 

CHITTAGK)NG, n.p. A town, 
port, and district of Eiistem Bengal, 
)>roperly writtim Chatgdnw (see PORTO 
PIQUENO). C'bittagong appears to be 
tlie City of Bengala of Vartheina and 
I sSoiiie of the early Portuguese. (See 


CHIT, CHITTY, s. A Utter or 
note ; also a cortificatv given to a i 
ttervaut, or the like ; a pa.s,s. II. chiftht ; | 
Mabr. chitii. [Ski. chdrn, ‘ marked.’] 
The Indian Portuguese al.so use rhito 
for esen'to (Hlutean, Su]i]deinent,). The 
Tamil people use shit for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card. 

1673.- “1 sent ono of our Guides, with 
his Master's Chitty, or Pa.sR, to the Govern- 
nor, who received it kindly.”— Fry^r, 126. 

[17f>7. —“If Mr. Ives is not toi» bicsio to 
honour this chitt whii'h nothing but the 
greatest uiioasino.ss could draw from me.’’ — 
/wtf, 134.J 

1785. — “. . . . Those I^adies and Gentle- 
men who wish to bo taught that ^ndite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know bis terms 
by HencUng a Chit. . . .’’—In Setim-Karr. 
i, 114. 

1786. *-“ You ore to sell rice, Ac., to every 
merchant from Muscat who brings you n 
ohitty from Meer KAzim.”— TippcsVf Letter $y 


BANDEL. BENGAL). 

c, 1346. -’“The first city of Bengal that 
we unt^sri’d was Sudk&WftA, a great place 
.situated on the sh«)re of the great Sea.” — 
Ibn liatuUx^ \y. 21*2. 

1552, - “ In the mouths of the two arms 
of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
t>n the oast, and one on the west side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Bengal); the 
one of these our people call the River of 
Chatigam, Wiviuse it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
Tvaiue, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Kaatern region." — l)e lUtrro,% Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

[ 1 586. — “ Satagam. ” Sec quotation under 
KING.] 

1591. — “So alsti they inform mo that 
Ant^mio do Sousa Goudmho has served me 
well in Bevxgnallay and that he has made 
tributary to this state the Isle of Sundiva, 
and has taken the fortress of Chatagttio by 
force of arms.” — King's in ArrAtna 

Fwi. OrienUy fasc. iii. 257. 
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1598. — “From this River Eastward 60 
miles lyeth the towrie of Chatlga^ which 
is the chief towne of Bongala." — Linschoten^ 
ch. xvi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 94J.* 

c. 1610.— Pyrard do la Val has Chartican, 

i. 234 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 3*261. 

1727.-' “ Chittagoung, or, as the Portu- 
guese call it, Xatigam, uUnit 50 Ijoagues 
below Dacca.”— d. //ayai/tJrt, ii. 24 ; ed. 1744, 

ii. 22. 

17— .— *‘Chittigaii” in Orme (reprint), 
ii. 14. 

1786. --“The province (jf Chatigan (v\il- 
garly Chittagong) is a noble field fv>r a 
natumlist. Jt is so called, I believe, from 
the which is the most beautiful little 

bird I ever saw ,” — Sir TP. Jones^ ii. 101. 

Elsewhere (p. 81) he Ciills it a 
“ Montpelier.” The derivation given 
by this illustrious scholar is more 
than questionable. The name seems 
to l>e really a form of tlie San.skrit 
Chaturgrdvia Tetrapulu\ [or accord- 
ing to others Sapt/igrdma, ‘seven j 
villages^], and it is curious that near 
thi.s position Ptolemy has a PentapolUy 
very pi*ol»ably the .sfime. jdace. Chatu, ' 
grdma is still tlu- name of a town in 
Ceylon, lat. 6“, long. ST. 

CHITTLBDROOG, up. A fort 
8 W. cd’ Bellary ; pruiK^rly (Jhatra 
Diirgum, ReM Hill (or Hill-Fort, or 
[‘picturesque fort']) called by the 
Mahommedans CJniaUurg (C. P. B.). 

CHITTORE, n.p. Chitor^ or Chitor- 
gafhy a very ancient and famous rock 
fortress in the Rajput »State of Me war. 
It is almost certainly the Tt(lro«'pa of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 

1633. — “ Badour (t.«. Bahadur Shah) | 
• > . in Champanel . . . sent to carry off j 
a quantity of powder and shot and stores for | 
the attaoK on Ghitor, which occasioned some 
delay becau.se the distance was so great.” — 
Correa^ iii. ,f»06. 

1615. — “The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas *>»ryat, w'ho had passed into 
India on footo, hue coirw to Csrtor, an ! 
ancient CMtie ruined on a hill, but so that it | 
appoares a Tomljc (Towne ^) of wondorfull | 
magniftconcc. . . iSVr Thomat Ito^y in | 

*’ There Is no reason to suppose that LiriMchotcn 
bad himself been lo Chittafi^Dp. My friend, Dr. 
Bunietl, in his ( fiosthu moiiH) edi tinn of J anschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society has confemnded fJkiiigam 

passage with sec Porto Plqoeno 

f The ehHiak which figures in Hindu poetry, is. 
aeeoidlng tothedlctioiMrles, manelrtMos, 

which must be the pied cuckoo, Voecyste$ vulano* 
teua^ Om., in Jsrdan ; tmi this surely cannot he 
BIr wflliaai*a ''most beautiftil little bird he ever 
aaw”? 


PiircAas, i. 540 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 102 ; “Getor ” 
ini. Ill, “Ghytor"inii. 540]. 

[1818.—“. . . a tribute . . . imposed by 
Muhadajee Seendhiya for the restitution ^ 
Chuetohzgurh, which he had conquered 
frfim the Hana.”— Ledgn. ed. 
1802. p. 175.1 

CHOBDAB, s. H. from P. ehoh- 
(/dr, ‘a stick-liearer.* A frequent at- 
tendant of Indian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank, i'liey are still a jiart of the 
ytate of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts. The 
efiomdrs carry a .staff overlaid with 
silver. 

1442. — “At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdan . . . drawn im in line.”— A6d?^r- 
Razzdkt in India in the XV, Cmt, 25. 

1673.— “If he (the President) move out 
of his Chamber, the Silver Staves wait on 
him .” — FrytTy 68. 

1701.—“. . . Yesterday, of bis own 
accord, he told our languists that he had 
scut four Ghobdars and 25 men, as a safe- 
guard.”— In Wkttler^ i. 371. 

1788. -“Chubddr . . . Among the Na- 
bobs ho proclaims their praises aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens .” — Indian Vo- 
rnhulary (8tockdale’s). 

1793.— “They said a Ghttbdar, with a 
.silver^^tick, one of the Bultan’s messengers 
of jnstice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were conhned, to the public 
B.'v/ar, where their hands were cut off.” — 
Dints Fatratiefy 233. 

1798.- '“The chief's Gbobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
pinion of those messengers.” — G, Forster* t 
Travels^ i. 2*22. 

1810. — “ While we were seated at 
breakfast, we wore surprised by the en- 
trarco of a Ghoabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of cons^uence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at the doors of their apart- 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name .” — Maria Qrdhatn^ 67. 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-dl^t 
‘silonce-koepor,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

OHOBWA, 8. Burmese Tsaubwa^ 
Siamese ChaOy ‘prince, king,’ also 
Chaohpa (compounded with Kpa^ 
‘heaven’), and in Oushing’.s Slian 
Dicty. and cacography, sotn, ‘ lord, 
master,’ sotohpa, a ‘hereditair prince,’ 
The word chu-huy for ‘ chief/ is found 
applied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Sbans, in a.b. 1150 (i^/. T, de 
Ui Cmperie), The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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1795.—*' After them came the Chobwaaa, 
or petty tributary princes : these are per- 
eonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their oonquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now possess, had held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long os the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese."— iSymrt, 
356. 

1819.— "All that tract of land ... is in- 
habited by a numerous nation called Sciam, 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king- 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zaboili, or petty 
princes ." — SanffermunOf 34. 

1855.— "The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, even whore most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty. ” — I'a/tf, MiBsion to A va, 303. 

[1890. — "The sxicceasion to the throne 
pnmarily depends upon the ]>erson chosen 
by the court and people being of princely 
descent — all such are culled chow or prince.^' 
— BedUt^ A Tkousand Miles on an Klephant^ 
p.82.] 

CHOaA, s. Turki choaJid. A lyng 
.sleeved garment, like a are.ssiiig-gouii 
(a purpose for which Europeans oft-en 
iiiaKe iLse of it). It is proi^erly an 
Afghan form of areas, and is generallv 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe. [" In Tibetan 
ch*}Aha; in Turki juba. It is variously 
pronounced chuha^ jiiba or choyha in 
Asia, and shuba or shnhhj in Kussia’’ 
{JJtA.S., N.S. XXIII. 122)]. 

1883. — “Wo do not hear of * shirt-sleeves ’ 
in connection with Tlenry (Ijawrcnco), so 
often lis in John’s ease ; wo boliovo hit 
favourite dishabille wns an Afghan choga, 
which like charity covered a multitude of 
sins.'’ — Qh, No. 310, on Life of Lord 

Laurence^ p. 303. 

CHOKIDAB, s. A wat>climaii. 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky. The word i.s usually applied | 
to a private watchman ; in some parts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a iu^rt of blackmail to 
ensure one’s property. [In N. India 
the village Chaukimr is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
tor watch and ward in the smaller 
towns.] 

1689.— "And the Day following the Cho* 
cadan, or Souldiers were remov’d from 
before our Oates."— Orington, 416. 

1810.-^" The ehokay-dar attends during 
the day, often performing many little oftices, 


. . . at night parading about with his spear, 
shield, and sword, and assiuning a most 
terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep: when HE gobs to bleep too."— 
Williamson, V. M, i. 295. 

c, 1817. — “The birds were scarcely begin- 
ning to move ill the branches of the trees, 
and there wa.s not a servant excepting the 
ehockedaiira, stirring aljout any house in 
the neighbourhoc i, it was so early." — Mrs, 
l^ker^tfOoiVs ikories, ic. (ed. 1873), 243. 

1837. — "Every village is under a p^jiail, 
and there is n purrnu or priest, and chou- 
keednop (sic!) or watchman."— 

Million of Facts, *Sl20. 

1864. — Thy church book at Pe«hawar 
records the doatli there of “The Revd. 

I L 1, who on the ni^ht of the — th 

, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own choUdar -to which 
record the hand of an injudicious friend has 
added : “Well done, thou gtHid .and faithful 
servant*" ('Phe exact word hi will now Ite 
found in the late Mr. E. H. East wick's 
Patijdb Ifandhook, p. 279} . 

CHOKBA, H. Hind, rhhoknf, ‘a 
u youngster ’ ; and hence, more 
s]»ei ific;iUy, a Ikw employed about a 
household, or a reciment. Its chief 
use inS. India is wiUi the latter. (See 
CHUCKAROO.) 

[1875.— “He was dubl^d ‘the chokra. 
or simply * boy. UVf.xon, Abode of Snoir, 
136.] 

CHOKY, s. H. chaukiy which m 
all its senses is probably connected 
with Skt. chatur, ‘ four ' ; whence 
chatuchka, ‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,’ &c. 

a. (Perliap.s fir.‘=it a shed i^'sting on 
four posts) ; a station of iiolioe ; a back- 
up ; also a station of ]valankin liearers, 
horsoji, &c., when a post is laid ; a 
customs or toll-sialion, and hence, a.s 
in the first quotatioiK the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

[1535. --“They only jiav the choqueit 
coming in ships from the Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for the owner of the ship for cAof/w, which 
is freight ; that which belongs to His 
Highness pa}>- nothing when it comes in 
ships. This rhof^nr is as for as Malacca, 
from thence t<i India is another freight as 
arranged between the nartios. Thus when 
cloves' are bnuight in His Highness’s ships, 
paying the third and the choquies, there 
goes from every 30 Ixihars 16 to the Ring, 
our liord," — Arranyetnent mads 6y Nuno rta 
‘ Ovvha^ quoted in Botelho Tomho, p, 113. 
On this Mr. Whiteway remarks: “By this 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Molucoas, 
but he took one-third of every ehipmant 
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fre& and on the balance he took one-third 
as GholQr, which is, I imagine, in lieu of 
ouatom^J 

c. 1590.— Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Cbauki.”— i. 257. 

1608. — “ The Kings Custome called 
CShokey, is eight baggos upon the hundred 
bagges.” — iSarin, in PurcJuix, i. 391. 

1664.— Near this Tei]4 there is another 
great one, which is called Tchaukykane, 
because it is the place where the Omrahs 
keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week tweiitv-four hours together.” — BeniUr^ 
E.T., 117 ; [ed. Constable, 363]. 

1673. — “Wo went out of the Walls by 
Broacli^Gato , . . whore, as at every gate, 
stands a Ghocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Emperor. . . .” — Fryer, 100. 

,, “And when they must rest, if they 
have no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees . . . unless they hia)pon on 
A Chowkie, r'.c., a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom.” — Ibid. 410. 

1682. — “ Al»out 12 o'clock Newn wo got to 
ye Chowkee, where after wo had shown our 
Dustick and given our present, wo were dis- 
missed immediately.” — ilaiyes. Diant, Dec. 
17 ; [Hak. Soc. i. M]. 

1774. — “11 pih dittlcile per viaggiare nell’ 
Jndostan sono certi posti.di guardio chia- 
mate Cioki . . . quest! Cioki sono in»olen- 
ti.ssimi.”— Tontfta, 33. 

1810.—“. . . Chokies, or patrol stations.’' 

— V. M., i. 297. 

Tlii.s word has paased into the 
English slang vocahulary in the WAise 
of ‘priwn.^ 

b. A chair. This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [Orr^. iikt. Texts, ii. 5j cites it in 
this sense, as a Hindi w'ord which hits 
no resemblance to any Skt. vocable. 
Mr. Qrowse, however, connects it with 
chatur, ‘four’ {Ind. Antiq,, i. 105). See 
also banning of this article. Chau is 
the common form of ‘four’ in coin- 
pasition, e.g. chaubandi, (i.e, ‘ four 
fastening’) the complete shoeing of a 
horse ; chaupahra four watches ’) all 
night long; chaupdr, ‘a quadrui)ed’; 
chavkfU and chauikhiCU (‘four timber’), 
a frame (of a door, &c.). So ch/ivM 
seems to luve been used for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772. — “ Don't throw yourself back in your 
hiwra chokey, and toll me it won't do. ...” 

— W. UasUrign to O, VainsUlart, in Gleig, 
i. 238. 

c. 1782.— “As soon as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (cnanki) 
and washed his face.” — U. of Ilydur Naik, 
505. 


GHOLEBA, and OHOLEBA HOB- 

BUS s- The Disease. The term 
‘ cholera,’ though employed by the old 
medical, writers, no doubt came, as 
regards its familiar use, from India. 
LittriS alleges that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the word choUra {x^\ipa\ 
is a derivative from ‘bile,’ and 

that it really means ‘a gutter,’ tlie 
disease being so called from the 
syiu])toiiia. This should, however, 
rather be <4w6 rwv the latter 

w'ord being anciently used for the 
iiitestine.s (the etyni. given by the 
medical writer, Alex. Trallianu.s). But 
there is a discussion on the subject in 
the modern ed. of Stephnni Thesaurus, 
which indicates a conclusion that the 
derivation from is i»robably right ; 
it is that of Celsus (see below). [The 
N.E.IX takes the same view, luit ad- 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
quotations and sume particulars in 
reference to tlie liistorv this terrible 
disease, see under MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

c. A.D. 20. — “ Pnmoquo facionda mentio 
est cholerae ; quia crmmiuno id .stomochi 
at('|iio inteHtinoruui vitiuui videri i>otest . . . 
intc.*«tinii ton]uontur, bilis supni infraque 
erunipit, primum atputo similis: doinde ut 
in cA rccena caro tota esse vidoatur, intordum 
alba, nonnunquam nigra ve) varia. Ergo eo 
nomine morbum hunc ;i(oX^/Yav Graeci 
nominArunt. ...” &c. — A. C. CeUi Med. 
Libri VIII. iv. xi. 

c. K.V. 100.— “HEPl XOAEPH2 . . . 
Bdvaros ^Trufdvroi Kal oIkthttos ffwajfjuf teal 
TTviyl Kal — Aretaeus, De 

Causis rt sign.is trulorvm morltojum, ii. 5. 

Also Oepcirela Xo\epi}s, in De CuraHone 
Morb. Ar. ii. 4. 

1563.—“ R. 1h this diRease the one which 
kills 80 quickly, and from which so few re- 
rover 1 Tell ino how it is called among \i«, 
and among them, and its syiiiptoins, and 
the treatment of it in use 1 

“ 0, Among us it is called CoUeiica 
paasio. . . -(Jareia, f, 74fc. 

(1611. -“ As tho.so ill of Colera.”— Cowto, 
Dialogo de Soldado Pratko, p. 5.] 

1673.— “The DisofisoH reign according to 
the Seasons. ... In the extreme Heats, 
Cholwra Morbus. ”-/>//«?/•, 113-114. 

1832.— “Le Chol4ra Morbus, dont vous 
me parlez, n'ost pas inconnu k Cachemiro.” 
— Jcxf{uemoiU, Cmretp. ii. 109. 

CHOLEBA HOBN. SeeCOLLERT. 

OHOOLA, s. H. ctiuUtd, chmi, 
chuUl, It. Skt. ehulli. Tlie extempo- 
rized cooking-place of clav which a 
native of India makes on tlie ground 
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to prepare hie own food ; or to cook 
that of his master. 

1814.— A marble corridor filled up with 
dhoolaa, or cooking-places^ composed mad, 
oowdunff, and unburnt bricks.' —/ortr*, Or. 
Mem. iii. 15W ; [2nd ed. ii. 193], 

OHOOLIA, 8. Chulid is a name 
given in Oeylon and in Malabar U} a 
particular class t)f Mahonirtiedans, and 
sometimes to Mahoniniedans generally. 
There is much obscurity ai>out tlie 
origin and proper a]>pli(tation of the 
term. [The word is by some derived 
from Skt. cAwda, the top-knot which 
every Hindu must wear, and which is 
cut olf on conversion to Islam. In 
the same way in the Punjab, (hotlbtt^ 
‘he that has had his top-knot cut oHV 
is a common form of ahuse by 
Hindus to Musulmaii converts ; see 
Ihbetson^ Panjab Kihno*j. ]). 240. J Ac- 
<‘ordiiig to Sonnerat (i. 109), the Chulias 
are of Arab descent anti of Shia pro- 
fession. [The Madras (rlosst. takes the 
>vt>rd to be from the kingdom of Clwki 
and to lueiui a person of S. India.] 

c. 1345. — , . Ihecity of Kaulam, which 
18 one of the finest of !Vlnlil>Ar. Itt l>azar«< 
are splendid, and inerchants* arc known 
by the name of SUlia CKxduty'—Jhn 
Auutaf iv. 99. 

1754.- -‘'Chowlies nro C’<t4?emod learned 
men, and in genenil are incrchanti.” — 

25. 

1782. --“We had found . . . lo'W of th;d. 
f<»oli.*<h timidity, and much more disp<7aitinn 
to intercourse in the Choliars of the country, 
who are Mahomiucdnns and (uuto di.Mtinct 
in their manners. . . —Hugh noyd, Jtivrnaf 
of a Journey of an if'intnissy fo i^audy, in 
Mhc. Works (1800), i. 155. 

1783. — “Durinpf Mr. Saundors’s govern- 
ment I have know'll Chulia (Mofirs) vessels 
carry coco-nuta fixmi the Niooliar Island." to 
Madras." — Forrest, Voyage (o .l/crt/w/, p, v. 

,, ** Chulias and MalaUirs (the api»t*lla 

tionsaro 1 believe synonymous).” — Ihia. 24. 

1836.— “Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of GhoUas, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them V*v the 
appellation Lubhies (see LUBBYE). These 
epithets are, however, n*jt admiasilile, for tlio 
former is only confined a p&rticulnr sect 
among them, who tu’e rather of an inferior 
grade ; and the latter to the priests who 
officiate .” — Ccaie Chilly^ in J. Ji. A. Soc. 
iii. 388. 

1879. — “There are over 15,000 Kliiim, 
ChuliahB, and other natives of India. — 
Miss Bird, Golden Chereoneset 254. 

OHOP, 9. Properly a aeal-imurea- 
sion, stamp, or brand ; H. chMp ; 


the verb {MOond) that which is 
now used in Hindx&tani to express the 
art of printing (iKioks). 

The word chhdp seems not to have 
Wn traced Imck with any aticuracy 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has been thought T)ossible«(at least till 
the history sboula be more accurately 
irac.ed) that it aright l>e of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Port, word mapa^ 

‘ a thin plate of metal, ^ which is no doubt 
the orignuil of the Old English chape for 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries ; but we Ihid ‘homem cfwi- 
podo,* explained }is ‘ a man of 
notable worth or excellence,’ and 
Blut<iau considers this a metaphor 
‘taken from the chapoA or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letter'i jwtent to be en- 
graven.’ 'Thus lie would seem to have 
regarded, thouLdi perhaps erroneously, 
the ehhdpd and the Portuguese chajxi 
as identical. On the other hand, Mr. 
iVames entertains no doubt, that tlie 
word i< genirine- Hindi, and coniiH'ts 
it with a variety of other words signify- 
ing .drikinij, or prrA/iing. And Thomp- 
son in his Hindi IHctimury s^iy.s that 
rhhuppd is a techni*:al term by 

the Vaishnavas to denote the sectarial 
marks (lotus, trident, &» .), which thev 
delineate oii their binlies. Fallon 
gives the same meaning, and quotes 
a Hindi verse, using it in this seiLse. 
We may add that while chhdfxi is used 
all over the N.W.P. and Punj.ah for 
printed cloths, Drummond (1808) 
gives chhifptiulya, chhapdrd^ as words 
tt>r ‘Stamiwrs or Printers of Cloth’ 
in OuA*rati, and ihfit the |iassage 
«j noted ]>elow from a Tre.ity made 
with ail amhissaLifir from Ouzerat by 
the Portuguese in 1537, uses the wora 
chapada for struck tir coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdpnd 
might he nsiMl.t Chopy in writers 


^ Thus, 111 vShafcspearti, “This is Moimieiir 
Parolltvs, the galknt miliUriHl . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in the knot of his scarf, the 
practice in the chape of his dagger.*'— iffTs Well 
that Ends Well, iv. a And, m the Scottish Jlotrs 
antl-i'^aluatiouM, under 1612 ; 

** Ijockatlis and Chapes for daggers.” 
t “. . . e quanto a moeda, ser chapada de tma 
sioa (by error printed siUi}, poi.^ j4 Ihe coucedea, 
qoe Ukio o proveyto serya del Rey de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser dus Reis dos Ouxarates, e yato nas 
terras que nos tiuennos om Caiibnya, e a n6s 
quisermos hater.”— Treaty (1587) in & BMho, 
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prior to the last century, is often used 
for the seal itself. Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, but 
the small or ^rivy seal was called a 
‘ chop ’ or ‘ stamp.’ ” {C. P. Brown). 

The w'ord c/uip is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it got a permanent 
footing in the ‘ Pigeon Knglish ’ of the 
Chinese ports, and thence Inis come 
back to England and India, in the 
phrase “^rst-chop,” i.e. of the first 
Grand or quality. 

The word c£op (ch4ip) is adopted in 
Malay [with tlie meanings of seal-im- 
pression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat points 
out, a pure native word tera or tra^ 
which IS used in all these senses ;] 
and chop has accpiired the specific 
sense of a pfiss})ort or licence. The 
word has also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the lingua franca of foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Braani applies 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which he and his fellow 
envoys maiie kotow on their first land- 
ing in China ( Voyage, &c., Paris, An vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in the same 
jargon, a chop of tea means a ci^rtain 
number of cheats of b'a, all hearing 
the same brand. Chop-liounes art* 
customs stations on the (.’anion Kivf'v. 
30 called from the chojjs, or seiils, used 
there {Gihs, UloAenry). Chop-</e/.^€ir is 
a dollar choked, or stamped with a 
private mark, as a miarautee of its 
genuineness {ibid.). (Dollars similarly 
marked had currency in England in 
the first miaiter of last century, and 
one of tne present writers can re- 
collect their fjccasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood), Thu grand 
diop is the port ch^arauce granti'd hy 
the Chinese custonw ivheii all dues have 
lieen jjaid (ibid.). All th<js<* liave ob- 
viously the same origin ; but there are 
other ust\s of the vrord in (-hina not 
so easily explained, e.g. chop, for ‘a 
hulk ’ ; chop-ioat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, rpioted 
below, a '.golden l»adge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. 56). The [lortrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sbarj), shows 
this badge, aiid give.s the inscriptiou, 
translated ; “ Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see OBANKAT] of the Golden 
Bword. This chapp was conferred a.s 


a mark of honour in the city of 
Atcheen, 1)eloiigiiig to the Faithful, 
by the Jiands of the Shabander [see 
8HAHBUNDEB] of Atcheen, on Capt. 
Thomas Forrest.’^ 

[1^. — “The Governor said that he would 
receive nothing save under his chapa." 
“Until ho returneii from J^dur with Jiis 
reply and the chapa rotiuired,"— CW^'o, 
iii. o85.] 

1537. -'“And the said \i’/Ainamede Zamom 
was present and then before me signed, 
and sw«>re on his Koran {mofafo) to keep and 
niainUiin and fulfil this .'igroemont entirely 
. . . and he sealed it with his seal'* o 
chapo dy. smt chapa).— Treaty above iiuotod, 
in »S*. hotyfhv, 228, 

1552. — “. . . ordered . . . that they 
should allow no |>erson Ut enter or to leave 
the island without taking .away his chapa. 
. . . And this chapa was, as it were, a 
OastaMhtxbi, lii. 32. 

1614. — “TTio King (of Acheii) sent us hi.s 
Chop.”— ref, in I'HrchitJt, i. 526. 

1615. - “Sailed to Acheen ; the King sent 
his Chope for them to go a.sh(>re, without 
which It was unlawful for any one tn do st>.'' 

-i^f'nshnry, i. 445. 

[ ,, “2 chistes plate . . . with the 

rendadors chape ui>on it.”— BUiru. 
i. 2Ht.J 

1618, -“ Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May in the Yeare of our Prophet 
Mabonict 1027.” - IjCtter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Pnuhnjt, i. 025. 

1673.- “The’ Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the ohief Owtomer appears 
cfTtaiu Hours U) chop, that is to mark 
IokkI'- taitward- hound ” — t'ryyr, 98. 

1678. — “, . . sending of our Vuckeel this 
day to (Jomparo the Coppys with those .sent, 
in order tr> y*- Chaup, he refused it, ailedg- 
ing that they came without y* Visiera Chaup 
to him. , . .” — LctUr (in India Office) /wwi 
Fiu'torg to Mr. Matthias Vincent’ (Ft. 
St. George q. 

1682.— “To llajemaul I sent ye old 
Duan . . .*H Perwanna, Chopt both by the 
Nabtib and new Duan, for its confirmation.” 
- l>iary, Hak. Soc. i. 37. 

1689. “Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
Characters, generally those of their Name,'’' 
-^Oiiiigton, 251. 

1711. — “This (Oath at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabanilcr . . . lifting, 
very resiiectfully, a short Dagger in a (Md 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heads ; and it is called receiving the <^op 
for Trad©.”- -Lockyrr, 35. 

1715. — “It would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books.”— In 
Wheeln-, ii. 224. 

c. 1720.— “Here they demanded tax and 
toll ; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamiied a ohop upon our arms in red paint ; 
which was to serve for a fMm.”— Aeiteeii 
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Jaarigt BMv. . . . door Jaooh dA Ducfiuvtjy 
Haarlom, 1757. 

1727. — “On my Arrival (at Achecn) I took 
the Chap at the great Aiver'e Mouth, 
according to Cuatom. This Cfuip is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ouncea Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is ver^' 
short, that we . . . put to our Fore-head, 
and declare to the Officer that brings the 
Chop, that we come on an honest Design to 
trane.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 103. 

1771. — “. . . with Tiapp or passports.” — 
Osberk, i. 181. 

1782. — “. . . lo Pilote . . . ap|x>rto avoc 
lui lour chappe, ensuite il adore et oonsnito 
son Poussa, puis il fait lever Tancre.” — 
Sonn^nU, ii. mZ. 

1783. — “The Imlos (at Acheen) are im- 
mediately opened ; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the king's duty, and the remainder 
being marked with a certain mark (chappi 
may be carried where the owner ple^ises.^’ — 
ForrtRt, V, to Mn'fjui, 41. 

1785. — “The only pretended original pro- 
duecil was si manifest forgery, ft^r it had ni>t 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en- 
graved the narnoof the Mogul.”— f ^anarcioli’t 
eVi^r, i. 214. 

1817.—“. . . and so groat reluctance did 
ho (the Nabob) show lx» the ratification of 
the Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is .sniil to have 
seixod his chop, or sea), and applied it to 
the iMipcr.”--- UUt. iii. SWO. 

1876, — “ ‘ FirU chop ! treincndou.'^ly pretty 
too, ’ said the elegant (Grecian, who had been 
paying her assiduous attention.”— y>a«iW 
Deroiula, Bk. 1. ch. x. 

1882. — “On the edge of the river facing 
the * Pow-shan ’ and the Oeek Hongs, were 
Chop futvseji, or branches of the Hoppo's 
department, whose duty it was b) prevent 
smuggling, but whase tnirrejti it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks ... at 
a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff .” — TAf Favkwae aJt Canton, p, 25, 

The writer quoted, nn<l otht»rs 
before him, have imagined a Chine,so 
origin for chop, f.g., as “ from chnh, 
‘an official note from a superior,’ or 
chah^ ‘a contract, a diploma, &c,,’ botli 
having at (lanton the sound r/idp, and 
between them covering most of the 
‘pigeon’ uses of cAm>” by Bishop 
Moule). But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it hits been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 

OHOP-OHOP. Pigeon- English (or 
-Chinese) for ‘ Make haste I look 
sharp I’ This is supposed to be from 
the Cantonese, pron. kdp-kdp^ of what 
is in the Mandarin aialect hip-kip. 
In the Northern dialects kwai-kwai^ 
O 


‘miick-quick’ is more usual (Hishop 
Moule). [Mr. Skeat compares the 
Malay che^Uchepat^ ‘ quick-quick.’] 

CHOPPEB. 

a. H. chhapp^r^ ‘a thatched roof.’ 

[1773.-;-“. . . from their not being pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of txiAts, 
there was a neces-sity for crouding a large 
party of Sepoyt into one, by which me 
chuppar, or upper slight deck broke down.” 
174.] 

1780. — “ About 20 Days ago a Villion was 
detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the Tlckteu * of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 
to the Phoiizflar*s Prison. ... On his tryal 
... it appering that he had more than 
once l>eforo committed the same Nefarieus 
and abominable C^rime, he w'os* sentenced to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
... It i.s needless u.» expatiate on the 
Effieiicy such exemplary Punishments would 
l>o of to the Publick in general, if adopted 
on all similar occobions. . . — Letter from 
Moorshodabad, in Bervged OaztXU. 

May 6. 

1782. - “ With Mr. Francis came the 
.IndgcH of tlio ISuprerno Court', the Laws of 
England, partial oppression, and licentious 
liberty, llio common felons were cast loose, 

. . . the merchants of the place told that 
they need not my duties , . . and the 
natives were marie to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they plwised.”— /^ricr, Some Obterva- 

(io7lR, 61. 

1810. -' “Chuppers. or grass thatches.” — 
r. J/. i. 510. 

c. 1817. - “ The-st; aituvges had neat chop- 
pers, .'ind srnno of them wanted not small 
gardens, tilly fenced aliout.” — Mrs. jSkrr- 
70fHx{’s .S/w jV-s ed. 1873, 258. 

[1832. — “The religious tlcvotee sets up a 
chupha-hut without expence.”— Jfrs. Jiesr 
Jlassan Afi, H. 211.J 

Tu Persia, a corr. of P. chdr-pd^ 
*ou four feet, a (puuirupcd’ aud thence 
a mounted post and |K>sting. 

1812.™ “Eight of the horses beloi^ to 
the East India Conqiany, and are princip^ly 
employed in carrying choppers or couriers 
to Shirax.”— 3/s.nVr, Jotirmy through Persia^ 
&c., p, 64. 

1883.— “By this time 1 had begun to 
pique TOy.Helf on the rate I could get over 
the fmmnd 'en chuppar.'” — HV/Zj, In the 
lAtnd i\f the Lion and the Sun, ed, 1891, p. 
269.] 

CHOPPEB-COT, a. Much as this 
looks like a European concoction, it la 


* H. Tikiyd is a little cake of charcoal placed iu 
the bowl of the hooka, or hubble-bubbla 
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a genuine H. term, chhappar ktuU^ 
Instead witli curtains.’ 

1778.—“ Leito com armn^ao. Ch&p&r 
cAtt." — Grammatica Indoatana^ 128. 

c. 1809. — “ Bedsteads are much more 
common than in Pumuiya. The best are 
called Palanff, or Chhapat, Khat . . . they 
have curtains, niattrasses", pillows, and a 
sheet. . . — Buchanan^ Kasteni Inditi^ 
ii. 92. 

o. 1817. — “ My husband chanced to light 
ujwn a -very pretty chopper*cot, with cur- 
tains and everything complete.”— J/rA*. 
wood's Btories, ed. 1873, 161. (See COT.) 


CHOPSTICKS, s. The sticks used ! 
in pairs by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves. . The Chinese name of 
the article is ^kvKii-taZy * speedy-ones.’ 

“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to | 
the phrase chop-chop for * speedily,’ : 
used chop as a translation ” (Bishop > 
Moule). [Prof. (Jilcs writes: “The 
N.E.D. gives iiK'orrectly kwai-tze^ i.e. 

* nimble boys,’ ‘nimble ones.’ Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without blemish. 
He leaves the aspirate out of kwai^ of 
which the official orthography is now 
k^uai-Puai-tzUj ‘hasteners,’ tholennina- 
tion -ers bringing out the value f)f tzu, 
an enclitic particle, better than ‘ones.’ 
Bishop Moule’s .sugge.stion is on the 
right track. I think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 


who of course knew the meaning of 
A’aat and anplied it accordingly, using 
the * pidgin ’ word chop as tlie, to him, 
natural equivalent.”] 


0 . 1640. — “ . . . hia young daughtera, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
U8 feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the ctiatome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of CAt/m, 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of C'izera” (this is the 
tramdator'e folly ; it is really com duos poos 
feitos como /awif— “like spindles),”— Ptn to, 
orig. cap. Ixzxiii., in Cogan^ p. 103. 

[1698.— “Two little pcecesof blacko woodo 
IIIM6 round . . . those th^ use instead of 
forkes.”— /rtn.»r//ef«7i, Hak. Soc. i. 144.] 

e. 1610. — “ . . . ont commo deux petites 
spatules de bois fort bien faites, qu'ifs tieri- 
nent entre leurs doigts, et prennent avoc cela 
ce quails veu lent manger, si dextrement, que 
rien plus,”— 346. 

1711— “They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Cbopttieki, which 
serve them instead of Vorks.*'-^Lockyer, 
174. 


1876.— “ Before each there will be found 
a pair of ehopstieks, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy . . . and a pile of small 
pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required. —(/iVw, C/tincse Skeiche^f 153-4, 

CHOTAHAZRT, s. H. ckhotl 
hdsir%y vulg. /uf^ri, * little breakfast * ; 
refreshment taken in the early morn- 
ing, before or after the morning exer- 
cise. The term (see HAZREE) was 
originally ])eculiar to the Bengal 
Presidency, In Madras tlie meal is 
called ‘early teii.’ Among tlie Dutcli 
in Java, this meal consi.sts (or did con- 
sist in I860) of a large cup of tea, ami 
a large piece of cheese, presented by 
the servant who calls one in the 
morning. 

1853. — “ After a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which is called in India 'a little 
breakfast*) at the Kuston Hotel, he pro- 
ceeded to the private residoiice of a man of 
l.iw,” — OaJrfieUi^ ii. 179. 

1866. — “There is one small meal ... it 
i<« that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-hAsiri, and in 
our English colonies as ‘ Early Tea.' . . — 

Waring^ Tropical Residfnt^ 172. 

1875.—“ We took early tea with him this 
morning.” — The Btlemmay ch. hi. 

GHOUL, CHAUL, n.i». A seaport 
of the Concan, famous for many 
centuries under various forms of this 
name, Chertwal properly, and pro- 
nounced in Koukani rseiawal (Sinclair. 
Ind. Ani. iv. 283). It nuiy be regardea 
as alincx^i certain that this was the 
of Ptolemy’.s .Taliles, called Ijy 
the natives, as he says, T/^touXa. it 
may Ije fairly conjectured that the 
true reading of this was Ttf/iouXa, or 
Tt7/ioi/Xa. We find the sound ch of 
Indian names apparently represented 
in Ptolemy by n (as it is in Dutch by 
tj). Thus ^id,rovpa = Chitory Ttdaravijf s= 
(Jhashtami ; here T//xcvXa =- Chenwal; 
while Tedyoi/pa and Ttat^a probably 
stand for names like Chagara and 
ilxauspa. Still more confidently 
Uhentml may be identified with the 
Saimur (Chaimur) or Jaimur of the 
old Aral). Ge^^inaphers, a port at the 
extreme end of lAr or Guzerat. At 
Ohoul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes l)ack beyond that of 
Suali (see 8WALLYX Bassein^ or 
Bondjay. There were memorable 
sieges of Ohoul in 1670-71, and again 
in 1694, in which the Portognese 
successfully resisted Mahommedan 
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attempts to capture the place. Dr. 
Barged identifies the ancient Z^fivWa 
rather with a place called Ghemhur^ 
on the island of Tromhay, wliich lies 
inimediatelv east of the island of 
Bombay ; but till more evidence is 
adduced we see lio reason to adopt 
this.* Chonl seems now to be known 
as Uevadanda. Even the name is not 
U> be found in the Imperial Gazetteer, 
Jtetoadamjia has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its 
connection wdth this ancient and 
famous port. Mr. (ierson d’Acunha 
has published in tlie J, Bo. Br. As. Soc.^ 
vol. xii., Notes on tlie II. and A7tt. of 
Gliaul. 

A.1). c. 80-90.—** MfrA KaXXt^yav dXXa 

ifLir6pia TOViKCLy 2^i)/AuXXa, /cal Afai^da- 

y6pa. . . ." — reriplus. 

A.D. <*. 150. — **2f/Jii'XXa tpv6piov (xa- 
vvb tCiv tyxujplojv Tl/4 0 iAa).*’ — 
Jl^fof. i. ciip. 17. 

A.D. 916. “The year .304 I found my<jelf 
in the territory of iiiimur (or Chaimtlr), 
beUmging U) Hind and fonning jwirt t)f the 
province of l4ar. . . . Thoro were in the 
place about 10^000 Mu-asulmans, l>oth of 
those called ba^dsimh (half-breed.^), and of 
natives of Siraf, OniMU, llasrah, Bfigdad, 
Ac. ATflui’ildi, ii. 86. 

T ^^ 20.— * * Jaimtir. ** See <iuota*ion under 

c. 1150. — **Saim11r, 5 days from Sind&n, 
is a large, woll-built town.*’ - Kdrxsif in 
Elliot, i. [86]. 

c. 1470.— “Wo sailed six weeks in the 
tat\i till we reached Chlvil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
ITiis is an Indian country.”- AUt. NtkiUik, 
9, in India in, JC Vlh. Cent. 

1510. — **Dopartinff from the said city of 
Clombeio, I travellod on until I arrived at 
wother city named Ceyul (Choral) which 
is distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and the country between the 
one and the other of tho.se cities is called 
Guzerati. lar^ma, 113. 

1646. — Under this year D'Arunha quotes 
from Freire d’Andraaa a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 piurdaiMi (q.v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pl®^6 a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of Cmonl sent all their earrings end other 
jewellery, to Iw applied to this particular 
servioe. 

1654.— “The ports of Mahaim and 8h«dl 
belong to the Deccan.”— TAr Mohit, in 
J.A.KB., V. 461. 

1584. — “The 10th of November wo arrived 
at Chaul which standeth in the firme land. 
There be two townes, the one belonging 


* flee Fiirguston d Bwrgtse, Cave Templei, pp. 

168 A 849. See also Mr. James Osmpbelrs excri 
lent Bonbaf Ootetteer, xlv. 62, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Dr. BurgeM. 


to the Portugalesi, and the other to the 
Moores.”— A. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 884. 

c. 1680.— ** After long toil ... we got to 
Chool; then we came to Daman, —ifltr 
T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635,— **Cliival, a seaport of Deccan.”— 
StIdiJ: lafakdni, 88. 

1727.— “Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for Iktide, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor.” — A. Hamilton, i. 243. 

1782. -"“That St. Lubiri had some of the 
Mahratia officers on board of his ship, at 
the port of Ghoul ... he will rememto as 
long as ho lives, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land bis cargo of military stores . . • 
not one piece of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for.’ — Price's 
Ohaer eat ions on a Late Publication, Ac., 14. 
In Price » TrtU'ls, vol. i. 

CHOULTEY, «. Peculiar to S. 
India, and of doubtful etymology ; 
Malayal. chCiwatl, Tel. chdwadi, [tsdvadi^ 
rhau, Skt. chafur, ‘four,’ vdta, *road, 
a place where four roads meet]. In 
W. India the form used is chowry or 
chmeeree (Dakh. ckdori). A hall, a shed, 
or a simple loggia, used by travellers 
as a re.sMng-place, and also intended 
for the tran-sactiou of public business. 
In the old Madras Archives there is 
frequent mention of the “Justices of 
tlie Choultry.” A building of this 
kind seems W liave fi’‘nned the early 
Court-house. 

1673.— “Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
were w'elcomcfd by the Deputy President . . . 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admittii^ of little 
bettor I'onementa than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries.” -Fryer, 82. 

,, “Madoras . . . enjoys some 
Choultries for Places of Justice/’ — Ibid, 39. 

1683.—“ ... he shall pay for every slave 
so shipped ... 50 pagodas to be recovered 
of him in the Choultry of Madraspat- 
tanara.” — Ort^r of Madras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689. — “Within less than half a Mile, 
from the flea (near Surat) are three Chool- 
tries or Convenient L^gings made of 
Timber.”— 164. 

1711.— '* Besides these, five JustioM of 
the Choultry, who are of the Council, or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians.”— Zeriyrr, 7. 

1714.— In the MS. List of Persona m the 
Service, Ac. (India Office Records), we 

We:— 

**Jo8ish Cooke ffactor Register of the 

Choultry, £15.” 

1727.-^** There are two or three little 
Choulteries or Shades built for I^tienta to 
rest in."— Jl. Hoimlton, oh. ix. ; [i. 96]. 
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[1773. — ** A Choltre is not much unlike a 
lai^e summer-house, and in general is little 
more than a bare covering from the in- 
clemency of the weather. i£)me few indeed 
are more spacious, and are also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whose business is to furnish all passengers 
with a certain quantity of rice and fresh 
water.”— /ici, 67.] 

0 

1782. — “Les fortunes sont employees k 
b&tir des ChauderieB snr Ics cheniins.”— 
S<nineraJty i. 42. 

1790. — “ On ne rencontre dans ces 
voyages aucuno aubergo ou hdtellerie sur 
la route ; mais elles sunt reniploc^es yar des 
lieuz do repos appeMes schultria (chamU- 
ms), qui sont dos b&tiuiens ou verts et 
inhabiUs, ou les voyageurs no trouvont, eu 
g^n<^ral, qu'un toit. . . — Haa/tur^ ii. 11. 

1809. — *‘He resides at present in an old 
Choultry which has been fitted up for hi.'i 
use by the Resident.” — Id. Vahntia^ i. 
356. 

1817. — “Another fact of much imjK>r- 
tance is, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the first who established ChoultxieB.”— 
MUVr Hid. li. 181. 

1820. — “The Chowree or town.hall where 
the public business of the township is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet s(]aarc, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row uf s<)uar6 wooden 
posts ."— of Township of Loony^ in Tr. 
LU, Soc. Bomhity, u. 181. 

1833.— “Junar, 6th Jan. 1833. ... We 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadi, 
but Mr. Escombe of the 0. S. kindly in- 
vited us to bis house .” — Life of Dr, 
John Wilson, 156. 

1836, — “The roads are good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns” (!) — 
PKulips, Million o f Facts, 319. 

1879. — “Let an organised watch . . . l)e 
established in each village . . . armed with 
good tnlwarB. They should be stationed 
each night in the village choUTi.”~0(v>>‘- 
land Time$ of India, May 12, Suppl. 76. 

See also CHUTTRUM. 

CHOULTRY PLAIN, u p. This 
was the name given Uj the open 
country formerly existing to the S.W. 
of Madras. Choultry Plain was also 
the old desi^iation of tlie Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Army ; equivalent to 
“Horse Guards” in Wcstininstcr (C. 
P. B. MS.). 

1780-— “Every gentleman now x)oase88ing 
a house in the fort, was happy in accommo- 
dating the family of his fnend, who before 
had resided in Choultry Plain. JVote. 
The country near Ma<iras is a perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from tfce fort, a small choultry." — Hodgta, 
Travels, 7. 


CHOU8E, s. and v. This word is 
originally Turk, chdush. in former 
days a .sergeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
lilce. l^ainbiJry (Sketches, 17) s])eaks. 
of the Tchuiish as the leader of a party 
of pilgrims.] iLs meaning as * a ciieat,' 
or ‘ to swindle * is, apparently beyond 
doubt, derived from trie anecdote thus 
related in a note of W. GittbrrTs upon 
the jNissfige in Ben Jonson\s Alche- 
miiit, whiiui is <pioted below. “ In 1609 
Sir Robert Shirley sent a messenger or 
chiaus (iVi our old writers ciill him) to 
this country, as his agent, from tlie 
Grand Signor and t he Sophy, to trans- 
act some preparatory I»iisine.s.s. Sir 
Kolnut followed him, at his leisure, 
as ambassador frtuii both these princes ; 
but before lie reached England, his 
agent liad rh tanned the Turkish and 
Persian merchaiiLs liere of 4000/., and 
taken his llight, uncons(‘ious perhaps 
that lie had i-nriclied the language 
with a word of which the etymology 
would mislead Upton and puzzle Dr. 
Johnson.” — Ed. of Pen Jonmi, iv. 
27. “ In Kattywar, where the native 

chiefs employ Arab mercenaries, the 
Chaus still llourish<\s as an officer of a 
coiu]>any. When I joined the Political 
Agency in that Province, there was a 
company of Arabs atUched to the 
Residency under a Ohausf (M,-Geu, 
Keatimje). [The N.E.lK thinks that 
“Gifl’ord^s note must be taken wutb 
reserve.” The Stanf. Diet, adds that 
Gifford’s note asserts that two other 
Chiauses arrived in 1618-1625. One 
of the- alxi'.'e quotations proves his 
accuracy as lf> 1618. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the particular fraud had little to 
do with tile mo<iern use. of the w'ord. 
As Joiison suggests, chiaus may have 
lieeii iLsed for ‘Turk* in the semse of 
‘cheat*; just as Catinaii stood for 
‘thief* or ‘rogue,’ For a further 
discussion of the word ace N. t(r Q., 7 
ser. vi. 387 ; 8 ser. iv. 129.] 

1.560. ~ “ C.'um voro me biederet inchi- 
8ioni8 in cudeni rlivorM;rio, ago cum mcu 
ChiaUBO (genus id ut tibi scripd alias, 
multiplicia apud Turcas officii, quod etiam 
ad oratorum custodiam cxtonrlaur) ut mihi 
licoat aere ineo domum cunducere. . . 
Busbetp Kpist. iii. p. 149. 

1610.— “ /Mpprr. . . . What do you think 
of roe, th.at 1 am a chlaUB 7 

Face* What’s that ? 

Dapper. The Turk wan here. 

A.s one would say, do you think C am a 
Turk? 

***** 
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Fctce. Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’s 
prevail ; 

This is the gentleman, and he’s no chlaUB.” 
JUn. Jonwn^ Thf Alchemist^ Act 1. sc. i. 

1638.— 

“ Fu/goao. Gulls or Moguls, 

Tag, nig, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 

IShip-jack or choiiBes. Whoo ! the brace 
are flinched. 

'Phe |)air of shavers are sneak’d from its, 
Don. ...” 

Ford, The Lady a Trial, Act II. sc. i. 

1619. — “Con gli ainboaciatori stranieri 
che seco conduceva, cio^ I'lndiaiui, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Turco cd i Moscoviti. . . .” 
—1*. della ValU^ ii. 6. 

16lj3. - “Chiaoux en Tunj est vn Sorgent 
du Diuan, et dans la campagne la garde 
d'vno Karauanc, <}ui fait lo guet. nc nornme 
aussi Chiaoux, et cet em[)lny n'est pas 
antrernent honestc.”- Uuir, ed 1657, 

1659.— 

^ uttfjuest. We are 

III a fair way to W ridiculous. 

What think you f Chiaus'd by a scholar.” j 
Shirfej/^ JlunviUt! d- Act It. sc. i)i. I 

16)63.- -“The Portugal ha^c choused us, 
it seems, in the Island ut Bombay in the 
Ka.st Iridi's; for after a grc.it charge of «»ur 
/lcet« being .sent tbithcr wnh full coinrui.s- 
sion from the King of Portugal to reoci^e it, i 
the Govorriour by s<»nie prctiuue or other ‘ 
will not deliver it t/i .'^ir Abraham Ship* | 
man.”-- Itniry, May 1.5; (ed, P.Vj/y/f/.'v 

iii. 1251. ‘ , 


the quotation shows, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It is the name given to a book by 
Viscountess Falkland, whose husband 
was Governor of Bombay. There it 
seems to mean ‘a medley of trifles.* 
Chow is in ‘i^con’ applied to food 
of any kind. p'From the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
principal items of a Chinaman’s diet- 
the common variety has been dubbea 
the ‘ chow dog * 0aUy Things Chinese^ 
p. 179).] We find the woid chow* 
chow ill Blumontritt’s Vocabular of 
Manilla terms: Chau-chauy a Tagal 
di.sh .so called.” 

1858.— “The wonl chow-chow is sug- 
gestive, e-'pecially to the Indian reader, of 
a mixture of things, ‘good, bad, and in- 
different,’ of sweet little oranges and bits 
of liarnlxx) stick, slices of sugar-cane and 
rinds of unripe fruit, nil concocted together, 
ami made ujKm the whole into a very 
tolerable confeclii»n. . . . 

“ liady FalkL^nd, by her happy selection 
of a name, to a ccrtliin extent deprocatee 
and disarms criticism We cannot complain 
that her ^^o^k i-* without, plan, unconnected, 
ami .sometimes tntshy, f<.»r tho'je are exactly 
the cfmilition*: irnpircd in the word chOW- 
chow.'* Re dew, .lanuary, 

p. m. 

18S2, --“The variety of uses to which the 
coiij|H)und wi»nl ‘choW'Cbow* is put is 
.dmost enille'>‘<. ... A ‘No. 1 chow-chow* 


1671.-- 

“ When grc'stj and jinllcn are .-seduc’d 
And sow-* of sucking ]*ig> ,ue chows’d.” 

Undthma, Pt. II. c.into 3. 

1674. - 

*’ Transform'd to a Freurbman by my .art ; 
He stole your cloak, and pickM Vtiur 
}K)cket, 

Chows’d and c.aldo.'s'd yo like a bKx*k- 
head.” * Und, 

1754. -“900 chiaux : they curried in their 
hand a baton with a dniiblo .silver criH>k on 
the end of it ; . . . tho.se frc«pjently chanted 
nioml .sentenecK and oncomiuins on the 


thing sigmties utterly worthless, but when 
I applied to a breukf.ist i>r dinner it means 
' unexce})tion:ibly giKid.’ A ^ckov-chow* 

' c.srgo is an .assorted c.argo ; .a ‘general shop ’ 
: is a • rhow-choif ' .ehi»p . . . (»nc (factory) was 
called the Uhrwi'hod from its being in- 
1 habited by div•cr^ Piirsco, Moormen, or 
other nutiNos of Iiub.i." — Th^ Fankivac, 
p. 63. 

CHOWDRY, .s. If. chuudhaHy Ut. 
‘a holder of I'onr’ ; the explanation of 
j which i.s ohseme : [rather Skt. r/wAro- 
dhariiK * the hearer of the diaats as an 


SllAll, (H'c^usionnlly proclaiming .also hi.s j 
yic^ios n.s he pa.-swed along.*’-- llani'uy, j 

1762. — “ 27* d’Aoftt 17»>2 nous enten- 
dlrnos un coup de canon du ohaU'uu do 
KAhira, c’<5l4)it signo qu'un Tfljaue (courier) 
^toit arrivd do la gmndo canivane.” — 
yiebnhry Voyage, i. 171. 

1826, — “ Wc .started iit break of day from 
the uoriheni suburb of Isiiahan, led by the 
chaouBhea of the pilgrimage. . . .**—'Hniji 

Jialniy cd. 1836, p. 6. 

OHOW-GHOW, s. A common ap- 
plication of the Pmcon-Eiiglish term in 
China is to mixed preserves ; but, as 


ensign of aiilhority The usual appli- 
cation of the term i.s to the headman 
of a craft in a town, and more 
particularly to the per.son who is 
seh'cted hv Government as the agent 
through whom .supplie.s, workmen, &c., 
are supplied for public purposes, 
[Thus the Chaudhart of carters provides 
carriage, the ChaudJmrl of Kaliars 
I Havers, and so on.] Formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a village ; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
Cuttack it wa^ under native rule, 
applied to a district Revenue oflicer. 
In a paper of * Explanations of Tenns ’ 
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fumiahed to the Council at Fort 
William by Warren Hastings, then 
Resident at Moradbagh (1759^ chow- 
drees are dehned as Landholders in 
the next rank to Zemindars.” (In 
Lcng^ p. 176.) rComp. VENDU- 
KABTEB.] It is a^o an honorific 
title given by servanU to one of their 
numW, usually, we believe, to the imll 
[see MOLLY], or gardener — iis khalifa 
to the cook and tailor, jafna'ddr to the 
i^ishtif mehtar to the sweeper, sirdar to 
the bearer. 

c. 1800. — “ . - . The people wore brought 
to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty . . . chaudhaiis 
together by the neck, and enforce payment 
bg^blows.” — Zid-ud-dhi Bam\ in Ellwi^ iii. 

c. 1343. — “The territories dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.” - Ibn 
Batuta, iii. 388. 


[1829.— “The Regent woe at the dhao&l, 
his standing camp at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred,”— 2W, AnnalM (Calcutta 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

CHOWRINOHEE, n.n. The name 
of a road and miartcr of Calcutta, in 
which mo«t of the best Eurojiean 
huu.se.s stiiiid ; tThauravyi. 

1789. — “The houses ... at Chowringee 
also will be much more hea thy .” — Seton 
Karr, ii. 205. 

1790. — “To dig a large tank opiKjsite to 
the Chexinghee Buildings.”— 13. 

1791. — “ Whereas a robbery wa.s com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first instant, 
on the Chowringhy R^d.”— /6uf. 54. 

1792. — “/'W Primte Sulr. A neat, com- 
pact and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Choiiriiij^, and from its con- 
tiguity to Fort Viliam, j^eculiarly well 
colculatod for an officer ; it W(mld likewise 
be a hand.sf>m© provision for a native lady, 
or a child. I’ho price is 1.500 sicca rupee'*.” 
—Ihi'd. ii. 541. 


[1772. — “Chowdrahs, land-holders, in the 
next rank to Zemeendars.” — Vtrehi, Vi^tv of 
Bengal, Gloss, s.v.] 

1788.-“Chowdi7, — A Landholder or 
Farmer. Properly ho is ^bovo the Zemin- | 
dar in rank ; hut, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is doomed the next to ! 
the Zemindar. Most (Xirmnonly used as the ; 
principal nun'eyor of the markeU in hjwns j 
or camps ." — Irulani (St-ockdale's). | 

OHOWK, «. II. chau/c. All oix*ii | 
place or wide street in the middle ol i 
a city where the market is lield, [as, | 
for example, the Ckdndnl Chank of j 
Delhi], It .seeubs to he adopted in ! 
Persian, and there i.s an Arabic form ‘ 
Siikj which, it is just po.s.sible, may 
have been borrow'ed and Arabized from 
the present word. The radiwil idea of 
chauk seems to he “four ways’^ [Skt. 
ehatushka], the cro.ssing of kreets at 
the centre of business. Compare (Vir- 
faXy and the Quattro Cantoni of Palermo. 
In the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballar6, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
SeggebcUlarathy or as Aniari intcu-prets, 
fi^-Balhara. 

[1838.— “The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
... is perhaps the broadest street in any 
oity in the East,” — Bkinnrr, ExeursionB in. 
India, 49.] 

GHOWNB^ R. The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
for an Anglo Jndiau can&nment (q.v.). 
It^ is H, chhdoni, *a thatched roof,' 
‘to thatch.’ 


dWkcfoml, ckhdnd, v. 


1803. — “ Chouxinghee, an entire village 
of ^vilacos, runs for a considerable length 
at right aigjlcs with it, and altf>gcthor forms 
the finest view J over behold in uny city,” ■ 
Ed. Valentin, i. 236. 

1810.— '“As 1 enjoyed Calcutta much less 
this time ... I left it with less regret. 
Still, when passing the Chowringhee road 
the last day, 1 — 

* lx)i>ked on stream an<l .«ea and plain 
As what I ne’er might see again.’ ” 

Eljdiinstoti*>, in Lff», i. 231. 

1848. — “He wished all Cheltenham, al 
Chowringhee, all (\alcutta, could .’*00 him 
in that |«>.-Jtion, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and in ctnnpany 'vith ^uch a fainoiis 
buck slh Pjiwrh'ii (Vawley, of the Guard.s." 
Vanilg Fair, ed. 1867, i. 237. 

CHOWRY, 

(a.) kSoc choultry. 

. (b.) H. vhamvar, dMunri ; from Skt. 
rhavmra, chdmara. The bushy tail of the 
Tibetan Yak (tbv.), often set in a cost ly 
decorated handle to use as a lly-6ap}>er, 
in which form it was one of the in- 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. The 
tail W'as also often attached to the 
horse-trappings of native warriors ; 
whilst it formed from remote tinted 
the standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. The Yak-tails 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian^ and by Coamas fsee under 
YAK). Allusions to the cMmam, aa 
a Bim of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
lxx)K8 and inscriptions, t.g, in the Poet 
Kaliddsa (see transl. by Dr. Mill in 
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J, As. Soc, Bmg. i. 342 ; the Amardkosha, 
ii. 7, 31, &c.). The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in the 18th century 
appears to have >>een **Gow-tftU8” 
(q.v.). And hence Bogle in his 
Journal^ as published by Mr. Markham, 
cjills Yaks by the absurd name of 
“ row-tailed cow;®,” thoiigli “ horse- 
tailed eow.s” would have been mure 
gerinaiie ! 

c. A.I». 2ft0 . — “ houtv 5e y^vr) Svo, Spofxi- 
iroi's re Kai AWovi dyplovi dnifQi' 4k rovrCiv 
yt riav jiowv nai rds p-viwrdlias woioOvTaif «ra< 
t6 p.4v ffwfjLa frafifjJXavfi eiaiv oi'Se’ rat 64 
oupds 4xou<ri XtvKat — Aefian. de 

Nat. An. w. 14. 

A.D. 634-.'5. — . . with hi'i armies which 
wore darkened by the sfx^tless ch&maxas 
that were waved over them." ---4 1 We /a- 
scrlptioti. 

c. 940.— “They export from this country 
the hair mimed dl-mmar (or al-chamar) of 
which those Sy-flupH are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants held over 
the heads of kings when giving audience.’* — 
i. 385. The cxprefwions of Mo^'udi 
aro aptly illustrated by the Assyrian and 
Pcrseptditan sculptures. (See alst^ Marw 
Pofoy bfc. iii. eh. 18 ; Ci/ntty p. 14, in 
India in XVfft C^'ntnru). 

1623. — “For rnlurnment of their horses 
they carried, hung to the cantles of their 
saddles, great tufts of a certain white hair. 


for leaving their districts in immunity 
from plunder. The term is also ap- 
plied to some other exactions of like 
ratio (see IVilson). 

[1559. —Mr. Whiteway refers to Canto 
(Dec. VII. bk. 6, cb. 6), where this word is 
used in reference to payments made in 1559 
in the time of D. Ckinstantine de Bragai^, 
and in paoers of the early part of the l/th 
century the King of the Chouteas is fre- 
quently mentioned.] 

1644. — “This King holds in our lands of 
Daman a certain jiaymont which they call 
Chouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our power the pay- 
ment continued to be made, and about tnese 
exactions and iiayriients there have risen 
i great tiisputes and contentions on one side 
and another.” — Jiocairo (MS.). 

1674. — “ Messengers were .sent to Ba-ssein 
demanding the chbut of all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts. The ckoat means 
the fourth {mrt of the revenue, and this is 
the earlie.sl mention we find of the claim.'* 
— Onru'f Frugmf^ntSy p. 45. 

1763-78. — “They (the English) wore , . . 
I not a little surprised to find in the letters 
I now* received from Balajerow and his agent 
{ to thuinselves, and in stronger terms to the 
• Nal*ob, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tnbuto due to the King of the Morattoes 
from the NaUibship of Arcot.’' — Orme. 
ii. 228-9. 


long and fine, which they told me were tin 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.’*- 
l*. (lA/a VafUy ii. 662 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 260], 

1809. — “He also prc.scntcd mo in tray*', 
which were ii.s usual laid at my feet, tW'i 
beautiful chowries.” — VatnUia, i. 42’^. 

1810. —“Near Brahma .are Imlra ami 
fndraneo on their oleph.ant, an<l below is .i 
fomale figure hohling a thamara vir chow 
T96."— Alarm Crahamy 56. 

1827. — “ .\ black female slave, richly 
dre.ssed, sUkiJ behind him with a chowpr. 
or cow's tail, having a silver handle, which . 
she used to keep off the flic*!.'’ -Sir If’. Scotfy j 
Th^ Shi'J^oh's ch. 

CHOWRYBUEDAR. s. Tlu 

servant who carries the Chowry. H. 
P. chauhri-harddr. 

1774. --“The neb-Kajah on horseback 
- • . a chowra-burdar on each .side of him." 
— lioghy in AfaHharns Tilfety 24. 

[1838.--“. . . the old king was sitting iu 
the garden with a choWTvbadar waving the 
flies from him .” — Afiss Jmm. Cp (hr Conniry. 
1.138.] 

OHOWT, CHOUT, s. Mahr. chaathy 
*one fourth part.* The blackmail 
levied by the Mahrattas from the 
provinoiai governors os compensation 


. 1803.—“ 'Ilje Peshwnh . . . cannot have 

a right to two chouteB, anv more than 
; to two revenues from any village in the 
saniij ye.ar,” — WefUnfjtotu Ih'sp. (ed. 1837), 
ii. 17.n. 

18.*^>8. . . They (the Mahrattas) were 

' .ieoii>toim*d tu tleiuunil of the provinces they 
. threatened with devastation a certain purtioa 
i of the publu: revenue, generally the fourth 
j i»nrt ; and this, under the name of the 
. chout, became the rccVignisced Mahratta 
j tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.”— If Oriental and 
Lintj. Stndi/'s, ji, 20-21. 

CHOYA, CHAYA, CHEY, s. A 

, rout, [goiicrally known as chayroot,] 
(Hrdyvti^: nwhdhtay Liini., Oldenhndia 
j luub.y L.) of tlie Nat. Ord. Cinchm- 
acrar. affording a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘ India Madder,* [‘ Dye Root,’ 
‘Ranusbvsaram HoAt ]; from Tam. 
f/ii/vntvr, Malayrd. rndyavcT {rhdya^ 
‘eoionr,’ rer, ‘vckM.’). It is exported 
from 8. India, and was svo also at one 
time friun Ceylon, Tliere i« a figure 
of the plant in Lettres Edif. xiv. 164. 

c. 1.566.’— “A Iw from S. Tome they layd 
great store of red yanie, of bombast died 
with A roote which they call aala, as afore* 
savd. which colour will never out.** — Coeaor 
Frederiley in NaJrf. [ii. 3M]. 
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168S. — **Ne vien anchora dt detta Mia da 
onaltro luogo detto Petopoli, e se no tingono 
parimeate in S. Thora^.”— f. 107. 

1672. — “Hero growoth very good Zaye." 
— Baldagu$^ Ceyl&ti. 

[1679. — “ ... if they would provide 
mustoTs of Chae and Whit© goods. . . ." 
— Mtmoriall of blaster, in Kistna Man,. 
P. 131.] , 

1726.— “Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
the Cca^t for luiiiiting chintzes).”— Valmthfiy 
Chor, 45. 

^ 1727. — “The Islands of 2)iu (near Mosu* 
Uratom) produce the famous called 
Snaii. It is a Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides.” 
— A, Hamilton y i. 370 ; [ed. 1744, i. 374]. 

i860.— “The other productions that con- 
stituted the exjK)rta of the Island wore 
sapan-wood to Persia ; and choya-roots, u 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
... for transmission to Surat."— 

Ceylon^ ii. 54-55. See also CkiUy's Cryton 
Gazetteer (1834), p. 40. 

CHUCKABOO, s. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra (q.v.) 

GHUGKER. From H. chakar, 
chakkar, chakrdf Skt, chakra^ ‘a wheel 
or circle.’ 

(a.) s. A quoit for playing the 
Engli.sh game ; but more * properly 
the sharp quoit or dLscus wliich con- 
stituted an ancient Himlu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
Akdlt (see AKALEE), generally en- 
circling their peaked turbans. The 
thing is de.scril)ed by Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 : [ed. Ball^ i. 82]) as carried by 
a company of Malioniiriedau Fakirs 
wlioni he met at Sherpnr in Ouzerat. 
See also TA.~Col. T. Lt^oin^ A Fly, &c., 
p. 47 : [Eyerton, Handbook. PI, 15, No. 
64]. 

1516. — “ In the Kingdom of Dely . . . 
they have some steel wheels which they cal! 
d haca r ani, two Angers Vjroad, sliarp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the .size of a small 
plate. And they carry .seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
t^e one and put it on the Anger of the 
right hand, and make it .spin round many 
times, and s? they hurl it at their enemies.” 
— Har6osa, 100-101. 

1680. — “In her right hand shoe bare a 
dhfldkeroy, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp-edged in the super- 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
quickness of his motion, it is able to delhier 
or oouney death to a farre remote enemyi” 
•— Aord, IHbc. of ike Homan, Religion^ 12. 


(b) V. and s. To lunge a horae. H. 
ehakamA or cliakar kamd. Also Hhe 
lunge.’ 

1829. — “It was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows ohfickeri^ their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
post .” — John Shipp, i. 153. 

[(c.) In Polo, a ‘ period.’ 

[1900.- -“Two Ixiuts were played to-day 

... In the opening chtlkker Capt. 

carried the ball in .” — Overland Mail, Aug. 
13.] 

GHUCKERBUTTY, up. Tlii.s 
vulgarized Bengal Braliman name is, 
as Wilson points out, a corruption of 
chakravartti, the title assumed by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove- 
reigns, an universal Emperor, who.se 
chariot-wlieels rollt*d over all (so it is 
explained by some). 

c. 400. ' - “ I’hon the Biksbuni Uthala lx»gan 
to think thus with herself, ‘Tu-day the 
King, ministers, and people .are all going 
to meet Buddha . . , but 1- -a woman — how 
can 1 contrive to get the Arst sight of him ? * 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Kaja. "—Tnov/i of Fah hian, tr. by Beale, 
p. 63. 

c. 460.—“ On a certain day (.•Vsoka), 

• having . . . ascertained that the super- 
I naturally gifted . . . N4ga King, whoso 
j .age exteiuled to a Kappt), Iwd .seen the four 
Biiddh.'i.s ... he thus addressed him : * Be- 
loved, exhibit to me the i)ersou of the 
omni-stjient being of inAnite wisdom, the 
Chakkawatti of the dr>ctririe.’”— 7V</' Maha- 
ukuieo, p. 27. 

ISiSC. — “ The importance attached to the 
jK>sses.sion of a white elephant i.s traceable 
to the Buddhist .system. A white elephant 
of certain wonderiiil endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, the possession <if 
which marks the Moha Chakravartti Raja 
. . . the holy and universal sovereign, a 
chamcttir which appears i»nco in a cycle.’* — 
Mission to the. Ontrt nf Atu (Major’s Phnyre’s), 
1858, p. 1.54. 

CHUCKLAH, S. IT. chtkla, [Ski. 
clmkra, *n wlitud’]. A territorial «ub- 
division under the Mahommedan 
government, lliu.s defined by Warren 
}ra.stingH, in the quoted under 

CHOWDEY : 

17.59.— “The jurifirliction of a Phoidar 
(see FOUJDAE), who ruceives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government." 

1760.—“ In the treaty concluded with the 
Naw^b Meor Mohuromud C4sim Kb4n, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it was agreed that . . . 
the English army ^ould be ready to assist 
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him in the management of all affainii and 
that the lands ox the ehuldalii (districts) 
of Burdwsn, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army. . . — Haringt<m*s 
Anatynsqf the Latos and lUgulaiionit, vol, i. 
Calcutta, 1805-1809, p. 5. 

GHUOKLEB, s. Tani . and Mala yal. 
shakkiliy the name of a very low 
caste, members of wliidi are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the fJh/imdra 
(see CHiriflAB) of Upper India. Hut 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
very dark caste, the CJh vrkUrs are fair 
(see ElHo^s Gloss, by Brnnies^ i. 71, and 
CaldwelVs Gram. 574). [On the other 
hand the Madras Gloss, (s.v.) siiys that 
as a rule they are of “a dark black 
hue.”] Colloquially in S. India 
Ghuckler is used for a native shoe- 
maker. 

c. 1580. — ** All tho (</# uOoa) of 

those parts, especially those of Btsnaga, 
have many castes, which t^ikc precedunco 
one of another, 'fho lowest are the Cha- 
qulvilifl, wrho njake sh(HiH, and eat all un- | 
clean flesh. . . —Bniuur t JJunra, &c., f 95. i 

1759. — ^‘Shackelaya are shoonwikers, and , 
held in the same despicahlu light on the i 
Coromandel Coast aa the N^addu'-* and P\il- 
liea on the A/a/wW.''- /i fs, '26. 

c. 1790. Aussi n’oat ce que Ic i/^l»ut dc 
la classe m^pns(>o des ]urnas ; '-avoir les 
tschakelis ou cordonniors ct le.s oii j 

fewsoyeurs, <iui s’occupcnt dc reiUcrrement 
et la corahustion dc.s morts.'* —Ihutfner^ 
ii. 60. 

[1844.— ‘C . . the chockly, who porfornu^ 
tho degrading duty of e\v»nuioncr. . . . 
tSocittj/, Maunna. tic.j of I ml ia^ li. 

1869. — “The Kojnoti.^ or ineroaiitilo <’a.sto 


the Madras Gloss. (s.v.) it bore the 
same relation to the gold Pagoda that 
the Anna does to the Rupee, and 
under it again was the copper Cash, 
which was its sixteenth.] The de- 
noniinatioii survives in Travancore, 
[where 28^ go to one rupee. {Ildd.)] 

1554. — “And Itie fanoms of the place are 
called choerdes, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they are worth IStjr or 12^ to the 
jjardao of golr], reck(ining the parduo at 360 
reis.** — A. Lirro ao» BeSoSy 36. 

1711. — “The Knerny wdll not come to any 
agreement unless we consent to pay 30,000 
chuckruma, which we take to be 16,600 
and odd pagodas.”-- In Wheeler^ ii. 165. 

1813. — Milburn, under Tanjore, gives the 
chucknun as a coin espial to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fanains. 20 Madras fannms 
would be J of a pagoda. 

[From the ditticully of handling 
coins, whicli are Muall and round, 
J they are counted on a chucknuu 
! boaid a.s in the case of the Fanam 

(q.V.).] 

CHUDDER, <4. }l. rh!<htr, a .-licet, 

or square piece of cloth of any kind ; 
tin: aiujde slieet coiiinnuily worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India, It is 
al^i ajqdied to the clotlis spread over 
Mahommedan tombs. Ihirbosa (1516) 
and liitischoteii (1.598) h.ive chantarSy 
chautftre.<y a.s a kind cotton juece- 
go(j(h, but it is certain that this is not 
the .>>111110 word. (Jioirtars occur among 
j Bengal j>iece-g(»ods in Milburn^ ii. 221. 
I [The word is chautdr, ‘anything with 
: tour thivad.s/ and it occurs in the list 


of Madro-s by huig esUiblishcd ou'-tom, arc ' 
rccpiired to ."send an offoriiig of betel to the ! 
chucklers, or shoemakon*, before contract- 
iiig their marriages.” —eSj;* H'. Kllioty in ; 
J. Mtkii. Soc., N. iS. vol. i. 102. j 

I 

OHUOKMUGK, a. H. . j 

‘Flint and steel.' One of the titles; 
-conferred on Haidar 'Ali before he j 
rose to ]>ower was ‘ Ghakmak Javg, . 
* Firelock of War ' ? See If. of Hydur { 
Naik, 112. I 

GHUGKBUM,s. An ancient coin | 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, Malay al. chakra Tel. chak- 
ramu; from Skt. chakra (see under 
CHUCKEB). It is not easy U) say 
what was its value, as the statements 
are inconsistent : nor do they con- 
fitra Wilson's, that it was emial to 
one-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 


of <*ottoti cloilis in the .47u (i. 94). In 
a letter of 1610 we have '"Chautares 
are white and well reqiie.'ited {DiwverSy 
Letters., i. 75); “ (Vjdi/fcr.*? of Agra” 
{Foster, Letter.^, li. 45) ; Cocks has 
“ line (\fsJw or ( loonier'* (Ih’nry^ i. 86) ; 
and ill 1615 they are called “CWftfr” 
{Fast try iv. 51 \J 

1.525. “ Chader of Cambay a. 

hmiteo. 56. 

lo. 1610. -“Fiom Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of fine linen painted and 
i>rnamcntod with colours in a very agreeable 
hashion ; these they call iader. '’—Fyrarrf 
,h lamly Ib'ik. Soc. I. 222.] 

ICU.— “ Pintodoe, chints and chadors."— 
Pegtohy in Pnre/tas, i. 530. 

1673. - “ 'riio habit of these water- 
nymphs was fine Shnddera of lawn em- 
broiuorod on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold.’*— //er6rrf, 3rd ed. 191. 
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1832.-***Chuddur ... a Laiig^e piece of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it ." — HtrkloUy Qatwon^ 
Jsfam, xii.-xiii. 

1878. — “Two or three women, who had 
been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing ns. drew their * chadden ’ 

. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” — Ll/e in the Mo- 
fitssri/t i. 79. 

The Rapmpore Chudder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Tibetan .'«hawl-wool, of 
imifonn colour without pattern, made 
originally at Rainpur on the Sutlej ; 
ana of late years largely iiniK^rted into 
England : f(see the Punjab Moiw. on 
Wool^ p. 9). (^iriously enough a claim 
to tlie derivation of the title from 
Rainpur, in Rohilkhand, N.VV.P. is 
made in the Imperial (lazefieer^ 1st ed. 
(s.v.).] 

CHUL! CHULLO! V. in inipera" 

tivo ; ‘Go «ui ! Be <piif k,’ H. (halo! 
irniMjr. of chalvdy to g(;, go speedilN. 
[Another common use <»f the word in 
.A.ngln4iidian slang i.s — “ It won’t 
chul,” ‘it won’t aurtwvr, ftUf<‘eed.’] 

c. 1790. — “.Fo inontai de tro8-b<»nno heure 
dans mon (talurxiuin.— Tschollo , 

dire, marchc), cri^rent ines coulia, et j 
tdt le voyage corninenva.”— ii, 5 . { 

I 

[CHUMAB, s. H. Chamdr, Skt. i 
rharma-kdra, ‘oiu^ \\lio works in ! 
leather,^ an.^woring to the j 

Chuckler of S. India ; an important i 
ca.ste found all through N. India, ; 
whose primal y occupation i.s tanning, : 
but a large number an* agricultun.‘^T^ ; 
and day lalKiurers of various kinds. 

[182:?.—** From this alKunination, beet- | 
eating . . . they [the Bheel.^j »inl\ :ai»k 
alK>vc* the Choomars, or .shoeinakei.s wti<< 
feast on dead citreases, and are f'cntrid 
India, as elsewhere, deemed mo unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwell within 
the precincts of the vilbige.”— J/rt/W/c, 
Centra/ ‘irid ed. ii. 179.1 


grows.” Champa is not an island, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
Nepal, eastward ; also in Pegu and 
Teiiasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travaucore. The use of the term 
champa/ca extends to the Philippine 
Islands. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly prized by Mahiy women, who 
put it in their hair.] 

1623.-'“ Among others they showed mo a 
flower, in .size and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a sweet and iHjworful scent, and which they 
call champA [ciampA].”— P. della Valle, ii. 
517 ; [H.ik. Soc. i. 40]. 

1786.— “nm walk.s are scented with 
bloasoni.s of the cbampac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of {Hopper and cotTee are 
cipiaily new and pleiusing .” — Sir IF. Jvn 
in JP/a., &e., ii. 81. 

ISIO. -“Some of the.se (birds) Vniild in 
I the sweet -seen tod champaka and the 
1 mango.” '-.l/o no (Jrahain, 22. 

i • 1819. 

“ 'I’he wandering airs tlioy faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 

Ami the ebumpak's oflours fail 
hike .sweet thoughts in a dream.” 

Lines to av f>idian Air, 

1S21.— 

“ Some ebumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet di\ ino.” 

Mtdfcifi, In JlindofKsfayi, 73. 

CHUNAM. «. I hr pared lime ; alsf> 
.specially used for fine ptdiftlicd planter, 
Foi ium of til i.s Win d occur l>oth in 
Dravidiari languages and Hind, fn 
the latli r clulnd is from Skt. rhiirna, 
‘powder'; in the former it is sonie- 
wlirit nnocrt.;iiii wlicllicr the word in, 
or I.s not, an old derivative from the 
Bamskrit. In llie first of the following 
1 ipiotatinn.s ihe word u.«cd sc.em.s taken 
; from the Malay fd. rhutjydmba, Tam. 
I ,shu/njdmhu. 


OHUMPUK, H, A highly orna- j 
mental and sacred tree {Miaielia duiw- \ 
pam, L.. also M. Rheedit), a kind of 
magnolia, whose tKloroins yellow blos- 
soms are much prized by Hindu**, j 
offered at shrines, and nibbed on the I 
body at marriagea, H. champak, j 
Skt. champaka, Drury strangely May.*; 
that the name is “derived from 
Ciampa, an island Ixdween Caml»ogia 
and Cochin China, where .the tree 


1510. -'“And they al^o eat with the .said 
leavers (bi!ti‘l) a certain lime made fn>m 
oy.Mlcr vhells, which they cal! cionama.” — 
Varthrmo, 144. 

1563. - “ . . . no that all the names you 
meet with that are mit Portugese are 
Malatiar ; such os Mr (hetelb ebnna, 
which i.*! lime. . . (7«rc»«, f. Zig. 

c. 1610. — . . I’vn fK>rta non dventail, 
Tautre la braito d 'argent pleino de l^etel. 
Vautro lino Viroite ou u y a du ehunaaf qui 
est dc la chaijix.”— fWard de Laval, ii. 
84 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 135J. 
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1614. — ** Having burnt the great idol into 
ohunall, ho xnixiS the powdered lime with 
fidti leaves, and gave it to the Rajpilts that 
they might eat the objects of their wor> 
ship.”- quoted by QwiCreinir€f 
Not, ft Kxt.y xiv. 510. 

1673.™ “The Natives chew it (Betel) with 
Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster ShcllH).” - 
Nn/er^ 40. 

i 687. That stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, and Chenaxn V>e in roadine^as to 
nmke ni» any broach.” Miulms doyiMntfa- 
(t'n/iSy in Wkt^efn'^ i. 168. 

1689. — “Chinam is Ijirne iniule of (‘ookle- 
Mhells, or Lirrjc-.st/)ne ; ami F.jwn is the 
fjeaf of ii Tree.”— 123. 

1750-60.— “The tliKiring i•^ generally eoin- 
{•cmed of a kind of loam or Htm eo, called 
chunam, being a lime made of biiriit shelb.” 

— 6Vojj^, i. 52. 

176.3. --“Jn the tJht'tkhh of Silel for the 
space <»f 6 VC year.- . . . iny pho;i-dar and 
the Cr)ini»arjy‘s gomastah shall j'Jintly pre- 
l»aro chunam, of which each .“-hall defniy 
all expcii.se.-, .and half the chunam so nude 
shall be given to the Coiripany, and the 
other half shall be for iny u-e." - 
Mir Joitlr r tOi fJn' in f \'riuct s 

/., of '^Vof, i. tit. 

l80y, - “'I'he rovk <if chunam I'ill.irs which 
sujqxjtted c.-ii h side . . . wi-icof u shining 
white.*' /r/. VoMtfHi. i. 61. 

CHUNAM. TO, V. To set, in inm*. 
tar; or, more fimpiciitls , to r o\ci 
with clniiiam, 

1687. - . . to get what gr^at jar- he 

can, to put ivh(\it iri, and chenam tlum up, ' 
and set them round th»! fort curtain.'* .In j 
ll7/^^-^o‘, I. 168. 

1809.' . having one . . . room . . , ; 

bean tif III ! V chunammed.' f,<f. 

386. ‘ I 

Tlotli Jionn ami verb are u>ed also in : 
tile Anglo-Chinese .-ettlenumt*?. 

CHUNAHQUEH, n.p. A famous j 
rock -fort on tin* (Janges, above Henaies, j 
ami on the right Kuik. The name , 
believed to be a corr. of Chftrami-tjiri^ I 
‘Foot Hill,’ a name prtibably given 
from file actual resembljuiee of the 
rock, seen in loiigitmlinal ]»rotile, t-o a 
liumaii ftH>t. [There i.s a local legend 
that it represents the bxit of Visnim, 
A native folk etymology' makes it 
a corr. of ChandaUjarh^ from .‘^mie 
legendary connection with the Bhangi 
tribe (see CHANDAUL). (See Grooke, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 263.)] 

L1768.— “Sonsihlo of the viwt iinixirtance 
of the fort of Ohimar to Sidah a1 Dowlah 
. . . we have directed Col. mirker to rein- 
force the garriion. . . -’-Letter to Conriof 
Directors, m Vmtst, App. 78. 


[1785.— “ Chnnar, called by the natives 
Chundalghur. . . ." — Forbes, Or, Mem, 2nd 
ed. ii. 442.J 

CHUPATTT, s. H. cJiapdti, an un- 
leavened cake of bread (generally of 
crxarse wheiiten meal), jiatted flat with 
I the hand, ai^i baked upon a griddle 
I the ii.siial form of native brwid, and 
1 the feUple f(xvl of l;])per India. (See 
HOPPER). 

1615. -Parson Terry well describes the 
thing, Vnit names it not: “ The ordinary sort 
of {xsiftle eat >»re.vl made of a coarse grain, 
but lioth t(X)th«»m« and wholesome and 
hearty. They make it up in broad cakes, 
thick like rmr ttaten cakes ; and then liake it 
upf>n ‘jriicill round iron hearths which they 
carry with theiu.'*- -In Furcbus, ii. 1468. 

1810.- “ Chow -patties, or Umnwks.” — 
WJfot.nsor, W M. li, 348. 

18,57.— “ Kn«m vilkige to village brought 
by one nies-sem'^er and <£*nt furw’ivrd by 
another pa.s?C‘d u ni\ -terirnis token in the 
1 .shape of one itf Hat cakes made from 

I fUmr and water, ami forming the common 
' hrt\ad of the people, which in their language, 

: .arc (‘.'tiled chupattieB.”- Four.* S4>^ntif War, 
j i. .57b, [The. (original account «*f this by the 
• Torre-} "'ml cut of the dated “Bom- 

b.tv, March 3 , cpiotod in 2 »er. 

, A'.* ,f Q. iii 36.".. ) 

'riicre li Irudition of a i^.ble and 
gallant iTowrnordiem'ral wb(\ when 
comptdk'tl to rt)Ugh it for a day or two. 
ackiKmledgcd that ana 

masauHiit's were uo(. such bad diet,” 
meaning Chupatties .uul Mussalla. 

CHUPKUN, s. IT. rhiiphn,. The 
long frock (or ciiss<nk) wliich is the 
usual dre.ss in Fp]UT India of nearly 
.ill male native-, who are not actual 
labourer.^ or indigent persons. The 
w’ord i.*? ])robal‘ly of TurVi or Mongol 
origin, ami is {lerbdjH identical wuth 
the t'haku}it?i of the Ain (i. 90), a W'ovd 
still n.sed in Turkislan. [Vambery^ 
121 .“x/t/.) destribe-s lM>th the 
TrluifuiH or upper coat and the 
Tvhrhnru or gowu.l Hence Beames’a 
connection of chajhni with the idea 
of chap as meaning compressing or 
clinging ** [Platts (dMjmknd, * to be 
pressed’], “a tightly-fitting coat or 
cassock,” is a little fanciful. {Comp. 
Gram. i. 212 seq.) Still this idea nmy 
have sha^>ed the corruption of a foreign 
word. 

1883. --“He was, I was going to say, in 
his shirt-sleeves, only I am not sure that he 
wore a shirt in those days — I think he had a 
ohupkon, or native under-garment.”— C*. 
RaweSy ill L. of tA. Laicrtnce, U 59. 
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GHUPBA, n.p. Ohaprdy [<3r perhaps 
rather Ckkaprd, ‘a collection of straw 
huts,’ (see CHOPPER),] a town and 
head-quarter station of the District 
Saran in Bahfir, on the north hank of 
the Ganges. 

1665. — “llie Holland Company have a 
House there (at Patna) hy'^reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
great Town called Choupar ... 10 leases 
above Patna.”— TatyrHirr, E. T. ii. 53; [od. 
Ball, i. 122]. 

1726.—“ Sjoppera [Chttptti)."-— 1 «/»/}///«, 
Chorom.f Ac., 147. 

CHUPBASST, s. H. chaprdsl, the 
hearer of a chapms^ %.*>. a badge- j date 
inscribed with the name of tin* offn‘e 
to which the hearer is attached. Tlio 
rhaprdn is an ottice-iiie.s.>enger, or 
henchman, bearing such a Uidge on 
a. cloth or leather belt. The term 
l>elongs to the Bengal i’residency. lu 
Madras Peon is the usual term ; in 
Bombay Puttywalla, (H. pattlwdld), 
or “man of the belt.” The etymology 
of chaprds is obscurt? ; [the po])ular 
account is that it is a (‘orr. of P. thap-o- 
rdstf ‘left and right'] ; but .see IJfi^nnea 
{Comp. Grnvi. i. 212), who gives hmkh' 
as the original meaning. 

1365. — “ I remember the days when every 
servant in my house was a chuprassee, vvith 
the exception of the Khansiiurnaun and a 
Portugue.se Ayah .” — Ihttrk 
p. 389. 

c. 1866.— 

“ The big Bahib’s tent has gone from under 
the Poopul tree, 

With his horde of hungry chnprasBees, 
and oily sons of the quill — 

I paid them the bribe they w'antc<l, and 
Bheitan will settle the bill,” 

>S/r A. C. Lyal\ The Old Pindart^'. 

1877. ~ “One of my chuprassieB or 
messengers . . . w'ns b.*idly wounded. 
Meadmes Ttnjhrr, Llff, i. 227 1 

1880.— “Thrrmgh this refractory medium 
the people of India .see their riilors. The 
ChupTEBBie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own bUujk heart. Every lie 
he tells, every insinuation he throws out, 
every demand he inake.s, is endorsed with 
his ma-ster’s name. He is the arch-Hlfliideror 
of our name in India.”— d/t 102-3. 

CHUBB, 8. H. r/wir, Skt. char. * to 
move.’ “A saud-bank or i.slana in 
the current of a river, dej) 0 .sited by 
the water, claims to wnich were 
rex^lated by the Bengal Reg. xi. 1825” 
nVileon). A char is new alluvial land 
^depoeitt^ by the great rivers as the 


floods are sinking, and covered with 
grass, but not necessarily insulated. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 
ineutious a very similar word as used 
for the sfime thing in Holland. “New 
sandbank land, covered with grasses, 
is called in Zeeland schor^' {Mttti and 
Nature, p. 339). The etymologies are, 
however, probably ijuite apart. 

1878. ~ “ In the dry st*a.son all the various 
streams . . . are merely silver threads wind- 
ing among innumerable sandy i.slands, the 
soil <if which is specially adapted for the 
growth of Imligj). They are called ChUTB.” 
— Lift' in the Miffu^sit^ ii. 3 seq. 

CHUBRUCK, s. A wheel or any 
rotating machine ; ]*articularly iipplied 
to simjile macliines for cleaning cotton. 
Pors. charkh, ‘tin* celestial sphere,’ ‘a 
wlutel of any kind,’ &c. Beng. charak 
is uppareiitlv a coiTunlion of the 
Persian \\(nd, facilitated by tlie near- 
ne''S of the skt. rhakrn^ 

* - — POOJAH. I’eng. rhnrnk-prfjd 
(«ee POOJA). The Sw inging Fi‘stival of 
•the Hindus, held on tin* sun's entrance 
into Aries. Tlie jver former is sus- 
pended from a long yard, traversing 
round fui a mast, l*y hook.s passed 
throngli the musch* over the blade- 
hones, and then vvhirbd rouml so as 
to fiy rmt ciiil ril'ugally. ''Ilie chief 
seat of this barbarous di«‘t)lay is, or 
latterly was, hi Bengal, but it was 
formerly j*Iv^alent. in many parts of 
India. [U i.s the Shiny (la. and 
Tel, .svVf/, Tam. s7n^b7, TVl. s{dt\ ‘a 
)i(M»k') of S. India.] Tlie.re i'^ an (*hl 
description in Purchas’s IHlyriiiHUje, ]». 
10(X); also (in Malabar) in A. Hamilton, 
i. 271) ; [at Ikkeri, P. della Vnll\ llak. 
Soc. ii. 259]; and (at ('almtta) in 
Heber’s Journal, qiioteil below. 

c. 1430. “Alii ad ornandDs ciirnw por- 
forato latere, funo jKJr curpus iruniisso .se ad 
currum .suspend uiit. peridentrs«(ii<i tst ipsi 
exanimati uiolum conntantur ; id optimum 
.sacrificium putant ct accoptisHimuni doo.” — 
tJontly in Pogffitf.t, lie Vur. Vuriunojt, iv. 

[1751. - Sco ft long account of the Beiignl 
rite in /fv*, 27 neqq, j. 

1824. — * ‘ 'Hi 0 Hindoo Festival of *Chumick 
Poojah* rominencod to-day, of which, ns 
my wife has given an account in her joiirnnl, 
I shall only add a few jwirticulars.” 
cd. 1844, i. 57. 

GHUBBUS, s. 

a. H. cJtaraH. A sinqde. apjiaratus 

worked by oxuu for drawing water 
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from a well, and dtscliarging it into 
irrigation cliaiinels by means of nulley 
roj)es, and a large bag of hifie (H. 
chimd^ Skt. chcirma), [See the de- 
scription in Forhes^ Or. 2iid ed. 

i. 153. Hence tlie area irrigaUid from 
a well.] 

[1829. — “To each Churrua, dm net ^ or .«kin 
of land, there is attached twehty-tive bee- 
ghns of irrigated land.” -- AnanU 

(Calcutta repr.), ii. 688. j 

b. H. charaa, [said lo be so called 
beciiuse the drug is colledvd by men 
who walk with leather a[)ro]is through 
the field]. The resinous exudation f>f 
the hemp-plant {Cunnnhis la<i^ra\ 
which is tlie basis of intoxicating 
jireparations (sec*, BANG, GUNJA). 

[1842. —“The Moolah <(»riietirii<>s smoked I 
tho intoxicating drug culled Chira.’ — I 
Klphinst^^ne, (Jnuhol^ i. .’ill.) j 


settlement which became the city of 
Calcutta. The other two villages were 
Calcutta and Goviiidpur. Dr. Hunter 
spells it Sutartatl, but the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography indicates VhatdruUl 
as probable. In the letter-books of the 
Factory Council in the India Olfice the 
earlier letters Jfrom this establishment 
are lo.st., but <lowii to 27th March, 
1700, they are dated from **Chutta- 
nutte” ; on and after June 8th, from 
“ (JalcuttA ” ; and from August 20th 
in the .same ye^ir from ‘‘ Fort William ” 
in Cab iitta. [See IMgetiy Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. lix.] According to Major 
Halph Smyth, Cliatanatl occupied “the 
.site (»f the present native town,” ue. 
tlie north<u‘n (juart-i-r of the city. 
Cahutta slfiod on what is now’ the 
European i‘ummercial J^rt ; and 
(lovindpur on the jiresent site of 
Fort William.* 


CHUTKARRY, CHATTAOAR, in 

S. India, a hallcaste ; Tam. 

‘one who wear^.i waistKiat’ (C. i\ U). 

CHUTNY,>’. ll.r/mO/h Akindtdj 

.Hirong reb.sh, made of a number of 
eoiidimenU and fruit umhI in 
India, and more esju-cially Iw Mahoiii- 
rnedans, and the merits of which are 
now well knowui in Fngland. For 
native, chuimj tvMjie.s, see IhrkloU, 
fJunttuH’f-hlam, 2iid ed. \lvii. iiCtjq. 

181:3. “The Chatna is 'iuuictimes ma<lc 
with c«»eoa-nut, g iHic, juidchiilio's, 

;md with the piekle.s w iilaced in deep leaves 
roun«l tho large cover, to the inunber «»f 
or 40.”- Or. u. f>(l ; (2iid 

ed. i, i3t8]. 

1820.— “ Chitnee, Cbatnee, some of the I 
hot HpiccH made into a j-MUte, by being 
bruised with water, the ‘kitchen* an 
Indian |H-asant I fV . <•/ i /> of I.oi>n ./, 

in Tr. Lit, S{h\ JloiuUitf, ii, 191, 

CHUTT, s. H. chhnt. J'lio nvoper 
meaning of the vermuular word is ‘a 
roof or plat form.’ Ibit in iiMMlerii 
Anglo-liiUian its ii.sual a)>plication i.s 
to tne. coar.^e cotton sheeting, stretched 
(»n a frame and whitewjished, which 
forms the usiml ceiling of rooms in 
thatehed or tiled houses ; projierly 
chddar-chhat, ‘sheet -ceiling.* 

OHTJTTANUTTY^, n.p. This was 
one of the three villages purclwused 
for the East India Company in 1686, 
when the agents found their position 
in Hugli intolerable, to form the 


“The Hoogly Phi^usdur demanding 
the j^.iyment of tho ground rent for 4 months 
from Junimry, namely : - - 

R. A. P. 

Sootaloota, ('^tloutu. . 825 0 0 

lrovjndpr»..r, IMcar . . 70 0 0 

(iovindjKx>r, (■'.•♦IcutU . 3^1 0 0 

Biixies . . . .18 0 

Agreed that tlie President do jxiy the same 
out of cjcsh.” ft. Wilham, .4.pril'30, 

in Lo/it/y 4-3. 

CHUTTRUM, s. Tiiin ^^h4fttiram, 
w’hich is a cnrru]kti()n of Skt. A4iHra, 
‘a)>odc.’ In S. India a huui!** where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castrs are enterUiined and 
fed gratuiton>ly for a dav or two. [See 
CHOULTRY, DHURMSALLA.] 

1807. ---“There are two distinct kinds of 
building ciuifoundeil by Kurupeaiis under 
the ii.wju‘ of i^hioiUf'ji The first is that 
calk'll by the natives Chaturam. and built 
for tlie accommodation of tnivellers. These 
. . . have in generAl laait roofs . . , built 
in the form of a *< 111^10 enclosing .a court. , . . 
The other kind are pn-ijnsrly built for the 
reception of imagc.s, when tno.so are carried 
in prix:os*!ion. These have flat roofs, and 
I con-sist of one ar»jirtmcnt only, and by the 
natives .are eallc<l Afaudapam. . . . fi^dea 
tbo Chaturam and the MaiulnpaWy there 
is another kind of building which by Kuro- 
pean.s i«» called (Vioiilirp; In tho Tamul 
language it is called Tanq Pundaty or Water 
Shed . . . small buildings whore weary 
tmvellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
tho shade, and obtain a draught of water or 
milk." — F. Bhxkanan, Mywrty i. 11, 16. 

* 8tnf. and Geoff. Hep. of the 24 Perffunnahe Dit- 
irfet, CalcutU, L857. p. 67. 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. A 

Hindu story on the like theme appears 
among the' Hala Kanara MSS. of the 
Mackenzie Collection : — 

“ SuvanmtUei having dropped her slip))er 
in a reservoir, it was found by a fisiicrmaii 
of Kwtunuihmriy who sold it to n shop- 
keeper, by whom it was presented to the 
King UgrahAhu. The Prince, on seeing the 
beauty of the slipper, fell in love with the 
wearer, and otfered large rewards to any 
person who should find and bring her to him. 
An old woman undertook the task, and 
succeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
owner. . . —Mfuhmzte by //. 

H. WiliOAy ii. :Vi. [Tho tfilo is not un- 
common in Indian folk-lore. See Mifi» Cor, 
aUideretin (Folk-lore Su;.), ii. 91, 1S3, 
465, Ac.] 

CWTEA ORANGES. Ste ORANGE 
iiiid SUNGTARA. 

CIBCABS, n.i). TIk- territory to 
the north of the Coromandel CotLst, 
formerly held hv the Nizam, and now 
forming the districts of Kistiia, Goda- 
vari, Vi/agapatam, Ganjiim, and a i)art 
of Nellore, was long known by the title 
of “ The Circargy' or •“ Norfh^m drears ” 
{i.e. Governments), now ofticially 
obsolete. The Oircars of Chicacole 
(now Vizagapatam Dist.), Rjijamandri 
and El lore (these two embraced now 
in Godavari Dist.), with Condapilly 
(now embraced in Ki.stna Dist.), were 
the subject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1765, 
confirmed by treaty witli the Nizam 
in 1766. Gantur (now alsf) included 
in Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually 
by the same treaty (but did not come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803. [For the history see Madras 
Admin, Man. i. 179J C. P. Brf)wn 
says the expression “ The (]Ji rears ” was 
first used by the French, in the time 
of Bussy. [Another name f(;r the 
Northern Cinyirs was the OarlxTig or 
Carlingo country, apparently a corr. of 
KaUnga (see SXINOX Diary y 

of Ft. St. Oeorgey 1st ser. vol. 2, 
p. 125. (See 8IRGAB.)] 

1768,—** H esl k remarquer qu’imrhs raon 
depart d'Ayder Abad, salabot Zingue a 
noaim6 un Phosdary ou Gouverneur, pour 
les quatres Csrkars.”— J/Anmre, by Bumy, 
in Lettres de MM* de IxUty ei 

Paris, 1766, >. 24. 

1767. — ** Letter from the Chief and Council 
at Maeulipatam . . , that in ooosequence of 
orders from the President and Council of 
8t. George for securing and sending 


away all vagrant Europeans that might be 
met with in the Ciroars, they have embarked 
there for this place. . , . — W ilium 
CoMU.f in Lmig, 476 mj. 

1789. — “The most important public trans- 
action ... is tho surrender of the Guiitoor 
Cirear to the Com)>any, by which it becomes 
(Nxssessed of tho whole Coast, from Jugger- 
naut to Cape Comorin. The Nizam made 
himself muster of that province, soon after 
Ilyder's invasion of tho Carnatic, as an 
et^ui valent for the arrears of jmkensh^ due to 
him by the Comiiuny for the other Clroan." 
— LHter of T. Mitnro, in Lifu by Oleig, i. 70. 

1828. — “Although tho Sirkdrs are our 
earliest possessions, there are none, (perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
I«Mlge in everything that regards the condi- 
tion of the po<»ple.’'— 'N/V T. Munro^ in 
MectianSf &e., by *sVr .1. Arbatknot^ i. 204, 

We know fnjm the preceding quotii- 
tiou whiit. Mimro's spelling of the 
name was. 

1886. — “Tho dihtriot, cjilled the Circars, 
in India, is part i>f tho coast which extends 
from the Carnatic* to Hengal. . . . Tho 
domestic eciinoniy of the (icopic is singular \ 
they inhabit villages (!!), and all laVjour is 
performed by public servants jMiid from tho 
public .sbx'k.”--/Vo7/^yA«, Million of 
820. 

1878. (leneral .Sir J, C., C.B., K.C.S.I. 
He entered the Madras Anny in 1820, and 
in ISIM, according to ofhoial despatches, 
displayed * active zeal, intrepidity, and 
judgment* in dealing vnih Uu samge tnbftM in 
()rf»sa known rxs Oie CircaTB ! ! !). — Obituary 
Notice in Ilotneicard Mmly April 27. 

CIVILIAN, 8. A term wliicli wune 
into itse alxMi 1750-1770, as a derigTia- 
tion of the eoveriant/ed European 
.servanU of the E. I. Company, not in 
military employ. It i.s not u.sed by 
Grose, c. 1760, who was biuiself of 
such scrvir.e at Boml)ay. [The earliest 
quotation in the N.E.D. is of 1766 
from Mafrohn's L. of C/fvc, 64.1 In 
Anglo-Indian parlance it i.s still ap- 
propriated to meml>ers of the cove- 
nanted Civil Service [.see COVENANTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
mentioned in Carracciolis L. of Clivey 
(c. 1785), iii. 164. From an early date 
in the Company’s history up to 1833, 
the members of the Civil Service were 
classified during the first five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q-v.) ; in the 9th and llth as 
Junior MerchanU ; and thenceforward 
;is Senior MercluinU. These ruunes 
were relics of the orimnal commercial 
character of the £. I. Company’s trans^ 
actions, and had long ceased to have 
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any practical meaning at the time of 
tlieir abolition in 1833, when the 
Charter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85), 
removed the laust traces of the CoHif^ny ’s 
commercial existence. 

1848.— (Ludy 0’Dowd*8) “quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Midob Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel's lady snapped 
her fingers in the Judge's lady's face, and 
said nhe^d never walk behind ever a beggarly 
civilian. ’’—FaniVy Fa/r, ed. 1867, ii. 8.^ 

1872.— “You bloated civilians are never 
satisfied, retorted the other .” — A Ti'xte R*- 
JontifT^ i. 4. 

CLASSY, CLASHY, s. H. Jdutlasi, 
usual etyui. from Arab khilt/g. A 
tent-pitcher ; also (betaus<j usually 
taken from that class of serv/iiits) a 
man employed as chain -man r>r staff- 
man, Ac., by a surveyor ; a native 
sailor ; or Matrosa (q.v.). Khuld^ is 
constantly used in Hindiustaiii in the 
.*4ense of ‘liberation*; finis, of a 
nrisrmcr, a magistrate siiy.s * khalan 
IcarOy ‘let him go.* But it is not clear 
how JchaldM got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also writU-u khAildshi^ and 
Vullcra has an old Pers. word JehnUUhn 
for ‘ a ship’s rudder.* A learned friend 
suggests that this may be the real 
origin of khakm in its Indian use. 
[R^UU alscj means the ‘ escape channel 
of a canal,* and kJiahisl may nave been 


of this spice is a kind^of ellipsis from 
the French clotu de giroJUa, ‘Nails of 
Girofles,’ i,e, of garofaUi^ caryojphylla, 
&c., the name by which this spice was 
known to the ancients ; the fall old 
English name was similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
flourct,* a name which, cut in tvro like 
a jiolypus, has formed tw'o different 
creatures, the cdove (or nail) being as- 
signed to the i?pice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower* to a familiar clove- smiling 
flower. The comparison to nails runs 
j through many laiigiuiges. In Chinese 
i the thing is called ting-hiang, or ‘nail- 
; hpice * ; in Persian mekkak, ‘ little 
‘nails,’ or ‘nailkins,* like the German 
! Xelken, NdgeUIteUy and Gewurtz-nagel 
(spice nail). 

(1602-3.— “ Alsoe l>e carefull to g^ett to- 
ju'^ether all the oloaSB you caq. ” — Bvrdwoodf 
Fird 36.] 

COAST. THE, n.p. This term in 
biKiks of the IHth century means the 
. ‘ Matiras or Coromandel (>>ast,* and 
1 often ‘ the Madras Presidency.* It is 
j curious to find lIa/)aXfa, “ the Shore,” 
I applied in a similar sj>ecific way, in 
■ Ptolemy, to the coast near Cape 
i Comorin. It will be seen that the 
I term “Coa/if Army,” for “Madras 
I Army,” occurs quite recently. The 
j Persian ivndfi'ing of Cbci-v/ Army by 
Bandnfi below i.s curious. 


originally a person in* charge of .*4in’h a j 
work.] 

1786.— “A hundred clashiss have Ijccn j 


1781. — “Just imj»orted from the Coast 
... a verv fine as.sortment of the following 
elothg.” — //irfm t>ept. 15. 


sent to you frttm the preseiicu.''- Ttpjtoff's 
LdUrit 1/L 

1801.— “The Hepovj* in a body wero to 
bring up the rctar. Our toft flank wa-s to be 
<^>vered by the sea, and our right by Ciopie 
Nath's men. Then the claehies and other 
armed followers.” — Mt. Stewart EfphinstoHe, 
in i. 27. 

1824. — “If the tents got dry, the clashees 
(tent-pitchers) allowed that wo might pn> 
ceed in the morning pro«i:»erously.''-"i/»'6er, 
«d. 1844, i. 194. 

OLEABING NUT, WATER 
PILTBR HUT, s. The seed of Sfry- 
chnos potatorum^ L. ; a tree of S, India ; 
[known in N. India os nirrmld, nirmalt, 
‘ dirt-cleaner *1 It is so called from its 
propertv of clearing muddy water, if 
well rublied on the inside of the vessel 
which is to be filled. 

CLOVE, s. The flower-bud of Cargo- 
phyllum aromatieum, L., a tree of the 
Moluccas. The modem English name 


1793. rnsedneed by novelty, and un- 
influenced by example, the belles of the 
Coast ha\e courage enough to be unfafthion- 
able . . . and we Btiil see their charming 
tro8.«»©8 How in luxuriant ringlets . ” — Uugk 
Haijdy 78 . 

1800. “I have .»nly 1892 Coart and 1200 
Bombay Heiwyx.”— i. 227. 

1802. -“From HydunibiCd also, Oolonela 
Kobort.^ and Ualrymple, with 4000 of the 
Jhituitiri or coast ^inaheea.” — H. of JieigA 
of Tip^< Svftdhy K. T. ny Mihi^ p. 253. 

1879.— “IvS It any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
.and that it is never employed, as an army 
should bo, in tighting the liattles of its 
country, or its employers?” — /W/ok, Sport 
t« Hr, Burtmthf Ac., i. *26. 

OOBANG. SeeKOBANG. 

COSILY MASH, s. This is the 
driinl bonito (q.v.^ which has for a^ 
been a staple of tlie Maidive Islands. 
It is still especially esteemed in Achin 
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and other Malay countries. The name 
is explained below by Pyrard as * black 
tish,* and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given i»y Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon C. S., in the Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, j>. 294 ; see 
also Mr. Bell's Report on Maldire 
IslajidSf Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account, of the preparation. 
It is the Maidive kahi-bili-mds^ ‘black- 
bonito-tish,* I'he second word corrc- 
spond.s to the Singhalese halaycL 

c. 1345. — “Its flesh is red, and without 
fat, but it smells like mutton. When caught 
ejieh fish is cut in f<mr, slightly boiled, and 
then placet] in IxisketvS of imlni-lcaf, and 
hung in the smoko. When jierfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it is exported 
to India, ('Inna, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-abm&S .” — BcUuta (on Maldives), 
iv. n*2, aUo 311. 

I."i78.— - . They eat it with a sort of 
dried fisli, which comes fn.mi the Islands <if 
MaMivia, and resembles jerked beef, and j 
it iittMdIed Comalamaaa.”— 103. 

c. IfilO. -“Ce ixn.sson qui se prend ainsi, 
s’apelle geiieraloruent on Icur langue coboUy 
masse, c’ost h dire du {H:>i.sson noir. . . . 
11s le font cuire en do Veau de nior, et puls 
le font secher au feu .sur des clayes, en sorte 

5 u'eAtant sec iJ se garde fort long-temps.” - 
tyrant de Laiul, i. 138 ; see also 141 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 190 (with note) and 

194]. 

1727. — “The Bonettais caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nets . . . they cut the 
Fish from the Back-bmc on each Bide, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry*, sprinkling them 
sometiraea with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enough . . . th^ wrap them up in 
Leaves of Cocoa-nut Trees, and put them a 
Foot or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as St<x!k-fish, and Ships come 
from Atcheen . . . and purchase them with 
Qold-dust. 1 have seen Comelamash (for 
that is their name after they are dried) 
sell at Ateheen for 8Tj. SUtI, per 1000.” — 
A. HamUton^ i. 347 ; [od. 1744, i. 350]. 

1783. — “Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atcbeen, and bring chiefly dried hmmeUa 
in small pieces about two or three ounces ; 
this is a sort of staple article of commerce, 
many shops in the Bazar deal in it only, 
having laige quantities piled up, put in 
matt bags. It is when properly cured, 
hard like k<>rn in the middle ; when kept 
long the worm gets to V. to 

Merguij 45 . 

1813.— '“The fish called Conunel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy.”— i. ^21, also 330. 

1841.— “The Sultan of the Maldiva 
lalmids sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government of CoylOn with 
presents consisting of ... a considerable 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of Aonifos, 
atbieoi'eay and fish called by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or oomboll 
mas.**— if. As. Soc. vi. 75. 

The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch . . . kanndimas ” (p. 49). 
Thus wo have in this one paper three corrupt 
forma of the same expression, viz. comboli 
mas, kanneli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attempts at the true Maldivian term kalu- 
bili-mfts, * black bonito fish.' 

COBRA BE CAPELLO, or simply 
COBR A, 8. The venoiiious snake Naja 
tripudians. Cobra [Ijat. coluhra'] is Port, 
for ‘snake* ; cobra de capello, ‘snake of 
(the) hood.* [In the following we have 
a curious translation of the name : 
“ Another sort, which is called ChapeL 
snakes, because tliey keep in Chapels 
or Churches, and sometimes in Houses” 
(A Relation of Two Several Voyctges made 
Mo the Bast Indies^ by Christopher Fryke^ 
Slug. . . . London, 1700, p. 291).] 

1523. — “A few days before, cobras do 
capello had been secretly introduced into 
the fort, which bit some black [>eopIe who 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when this news became known it was 
perceived that they must have lioon intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard of.” — Ci/rrea^ ii. 776. 

1539.--'“ Vimos tabe aqiiy grande soma 
de cobras de capello, da grossura da coxa 
de hfi homfi, e tuo pe^onhentas em tanto 
estremo, fjue dizioo os negros que se che- 
garao CO a balui <ia Ixica a qualquer cousa 
viva, logo om proviso cahia morta em terra 
. . — RintOf cap. xiv. 

,, . Adders that were copped 

on the orown.s of their heads, as big as a 
man's tbigh, and so venomous, as the 
Neffroeii of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within the reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently. , , .** — 
Cogan's Traml.^ p. 17. 

1563.- “ In the beautiful island of Oeyloii 
. . . there are yet many serpents of the 
kind which aro vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello; and in liatin we may call them 
reguha »fTpetis."'~-~(Jarda^ f. 156. 

1672.“'“ In Jafnapatam, in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
Germ.in vrho was commonly known as do 
Snake Catcher ; and this mao was sum- 
moned by our Commander ... to lay 
hold of a Cobre Gapel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seising 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I bad my suspicions that this was done by 
sofne devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means. . . ”~^BdUUuu$ 
(Germ, ed.), 25. 

Some forty-nine or fifty yean ago a staff- 
sergeant at Delhi had a buU-dog that used 
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to eatch oobias in much the aanie way as 
thin High-Dntofaman did. 

1710. — ‘‘The Brother Krancisoo Hodri^ez 

persevered for the whole 40 days in these 
exercises, and as the house was of clay, 
and his cell adjoined the garden, it was 
invaded by cobra de oapelo, and he made 
report of this inconvenience to the Father- 
Reotor. But his answer was that 
were not the simkes that did spiritual harm ; 
and so left the Brother in the same cell. 
IhiH and other admiru>>le instances have 
always led me to doubt if S. Paul did not 
communicate to his Paulists in India the 
same virtue as of the tongues of S. Paul,* 
for the snakes in those pai^s are »6 numer- 
ous and so venomous, and th<iugh our Mis- 
sionaries make such long journeys thnjugh 
wild uncultivated places, there is no account 
to this day that any Paulist was ever 
bitten .” — K dv Onente (*on*fuistadti^ 

Comi. i. Div. i. cap. 73. 

1711. -- Bin tcau, in his great l^>rt. Ihct., 
explains Cobra de Capello as a '‘reptile 
{hu fu*) of Brazil.” But it is only a slip ; | 
what IS further sjiid shf)w- th.at he meant Ui 
s,'»y India. 

c. 1713. - “En secoufint la pcau do cerf 
.sur la<^uelle lanis avons coutuine do nous 
assiX)ir, il en >ortit un gros seri>ent do ceux 
qu’on api^lle en Portugais Cobra-Capel.” — I 
Lt^fires od. 17SI, xi. 

1833. — “Ill niy walks abroiid 1 generally 
carry n supple walking cane. . . . 

Armed with it, you may rout and .'•laughter 
the hottest-tempeivd (^bra in Hindustan. 
liCt it rear itself uj) aii<i spread its .siusctat'led 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one nip 
on the side t*f its head w'ill bring it to 
reason.” — T’rJ^.v an w*f Frontin'^ 193-^. 

COBBA LILY, h. Tlie flowi'i- Arum 
aimpaniilutiUH, whicli .sUiids on its 
curving sUnii exactly like a mbra with 
a head. 

OOBBA MANILLA, or MINELLE, 

s. Another fxipiilar name in S. India 
t\>r aspecieaof venoiiiou.s snake, perhap.s 
a little uncertain in its application. Dr. 
Ku.ssell SciYS tile Ihaujarun catruUwt w’a.s 
«ent Uj him from Mosul ipatain, with 
the name Cohn Monil, whilst Gunther 
.saya this luuue is given in S. India 
tu the Dahoia Rtuiiteuiiy or Tic-Polonga , 
(q.v.) (see Fayrt^r^s Thanatophidia^ ]m. 1 1 j 
and 16 ). [The Madnts (Rosa, calls it i 
the chuin-vijHTy Dalnmi Aeyam.^ One 
e.\planation of the name is given in 
the quotation from Isx kyev. Rut the I 
name is really Mahr. from Skt. 

liiani^ *a jewel.* There are. judicious 
remarks in a book lately quoted, re- 


* Lingw di San. Faalo m a uamr givrn to fossil 
sharks* teeth, which are commeuly found In 
Malta, and In i«rt« of Sicily. 

P 


garding the popular names and popular 
storieiirof snakes, which apply, we sus- 
pect, to all the quotations under the 
following heading : 

“There are names in plenty . . . but 
they are applied promiscuously to any sort 
of .snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of no iwe. fact is, that in real life, 

as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no rme who does not 
make a 'study of them can know one from 
the other.”* — TriUs on my FroiUi^, 197. 

1711.— “The Cobra B[axiilla.has its name 
from a way of Expression common amoi^ the 
JVf'ar* on the Mafahar Coast, who speaking of 
a fjiiick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peemiar 
to them-^elvcs, Jifj'nre th^j ran pnil a Manilla 
from Ounr Hands. A Ibsrson bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
take a Maiulla off. A Manilla is a solid 
piece of (iold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, Worn in a King round the Wrist.” 
— Ltfckifer^ ‘27d. 

[1773.- -“The Covra Manilla, is a small 
bluish snake of the .size of a man’s little 
finger, and abtjut a forjt long, often waD 
alxiut old w.'ills,” — 7<vs.t, 43.] 

1780. —“The most dangcrou-'* of those 
roptilo!^ are the coTexTmanil am! the green 
snake. The first U a lieautiful little crea- 
1 ture, very lively, and about ti or 7 inches 
! long. It creeps into all private corners of 
houses, and is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or perhajw under the pillow of 
one’s hod. Its >ting is said to inflict imme- 
diate death, though 1 must confe«s, for my 
own part, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occjvsioned by it.* -Mu.nros ATar- 
m/u r, 3 4. 

1810.—“. . . Here, tx), lurks the .small 
bright .speckled Cobra manilla, w'bose fangs 
convey in'^taut death.”— Af aria (vroAam, 23. 

1813.- “llie Cobra minelle is the smallest 
and moyt dangenms ; the bite occasions a 
.sjwcdy and ^Kiinful tieaih.”— Or. 
Mem. i. 42 ; f2nd od. i. 27]. 

COCBLIN, u.i>. A famous city of 
Malabar, Malay/il. Kinhcht. [‘a small 
place ’] wliii b the Uiisjilising, so usual 
with the Poituguese, couvei'ted into 
Cochim ur i ochin. We say “ the Portu- 
guese because we s<?eiu to owe so 
many nasjil terminations of \vords in 
Indian itse to them ; hut it is evident 
that the real origin of this nasal W'as 
111 name cases anterior to their arrival, 
as in the present case (see the first 
quotations), and in that of AcIlobh 
( q.v.). Padre Paoliuo says the town 
was called after the small river “ Cocci ” 
(iw he writes it). It will lie seen that 


* 1 have smn more Kiiakfts in a couple of monUui 
at the Bagni di buoca, tfian in any two yeara 
INUMed in India.— H. Y, ^ 
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Conti in the 16th century makes the 
same statement. 

o. 1430.—** Relicta Colob'nd ad erbem 
CO0yin> triam dierum itinere traosiit, qiiin- 

t ue millibus {>assuum aiubita supra ostium 
uminis, a quo et nomen.” — jn, Conii in 
PogffivSt de VarifL FortuiuUy iv. 

1503.—“ Iiide Franci af^ urbem Coeen pro- 
fecti} caatrum ingens ibidem construxore, 
et trecentis praesidiariis viris belUoosis 
munivere. . . .’ — Letter of l^eMorian BUhops 
from Jndiat in Assenuini^ iii. 596. 

1610.—** And truly he (the K. of Portugal) 
deserves every good, for in India and espe- 
cially in Cucin, every f4to day ten and even 
twelve Pagans and Moors are baptised.” — 
Vatihrmuy 296. 


11562.—*' Cochym.” 
ALA.] 

1572.— 


See under BEAD- 


** Vereis a fortaleza sustentar-ae 
De Cananor con |x)iica for^a e gonte 

* * * ♦ 


E vereis em Cochin assiualar-se 
Tanto hum peitu soberl)o, e insolciite * 
Que cithara ja mais cantou victona, 

(^e assi mere^a eterno nome c gloria. ” 
Camile.% ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

** Thou .shall toehold the Forbilico hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garri.son 


shalt in Cochin see one approv’d tKt 
stout, 

who such an arr’ganco of the .-^word hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortiil sang a similar sU>ry, 
digneof e’erlasting name, eternal glory.” 

[1606. — ** Att Cowcheen which i.s a place 
neerc CalHcutt is stoare of {>ep|>er. . . — 

Biixlioood, First Letter Botd’j 84. 

[1610.— “Cochim bow Wi>rth in Surat as 
sceala and kannikee.” -Ihumei s, Letters^ 
i. 74.] 

1767. — “ From this place the Nawaub 
marched to Koochi'Bnndnr, from tho in- 
habitants of which he exact^ a large sum 
of money.” — H, of Hyditr Naihy 186. 


COCHIN-CHINA, n.p. Tliia 
country was called by the Malays 
Kuchif and apparently also, to distiii< 
^ish it from Kuchi of India (or Coch- 
in), Kuchi'China, a term w'hich the 
Portumiese adopted ;is Canchi-Cliiiia ; 
the Dutch and English from them. 
KwM occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called Sijara Malayu (see ./ . 
Ind, Archip,^ v. 729). In its origin this 


* Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 

Fort at Cochin (c. 1.^) against a great army of 
Uie Zamortn’s, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. fComm. Albo^tuerqut, Hak. 
8oc.i. 5.) 


word Kuchi is no doubt a forever’s 
form of the Annamite Kuu-ekifn (Chin. 
Kiu-Ching^ South Chin. Kau^0he9h\ 
which was the ancient name of the 
province Thanh’-hoa, in which the 
city of Hue has been the capital sincHs 
1398.* 

1516. — **And he (Fernilo Peres) set sail 
from Malaca ... in August of the year 516, 
and got into the Gulf of Conoam dhina, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being last on the shoals. 

. . .” — Cttrrea^ ii. 474.* 

[1524. — “ I sent Duarte Coelho to discover 
Canchim China.”— if Athvijuerone to 
the Khiffj India Office MSS., Cor^w (iirono- 
logicOf vol. i. ] 

c. 15^k5. — “Thi.s King of Cochlnehina 
keeps always an ainbasstidor at the court 
of the King of China ; not that he 
doe.s this of his i>wn g<M>fl will, or has any 
content therein, but btiransc he is his 
v:i.ssal.” ~~Stinnnaino dr* Rrffni in Ramnelu. 
i. 336r. 

c. 1513. Now it was not without much 
labour, (>iiin, and danger, that we ]>as»ed 
these tw»/ ('hannels, as also tho River of 
Veutinintf by reiison of tho Pyrats that 
usually are encountred there, neverthe- 
les.s wo at length arrived at the Town ot 
Manoffni/euy which is scitiuited at the foot 
of the Mountains of t*kwnaij {(*tnnhcy in 
orig.), upm the Frontiers of the "twt> 
Kingdoms of China, and Cauchenohina 
{da China e do Cauchim in orig.), where 
tho Ainbns.sadors were well received by the 
Governor thereof. K. T., p. 166 
(orig. cap. c.xxix.). 

c. 1,543 .— “Ca MTU Lo CX.\X. Do recetd- 
mrnto */tfe estr lUy da Cauchenchina fr; (fo 
Emltin'jcad^! da 'tarlaria na eiffa dr hanitu 
yretn, " - fUrtOy original. 

1.572. - 

** \ es, Cauchichina estsv flc osenra farii.a, 

E de Ainao a incognita cnscada." 

CanalrSy x. 129. 

By BurU>ii : 

** See CaUchichina still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undisofiverod Bight.” 

1598. — ** Thi.s land of Cancbiuchiiia is 
derided into two or three Kingdome-s, 
which are vndcr the subiection of the King 
of Chintiy it w a fniitfull cov.ntrie of ell 
necessarie proitisiouiis and Victuals.”- - 
Linsrhvteny ch. 22 ; [Hak. Si»c. i. 124 J. 

1606.— **Nel Regno dt Cocoinellia, che 
, , . h alle volte chiamato dal nome di Anaoy 
vi sono quattordici Provincie piccolo. ...” 
Viaggi di Varhiiiy ii. 138. 

[1614.— ** The Goechiohiniuui cut him all 
in pieces.” — Foster ^ IjfUersy ii, 75. 

[1616. — *'*27 pecull of lignum aloes of 
Cuioliaiiichai]i.”— iv. 213.] 


* MAcomniunication from Prof. Tsrrten de Im 
Couperte. 
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1662.— ** Oa>llohili>Clliiui Ib bounded on the 
West with the Kingdcmes of liranui; on 
tte East, with the Great Realm of China; 
on the North extending towards Tartary; 
and on the South, borderi^ on Cainboia,— 
P, Heylin^ fyoamographie^ iii. 239. 

1727.>-*^ Coucbin-diina has a laiige Sea- 
coast of about 700 Miles in Extent . . . and 
it has the Conveniency of many good Har- 
bours on it, tfao’ they are not frequented by 
Strangers." — A, HamilU»n,f ii. 208 ; [ed. 1744). 

COOHIN LEG. A name formerly | 
l^ven to elephantiasis, as it prevailed 
m Malabar. FThe name appear.s to be 
still in nse (Jiosmll, Man. of Ndlore^ 
33). Linsclioten (1598) describes it in 
Malabar (Hak. Soc.. i. 288), and it was 
also called “ St. Thomas’s leg ” (see an 
account with refs, in Graij^ Fyrard de 
Laml, Hak. Soc. i. 392).] 

17.57.— “We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of the great number of the 
Ck>cbin, or Elephant legs." -/m, 193. 

1781. — “ . . . my friend .Tack Griskin, 
encloseil in si buckram Coat of the 1746, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the ADornand. 

. . — Jjotter from an Ofd Country i^ipUthky 

in India Gazette, Feb. 24. 

1813. — “ Coebin-Leg, or clephantiasw."— 
Porhee, Or Mew. i. 327 ; [‘2nd ed. i. 207], 


COCKATOO, .s. This word is taken 
from the Malay kdkdtiiun. According 
to Crawfurd the word means properly 
‘a vice,’ or ‘gripe,’ but is applied to 
the bml. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the name, which is aasert^d 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may haw. come with the latti*r from 
some remoter region i)f the Archi- 
pelago, and the name of the Uxd mav 
have been taken from tlie bird. This 
would be more in accordance with 
usual analogy. [Mr. Skeat write.s : 

There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
is right here and Crawfurd wrong. 
KoJm tutva (or ftwi) means in Malav, 
if the wonls are thus 8ef)arat<Hi, ‘old 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.’ *1 think it is 
possible that it may be a familiar 
Malay name for the bird, like our 
‘Polly.* The final k in kalMJc is a 
mere click, which would easily drop 
out.**] ^ * 


1638. — “11 y en a qui sent hlancs . . . 
«t Boot ooeff^B dVne houpe incarnate . . . 
1 on lea appelle kakatou, k cause de ce mot 

a uilB pftmonoent on lour chant assez dia- 
inctement.”— ifoiMfoitfo (Paris, 1669), 144. 

1664.—-“ Soma rarities of naturall things, 
out nothing aztrsordinary save the akin of 


afaccaH, a rarely colour'd iaeatoo or prodi- 
gious parrot. . . ."'^BeelyiCe Diary, July 11, 

1673.—“ . . . Cockatooas and Newriet 
(see LORY) from Bantem."— i?Vy«r, 116. 

1705.— “The Croekadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen« 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon. They 
are in all Parts exactly of the sha{»e of a 
Parrot. . . . Whea they 6y wild up and 
down the Woods they will call Grockadore, 
Croekadore; for which reason they go W 
that nnmo.” —Fvnjiel, in Damjner, iv. 265-6, 

1719.— “Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours."— Voyage, 54-55. 

1775. — “At Sooloo there are no I»ories, 
but the Cocatores have yellow tufts." — 
Forrest, T. to N. Omuea, 295. 

[1843.—“. . . saucy Kroootoaa, and 
gaudy -coloured Tjoris.'’ — Bdtbrr, Narr, of 
Vosjage of Samarang, i. 15.] 

COCKROACH, s. This objection- 
able insect {Blatta oruoitalis) is called 
by the Portuguese caralacca, for the 
rc;is<jn given by Bontiu.s below ; a 
name a(h»pted by the Dutch SLukakarlak^ 

I and by the French as cancreUit. Tlie 
I Dutch" also ai^ply their term as a 
I slang name to half-castes. But our 
j word seems to have come from the 
I Spanish nicaracha. The original ap- 
pliciition of this Spanish name appears 
to have been to a common insect found 
under water-ve^jsels standing on the 
ground, &o. (cipj>arently Otuscuf, or 
woofllou‘ie) ; but as cncararha de: Indtas 
it wjts jipjdiefl to the insect nt)w in 
question (we I Her. de la Lengua CastcU 
Ulna, 1729). 

1.577. —“We were likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of un Indian fly called 
Cacaroch, a name agreeable to its bad 
condition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt as loath.somoly as tho 
French punaiso, whose siuell is odious," — 
Jler'htrt's Trareis, 3rd cd., 332-33. 

[1598. — “There is a kind of beast that 
flyoth, twice lis big as a Bee, and is called 
Itaratta (Blatta)." — Lniechoten, Hak. Soc, 
i. 804.) 

1631. - “Scarabimoa auteni bos Lusitani 
Cacadturas voc-aiit, quod ova <juae excludunt, 
Cidorern et laevorem I^iiccao factitiae (».«. of 
sealing-wax) ref eraiit."— Joe. liontii, lib. v. 
cap 4. 

1764.— 

“ . . . from their retreats 
Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad." 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

c, 1775.—“ Most of my shirts, lxx>ks, Ac., 
were gnawed to dust by the hlafta or oohk* 
roach, called caekerUd-ke in Surinam." — 
i^edman, i. 203. 
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OOCKUP, 8. An excellent table- 1 ated in the old Span, coca^ shell ^ 
fish, found in the mouths of tidal (presumably Lat. concha)^ which we 
rivers in most jMirts of India. In liave also in French copte ? proi)erly an 
C^cutta it is generally known by the e^-shell, but used also for tne shell 
6eng. name of begti or bhiktl (see or any nut. (See, a remark under 
BHIKTT), and it forms the daily COTRAH.) 

breakfast dish of half the European The Skt. narikiUi ^irikera, ndnkela] 
gentlemen in that city. The name originated the Pers. ndrgU, which 
may be a euiTiiption, we know not of C«»smas grecizes into dpyeWlov^ [and H. 
whlit ; or it niav be given from the mfriyuZ]. 

erect shari* spines of the dorsal fin. Medieval writers generally (such as 
[The word is a corr. of the Malay Marco Polo, br. Jordanus, &c.) call the 
(lifc^iM) kitkap, which Klinkert detines ! the Imlian Nut, the name by 

as a palatable sea^tish, Lates nohilh, llie 1 ^' hich it \yas known to the Arabs {al 
more coiunion hu’ui being It jnnz-al~llindt). Ihere is no evidence 

is LhUa calcanfer (Gunther) of the | its having been known to classical 
group Pprcina, family Perridae, and I writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
grows to an immense si/e, sometimes j I,*atin mentiini of it before (’osnias. 
to eight feet in length. 1 Hnig^^ch, describing from the 

I Egyptian Mall-paintings of c. n.c. 

coco, COCOA, COCOA-NUT, and ; on tlie ti-nipU- of yueeu Ifasliop, 

(vulg.) COKEB-NUT, S. The tree , " I'^'-senting tlu‘ exnodilions hy sea 
and nut Cocos nurifera, L. ; a piilin ' "hudi she sent to the tneeiisi* Land 
found in all trojiical touiitrtes, and the ' "f I’nnt, sjiys : “ Men never seen la'fore, 
only one eomiiu.ii to the Old and New ! the inhahitants of this divine laud. 
Worlds. showed themselves on the coast, not 

The etymology of this name is very ; astonislied than the Egyptians, 

obscure. Some conjectural origins i They lived on pile-buildings, in little 
are given in tlie [)a.ss<iges quoted below, j doiiie-shaped ^ huts, tlie entrance to 
Ritter supposes, from a passage in ; wliicb wms effected by a ladder, under 
Pigjifettii’s Voytvffi ./ jhvjdhn, which : sliarle of cocoa-ivilius laden with 

we cite, that the name, inav have been • li'uit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
indigenous in the l^dioiic Islands, to • whose lK>ughs strange fowls nicked 
wdiicb that passage refers, and that it , tlomtselves, and at whose feet herds 
was fiist introduced into Europe bv ■ of cattle, peacefully re]>ost*.d.” (/f. of 
Magelbiii's crew. On the other hand, ; f'OVplt 2rid ed. i. lb's:! ; [Miisp^rOy 
the late Mr. C. W. Goodwin found in j >^trugylp of (he Aahonjj, 248].) 


ancient Egyptian the word kiiku used i 
as “the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained i 
water.” {CiiahaSy Manges Egyptolo- 
giqiiesy ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how' this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature.* 
The more comnion etymology is that 
which is given hy Barms, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &c., as from a 
Spanish w'ord coca) applied to a monkey^s 
or other grote.sfiue face, with reference 
to the appciarance of the base of the 
Mhell with its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 


* It may Ixi notod that Tbeophraatua d<nci1beii 
under the namSK of KUKat and K6t^ a palm of 
Kthiopia, which wax iierhatia the Doom palm of 
Uiiper Egypt (riieoph. /T. P. li. 0, 10> Bchnelder, 
the editor of Theopb., aUtee that Bprengel lde}iti» 
fled thla with the coco-palm. Bee the quotation 
firom PUny below. 


c. A.c. VO. —“In ijwft (iiiirlera Acthiopia 
friwitur haec, tinin est siccitt.s, ot farinao 
ijiodo spisaatur in paneui. (.Tignitur autom 
in frutico ramis cubitalibus, folio latiore, 
porno rotundo majore quant mali amplitu- 
tline, coicas vocant."— xiii. $ 9. 

A.D, MS. Another troo i« that which 
bearri the Argeffy t.f. the groat hulian 
— (^osvMSy in Oathag, kc., clxxvi. 

1292. — “The Irulian JVtnx are as big aa 
molone, and in colour greon, like goimls. 
Their leavea and branches are like those of 
the date-tree."— of Monte Oordnoy in 
do., p. 213. 

c. 1328.—“ First of those is a certain tree 
called Nargil ; which tret' eveiy month in 
tho year sdnds out a l»oaiitTfuf frond like 
fthat of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
as a man's head. . . . And both flowers 
and fruit are produced at tho same time, 
beginning with the first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth. . . . The 
fruit is that which we call nnU of India *' — 
Friar Jordanuiy Ifl teq. The wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in their 
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minds they referred it to that ** tree of life, 
which ban twelve manner of fniit, and 
yielded her fruit every month" (ApocaL 
xxii, 2). 

c. 134(h^*'Lo nargllf appcl^ uutrement 
noix d^Indfy auquol on ne peut coniitarer 
aucun autre fruit, e.st vert et remj>li (rhuile.** 
— t^ihdhlmddin J}imuhk%, in A of. Mxts, 
xiii. 175. 

o. 13.50. — “Wonderful fruits there arc, 
which we never see in these pai-ts, such as 
the Nargit. Now the Nai^l is the Indian 
Sut .** — John AlarignoUij in Cathiiy^ p. 3.52. 

1498-99.— “ And we who were nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but pr<) visions and arms ; and the pro- 
visions consisted of coquofl and of foTir jars 
of certain cakc.s of palm -sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for lialhwt."— 
Hotriro d*’ r<wc<) da Hamaf 94. 

IfdO.' — Varthema gives an excellent ac- 
count of the tree ; but he uses only the 
Malayol. name trnga. [Tfim. t^nnaiy tm, 
‘south* as it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon.] 

151d. — “These trees have clean smooth 
stems, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves lit the top, amongst which 
grows a largo fruit w'hich they c^ill 
. . . W« call those fruits quoquOB.^-" 
Barhmi^ 1.51 (collating Portuguese of Lishtoi 
Acadetay^ p. 3181. 

1519. — “Cocas (rot'hf) arc the fruits of 
palni-treos, and as we have Vircad. wine, 
oil, and ^unegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree.” 
— PigaMta, Vtaggio intorno if Mondo^ in 
/temusio, i. f. 350. 

1553, — “Our people have given it the ' 
TiaTiic of coco, a wt»rd applied by women to ’ 
anything with which they try to frighten 
children ; .and this name has .stuck, becau-sc 
noV)ody knew any otlicr, though the pn>pcr 
name W’as. as the M.il.ibars call it, tenyo^ 
or as the Oanarins call it, mirtr ."—Jiairvs, 
Dec. III. liv. in. ixtp. 7. 

c. 1561. — Correa write.s coquos.- I. i. 115. j 

1563. — . . AVe h.ave given it the name 
of ooco, because it looks like the fjicc of a 
monkey, or of some other luuinnl.*’— t/urrm, 
666 . 

“That W'hich wc will coco, and the Mala- 
bars Twiga.’'—/6?d. 676. 

1578. — “The Portuguese call it COCO (Ini- 
cause of those three holes that it hasl." - 
Acosta, 98. 

1598. — “Another that laiars the Indian 
nuts called Coecoa, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape ; 
and on this account they use in Spain te 
show their children a Coocota when they 
would make them afraid." — Knglish trans. 
^ PigqfHia*s Congo, in Ifarhian Coll. ii. 
o53. 

passage in Do Bry nins: 

Dim 2 uo<luo quae nuces Indices eoooM, 
id osAi Simias (intus enim simiao caput re- 
xerunt) dictas palmas appellant*"— i. 29. 


Purchas has various forms in different 
narratives : CoedB (i. 37) ; Coken, a form 
which still holds its ground among London 
stall • keepers and costermoj^ers (i. 461, 
502) : coquer-nuts {Term, in ii. 1466); coco 
(ii. 1008) ; coqiio {Pilgrimage, 567), &c. 

[c. 1610. — “None, however, i.s more useful 
than the coco or^ Indian nut, which they 
(in the Maldives) call roul (Male, rtc)." — 
Pyrard de iMval, Hak. Soc. i. 113.1 
c. 1690. — Humphius, who has oocub in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
.schoten and m.any others, but proceeds : — 
“Meo vero judicio verior et certior vocis 
origo invenienda est, plures enim natioiies, 
quihus hie fructiis est notus, hucem ap|»el- 
lant. Sic djcilur Arabiire Uauzot-Jndi vel 
tieuzos-Indi, h. e. Nux Indica. . . . Turcis 
eadem si^nihcatione, unde sine 
diihin ^Kti</pes. African!, eoriiroquo vicini 
flispani ac Portugal)! coquo . deflexerunt. 
Omnia vero ista nomina, originem suam 
debent Hebraicae voei Kgfjz quae nueem 
significat." — Herb. Amhoin. i. p. 7. 

,, “ . . . in India (>ccid€intali 

Kokemoot >^#catu8. . . — Ibid. p. 47. 

One w’ouhl like to know’ where Rnmpbius 
g(»t the term (\H‘k-lndi, of which wo can hud 
no tnii'C. 

1810 .- 

“ What if he felt no wind? The air was 
still. 

That wa.s the gciienil 

Of Nature 

Yc*n rows of rice erect and silent stand. 

The .shadow of the Cocoa's lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand." 

('ifrse oj Kehama, iv. 4* 

1881.-*“ Anii'ng the i>i»pular French slang 
word.s for ‘ bead ’ we may notice the terra 
'coco,' given — like our own ‘nut* — on ac- 
count of the siniikarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a humjin skull : — 

“ * Mais do co franc picten de table 
Qui rend Rpiritucl, aiuiablc, 

Raus vous alourdir le coco, 

Je m'en fonrre ^ — H. Valkbb.” 

Stff. Sept. 10, p. 326. 

'ITie P,W. Hist. d'A ryntof I^or^dan Larchey, 
from which this .seems taken, explains picum 
a.s ‘ vin sup^neur.’ 

COCO DE-MEB, oi DOUBLE 
COCO-NUT, Tlie curious twin 
fruit so called, the produce of the 
Lodoicea Serhelhruvi^ a mlm growing 
only in the Seychelles Islands, is cast 
up on the short's of the Indian Ocean, 
most frequently on the Maidive 
Islands, but occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Malay iBlands, 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fraitSi 
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and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a ** country 
captain,’* expecting to make his fortune, 
took a car^> of these nuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, hut the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. ^ 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm growing 
IkjIow the sea, whose fronds, according 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in quiet 1)ights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially in the Liiinpong Bay. 
Accoiding to one form of the storv 
among the Malays, which is told both 
by Pigafetta and i)y Runiphius, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
which rose above an abyss of the 
Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Garuda (or 
Rukh of the Arabs — see ROC).* Tne 
tree itself was called Pav^ngi^ which 
Kumphius seems to interpret as a 
corruption of Jiurtm-zangi^ “Fruit of 
Xiang ” or E. Africa. [Mr. Skeal 
writes : “Runiphius is evidently wrong. 
. . . The first part of the word is 
^ PaUy* or ^ Pauh,‘ which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is the name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that ^ PausengV repre- 
sents (not 'Buwa^^ but) ^ PaiJi Janggi,^ 
which is If) this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree which grows, 
according t<i Malay fable, iii tlie central 
whirlpool or Navel of the Swis. Some 
versions add that it gn)ws upon a 
sunken bank {iitbing runtoh), and is 
guarded by dragons. This tree figures 
largely in Malay romances, especially 
those which form the subject of 
Malay shadow-plays (vide mfra, PL 
23, for an illustration of the Paiih 
Janggi and the Ci’ab). Rum]>hiu8’ 
exp&^tion of the second part of the 
name (i,e. Janggi) is, no doubt, (piite 
correct .” — Malay Magic, jip. 6 acqg,).] 
They were cast up occasionally on the 
islands oft* the S. W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wild people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
inart^ such as Padang and Priamang. 
One of the largest (say alxmt 12 inches 
across) would sell for 150 rix dollars. 
But the Malay princes coveted them 


* Thto mythlcAl story of the unique tree pro- 
duciag this nut cuiiouehr ehiiftowii the Hingiilar 
feci that one taland only (Ih^Uii) of that aecUvJed 
fproup, the Srvchellea, bears the Ijodaicea as an 
tiidigehoas and spontaneous product (See Sir L 

PiUvt fa J.RCL8,g uxv. 282 .) 


greatly, and would sometimes (it waa 
alleged) give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India the b^t known source 
of supply w'as from the Maidive 
Islands. [In India it is known as 
Darydi ndriyal, or ‘cocoa-nut of the 
sea,’ and this term has been in Boml)ay 
cf )rrnpted into jahari (zdfiri) or ‘ poison- 
ous,’ so that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely used to make 
Fakirs’ water-bowls.) 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
w'ere not only famous among all the 
peoples of the East, including the 
Chinese, hut are extolled by Pi.so and 
by Rum phi us, with many details. 
'I^he latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, believed 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though lie diikTedited its growing on 
a great palm, fis no traces of such a 
plant had ever been discovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut’s virtues 
bad extended to Eurojie, and the 
Emperor Rudolf II. in his later days 
offered in vain 4000 florins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert Hermanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, oue that had been 
presented to that commander by the 
King of Bantam, on the Hollander's 
relieving his capital, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 160?. 

It will be seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit w^as Tdva-kdrhi, 

I The latter w^ord i.s * coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of tdva does not appear from 
any Mafdive vocabulary. fTne term is 
properly Tdva^karhi, ‘ the nard-sbelled 
nut,’ (Gray, on Pyrard tie Laval, Hak. 
8oc. i. 231).] Kumphius states that 
a lxx>k in 4to (tot am ofmsculum) was 
publi.shed on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augerius Clutius, M.D. 

! In more recent times the nut has 
>ecoine famous fLS the subject of curious 
s)>eculation3 regarding it by the late 
Gen. Gordon.] 

1522. — **They also related to us that be- 
yond Java Major . . . there is an enormoas 
tree named Canipanganghi, in which dwell 
certain birds named (laruda, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an olephwt, to 
the ^ace of the tree. . . . The fruit of this 
tree is called Buapangan^ki, and is larger 
than a water-melon ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that place.'*— Piya/stta, 
Hak. 8oc. p. 156. 

1553.-—“ ... it appears . . . that in aonin 
places beneath the salt-water there growa 
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Another kind of theMo trees, which giv^ a 
fruit bigger than the coco*nut ; and experi- 
ence shows that the inner busk of this is 
much more efftcAcious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone.” — Barros^ JII. iii. 7. - 
1663. — “The cuuimon story is that those 
islands were formerly imrt of the continent, 
but being low they were submerged, whilst 
these palm • trees continued in, kUh ; and 
gi'owing very old they produced such great 
and vor 3 r hard coco - nuts, buried in the 
earth which is now covered by the sea. . . . 
When 1 letirn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugal, and 
anything that 1 cun discover here, if (jkxi 
grant me life : for I hoi>o to learn all about 
the matter when, please (hxl, 1 make niy 
jtiurney hi Malabar. And you must know 
that those cocfw come joined two in one, 
just like the hind ciuartcrs of an animal.” — 
f. 70-71. 

3572.-- 

Nan ilhas de Maldivn noscc a planta 
No ])Fofnndo das agiias soberana, 
fHijo |.Kjnio contra o venono urgoiite 
He tido iK)r antidoto excellcntc.” 

Cftmikfy X. 136. 

<‘. 1610. II cst ainsi d'vne certsiine noix 
que la mer ietlc (jncUpies fois lK»rt(, qiii 
est grossc comino la teste d’vii hornmo qu'on 
jiourroit commrer a^deux groa inelona ioints 
ensemble, iis la noniCTtt Tauarcfvrri^ et ils 
tionnent cpie cola viont dc (pielques arbrcs 
uiii sont .'Muis la mer . . . rpiand quelqu’vn 
deuient riche t<iut k coup ot en j)eu dc 
temps, on dit conmmnouient qu’il a trtnuu? 
dll Tntntrrtim^ ou de rainbre.'’ ~l*}jra^yi tie 
iMcaly i. 163; [Hak. Soc. i. 

? 1650. -Ill Piso’s . I yv/w^ntm/, Ac., 

thcrei.sa long dis.scrtahon, extending to 2-3 
j»p., t)e 7^ariirnuf st'u Mi-tloA MoJdi’ 

tint uni. 

1678. — “ P.S. Pray remoinbor y® Coquer 
iLUtt Sholla (donbtlc.sM and long 

uuUm (t) formerly desired for y® IVince.” -- 
Letter from • I noted under CHOP. 

0 . 1680. — *<Hic itiupie Calappus marinuB* 
non est fnictiia terrestria qui wisu in mare 
procidit . . . uti ftaifitui ah (hrta persuadere 
voluit, sod fnictus e.st in ipso crescens man, 
cujus arbor, quantum sciii, hominum oculis 
ignota et occulta e.st/' — Humph Lib. xii. 
cap. 8. 

1763.--** By Durbar charges ]xud for the 
following presents to the Nawah, as per 
Order of (.Consultation, the 14th Octolw, 
1762. 

* » # « « 

1 Sea oocoa aut Ks. 3(X) 0 0.” 

In Lon/fj 308. 

1777. — “Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or Hs they are called the Zee Calappers, 
are said to he annually brought hither (to 
Colomlio) by certain messengers, and pre- 
sented, among other things, to the Governor. 


* KalApd, or KUljxi, fs the Javaiicsk word for 
<H)co-iiut |»lni, and Is that commonly used by the 

JDutch. 


The kernel of the fruit ... is looked upon 
here as a very efficacious antidote or a sove- 
reim remedy against the Flux, the Epilew 
and Apoplexy. The inhabitants of the Itaf- 
dives coll it Tavarrare, . . .” — Travels of 
IJharleB Peter TkunJberg^ M.IL (E.T.) iv, 209. 

ri833.— “ The most extraordinary and 
valuable production of these islands (Sey- 
chelles) is the Cdco Do Mar, or Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its singular char- 
ticter, deserves particular mention. . . — 

OiocH, Xarmtifif^ ii. 166 »eqq.'\ 

1882.— ** Two minor products obtained by 
the islanders from the .«(ea require notice* 
These are ambergris (M. mdeaharv,) 

and the so-called ' aea-cocoanut * (M. 
kdrki) . . . rated at so high a value in the 
estimation of the Maidive Sultans as to be 
retained as r»art of their royalties." — H. C* 
P. Bell (Oylon ('. S.), Report on Oie Matdive 
hlanditf p. 87. 

188^).—“ . . . sailed straight into the 
coco-de-mor valley, my great object. Fancy 
tt valley os big as old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars ' It was almost 
too good to lielieve. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for me. The outside husk is 
shafted like a mango. ... It is the inner 
nut which is double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside ; there must have been 
enough t4> fill a si»u!)-tureen — of the purest 
white, nnd not bad.^’ — (.Vm XorOi) in Pall 
Mall (rocettey Jan. 21, 1^4. 

CODAVASOAM, Ti.p. A region 
with this pii/.zliiig name appears in 
the ^lap Blaeu («*. 1650), and aa 
Ryk Codnen^van in the Map of 
Bfiigal ill Valeiitijn (vol. v.L to the 
E. of (’hittagoiig. Wilford na.s Rome 
Wilftirdiau nonsense ahont it, connect- 
ing it with the Toxotravra R. of Ptolemy, 
and witli a Toua.'ican which he .says is 
mentioned hy the “ Portuguese WTiters” 
(in such iii.se a eriminal mode of ex- 
pre-ssioii). The name was really that 
of a Maliommedau chief, “hum Prin- 
cipe Monro, grande Senhor,” and 
“ Va.ssalo del Rev de Bengdla.’’ It 
was prol^ahly “ KJ\»xlahakhsh Kh£Ui.” 
His territory must have Wen south 
of Chiluigong, for one of his towns 
w«'is CJutcnrui,^ still known as ChakiHa 
on the Chittagong and Arakan Road, 
in lat 21** 46'. (See /kirrox, IV . ii. 8. 
and IV. ix. 1 ; and Coafo, IV. iv. 10 ; 
also Corren^ iii. 264-266, and again as 
IhjIow : — 

1533. - “But in the city there was the 
Humi whose foist hod been seized by Dimifio 
BcnuildeH ; being a soldier {iMcwrym) of the 
King's, and seeing the present (offered by 
the Portii^iese) he said : My lord, these ere 
crafty rolmers ; they get into a oountiv with 
their wares, and pretend to buy ana Bill, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst they go 
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spying out the land and the |>eople, and 
tnen oome with an armed force to seize 
them, slaying and burning ... till the^ 
become masters of the land. . . . And this 
Captain- Major is the same that was made 
msonor and ill-used by Codavaacto in 
Chati^o, and he is come to take vengeance 
for the ill that was done him.” — Chnw. 
iii. 479. « 

COFFEE, s. Arab, lahwaj a word 
whicli apixvirs to have l)ee.n originally 
a term for wine.* [So in the Arab. 
Nights, ii. 158, where Rnrton gives the 
derivation as akha, fiistklire fecit, 
causing disinclination tor fo«xl. In 
old days the scrupulous called coflVc 
i-ih'ipah to distinguish it from kahvxih, 
w'ine.] It is probable, therefore, that 
a soiiiewliat siiniUir word was twisted 
into this form by the usual i»ropeusity j 
to strive after meiiiiiiig. Indeed, the ! 
derivation of the name has been . 
lausibly tnu-ed to Kaffa^ one of those 
istricts t»f the S. Abyssinian highlands 
(Enart^ and Katfa) which appear to 
have been tlie original habitat of the 
Coffee plant {Coffca arabirn, L.) ; and 
if thi.s is correct, then Coffee is nearer 
the original than Kahica. On the other 
hand, Kahwa, or some form thereof, 
is in the earliest mentions appropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bunn is tliat given to the pkut, 
and Bun is the existing name of the 
plant in Shoa. This name is also that 


some two centuries ago bv a Mahoin- 
medan pilgrim, named £al)& Budan, 
who broii|pit a few stfeds with him 
frfim Mecca : see Crigg, Nilagiri Man, 
483 ; Rice, Mysore, i. 16^ The fii*st 
European mention of coffee seems to 
be liy Kauwollf, wlio knew it in 
Aleppo in 1573. [ISee 1 ser. N, de Q. I. 
25 .■<«</«/. ]| It is singular that in the 
Observations oi Pierre Belou, who was 
in Egypt, 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curiou.s matter lus they are, there 
is no indication of a knowlc<ige of 
coffee. 

1558. — Kxtrait dii bivro intitule : “Lea 
Preuves le plus fortes eii favour de la 
logitimit^ dc Tii.s^igo du (Blahwa) ; r»ir 
lo Scheikli Abd-Alk;ider Aiisuri I)j4zdri 
llaiihali. tils <!c Mohainiiuid.”- In 
VhreM, AnOn^ 2nd ed. i. 112. 

1.573.— “Among the re.st they have a very 
giKxi Drink, by them called Chaube, that is 
almost bhiok as Ink, and very gcK)d in Illness, 
chiffly that of the Sloma<‘h ; of this th(5y 
drink in the Morning early in open places 
before everj'body, without any fear or 
regard, out of China cups, as h(»t as they 
can ; they put it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at u 'fime, and lot it go 
round tis they .sit. In the same water they 
take a Fniit called Jivnru, which in its 
Bigness. Shape, and (.'olour, is almost like 
unto a Bfiy-berry, with tuo thin Shells . . , 
they agree in the Virtue, Figure, Ij(.x>ks, and 
Name with the Bunchu of Avicen,* and 
Boacha tif Htmsojd Alman:>, exactly ; there- 
fore I U»kc them to bc» the same.” — Haii- 
Viiifff, 92, 


miplied in Yemen to the coffee-berry. | 
There is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature tliat the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by a certain 
Sheikh Shihdbuddin Dhabhiini, who 
had made acquaintance with it on the 
African coast, and who died in the 
year h. 875, i.c. a.d. 1470, m that tlie 
introduction may he put about the 
middle of the IStli century, a time 
consistent with the other negative and 
positive daUkt From Yemen it sjiread 
to Mecca (where there arexse after some 
years, in 1511, a cru.sade against its 
use as unlawful), to Cairo, to Damascus 
and Alej»]>o, and to (/onstantinojde, 
W'here the first coffee-house was 
established in 1554. [It is said to 
have Ijeen introduced inU) S. India 

* It is curious that Ducaiiue luis a U Latin 
word eahva, *\inum allAtni at drbili*.' 

f Hep the extract fit Ue Hacy's Chmtomathis 
Artihe cited below. Playfair, in his hlatoiy of 
Yemen, says coffee was Srat introduces! from 
Abyasinia by Jamflliiddln Ibn Abdalla, KArli of 
Aden, in the middle of the lAth century:* the 
petion differs, but the time coincides. 


c. 1.5H0. - “Artturem vidi in viridurio^ 
llalydci Turca.*, cujus tu icoucm nunc 
.spectabts, ex (pi.'; seniina ilia ibi vulgalts- 
.sima, Bvn vel B(t?t appellata, producuntur; 
ex his tom Aegyptil turn Anibes jianint 
dccoetum vul^ftfisHimum. ipjod rini loco 
{mtant, vonditimpie in piiblicis aniomhis, 
non secus quod upud ni>s vinum : illique 
ipsum vocant Caova. . . . Avicenna de tiis 
.seininibus nieminit.”* — J*ro,y>fr Afjhnus, 
ii. 36. 

1598. — lu a note on the u.^jb of tee in 
Jaiian, Dr. Paludanus says: “The Turkce 
hotdo almost the same mafler of drinking 
of their Chmna (read Chaoua), which they 
make of a cortaine fruit, which is like unto 
the l^ah'Uh^r,^; ond hy the Egyptians called 
Bon or Bon ; they take of this fruite one 
pound and a halfe, and roast them a little 
in the fire, and then sieth them in twentie 
poundes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take everie morning 
fasting in their chambers, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, as we doe here drinko 
offua amposita in the morning ; and they say 
that it strengtheneth them and maketh 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 

* There seems no fbundatton for thia 

t i.9, Baeoa Lanri; laurel berry. 
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In Lin$ekoten, 46; [Hak. Sc»c. 

c. 1010. — **Ijn lK)is8on la pliLs commune 
c’ent de I’eau, ou bien <lu vin do Ci)&m tir^ 
lo moKrae iour. On en fait de deux autres 
st)rte8 phis delicatcu ; I’vne est chaude, com- 
IKMj^e do Teaii et do mi^l de Cocos, avec 
ipiantitiS do jioivre (doiit il» vscnt bcaucoup 
en toutcs leurs viandcs, et iLs lo nommcnt 
/\isvif) et d'viie autre gniine appoll^o 
Cahoa. . . pi^rtird tie Liuai, i. 128 ; 
[Hak. S<x;. i. 172'|. 

[1611. — “ Buy some coho jx»t.s and «end 
me.*' — J)anvet.<j Letters^ i. 122; **COffao 
~ i. 121.J 

1615. — “Thoy have in .sU}e<l of it (wine) a 
ccrtaine drinko called Caahiete as black .as 
hike, which they make with Hie bfirke of a 
troe(!) and drinke a.s hot as they can endure 
it . " — Mon fart, 28. 

,, “. . . |»assano tntto il resto della 

notte con inillt* fcste e ha^rjidi ; o particolar- 
mcntc in ccrti luoghi piihhlici . . . l>cvend<i 
di qunndo in quando a sorsi (per rhe e c.'i]da 
cho ciioc-e) j)iu d’lino HcodeHin<j di certa lorn 
acqiia iiera, che ohiainano cahuo ; la qimle, 
nello conver>aidoni scr\e a lor<>, appuntii 
come a noi il ji:iu<iCo dello sVmnijjflino^’ (/.#». 
backf^auimoii). — P. VuHf (from 

Con>tiiut.), i. .'>1. Sec alsn pp. 71-76. 

[ 1. Gohtt, blake liquor t^ikeii .‘is hotte 
as inav l>e iMi<lur»;d,"- Sn T. Hut, Hak. Sw. 

i. :w.J 

1616. “Many of the people there (in 
India), who are strict in their Rclitrion, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they U'*© a Liquor 
more wholc'^onio than jjloa.sjint, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed l^A-.d in 
water, which tiirnc.s it almost into the .siiinc 
colour, but doth very little alter the hislo 
of the water (!): notwith'-Uvutlin^ it is very 
g(x>d txj hclji Di^restioii, to quicken the 
•Spirits, and to clean.'-c* the B!«H>d."-- TViry, 
cd. of 1665, p. 865. 

162tL - - “Turc'uc hnbont etiani in usu 
herbiio genus qiuirn vocaiit Caphe . . . qiuini 
dicunt hand parviim pracslan.s illi.s vigorem, 
et in aninias (jr/r) ct in ingenio ; quae tanicn 
largiussumphi mentomniovct et turbat. . . 

— /iurow, H'iM. Vila* ft 

c. 1628.—“niey drink (in Persia) . . . 
nliove all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Turk 
A mb called Caphe and c£hua : a ilriiik 
imitating that in the Stigian hike, black, 
thick, and bitter : dostrnin'd from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries ; wholsoino thoy any, 
if hot, for it cx)H3la nuilancholy . . , but not 
so much reganied for those good projwrlies, 
as from n J^mance that it was invented and 
brew'd by Gabriel ... to restore the de* 
of^od radical Moy|sturo of kind hearted 
— AVr T, Herhert, Tnn'th^ed, 

1638, p. 241. 

^ “ Caveah. ’* See quotation under 

c, 1637.— ** There came in my time to the 
Coll : (Ballioll one Nathauiol Conopios out 
of Oreaoe, from Cyril the Patriarch of 
Constantiiioiile. . . Ho was tho first 1 


ever saw drink coffM, which custom came 
not into England till 30 years after.’*— 
Krefyn's Ih'urff^ [May 10]. 

1673.— “Every one pays him their con- 
gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or 
Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
Palace.” — Fryer ^ 225. 

,, “ Cependant on Papporta le cavd, 

le iiarfuni, et le%orlx»t .” — Journal dWrUoin« 
(J alia ltd, ii. 124. 

[1677.— “ Cave.” Sec quotation under 
TEA.] 

1690. — “For Tea and Coffoo which arc 
judg'd the privileg’d Liquors of all the 
AfitAometii/ijt, a.s well Taths, as those of 
Per/citi, India, and other parts of Ani5icr, 
are condemn’d by them (the Arabs of 
Mu.scatt) as unlawful Refreshments, and 
•iVKuninated as Hiig-liear Liquors, as well as 
Wine.” — Ocingtun, 427. 

1726.— “A certain gentleman, M. Pas- 
chius, maintains in his £.atin work published 
at fjeiprig in 1700, that the parched corn 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) which yXbigail presented 
with other things to Do rid, to appease his 
wrath, was nought else but Coffi-l>eans.’' — 
Valentijn, v. 192. 

1 

j GOIMBATOBE, n.p. Name of a 
j District and town in the Madra# Presi- 
! dom-v. Koyamwnturu ; [Koniy the 
local goddess so called, muttu, ‘ pearl, 

. dry * village ’]. 

. COIE, s. I’hc fibre of the coco-nut 
; hu.«k, fnnn Mhich rope is made. But 
i properly the wf»rd, which Ls Tanu 
J hatfirUy Malaya J. hlyaty from v.kaydrtt, 

I ‘to he iwisterl,’ means ‘cord* itself 
; (see the accurate Al-Bimni lielow), 

■ Tlie former use among Europeans is 
: very early. And both tlie fibre and 
the ro]H» made from it ajipear to have 
been exported to Eiiroi>e in the middle 
of the Ifitli century. The word appears 
in early Arabic wTit.er.s in the forms 
k'iwfnxr and kaubtlTy arising prol)ably 
from .smne misreading of the diacritical 
TKnnts (for kcriyary and Iviydr). The 
rortugue.se adopted the word in the 
form Cairo, The form coir seems t-o 
have been intnxluccd by the English 
ill the 181 h century. [The NJSJ), 
gives cotVc in 1697 ; coir in 1779.] It 
was less likely to he used by the Portu- 
guese liecause coiro in their language is 
‘leather.* And B^irros (w^here quoted 
lielow') says .alln.sively of the rope : 
“par«ce feito d€ coiro (leather) encolhen- 
do e estendendo a vontadc do mar/'' 
contracting and stretching with the 
movement of the sea. 

0 . 1030.— “The other talaiids are called 
DIim KanhSr from the word l(Aabftr eignifiy- 
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ing the oord plaited from the fibre of the 
oooo-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.”— in J, As., Ser. iv. 
tom. viii. 266. 

c. 1346. — “They export . . . cowries and 
lunbiur ; the latter is the name which they 
nve to the fibrous husk of the coco-nut. . . . 
They make of it twine to stitch U^gether the 
planks of their shifts, and the: cordage is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen. H'his 
knnUir is better than hemp .” — ibn IkUutu, 
iv. 121. 

1510. — “TheCrovemor (Allxxiuenpie) . . . 
in Cananor devoted much care t4> the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa River ; ordering that all 
should bo made of coir of which there 

woa great abundance in Cananor ; because a 
Moor called Mamallo, a chief trader there, 
held the whole trade of the Maidive islands 
by a contract with the kings of the isles . . . 
80 that this Moor came to Vte called the T^ortl 
of the Maldives, and that all the coir that w’as 
used thrt:mghout India had to l>e V>onght from 
the hands of this Moor. . . . The Govemur, 
learning this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to abandon this island trade 


cordage, but good Flax and Hemp.”— i'Vyer, 

121 . 


c. 1690.— “fixtemuBnucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, i|uum exsiccatus, et stu^o similifl 
. . . dicitiir . . . Malaliarico Cam, quod 
nomon ubitfue usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
gallica est in usu. . . i. 7. 


1727.— “Of the Rind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Cask that enviroms the Nut .Hpun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Shipping.” — 
A. HamUton, i. 296 ; [ed. 1744, i. 2981. 


1773. — “ . . . these they call Kiar Yarns.” 
457.] 


COJA, s. P. khojah for khvxijali^ 
a respectful title anjilied to various 
classes : as in Inuia especially U» 
eunuchs ; in Persia U) w'ealthy mer- 
chants ; in Turkistiin to persons of 
Sficred families. 

c. 1343. — “The chief mosque (at Kuulam) 
is adminibie ; it was built bv the mer- 
chant Khojah Muhaddhal).”— 76^1. Jiatuta. 
iv. 100. 


and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to lose such a profitable business, . . . 
finally arranged with the Governor that the 
Isles should not be taken from him, and 
that he in return would furnish for the king 
1(X)0 bahart {UtrSji) of coarse coir, and 1000 
more of fine coir, each hafiur weighing 4^ 
f/iiintats; and this even* year, and laid down 
at his own charges in (Jananor and Oochym, 
flputis and free of all charge to the King (not 
being able to endure that the Portuguese 
shomd fretiuent the Isles at their pleasure).” 
—Corrm, ii. 129-30. 

1516. — “These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro.” — 
fiarbom, 164. 

c. 1530. — “ They made rf*pes of coir, which 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coc(»-nubt have 
outside.” — Corrm, by iitaninf, 133. 

1553. — “They make much u.se of thi.s 
Cairo in place of nails ; for as it has this | 
quality of recovering its freshness and | 
swelling* in the sea-water, they stitch with | 
it the planking of a ship's .sides, and reckon 
them then very secure.” — Z>« Barros, Dec. III. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563. — “The first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made Cairo, so called by the 
Malaban and by us, from which is inoirle 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels.” — iJarcia, f. 67 i>. 

1582. — “The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailos, but are sowed 
with C 9 Lyro.”—Oastaflfda (by N. L.), f. 145. 

c. 1610-— “This rdtenue consists in . . . 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the coco- 
dbt Laval, i. 172; [Hak. 

1673.—“ They (the Surat ^ple) have not 
only the Calr-yam made of the Goooe for 


[1690.— “Hoggia.” See quot'ition under 

TALISMAN. 

[1615. — “The Govenior of Surutt w dis- 
placed, and Hoyja Hassan in his room.” — 
Foster, LeiUr», iv. 16. 

[1708.— “This grave is made for Hodget 
Shaughswaru, the chiefe'*t «enant to the 
King of Persia for twenty years. . . . 

Inscription on the tomb of “f.b///; Stuum\oarr, 
a Perst fi in St, Cfiurniffttrfl, Binkops' 

gate,*^ Nrtf’ V inn of Lunbni, p. 169.) 

1786. --“I also beg to acquaint >ou 1 sent 
for Ketatit AH KhA.n, the Cojah who has 
the charge of (Lho women of Oudh /enanah) 
who informs r.ic it i.s w-cll grounded that 
they have s^ld everything they had, even 
the clothes from their luicks, and now have 
m» means to subHisi." — ('apt. Jaques in 
Articles oj Charge, Ac., Burke, vii. 27. 

I8il8. — “Alsnit tt century Vwick Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler r>f Kaahghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for hi.s sanctity, 
having l>een driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badukhshan.” — 
Wood's Oxus, ed. 1872, p. 161. 

COLAO, Chin. koh~lcio. H^mncil 
Chaml>er Elders * {Bp. Moule). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
freonently occurs in the Jesuit writers 
of tiie 17th century, 

COLEBOON, n.p. The chief month, 
or delta-branch, of the Kfiveri River 
(see CAUVERT). It is a Portu^ie.se 
corrujition of the proper name Kd[(L 
dam, viilg. Kolladum. This naiiie, 
from Tani. kbl, ‘D/receive/ and *idam,* 
* place,* perhaps answers to the fact of 
this channel having been originally an 
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<*HCat>e formed at the construction of 
the mat Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11th century. In full ilcx)d the 
Coleroon is now, in places nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kaveri disappears l)efore reach- 
ing the sea. liesioes the etymology 
and the tradition, the a1>scTic<i of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is (quantum vaUai) an indication 
of its inooern origin. As the sudden 
rise of fl(K>ds in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, tliere seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Tints Kdllvlam^ 
with the meaning that, has been ex- 
plained, has been comint»iily made into 
KoUidam^ ‘ Killing-place.* [So tlie 
Madras Gloss, which a)nnects trie name 
with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangain tenijde 
was built, but elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
derived from Tam. kollayt^ ‘a breach 
in a bank.’] Thus also the two rivers 
Pmmr are popularly connecUKl with 
jfinam^ Fra PaoUiio give-'i the. 

name as pro])erly Coldiru, and as iiiejin- 
ing ‘the River of Wild Boa!^.* Hut 
liis etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boars. 


1730.-—“ Aliout 3 losguos north from the 
river Triniiniouf* f? Tiruroullavasel], is that 
of Coloraa. Mr. Micbeleon calls thie river 
JJantscGUa.**—/}unrit N. DirerUny, 138. 

The same Imok tum “COloraa or Colde- 
roon.'' 

1785. — “Sundah Saheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantn* into a temple, 
fortified accoHKng to the Indian method, 
n{K>n the river Kaldaron, Mr. (live knew 
there was no danger in investing it.”— 
Carrm'cioii's Life uf i 20. 

COLLECTORS. Tlicidiief adminis- 
trative otfi rial of an Indian Zillali or 
District. The .special duty of the 
ofhee is, as the name intimates, the 
(Collection of Revenue ; but in India 
generally, with the exception of 
liengal Proper, the C^olleitor, also 
hohfiug controlling magisterial powers, 
has l)een a small pro-consul, or kind 
of pr^fet. This iny however, much 
moaitied of late years by the greater 
definition of [Kiwers, and siil>divisioii 
of duties everywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
( (aJiStlddr. It wa.s intri>duced, with the 
i office, undi'r AVarren Hikstings, but 
; the (Jollet'tor’s duties were not formally 
j .settled till 1793, when these apfioiut- 
I meiits were re>er\ed to members of 
the covenanted ('ivil Service. 


1563.— De Harras writes* Coloran, and 
RfKMikH of it as a place (Am/rr)on the coaat, 
not afl a river, -Dec. I. liv. i>. cap. 1. 

1672.— From TeanffeUir one jwuwea bv 
Triuih’nuts U» Colderou ; here a Saixlhunk 
etrctches into the sen which is very 
daiiger(nMi.”--/fo/dfr/»i/ji, 1.50. (He (hies not 
8I.»eak of it aa a /(mr either.) 

c. 1713 . — “IjCS deux Princes ... sc 
ligubrent centre I’cnnemi coinmuii, k fin de 
1e oontraindre par la force dos nrmos h 
rompre uno digue si jir^iudid.'ible k lours 
Ktatfi. 11 a faisoient dSja de gn>nds pre- 
paratifs, lorsciue le fleuve Coloran vengen 
par lui-tnbme (comme on .sVxprinioil ici) 
raffront (jue le.Koi faisoit « .se.s eaiix en les 
retenant captives.” — I^trr» KtlljUuite^, od. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1753.--**. . . en doublaiit le Cap Calln- 
medu, jtuK^u'h la braiiche dii fleuve Caveri 
qui porte le nom de Colh-ram, ct dont Tem- 
bou^uro oat la plus eeptentrionale de cellos 
du Caveri.”- 115. 

c. 1760. — ‘*. . . the same river being 
written CkftUarttin by M. la Cmae, and 
Cnflodham by Mr. Ziegenbalg.”— (VfvMf, i. 
281. 

1761.— ** Clive dislodged a stmng body 
of the Nabob's troops, who had taken post 
at Sameavarem. a fort and temple situated 
on the river Kaldaron.* —CWii’Mi* R.qf the 
H'iar in JndiOf from 1749 to 1761 (Tmt), 

p. 12. 


1772. ~‘’Tlie Company haring determined 

t(> stand forth ns the Supervisors, 

'•hould now be dc^^ignated Collecton," — 
Keg. of 14th M.ay, 1772. 

1773. — “Do not laugh at the formality 

with which we have made a law to change 
their iiuiiie fnau t*» collectoil. 

You know full well how much the world's 
opinion is goveriKKl by names." — IT. Iloftuigs 
to Jwtas hupre. in i. 267. 

1785.— -“The numerous CSoUecton with 
their as.Histants had hitherto enjt»yed verv 
moderate allowances from their employers.^* 
— LfUer in CfMnffde'x Li/tf p. 16. 

1838. - “ As .soon as three or four of them 
get together they K()cak about nothing but 
‘ emidoymcnt ' nnd ‘ pitimotion ' . . . and 
if left to themselves, they .sit and conjugate 
the verb ‘ to collect ’ : ‘ I am a Collector — 
Ho wa-s a i'o/fertttr — We shall l>e 
You ought to be a (W/o^>r-- They would 
have been fW/ft forK,' ” - lAtttrsfrv>m dfodms, 
146. 


1848. — “ Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look up to such a 
maguificont fiersonngo as the ^llector of 
Bog^leywallah .”— Vanity Pair, 


1871.— “There is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India ... it may he taken for granted 
that in earlier days ColloetOM and Conimu* 
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•sloners clianged their rules far oftener then 

does the L^islaturo at present. "—Jtfii/M#', 
ViUitge 214. 

1876,— “These ‘ distingfuished visitors' 
are becomitifi: a frightful nuisance ; they 
think that Collect^ and .Iiulges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from emnn\ even ordi* 
nary thanks for hospitality are unneoessnr}' ; 
they take it all as their right."— Kxt. of a 
Lfttfrfma I ml in. 


COLLEGE-PHEASANT, s. An 

absurd enougli coi ruptioii of kdlij ; the 
name in the Himruaya alH)Ut Simla 
and Mu.sj?<)oree for the birds of tlie 
genus Gallophusia of Hodgson, inter* 
mediate between tlu^ plieiisiints and 
the J ungle-fowls. “ Tlie group is com- 
posed of at least three species, two 
i3eii]g found in the Himalayas, and one 
in Assiini, Chittagong and Arakan.” 
(Jmim). 


J 1880.—“ These, with kalege pheasants, 
brded me some very fair siKirt.’’— 
JvngU Lij^ f>38. 


[1882.— “Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
well as the black khalege phea.sant."— 
Sanderson, Thirteen Years ant^jng Wild Bensts. 
147.] 


COLLEKY, CALLEBY, &c. s. 

Properly Bengali klvdUfrl^ ‘a salt-pan, 
or plat'e for making .salt/ 

[1767.—“. . . rents of the Collaries, the 
fifteen Dees, and of Calcutta bjwn, arc none 
of them include<l in the estimation T have 
laid before ymi. '—Verefxt, r»e?/' of lieiujat, 
App. 223.] 

1768.—“ . . . the Collector-general be 
desired to obtain as exact an account ns ho 
possibly can, of the number of colleries in 
The Calcutta purgunnehs.”— In ('iirr<u'rwli*s 
L. of Clive, iv. 112. 


COLLEBT, u p. The name given 
to a non-Aryan race inhabiting part 
of the country east of Madura. Tam. 
kaUar, ‘thieves.* They are called in 
Nelson's Madura, [Pt. ii. 44 teaq.] 
Kodlamj Kalian being the wsingtifar, 
EaUar plural. 

1763,— “The PolygarTondiman . . . like- 
wise sent 3000 Colleries ; these are a iHsonle 
who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Trichinopoly and ('ape 
Comorin ; their name in their own language 
signifles Thieves, and jusU]^ descriluM their 
general character."— i. 208. 

c. 1785.— “Colleries, inhabitants of tho 
woods under the (jovemroent of the Tondi- 
man."— Carroeao/t, Idfe Clive, iv. 661. 

1790.— “The country of the GoUirieo 
. • . estends from the sea coast to the con- 


fines of Madura, m a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five."— Ctt/. Mon^ly Register or 
7udu( H^posUorg, i. 7. 

COLLBBY-HOBN, s. This is a 
long brass horn of hideous sounds which 
is oiten used at native funerals in the 
PeniiLSula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enoiigli, Chokrorhom ! 

[1832.—“ 2o(nrfie or Tuorrbmree, commonly 
designated by Euro]»ean3 collexy horn, con- 
si.sts of three pieces fixed into one auothor, 
of a .seiin-circular shape."-— /W/yfji, 
e-Jslain, od. 1863, p. liv. App.] 

1879.—“. . , an early sttvrt being neces- 
sary, a happy thought struck the (’hief 
C-ommisskmer, to have the Amildar’s Cho- 
lera-hoin men out at that hour to sound 
tho revoilld, making the round of the 
camp."-— A/(wffa.<7 Mail, Oct, 7. 

COLLERY STICK, s. Thi.s is a 
kind of throwing-stick or boomeifing 
used by the Colleries. 

1801.—“ It was he first taught mo to throw 
the sjiear, and hurl the Collery-stick, a 
weapui scarcely known elsewhere, but m 
a skilful hand* capable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any dis-taneo within 100 
yawls." ifmooVrtow, i. 130. 

Nelson calls those wcapoi s “ Vallari 
Thadis or boomerangs."— A/rirfr/rf/, Pt. ii. 
44. [Tho profier form seems to bo T.am. 
ralai t&di, 'curved stick’; more «.«ually 
Taro, kallardodi, iadi, ‘stick.’] See also- 
Sir Walter Elliot in J. Eiknol. N. S., i. 
112, sw/. 

COLOMBO, II. p. Properly Kohmbv, 
tlm iiKHlern cvyiital of (’evlon, but a 
pbtce of coiiMtlfcrable antiquity. The 
derivation Ls very unccrUin ; some 
.supyaxse it Ui be connected with tlie 
adjoining river /ifai^mt-gangi. The 
name Columhm, used in several 
medieval narrative.s, belongs not to 
this place but to Kaulam (see QUILON). 

c. 1.346. — “We started for the city of 
Kalanbtk, one of the fino.st and laigost 
cities of the i.sland of Serondih. ft is the 
residence of the Wazlr Ixird f)f tho Sea 
iffdh'viHil-BaJir), Jalasti, who has with him 
alioutfHX) Habshis."— /in Batata, iv. 18,5. 

1517.~“The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be iasensiblo to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors. 
. . . There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for Isittle. And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which ho 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Gaptain, and that was his Flog, 
under which they shotUd march deliberately 
against Colvmbo^ where the Moor was wito 
his forces.”— Conw, il 52L 
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iri53.^“Tho King, Don Manuel, because 

... he knew ... that tha Kinir of Co- 

lumbo, who was the true Lord of the CHn- 
ziamon, desired to possess our peace and 
friendship, wrote to the saia Affonso 
d’AJboquerque, who won in the island in 
] person, that if he deemed it well, ho Hhunld 
establish a fortress in the harlsiur of Go- 
lumbo, HO as to make sure the offers of the 
King.”— Barros, Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 2. 

COLUMBO BOOT, CALUMBA 
BOOT, is stilted by Milburii (1813) | 
to be astiiple ex[w)rt from Moziimbitjiie, ! 
bidng in great esteem as a remerly for . 
dysentiM'y, &(*. It is Jateorhiza palnuda, , 
Mic‘r.s ; imd tlie name Kalumb is (\i E. . 
Africiin origin {Hanbanf (uid FUtrhuf*'r, I 
23). [The lakes it from Co- I 

lombo, Minder a false impression that 
it Wiis supplied from l lienee.’] 1'he i 
tol lowing (pu)tation is in error U'- to | 
the name : 

0 . 7779.--“ Radix Colombo . . . derive< 

it** naiiHj from the town of ColuinUi, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Kun»pe (?) ; 
but it is well known thfit thi^ r<iot is neither 
found near i'oluinba, ru»r u)Kin the whi>le 
island of Ceylon. . . — ThunUri/^ Tnt>rh, 

iv. 18/>. 

178*2. —“Any j»orson having a •juiintity 
of fresh sound Columbia Root todi-*|H»so «4, 
will {)Ica.se direct a line. . . . ’ - Intiu* (ruM/', 
Aug. *24. 

fl809. — “ An Account of the Male Plant, j 
which furnishe.s the Medu ine generally j 
called Columbo or Colomba Koi^t.*'— • 

H .<?. X. 385 rfryv.] 

1350. — “C’jioiitchoiic, or liulia-rab’t»er, 1 
found in abundance . . . (near 'Pette) ... I 
and calumba-nH)t is plontifui. . . . 'rite ' 
India-rublMjr is iii.ado into ball> for a g.aiue 1 
resembling 'lives,* and calumba-root is .stud • 
to be used as a mordant f«>r caTbiin c<»]our>‘, 
but not as a dye itssclf."-- I.> rnigntuur^ Kr- ^ 
jMxlition to th^ Zomttfzi^ Ac,, p. 32, j 

COMAB, ii.p. This name (Ar. i 
(U-Kumdr\ which fi])})tMr.s often in j 
the old Arab geom’ajiher.s, li.is been j 
the subject of much confusion among 
modem comineTiUitor.s and jirohahly 
also among the Arabs themselves ; 
some of the former {e.g. the late M. 
Keiuaud) confounding it with O. 
Comorin, others with K.”imrfi]» (or 
Assam). The various indications, e,g. 
that it was on the. continent, and 
facing the. direction of Arabia, the 
west ; that it pn>duced most vahmhle 
aloes-w'ood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three days’ voya«, west of ^nf or 
Ohimipa (q-v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail from !Z&l>aj for Java), to- 
gether with the name, identify it with 


Oamboja, or Khmer, as the native 
name is (see Reinatid^ Rel dee Arahes^ 

i. 97, ii. 48, 49 ; Gildemeieter, 156 seqq.; 
Ibn Batata, iv. 240 ; AbtUfeda, Cathay 
and itus Way ThiU^er, 519, 569). Even 
the .sagac ious l)e Orta is misled Viy 
the Arabs, and confounds alcomari 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
Collogaioe, f. T20r.). 

COMATY, s. Telug. and Caiiar. 
hiiniftfi, Ml trader,’ f.'viid to be derived 
from Skt. go, ‘eye/ nuUkti, ‘fist,’ from 
tlieir vigilant liabils]. Tliis is a term 

ii. sed chierty in tlie nortli of the Madras 
Presidency, and curre.sjKmding to 
Chetty, [which the malts a.^.sume as an 
allix:]. 

ld‘27. — “The next Tribe i.-* there termed 
Committy. and thc.-*c' are. generally the 
Mcrchanl.s ff the Pl.ice who !>>’ theiii.*iclves 
4»r their ‘•ervant- travell int») the Omntrey, 
g.ithcring up ( ’.ibicoo'^ fn»ni the wenvorH, 

; lud uther c<»inin')ditie.<, which they '<ell againe 
lu gre.iter parcels. */*/orArT.%, l*it>fnnaig*’, 

I 997. 

j 11679. — “There c.une trj u.s the Factory 
■ this <i,tv a Dwtrrfe an ludiaii of the Comitte 
I (’;\^t, he v^a« he ‘siu! 30 years old ... we 
! measured him by the rule 16 imhe** high, 

I all hi< limbs and hi^ V>4Kly ‘^treighl and eipuill 
pr4>|x*rlioned. of 4‘njncly face, hi-s Hjjcecb 
-mall e«|tialliug hi** stature. . . . ‘ — 
nhont in Kisttui Mou. 142. 

( I ■‘<69. - ‘ ‘ Komatis. ' Sec ipiotatio.n urivler 
CHUCKLER.) 

COMBACONUM, written 

K urnbii/comm. Formerly the .se<it of 
tlie Chola dynasty. Col. Braiifill gives, 
its the usual derivation, Skt. Kum- 
hhukona, ‘brim of a WiiU*r-pot’; [the 
Madras Gloss, Skt. kumblui, kona, ‘ lane ’] 
and this form is given in William^s 
Skt. as ‘name of a town.’ The 

fact that an idol in the Sitiva temple 
at (.'omhiM’onam is called Knmhk^^- 
miram (‘Lord of the water-]Kit’) may 
jiossibly be a ju.^ti heat ion of this 
etyiiudogy. But see general remarks 
on S. Indian names in 3ie Introduction. 

COMBOY. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singhalese 
of both sexes, much ni the .same way 
as the Malay Sarong. Tlie derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent {C-eylon, i. 612, 
ii. 107) gives of the word is <][uite 
inadmissible. He finds that a Chinese 
author descriWs the pe(.>ple of Ceylon 
as wearing a cloth made of koo-pet^ t.«. 
of cotton ; and he assumes therefore 
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that those people call their own dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton ! The 
word, however, is not real Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Gambay. Panoa de 
Cdbaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon {CaManheda^ ii. 78), and Cambays 
Iw Forrest ( Voyatje to M^rguiy 79). In 
the Govtrtvment LUt of Native Words 
(Ceylon, 1869) the hniii used in the 
Island is actually Kawlhiija. A picture 
of the dress is given hy Teniient 
{Ceylun^ i. 612 ). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 

— “Tiuishu S{\iuiiic, the Kingcs kins- 
maa, brought two pec. Gambaia cloth.*' — 
Cocks*s Diary^ i. 15. 

[1674-6.-“ Cambaja Brawles.”- -ywe-Wcf- j 
iu Birdicoifdy litr^Hirt on iUd Reot.y p. 42. j 

1726. — In list of clnth'< piirchai?ed at 
Porto Novo are **Cambayeii." — Vah,ii- 
tijn, Chorom. 10 . 

[1727.-“Cambaya b nngio'*.” See quota- 
tion under LOONOHEE. { 

COMMERCOLLY, n.]). A small 
hut well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District ; proiH»rly 
Kumfif-khJll [* l^rinco’s L’rcek j. The 
name Is familial iu connection with 
the feather trade ADJUTANT). 

COMMISSIONER, s. , I n the Bengal 
and Boinlwiy Pre-sideucies this is a 
g]*ade in the ordinary administrative 
hierarchy ; it d<jes not cxi.'jt in Madra-s 
hut is found in tlie Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embracing several 
Districts or Zillah.s, and stands between 
the Collectoi-s and Magistrates of these 
Districts on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there i.s one) and 
the Local Government on the other. 
In the Reflation Provinces he is 
always a meml)er of the Covenanted 
Civil Service ; in Non- Regulation 
Provinces he may be a military 
officer; and in thesfi the District 
officei-s immediately under him are 
termed ‘Deputy Commiasioners.' 

COMMISSIONER, CHIEF. A 

high ofiicial, governing a Province 
inmrior to a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in (JounciL Thus the Punjab 
till 1859 was under a Chief Com- 
missioner. as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the oflici^ are united, 
the Lieut.-Governor of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
CummissioTiers. 

COMORIN, C^E, n.p. The ex- 
treme soutlierii point of the Peninsula 
of India ; a name of great antiquity. 
No doubt Wilson’s explanation ia 
perfectly correct ; and the quotation 
irom the Periplu.s corrolx>rate8 it. 
He says : ^^Kumdrij ... a young girl, 
a* princess; a name of the g^desa 
Durga, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the c.xtremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
ct»ast the name of Kumdriy corrupted 
to Comorin. . . The Tamil pru- 
iiuuciation is Kumdri. 

c. 80-90.— “ Another place follows callefi 
Kofiiip, at which place is (* * *) and a port ; * 
and hero tho>4e who wish to coaseorate the 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain iu celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. For it is related that the 
goddoHi? there tarried a while and bathed." — 
pfiTipfnx, in Muller’s G'eog, Or, Min, i. 
300. 

c. 160.-- “ Ko^ttpftt d/epor sal ir6Xif." — 
Ptot, (viii. 1 § 9]. 

1298. — “Comaii is a country l)elongi^ 
to India, and there you may see some- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to see from the Ijosser Java thiis 
far."- Marco Pohy Bk. lit. oh. 23. 

c 1330.-— “The country called Ma’bar i» 
said to commence at the Ca|>e Kninhari, a 
name applied Iwih to a town and a moun- 
tain.’'— in OUdrmelstfry 185. 

1 1614. --“Comedis.” See quotation under 

UALABAB.} 

1572.- 

Vos corro a costa celobro Indiana 

Para o Sul atd o cabcj Comoxi 

Ja chamado Cori, que Taprohana 

(Que ora he Ceilao) de fronte tom do si." 

CatnUeSy v. 107. 

Hero ('amOos identiftes the ancient Kcepv 
or Kw\i 5 with Comorin. These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Aery appears, to 
be the iK>int of the Island of Rftme4varam 
from which the pawu^e to Ceylon was 
.shorte.st. This, as Kdlis, apfiears in various 
forms in oilier geographers as the extreme 
seawarrl point India, and in the geogra- 
phical prxnn of Dionysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards Co/ur as the 

* There is hisre a doubtful reading. The next 
pamgnph shows that the word should ho KOftapei 
(We should also read for fiptdmw, a 

watch-post, oltsdeL) 
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turning point of the Indian cuaiit, and 
oven in Ptolemy's Tables his KSry is fur- 
ther south than Konuiruif and is the point 
of ^ departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further East (see Pto/fntuf, 
Bk. I. c(wp. 13, 14 ; also see Bishop j 
CaldwoH's Comp, Oramitutr^ Jiifrtid,, p. 103). \ 
It is thus intelligible how CHirniiarativc | 
geographers of the 16th century iuentiHed ] 
K&rtf with C. Cloinorin. 1 

In 1864 the late venerated Bishop Cotton j 
visited C. Comorin in companV with two of 
his clergy (both tu)w missionary bishops). 
He stud that having biithed at Hardwar, 
tme of the most northerly of Hindu sacrc<i 
places, he should like to liathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplains to«>k 
one of the bish<ip’H hands as they entered 
the surf, whii-h was heavy ; so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was torn from him, an«l 
had not the <»lher been able to hold fast, 
Bishop Cott^ni omld hardly have <*seaj»ed.* 

11609. ** . . . very strong cloth and is 

called Cathtn/t Comoree. ’ — Moov/j*, Lt'tters, 
i. ‘29. 

[1767. ‘‘The pagofia of the Cunnaco- 
mary ludonging to Tinnevelly.''“-Treaty, in 
Lotjftn, MaftOfiir, iii. 117.] 

1.S17. 

“. . . Lightly latticed in 

With odoriferous wckkIs nf Comorin." 

hitfo ,\f<ikai\na. 

This prolxibly is <lerivo<i from D’Herbc- 
lot, ann iiivrtlviw a eonfiMioii often made 
liotweon ConhjriM. and Comar — the land 
of aloc.s-wiMxl. 

COMOTAY, CO^TY, n.p. Tlii.s 
inline ;ip]u*ai*s jiroiiiiiiently in .soiiie of 
the <)M inajKs of Bengal, e.y. that em- 
braced in \]\v Slinfolu Ititperium 

of Pdaeu s great Allas (1645-7)0). Itn*- 
j)reseiil.s KtlumUi^ a Slai/e, and Kara- 
a city, of whieli iiutst exteiLsive 
remains exist in the territory of KihIi 
B ihar in Kusteiii Ihriigal (.see COOCH 
BEHAR). The.se are <ie.seril*ed by J>r. 
Fraiieis Bnehanan,in tliebfsjk ])ublislied 
by Montgomery nmler th« name 

of Iiufia (\»>l. lii. 42(> sryy,). 

The I'ity sto«)d on tin* west hank <if the 
River Darla., uhieli formed the defeiue 
on the east, side, ahonl 5 miles in 
extent. The whole eiirumfereuee of 
the enelosnre is estimated hy Brn haiian 
at 19 riiilej), the renmimler being formeil 
by a rampart wliich wfw (c. 1809) “in 
general about 130 feet in width at the 
iwise, and from 20 to 30 feet in pcrpeii- 
dicnlar height.” 

lf»53. — “Within the limits in w'hich we 

* 1 had thin fittim one of the party, my icMpected 
friend BUihop Ckldwel).— If . Y. 


comprehend the kii^dom of Bongala ara 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
ComotaiJ." — Brirrwf, IV. ix. 1. 

[c. 1596. — Kamtah." See quotation under 

COOCH BEHAB.] 

1873. — ' ‘ During the 15th century, the 
tract north of Rangpiir was in the hands of 
the Ruiulis of SSLmata. . . . Kamata was 
iuv.iden, aliuiit 1498 A.D., by Husain SliA.” 

— WijthttutuHy in J. At. 1 ^'- Jieuy<df xiii. 
pt. i. ‘2-10. 

COMPETITION- WALLAH, s. A 

I hybrid of Kimlish and Hindustani, 
i ajiplied ill nuKicrn Anglo-Indian col- 
j hH|inal to members of the Civil Service 
I who have entered it by the competitive 
j .sy.stem first introdmed in 1856. The 
; |ilna.si‘ was probably tbe invention of 
. mie f»f the idiief or Ilaileybiiry memljei's 
j of the s'lnie serviei*. Thuse latter, 

! whosi* nominations Mere due to interest, 

I and who \v(‘re bound together by the 
i intiimndes and fjiprit de rerpx of a 
I eoiimion rollege, looked with .some di.s- 
. favour upon the I’hildivn of Iniiuvatioii. 

• The nam»* was n‘adily taken up in 
I India, but ils familiarity in England 
: is prol^ably due in great part to the 
: “Letters \)i a Gompetition-waL^” 

I written by one who had no real claim 
I to the title, Sir (I. O . Trevelyan, 'who 

M'os later on member for Hawick 
Burglis, Cliief Secretary for Ireland, 
and author of the e.\celleiit Life of his 
j umde, Iy*r<l Macaulay, 
i Tin* second iHution of the word, 

* is properly a Hindi adjectival 
1 attix, corivs]>oiuling in a general W’ay 

to the IjHtin -ariu^. It.s \\<\vd\ employ- 
ment as aflix to a .substantive makes it 
frequently denote “.igeiit, doer, kee^>er, 
man, inhabitant, master, loni, po.sst‘s.sor, 
oMuer," a.s Shakespear >ainlv tries to 
detine u, and as in Anglo- Imlian usage 
i.s po])nlarIy tissumed to 1 h* its meaning. 
But this kind of denotation i.s inci- 
dental ; there i.s no real limitation to 
such meaning. This is di‘monstrable 
from .such phra.se.sfis AVAnZ-uyf/^f ^/wnf, 
‘the Kfibulian hor.si»,* and from the 
common form of village nomenclature 
in the Banjrd), ejj, Mir-Khdn-icdlti^ 
Oa-mhi-Siwih-icdiiL and .so forth, imply- 
ing the village eMahlished by Mir- 
Kliun or (binda-Singh. In the three 
immediatelv following (juotations, the 
second ami third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic use of uxikf, the first aa 
incorrect English use of it. 
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1785.- 

Tho* then the Bostonians made such a 
fuse, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
by us, 

But 1 wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . — In ^'^tun-Kari\ i. 93. 

,, In this yo.ir Tippoo Sahib addro.sses 
a rude letter to the Nawfib of Khilnur (or 
Savnnur) as “The srnihni>irwalah.'' — 
Select fj>ftrrs of 184. 

1814. — “(iungadhur Shastree is a |>ers<in 
of great shrevvdne^s and bilent. . . . Though 
u very learned shastree, he atfeots to be 
quite an Knglishman, walks fast, talks fivst, 
interrupts and contradicts, and chills the 
Peshwa and his ministers ‘old fools’ and 
. . . ‘ dam rascals.’ Ho mixes Kiiglish 
wonls with everything he .s^iys, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance) : liUot 
^rn'ikrwaJla thn^ lu'dvn Inma 
Kukhye tlm, (* Ho was very tricky, hut very 
sitgacious ; ho wms cock-eyed — Klphin- 
sfomy in i. 276. 

18.53.-“ ‘Xo, I’m a SiifTolk-walla.’ ” - 
i)ahjUMi i. 66. 

hS64. -“The stones against the Gompeti- 
tion-wallahs, which are told and fondly 
Injlieved by the Hailoybnry men, are all 
founded more or loss <m the want of sttvoir 
faire, A collection of these stones w'ould 
be a curious proof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of chuss against 
class." — p. 9. 

1867. —“From a dehciency of civil ser- 
vants ... it became necessary to seek 
reinforcements, nut alone fnan Haileybury, 
, . , but fran new recruiting Helds whence 
volunteers might bo <ibtiiined , . . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure w,w sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Klliot, having l>een nominated 
as a (Vindidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since celebrated list of 
the Competition-wallah8.”--Biog. Notice 
prefixed to vol, i. of /)ow.toM\i /wi. of KUioCs 
HigtOi'inM of In/lia^ p. xxviii. 

'The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding cpiotation was authori'icd 
by 7 Geo. IV. cap. 56, But it did not i?:- 
Volvo competition ; it only authorisefl a 
system by which wnterships could be given 
to young men who had not l>eeri at Hailey- 
bury Cmlege, on their pausing certain teat 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in i^us-sing such ex- 
aminations, but below the writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was hold 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. Elliot headed the li.st. The 
system continued in force for five years, the 
last examination being hold in April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nomimited in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list included H. Torrens, Sir 11. B. 
Harington, Sir K. Montgomery, Sir J. 
Cracroft WiLson, Sir T. Pycroft, W. Taylor, 
the Hon. E. Drummond. 

1878 -“The Competition- WalUih, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu- 


ally into our ears the greatness of India. » 
. . . Wo are asked to feel awestruck 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone h& 
66 millions of inhabibints. We are invji.ted 
to exiierionce an awful thrill of sublimity 
when wo Icarii that the area of Madni.s far 
exceeds that of the United Kingdom.’* — 
Sitt, IW.^ .June 16, p. T.'iO. 

COMPOUND, s. The unclofied 
gnmud, whether garden or waste, 
which .siirr()iind.s an Anglo-Indian 
licm.se. VarioiLs derivation." nave been 
.'^iigge.sted for this word, but its history 
is very obscure. 'Die following are the 
principal suggestions that have been 
nifuie : — * 

(a.) That it is a con u]»lioii of some 
supposed Portuguese worfl. 

(5.) 'I’liat It is a corruption of the 
Frcucli campagne. 

(/•.) Tliat it is a corruption of the 
Malay word hampnng^ as 
hr.st (we believe) indicated 
by .Mr. John (.'niwfunl. 

(a.) The Portuguese origin is a.s- 
.suiiied ]*y Bishop lleber in piLssages 
cpioteci 1m*1ow. Ill one he derives it 
fiom campaFm (f^^r which, in modern 
Portuguese* at lenst, we shcjiild read 
nimpiinha) ; but vampauha is not lused 
ill .-^uoh a seii.se. It seems to be uscid 
only for ‘a cami>aign/ or for the 
Roman Campagrtfi. In the other 
j jM.s.sage he derives it from faiujiKio («c), 
Imt there is no such word. 

ll is al<o alleged by Sir Rtuerson 
Tennent who .suggests ram- 

pinhu; but this, nmaiiing ‘a biiiall 
plain,* is not u.s**d for com]mund. 
Neither i.s the latter wonl, nor any 
wc>rd suggestive of it, used among tlie 
I iido- Portuguese. 

In the early Portiigursci histories 
of India {ejj, Castanheda, iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words used for what 
we term conipoMui^ are jardim, patio, 
horta. An examination of all the 
I>a.ssages of t)ie liido- Portuguese Bible, 


* Oil the orujiii of tliiH woni for a lon^ time 
Uilfereiit ojiiniuiis were held by my lamentMl 
friend iiuniell and by me. Au<i when we |>rinted 
H ff.w ApecimeiiH in the IiuHnn Anttqwiry^ our dif- 
ferent arguments were given in brief (see i. yf., 
July 1S79, pn. 202, 208)1 But at a later date he 
was much dl>ibfM**<i to come round to the other 
view. iiiHoiiiuch that in a letter of 8ept. 21, 1881, 
he Maye: ** f’omptonui can. 1 think, ufttir alt, be 
Malay Kampoojf; take theae lines from a Malay 
IMjcm th»»n giving the llnee which 1 have trari- 
Hcribed on the following ijago. I have therefore 
had no Hcnipie In giving the name unity to thia 
article that iuul been uit broken iu almOet all other 
canea— H. V. 
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wlier^ the word might be exj)ected to 
occur, aflbrdH only horta. 

There ia a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
i(Roiua, 1672), which w'e thought at 
Hrat to l)G analogous: ‘‘Gionti alia 
porta della citta (Aleppo) , . . arrival! 
al Campo de' Francesi ; done i*. la 
Dogana . . (p. 475). We find al.s<i 

in Rauwolif’s Travels (c. 1573), as 

y ublished in English by the famous 
olm Ray: “Each of these nations 
(at AlepfK)) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly nam<*d after 
the Master tliat built it and 

again : “ When . . . the Turks have 
washe<i and cleansed themselves, they 
go into tlieir Chapjaills, whicli are in 
the Middle of their great. Camps or 
Canntschars , , (p. 84 and p. 259 of 

Ray’s 2nd edition). This use of 
CampOy and Ckiimp, has a curious kind 
of anab)gy to vompound^ but it is j»ro- 
bably only a translation of Mniddn or 
soni(! such OrienUl word. 

(b.) A.s regards campa^m^ which 
once coininenaed itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required senati is found among tlie 
seven or eight classes of meaning 
8igne<i to the word in Littr*'', 

The woni campo figaiu in the Portu- 
guese of the Uith century seems to 
mean always, or nearly always, a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound, but in (his its real meaning 
is ‘site*: “qucymou a cidade t<>da 
ate nilo hear mais one ho campo em 
qne estevera.’* (“Tlioy burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it — Castanheda, 

vi. 130). There is a sj>ecial uw of campo 
bv the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix*8 Siam, but that we shall see 
to he only a representation of the. 
Malay Kammng. We shall <’oine Imck 
u{K>n it. [Sec quotation from Correa, 
vrith note, under FACTORY.] 

(C.) The objection raised to kampung 
as the origin of com/poumi is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Max Haveltiar ex- 
presses doubt if €ompoU7td is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
JEif, is the usual word among the Dutch. 

Q 


In Java kampung sf^ems to he used 
only for a native village, or for 
a i>articular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impossible to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlemcntB conjpound is u.sed in this 
sense in siMsaking English, and kam- 
putig in^w^aking Malay. Kampung is 
albo usefl by the Malays them.selv€^s, 
in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the iiKjdern dictionaries that we have 
consulted give this among others. 
The old JHctimarium Malaico-Latinum 
of David Ilae.v (Homae, 1631) is a little 
vague : 

‘'Campon, coni unci io, vel coimen- 
lus. Hinc viciniae et parua loca, 
rampon etiam appellantur.*^ . 

Crmcfurd (1852): “ Kamptmg . . . 
an enclosure, a space fenced in ; a 
villagt* ; a quart t r or suMi vision of a 
tow'n.” 

Fairc (1875): “Maison avec iin 
terrain qui VeTitnure.** 

Pijnnppel (187.5), Mahd^ch-Hollan- 
disck i K oordcN h>H k: “ Kampoeng — 
Ornheiud Erf, Wijk, Huurl, Kamp,” 
i.e, “Grotind hedged round, village, 
hamlet, ramp:* 

And let it l>e noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P, Jamz {Javaarisch- 
Nederlandsch lPoi)rdc7ihoefc, Samarang, 
1876) : “ Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
vuu Woningen ; wijk die onder een 
hrM.>fd .staat,'’ }.e. “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one. Headman.'* 

Marrr, in hi.s Kata- Kata Malayan 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
jianded tletinition : “Vilhige palissad4, 
oil, dans une ville, quartier sc*par4 et 

S i^nerale.ment clos, oocupe par des gena 
e iiieme nation, Malays, Siamois, 
(.luiu»is, Bouguis, &o. (Je mot signitie 
propremen t iin enchxs, une enciente, 
et pu*. extension <piiirtier clos, fau- 
liourg, ou village jvalisside. Le mot 
Kampona di*'4ignc |mrfois aussi uue 
maison d*une ceruiine' inqwrtance avec 
le terrain clos rpii en depend, et qui 
Pentonre ’* (p. 95). 

We take Marsdeu last {Malay Die- 
timiary^ 1812) because he gives an 
illustration: “Kampong. an en- 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
{Wiling ; a fenced or fortitied villf^e ; 
a qu.arter, district, or suburb of a 
city ; a c(»llection of buildings. Mem* 
bihit [to make] runuih [house] series 
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daRgan [together with] kampong-nia 
[compound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclf)8ure . . . Ber~Kamp<mg^ 
to assemble, come together; mefigam- 
to collect, to 1)ring together.” 
The Reverse Dictionary gives : “ Yard, 
alamariy Kampong.” ^[See also many 
further references much to the siime 
effect in Scott, Malayan IP’ordgf p. 123 
seqq.] 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind. ArchipelagOy vol i. 
p. 44, we have these words : — 

“ TnU/iU la kampong ^'nrang*' Stindugar.** 

Passed to the lampmg of a Merchant."] 

and 

“ TiiAlt haguidu. mjd sultdiu 
Kampong gardugnu InV* 

[“ Thus said the Prince, the Kaja 
Sultani , 

Whf>se kampong may this be # "] 

^rhese explanations and illustrations 
render it almost iiniiece.ssarv to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
office in the Straits for tw'enty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, iti the Malay there 
six.'ken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this W'as the case. 150 
years ago in the English .settlements 
at Bencoolen and eLsew’here (and w^e 
know fmni Marsden that it so 
100 years ago), it does nut matter 
whether suen a use of htmpung was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural cornijition of it. Mr. 
E. C. Bailor, w’ho lately .s]ient .srmie 
time in our Malay settlements on his 
way from China, tells me (H. Y.) that 
the frequency with which lie heard 
kampung applied to the ‘comjiound,^ 
convinced niin of this etymology, 
which he had behjre doubted greatly. 

It is not difficult tr> suppxse that the 
w'ord, if its u.s<; originated in our 
Malay factories and .settlements, 
should have sprejid to the continental 
Presidencies, and .so over India. 

Our factorie.s in the Archipelago 
were older than any 4 if our settlements 
in India Pnijier. The faiitors and 
writers were frecpiently moved about, 
and it is coiiccivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 


China and to the missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may lie observed that it was 
])ossible that the word kampung Avas it- 
S4*lf urigiiiiilly a corruption of the Port. 
campo^ taking tlm meaning first of 
camp^ and thence of an eni losed area, 
or rather that in some leas definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The (Chinese ipiarter at BaUivia — 
Karting Tzina — is commonly called 
in Dutch ^het (Vtinesche Kamp’ or 
^het Kainp der Chinezen.' Kampung 
was u.sed at Portngiie.se Malacca in 
this way at least 270 years ag^.), as the 
iiuotation from Godinho de, Eredia 
show's. Th<‘ earliest Anglo-Indian 
4‘xamjjlc of tile word compound is 
that of 1(>79 (below). In a qimtation 
from Dainpier (1688) under Cot, wlieiv 
compound w^ould come in naturally, he* 
sfiys ‘yard.’ 

1613. • (.\t Mahtcca). ‘‘Ami this «.ettle- 
inent is diviilod into 2 iiarishos, S. Thoriul 
2 irid S. .Stephen, and that part <»f S. Th<mi<; 
C4illed Cajnpon (jftdim extends fmni the 
•*hore of the JaoA bn/.'ir to N.W., terminat- 
ing at the Stone R’i.stion : and in this dwxdl 
the iJhdh of i’orornsindel. . . . And the 
laher j»Jtrt S. Stephens, tailed Campon 
extends from the .said shtiro of the 
Jaoi Ba'/.ar, and mouth of tlie river to the 
. . . und in this part, called Campon 
(Vn’na, dwell the . , . and foreign 

traders, anti n.ilive tishennen." - 
dp Krpdio ' i. 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, we find diflforent parts of the city 
marked accordingly, jws Campon tVWoa, 
Campon On.m, Campon lif^ndam (the 
ijiiarter where the native magistrate, the 
Mnd&ra Hve«j). [See also CHELINC and 
CAMPOO.j 

1679. (At Pollicuil near M.'idafKtUam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factory of a 
largo Compounde, where they dye much 
blew uhith, having above IWX) jars .sot in the 
ground for that work ; also they make 
many of their Iiest {inintings there." — Fort 
St. tipo. CutofnA. (on Tour), April 14, In 
KoUx and Kxiratt*^ Madras 1871. 

1696.- “The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their cnstoni-hon 80 .s, which 
there are t/e/'fv, in a sguarr Compound of 
about 100 jMwes over ejich way. . . . 'JTi© 
g'Kids being bnmght and sot in tufo Hmos in 
the middle nf tho tupiare are one by one 
miened before tho Mandttrp^ns.** — Mr. 
/iowueadn Jonrmf at Cochin China, dato<l 
F<^-V4 Xj, April 30, JJalrymplr, Or, Jirp. 

1773. — “ Yard (before or liohinrl a house), 
AungAun. Commonly called a Compound.” 
— Vocabulary in Ifadlry*s Oranttmr, 129. 
(See under nOOBS.) 
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1781.— 

** In common usage here a i:hit 
iServes for our business or our wit. 
HanJaihaC$ a place to lodge our ropes, 

And Mango orchards all are TV^ps. 

(/odittcn usurps the ware-house place, 
Compound denotes each wallea space. 

To Ih^erkhantui, (HUrr, Tan Lx, 

The English language owes no thanks ; 
iSince Office, flsscnce, Fish-pond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more 1 could such words expose, 

But (i/uiaUi and iMwht the list shall close : 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before.'* 
India (JazfUe^ March 3. 

,, “ . . . will Vie sold by PuVdic 

Auction ... all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, (Todowns, and Compound."— 

April 21. 

1788.— -"Compound— The court- yard V)e- 
longing to a house. A cornipt word." — 
'file Indian Voeabiifary^ ljond<m, Stockdale. 

17P3. — "To Vio Sf3ld Vjy Public Outx ry . • • ] 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound," ! 
Ac.— Zioi/tAty Coiii itrr, \ov. 2. 

1810. — " The houses (at Madras) are 
usually surrounded by a held or compound, 
with a few trees or shniVis, but it is with 
incredible fsiin.^ tViat flowers or fruit are 
raised.”' Maria Orahanij 124. 

,, "When I opt^red the great gates, 
and looked anmnd for iny palankeen . . . 
and when f V>cheld the Vieauty and extent of 
iho compound ... I tVmught that I was 
no longer in the world tluvt i had left in the 
East .*’— Account uf Hr n ml ^ and of a VisU 
io (Jovrrnnient JHfoHxr (at CViJcutta) hy Ibrahim 
thr son if Vanda th* M*rv/ianty ibid, p, 198. 
This is a Malay narrative tnui-slated by Dr. 
I^ydon. Very probably the wonl trans- 
lated compound was lait that 

cannot he ascertaincKl. 

1811. — "Major Yule's atttvck was CMpially 
spirited, but after muting the enemy’s force 
jit Campong Malayo, and killing many f>f 
them, ho found the bridge on fire, and wiis 
iinaVilo to penetrate further.*'-- Sir S. Aueh- 
Mitffg lit' port if tfai Viipfurf if Fort Vor- 
nrlif, 

c. 1817.--" When tViey got into the com- 
pound, they .saw all the Tadics and gentle- 
men in the venindah waiting.'*- Mr.t, Sht'r^ 
OMMtd's Slnrirj^ ed. p. t>. 

1824. — "Ho then j»r<K'eeded tx» the roar 
compound of the house, retnrucfl, and said. 
‘It IS a tiger, .sir.”' Sniffy llbW/o nf 
KHoniy ch. i. 

,, "... 'Hie largv and haiulaonic 

wUfices of Hanlen llciu-h, e;u:h .standing by 
itself in a little wo<xly lawn (a ‘ compound ' 
they call it here, by an «a corruption from 
the Portuguese word nim/HiHa . . — 

Ilrftn'y ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1848.— "Liuly O’Dowd, hj*), had gone to 
her l)od in the nuptial ciVianihor, on the 
ground floor, and hira tucked her mosquito 
curtainn round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates of the comtnanding 


officer's oompoUBd beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonligh^ rushing towards the 
house with a swift stop.’ —Paatfy Fair, 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

I860.— "Even amongst the English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in dtiily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compoui^’ campinJuK* — 
Ktrutrann Tmaenl, Crylon, ii. 70. 

[1869. — "I obtaiaed the use of a good- 
sized bouse in the Campong Sirani (or 
Christian village).’’ — Wallace, Malay A rehip., 
ed. 1890, p. 25>.] 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed in a |>as8age extracted 
from a modern novel : 

1877. — “When the Rel^cllioii broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compoat.**— Rerieir, Feb. 3, ]>. 148. 

A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ! 

The following shows the adoption of 
the tvord in West Africa. 

1880.— From West Afr. Mi‘i-»ion, Fort 
I»kkoh, Mr. A. Burchaell writes; "Every 
evening we go out visiting .-ind prcsichii^ 
the C»o!>v>el to our Timneh friend** in their 
compounds. 7 of C. M. Society 
for 1878-9, p. 14, 

COMPRADOBE, COMPODOBE, 

&c., .s. Pori, coiiiprtulor, ‘ purclia.ser,’ 
from comprar, ‘to purchase.' This 
w'ord was formerly in use in Beii^l, 
where it is now finite obsolete ; hut 
it is perliaps still remem leered in 
Mariras, and it is common in CIutul 
I n Madras the romirradore is (or wits) 
a kind of houBe-.ste\vard, w’ho keeps 
the lum-sehold accounts and purcha.ses 
necessaries. In China he is much the. 
same as a Butler Opv-). A new build- 
ing was Xi} he erected on the Bund at 
^>hanghai, and Sir T. AVade was asked 
his opinion as to what .style of archi- 
tecture should he adt>pted. He at onr^; 
.said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it ought to he 
Compradoric ! 

1533.--“ AnU)nio da Silva kept his own 
Cf)un.<iol al)»)ut the (threat of) war, bocauae 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
niessuiges, ho was all the time buying and 
soiling by means of his compiadorM.” — 
CifTTVit, iii. 56*2. 

1615. — “T understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders out a slave of theirs a-peece.s for 
theft, per t)rder of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . .'* — <IiKks*s hairy, i. 19. 

1711,— "Every Factory bad formerly a 
Compradoro, whoso Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessary s. Bat 
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the Hoppos have made them all such 
Knaves. . . ,**~-Loclyer, 108. 

[1 748. — ♦ ‘ CompradoreB. ** See (quotation 
under BAIIK8HALL.J 

1754. — '*CompidorB. The office of this j 
servant is to go to market and bring home ; 
small things, such as fruit, &c.” — /ivyr, 50. | 

1760-1810, — “All river-pilots and ships' 
CompnidoreB must l)e registoro<l at the 
office of the Tung-che &t Macao.” —* j 
Reauiation^,' from the Faiihoar at Canton \ 
(1882), p. 28. I 

1782.— “Le Comprador est colui qui | 
foumit gim^raloment tout co di>nt on a ‘ 
besoin, except^ les objets do caiguison ; il i 
y en a un pour chai|ue Nation : il appro- 
visionne la logo, et tient .soils Itii plusiours 
Gommis charge's do la foiirnituro des vais- 
■eaux.”— (od. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785.—“ Compudour . . . Sicca Us. 3.” 
— In Seton-Kurr^ i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810. — “ The Compadore, or Knt z-hnrdnr. 
or Butler ‘Konfyah-Sir<\ii\ are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as | 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be con- I 
sidered as appertaining Ut the order of 
sircars, of which he should yjaaeau all the 
cunning.” — V, M. i. 270. 

See 8IBCAB. The oVisoleto tenn A'lrr;- 
hurdar above repre-sent^ Khar(u:h-htirdAr 
“in charge of (daily) expenditure.” 

1840.—“ About 10 day.s ago . . . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
Parties were sent out to cndeiivour to re- 
cover him.” — ^V. MounUtuiy 164. 

1876. — “Wo speak chieHy of the educated 
classes, and not of ' lj<iys ' and oompradorea, 
who learn in a .short time b<dh to bmch 
their cafH, and wipe their miaes in their 
masters’ jwxjket - haiulkorcbiefs.” — 

Chinj'Mi [p. 15j. 

1876.— 

“ An .Ma-ssa Coe feel velly sore 
An’ go an’ scold ho oompradore.” 
Lrlan/ly Pidgin Englidf, tStng-*St)ngf 26. 

1882. — “ The most imixirtant Chinese 
within the Factfjry was the Oompradore 
... all Chinese employed in any factory, 
whether as his own * pursers,' or in the 
capacity of .servants, co<iks, or coolie.‘<, were 
the Compradore’B own people.”— TAi* Fan- 
kwae^ p. 53. 

OONBALINGUA, 3. Tho conimon 
pumpkin, [cucurbita pepu. Tlio word 
comes from the Malay fil., Tel. or Can. 
kwmJbalam J kurtibulanuy the pumpkin]. 

1510. — “I saw another kind of fruit which 
resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three fingers 
of pulp . . . and it is a very curiou.s thing, 
and it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the ground like melons.” — Varthfma, 161. 

ri5r>4 . — “ Conbalingiiaa. ” Be«^ quotation 
under BBXNJAUL.] 

[c. 1610.— Couto give* a tradition of the 
ongin of the kingdom of Pegu, from a 


fisherman who woe bom of a certain flower ; 
“ they also say that his wife was bora of a 
Combile^a, which is an apple {pomo) very 
common in India of which they make several 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is used in 
place of sugar of rose.s ; and they are of 
the size and fashion of largo melons ; and 
there are some so large that it woultl be as 
much as a lad could do to lift one by 
himself. This apple the Pegds call Sapm, * 
— Dec. xii. liv. v. cap. iii.] 

c. 1690. — “ In Indiae insulia qiiaedairi 
qutx^uo Cucurbitae ot (.'ncumeris reporiiintur 
.s|)ecies al) Europaeis divcrsie , . . harumqiie 
nobilissitna ost Comolinga, quae maxima 
oMt snecies lndic£irum ciicurbitarura.”- - 
Rumphius^ Herb, A mb. v. 395. 

GONCAN, ii.p. Ski. konkaimy 

( Tam. konkaiunn\ the former in the 
'‘auranie ILnlii the name of a people ; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan, Tlie low 
country of Western India la^tw'een the 
I Ghauts and tlie Hi*a, extending, roughly 
speaking, from Goa northward to 
Guzerat. Hut the moilern (knn- 
miasionership, or Civil Division, eni- 
brace.3 alsf> North Canara (south of 
Goa). In medieval writings w'e find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan* or 
Konkan-Tana ; Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

c. 70 A.D.— The CoooniUB of Pliny are 
perhaps the Konhanoi. 

404,-- “In the south are (’eylon (lAnkA.) 
. . . Konkan ...” kc. — Hrhu RanhUa^ in 
J.R.A.S., N.S. v. r>3. 

c. 1300.— “ Ueyond Ouzerat are Konkan 
and Tiina , beyond thorn the country of 
MttliMr.” -liadildmiilXny in KUlnt^ i. 68. 

c. When ho hoard of the Sultan’s 

death h« tied tr> a Kafir pnneo oiillod Biira- 
bra, who lived in the inaccessible mountains 
between DauIutaKorl and Ktlkan-raNa."— 
Ihn Haluta^ iii. 335. 

c. 13.50.-— In the Portuhino Afediveo in the 
lAurentian Library w'o bave ^Cocin/asu,’ 
and in the Catalan Map of 1375 'Cocln^flfyu.' 

1553.— “And os from the Ghauts 
to the Sea, on the west of the Dec;an, all 
that .strip is chilled Conoan, iMi also fi-orn the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
.Slacken of, which are also |iarts of this same 
(■anara), that strip which oxton.ls to (Jrjh) 
C-omorin ... is called Mulaliar. . . — 

Barron^ I. ix. 1. 

ri 563 . — “ Cnncam . ’ ’ See quotation under 

OHAUT.] 

1726. — “111© kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly called VistaiKier, after its capiUU, 
. . . but it is properly called Gunkan.”-^ 
Valenti jwf iv. 243: (also see under 

DECCAK). 
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c. 1732.--**C;<Ni, in the Adel Sh4hi Eokan." 
■^ Kh^ KUn, in KUwt, vii. 211. 

1804. — have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the Huhjoct of the landing 
of 3 French officerH in the Konkan ; and 1 
have taken meoHureH to have them arrested.” 
— Weilingtony iii. 

1813. . . Concan nr Cokun . . 

ForheSy Or, Mnti, i. 189 ; (2nd od. i. 102J. 

1819. — Mr. W Kmkine, in his Acerjunt 
of Elephantii, writes Kokan. — 7/*. Lit, 
Jhnnh.j i. 249. 

CONFIRMED, ]>. Aiiplied to an I 

whose liohl of Jin apiiointincnt 
is made ])eriiianeiit . in tln^ i 

Prosidonev tin* jKtpnlar term is pucka ; 
((pv.) ; (also siu* CUTCHA). 

[ISOfi. — “ It. appear-^ luit unlikely that the 
(JoverniiuMit anci the ( 'uiiipany may confirm 
Sir (1. liarlow m the 'JUitmn to which he ha.' 
snc'cueded. . . .’'--In A. o/t V//.7, /(#/)/>■, 22.3.] 

18H6.— . . (Hie Mar.'dcn, who has paid 
his addresses In my daughter a ymnj.'' man 
in the I'uhlic VVork.^, wVei (wduld you lie- 
lie ve it, Mr. Cholmondelev /) has not even 
Iwen confirmed. 

“ The yoiiiijr heathen ! ” 

Tm'i‘ttjuVy Th* hottk Ilmnjoffuf , p. 220. 


min (which they call cUkity*-~iJarcia, f. 
76/>. 

1578.-'“. . . CaaJ^ which is the water 
fmm the boiling of rice, keeping it first for 
some hours till it Vxicomeh acid. . . — 

Acosut, TractaAo, 56. 

1631.“ “ f*otns quotidianus itarpie sit 
dec<jciiiTn ory»ir: qued Candgie Indi vocant.” 
--Jac. Lil>. II. cap. iii. 

1672. — “. . . la cangia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degV Indian! . . . quale colano del 
risTj inal <‘otto.” — /*. IVVw. Maria, 3rd ed., 
379. 

1673. -- “They have ... a gre.at smooth 
Stone on wdiich they heat thuir ('hxitbs till 
clean ; and if for Family u.'.e, starch them 
with Congee." 200. 

16^0. “Ijc dojeilut^ de.' noirs e«t ordi* 
nairement du Ca]lg4. qui une c.'iu de ris 
ejiaissi:.’" -- 7;/(y v/jriho?i at 136. 

1796.-— “Cagni, ’hoiled rice water, which 
tho Kurope<ans call Cangi, :'■< given free of 
all expenses, in f»rder that tne traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cviling and whole- 
some beverage-” --- J\ Lnititnus, I'ovag^ 

f». 7‘h 

“Can't drink it i« hot, .and can’t throw 
awav as it KaujL” — i*y\}fn-hy Jnd. 

l*.t\ 1 . 59 . 

CONGEE-HOUSE. CONJEE- 


CONGEE, s. Ill um* all over India i 
for tln' wattq* in whicli rici* Iuls been j 
hoib*d. TIk* artich* lu iiig used as luu* ’ 
of nnalid diet, tho ^^ord is soimdiinos | 
applied to such .slops gonorally. | 

also forms tin* usual starch «»f Indian ■ 
washerinen. [A rernyM'-cap wjis a scat I 
of starched night-cap, and Mr. Draner, j 
the husband of Slernc's Kli/a, had if | 
]>ut. on by Mro. Drapc'i\s rival when he j 
took his afteriVKHi naj). (f)onphis^ 
GliwpseJi of Old IhmfKtg,, (ip. 8ti, 201. 

It is from the Tamil kavjl^ ‘Innlings. 
Congee is know'ii to Horace, though 
reckoned, it wcmld seem, .so cost.Iy a 
remedy that the mi.si*r mtieut would 
as lief die. as he jdunclered to the 
extent implied in it.s u.se : 

. Hunc modiciiH nuiUum celer aUpie 
fidolifl 

Kxcitat hoc |v»cto ... 

. . . *Ageduin; .sumo hex: piisanarium 
On/zae,' 

* Qiianti emptao ? * * Parvo.’ * Quanti eigo.* 

* Octuraibus.’ ‘Eheu! 

Quid rofort, inorbo, an furtis poroamve 
rupinis ? ’ ” 

Sat. II, iii. 147 ji«/9. 

c. A.D. 70. (Indi) “maximo quidem 
4>i7sa gaudent, ex qua tltaiuun conficiunt | 
quam reliqui mortalos ex hordeo.”— P/tay, 
xviii. § 13. 

1663.— “They give him to drink the water 
equeeaed out of noe with pepper and cum* 


HOUSE, s. The ‘('1 lb ■ (or temporary 
lock-up) of a rc*giment in India; so 
called from the traditimiarv regimen 
c*f the* inuiate.s ; [in N India ecuninonly 
applied to a eattk* jjouud}. 

1835. --“Ali men contintMi for drunkenness 
shciuhi, if jH^>sHihle, 1 k 3 eontined hy them* 
'icivea in the Congee-HouBO, till sober.”— 
Ci. O., queaed in Mawsi.n jt SffimU of the 
Indlitn (\fminaiid if SapifT. 101 note. 

CONGEVERAM, n.p. An ancient 
and holy city of S. India, 46 m. S.W. 
of Madras. It j.s called Kachchi in 
Tamil liti^niture, and Kachchipxmim is 
probably rej)resenU*d by the modern 
name. [The Madras tJkm. gives the 
indigcmou.s name a.s Cntrky {Kaefuhi), 
meaning ‘the heart-leaved nuK>n-s^ 
plant,’ tiiwspera cordifoluij from which 
the 8kt. name Kanchipura^ * shining 
city/ is corrupted.] 

c. 1030.— See Kanchi in Al-Birunl, under 

MALABAR. 

1531.--“ Some of them said tliat the whole 
history of the Holy House (of St, Thomas) 
was written in the house ot the Pagoda 
which is called Camieverfio, twenty; leagues 
distant from tlic Holy House, of which I will 
tell you hereafter. . . Corrw, iii. 424. 

1680. — “ Upon a report that Podela 


lingapa had put a stop to all the Dutek 
buMnees of Policat under his govemment, 
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the agent sent Braiuiny apys to Conjee 
Vormm and to Policat."— /Tf. ^Slr. Ow. Cons, 
Aug. 90. In Note^i and ExU, No. iii. 32. 

OONGO-BUNDEB, CONG, n.p. 
Kung bandar j' a port formerly of some 
consequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Pemian Gulf, about 100 ni. 
west of Gonibrwm. Tlie Portuguese 
had a factory here for a good many 
yeara after tneir expulsion from Or- 
mus, and \inder treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl - 
hshing at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually db^rc- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Poi-tu- 
guese would appear t*) liave still kept 
up some pretext of nioiionoly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Charain^ ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Braes' s Annals of the 
iii. 393). Some confusion is created 
by the circumstance that there is an- 
other place on the same coast, tailed 
Ktmgnn^ which j)os.sess<.*d a good many 
vessels up to 1859, when it was de- 
stroyed by a neighl»ouring chief (see 
Siiffii's P, Gulf Pilots 128). And tliis 
place is indicated by A. Hamilton 
(below) as the cyeat mart for Bahrein } 
pearls, which Fryer and others assign 
to what is e\ ideii tly Cong. 

1652. — “Near to the placu where the 
Ruphrates fallK from Balaara [see BALSORA] 
into the Sea, there is a little Island, where 
the Barciuos generally come to an Anchor. . . . 
There we stay’d fdUr days, whence to 
Bandor^^ngO it is 14 days Sail. . . . This 
place would Ihj u far Instter habitation for 
the Merchants than (hmuSy where it is very 
unwholsom and dangenms to live. Bat 
that which hinders the Trade from Bandar- 

because the Koari to J^a, is so 
had. . . . The JJOth, we hir’d a Vessel for 
Bander- Abassty and after 8 or 4 hours Sail- 
ing we put into a Village ... in the Island 
of Kechnuke ” (sec KISHM).— Tavr/vuer, 
E.T. i. 94. 

1653. — **Coiigii0 est yno rietite ville fort 
agreablo sor le aein Persitjuo a tmis journos 
du Bandar Abbassi tirant h I'Ouest domiti<^e 
mr le Schah . . . les Portiigais y ont vn 
Feituur (see FACTOR) qui preud la 

de la Douane, et donne V i>ermi.*4sion aux 
barquee de nauiger, en liiy payant vn certain 
droit, pareeque toutes ces mers sont tribu- 
taires de la generality do Moscati, qui ost 
h Tentrye du sain Porsique. . . . Cette vilio 
est peupiye d’Arabes, de Parsis et dTndous 
qui ont leur Pagodes et leur Haincts hors la 
vUle.”— •/>« Ut BouHaye-le-QmSy ed. 1657, 
p. 234. 

1677.— ** A to C<mgo/»r Pearl. 

Two days after uur Arrival at Uombrooii, 1 


went to GonM. ... At noon we came ti> 
BoMatu. (see BA88ABORE), an old ruined 
Town of the Portugnla, fronting . . . 

Congo is something better bunt than Goni* 
broon, and has some small Advantage of the 
Air ” (Then goes off aUmt pearls ). — Fryery 
320. 


1683.— “One Haggerston taken by ye 
said Pro.Hidont into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to yo amount of 30,000 Rimes, 
intrusted to him at Bussera (.iee BALSORA) 
and Qongy to bring to Snrrat, to save 
Freight and Custt)ni.”“-//erf£r«»i Biartfy i. 
96 .wj. 

1686. — ''May 27. —This afternoon it 
pleased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
Road. 1 went ashore immecliately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo pf yo SUna 
Menfiant)y and lay there all night.”— //;/</. 
i. 202. 

1727 . — "Conyottn stands on the S/nith side 
of a large River, and makes a pretty goo<] 
figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl that 
are caught at Bareeiiy on the Am/uanSide, 
are brought hither for a Market, and many 
fine Hc)rses are sent thence Ut Indian whore 
they generally sell well. . . . The next 
maritira b^wn, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
w'here the Ptn'tuyvrxe h\tely had a Factijr}’, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho' that 
Town has a small Trade with Banyans and 
Mixtrs from India.'" (Here the first place 
is Kongutiy the .second one Kung).— A, 
Hamiltotiy i. 92 se*j, ; [ed. 1744]. 


CONICOPOLY, Literally ‘Ac- 
count-Man,' friuu Tam. kanakhty 
•account* or ‘wTitiiig,* and jnllaij 
‘child* or ‘]»(irson.’ n‘The Kamkar 
are usn.ftHy addressed a.s ^ Pillay* a 
title of respc»ct common to them and 
the agricultural and shepherd castes** 
{Madras Man. ii. 229).] In Madras, a 
native cletk or writer, [in ])articuhir a 
.shipping clerk. The corresponding 
Tel. t(!j*m is Ciirniuii]. 

1544.— “Due eb tecum . . . doniesticoa 
tuos ; pueras qt aliqiioni CiMUlcaimlfUIl qui 
norit Hcribero, cujus manu oxaratos rolinquero 
(x»sses in quovis locrj precationes a Fiieris 
et aliis Catechumeiiis ediscendas.” — Bcti. 
Franc, Xaoijery Episi.y pp. 160 x^/. 

1584.— “So you must appoint in each 
village or station fitting teaebors and CaiUt* 
copoly, AS wo have alroadv arranged, and 
these must assemble the children every day 
at a certain time and place, and teMn and 
drive into them the elements of reading and 
religion.” — in Coleridge's L, of him, 
ii. 24. 

1678.-7* ‘At Tanor in Malabar I waa ac- 
quainted' with a Nayre 0iJUUMip61a, a 
writer in the Camara del Key at Tanor , . . 
who every day used to eat to the Wekht 
5 draohms (of mnnm), which he would fako 
in my presence,^*— A owfcif ^Vdctadb, 415. 
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c. One came who worked as a 

clerk, and said he waa a poor eaaAqiiapolle, 
who had nothing toffive.^' — Prtmor f Scnra, 
Ac., f. 94. 

1672. — ** Xaverius net everywhere teachers 
called Cuumppels.” — Baidaeu*, Ceylon, 
377. 

1680. — ** The Govemour, accompany ed 
with the Councell and severall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldviirs, 
the Companv's Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Naiguo, the Caneoply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Canooply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed w'ith others (as is customary in 
these Country's) that 'tis iinixjssible to be 
knowno to any others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who arc 
imployod in this office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever.*' -Ft. SI. OoNjm. 
Sept. 21. In and Ejrta., No. iii* 34. 

1718. — “ Be.sid68 this we maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malalfurick writers." ~ - 
Fropaguiion of Oie 6'o.v/W in the East, Pt. ii. 
55 . 

1726. — ** The Conakapules (commonly 
called Kannekappelfl) are writers.** 
Vah’^ntij/i, Choro, 88. 

[1749.-- *'Caiiacapnla,” in Linfon, Mitfa- 
bar, iii. 52. 

[1750. --^’Conicoplae," UmL iii. 1.50. 

[1773.—“ Conucopola. Ho keejis your 
accounts, twiys the rest of the .'servants their 
waives, anaiussists the Dnbash in buying and 
soiling. At Heiigal he is cullc<l secre- 
tary. . . /iwa, 49.] 

CONSOO'HOUSE, n.p. At ranton 
this was a range of Imiliiings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, called also tin* 
‘Council HalC of the foreign Fac- 
tories. Tt was tlic ])rui>erly of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was flie 
place of meeting of tliesc merchants 
among themselves, or with the chiet*^ 
of the Foreign houses, when there was 
need for such conference (set* Fanhu\n% 
p. 23). The name is proluibly a cor- 
ruption of ‘Ckmiicil.' Bji. Moule, how- 
ever, says: “The name is likely to 
have come from kantj-m^ the public 
hall, where a kun^^sz\ a ‘public com- 
jMiiiy,* or guild, meets.” 

OONSUMAH, KHANSAMA, 8. 

P. Khdnsdmdn ; ‘a house-stew^ard.’ 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table, servant and provider, 
now always a Mahommedan. [See 
BITTLER.] The literal meaning of the 
word is ‘Master of the household 
sear^ ; it is not connected with kkwAn^ 
tray/ as Wilson suggests. The an- 


aloj^us word Mtr-edTndn occurs 111 
ElRotj vii. 163. The Anglo-Indian 
form Conatunar seems to nave been 
not uncommon in the 18th oenturyi 
probably with a spice of intention. 
From tables quoted in 182, and 

in Eet^yi-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ Oonsninall, Cbristiaii, 
Moor, or GenU«>,” were at Calcutta, in 
1769, 6 rupees a month, and in 1785| 

8 U» 10 rupees. 

[1609. — “ Emereee Nocherdee being called 
by the Canneamma.’* — JMmvers, Letten, 
i. 24.] 

c. 1664. — “Some time after . . . ahe 
cho^e for her Kane-samaa, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Pfrxian called Naserlun, 
who was a young Omrah, the handsomest 
and mcfst accomplished f>f the whole CJourt.** 
—Bfrnnr, K.T., i». 4 ; [ed. Constahle, p. 13]. 

1712. -“They were brought by a great 
circuit on the Kivor to the ChaxUMUnma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal.’* 
— Valentijn, iv. 288. 

1759.— -“Di'STrcK nr Order, vnder the 
Chan Siunaun, or Steward's Smi, for the 
JJonorrahtf (Jtonpdny'M holding the Knag'% 
\i.e. the Great 

“ At the l>ack of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulat Tidiiudin Caun Babadour, who is 
Caun Samaun, or Steward to his Majesty,^ 
whoso f>rert>ffative it is to grant this Order." 
— if. {.hi'fn Cnmhrtdge, pp. 231 »eq. 

1788. —“After .«»ome deliberation I asked 
the what ipiantity vras romnin- 

ing of the clothes that had been brought 
fixim Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were In, 000 jackets, and 12,000 
pains of long drawer**.^’ — Mem. of KhajeK 
Alfdu/L'im’fenty tr, by iwladtrin^ 56. 

1810. — “The yawitamah may l>e classed 
with the hou.'^e-steward, and butler ; bi>th 
of which offices api>eiir to unite in this 
serv'ant.*’— iriY/vViv<jw//i, r. .If., i. 199. 

1831.—“! have taught my khansaina to 
make verv light iced punch." — .farywamoM^i 
I^ttenty E.'T., ii. 104. 

COOCH AZO, or AZO .simply, n.p. 
Koch JfdjOy a Hindu kingdom on th^ 
lianks of the Brahmaputra R., to tho 
E. of Kt»ch Bihar, annexed by Jahan- 
gir’s trooj-is in 1637. Sec Bloehlmnn 
lu J.A.Sli. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 

S t. i. 236. In Valentijii’a map of 
Bengal [made c, 1660) we have Cof 
Assam witli Azo as capital, and 
van AsoSy a good, way south and east of 
Silhet. 

1753.—“ Ceste rivihre ^rahmapontrah 
en remontant, conduit k Kan g a m ati at a 
Aaoo, qui font la frontikre de IMtat du 
Mogol. Aaoo eat une forteresae aue I’Smir 
Jemla, aoua le rhgne d’Aorengafta^ repiit 
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nir le roi d'Ashami comine une dependance 
de Bei3igale.*’--./>’A 71 <•///<>, p. 62. 

COOCH BEHAR, II.]). Koch Bihcfr^ 
a native tributary 8Ut** on tlie N.E. of 
Ben^l^ adjoining Hhotan and the 
Province of A.s«ain. Tlie first j)arl of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch, apparently a fc)rest race who 
founded this State alH)ut the 15th cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of ronsiuerable ex- 
tent. They still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in .such 
circiiinstancos, give ihem.selves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
Rdjbarm, [See Risley, Tnb*<ii and 
Qistes of Bengal, i. 491 The 

site of the ancient monarchy of Kdm- 
rup IS believed to have been in Koch 
Bilvar, within the limits of which 
tliere are the remain.s more than 
one ancient city. 'I’he sec<md part of 
tlie name is no doubt due to the 
memorv of .some important Vihara, 
or Bucfdhi.st Momisteiy, but we liave 
not found information on the subject. 
[Possibly the ruins at Kamataimr, 
for whicli see Bni'h^)uVi liftfmUon, 
Eastern India, in. 426 f^eqq.] 


like the mrdlii — see 8ERAI). It is a 
woitl used at Bombay chiefly, [hut is 
not uncommon among Mahonmiedans 
ill N. India]. 

[1611.— “One sack of cnsher to make 
coho.” — Ihnn'ers, LeUerss, i. 128. 

fl871.— “ Many partM of India are cele- 
brated for their coojahs or gugletd, but 
the Hue.st are brought from lhi.s.sorah, lieing 
light, thin, and ixinms, made from a whitish 
olay.”— ludiati Ikjfinfstic EcttHwuy, 
7t,h ed,, p. 362.] 

1883. — “They (tree-frogs) would j>ereh 
pleiu«iantly on the edge of tlie water cooja, 
or on the rim of u tumbler.” --T’r/t/rtjf o/t my 
Frontier, 118. 

COOK'BOOM, s. Kitchen ; in 
Anglo-Indian e.stablishmenls always 
<leta('hed from the house. 

1758.- -“We will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the (,'orn- 
pxiiy either under the head rjf cook-rooms, 
gjirdens, or other expenses whatever .” — The 
Court' » letter, March 3, in Lonfjy 130. 

1878. --“I was <»ne day watching un old 
fenuile monkey who had a young one by her 
.side to whom she was giving small biU of a 
piece of V>read which she had evidently just 
received from my COOk-room.” --/-{/’r In the 
ii. 14. 


1585, — “I went from lieogala into the 
countrey of Couche, which iieth 25 daye'* 
iouray North\vard.s frrau T-inda .” — JL Fkth, 
in IlakJ, ii. 397. 

c. 1596. — “To the north licngal is the 
province of Coach, the I'hief uf which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, ami 1(.)0,<X)0 ffKjt. Kaiu- 
rrK>p, which i< also K.'LinriH) and 

Kaintah ^soe COMOTAY; mako.s a {lart of 
his dominions.'' —.1 (by itladvHn), ed. 
1800, ii. 3; fefb JorMf, ii. 117J, 

1726.~“C08Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the King of which i.s .subject to 

the Great Mogol, and sometimes throws his 
yoke off.” — Valefitipt, v. 

1774. — “The country aliont Habiir is low*. 
Two kos lieyond Bahar wo entered a thicket 
. . . frogs, watery insects and dank air , . , 
2 miles farther on we cnjsaed the nver which 
te^mrates the Kuch Bahar country from that 
of the Deb Kajah, in sal cantiCs. . . — 

in MarkfuvnCf Tihft, Ac., 14 i^*q. 

(But Mr. Markham sftoils all the original 
s)>eUing. W© may Iks sure Ikigle did not 
write lo», nor “A-MrA IkJutr” as Mr. M. 
makes him de.) 

1791.— “Tlie late Mr. George Bogle . . . 
travelled by way of Cooa-Beyhar, Tassasu- 
don, and Farid rong, to Clianinanning the 
then residence of the hania ." — Rfnmll (3rd 
ed.), 301. 

COOJA, «. P. kUmj an earthen- 
ware water-vessel (not long-necked, 


COOLCURNEE, s. Thi^- is the 
I title of the village accountant and 
! writer in some of the central and 
I western parts of Tmlia. Mahr. kul^r- 
j Util, ap])areutly from hula, ‘tribe/ and 
I kiirano, writei, Ac., the, pdtmfri of N. 

! India (.see r.uder CRANNY, CURNUM), 

1 [Kula “ in the revenue language of the 
S. apjTears to be applied esjiecially to 
faniiliiis, or imlividmu heads of families, 
jiayiiig revenue” (IVdUon).] 

c. 1,590.— “. . . in this Soobnh (Borar) 
... a chowdry they call Ueyirnivck ; a 
CnfifMuifjfytt with them is Det/epnruifk ; a 
Mokuddpta . . . they stvlo Putief ; and a 
Puttrur^e tlicy name iulklirn®6.”'‘"fX/«rf- 
Akhtnj^ ii. 57 ; fed. Jorr^tt, 

ii. 228 ]. ‘ 

ri826.— “You potails, coolcunniM, Ac., 
will no doubt . . . contrive to reap toler- 
;ibIo harvests .” — Paadurang Rati, od, 1873, 
ii. 47. J 

GOOLICOT, s. A Malay term, 
properly hilif~kayu, ‘skiii-wtxxl,* ex- 
plained ill the ([notation : 

1784.— “Tho cooUtcayoor ooollcoy. . . . 
This is a bark procured from some parti- 
cular trees. (It is used for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunnage in 
pepper cargoes.)' — Marwien^s H, of FmkoJtca^ 
1 ^d cd. 51. 
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CXK)IiIN, adj. A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Pro]>er, who make extra- 
ordinary claims to purity of caste and 
exclusiveness. Beng. kulinas^ from 
Skt. kula, ‘ a caste <ir family/ kulina^ 
M)elonging U) a noble fiunily.* They 
are much souglit in marriage for the 
daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often take many 
t)rides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of 
the greatest ahusesin Bengali Hindinsm. 
[JiiSey, Tribes aiid Ca^es of Bentjal^ i. 
146 seqq.^ 

1820. — “Some inferior KoolSSnAs marry 
many wives ; I have hoard <if [persons having 
120 ; many have 15 or 20, and others 40 and 
60 each. Number* procure a subHistenee by 
this excessive jxily gamy. . . — IKard, i. 81. 

COOLUNO, COOLEN, and in W. 
India CULLUM, «. Properly tbe 
great grey crane (Urns cinerea)^ 11. /;»- 
uing (sjiid by the dictionarien to >»e 
Persian, hut Jerdon givts Mahr. 
hillaniy and IVl. kuhmji^kulung'i^ which 
wrem agajn.«t tlie Persian origin), bind 
Platte* seems to coimecl ii v, it.)i Skt. ! 
aukara^ tJie Indian crane, Ariha Sfhiririt ! 
(frUluvmsy], Great companies ni 
those are ooinmon in iiiaiiy ]>artH (>f 
India, especially on the sands of the 
lews fro<pu*nU*d rivers ; and their 
clanging, tnimpet-like call i.s often 
heard a.'i thev i>as'5 high overln^ad at 
night. 

“Jllegruum . . . 

iMauior in acthcriia dts)Kmis nubitms 
aiLstri.*’ {Lin’i . IV. \S2 8^<j.). 

The name, iu the form f is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle (Vane i 
(Antnropoidcs virgoy L.), which is one j 
of the best of Indian birds for the j 
table (see ,/mfow, ed. 1H77. ii. 6(>7, and ■ 
lost (piotatiou bebvw). The true (vo~ j 
Inng^ though inferior, is toU-rably goml j 
eating. 'Inis bird, which is now quite j 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 1 5th j 
century not uncommon there, and wjls j 
a favourite dish at great entertain- | 
menta (.see AcHs. of X. 21, Trmw'er of 
l:k‘4ftlanay i. ccv.). 

1698. — “Peculiarly Brand -peese, Colum« 
and Smiss. a species of the fonnor. " - 
117. ‘ * i 

c, 1809,— “Ijargo flocks of a crane called 
Kolong, and of an other called Sarijs (ylrr/At 
A rUi^one — see CTRlIS)f frequent this dustnici 
in winter. , . . They c*)me from the north 
in the Ixjginning of the cold season, and 
retire when the heats commence. 

QMn’s Jiungpoor^ in Eastern India^ iii. 679. 


1813. — “ Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and green - pigeons supplied our 
table, and wiUi the Edition of two stately 
birds, called the BeJtraa and eillllUll, added 
much to the animated beauty of the 
country.*’— /bi-Isa, Or. Merit, ii. 29 ; Pind ed. 
i. 

188;b — “Not Iveing w green as I was, 1 
let the tempting herd of antelm>es pass, but 
the Inillum 1 cannot re.rist. They are feed- 
ing in thousands at the other end of a large 
Held, and to reach them it will only be neces- 
sary t<^ crawl round lichiiid the hedge for a 
quarter of a mile or m. But what will one 
not do with n»ast kulluin Icximing in the 
vista of the future — TriUi on wy rroniier, 

p. 162. 

4 4 «•« j; . f have applied the word 
kullum, as overylKKiy dr>es, to the demoi- 
ftello cninc, which, however, is not properly 
the kulltun but the p. j71. 

COOLT, s. A liircd hiUuirer, or 
burden (Jirrier ; and, in mcKlerii davg 
cs]»ccially, a lalxairer induced to emi- 
grate fn>m India, or horn China, to 
labour in the ]>lanUitiou» of Mauritius, 
H* union, or tlie Wc«t Indies, smiie- 
t lines under circunistam e.s especially 
m French colonies whioli have bixuight 
the cooiy\s u)nditioii very near to 
slavery. In CjqaT India the term 
lias fiv<inent]y a >}»ecitic a]q)lk'alion 
to the b»\\ei‘ class of hd«>urer who 
♦‘arrio earth, bucks &c., as di.stin- 
guished from the skilled wurkinau, 
and even Irom the diggci. 

The original of the word ap}Ksars tA) 
have been a unifil4\ the name 

(Koli) of a race or caste iu Western 
India, wlio have long performed such 
ottices as liavo been mentioned, and 
wliose savagery, tilth, and general 
degradalKMi attracted mncli attention 
ill former times, [see Ilanultony Vescr, 
of Hi?idi)stan (1820\ i. t)(19l The 
a]>plication of the word vvonld thus 
be .^nahigous to that wliich has 
rendered the name of a cap- 

tured and made a bondservant, the 
word for sneb a liondservaiit in many 
K\iroj»ean Umgues. According io Dr, 
II. V. Garter tlie Kohs ]n‘oper are a 
true hill-peo]ile, who.se e.sjmial locality 
lies iu the We.stern Glnits, and in the 
northern extensiiui of that range, lie- 
tween 18® and 24® X. Lit. They 
exist in large iiiiinbers in Guzerat, 
and in the Konkan, and in the adjoin- 
ing districts of the Deccan, but not 
bt-yoml these limits (see Lid. Antu 
qmryy ii. 154). [But they arc possibly 
kiihsfolk of the Kols^ an important 
Dravidian race in Bengal and the 
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K.W.P. (see Ruley^ 1\ and C. of Bengal^ 
ii. 101 ; Oooik^ T. a of NJKP, iii. 
294).] In the Rds Mdld [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 the KooUea are s|K)ken of 
as a tribe wl.u lived long near the 
Indus, but wJio were removed to the 
country of the Null (the Nal, a 
brackish lake some 40 m. S.W. of 
Ahmedabad) by the goddess Hinglaj. 

Though this explanation of the 
general use of the term (holy is the 
most probable, the matter is perplexed 
by other facts which it is ditticult to 
trace t<» the same origin. Thus in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
kali in coiinnoii use, signifying ‘hire* 
or ‘ wages,* which Wilson indeed regards 
as the true origin of Cooly. [Oppert 
(OnV/. hihab. of Bhantta%xirsa^ p. 131) 
adopts the same view, and disputing 
the connection of Cooly 'with KoU or 
Kol, regards the word as iMpnvalent 
to ‘liired servant* and originating in 
the Englisli Factories on the E. cojist.J 
Alsi.) in both OrienUl and Osmanli 
Turkish kol is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also ktileh means 
‘a male slave, a bondsman* (Eedhouse). 
Khol is in Tibetan alsf» a word for 
a .servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefiier ; i<ee also Jaschke’s Tibetan 
Did., 1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Cooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and Chin;^ well a.s 
to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreimi. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are markfid with an ♦, 

*1548. — ** And for the duty from the Colds 
who hah at the aca-atakea and on the river 
of Bacaim. . . .” — S. BoUllw, Tf/mbitf 155. 

*1653.— “Soltan Badur , . . ordered those 
pagans to be seized, and if they would not 
berame Moors, to Iks flayed alive, saying 
that was all the black-mail the GolliJs should 

J fet fn>m Champenel.**— Borrow, Dec. IV. 
iv. V. cap. 7. 

*1663.-“ These CoUm . . . live by 
robbing and thieving at this day.” — Oarntt^ 
f. 34. 

*1584.—“ 1 attacked and laid waste 
nearl^r fifty vUIages of the Kolia and 
Orassiaa, and 1 built forts in seven different 
places to keep these people in chock.”— 
Taba(ctU4‘Akbarif in Elliot, v. 447. 

*1698.—“ Others that yet dwell within 
the countrie called OollM : which M/et . . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing. . . 

Linm hitteH, ch. xxvii. ;[Hak. Soc.i. 166]. 


*1616.— “ Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolaaa; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle.” — Tory, ip 
rvrchajt; [ed. 1777, p. 180]. 

* “ The people called CoUaee or Qnilleaa.” 
—In Vurchae, i. 436. 

1630. — “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the CottUea.”— iJi»* 
play, sc., ch. xiii. 

1638.—“ He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlera (which are Porters) to carry our 
goods.”— IF. Bruton,, in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form there was perhaps an in- 
definite suggestion of the cowl-staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644.—“ In these lands of Damam the 
people who dwell there as His Majesty's 
VassaU are heathen, whom they call 
Collia, and all the Padr^» make groat com- 

E laints that the owners of the aldea* do not 
Nik with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen Collie, nor do they consent to their 
being made (Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen .” — Bocarro {Port. MS.), 

*16.59, — “To relate how l got away from 
those Robbers, the KouUia . . . how we 
became good Friends by the meams of my 
Pr«jfesHion of Physick ... I must not in- 
sist upon to describe.”— E.T., p. 
30 ; [ed. Congtable, 91]. 

*c. 1666. — “ Nous rcneontrUmes (piantitd 
de Colyt, qui sont gens d'uno (Caste ou tribut 
dea (lentils, qui n’ont point d’habitation 
arr^t^c, mais qui vont de village en village 
et portent avee euz tou^ leur manage.”— 
Tkrmiot, V. 21 . 

*1673.— “The Inhabitants of Ramnagur 
are the Salvages cidled Coolies. . . 

161. 

„ “CoolieO, Fnisscs, and Holencores, 
are the Dregs of the People. ” "/5id. 194. 

1680. . . . It is therefore ordered 

forthwith that the drum bo boat to call all 
coolies, carpenters. . . ,**—OfficuU Mm*K 
in Wh^lrr, i. 129. 

*c. 1703.— “The Imperial officers . . , sent 
. . . ton or twelve tnrdUrf, with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolis of that country.”— KhUu, in 
Elliot, vii. 375. 

1711. — “The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry'd by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day each.' — Loclycr, 
26. 

1726.— “Coeli’s. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods, Andols [see ANDOIU and 
Phlankins. . . — VtdttUtjn, vol. Jfamte, 

ko,, 2. 

*1727.— “Ck)ga ... has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifloations, which still defend tibem 
from the Insults of their Neighboim the* 
Coalies.”-A. JIamiUfm, 1; 141 ; [ed, 17i4» 
i.142], 

1766.-“ The FamUies of the OooUm sent, 
to the Negraia oompUIn that Mf, Biook 
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haa paid to the Head Cooley what money 
thoBe who died there left behind them." — In 
54. 

1785.—** . . . the officers were obliged to 
have their baggage transported urx>n men's 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/. per month for every 
cooloy or porter employed ." — Cmraceiolxt L, 
of Clioff i. 243 Ji«/. 

1789. — ** If you .should ask a common 
eooly or ix)rtor, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, tno same as Master, panar-cmst ."* — 
Munrttt Narrative^ 29. 

1791.—**. . . deux rcluis do vigoreux 
COuUb, ou iiortours, dc quntro homiues 
chacun. . . . ' — /I. tU »SV. Pierre y La Chau- 
miirf JnHieun^, 15. 

[1798.— “The Ro-sident hojHjs all distinc- 
tions lietwcen the Cooley .and Portuguese 
inhabitants will bo laid :iside.’* — Pnjcl. in i 
Libyan ^ Ma/aUiTy iii. 302.] 

*1813. — “ Oudgerah, a largo js^puloiLs 
U>wn surnmnded by a wall, l<» protect it 
from the depredations of the CotHOee, vrho j 
arc a very insolent set among tho numerous j 
and prowibly indigenous tribes of free- j 
Issjters, and robl»ors in this part of India." - - { 
Firrlffij ih'itnit. iii. 63; f2nd c<l. ii. 160; j 
also see i. 146]. ! 

1817. — “ These (Chinese) enugmnt.s are 
usually oniploved as cooleei or lalsairers on 
their fir.**! arrival (in Java)."- Knfflt'Hy If, if 
Jina^ j. 20r». 

*1820.- “ In iho profession of thieving j 
the Kooleos may l»o .said t<^ act ci^n | 

A Kooloo of this order, meeting a defence- | 
less person in a lane alsait d\isk, w’ould no 
more think of allowing him tt« jiass un- 
piunderoil than a Krencliinan w'uiild a | 
woman without Inming to her ; it wm- I.kj ' 
considered a point of honour of the ca.ste.” — j 
Tr, Lit. iS'er. Jin. iii. •W.'i. ] 

*1825. — **Tho head man of tho village j 
said ho was a Khnfrf, the name of a dcgenc- I 
rate rac<» of Kaj|.KKjt>s in liu/erat, who 
from the low occutNitions in which they are 
geuorally einphjycn have (under tho corrupt 
name of Coolie) given a iiauie, prolmbly 
through the medium nf the Portuguese, to i 
Insarers of biirdons all over India.’* — Ifehtr, 
cd. 1844, ii. 92. 


be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol."— iScif. Review^ Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875. —“A long n)w of cottages, evidently 
I fiattern-built .*• . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese."— Aa/yrar^, 
fhttrk (Jauina^ ch. i. 

The word Cooly has passed into 
English thievc-s* jargon in the sense of 
*a soldier' (v. HUmy JOet.), 

GOOMKEE, adj., used a.s sub, Tliis 
is a dt*ri\’alive fn>iii P. kumnk^ ‘aid,* 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it specialised in 
different senses in the extreme West 
and East, besides having in both the 
j general .s<‘nse of ‘auxiliary.’ 

I K?) In the Moghul army the term is 
I us<‘d for auxiliary tr<x>ps. 

' fc. 1590. - **Some tro'jps are levied ooca- 
j sionally to .strengthen the and 

I they are called Kuinxneky (or auxiliaries^." — 
’ ffftuiinn, Aiff^n A fix/;/, ed. ISOO. i. 18o ; in 
RiiKhmarnt, i. 2:^2, KumakiB. 

I [1858. — “The great landholders de8]Hso 
j thorn (the ordinary levies) but respect the 
i Komukeo corps. Journey 

' thriHtyh 1. 30.J 

I 

I (b) Kumaki, in N. and S. Canara, is 
j applit^i to a defined portion of forest^ 

I from wliich the proprietor of the 
I village or estate has the privilege of 
j supplying hiiu.self u ith wotxl for houae- 
I building, &c. (except fr»mi the re- 
I server! kind.s r*f wocsl), with hiaves 
j ami twig.s for manure, hxider, &c. 
j(See COOMBT). [The system is de- 
i scribed by Siitnoi'k^ Man. S, Canara^ i. 
' 16, 224 Kniq.] 


1867.--“ Bion mie do race ditf^ronto Ie.s 
CooUbb et les (ninois sont comport As 
jieu-pr^d de mftrae." -Quatr€j'n(jf.<j Rapport 
9\fr If Ptvyrt'f dr V A nthrtqwfoffir^ 219, 

1871.— “I have hopjos for the CooliBB in 
British (fuiana, but it will be more sun* 
and certain when the immigration .system 
is based on better laws."— ./‘wKw.t, Thi' 
Coolif, 

1873,— “Tho appellant, the Hon. Julian 
Pauncefoto, is tho Attornoy-General for tho 
Colony (Hong Kong) and the respondent 
Hwoka-Sing is a or lalxiuror, and 

a naUvo of China .”-— of Cajff br/orr 
Jttd, Com, vf Prirjf Conncil, 

„ **A man (Col. Gkirdon) who had 

wrought Buch wonders with moans so modest 
AS A levy of OoollM . , . needed, wo may 


I (c). Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 

\ U*chiiioal name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a male. 

1807.—“ When an clopihant i.s in a proper 
state to l>e removed from the Ktddah^ he is 
conducted cither by koomkieB (/.s.^ decoy 
females) or by tame males ." — WildamsoUf 
Orimtaf. Firhl Sport.'i^ folio ed., p. 30. 

[lvS73.— “It was an interesting sight to 
see the captive led in between two 
khoonUeB or tmue elephants." — Cooprr, 

I Mifkniff ilUht 88. 

I [1882,—“ Attached to each elephant 
hunting party there must be a nummr of 
tamo elephants, or XocuikieB, to deal with 
the wild elephants when captured." — 
Sandrrson^ Thirtfm Yrart, 70.] 
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COOMBT, 8. [Can. kumari, from usually employeil in Western India 
Mahr. kwmhariy ‘a hill slope of poor for *a chair,* "and is in the Bengal 
soil.*] Kumari cultivation is the 8. lh*esidency a more dignilied term than 
Indian (especially in CanaraX ehauki (see CHOKY). A' am is the 

8. Canara Man. i. 17], ajinellation of Arabic form, bon-o\ve.d from the 
that system pui-sued by hill-people in Aramaic, in which the emphatic state 
many parts of India and its frontiers, is kiira^d. But in Hebrew the word 
in which a certain tract ol forest is cut poss4‘.sses a more original form with ss 
down and hurnt, and the gi*ound for rs (Aw, llie word in the 

planted with crops for one or two O. T. for ‘a throne’). The original 
seasons, after which a new site is senwi appears to he ‘ a coxered .seat.* 
«imilarly treated. This system has 178 !.-“ It h,M.,*nea, .-.t thU time, that 
many names iii ditterent regiun.s ; in Nsiwtmh wns seated on hi.s koorsi, or 
the east of Bengal it it known Jis jUttm chair, in a garden, Itenoath a banyan tree.’' 
(see JHOOH) ; in Burma as totuujyyan; —liist. of }lydur SaiL 
[in parts of the X.W.P, da/iyo, Skt. 

daha^ Mjuming*; ponam in Malabar; COOSUMBA, s. 11. 
ponacaud in Salem]. We find kurnried bha^ 8aflLower> ^.v. But the name is 
a.s a quasi-Engli.di mrticiple in a applied in llaj]>iitana fuel Ou/crat to the 
docuiiient quoted by the High (A)urt, tmciure of opium, wliich is u.st^d freely 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27tb by BiijpuLs and others in those terri- 
January, 1879, p. 227. tories ; also (ac coiding to Shake.«]>ear) 

1883.-“ Kuv,aH (CoonUcM) and Ktunari 

privileges Stand on a very different platform. [ [1823.'- ** Several of the BiijixjtA J’rinees 

The former are perfectly reasimable, and ! West nf the Chnnibul seldom hold a I)url>ar 
worthy of a civilised country. ... As for i nvithout presenting a njlMiire of liipiid opium, 
Aionart privileges, they cannot be defended | or, as it is termcMl. '* kiisoombah, ' U) all 
before the tribunal of rea!*^.'n an being really | present, 3*ho minister wa.shes his hanrls in 
good for the country, but old custom Isold j a vessel placed l»ef<.»re the iiiwu I, after which 
custom, and often commands the respect of 8ome li«|iii<) opium i<4 iK>iired into the }>alni 
a wise government even when it is in- | of Ids right hand. The fir^t in rank who 
defensible.*’ — Mr. tyrant Rep/y to an i may be present then appnifiches and drinks 

Addre^ at Manyahtref \bth iiciobfr. the ]\i\\nd." -Mfdrohn. of i'mtrfd 

j India. 2d cd. ii. 146, note.) 

COONOOB, n.p. A hill-8tation in | 

the Neiljghernea. KunmiTy ‘Hill-j C00TX7B, THE. n.p. The Huth 
Town.* [The Madras Glofta. gives Can. i Mmdr^ near Delhi, one of the most 
Kunnuniy Skt, knnna, ‘small,* Can. | remarkable of I I'diauairhitecluralaiiti- 
wru, ‘xillage.’] ; mu ties, is conimouly .s<» called by 

i feiiro])eaJis. It for:n.s the. minaret of 

OOOBa,n.A A small hill State on j the Great Mowuie, .now long in ruins, 
the west of tiie table-land of Mysore, xvhicli Kutb-uddin Ibak founded a.D. 
in which lies the source of tlie Cauvei'v, 1 *91, immediafely afu*r tin* capture of 
and which was annexed to the Briti.sh Delhi, and which was Imill out of the 
Government, in con.sequeiice of cruel materials of iiumerouH Hindu tiuiiplea, 
mifigovenmient in 1834. The name is as i.s Htill luariife.st. According to the 
a corruption of Kodagu^ of which elaborate inve.stigJitioii of Gen. A. 
Oundert says: “perhaps from koduy ('uniiingham [Arch. Rep. i. 189 spfw.\ 
‘ steep,* or Tamil ifca//agfa, ‘west,*** [For the inamiificeut Minar wjis begun by 
various other speculation.s on the deri- Kiitb-uddiu tliak alxmt 12()0, and coin- 
vation, see Orij/t w«/ 162 nleted by his Hiiccessiir Shuiiisuddin 

seqq. The M^ras Gloss. s»Uinis to refer lyaltimisli about 1220. The tower 
it to Skt. hrodadesay ‘hog-land,* from ha.s undergone, in its ujqnir jiart, 
“the tradition that the inhabitants various restorations. The height as 
had nails on hands and feet like a it now stamls is 238 feet 1 inch. The 
l>oar.**] Goorg is also used for a native traditional name of the t<iwer no doubt 
of the country, in which case it sUiids had i*eference to the name of its 
for Kddaga, founder, but also there may liave lieen 

a reference to the contemporary Saint, 
OpOlUST, s. H.— from Ar. — kurH Kutb*udd!n UshI, whctse tomb is close 
[which is um for the stand on which liv ; and perhaps a1s(j to the meaniiig 
the Koran is laid]. It is the word of the name Kutb-uddin, ‘ The Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith,’ na appropriate to i 
8uch a .structure. j 

c. 13:^0.— “ Attoched to tho mosque (of I 
Delhi) is a tower for the ctill to prayer which I 
liae no eriual in the whole world. It is j 

built of red stone, with about 360 steps. It ; 

is not sr^uaro, but has a threat number of . 
angles, is very massive at the V>aae, and very 
lofty, wpiiilling the Pharos of Alexandria.'* 
in (JitdeimtixUr, 190. ! 

c. UUO. — “In tho northern co>irt of the 
mowpie stands tho inimiret {al-satniuCa\ ' 
which is without a parallel in all the countries | 
of Islam. . . . It is of surfuissing height ; the • 
pinnacle is of milk-white tnarblo, and the 
glolies which decorate it are of pure gohi. 
Tho ai>erluro of tho '.tairctise is suj wide 
that elephants cjiii ascend, and a fiorson rm 
whom I could rely tt>ld mo that when the 
minaret was a-buililing, he ajiw an elephant ! 
ascend to tho very top with a load of ! 
stones.”— /flit iitituta, iii. lal. 

Tho latter h.ilf of the last <piotation is ■ 
fiction. I 

“At two IjCiigues off tho ('ity on ; 
Agra's side, in a pliU’.e by tho .Mahiimctans | 
called Kujii there is a very , 

ancient Falitiee which hath laten a Temple ; 
of Idols. . . . Hfruietf K.T. 91. j 

It is evident fnm this that Iku-nier huid \ 
n<it then visited the Kn/Ji. [C’oustithle in j 
his tr. reads “ by which i 

ho understand'* i\uh-irKut/ih tho hill , 

or uruinoncc of tho Saint, ]►. ‘283,] | 

18*25. --“1 will only olwerve tli.'it tho i 
Cfittab M inar ... is really the finest tower i 
I have over seen, and niu.st, when »t.H spire . 
was cfmiplcte, have been '<till more bcauti- 1 
fill. ’ - mW, ed. l>*n, i. 3 <j8. { 

t 

COPBCK, 'n.i- IS H K^ssiau' 

roifi, f Jo of a ruble, 'riu- dcgcucratiim ! 
of coin dcjioiinnations i^ often so great j 
that >ve iiiiiY susju-ct ihi.H name to 
pre.s^irve th.it id' the. dtttar Kop*'ki 

often meiit hilled in the hi.'4t(*ne.s of 
Timur and his fainil\. Kopek is in 
Turki, ‘dog,’ niid (’liarinov explains 
the term .‘is etiui valent to Ab/l-kalh^ 
‘Father of a (!<%' formeilv .ijiydied 
in Egypt to Dutch <t()\viis {Loimh- 
thaler) nearing a lion. There could 
not he Dutcli coins in Timurs time, 
hut floine other Frank com bear- 
ing a lion may have l>een so called, 
prolmhly Venetian. A Poli.sh coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Afamn’i/s, quoted lielow, 
p. 169). Another etymology of kopek 
suggested (in Chaudoir^ AjDcrpu den 
Mohnaien JlKssen) is from Russ. kopie\ 
k&pytf, a pike, many old Russian coins 
represe.iitiiig the Pniice on horscliack 
with a spear. [This is .‘weepted by the 
N.E.D.] Kopeks are mentioned in 


the reign of Vassili 111., a1x>ut the 
middle of the 15th century, but only 
liecause regularly establisfied in the 
coinage c. 1536. [See TANOA] 

1390.— (Timour resolved) “to visit the 
venerated tomb of Bheikh Maalahat . . . 
and with that intent proceeded to T^h- 
kand ... he j^ere diatributed as alms to 
worthy object.s, 10,000 dnidrskopakL . . 

— Shanfuddin, in Extracts by M. Ckarmay, 
Mem. Acad. St. vi. S., tome iii. p. 
also note, p. 135. 

1.535. — “ It was on this that the Grand 
])uchea't Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie- 
vitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in lf^5, that these new Umgai should be 
melted down and new ones struck, at the 
rate of ^100 dengui, or 3 Roubles of Moscow 
^ la grivenka, in Kopeka. . . . From that 
time accounts continued to bo kept in 
Ho»hh9^ Kopeka, and JJ€ngu\.**-~Chavd9ir^ 

Aper^tt. 

c. 1055.— “Tho (jension in lieu of pro- 
visii>ns wit«. for uur Lord the Patriarch 25 
copecks daily.” — Trart^U of Vie Patriareh 
MacfO'tun^ Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783. — “The«Copeck of Riu»ia, a copper 
coin, in name and aptiarently in value, is 
tho ssimo which was current in Tartarv 
during tho reign of Timur. ’'-Forjie-/# 
./ourfiett, ed. 1808, ii. 332. 

COPPEBSMITU, s. Popular name 
l»ntb in H. (tarnbuyat) and EnglLsh of 
the crim'^un-brca.stcd barWt {Xantho- 
laerm i/tdiffi,L.ith(im). the quota- 
tion from Jenlon. 

186*2. ~“U a remarkably k>ud note, 
which ■i.'und-^ like and this it 

generally utters when seated on the top of 
•*4»tiuj tree, TKKlding it< head at eaih call, 
fir't to one .side and then U> another. . . . 
Thi.s .stjund and the motion i,.f it 5 head, ac- 
coinfijinying it, have given origin to the 
name of * Coppersmith . . ."- /Won, ed. 
1Si 4 , i. 31 6. 

1879.- - 

* ’ . . , In the mango-sprays 
Tlie sun-bini-i tiaf^hod ; alone at his green 
forgo 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. ...” 

T/ii* Light oj AniOy p. 20. 

1833. For the .^ame reason seek 

the to|Hi, and the ‘blue jay,’ so-callod, and 
tho little green coppersmith hooting ventri- 
Upiistically.’-T’nAc s uH t«y JTivrUier^ 154. 

COPBAH, s. The drier] kernel of 
the iMoo-nut., mu<h u.sed for the ex- 
prefision of its oil, and exjwted largely 
from the Ma]al>ar ports. The Portu- 
guese proliahly took the word from the 
Aialayul. koppara^ which is, however, 
apparently liorrowt'd from the H, 
laioprdy of the same meaning. The 
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latter is connected by scnne with 
Jchapnd^ ‘ to di-y up.' Shakesiiear 
however, more profjably, connects 
khoprdf as well as khajyri^ skull, 
a sliell,' and khappar^ ‘a skull,' with 
Skt. kfiarvtira, having also the mean- 
ing of ‘sKull.' Compare w'ith this a 
derivation whit'h we li^ive sugge.sted 
(s.v.) as }K)Ssihle of coco from old 
Fr. and Span, cofiue^ roro, *a shell'; 
and with the slang use of voco there 
mentioned. 

1563. — ‘‘And they also dry these cocos 
. . . and these .driell ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormuz, and to the 
Balaghat.*’ — Gtnria^ Cnffttfj. f. 68A. 

1578. —“The kernel of those cocos is I 
dried in the sun, and is called copra. . . . | 
From this same rOf/ra oil is made in presses, j 
as we make it fnmi olives.”— --.Icojm, 104. j 

1584. —“Chopra, from (Cochin and Mala- I 
bar. . . liuint, in Huil. ii. 413. 

1598. — “The other Oylo is prest out of 
the dried Cocus, which is called Copra. ...” 
—Linschjfllen, 101. .See also (160*2), Couto, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 8 ; (1606) GonifUf f. 
62A ; [(1610) Pymnl de Hak. Soc. 

il. 384 (reading kuppint for suppara);] 
(c. 1690) Hampkius, Herb. ^imh. i. 7. 

1727. — “That tree .(cuco-nut) produceth 
. . . Copara, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil exprest.” — J . Jlamiltutiy i. 
307 ; led. 1744, i. ^8]. 

I860.— “The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousiind full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 |x>unds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn w'ill produce '25 gallons of 
coooa-nut oil.” — Teunmi, Ceyfvn^ ii. 531. 

1878. — It appears from Liidy Brassey’s 
Voyage hi Uu (5th cd. 248) that 

this word i.s naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883. — “1 aupi)OrtC there are but few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra is ; I will therefore explain : -it 
is the white pith of the ri[>e crx;oa-nut cut 
into .strips and dried in the .sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at New' Bribiin) in 
baskets varying from 3 t<i 20 Ihs. in weight ; 
the payment . . . wa.s a thimhieful of 
beads for each fsiund of copra. . . . The nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Europe the 
copra is crushed in mills, and the oil pressed 
from it . . . half the oil sold os ‘ olive-oil * 
is really from the cocou-nut.” — Wilfred 
Parnell^ WawUringsin a Wild Country ^ p. 37. 

OOBAL-TBEE , ». Eryihrina indica^ 
Lam., so called from the rich scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 

[1860.—“ There are . . . tw'o or three 
Mpecies of the gentis Kry thrum or Coral 
Tteo. A smalt sp^ies of Eryihiriim^ with 
reddish flowers, is famous in Buddhist 
mythology as the tree around which the 
j^vas dance till they are intoxicated in 


Sudra's (? I ndra 's) heaven. ’* Ma»on,*t Burmah, 
p. 531. — AfrMakoii. Kartnt qf the Oofdeth 
Chemonwt p. 11.] 

OOBGOPALI, s. This is the name 
I of a fruit described by Varthema, 
Acusla, and (»tber old writers, the 
identity of wliich li/vs been the .subject 
uf much conjecture. It i.s in reality 
the Garvium indtat, (Jhoi.sy (N. O. 
Gnttifenie), a tree of the Coiicau and 
C’aiiara, which iHilonga to the same 
genus as the maTigo.steeii, and as the 
tree affording the gamlH)ge (.see 
CAMBOJA) of commerce. It pnKluces 
an agreeable, acid, juiqde fniit, whicli 
the Portugue.*^ call hriiuloes. From 
tlie seed.s a fatty oil i.s drawn, known 
as kokun hatter. The name in Malaval. 
is kmjukkii, and this ]>ossihly, with the 
addition of pult\ ‘acid,* gave ri.s^^ to 
the name before ns. It i.s .stated in the 
Engliah Cyrlopardia, (Nat. Hint. s.v. 
(htrciaifi) tlhit in Travaiicore llie fruit 
is called by the nutivewS ijhnrka pullt\ 
and in (A-ybni goraka. Fori>e.s Watson*s 
‘List of Indian Pn)ductioiis’ givc.s as 
synonvins of the tiarrinia rarnbogia 
tree *‘k{irk((-jjnlfntuir(im P Tam. ; ^kurkft-^ 
'iuilir* Mai. ; and ^ goraku-yanii* (Vyl. 
[The Madras Hbm. calls it Main toxin- 
gostrea, a s])ip term meaning ‘cook- 
rcs)m inangosteen’ ; Can. muryinahuli^ 
‘twisted tamarind*; 'Sbil. panampuliy 
‘still* tamarind. 'j The (*yclopadia liiao 
cmifaiiis some inlctesting jarticulars 
regarding the u.si*.s in (’e>lon of the 
gnraka. But this Ceylon tree is a 
different spcciea(fr. Gumbogia^ Desrous). 
Notwi thsuindi ng its name it does not 
prodtn e gaiiilH)gc ; its gum being in- 
soluble ill water. A figure of (/. 
itidifu is givtm in Heddonu^s Flora 
Sidvatuay pi. bvx.xv. [A full account 
of Kokam natter will l>e found in WaJity 
Kcm. Did. iii. 467 

1510.—“ Another fruit is fouml here 
fashioned like a rnolori, and it hua divisions 
after that manner, and when it is cut, throe 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
birdcherries, are found inside. The tree 
which bears this fniit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
.same manner. This fruit is called Coroopftl ; 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent iLS n modicino.”— Far<Ar»w* (transb 
mo<li6ed from), llak. Soc. 167. 

1578.— “Carcg|rali is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick ; its fruit is in size and as- 
pect like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. . . .**— yffotte, TraetadOy 
367. 

(This author gives a tolerable cut of the 
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fruit ; there is an inferior plate in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.). 

1672.— ** The plant Caroatmli is peculiar 
to Malabar. . . . The ripe fruit is used as 
ordinary food ; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 
tiiinarind, having an excellent flavour, of a 
tom^iered acidity, and of a very agreeaVde 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
nnind, of the size of an apple,* divided into 
eight equal loliCM of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fniitlet attiiched to the extremity, which is 
}Kjrfoctly round," &o., hc.—J*. Vnuenzo 

Maria, :)r>6. i 

GORGE, GOORGE, &c., s. A I 
rnenvintile term for *a s(‘.ore.* The ; 
word is ill u.se among the tniding Arabs | 
and otliers, iw well as in India. It i.s 
establi.shed in Portuguese use ap- 
])arently, but the Portugiiese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
thi.s is expressly asserted in .some | 
Portuguese Dictitniaries (rjj. Lacmlu's, i 
bishoii, 1871). Kori is us<»d exactly ! 
in the .Sfiine way by natives all over 
I'pper India. Indeed, the vulgiir 
there in nuineratiou habitually .s<iy do 
horly tin korl, for 40, 60, and so forth. 
The tirst of our nuolatioiis show.s the 
word in a form very olosidy allied to this, 
and explaining the tRin-'ition. Wilstni 
gives lelugu kkorjam, *‘a bale or lot t»f 
20 pieces, eoinmoTily called a rotye.'^ 
[The ^ffxdras (Jlosi. give.< ( \iu. Jeorji, Tel. 
Jehyrjamy a.s meaning either a measure 
of cAjMicity, about 44 niaunds, or a 
Madras t^iwn cloth measure <if 20 
pieces.] Hut, unleas a rrwt can be 
traced, this may cfisily be a corrujdion 
of the trade- word. Litlre explains 

corge or counje as “ Piuiuet de Uule de j 
c<»ton des lndes”;ana Marcel Devir | 
siiys: “ (Vest vraisemblablcment PArabe | 
Mordy” — which means a sjvddlelvig, • 
a nortmanU?au. Both the definition ’ 
ana the etymology seem to miss the 
es.sential meaning of corge, which is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
]»acket or bundle, iiiile-ss by accident. 

1510. — “If they be stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they Ih 3 jow’els. 
Ky a curia i» undcrsU)o»i twenty." -Var- 
l/iema, 170. 

1525.— “A corj4 «los qnofonyas gnindes 
vale (250) toingas .”— Cvums 
da India, 48. 

1554.--“ 'Fho nut and mace when gjxthored 
wore bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of the.se 
. . . they gave a hafutr of inuco . . . and 
seven baSetrs of the nut.’*— vi. 8. 


[1605-6,— “ Note the oody or corge is a 
bondell or set nomber of *20 pieces."— /fM- 
wood, First LetUir Hook, 80.] 

1612. — “White callicos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Corge (a Cknrge beifig 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie." — Ca/j<. 
•Saris, in Purchas, {. 647. 

1612-16. -“Th|y returning brought doune 
the Muhtnies of everic sort, and the prices 
demanded for them per Corge." — JhttntoH, 
in Purchas, i. 299. 

1615. 

“ 6 |)ec. whit UifUut of 16 and 17 lts....C0Xg. 

6 jKJC. blew of 15 lU COTg. 

6 pec. red lefiu, of 12 its COrg.’* 

Cotks's Diarg, i. 75. 

1622. —Adam DeiiUin . . . admits that 
he made ‘*90 corge of Pintadoes"in their 
house at i^'l^slui, but not at their charge.— 
Stiiiutburif, iii. 42. 

1644.- -“To the Friars of St. FrancH for 
their regular yearly allowance, a cow every 
week, 24 c:indios of wheat, 15 sficks of rice 
2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
^e/rt (t|u. .•/'CO. ‘tallow, ‘gre.ise,’0 J candy 
of c^xso nut oil, 6 rnaunds of butter, 4 
corjas of cott«m stuffs, and 25,920 rfo for 
disi»ensary medicines {ni^zinfuu hoiiira)** 
—horarro, MS. f, 217. 

I c. 1670.— “Tlie Phiteif . . . which are made 
I at J.fUtor . . . are sold by Corgee. every 
1 f consisting of twenty pieces. . . 

‘ Oh th*’ f*\mtutHdltiu of the iMmuM, 

of the Qr*t\i Mngnf, &c., E.T. p. 58 ; fed. HuH, 
n. 5'. 

1747.- “Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
, . . Isiing examined regfarding what CIocmIs 
Were llenunning in their hands ujhjui the 
t>f Madras.^, they acknowledge to have 
hsid 15 Gorge of Chints then under their 
IVrfonnance. ami which they actjuaint us 
IS all wfe . . . but os they" have lost all 
their Wax and (\>lours, they renuost an 
Advance of 600 Pagoti.a!!i for "the Purebase 
()f more. . . -ConjtHjt. Fort St. Ihirid, 
16. MS. H^tnrdrS in India Otlicc. 

c. 1760, “At Madr;us ... 1 gorge i.s 22 
pieces." • Cf’/«i.vv, i. ‘2S4. 

, , -‘No washerman to deni.md for 1 

corge of pieces rnoro than 7 pun of cowries.'* 
In 269. 

1784.— In a l*alcutta Lottery-list of prizes 
we hnd “55 corge of Pearls." — In 
Jxai'c, i. 66. 

[c. 1809. -“To <»no korj or *20 pieces of 
TiinaielH ... .50 rs." — Hnrhauan. HamilUm, 
hAi»trrn India, i. 398.] 

1810. “1 recollect aUuit 2J> yesirs liack, 

when marching from Berhniiqxire to Cawn- 
)K>re with a detachment of Eun>|N!an recruits, 
seeing several ooaxgea (ef ^ehoep) bought for 
their u.se, at 6 and 3^ rupees I at the latter 
rate 6 .sheep were purcha.scd for a rupee , . . 
live })cnce each ." — \\ M, i. *286. 

1813. -> “ Cozge is 22 at J iidda."— Afi/5iirs, 
I i. 93. 
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CfOEINOAf n.p. Rortmay probably 
B corruption of Kalinga [see BUNOJ. 

E he AJiuiras GUm, pives the Tel. 

•angi^ ‘small caroaiiioms.^] The 
name of a seaport in Godavari Dist. 
on tile northern side of the Delta. 
[“The only place between (*alctitta 
and Trincuumk'e wheye large A^easels 
used to be docked.” — Aforris^ Godavery 
Man., p. 40.] 

COBLE, s. Singh, kurale, a district. 

1726. —“A Comai is an overseer of a 
Corla or District. . . — Vaf/^utiln^ 

of y<Uii'r, Oyh*i\s in tht VilUigtS of Cnjhn^ 1. 

COBNAC. s. This word is used, 
by French writers es|Mscially, as an 
Indian word, and as the ecjuivalent 
of Mahout (h-v.), or driver of the 
elephant. Littre detinea : “ A"om qifon 
donne dans les Indea au rondiccteur d*un 
&c., &c., adding; “Etyin. 
Sanskrit htniikin, Elephant f “Dans 
les Indes” is happily vjigue, and the 
etymology worthless. Bluteau gives 
Comftca, but no etymology. In 
Singhalese ATwra^wt^* Elephant Stud.* 
(It IS not in the Singhalese Diet., but it 
is in the otticial Glo^ry of Tet'Tns, &<*.), 
and our friend Dr. Rost suggests 
Kurawa-nnyaka, ‘Chief of the Knr- 
awa* as a probable origin. This is 
confirmed by the form Voamnkea in 
Valentijn, and by another title which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, viz. Gagi~ | 
naicke (Names, &c,, p. 11), i,e. Gaji- 
ndyaka, from Gajtt, ‘an elephant.* [The 
N.E.IK remarks that 8(jme authorities 
give for the first x^art of the word Skt. 
Kariy ‘elephant,’] 

1672. — “ There is a certain seawjn of the 
year when the old elephant discharges an 
oil at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like miul creatures, and 
often break the neck of their carnac or 
driver. ” — BaUlaeus, Qenn. ed. 422, (See 
MUST.) 

1685. — “0 oonaoa ^ ostava de Ijaixo 
delle tinha bum la^ cpie metia em hfta das 
niios ao bravo.” — hibeiro, f. 496. 

1712.— '“The aforesaid author (P. Fr. 
Caspar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador> 
ing the most Holy . Hacranient at the Sh 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
»iay in India they make the procession of 
Carpus iJominif because of the calm 
weather. 1 doubt not that the ConULCM of 
these animals had taught them to perfonn 
these sets of apparent adoration. But* at 


the same time there appears to be Retigioa 
and Piety innate in the Elephant.” “—In 
Btuteau, s.v. Blrphaute. 

1726. — After that (at Mongeer) one 
gi>6H over a great walled area, and f^in 
through a gate, which Ls adorned on either 
side with a great stone elephant with a 
Canutk on it.” — Valentiju, v. 167. 

M “ CoumakeM, who stable the new^ 
caught elephants, and tend them.” — Vu/rti- 
tijn, A’a/rt#.-*, &t*., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. — “ A^ ho w;4s one Morning going to 
the Kiver to l»o wa.shcd, with his Cunaok 
or Rider on his Back, be chaiice«l to put 
his Trunk in ;it the Taylc>r’.s Window.” — 
A. Ilomiltou, ii. 1 10; fed. 1744, ii. 109], 
This is the only instuice of English use 
that we know (except Mr. Carl lkx:k'a ; and 
he is not an Englishman, though hi.H lxx>k is 
iu English). It is the himous story of the 
Elephant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

fl8ill.--“ With the sitmo judgment an 
elephant will task his streuigth, without 
human direction. ‘ 1 have seen,’ says 
M. D’Ohsimville, ‘two occupied in beating 
down a wall which their eomacs (keepers) 
laid desired them to do. . . .’ Library of 
Entertaining Knotrtf^Ige, Quadruiteds, it. 167. J 

1884. — “1'he carnac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control tl»e l)eAst, which roared 
and trumpeted with indignation.” — C. Back, 
Tcfnplti and Khphants, p. 22. 

COBOMANDEL, n.]i. A name 
which has been long applied by Phiro- 
peans to the Northern lamil Country, 
or (more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Peidusula of India from 
Pt. Cali mere northward to the mouth 
of the Kisti>a, soiiietiiiies to Oriasa. 
It corresp*)nd.'? pretty nearly t-o the 
Maabar of Marco Polo and "the Ma- 
homiiiedau writers of his age, though 
that is defineii more accuratdy as froiu 
0. Comorin to Nellf>re. 

Much that is fanciful lias been 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Kunl-mandata, the 
Realm of the Kurus (Trans. R. As. 
Soc. iii. 157). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Dravidtan Qrammary 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar name from 
that of Karimamal (‘black sand*), tRe 
name of a small village on the coast 
north of Madras, whicli is habitually 
nronouiiced and written Coromandel by 
Europiaii n.\sidents at Madnis. [The 
same suggestion was made earlier (see* 
fVilkSy Hist. Sketches, ed. 1869, i. b, 


* **Thlii elephaDt Is a very plcnis Buinial”— a 
German friend once observed In India, mlaled by 
the double eenee of hla vernacular froma (* harm* 
leiM, Ume ' an well an ‘ ploua or Innocent 
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note)]. The leanied author, in his cated U) Varahasv&nii near the Seven 
second edition, has given up this sug- Pagodas. We have other «juite analo> 
gestidn, and has accepted tliat to whidi gous names in early inscnptiona, e.g. 
we adhere. But Mr. P. Brown, the llama ndalam {C(^y]ou), L^arruinAalarn^ 
eminent Telugu stdiolar, in repeating Tmdaimi\uidlam^ &c. 
the former siiggefition, ventures posi- Ohola, as the name of a Tamil 
tively to assert: “The earliest Portu- people and of their rojal dynasty 
giiese sailors pronounced this Coro- appears as OHoilct in one' of Asoka^s 
mande,}^ and called the whole coast by inscriptions, and in the Telugn inscrip- 
this name, which was unknown to tlie lions of the Chalukya dynasty. Nor 
Hindus”;* a passage conUiiiing in can we. doubt that the same name is 
three line.s .several errors. Again, a ; represented by twpa, of Ptolemy who 
W'riter in the Ind. Antiguary (i. 380) reigned at *ApKaroO (Arcot), 
s]>eaks of this supjiosed origin of the who reigned at *Op0ovpa (Wariur), 
name as “ pretty generally accepted,” and the ZQpat who dwelt inland 

and prrKceds to give an imaginative from the site of Madras.* 
explanation of how it was propagated. Tht? word Xo/i, as applied to the 
Thfc.se etvinologie.s ani founded on a Tanjore country, occurs in Marco Polo 
c orrupted fonn of the name, and the (Bk. iii. ch. 20), showing that Clmla in 
.*'ame remark w<Mild apply to Khara- some form was used in bis day. 
nuutdaUxm^ the ‘ hot country,^ which i Indeed h'o/i is ust*d in Ceylon.t And 
Bp. Caldwell mention.s as one of the • althougli the ni Baldaeus 

name.s given, in Telugu, U) the eaaUTii I and other Dutch writers ha, a«* pro- 
coast. Padre Paoliiio gi\e.s the natue nounced in their language, ambiguous 
more accurately as i.hohi (?.r. Cholu) or erroiieon.s, Valenti pi (1726) calls the 
mamlalavi^ but his e.vplanation of it country and defines it as extend- 

a« nuNining the (^ountry of Vhvlam (or ing from Negapalam to Orissa, saying 
^uwtIr}--’>>orghum vuUjare, Per.s.) is that it derived iUs name from a certain 
erroneous. An absurd etymology' is ‘ kingdom, and adding that mmidalam 
given by Teixeira (Relacum de Harmuz^ j is ‘ kingflom.’ t that this re.sj:>ectable 
28; 1610), Ho write.s : “ (Vi J writer had already distinctly indicated 
or (’horo Biidel, t.e, Ri<*e Port, IxTaitse | the true etymology of CorormndeL 
of the great ex]K)rt of rice fiH'uu thence.” j Some old documents in Valentijn 
He apparently compounds H. c/mu/, .speak i»f the ‘old city of Coromandel.* 
chdicnl, ‘cooke<l ricc’(!) and bandel, j It is not aUsolutely clear what place 
f.e. bandar (q.v.) ‘harbour.’ This is Nvius .v» <al]ed (piohahly by the Arabs 
a very good type of the way ctynudogies in their fashitm of »alJing a chief town 
are made by .some people, and then by the name «)f the Country), but the 
confidently repeated. indiration.s point almost certainly to 

The name is lu fact Chdramandala, Ne^i]iatam.§ 
the lh«alm of CJi^ra ; this being the The oldest European mention of the 
Tamil form of the verv aneient title name is, we believe, in the Roteiro de 


of the Tamil King.s who reigned at 
Tanjore. This correct explanation of 
the name was^ aln-ady given by 
D’Anville (.schj Echirnssnnnu^^ i>. 117), 
and by AV. Hamilton in 1820 (li. 405), 
by liitt4»T, (plot ing him in 1836 
(jKrdkundey vi. 296) ; by the late M. 
lieiuaud in 1845 (Relati<my &c., i. 
Ixxxvi.) ; and by Sir Walt.er Elliot 
in 1869 (/. Ethnol Sor. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occiins in the. forms 
CSholamaiidlalam or Solamandalam 
on the great Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (lllh centuryX and in an in- 
scription of A.D. 1101 at u temple dedi- 


Frwro dti (invuij whorti it appears as 
Choxnandarla. The .slujrt Italian 
narrative of Hieronymo da Sto. 
Stefano i-s however, perhaps earlier 
still, and lie curiously enough gives 
the name in exactly the modern form 
“Coromandel,” though jwrhajis his C 

* Up. Caldwt^M’s (7ofnp. Gram., IS, 95, Ac. 
t Hop TenJtrnl, i. 395. 

i “This roa.'it Vicais commonly tlvft coirupted 
Tmmp of Ckorornavdtl. and i» now cAllod only thus ; 
but thtt richt name m Sjola-mamlaUim, after k^oIu, 
a certain kingdom of that name, and mandcuamt 
'a kingdom,' one that used in the old times to be 
an independent and mighty empire.”— Ko/. v. a 
I t.g. 1075.—*' Hence the country . . . has be- 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were 
itvluced to build a touii on the site of the ohi 


* N.8. V. 148. He had said the same Oentoo (Jentie/re) city CAiomorideten. "-Import 

in earlier writings, and was apparently tlie original on the Hnteh Conquests iii (./pylon and & India, 
author of this suggestion. (But see above. J by Rgldoof Van Gams m Pole v. (Ceylon) gU. 
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Iiad originally a cedilla (Ramueio^ i. f. 
345v.). These instances sutfice to show 
that the name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama and his com- 
panions knew the east coast only by 
nearaay, and no doubt derived their 
information chiefly from Mahommedan 
traders, through th^lr “ Moorish ” 
interpreter. That the name was in 
fainilmr Mahommedan luse at a later 
date may be seen from Rowlandson’s 
Translation of the ToJifat-iil-Mujdhidin^ 
where we find it stated that the Franks 
had built fortresses “ at Meelanoor {i.e. 
Mailapur or San Tomo) ana Naga- 
patam, and other i)orts of Solmundiu,” : 
showing that tlie name was used by I 
them just as w'e use it (p. 153). Again i 
(p. 154) tliis writer says that the | 
Mahomiuedaiis of Malabar were cut i 
off from extra- Indian trade, and j 
limited “to the ports of Guzerat, the ! 
Concan, Solmondid, and the countrio>i 
about Kaeel.” At page 160 of the • 
same work we have mention of “ Coro- 
mandel and other parts,” but we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original Arabic. Varthema (1510) has 
Oioimandel, i.e. Chomiandel, but 
w’hich Eden in his translation (1577, 
which probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de- 
forms into Gyromandel (f. 3965). 
TAlbuquerque in his Cartm (see p. 135 
W a letter of 1513) luis Choromandell 
jMunm.] Barbosji has in the Portu- 
guese edition of the Lislion Auideiny, 
Ghnrunandal ; in the SjKin. MS. 
translate by I^rd Stanley of .Alderley, 
Gholmendcd and Chelmender, [)’Allx>- 
querque’s Commentaries (1557X Mendez 
FixLto (c. 1550) and Barros (1553) have 
OhOTOinandel, and Garcia De Orta 
(1563) Ohantmandel. The ambiguity 
of the (A, soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Caronuindel, which we find in Parke-Vs 
Mendoza (1589), and Coromandyll, 
among other s|)elling8, in the English 
▼enion of Castanhe& (1582). Cesare 
Federici ^faas in the Italian (1587) 
CBiiainunandel (pro1>ably pronounced 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
trani^tion of 1599 has Ooromanddl. 
This form thenceforward generally pre- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions. A Madras dotcument of 
1672 in Wheeler has OomiaiidelL and 
so have the early Bengal reco^ in 
the India Office ; Dampier (1689) has 


Ooromondtl (L 509) ; Lockyer (1711) 
has “the Coast of Oonuadtl”; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Ohormondel (i. 349) ; 
ed. 1744, i. 351 ; and a paper of about 
1759, published by Dalrymple, has 
“ Ohoromaadel Co^t ” (Omnt. Repert. 
i. 120-121). The poet Thomson has 
Goimandel : 

** all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch'd through gor- 
geous Ind 

Fallon CormamieVs CcKistor Malabar." 

Summer. 

The Portuguese appear to have 
adhered in the main to the correcter 
form Choromandel : e.g. Arckivio Port. 
Oriental^ fasc, 3, p. 480, and pamm. 
A PnHe‘»tant Missionary Cate«*hisni, 
printed at Tram[uebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguesi* schools in India has : 
“na casta das Malabaros ipie chama 
Corxnandel.” Bernier has “ la cote de 
Koromandel ” (Amst. ed. ii. 322). W. 
Hamilton says it is written Chora- 
inandel in the Madras Records until 
1779, which is substantially correct. 
In the MS. “List of Persons in the. 
Service of the Rt. Honble. K. I. 
(-ompauy in Fr>rt St. George and otlier 
places on the Coast of Choromandell,*’ 
preserved in tlie Indian Office, that 
spelling continues dowji to 177^ In 
that year it is (‘hanged to Coromandel. 
In the French tninslation of Ibii 
Batuta(iv. 142) we find ( ^orimandel, hnt 
this is only the perverse and mislead- 
ing manner of Frenchimm, who make 
Jiiiius Caesar -.ross from “France” to 
“ England.” The word is Ma'bar in 
the original. [AllKKn-ien^uc {Comni. 
Hak. Soc. i. 41) s])eA8 of a violent 
.s<iuall under the name of mra de Coro- 
mandeL'l 

CORPORAL FORBES, s. A 

soldier’s grimly jesting name for 
(Jholera Morhiis. 

1829. — “Wc are all pretty well, only the 
regiment in aickly. and a great (piaiitity are 
in hoiipital with tlie Corporal Forhot, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or nay who oomee there,’*— In Kipp's 
Memoirs, li. 218. 

OOSBLAL,a. An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Keddali 
of Benml. The word is Sp. corral, *a 
court* &c., Port, curm^ ‘a cattle-pen, 
a pafidock.’ The Americana have the 
same word, direct from the Spankh, 
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in common use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verb ‘ to ccrral^^ t.e. 
to enclose in a pen, to pen. The word 
kraal applied to native camps^ and 
villages at the Cape of GkxKi Hope 
wpears to he the same ' word intro- 
diiced there by the Dutch. The word 
corral is explained by Bluteau : “A 
rei*eptacle for any kind of (^ttle, with 
railings round it and no r(x>f, in 
which respect it diH'ers fnjm Oortc^ 
which is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 



c. 1270. — “ When morning came, ami 1 nwe 
and had ho.ard auLSH, I pna-Iainiod a couiicii 
to be hold in ihu open hjnico (corral) l»etween 
my house and that of Montaragon.*’ — 
Ohron. <tf JamfS uf Aragor^ tr. by Fostn\ 
i. 65. 

HOI. “And thi'i most pm ami tho.se 
chu|Hil.s were very rich, ami very finely 
wrought with goUl and azure, and enameUed 
tiles {a-iuttgus ) ; ami within there wa.s a groat 
corral, with trees and Uuiks of water.’* — 
Cfanjof cv. Comp. Mnrihuui^ 123. 

1672.-’ “ About Mature they catch the 
KlephantK w'ith Coraala ” hut 

King. (Jonwi)^ 168. 

1860. - In Emerson Tonnent 8 C^gfony 
Bk. Vni. ch. iv. the corral i.s fully do- 
scrilted. 

1880. - “ A few htindrefl jKmiids expended 
in houKOM, and the erociicvri uf corallB in the 
neighUmrhuod of a permanent stream will 
form a lianiH of oporation.s.'' (In C-olorado.) 
— Fortnigkihj Hev.y Jan., 125. 

GOBUNDIJM, s. Tliis i.s dc.scribed 
by Dana under the .sjuirics Sjippbire, 
as including the grey and uarki^r 
coloured opaque crystallised sjKH’imeiis. 
The word appears to In* Indian. 
Hhakcapear gives Hind, kurand, Dakh. 
ktirnnd. Littrc attributes the origin 
to Skt,. kuruHfuin^ which Williams 
^ves as the name of several plants, 
but also as *a ruby.’ lu Telugu we 
have kumvindamy and in Tamil kurun^ 
dam for the siilistance in present 
question ; the last is proliably the 
direct origin of the term. 

c, 1666. — “Cet emeri hlanc se trouve par 
piorree dans un lieu {lartioiilior du Koianme. 
at s'apcHs Corlnd en langue Teleugui.” — 
TkeveruUt v. 297. 

OOSHIN, n.P. This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
17th centuries to a iMirt cm the we^rt/ern 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
have lieen near Bassein, if not identical 


with it. Till Quite recently this was 
all that could oe said on the subject, 
but Prof. Forchhainnier of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
Ikorne by Bassein, viz. Kusima or /fTtuu- 
managara, a city founded about the 
l>eginning of the 5th century. Kudmor 
mxi^abi was the western province 
of the Delta Kingdom which we know 
as Peg)i. The Buwuese corrupted the 
name of Ktutuma into KusrnHn and 
Kothein, and Alompra after his coii- 
ijnest of Pegu in the middle of the IStli 
«-*entury, changed it to Baihdn, So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Forchhannner (see Notes on Early Hiet. 
and Geog. of Br. Burnui, No. 2, p. 12) ; 
thoiigb familiar and constant use of 
the wor<i w'hich appears to 

lui a form of B^isaeiny in the English 
writings of 1750-60, ])iibli8hed by 
Dairy nip] e (Or. R^per^orVy pasnvi\ 
si*ein.s nardly cousLsient with this 
statement of the origin of Basgein. 
[Col. Temple (Ind, Anf. xvii. 19 segq.y 
J. R. A. 5. 1893, p. 885) disputes the 
alM>ve explanation. According to him 
the account of the change of name by 
Alompm is false history ; the cliange 
from initial p to k is not isolated, and 
the word Htiaseiji itself does not date 
Iwyond 1780.] 

The last publicati<.>n in which Cosmin 
appears is the Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or Irabalty,” made in 1796, 
by EiLsign T. W^'ood of the Bengal 
Engineers, w}ii«*li .‘M'companies SynWs 
Account (IxmdoTi, 1800). This show's 
lK)th CWintn, and Persaim or Bassein^ 
.some 30 or 40 miles apiirt. But the 
former wa^ proliably taken from an 
older cliart, and from no actual 
knowledge. 

c, 1165.— “Tw'o shijw arrived at the har- 
l>oar KuBTCUna in Aramana, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the port 
Sapattota, over which Kurttipuraram was 
governor.'* — Bengal^ vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1016. - ** Anriqiie Lemo set sail right well 
equipiied, with 60 Portuguese. And pur- 
suing his voyage ho captured a junk 
belonging to P<«u merchants,^ which he 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
so make a great pro6t. But on reaching 
the (xiast he could not make the port 
Martaban, and hail to make the mouth of 
the Kiver of Pegu. . . . Twenty leaguee 
from the bar there is another city culed 
Gonnb^ in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business. . . CVmt, ii. 474. 
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1545 . — **• . ..and 17 mraons only out of 
83 who were on board, Minff saved in the 
boat, made their way for 5 days along the 
coast; intending to nut into the river of 
Connim, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (t.r. Goa) in the king's 
lacker ship. . . M. PitUo, ch. cxlvii. 

1554.--‘^Cos]nyin . . . the currency is the 
same in this port that i^ used in Poguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Poguu.” — A, NuTie:^ 38. 

1666.” '“In a few days they put into 
COBmi, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the nows, and then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and the [)eople 
who wore dwelling there.” — Couto^ Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c. 1570. — “They go it vp the riuer in 
fouro dales . . . with the hood, to a City 
called Cofimin .* . . whither the Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or raarkes 
of euei^ man. . . . Nowo from Counin to j 
the citie Pegu ... it is all plaine and a j 
gocxlly Country, and in 8 dayes you may [ 
make your voyage.” — Ca^ir Frederih. in ' 
Hakl. ii. 366-7. 

1585.—“ the 6th October we came to . 
Goflmi, the territory of which, from side to ! 
aide is full of wcxxis, freiiuented by (larrots, I 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures.”— Cr. JBafbi, f. 94. 

1587. — “ Wo entered the barre of Negrais, 
which is a bnuie barre. and hath 4 fadomes 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, w’hich is a very ; 
pretio towne, and standeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnished with all things . . . 
the bouses are all high built, set T{ion great 
high postes . . . for feare of the Tygers, 
which las very rnany.”~7f. Filch y in HakL 
ii. 390. 

1613.— “The Portuguese prrjcoeded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banha Dcla's (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Counim 
(a place adjoinii^ Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan. "—^ocarro, 
132. 

C08PETIB, I1.I). This is a name 
which used creatlv to perplex us on 
the 16th ana 17th century maps of 
India, e,g. in Blaeu’s Atlas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Uimgea Delta. Considering how the 
gec^phical names of different ages 
ana different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kaffirdrvpo§ of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield ! The difficulty was fwilvea 
by the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
Prof. Blochmann, who has fiointed out 


Aa Soc, Beng.f xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of C^iMkti, ^Lord of J^^hants,' 
the traditional title of the Kiuigs of 
Orissa. The title Gnjpati was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no Chaicravarttiy or Universal Mo- 
narch (see CHUCKERB UTT7). Gajavati 
rules the South ; Asvapati (Lord of 
Horse.s) the North ; dhhatrapati (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the West; Naravati 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later days 
these titles were variously appropriate 
(.see Liissmy ii. 27 scq.y And Aklmr, 
as will l>e seen Iwlow, adopted these 
iiaine^, with others of liLs own devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of cards* 
There is a Raja (jajpatif a chief Za- 
miiidar of the country north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akhar (se»i Ellmty v. 399 and 
vi. 65, &<:.) wlio is i»f course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 

c. 700 (?).— “In times when there was no 
(Tkairamrtti King . . . Chen-pu 
dclfw) was divided among four lunln. The 
southern was the Ix>rd uf Elephants (Qaja- 
pati), kc. . . — Introd. U> Si-yu-ki (in 

Pilcrim Bouddh,)y ii. Ixxv. 

15.53. — “On the other or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis (os Bcngalo$) hold the Kingdom of 
CoeiMtir, whose plains at the time of the 
risings of the ('lange.s are H<x>ded after the 
fashion of those of the River Nile.” — /farms, 
Deo, IV. ix. cap. I. 

This and the next i>a.saage compared show 
that Barroe whs not aware that Cofpftir and 
UijkjpLiii were tto same. 

„ “Of this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Oen- 
txKi and Moors of those [larts say that God 
has given to each its i)eciiiiar gift : to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; t) that of Hisnaga men 
most skilful in the use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Duly multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to (^)ii a vast number of 
horses. And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, viai. : 
Stpatijy Qaapaty, Noro{katy, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty.” — harro»y ibid. [These titles ajp- 
pear to bo ABtnjpatiy “Lord of Horses"; 
oajapatl ; NampaJtiy “ I^ord of Men *’ ; 
BhUpatiy “Lord of FArth”; QopoHy “Lord 
of C'attle."] 

c. 1590.— “His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards.^ 1st. Ath- 
wapatiy the lord of horses. ITie highest card 
represents a King on horseback, resembling 
the King of DihU. . . . 2Dd. OaJlNlii, the 
King whose power lies in the nummr of his 
elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. . • • 3rd. 
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NarpaJtit a King whose power lies in his in- 
fantry. as is we cfuie with the rulers of 
Bijiipilr/’ i. 306. 

0 . 1590. — Orissa contains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command of Qnjeputty -" — Aym (by Otad- 
win), ed. 1800, ii. ll ; [od. Jarreit^ ii. 126]. 

1753.—** Herodote fait aiissi mention 
d’uno ville do Ca*p(Uyru» situ^e vers le 
haut du deuve Indus, ce <400 Mercator a 
era correspondre h une denomination qui 
existe dans la Gdographie moderne, sans 
alteration marquee, aavoir Coapetir. la 
notion qu*on a de Coapetir se tire de 
Thistorien Porttigais .Jean do Barros . . . 
la situation n'ost plus cello i{ui conviont k 
Caspatyrus,*' — l)\4nnlfey 4 

COSS, 8. The mast usual popular 
lUHasure of distance in India, but like 
the mile in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up 
to a recent date, varying much in 
different hxalitiei). 

The Ski. word is krom^ which also 
is a measure of distance, but originally 
flimiitied ‘a call,’ hence the distance at 
which a man’s call can he heard.* 

In the Pali vocfihularv called Ahhid- 
h4fnapp(tdimkdy which is of the 12th 
century, tne w'ord a|»p(uirs in the form 
ktm; and niiarly this, kusy is the ordi- 
nary Hindi, knroh is a Persian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
Mahommedan authors and in early 
travellers. Tliese latter (English) 
often w'rilc course^ ll is a notable 
circumatance. that, according to Wi-au- 
tell, the Yakuts of N. Sil>eria reckon 
distance by ktotises (a word which, 
considering the Russian way of wait- 
ing Turkish and Persian wonls, mu.*it 
he identical with kos). With them 
this measure i.s “indicaU*d by the time 
ne<;essary to <(K>k a juece of meat.” 
Kioss Ls=to about r> i^erstsj or 1| miles, 
in hilly or marshy country, i>ut on 
plain gniund to 7 rersf-s or 2J miles.+ 
The Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their langiuige is a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion ari.ses whether tlie. form 
kos may not hav*r come with the Mon- 


* " It Is chftmcbfriNlic of this rrjfiou (central 
forastri of Ceylon) tliAt in traversing th« forest 
they calculate Dntir niart'Jt, not hy the ey^or by 
ntswureM of distance, but by mouihIs. Tints a 
' dog's cry* indicatos a qiiartor of a mile. : a * cock's 
orow,' Homeihine mon^ ; and a * h*»tt ' implies the 
space over vrhlcm a man ran l>e heanl when shout- 
ing that particular monosyllable 'it the piUrh of 
Ills voice. ^ — rmiienf's Ceyhtt, ii. .W2. In BL Canara 
also to this day such expresMiuns as "a horn’s 
blow," **a man's call," are useit in the estimation 
ofdlatanoea. (Hee under GO W.l 
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gols into India, and modified the 
previous krokb^ But this is met bv 
the existence of the word ko$ in Pftli, 
as mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement^ or 
estimation, 4 krohs went to the yojana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the roifte of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the ytjjana of his 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cuiiniiigham makes it 7^ or 8, Fergus- 
son 6 ; hut taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient kos would be 1| 
miles. 

The kos as laid dowTi in the Ain fed. 
Jarrett, in. 414] was of 5000 gaz [see 
GUDGE]. The official decision of the 
British Covernmeiii has assigned the 
length of Akliar’a IldJii gaz as 33 inche.s, 
and this would make Akbar.s 
2 m. 4 f. 183J yards. Actual measure- 
ment of road cfLstiinces Viet ween 6 pair 
of Akhar’.s kos-raindrs* near Delhi, ^ve 
a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In the greater pari of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is about 
2 miles, but it is much less as you 
approath tlie N.W. In the upj)er part 
of the Dotih, it is, with fair accuracy, 
miles. In Buhdelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m. {Carnegy\ or, according 
to Beames, even 4 m. [In Madras it 
is 2^ m., and in Mysore the SuUdni 
kos IS alH)Ut 4 111 .] Reference may be 
made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Pr {imp's Essnysy ii. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Heames's etl. of Elliot’s Glossary 
(“ The Pnees of the N.- JV. Provinces,^* 

ii. 194). The latter eilitor remarks 

that in several of the country 

thi^Tc an*, two kinds of Aw, a palckd and 
a kiichehd kos, a ilouiile .system which 
pervade,^ all tin? weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other jiarts of ilie. world [see 
PUCKA I. 

c. fi00.-“ “ A gtnyiifi'h (or league — see GOW) 
is two lmBaMi'’-^AmanikosftOf ii. 2, 18. 

c. 600.— “The dosoendant of KukulsUui 
[!.f. Rama) haviug gone half a krofta. . . — 

Ragkunimsdf xiii. 79, 

c. 1340.— *' As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-Eurdh ." — Jbn Bntuta, 

iii. 95. 

,, ** 'rhe Sultan gave orders to assign 

me a certain number of villages. . • . 


***.., that Royal Alle^ of Trees pUnted by 
the command of JeAan-Gvirr, and continued by 
the same order for 160 leagues, with little PynmMs 
or TuTTots erected every half l6ague."->Bcniisr, 
B.T. 91 : (ed. Conslabltt 2M). 
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They were at a distance of 16 Kurllbt from 
Dihfi/*— /ftn Bdtuta, 388. 

c. 1470.—** The Sultan sent ten visiers to 
encounter him at a distance of ten Kon (a 
ior is equal to 10 versts). . . Ki- 

Kh'a, 26, in India in the. X Vth Vent. 

„ **From Chivil to Jooneer it is 
20 Kors; from Jooneer to Beder 40 ; from 
Beder to Kulongher, t) Kon; from Beder 
to Kolulverg, 9.*’ — Ibid. p. 12. 

1528. — **1 directed Ohikni&k Beg, by a 
writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to K&bul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
minAr or turret, twelve gez in height, on 
the top of which he wa.s to constnict a 
pavilion. . . — Buber, 393. 

1537.—“. . . that the King of Portugal 
should hold for himself and all his ae* 
scendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the (Mty of Mangualor (in Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 2^ eoucees round alnmt. 
. . .” — Treaty in S. Botelho, Toinfto, 225. 

c. 1550. — ** Being all unmanned by their 
love of Raghoba, they had gone but two 
Koa by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted .'* — BUrndyana of 
Tula DUtMy by GnACSe, 1878, p. 119. 

[1604. — *‘Attbo rate of four (Cocet) 
the league by the calculation of the Moors.” 
— Ccafo, Dec. XII., Bk. J. cap. 4.] 

1616. — **The three and twentieth ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Brara* 

{ loore, 418 English miles, the Courses V>eing 
onger than towards the Sea.” — <S;r T. Rite, 
in Purchae, i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

** *‘The len^h of these forcnaine<i 
Provinces is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, eve^ Indian Course 
beii^two English miles.” — 7>*rry, in Bun hus, 

1623. — “The distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos, or oorQ, which is 
all one ; and every cog or coni is half u 
/er»tmg or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little leas than two Italian 
[English] miles.”—/*, deihi ValU, ii. 504 ; 
[H2k. Soc.i. 23]. 

1648. — **. . , which two Coes are erpiiva- 
lont to a Dutch mile.”— Pr/n Ticiet, Hm. 
BegchrLjv. 2. 

1666. — !*. . . une eosse qui est la me- 
sure dcs Indes pour I’espace des lieiix, est 
environ d'uno demi-lxeue,”— v. 
12 . 

OOMAOBL, s. It M most orfibable 
that uiis Russian tena for tne. mili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire has 
come origiiij^lly from kwtstdk^ a word 
of o1)si:ure origin, hut which* fi*om its 
adoption in Central Aisia we may ven- 
ture to call Turki. {SchuyUr^ furkiB^ 
Ian, i. 8.1 It appears in Pavet de 
Coarteille^s Diet. Turk^Oriental as 


vagabond; okvetUurier . . anagroqus^ 
m comvaffiMni chcuomt bin iPoux."^ 
But in tnaia it became common in the 
sense of predatory horaemau’ and 
freelxKiter. 

1366.— ** On receipt of this bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans ; Ist. That 1 should turn Coi- 
sack, and never m.sM 24 hours in one place, 
imd plunder all that came to hand.” — Mem. 
o/ TimUr, tr. by tStetrarl, p. 111. 

[1609. — In a Letter from the Com^iany to 
the factors at Bantam mention is made of 
one **Sophony Cosuke,” or os he is also 
styled in the Court Minutes “the Kusse.” — 
BvrthctXHl, Fir»t Book, 288. J 

1618.— **CoBtack8 {Ci>gacchi) . . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a c<c>ilection of |>eople of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedienoo 
to no prince ; but dwelling far From cities in 
fastnesses among the woms or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the b<x)ty of their 
swords . . . employ themselves in perpetual 
inroads and cniisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e, of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. ... As I 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
selves one day the capture of Ckmstantinople, 
saying that rate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that they 
have clear prophecies to that effect.”— /\ 
de//a Vatu, i. 614 

c. 1752.- --“ His Iwsaki . . . wore liker 
wise upix>inted to sex round and plunder the 
camp of the French. . . .” — Uigt. of Hydor 
Siiik, tr. by MUfg, p. 36. 

1813. — ** By the byo, how do (Darke's 
friends t^e CouackB, whvj seem to be a 
band of Circassians and other SHrmatians, 
c*ome to bo called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great T(N>rkee tril)e on the 
hanks of the Jaxaries ? Kuizauk is used 
about Delhi fi^r a highwaynuiii. Can it ho 
\ {ns I have heard) an Arabic MnfMtHyh 
(exaggeration) frrmi h'zk (plunder) applied 
to ail predatory trili&s T'- -Bfphin*tone, in 
Life, i. 264. 

1819.— ** Homo da.shing loader may . . , 
gather a predatory hand round his standard, 
which, composed ns it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Kuuauk, might still give us an infi- 
nite deal of trouble. —/5iVf. ti. 68. 

c. 1823.—** The term CoMftck is used be- 
cause it is the one by whi<*h the Mahrattas 
describe their own si»ecies of warfare. In 
their language the word Coflikee (Iwrrowod 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) nieafiN predatory.”— 3/(c/ro/iM, Central 
India, 3d ed. i. 69. 

OOSSID, 8. A courier or running 
messenger ; Arab, kilgid, 

1682.—**! received letters by a OoiNdd 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catohpoole, 
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dated ya 18 th inatant from Muzoodamd, 
Bulohimdli rMidenoe/'— Diary, Deo. 
20th ; [Hak. 800. i. 68]. 

[ 16 ^.— **Haveiiig detained the COMittf 
4 or 6 Daioi.* Wfr?. ii. Ixiz.] 

1890. — ‘^nierefore Ilecember the 2d. in 
the eTening, word wan brought bv the 
Broker to our President^ of a Coasava Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Kori- 
naviih, injoyning our immediate Release.’* 
— OvingUm, 416. 

1748,— The Tappiea [dkk runnen] on 
the road to (^njam being grown so ex* 
ceedin^ly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our packets may 
be forwarded much faster ny Caaaida 
[mounted postmen*].” — In Ijmg^ p. 3. 

c. 1759 . — “For the performance of this 
arduous . . . duty, which required so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kaaldif or messengorR, who from bead 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were sta- 
tioned in every (luarter of the country.” — 
//. »/J£ydur Nail, 126. 

1803. — “I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of eonidf with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur.”— 
WeUington, iiT 169. 


008SI1CBAZAB, 


Properly 


KdH, the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting tbe plural. The name of a 
hill p^ple of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains immediately 
north of Silhet in Eastern Benm. 
Many circumstances in relation to tnis 
{leople are of high interest, such as 
their practice,^^down to our own d^, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in the female line, &c. 
Shillong, the modem seat of adminis- 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
v^alley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which are compre- 
hended in that government, is in the 
Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. The Kasiae seem 
to lie the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibn Batata as mentioned in 
the quotation : 

c. 1346.— “The people of these mountains 
resemble Turks IVkrtara), and are veiy 
strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of another nation.” — 
Ihn Balvta, iv. 216. [See KHA8TA.] 


Xdnmbilxitr. A t < )wn no longer ex isting, 
which clostdy adjoinwl tne city of 
Murshldabilil,' but preceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the most im- 
portant factories of the East India 
C>>mpaiiy in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen- 
tury. [“ In 1666 the r\>inpany estab- 
lished a factory at Cossiiu bazaar, 
' Oaatle Baxaar.*” — {Birdwood. Rep, on 
Old Bee, 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Oaatle Bnzzar (p.- 36). 

1665. — “That evening I arrived at Casen* 
Basar, where 1 was welcom'd by Monheir 
Arnold van Wnchtmdfmk, Director of all 
Factories in Bengal.”-" 

K.T., ii, 66; [ed, Balt, 1 . 131. Bernier 
(£.T. p. 141 ; ed. ConMahU, 440) has 
Kauem- Bazar ; in the map, p, 464, k<unn- 
haxarj] 

1676.— “Kasssmbasar. a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengata, sends abroad every 


1780.— “The first thing that struck my 
observation on entering the arena was the 
similarity of the dresses worn by the differ- 
ent tribes of Cuaseahs or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountain from 
w'hence they came.”— It. Lindeay, in 
Livee qf the Lindeayit, iii. 182. 

1789. — We understand the Cossyiht 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westw^ 
of Sylhet, have Cf>mmitted some very daring 
acts of violence.” — In Setan-Karr, ii. 218. 

1790. — “Agree<l and Ordered, that the 

Trade of Sylhet ... be declar^ entirely 
free to lUl the natives . . . under the fol- 
lowing Regulations: — 1st. That they shall 
not supply the COMyaha or other Hill- 
f»eople with Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . — In Setoii- 

Aorr, ii, 31. 


[1678.— “Catsumbaiar.'’ See quotation 
under DADNT.} 

008BTA,n.p. More properly Kcfna, 
but now officially Khdat ; in the lan- 
gtiage of the people themselves ki- 

* This gloM U a mistake. 


00BTTT8. (See PUTGHOCK.) 

COT, s. A light bedstead. There 
is a little difficulty alnnit the true 
origin of this word. It is univers^ 
as a sea-term, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very generally takeu by cluuCMp* 
(q.v.i and eot^ tlumgh well under* 
stooa, is not in such prevalent Euro- 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to Iwurrack furniture, ttd 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last cbaracteriatie 
have very frequently lieen introdueed 
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from tfie south. There are, however, 
both in aiorth and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop* 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. lu the north we have H. 
kfuU and khatwd, both used in this 
sen^, the latter also in Siinskrit ; in 
the south, Tarn, and Malay al. a 

form adopted by the Poftuguese. The 

? notations sliow, however, no Anglo- 
ndian use of the word in any form 
but cot. 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perrdexed by the use ot qucUre 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see Tam Cringle l)elow). A Spanish 
lady tells us that catre^ or catre de 
tigera (“ scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
h^tead wdth X-trestles. Catre is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to l>e of Indian 
origin ; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (pn)bably 
accidental) to cMrpifi. 

1663.— “The Camarij (Zamorin) who was 
at the end of a house, placed <in a bedstead, 
which the}" call catle. . . Burros^ 

Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1667. — “The kin(? c^^mmanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that spr^t, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpeted 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth." — Hak. See. ii. 
204. 

1666.— “The king was set on a catel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white .silk and gold. . . 
Damian de Ckrtrti, d^l R. 7>om Kmannety 

48. 

1600. — “ Ho retired to the hospital of the 
sick and p(x>r, and there had his cell, the 
walla of which were of c<Mirse palm -rants. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thom^, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was als<^> 
a catre of coir, with a stone for pillow ; and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
of that bouse." — Luerna^ V. do P. F, Xavier, 
199. 

[1613.—“ Here hired a eatele and 4 men 
to have carried me to Agra."— Dawwerr, 
LeUen, i. 277. 

[1634.—“ The better sort slcei^e upon eoti, 
or Beds two foot high, matted or done 
frith girth-web." — SirT. Uerherij Trac. 149. 
N-B.D.] 

1648.— “ Indian l>edstead8 or Cadels."— 
Fmi Tmit, 64. 


1673.—“. . . where did sit the King in 
State on a Gott or Bed."— 18. 

1678.—“ Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse oommanded the cor- 
poral Edward Short, to tie Savage doivn 
on his cot." — In WAecfer, i. 106. 

1685. — “I hired 12 stout fellows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion). . . ." — hedges, JHarift Jnly 29 ; 
[Hak Soc. i. 203]. 

1688. — “In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
G^rge, also Men take their Cotta or little 
Field-Be<ls and put them into the Yards, 
and go to sleep in the Wt.*' - Dampirr s 
Voijages, ii. Pt. iii. 

1690. — “ . . . the Cot or Bed that was by 
. . .*'—Ovington, 211. 

1711. — In Canton Price Current: “Bam- 
boo Cotta for Servants each ... 1 macc." 
— Lockyer, 150. 

1768-71. — “Wo here found the body of 
the deceased, lying u^mn a kadal, or couch.'* 
— SfawriM/ts, E.T., i. 442. 

1794. — “ Notice is hereby given that sealed 
proposals will l)e received . . . for sufiply- 
ing . . . the different General Hospitals 
with clothing, cotta, and bedding. * — In 
Se4on-Karr, ii. 115. 

1824.—“ 1 fouml three of the ^sirty in- 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
stage, and had des|)atehed their cam p-eota.'* 
— EHoro, ch. iii. 

c. 1830. — “After being . . . furnisbed 
with food and raiment, we retired to onr 
quatrea, a most primitive sort of couch, 
with a piece of canvas stretched over it."- - 
Tom ilringt/s Dig, ed, 1863, p. 100. 

1872. — “ As Hadan was too poor have a 
kh&t, that is, a wooden l^odstead with tester 
frames and momiuito curtains ." — (iucinda 
SamaHtOj i. 140. 

COTAMALUCO, n.p. The title by 
which the Portuguese called the kings 
of the OolconcEi Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Maliummedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bahinani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
WBA a corruption of Kuth-nl-Midk^ 
the designation of the founder, re- 
tained as the .style of the dynasty by 
Mahommedans as well as Portuguese 
(see extnust from Akbar-ndma under 
ID ALCAN). 

1643.— “When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his vrives, 
and went to the territories of the Dam Ma- 
fuco (see NIZAMALUCO), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matritnonia) ties 
with the Izam MaJuco, marrying his 
daughter, on which they arrat^ed together ; 
and there also came into this concert the 
Madrgmgluoo, and CoUauUnoo, and tho 
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Tnldo, who are other great princes, march- 
with I»m Maluco, and connected with 
him by marriage."— Comvc, iv. 313 

1553. — “The Captains of the Kingdom of 
the Decan added to thoir pro|>er names 
^her honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Inizti Afafmu/co, 
which is as much jw to say ‘Spear of the 
State,’ Coia Malmulro^ i.e. * Fortress of the 
State,' Adr/chan, ‘Lorti of Justice'; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them Nixa- 
nuilaoo, Gotamaluco, and Hldalchan.' — 
BarroSy IV. iv. 16 ; Tand sec Linschott^y 
Hak. SJoc. i. 172]. llieHe same explanations 
are given by Garcia do Orti (Co/Ai^wo/jr, f. 
.36e), but of course the two first are quite 
wrong. Iniza Matumiro^ as here 

writes it, is Ar. An-Nizam «/ Mulky “The 
Administrator of the not from P. 

neziiy “a siKjar." Cotamaiuco is Kntb-,ii^ 
Mufky Ar. “the l*ivot (or Pole-star) of the 
■Shite," not from H. kotd, “a fort." 


avffueUm and Jutqudon^ a coat quilted 
with cott(»n. It is only by an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduce.^ a like- 
sounding word in his account of the 
arhorw tanigerae: “ferurit inali coimti 
ainplitudine cucurhiUs, qiiae maturi- 
tatc ruptae ustendimt Liiiuginis pilas, 
ex (inibus vesUJI pretioso linteo faci- 
uiit” — xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in tin* ancient 
world, sec the authorities collected by 
Frazer y Pansciniafy iii. 470, 

[1830. — “The dress of the great is on the 
Persian mrslel ; it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wide texture, 
the best of vrhich is ini])orted from Aleppo, 
and the common .sort from Persia). , , , — - 
KljfdiinstOMS Caubufy i. 351.] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 


COTIA, s. A faat -willing ve.^sed, 
with two masts an<l lateen .sails, em- 
ployed on the Malabar coast. Koftiya 
IS used in Malaval. ; fthe Madras (iloh. 
write.s the word h)ty>diy and says that it 
<‘onies from (Vvlon vet the word 
hardly ap|Kiars to Ui Indian. Bluteau 
however appears to give it a.s .such 
(iii. 590). 

1662.”-“ Amonff the little island.^ of Goa 
he embarked on iJoard hi.*» fleet, which c»»n- 
.Mated of about a dozen cotias. taking with 
him a g<Mxl conqmny of j«oldicr.'«.'’ 
heeUty iii. 26. See alho pp. 47, 48, 228, Ac. 

c. 1680.--“ In the gulf of NogouH . . , T 
«iw some CutiAs ." — }*vimnr e y/fu» 7 ti,' Ac., 
f. 73. 

16(^2. — “. . . cinliarking hia ])roperty on 
certain Cotiai, which he kept for that pur- 
|)0»e .'' — OotttAiy Dec. IV. liv. i. cjip. \-iii. 


COTTA, f>. H. katfhf, A small 
land -measure in use in Hengal and 
Bahar, l»eing tlie twentitdh part of a 
Bengal bujhd (see BEEQAH), and con- 
taining eighty sipiare yard<. 

(1767.“-“ The mca.«iiremont nf land in 
Bengal is thuH estimated: Ifl make 

1 Cotta; 20 Cottas, 1 or nlxuit 16,000 

square foot." — IVffjrf, lirnqaly 221, 

note.] 

1784. — , , An upjw r»x)ined House 
fttanding upon abf^mt 5 cottahs of ground. 
• . . iSfefen-A'arr, i. 34. 

COTTON, 8. We do not. seem 
l>e able to carry this familiar word 
further l>ack than the Ar. Jbutuny 
or huunrif having the same iiieannig, 
whence Prov. coton. Port, rofdo, It. 
<*^ 0 fM, Qerm. Kattun, The Sp. keeps 
the Ar. article, algcdon^ whence old Fr. 


< SEEMUL.) 

j 

I COTWAL, CUTWAUL. s. A 

1 police-<ktti(vr ; .sujH*ri]iteiidcnt of jioHce ; 
I native town magistrate. P. koiudly ‘a 
I sene.schal, a t'ommaiidant of a (.UNtle or 
j fort.* This looks as if it liad been 
j first taken from an Indian word, kot- 
I mflCi ; [Skt. htfha- or koshtha 
i ‘castle-porter *J but some doubt 
j arisi^s wdiether it may not have been a 
; Turki term. In Turki it is written 
j kotduly koUitraly and si^ems to lx* iv- 
I garded by both Vambeiy and Pa vet 
j de C<Hirteille a^ a gemiinc Turki word. 

I V. defines it as : “ Kttauly gjirde de for- 
j tere.sse, clief de la garni^on : nuni d’un 
; tribu d’O/.begs; '* P. kotd' 

j WYf/, gardien iriiin* citadelle." There 
I are many Turki w'ord:> «»! analogous 
j form, as larduyily *a vidette,'* fw/rfuti/, 

! ‘a table-steward,’ ytisdv\ily ‘a chamlier- 
hiin.’ frt?i</ouv(/, ‘a patrol,’ &c. In modern 
Bokhara Katnul is a title conferred on 
a person who suiH*rintend> the Amir’s 
buildings {Khauikoffy 241). On the 
whole it seems nroKalde that the title 
was originally Turki, but was sha|)ed 
by Indian a.s.sociation.K. 

[The dutie.s of the KoimH, as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
in the Ain {Jarretty ii, 41), Anioncst 
other rules : He shall amputate the 
hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his family.”] 
The office of Kotwdl in Western and 
Southern India, technically speaking, 
ceased aliout 1862, when tne new* 
police system (under Act, India, V. 
of 1861, and corresponding local 
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Acts) was iiiti'oduced. In Bengal the 
tern) has been long obsolete. [It 
is still ill use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief police oflicer of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments.] 

c. 1040.— “Bu- All Kotwal (of Ghazni) 
returned from the Khilj expedition, having 
adjusted matters.” — haikakiy in Kitioty 
ii. 151. 

1406-7. — “They fortified the citv of 
Astarabad, where Abul Ixiith mm placed 
vrith the rank of Kotwal.” — in 
Not. cl Extr. xiv. 123. 

1553. — “The .message of the C'amorij 
luriving, Va.sco da Gama landed with a 
docen followers, and was received by a 
noble {>erson whom they called Catual. ...” 
— BarroSy Dec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572.- 

** Na praya hum regedor do Regno estava 

Qne na'sua lingua Catnal so charaa.” 

CaiRifcs, vii. 44. 

By Burton ; 

“ There st(x>d a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance 'Cat'ual' 
bight” 

alao the plural : 

** Mas ar^uelles avaroe Gatuais 

Quo o (jrentilico povo govemavam.” 

Jbui. viii. 56. 

1616.— Hoe has Cutwall jMSsim; [e.g, 
Hak. Soc. i. 90. Ac.]. 

1727. — “Mr. Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in his youth, presently knew the Poison, and 
carried it to the Cautwaul or Sheriff, and 
showed it.” — A. Hamihony ii. 199. [In ed. 
1744^ ii. 199, cautwal]. 

1763. — “The Catwal i.s the judge and 
executor of justice in cnminal cases.”— 

(ed. 1803), i. 26. 

1812.—“ ... an officer retained from the 
former .sy.stem, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general {sjlice of the city ard 
regulation of the market wsm ontnisted. ' — 
Rfjjorty 44. 

1847. -“The Ktttwal . . . seems to biive 
done bis duty resolutely and to the liest of 
his judgment.” — f/. 0. by Sir C. XapitTy 
121 . 

[1880.— “The son of the Raja's Kotwal 
was the prince's great friend.” — Mi»» StohcHy 
Indian Fairg Ttdtny 209.] 

COUNSILLEE, S-. This is the title 
by which the natives in Calcutta 
generally designate English barristers. 
It is the same use as the Irish one of 
Countellor^ and a corruption of that 
word. 

OOUNTBT^adj; This term is used 
colloquially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India (generally with a sub-indica- 
tion of aismragement), from such as 
are imported, and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Europe (q«v.) 
was, and still occasionally is, usea as 
the contrary adjective. Thus, * country 
liariie.ss* is opposed to * Europe har- 
ness * ; ‘cownfry- 1 >orn* people are persons 
of European descent, but born in 
India; '‘country horses* arc Indian- 
bred in distinction from Arabs^ 
Walers (q.v.), English horse.s, and 
even from ‘stiid-breds,* which are 
horses reared in India, but from 
foreign sires ; ‘ shij)8 * are those 

which are owned in Indian ports, 
though often otiicei-ed by Europeans ; 
country lM>ttled beer is beer imported 
from England in cask and bottled in 
India ; wound ’ silk is that 

reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
Tlie term, as well as the H. desf, of 
whi«‘h country is a translation, is also 
especially used for things ctowti or 
made in India as substitutes mr certain 
foreign articles. Thus the Circji disticha 
in Bombay gardon.s is called ^Country 
gcxiseberry * ; Convolvulus batcitaSy or 
sweet potato, is sornetime.s called the 
^country j>otaU).* It was, equally w'ith 
our tpiotidiaiL root which Iww stolen 
its name, a foreimier in India, but w^aa 
introduced and familiarised at a much 
earlier date. Tlius Oi^in desi hdd&m^ 
or ^country almond,^ is applied • in 
Ikmgal to the nut of the Terminalia 
Catappif. On dm, w'hieh is applied, 
among other things, to silk, the great 
Ritter (dortfiilmts Homerus) makes the 
(Kid remark that desl is just Seide re- 
versed ! But it would l>e equally 
apposite, to remark that Tn^on-ometry 
is just OwTifry-ometry reversed ! 

Possibly the idiom may have been 
taken up from the Portugue.se. who also 
iwe it, c.g. ^a^tfrao da, terra,’ 

.saffron * t.e. Bwower, otherwise callea 
basbira saffron, the term being some- 
times applied to turmeric. But the 
source oi the idiom is general, as the 
use of desi shows. Moreover the Arabic 
borladif liaving the some literal mean- 
ing, is applied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis- 
paragement, insomuch that it has b^n 
naturalised in Spanish as indicating 
*of little or no value.’ Illustrations 
of the mercantile use of beUdi (t.#. 
baladi) will lie found in a note to 
Afairo Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 370. For the 
Syianish use we quote the Diet. 
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of CoUirruvias (1611): Baladt^ the 
thing wliich is produced at less cost, 
and is of small duration and pnjht.” 
(Si;c alwj Dozy and Engehmnn^ 232 «g.) 

1M6.™ " /feMyw ginger grows at a dis- 
taiujc of two or three le^ues all round the 
city of CVilicut. ... In Bengal there is also 
nmeh ginger of the country {Ufityivre Be- 
Udiy*— Hurktsay *221 

fli>30. -'*1 at once .tent some of these 
country men {homeen^ mlttdu) Ui the 
Thatias.”— Vartu^y p. 148.] 

1582. — “The Nayres nmye not take anye 
Countrie women, and they also doe not 
inarrie.”’-f.Wffilcrftt, (by N. L,), f. 36. 

[1608. -“The Country hero are at dis- 
sen-Hioii .among themselves.” — Danvers, 
LetterMy i. 20. j 

1619. — “The twelfth in the morning 
Master Met/ivyi/U came from 
in one of the Gountroy Boats.’* -l^rlnyy in 
PuTchiiAy i. 638. 

1685. — “The inhabitants of the Gentoo 
Town, all in arms, bringing with them alsfj 
elephants, kettlc-drumH, and all the Country 
music."- - M'/ri-Wr/*, i. 140. 

1747. — “ It is resolved and ordered that a 
Serjeant with two TnKipem and a Party of 
Country llrtrse, to Ijo sent to Markisnah 
Puratn i>atroll. . . St, Ihnid 

CoHnci! of Wixry Dec. 25. MS, Hecoixl* in 
India 0(hce. 


kind of curry, often served as a break- 
fast dish. We can only conjecture 
that it was a favourite dish at the 
table of the skipj)er3 of * courdry shipsi’ 
who were thenuselves called *cou^ry 
(Miptains,’ as in our fii*st quotation. In 
Madras the term is applied to a spatch* 
cork dre.sse(* with onions and curry 
stuff, which is prol>ably the original 
form. [Riddell says: “Country- 
captain. — Cut a fowl in pieces ; shr^ 
an onion .small and fry it brown in 
butter ; sprinkle the fowl with fine 
salt and curry powfku* and fry it 
brown ; tlien put it into a stewpan 
with a jant of 8f>up ; .stew it slowly 
down to a half and serve it with rice" 
{Ind, Dom. Econ, 176).] 

1792. - ** But now. Sir, a County Captain 
is not to be known from an ordinary man, 
or a Chrwtinn, by any certain murk what- 
ever .*’ — Mfulras tJmrler, April ‘26. 

c. 1825. — “The local name for their bturi- 
jiQHn vtaa the ‘Country Trade,’ the ahipe 
were 'Country Ships, ’ and the mssten of 
them ‘Count^ CaptfUns.’ Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placeii befoiw us when dining on board theea 
vessels at Whampoa, vis, ‘Country Ga^ 
tain.' " — The at Vantim (1882), p. ^ 


1752. ’ “Captain (’’live did not despsiir . . . 
and at ten at night !<ent one Shawium, a 
serjeaiit who ^jKike the country languages, 
with a few seisjys to reconnoitre." 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). 

1769. — “ I Nupjied last night at a Country 
ruptain's ; where I saw for the first time a 
si>eoinicn of the Indian taste.”-' Teiqnmoulh^ 
Mem. i. 15, 


I COURSE, s. The drive usually 
I frequentwi by Kuroi#eau gentlemen aha 
laduis at an Indian .•station. 

1853.—“ It was curioiis to Oakfield to ba 
hack on the Foro/.eixrre COUTM. after a nx 
months' interval, which seemed like years. 
How much burl happened in these six 
j months I” — Chtijirld, ii. 124. 


1775.- -“The Mf>or» in what is ciille<i 
Conntxy shij^ in Kost India, have ulso their 
chearing stuigs ; at work in hoisting, or in 
their b^ts a rowing," — Fitrresty I’, to y. 
Oidnmy «‘K)5. 

1793. — “The jolting springs of countxy- 
made carriages, or the gninta of country- 
made carriers, commonly called itaiahlrea- 
H}fffh Btn/iiy 146. 

1809. — “The liajah had a dniwing of it 
made for me, on a i»cale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit .” — /^. Vedentiity 
i. 356. 

,, . split oountry peas . : 

Mwria (ViYcAfiffi, 25. 

1817.^-“Hmce the oonquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on by 
the Etiglish in ooun^ shipa.”— //. 
o/Java^ i. 210. 

[1882. — “There was a oountry • horn 
Kurofioan livii^ in a itxun in the bungalow.” 
- SandermNy Thirteen Fnirs, 256.] 

OOUNTBT-OAPTAIN, s. This is 
ill Bengal the name of a peculiar dry 


OOURTALLUM. The name 

of a town in Tiimevelly [used as an 
Europtjan sjinatoriuin {Stuart^ Man, of 
Tinnevelly^ Bt5)J| ; written in veriiacular 
KuttaUtm. We do not know its ety- 
imilocv'. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tfi- 
ktlUf^laUty Skt., the ‘ Thrw-jieaked 

COVENANTED SERVANTS. 

This term i.s imei'ially a|mHed to the 
regular Clivil {isrvice of India, whose 
members used to enter into a formal 
covenant with the East India Company, 
and do now with the Secretary of 
State for India. Many other clams 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenanta, 
but the term in question continues to 
be apx>ropTiated as before, [See 
qimiAir.] 



COVIIK 


COWLS. 


1757.— ** There being a great soaroity of 
OPYwanted serauitB in Calcutta, we haTe 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly 
writer . . . and beg to recommend him to 
be covenanted i^n this Establishment.”— 
lietter in /<on^, Il2. 

COVID, s. Formerly ^ use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settle- 
ments not only in India hut in China, 
&c. The wonl is a corruption, prob- 
ably an Indo- Portuguese fonii, of the 
Port, covado^ a cubit or ell. 

[1612.— “A long covad within 1 inch of 
our English yard, wherewith they measure 
cloth, the short cOYad is for silks, and 
oontaineth just as the Portuguese covad.” — 
Danvergf i. 241. 

[1616. — “Clothes of gould ; . . were 
worth 100 rupies a cobde.” — ^ir T. Roe^ 
Hak: Soc. i. 203. 

[1617. — Cloth “ here afTcx^rded at a rupie 
and two in a oobdee vnder ours.”— 
ii, 409.] 

1672.—“ Measures of Surat are only two ; 
the l^esser and the Greater Ck>veld [prohat>ly 
misprint for Co<vvd], the former of 27 inche.H 
English, the latter of 36 inche.s English.”— 
Fryery 206. 

1720.—“ Item. I leave 200 |)agodas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 
form as follows. Four large pillars, each U> 
bo six covids high, and six coinds distance 
one from the other ; the top to bo arched, 
and on each pillar a cherubim ; and on the 
top of the arch the effigy of Justice.”— 
TfjOainent of ChaH^s JAiivts, Merrhunty in 

Wfu^ln^y ii. 338. 

[1726.— “Cobido*.” See quotation under 

LOONaHEE] 

c. 1760.— According to (in^se the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
cowed of Fryer], at Madras J a yard ; but ho 
says alwj : “At Bengal the same as at Surat 
and Madras.” 

1794. — “To bo sold, on very reasonable 
terms. About 3000 covita of 2-inGh C(slinU 
Planks.” — Bombay CWrirr,. July 19. 

The measure has long li<?en forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, tnougli 
used under the native name hUh, 
From Mil burn (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
seems to have sundved on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

[1612.— corge of pintados of 4 hastas 
the piece.”— i. 232.] 

OOVUa 8. Tam. ‘God- 

house/ a Hindu temple ; and also (in 
Malabar) a mla^ (also in the form 
Cdlghum, for Ktnntagam}. In colloquial 


use in S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it is used, especially among the 
French, for church’; also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796. — “I promise to use my utmost en- 
deavours to procure for this Raja the 
eolghom of Pychi for his residence. . . .” — 
Treaty, in Lnyan, Malabar y iii. 254.] 

COWCOLLY, n.p. The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance, of the H<x)gly, in Mid- 
napur District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Geonkfuili. In Thomton^s 
English Pilot (pt. iii. j). 7, of 1711) this 
place is trailed Cockoly. 

COW-ITCH, s. The irritating hairs 
on the p<3d of the common Indian 
climbing herb Afunina prurvmsy D.C., 
N. O. Leijiiminoatiey and the plant 
itself. Both pods and roijts are used 
in native practice. The name is doiibt- 
le.«kj the Hind, luxcdnck (Skt. kapt-^ 
kachchhu)y modi tied in Hobson- Johson 
fashion, by the ‘striving after meaning.' 

[1773.- “Cow-itch. This is the down 
found on the outside of a [mmI, which is about 
the size and thickneasof n man'.s little ft nger, 
and of the shape of an Italian S. 

494.] 

COWLS, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing ; a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
Emperor Sigiwnuud gave Cowrie to John 
Hubs — and broke it. The word is 
Ar. kavly ‘ word, promise, agreeinenl,' 
and it has become technical in the 
hidian vernaculars, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahominedan Iaw. 

[1611.— “We destrei] to have a cowl of 
the Shah bunder to send some persons aland.” 
— Danvmiy JMtrrs^ i. 133. 

[1613.— “Procured a cowl for .such .ships 
as should come.”— /'W>r, Lrit«r»y ii. 17.] 

1680.— “A (^wle granted by the Right 
Worshipful Streynsham Master, Esf)., Agent 
and Govornour for affairs of the Honorable 
East India Comixiny in ifurt St. Geofge at 
Chinapatnam, by and with the advice of his 
CVmnceil to all the Phgu Ruby Mar- 
chants. . . — Fort St. O^org^ Cons. Feb. 

23, in JVot^s and KxiraeiSy No. iii. p. 10. 

1688. — “The President has Iw private 
correspondence pn>cured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of 8. Thom^.” — 
Wkerlefy i. 176. 

1758. — “The Nawaub . , . having mounted 
some large guns on that hill . . . sent to 
the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a summons 
and terms for his surrender.”—//, of Mydur 
bfaiky 123 . 
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1780 .— **ThiA Caoal was oontirmed by 
another King of Uin^ ... of the Bramin 
Caste."— NewlHreciory^ 140 . 

Sir A. Wellesley often uses the word 
ill his Indiiiii letters. Thus : 

1800. — ** One tandah of brinjarries . . . 
has sent to me for cowla. . . ." — Wef/inffton 
l>e9p, (ed. 1837), i. 69. 

1804. — “ On uoy arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the pettah I offered cowle to the 
inhabitants." — Jbid. ii. 193. 

COWBT, s. Hind, kauri (kdudi)^ 
Mahr. kavadly Skt. kaparda^ kapar- 
dika. The small white shell, Cypraea 
monetu, current as money extensively 
in parts of S. Asia and of Afric a. 

Bv far the most ancient mention of 
shell currency comes from (’hinese 
literature. It is mentioned in the 
famou.s “Tribute of Yu ”(or Yii-Kuuy ) ; 
in the (about llie. 14tli cent. 


this continued to the beginning of the 
last century. Thus, up to 1801, 
the whole revenue of the Silhet Dis- 
trict, amounting then to Bs. 250,000, 
w;is collected in these shells, but by 
1813 the whole was realised in specie. 
Interesting details in connection with 
this subject » are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, wlio w'as one of the 
early Collectors of Silhet {Lives of the 
Lindsays^ iii. 170). 

The SaiLskrit vocabulary called 
TrikihidoJedui (iii. 3, 206) makes 20 
kapardika (or kauris) mnay and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
constant. The cowry table given by 
^Ir. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly iigree.-^ with that given by 
Milburn as in (,’alcutta u.se in the 
I beginning of last century, and up to 
I 1864 or thereabouts it continued to l>e 
tlie same : 


B,c.) ; and in the “ Book of Poetry j 
{ShLKi7ig)y in an ode of the 10th cent, j 
Kc. The (’liine.-e seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in llie Ka.st I 
ami South ; aud they extended the ; 
system Uj Ujrloisivshell, and to other ( 
sliells, the cowry remaining the unit. 
In the King of Tsin, the 

supply of shells failing, sunpre.'^sed 
the cowry currency, and issued copper 
coin, already adopted in other States 
of China, usurper Wang Mang, 

who ruled a.d. 9-23, tried U) re\nve 
the old systems, and issued rule.s in- 
stituting, ill addition to the metallic 
money, ten c lasses of U)rtoise-.shell and 
five of .smaller .'»hell.s, the value of all 
basi^d oil the coirry, which was worth 
3 ca.Mh.* [Cowrie.s were part of the 
tribute pud by the aborigines of 
Ihianit to Metesoujihw I. (.Ifa^^cro, 
Datm of Cm, p. 427).] 

The currency of c«iwries in India 
dixjs not .seem to l>e alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author. It is men- 
tioned by MasMdi (e. 943), and their 
use for siuall change in the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly sp<iken 
of by Marco Polo, wlui calls them 
muTcelaines^ the name by w’hich this 
kind of shell was known in Italy 
^oreellafie) and France. When the 
Mahoiumedans comiucrt'd Bengal, early 
in the 13th century, they found the 
ordinary currency composed exclusively 
of cowries, and in some remote districts 

* Note eommunJeated by Professor Terrlen de 
laCouperie. 


4 biuria I gmula 
20 gandas^X pan 
4 2 fan -=1 tfn/i 

4 anas ^ 1 hihan, or about J rupee. 

This gives about 5120 cowries to the 
Rupee. We have not met with any 
denomination of currency in actual 
use lx*low the cowry, but it will lie 
.seen tliat, in a quotation fi'oni Mrs. 
Parkea, tw'o 3u<‘h are indicated. It 
is, however, Hindu idiosyncracy to 
indulge in imaginary submultiples as 
M’ell .'w imaginary iuultij>les. (Si»e a 
pirallel under LACK). 

Ill Bastar, a .^eiluded inland State 
l>etw'een Oriswi and the Gisiavery, in 
1870, the following wu** the prevailing 
table of cow'ry currency, according u> 
Sir W. Hunter's (uuetteer: 

28 kn uriji = 1 borl 

1260m =^1 dugdnl 

12 dugdnis^l Rujiee, i.c, 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both the 
pan in Bengal, and the dugdnl in this 
si^cluded Bastar, w^ere originallv the 
names of pieces of money, though now 
ill the n^spretive Ifnalities they repre- 
sent only certain quantities of cowries. 
(For pau^ see under FANAH; and as 
regjirds duga'niy see JTiomas’s Paian 
Ktngs of pp. 218 seq.), [“Up 

U) 1865 bee- a or cowries were in use 
in Siam ; the value of these was so 
small that from 800 to 1500 went to a 
/aanp (7 cents.).” — Halleit.A Thousand 
Miles on an EUj^hant, p. 164. Mr. Gray 
has ail interesting note on cowries ia 
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his ed. of Pjfrard ds Lawl^ HiOc. Soc. 
i. 236 sejig.] 

Cowries were at one time imiwrted 
into S^land in cuusideralde <|iianti- 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 
*‘PoT this purpose,” says Milburu, “they 
should l>e smml, clean, and white, with 
a beautiful gloss” (L 273)» The duty 
on this imtKrt’tatioii was £53, 16s. 3<r. 
per cent, on the sale value, with J added 
for war-tax. In 1803, 1418 cwi:. were 
sold at the E. I. auctions, fetching 
£3,626 ; but after that few were sida 
at all. In the height of slave-trade, 
the great mart for cowTiea was at 
Amsterdam, where there w'ere spaciouM 
warehouses for them (see the Voyage, 
&c., quoted 1747). 

c. A.D. 948.— “Trading affairs are carried 
on with I'nwries {ahtradn'), which are the 
money of the country." i. 

c. 1020.— “These i-‘iles are divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of their 
chief products. The one are called Ihnon- 
Kawiha, ‘ the Isles of the Cowries/ l*eci\use 
of the Cotnies that they collect on the 
branches of coco-trees planted in the sea."-- 
AUirilRi, in J. As., Ser. IV. Uun. iv. 266. 

c. 1240. — “ It has Won narrated on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] is current in place of silver, 
the least ^ft he u.sed to bestow was a /ai' of 
kauiil. ^e Almighty mitigate hi.s punish- 
ment [in hellj ! " — Tafjokdt-i-ydfu t, by 
JRatMTitf, 555 seq. 

c. 1350.— “The money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consist* of cotrrits {af-tmda'). 
They eo style creatures which they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
Hie flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are callo<l 
tijfih, and 700 /d/; 12,000 they call buUa : 
and 100,000 hsulu. Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 bustu for a 
gold din&r. [This would be about 40,000 for 
a rupee.] Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
Inuta are exchanged for a gold dinar. The 
islanders barter them to the people of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
use in that country. . . . These cowries 
serve also for barter with the negroes in 
their own land. 1 have seen them sold at 
IfiUI and OQgii [on the Niger! at the rate of 
USD lor a gold dinar.'*— /toi hafula, iv. 122. 

e.U2D.— “A man on whom I could roly 
■assured me that be saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the 8aid employ as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-pnced articles 
of provision, kaudaf, which in Kgypt are 
known as watda, just as people in Egypt use 
/bU$/* — Matrizi, *V. de Ascy, Chreat, Arab^, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

{1510.— Mr. Whiteway writes: “In an 
abstract of an unpublisoed letter of Albo- 
querque which wm written alx>ut 1510, and 
abstracted in the following year, occurs this 
sentence: — *Tbe mmhandize which they 


carry from Cairo oonrists of snaib {eomcoei) 
of the Twelve Thenuand Idands.’ He is 
speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be oowriM.”] 

1554. — At the Maldives : “ Cowriea 
12,000 make one eota; and 4} eoUu of 
average size weigh one quintal : the big ones 
something more.**— .d. XnnM, 35. 

,, “In these isles . . . are certain 
white little sheila which they aill caurit."— 
CcutanJuda, iv. 7. 

1661. — “Which vessels {l^undras, or |Milm- 
wood boats from the Mal(lives) come loaded 
with coir and eaury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in such 
abundance that whole vessels are laden with 
them, and which make a great trade in 
Bengala, where they are current as inuney." 
— Cwrr^i, I. i. 341. 

1.586. — “ In Bengal are current tho.<4e little 
shells that are found in the islands of M.il- 
diva, called here oourim, and in Portugiil 
finzio.’*— in Jfe 205. 

[c. 1590.- “Four kus fnjm thi.s is a well, 
into which if the l)one of any animal l>o 
thrown it 2 >etrifio«, like a cowrie shell, only 
smaller."- -.1 irt, ed. Jun-f'ff, ii. 229. j 

c. 1610.-““ I>esmjirchandi'«e'«*t!i’ils p<»rtent 
le plus .souvent .sont ce.s {>etite.s ci>i{uules des 
Maldives, dont ils chargent les .aiis 

grand nombre de nauires. Ccmix rles l^lal- 
dives lc.s a{.pellent iioht, et Icsaiitres Iiidiens 
Ckiury." — I*qntrd fA’ lAintf, i. .M7 ; hce also 

165 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 438 ; also comp. i. 7S, 

57, 228, 'm, 240, 250, 299 ; holy is Singh. 
h^Na, a cowry J. 

c. 1664.—“. . . lastly, it (lndo»>tan) wants 
those little Sen-cxitkhs of the Muidive.®, which 
.serve for common Coyne in and in 

some other places. ..." EIT. 63 ; 

[ed. t!an Stahl f, 204]. 

[e. 1665. — “The tidher Mmall money con- 
sists of shells cffcile'l Cowriei, which have 
the edges inverted, and they are not found 
in any other fxirt of the world save luily the 
Maldtve Islands. . . . Close bj the .sea they 
rive up to 80 for the paisa, and that 
aiminishas at you leave the sea, on account 
of carriage ; so that at Agra you receive but 
50 or 55 for the paisa,*' — Tavernier, ed. Ball, 
i. 27 ««/.] 

1672.— “Qowreyi, like sea-sbellH, come 
from Siam, and the Philippine Islands/* — 
Fryer, 86. 

1683.— “The Ship Britannia— from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Factory 
... at their first going ashore, their first 
salutation from the natives was a shower 
of Btones and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made tliem 
immediately retnm on board, and by ye 
mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
complyance, and permission to load what 
Ceimea they would at Markett Price ; so 
that in a few days time they sett sayle 
from thence for Huirat with above 60 Tunn 
/AVwy, July 1 ; [Hak. 

1705.—“. . . Ooris, qui sont des petite 
coquillages."— A<fi7/7tfr, 245. 
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or six Monthfi we little Shell-fish stick to 
those leaves in Clusters, which they take 
off, and digginff Pits in the Band, put them 


in and cover them up, and leiive them two the Board of Revenue, 
or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish who may deliver in pro 


or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish 
may putrefy and then they take them 
out of the Pit, and l)arter them for Rice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from Bailaaore in Orim near Jlmtjafy in 
which Countries CourlM pass for Money 


1721.— *'Nottoe is her^ given, that on 
or before the lot November next, sealed pro- 
posals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of ^e Revenues of Sylhet . . . will be 
received at Uie Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. ... All persons 
who may deliver in proposals, are dedred 
to spocify the rate^ fier cowan or catoaiu of 
cowries (see Man above) at which they 
will engage to make the remittance pro- 
posed."— in ii. 53. 


from Bailatore in Orisa near Bnujaf, in posed."— in ii. 53. 

1803.-" I will cotiHirae to pay. wUhoot 
from 2500 to 3000 for a ftnpee, <.r half n ^ the mid GoTeinment, a. my 

'*• [sJ- ly'Wi ; aannai pnihiuth or tribute, 12,000 kahiaudl 


i. 349. 

1747.— “Formerly 12,(X)0 weight of the.**© 
cowries would purchase a c.argo of five or 
six hundred Negroes: but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and the Negroes 
now set such a value tin their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing tis having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

“As |)ay monte of this kind of .s]K)cie are 
attended with fK)me intrioiu y, the Negroes, 


cowries in three instalment!^ as specified 
herein l>eluw."~7’rv«/y BngagtmnU by the 
Rujah of Kitta Kocnighur. a Tributary 
Hul^rdinate to Cuttack, 16th December, 
1803. 

18^13. — “ May Ist. Notice was given in 
the Bupreme C\>urt that Messrs. Gould and 
(.'ampl>ell would pay a dividend at the rate 
of nine one cowrie, one cawg^ and 

oighteen teefy in every sicca nijiee, on and 


though simple as to sell one another for \ dividend, 

have contrived a kind .^.^r.rwnm « — — » 


sneiis nave coianv^ a Kimi oi «>p^r quite a farthing in the ruiice f " ‘-Wr 
vemel, holding oxiictly 108 p|>und« which ik ’ •„ fannvWkes). i. iirS. 

a great dispatch to business.’ — A I uinifj^ to \ ^ 

tk^ Id, o/(%tffonon fHKirti a Pdtrh InAultnan 1865.— “Blnp him stark naked, and 

. . *' . . ..... . J .. -j 1 1 4 ij 


in the year ‘1747, Ac. Ac. Writb-n bv a him upon a desert island, and he would 
Dutch (lontleman. Tnuifl. Ac. I^mdon, manage to play hwids and toils for cowries 
1754 pp .21 .‘«e;*-gu)la, if land-gulls were not 

1749.-“Th« only Tra.Ie they deal in is , f"«nd. ' -/,/<*.•, Fwin^r. ch. W. 
Cowries (or Blackamoor's Teeth a.s they , ISJ^l. -“Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
liall them in Kngland), the Kings s.Je ; two inches long, like motilcKl tortoi.se-Bhel!, 
Property, which the .sea throws up in great { walkiiig on a RKk, with its red fieshy body 
abundance." — TAr BuecivneA’s Voyugc to I eitveriug half its shell, like a jacket tnmme«l 


Bombay y by PkilafetMs (1750), p. 52. 

1753. — “Our Hon’ble Musters having ex- 
pressly directed ton tons of couries t4» >>o 
laden in each of their ships hornew’anl 
bound, wc ordered the Becretory to prepare 
A protest against Captain tVsiko ft>r refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non,"— In Lonffy 41. 

1762. — “The trade of the salt and hntty 
iPO<td in the Chucla of Billett., has for a long 
time been granted to mu, in consideration 
of which I jsiy a yearly rent of 40,000 * 

of cowries. . . ^^ativc l/ettor to Nabob, l 
in Fan tSiUarij i. 203. 

1770, — . . millions of millions of lircs, 
(HJundB, nii>eos, and cowries."— 7/. 

V. 421. 

1780. --“We are informed that .a Cooper 
< Coinage is now on the Carp<»t ... it will Ikj 
of the greatoat iitilitv to the Ihiblic, and 
will totally abolish toe trade of Cowries, 
which for a long time has forme<l so exten- 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
greviauce (^/c) the pwir has long groan'd 
under,"— Uickye Bengal (fasette^ April 29. 

1786.— In A Oilcutta CkiKette the rates 
of payment at Ihiltah Ferry are stated in 
Rnpeea, Annas, 7*ans, and Qunda* (i.e. 
ttf CVitmst, nee above),— In Beton-Karry i. 
140. 


* XdAaa, MS above tt 1880 cowries. 


with cli^nille fringe ." — Jitter (of Miss 
Ntirth'»)/r#jw Seyekefh hlandjy in Ptdi Malt 
fiazettfy Jan. 21, 1884. 

COWBY, 8. Used in S. India for 
the yoke to i-nrrv l.mTden.s the Bangy 
(q.v.) of K. ln(iia. In Tamil, &i:., 
kdimfiy [kdviiy *to airry on the shoulder/ 
Uidif * )K»le ^]. 

[1853.--“ Cowrie baskets ... a circular 
ratan liasket, with a conical tA)p. covered 
with green oil -cloth, and secured by a brass 

S adloek ." — CamiMfj Ohi Finest Rangfty 
rd od. 178.) 

COWTAILS, s. The name formerly, 
in oi'diuary usi" for wliat we now moi^ 
euphoiiioudy call choWxiCHI (q.v.). 

c. 1664.— “These Elephants have then 
also . . . certoin Cow-talls of the groat 
Tihety white and very dour, hanging at their 


* A KCig would seem here to be equlAmlent to 4 
of a cowry. Wilson, with (?) as to its origin Iper- 
haps r. kdk, 'minute'), explains it as “a snmU 
division of money of account, less than a of 
Kturia” Til is proi»erly the sesamum seed) ap- 
plied ill Beniod, Wilson says, “ in account to Ai of 
a kauri." Th^ Table would probaUy thus run: 
to fif»l ki^y 4 biitf ».l kauriy and so IbrtK And 1 
nipeea-409,600 til 1 
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Bars like great Mustachoes. . . Araicr, 
E.T., 84 ; [ed. Constable, 281]. 

1665,— “Now that this King of the 
Oreat Tibet knows, that Aureng-JSebe is at 
Kachan ire, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the (\>untrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tails. . . /ft/rf. 
135 ; [od. Comtahlf, 422]. 

1774. — “To send one or more j^air of the 
cattle which bear what are called cowtails.’' 
— Harr^i Hastings, Instruction to Bogle, in 
Markkam*i Tib^t, 8. 

,, “ITiero are plenty of cowtailod 
cows (!), but the weather is tcK) hot for them 
to go t<j Bengal/' — ibid. 52. ‘Cow- 
tailed cows’ seem analugcais to the ‘dis- 
mounted mounted i!ifantr>' ’ of whom wo 
have recently heard in the Suakin campaign. 

1784. — In a ‘List of Imports nroliable 
from Tibet,’ we find “Cow Tails.” — In Hetan- 
Karr, i. 4. 

,, “ From the northern mountains 

are im)x>rtcd a number of articles of com- 
merce. . . . I'he principal . . . are . . . 
musk, cowtails. honey. . . .''—(Jltuitcins 
(cd. 1800) ii. 17 ; [ed. Jarrrti, 

ii.‘l72\ 

CBAN, s. Per^i. krdn. A iiuxlern 
Persian silver <'oin, wi>rth about a franc, 
l>eiiig tlie tcntli part of a Tomaun. 

1880. — “A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule- 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled pleasantly as they were placed 
on the ground. The aac-ks were afterwards 
O[)oned in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35,000 silver krans. The one 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mounhiins, 170 miles or so, frr>ni 
Tehran.” — M.S. Ijetter from C(tl. BcUnnan- 
Champain, R.E. 

[1891. — “ I on my arrival to<jk my .ser- 
vants' accounts in tornauns and kerans, 
afterwards in kfrans and shaics, and at lai»t 
in kerans and puls.*’ — Wills, LakioI of ihe 

63.] 

CBAN^CHEE, o. Bpilg. H. kardn- 
ckl. This appears jieculiar to Cal- 
cutta, fhut the word i.s also used in 
N. India]. A kind of ricketty and 
sordid ciirriage resembling, us Bp. 
Heber says below, the skeleton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(which no doubt was the nuxlel), 
arawn by wretched ponie.s, liarue-ssed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823. — . . a considerable number of 
* caonuicliiei,* or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney cciaches in our own 
country/*— i, 28 {ed. 1844). 


1834. — “ As ljuly Wrougbton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the right, a 
kmanehy, or hackney-coach, su&enly 
^sed her at full speed.”— Raboo, i« 


CBA^GANOBE, n.p. Properly 
(according to Dr. Gundert), Kodunriliir, 
more generally KodungalUr; [the Madras 
Gloss. gives Mai. Kotannalldr^ta,^viesi* 
kovil, ‘palace,’ fn, ‘vilhige ’]. An ancient 
city and j)ort of Malaltar, identical with 
tlie Muytri-hkodu of an ancient copper- 
plate in.scriptioii,* with the Moviiplt of 
rtoleiiiy’s Tables and the Periplus, and 
with the Mttziris yrimuvi emporium 
Indiae of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[see Logan, Malabar, i. 80]. “The tra- 
ditions of Jews, Christiana, Brahmans,, 
and of tlie Kerala Ulpatii (legendary 
History of Malal>ar) agree in making 
Kwliingalfir the residence of the Peru- 
iiials (ancient .'>overeign.s of Malabar), 
and the first resort of Western sliipping” 
(Dr. Gundert in Madras Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
earlie.st settlement of Jew and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent in all 
the earlier narratives of the 16th 
centun’, especially in connecti(»n with 
the Malabar Christians; aii'i it was 
the site of one of the seven churches 
allege<i in the legends of tlie. latter 
to have been fonuaed by St. Thomas. t 
Crangaiior was ab-eady in decay when 
the Pt>rliigiiese arrived. They eveiitn- 
allv estabii.died theniselve^s there with 
a strong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
tsnyk from them in 1662. Tliis fort 
w;i8 dismantled by Tipjxs/s Innips in 
1790, ami there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldaeus (Malakir und 
Coromandel, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 
are several g*KMl views of Crangaiiore 
as it sUxkI in the. 17th century. [See 
8HINXAU.] 

c. 774. A.D."“We have given aa eternal 
possession tr> Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within the river-mouth of Codao^- 
Copper Charter, see Mivir. Jaum, liii. 
And for the date of the inscription, Bnmell, 
in Jnd. Antig. iii. 315. 

(Before 1500, see as in above quotation, 
p. 334.).— “I Ervoh Bafmen . . . sitting this 
day in Canganthr. . . /’ {Madras Journal, 
xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). This is from an old Hebrew 
translation of the 8th century copper-grant 
to the Jews, in which the Tamil baa “The 


• Bee Madras Journal, xiii. 127. 
t Jnd. AnL ill. 309. 
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king . . . 8ri Bhadcam Ravi Varman . . . 
on the daw when he waa pleaaed to ait in 
Muviri'kdnu. . . thus identifying 
or Muzirit with Craiwanore, an identification 
afterwards rerified ny tradition ascertained 
on the s]H>t by Dr. Buniell. 

1408. '—" Qnorongolll l^elongs to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Christian ; it is 3 
days distant from Cnlecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighti^ 
men ; here is much isjjiper. . . — Hoteiro 

dt VasL'o da OanWf 108. 

1503. — ** Nostra autem regia in qua Chris- 
tian! commorantur Malabar ap])e)latur, 
ha>>etque xx circiter url»es, quarum tres 
celebres sunt et firmer, Carongoly, Pahr, 
et f.V>Zo»M, ot alia* illis proximal sunt." — 
Ijotter of yesiirrUui Htshups on mission to 
India, in iii. .594. 

1.516. - . . a place called Crongolor, 

>>elotiging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live ill it (lentiles, Mtxirs, Indians, and 
•lows, aii<i Christians of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. " - HarhttMi ,154. 

c. 153.5. ^ * Grancanor fu aniichamente 

honorata, e bnon intrlii, tieii nioltu gonti . . . 
la ciltii « grande, cd honorata tongralmf- 
fico, auiiti cho si tiu'os.se (^x•hin, <?o la venuta 
di Portogtuvsi, iiohile." - Stmmnno <U'/ir^nit 
ko. HitmusWy i. f. 332^'. 

1554. — “Item . . . |iaid for the mainte- 
nance of the lk*ys in the ('ollogo, which is 
kept in Cranguanor. hv <*hartor of the King 
our I-iord, annually lOijOOO /•<•*.% . . -.S. 

Tom(w^ Ac., 27. 

c. 1570. — “ . . . prior bj the intr«»dactu»n 
of Islarnism into this country, a jwrty of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malalair called Cadungaloor^* — 
Titfi/<U’Ui-M ujahul*>en t 47. 

1572. - 

'* A hum (Vichin, e a outr^» < 'nnanor, 

A qual (.'hale, a qnal a ilhu da pinieiita, 

A <pial Couluo, a qual dif Cxanganor, 

K os mais, a quein o mais servo e con- 
tenta. ..." Cawide.t, \ii, 35. 

1614.- '“The tlrent Saiiiorinus Deputy 
came alioord . . . and . . . oarne.«tly per- 
siuidod vs to stay a day nr tw'o, till he might 
send tA» the Samoriiie, then at Crangelor, be- 
meg^ng a (5isile <if the Pnrtugnls,"— 7V^ow, 
in i. 531. 

c. 1806.—“ In like manner the Jews 
of irranghfr (Cranganoro). observing the 
woakneas of the S^muri . . . mode a gretit 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom. . . —Mvfudtftnt A'Mh (w'ritii^ of 
events iu 16tb century), in AYf/of, viii. 3S$. 

OBANNT.s. In Bengal commonly 
used for a <dcrk writing English, and 
tlience vul^rly applied genericallv to 
the East fiidiATi.s, or half-castc class, 
from among whom English copyists 
are chiefly recruited. Tne original is i 
Hind, kardni^ kirdnL which Wilson 
derives from 8kt kamuy *a doer.* 
8 


Karana ia also the name of one of 
the (so - called) mixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
I and Vai^a father, or (according to 
i some) from a pure Kshatriya mother 
by a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The occupation of the ineni> 
liei-s of this mixt caste is that of 
writers and accountants ; [see RuletL 
Tribes and {Jfiaies of Bengal, i. 424 seqq^. 

The word was proliably gt one time 
applied by natives to the junior mem- 
l>ers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
— “Writers,” as they were designated. 
See the quoUtions from the 
Mutaqlierin^* and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
“ Writers* Buildings ” in Calcutta, 
where tbo.se young gentlemen were 
at one time quartered (a range of 
a]>artjneiits which lias now lieen transk 
figured into a splendid series of public 
onices, but, wisely, has been kept to 
its old name), was known to the natives 
a.M Kardyil ki Bdrik. 

c. 1350, '“They have the custom that 
I when a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, 
the slaves of the Sultan . . . carry with 
them complete suite . . . for the Jialban or 
skipi>er, and for the kiranl, who is the ship's 
j clerk."- - /Im Jitituta. ii. 198. 

,, “ITie second day after our ar- 
rival at the iK>rt «>f Kailukari, the princeiss 
escorted the nakhvddh (or skipper), the ki- 
rftni, or clerk. . . iv. 250. 

I c. 1590.— “The Karrani is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
; out the water to the iiasscngers." — Ala 
{Ji/ochman7i)f i. 280. 

I c. 1610. — “ Le Secretaire s'apelle eereite 
. . :’—Pvmrd df i. 152; [liak. Soc. 

I i. 214j. 

11611. — “ Doubt you not but it is too true, 
hoarsoover the Cranny flatters you with 
liettcr hojHW." — /Aiwivsrs, Letters, i. 117, and 
see also i. 190. 

[1684. - “ Yc Noceda and Cranae."'— 
Diurg of Ft. St. George, iii. 111.] 

c. 1781.--“ The gentlemen likewise, other 
than the Military, who are in high oflKces and 
employmente, have amongst themselves de> 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge ; but the 
whole of them collectively are called 
Carrmnis." — Seir ii. 543. 

1793.—“ But, as Day has it, example gains 
where precept fails. As an enoounffoment 
therefore to my brother crumiM, I wul offer 
an instance or two, which are remembered as 
good Company’s jokes." — Boyd, The 
Indian Observer, 42. 

1810.— “The Craim^, or clerk, may be 
either a native Armenian, a native Portu- 
pieee, ora Bengallee.'*— iriY/ioivisois V. if. 
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1884. — “Nasir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence, 
CSaptain Forrester/’— TAr Babio, i. 311 

It is curious to find this woi*d ex- 
plained by au old French writer, in 
almost the modern application to East 
Indians. This show^> that tlie. word 
was used at Ooa in something of ita 
Hindu sense of one of mixt blood. 

1653.—“ Les karanes sujnt engondroz d’vn 
Mestis, ot dVne Indicnue, Icsc^uels sunt 
oliaxistres. Ce mot de Karanes vient a raon 
advis de Kara, qui si^niiie on Tui^ la terre, 
ou bien la couleur noire, comma si I’oii vuu- 
loit dire par karanes les enfaus du itals, ou 
bien les noirs : ils out les mosmes aduantagos 
dans lour professions nue les autres Mestis." 
— De fa Boullavt-le-Cfouz^ ed. 1657, 226. 

Compare in Poloy Bk. I., ch. 18, his 
statement about the Garaonaa, and note 
tberef^n. 

OBAFE, 8. This is no Oriental 
word, though crape comes from China. 
It is the French crepe, i.e. creupe, Lat. 
crispua, meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
IGth century quotation by Littre, it is 
probable that the name was first ap- 
plied to a European texture. [Its use 
111 English dates from 1633, according 
to the N.E.D.’l 

“ I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere — 

Some fiarrowy crapes of China silk, 

Like wrinkled skias, or scalded milk." 

O. W, ‘ Contnitvi^nt.* 

GEEASE, CBIS, &c., s. A kind 
of dagger, wlilch is tlie character- 
istic weapon of the Malay iialions ; 
from the Javanese name of the weapon, 
adopted in Malay, krU, kirUy or /.-res 
(see Favre, Did. JavanaU’ Franga i.s, 1 37 6, 
Craufurd^a Malay Diet, s.v., Janas, 
Javaansek-Nederi Woordenho^k, 202), 
The word has been generalise<l, and 
is often applied to analogous weafujiis 
of other nations, as ‘an Arab creasej 
&c. It seems probable that tlie H, 
word kirick, applied to a straight 
sword, and now almost sjiecifically to 
a sword Of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word kris. See the 
form of the latter word in Barl)o.sa, 
almost exactly kiruh. Perhaps Turki 
killeh is the original. [Platts gives 
6kt. kriti, ‘a mrt of knife or dagger.’] 
If Reinand is right in his transTatioii 
of the Arab Relaiime of the 9th and 
lOt/h centuries^ in correcting a reading; 
otherwise unintelligible, to kiwi, we 


shall have a very early adoption of 
this word by Western travellers. It 
occurs, however, in a jiassage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c. 910.— “ Formerly it was common enough 
to seo in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in his hand 
a khii, i.e. a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to the hnest edge. The man would lay 
hands on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he found, take him by the throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, and 
hmilly drag him outride of the town. . . 
Hdatuniy 4c., par ReitutitJ, p. 1.56 ; and see 
Arabic text, p. 120, near liottoin. 

It is curious to hud the cris adopte<l 
I by Albuquerque as a [>iece of sUite 
! costume. When he received the am- 
I bassadors of Sheikh Isnuud, i.e, the 
I Shah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Ormu/., 
j we re^d : 

j 1515. — “For their recoptuin there wa» 
I prepared a dais of three steps . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the (rovernor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, as I 
described before, and with his big, long 
snow-white beanl ; and at the l^ok of the 
dais the captains and gentlemen, haml- 
surnely attired, with their swoisls girt, and 
behind them their |>ag&s w'ilh lances and 
targets, and all uncovered," — CWmi, ii. 
•123. 

The portrait of Aibot^ue^ue in the 1st 
vol. of Mr, Birch’ll Translation of the Com- 
roentarios, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surc^mt, but the crit is 
missing. [Thn Malay CreeM is referred to 
in Hi. §5.j 

1516. -“They are girt with lK)lt% and 
cairy daggers in thisir waists, wrought with 
nch inlaid work, these they call qadrix." — 
Barfiosa, 193. 

1552. " “ And the quartorm/oiter tun up 
to the top, and thence l)ehc1d the son of 
Timutn faja to be standing <iver the Captain 
Major with a cria half drawn." —Caxtanheda, 
ii. 363. 

1572.- 

“ . . , as<tontiuIa 

I A no groniio da Aurora, ondc nasceste, 

OpnIenU Mal.'ica norneada ! 

As settas veneno.ftas nue 

Os criaaa, com que ja vejo armada. ..." 

Camdeg, x. 44. 

ily Burton : 

“ . . .BO stnmg thy site 
there on Auroras bosom, whence they riee, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight ) 

The jjoysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the knMi thirsting, ae I seo, for fight. * . /' 

1580. - A vocabulary of '^Wordes of the 
iiatumll language of latia ** in the voyage of 
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Sir Fr. Drake, has Crioke, *a dagger.'— 
Uakl. iv. 246. 

[1584. — "Crite." See quotation under A 

MUCK.] 

1586-88.— “'ITae custom is that whenever 
the King (of Java) doth die . . . the wives 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
a crebe, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themsolves to the heart." — Cavtnduk^ in 
Uakt. iv. 337. 

1.^91. — “Kurthormoro I enjoin and oilier 
in the name of our said Lord . . . that no ' 
servant go armed whether it )>e w'ith staves i 
or daggers, or crisaeB."— Prod, of IVrro// | 
MatJiKit d*Albf)qv.mme, in Archiv. l*orL \ 
On>ntufy fasc. 3, p. 325. 

1.598. — ** In the Western j»art of the Island 
(Buinatra) is Manancabo where they make 
Poinvards, which in India are called CryBdB, 
which are very well accounte<l and esteemed 
cA.**- -Limchotniy 33; [with some slight dif- 
feroncoH of reading, Hak. 8oc. i. IIO]. 

1602.—“. , . t.'hincsische Dolchen, so sie 
CriB iicnnen." - HuhtiuSy i. IW. 

c. 1610. — “ Teux -lit ont d'ordinairu k Icur 
costici vn iioign.ard onde' qui s'apelte cris, et 
oui vient d’Achon en .Sunintra, do lana. ot 
dola f ’hino." - f'^rardd*^ hivaJy i. 121 ; [Hak. 
Soc, i. 161J; als4) soo ii. 101 ; [it. 162, 1/0]. 

1634. — “ Malayos crises, Arahesalfaiiges.” 
— Jfo/aca Conquutad<iy ix. 32. 

1686.— “The Cresset is a small thing like 
a fiaggonet which Uiey always wear in War 
or Poa<!e, at Work or Play, fron> the grcate.st 
of them to the piorcst or incanest 
Damjner, i. 337. 

1690,-—“ .And ns the .Iuj:>anners ... rip 

their Kowels with a Cric. . . .’*--OvinpfoUy 

1727. — “A Page of twelve Years of Age 
, , . (said) that he wmild shew him the Way 
to die, and with that ho to<>k a Cress, 
and ran himself ihnnigh the body." -.4. 
HamilUmy ii. 99 ; [od. 1744, ii. 98]. 

1770. — “The i>cople never go without a 
poniard which they coll cris."— /foyjwt/ 
(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

o. 1850-60. - “They (the English) chow 
hashish, cut themselves with jx^woned 
esreases . . . taste evory (x>ison, buy every 
secret," — EmerMn^ Engluk Tracts [od. 1866, 
it. 69> 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
criaada, a blow with a cris (see Cas‘ 
ianheda^ iii. 370). And in English we 
find a verb to ‘ crease * ; see in Purcha$y 
i. 532, and this : 

1604. — ‘‘This Boyhog we tortured not, 
bocauBo of his confession, but crysed him."— 
Scoi*8 DUeourte of lava, in PurctuM, i. 175. 

[1704. — “At which our people . . . wore 
most of them creesed.^— Ttt/Si Hedgf$* 
IRany, Bak. Soo. ii. oocxazvii.] 


Also in BraMeV$ Abdract oftheSijara 
Malayu : 

“He was in consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
appeared miraciuuusly ." — Sijara Malayv, in 
/. Ind. Arch. v. 318| 

CEEDEBB, DEL. An old mercan- 
tile term. 

1813.— “Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods 
were sold— commission 2 per cent.”— ifi/- 
hurjiy i. 2255. 

CBEOLE, s. This word is never 
used by tlie E^iiglish in India, though 
the rnislfike is sometimes made m 
Elngliind of sup[> 08 ing it to. be an 
Anglo-Indian torni. The original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span. crioUo, a 
word of uncertain etymology, w'hence 
the French rrcbic, a fxtrson of European 
blood but colonial birth. See &heai, 
who louclude-s that triollo is a negro 
corruption of eriariillo, dim. of frifwfo, 
and is — ‘little nursling.’ OiVtdot, 
cruidiu, according to Pvranl de Laviil, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 89 w^ere used at 
<ioa for male and female servants. 
Aiul sec the passagii quoted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where Uie 
words ‘apparel and .servants’ are in 
the original ‘frx/o o fato e criados.* 

1782, Mr. Macinl-osh l>eing the son of 
a ScuUh VMiintor V>y a French Crsols, of on© 
of the West India Llami.s, i.s aa .swarthy and 
ill-UK^king a man as is to be seen on the 
Portugnezo Walk on the Koval Exchange." 
— Price « Oinercation8y Ac, in Price's Tracts, 
i. 9. 

CROCODILE, 8. This word is 
.siddom userl in India ; alligator (q.T.) 
being the term almost invariably em- 
i ployed. 

c. 1328.— “There 1>6 also COquodlilSS, 
which are vulgarly called ealnUiX [Lat. 
cakatrijc. *r rix'katrice . . . These ani- 
mals be like lizards, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a lizard’s," Ac . — Friar 
JortianuSy p. 19. 

1590.— “One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that be devoured an AHbamba, that 
is a chained company of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the iridige.stib1e Iron paid him his wages, 
and murthered the murtheror."— 

Sattel (West Africa), in Pvrrhas, ii. 985. 

[1870.—“. . . I have been compelled to 
amputate the limbs of persons seised by 
crocodiles {^fvgger). . . . The Alligatw 
(gAurio/) sometimes devours children. . . .**— 
CKevers, Mid. Jurispr, «a India, 366 
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OBOSE,-s. One hundred i.e. 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for niaiiv years almost the exact 
equivalent of a mill ion sterling. It 
had once been a good deal more, and 
has now l>eeii for some years a good 
deal less. The H. u karor^ Skt. koti, 

c. 1316. — “Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Malwr, enjoyed a highly i)n>sperou8 life. . . . 
His coffers were replete with wealth, inso- 
much that in the city of Mardl (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold deposited, 
every crotr l>eing ec^ual to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thousanci 
dinars.*’— ir<wsil/, in /iffiot, iii. 52. N.B.— 

The reading of the wonl r/o/r is however 
doubtful here (see note by Elliot in focoj. 
In any case the value of ct'ov^ is misstated by 
Wassaf. 

c. 1343.— “They told mo that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulataliad) for 17 kaxSr ... 
as for the karSr it is o«pii valent to 100 /aXs, 
and the lal’ to 100,000 dinars .’* — Ihn Batuta^ 
iv. 49. 

c. 1350. — “ In the course of throe years he 
had misappropriated about a kror of fanltut 
from the revenne.'^—Xid-uddin-Barni, in 
Elliot, iii. 247. 

c. 1590. — “Zealous and upright men were 
put in charge of the revenues, each over one ! 
kldr of dams.” ^ (These, it ap(>ears, were 
called krMM.)—JiA‘t’AklMn, i. 13. 

1609.— “The King*? yeerely Income of | 
his Orowno Land is 6ftie Crou of Rupitu, 
every Crou is an hundred and every 

Lecke is an hundred thousand Rnpias .** — 
HawkiM, in Pvnrchif, i. 216. 

1628. — “The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to six arbi 
and thirty kron of ddms. One arh is equal 
to a hundred kron (a h'nr l>oing ten millii>nH) 
and a hundred Krtyr* of ddm,^ are equivalent 
to two kruTti and fifty iwn of njpees,’* — 
Muhaminad Sharif Hanaji, in Elliot, vii, 138. 

1690. — “The Nabob or Oovernourrf Bmfpil 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty Gouroua of Kr^upies: A 
konzou is an hundred thousand lacks.”— 
Onington, 189. 

1767. — “In consideration of the losses 
which the English Company have HU.stained 
... I will give them one crore of mriees.” 
— On»«, ii. 162 (ed. 1803). 

0. 1786.— “The revenues of the city of 
Deooa, once the capital of Bengal, at a low 
estimation amount annually to two kherore.” 
— Carracriofi'i hifr of CVi'rs, i. 172. 

1797. — “ An EnglUhman, for H. B.*8 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women: the Nat>ob was delighted licyond 
measure, and declared that though he bad 
spent a erm of rupees ... In procuring 
amusement, he had never founo one so 
pleasing to i. 467* 


1879.- 

“ 'Tell me what lies beyond our brsaen 
gates.’ 

Then one replied, 'The city first, fair 
Prince ! 

«««**• 

And next King Bimbas&ra'i realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with erorea on croraa 
of folk.* ” 

Sir E, Arnold, The Light of Atia, iii. 

[OBOBI, 8. “The pa^sAor or col- 
lector of a kror, or ten millions, of 
any given kind of money ; it was 
especmlly applied as an otneial desig- 
nation, under the Mohamiiiedan govern - 
iiient, to a collector of revenue to the 
extent of a kror of dams, or 260,000 
rupees, who wius also at various times 
invesU^d witli the general superin- 
tendence of the lands in bis district, 
and the charge of the police.” (WHson.) 

[c. 1590.— 8co quotation under CRORE. 

[1676. — “Kf>r does this exempt them 
frt>m pisheaskiM the Nabob’s CPSWrr or 
(iovemour:”— Kaie, Hedget* Diary, Hak. 
8oc. ii. ccxxxix.] 

[OBOTOHBT, KUBACHER 

properly Kardchi^ the 8ea-i>ort and 
<‘hief town of the province of Sind, 
which is a creation of the British rule, 
no town appearing to have existed on 
the site before 1726. In As Suyuti*s 
HUtory of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 229) the 
capture of Kirakh or Klraj is men- 
tioned. Sir H. M. Elliot thinks that 
this place was probably situated in if 
iiot named from Ka4:hh. Jairett (Ain, 
ii. 344, note) supposes this to l>e 
Karfichi, which Elliot identified witli 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord- 
ing to Curtins, dwelt the Arabioi or 
Arahitai. The harbour of Karachi was 
possibly the Porus Aloxandri, where 
Nearchus was detained by the monsoon 
for twenty-four days (see McOrindLe, 
Ancient India, 167, 262). 

[1812.—“ From Crotohsy to Cape Monsc 
the people call themselves Balouohes.” — 
Morier, Journey through Pereia, p. 6. 

[1839.—“. . . niices of all kinds, which 
are carried from Immbay ... to Koratdhae 
or other ports in Sind.” — Elphinstone*s 
Caubitf, i. m,] 

OBOW-PHEASANT, a. The 

popular Anglo-Indian name of a some- 
what ignoble bird (Fam. Cueultdae), 
I common all over the plains of IndiSt 
I in Burma, and the Isknds, vis. Om» 
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tro^ rujifemiiy Illiger. It ii held in 
India to give omens. 

1878.-*** The crow*jpheaniit etalka peat 
with bis oheatniit wings drooping by. hia 
side.” — Phil, RohiuMn^ Jn, Mv Indian 
Ooiden^ 7. 

1883. — ** There is that ungainly object the 
coueal, crow-pheusnt, jungle-crow, or what- 
ever else you like to call the miscellaneous 
thing, as it clambers through a creeper-laden i 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and ' 
^kea a alow voyage to the next tree. To 
judge by its api>earance only it might be a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seems to have been borrowed from a black- 
faced monkey.*' — Tribes oh my Frontier, 155. 

OUBEB, «. The fruit of the Piper 
Cubeba^ a climbing Hhrub of the Malay 
region. [Ita Hind, name kalnib chlni 
marks its iiiipf^rtatiou from the East 
by Chinese merchants.] The vi'ord and 
the articles were well known in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the former l)eing 
taken directly from the Arab, hibdhah. 
It was used as a spice like other 
peppers, though less common. The 
inn)ortitioii into Europe liarl liecome 
innnitesiinal, when it revived in last 
century, nw’ing to the mediriiml jiower 
of the article having iK^come known to 
our medical officers during the British ; 
occupation of Java (1811-15). Several 
particulars of interest will be found in 
ilanhury and Flitckiger^s Phamiacoy. 
626, and in the notes to Marco Polo^ ii. 
380. 

c. 943.— “The terribirics of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorti> 
<*f spices and aromatics. . . . The expwrb* 
are camphor, ]ign*al<H»8, clove, sandal-wood, 
betel-nut, nutmeg, cAHaniom, cubeb (a/- 
kahdbah). . . ^cw'urf/, i. 341 seq. 

13th cent.— 

“ Theo canol and the licoria 


way, that the former are a little more browa 
than the wild ; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattened buttons.*' 
— Pegolotti, in Caihay, Ac. ; in orig. 374 teq, 

c. 1^.— “Take fresh pork, seethe 
chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it 
hard volks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with nried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and mactes, eabebi,*and cloves whole.'*— 
Recipe in Wriylu's Ikm^stie Manners, 350, 

15^.— “/f. Let us talk of cabebt; al- 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
use them alone, and only in oom^Munds. 

“ 0. Tis not so in India ; on the contra^ 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for coldness 
of stomach ; you may believe me they hold 
them for a very great medicine."— 
f. 80-86/-. 

1572. — “The Indian physicians use 
Ciibebf os cordials fof the stomach.* . . — 

Acosta, p. 138. 

1612.— “Cubeba, the pound . . . xvi. s.*' 
— Rates and Valuatiovn (Scotland). 

1874. — “In a list of drugs to be sold in 
the . . . city of Ulm, a.d. 1596, enbslM are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 LrmzeTs.'*'-^Hanh. Flikk, 527. 

CUBEEB BUBB, n.p. This was a 
famous IxiTiyan-tree on an Island of 
the Nerbudda, s<»me 12 in. N.E. of 
Haro<'b, and a favourite resort of the 
English there in the 18th centurr. It 
IS (iest ribed by Forl»es in his O. Afm. 
i. 28 ; [2nd ed. i. 16, and in Ptindurang 
Hari, ed. 1873, ii. 137 seqtp]. Forbea 
viy.s that it wits thus callea by the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
. .siiint (no doubt Kabir). Possibly, how- 
; ever, the name w^as merely tne At. 
A:a6ir, ‘great,* given by some Mahom- 
iiicdau, and misinterpreted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leiider. 


And sweto savoury moyntc 1 wim, 

'Pheo gilofre, quybibe ^nd mace. ..." 

AfesaH/tdet\ in nV/»#T'jc Metr. 

■ /fern., i. 279. 

1298. — “This Island (Java) is of surpass 
inijf wealth, producing black pepiHsr, nutmegs, 
spikenard, galii^ale, cuboM, cloves. . . 

— Marco Poh,. ii. 254. 

c. 1328. — “There too (in Jana) are pro- 
duced Cfttbeba, an«i nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other fino.st spices except pepper.*’— 
Friar Jordan us, 31. 

c, 1340.—“ The foUewing are sold by the 
pound. Raw silk ; saffron ; olove-stalka and 
cloves : eubaba; lign-aloes. . . ,**--Pegoloui, 
in CafAay, Ae., p. 

M “Cnbaba are of two kinds, t.s. 
dommo and wild, and both should be 
entire and light, and of good smell ; and the 
^Hwnastia are known from the wild in this 


[1623. — “ On an other side of the city, but 
r>ut of the circuit of the houses, in on open 
l^loce, is seen a g^t and fair tree, of that 
kind which 1 saw in the sea coasts of Persia, 
near Onnux, called there Lul, but here Asr." 
^P.\lefla Valfe, Hak. Soc. i. 35. Mr. Oiey 
identifies this with the CUBEEB BUBB.] 

1818. — “The popular tradition among the 
Hindus is that a maa of great sanctity 
named KnbMr, having cleaned his teeth, 
AS is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is.*’ — CMaa^t 
in TV. Lii. Soc, Bo, i. 290. 

0U0UTA,0n0UTADA.8. Aory 
of alarm or warning ; MalayAL Mkuya^ 
‘to cry out’; not used by En^lmh, 
but found among Portuguese wnters^ 
who formed citcuyiufa from the BBtiya 
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word, as th^ did Cruada from kris 
crease). See Correa^ Lendca^ ii. 
2. 926. See also quotation from 
Tennent^ under GOSS, and coiu])are 
Australian cooey, 

1525. — ** On this iinmeKliately some of his 
Noirs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who were going 
through the streets ; but the Regedor would 
not pemit it ; and the Caimal approaching 
the King’s palace, without entering to 
speak to the King, ordered those cries of 
theirs to be made which they call cucu* 
yadaa, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms. . . — CWrra, ii. 926. 

1543.--“ At the house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his people, and j 
those of the country came trooping with | 
1k>W8 and arrows and a few matchlocks, | 
raising great cries and cuou3radaa, such as ! 
they employ to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when they are going to take 
wing," — Ibid. iv. 327. 

OUDDALOBE, u.p. A place on 
the marine backwater 16 in, S. of 
Pondicherry, famous iii the earlv 
Anglo-Indian hi.story of C^oromandei. 
It was settled h\ tlie C\miT>any in 
1682-3, and Fort St. David's * wjis 
erected there soon after. Probably 
the correct name is Kadal-vr, ‘Sea- 
Town.’ [The Madras Glosis. gives Tam. 
kUdaly * iunction,' //r, ‘ village,’ Ijecfiuse 
it stands on the ronfluence of the 
Kadilani and Paravanar Rivers.] 

^ [1773.—“ Fort St. David is . . . built on a 
rising ground, about a mile from the Black- 
Town, which is called Cuddalore."— /ws, 

p. 18.] 

OXTDDAPAH, n.p. Tel. kadnpa, 
[‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open- 
ing of the pass which leads to the holy 
town of Tripatty (GrihhU, Man, oj 
Cuddapahf p. 3) ; others connect it 
with Skt. kripuy ‘pity,’ and the 
Skt. name is Kripanayara], A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is always written Karpah 
in Kirkpatrick’s Translation of Tip^U 
Xeffers, [and see Wilks, Mysore^ ed. 
1869, i. 3031. It has Wen suggested 
as possible that it is the KAPIPH (for 
KAPIIIH) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kor- 
IMdl indigo is quoted on the London 
market.] 

1768. — “The chiefs of Bhanoor and Klrpa 
also followed the same path."— of Hyaur 
Nodk, 189. 


OUDDOO, B. A ^neric name for 

S kins, [but usuafly applied to the 
-melon, cucur&tto vm^Aata (Watt, 
Econ. JHct. ii. 640)]. Hind. KaddH. 

[1870.- “IMmpkin, Red and White-Hind. 
Knddoo. ITiis vegetable grows in great 
abundance in all parts of the Deocan." — 
Ridd*>lfy hid. IJcon. 568.] 


CUDDY, 8. The public or captain’s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other pas- 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace tlie origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the sfiiiie witli the 
Dutch and Germ, kajut*^, which has 
the sjime signification. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw. in 
kajuta, Dan. kafiyt^ and Grimm qiiotos 
kajnte^ “ Casbuia,” from a vocahulavy 
of Saxon words used in the first half 
(»f 15th century. It is perhaps origin- 
ally the s;ime with the Fr. cahate^ ‘a 
hovel,* which Littre tpiotes from 12th 
<*eiiturv as quahate. Diicange lias L. 
Ijatiu vahudy ‘casa, tuguriurn,’ but a 
little doubtfully. [Burton (rir. Nights. 
xi. 169) givea P. kada\ *a rcx)m,’ and 
conqxire.s Ctunra. The N.EJJ. leaves 
the question doubtful.] 

1726. — “Neither will they go into any 
ship’s Cayuyt m long as they e;ce any one 
in the Skip|>er’s cabin or on the half-dock.’* 
Vahntijii^ (Jhovom. {and P^gu), 134. 

1769. — “It was his (the (’aptnin’H) in- 
variable practice on Sunday to let down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service,— a 
duty which ho considered a complete clear- 
ance of the sins of the preceding week." — 
Liftof iMvd Tngnmovthf i. 12. 

1848. — “The youngsters among the pas- 
sengers, young Ghatfers of the IfiOth, and 
poor little Ricketts, coming home after his 
third fever, ased to dntw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell pf^igious 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon." — 

Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 255. 


CUIiGEE, s. A jewelled plums 
surmounting the sirpesh or aigrette 
upon the turban. Shake^eiir gives 
kalghi as a Tiirki word. [Hatts gives 
kalgJuif kalght^ and refers it to Skt. 
kalahj ‘ a spire.'] 


c. 1514.— “In this manner the people of 
BAran catch great numbers of herons. The 
KiUd'Sny [* Plumes worn on the cap or 
turban on great occasions.* Also see Punjab 
Trade Report. App., p. ccxv.l are of the 
heron's feathoni."— 154. 


1715.— “John Surman received a vest and 
Co^l^ set with precious ■tones."-— IFAsefcr, 
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1769,—“ To present to Omed Roy, ri*. 

1 Oolgftlt 1200 0 0 

1 SurpiuM Inrpeth^ or alerette) . 600 0 0 

1 Killot (see KiUttt) . . 2j>0 0 0" 

— ISxpffuie* o/ Xafjob's KHtertaiwMut. In 
Long, 193. 

1786.-“'rhre« Kulgles, three Snrttauh^^ 
(see Birpeoh), and three Pvdul-H (?) (jnuful, 
H. *a Iiadge, a flat piece of f^old, a neck 
ornament'] of the value of 36,320 nipees 
have been deH)>atched to you in a caakot." — 
Tippoo's IjeUers, 263. 

[1892. -'Of a Ban jam ox-'* Over the 
beast’s forehead is a shaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth iMirdcred with ]tatterns in 
colour with pieces of mirn)r sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgi or aigrette of |ieacock 
feather tips." — L. K/ph'ng, Beaut aial Man 
in India, 147. 

t Tlio word was al.s<» a]>plic<l to a rich 
: cloth iinp()rte<l from India, 

11714.— In a list of belonging to 

sub-governors of the South Sen “A j»air 
of culgee window curuiins.”' -2 </•»’. <(• 

Q. VI. 244.] 


o. 1350.— It ia oustomary to make of 
those flbrei wet>weather mantles for thoae 
nistioa whom they call eanuUU* whose 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
l>alankins (fectieU), ... A garment, such 
i as 1 mean, of this oamall cloth (and not 
i camel cloth) I wore till 1 got to Florence, 

- . . . No doubt the raiment of John the 
I Baptist was of that kind. For, as regards 
I cameVs ftair, it is,* next to silk, the softest 
I stuff in the world, and never could have 
I b€>en meant. . . — Jftkn Marignotli, in 

OtUkag, 366. 

1606.— “We vrear nothii^ . more fre- 
quently than those cambolint.”— (/ouefu, 
f. 132. 

[c. 1610. — “Of it they make also good 
store of cloaks and cjuics, called by the 
Indians Mantauf, and by the Porti^ese 
*Ormu9 cambalis.*" — Pyrard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.) 

1673. — “Leaving off to wonder at the 
natives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
! wrapping themselves in n combly or Hair- 
cloth."— /'ryrr, 54. 

! 1690.— “Camleea, which are a sort of 
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s. Xautiwil H. kalmangoy *a calm/ 
taken direct from Fort, cabuaria {Uw- 
buck). 

OULSEY, s. Acconling to the 
quotation a weight of alwuit a candy 
(q.v.). We have traced the word, 
wiiich i.s rare, aKo lu Pnusep'.** Tables 
(ed. Tkowaif, p. 115), a.s a measure lu 
Bhnj, kaUi. And we find H. l)nimim)nd 
gives it : or fV/.sy ((Jiiz.). A 

weight of .sixteen maiinds”(ihe Gnzerat. 
maniids are about 40 lbs., therefore 
alauit 640 lUs.). [The. wonl is 
probably Skt. kaUm, ‘a A>ater jar,* and 
lienee a grain measure. 'Phe Madrn.^ 
Gloss, gives Oan, kaUtfti iw a merwure of 
capacity holding 14 Seers.) 


? Hair (\jat made in Persia. . . — OvingUm^ 

• 45.5. 

1718.— “ But as a body allied the CsiBBilll' 
; podia's, or blanket wearers, were going to 
j join Qhandaoran, their commander, they 
j fell in with a Vs»dy of trtxips of Mahratta 
I horse, who forbade their going further," — 
j Sfir ifntofjherln, i. 143. 

1781.-- “One comley as a covering . . . 

: 4 funamjf. 6 duU, 0 cash.*' — Prison JixpMes 
» <*f Hon. ,J. Liritis;iy, nf JAtuisays, lii, 

I 1798.—“. . . a large black Kummul, or 
j blanket." — O. Fijn^t^r, Trui^els. i. 194. 

j 1800. — “ One of the okl gentlemen, ob- 

' Hcning that I UK>kcd \ery hard at his ctimly, 
w'as alarmed le^t I should think be (lossessed 
numeroiH flocks of sheep."— liCtter of Sir 
T. Mnnnt, in Life, i. 281. 

1813.-- Forlnja has caxneleeus.— (V. Mein. 
i. 19.5 ; [2d. ed. i. laS^ 


1813. --'“So plentiful are mangos . . . 
that during my residence in (luzorat they 
were sold in the public markets for ime 
ru^o the culsey ; or (KJO |.H>uiidlH in Kuglish 
weight."— /'V>r/H,w, (>//>«/. Man. i. W ; 1 2d. 
ed. 1 . 20]. 

CUMBLY, CUMLY, CUMMUL, 

3. A blanket ; a mirst*. wiadlen cloth. 
Skt. kambaLt, apptvinng in the venw- 
culars in slightly varying forms, e.g. 
H. knmtl. Our first «pioUtion show’s a 
curious Htlempt to oonnect this word 
with the Arab, ‘a ]:K)rtier* (see 

HUKHAUL^y and with the camel’s hair 
of John Baptist’s raiment-. The word 
ifl iiitrodured into Portuguese »i8 
Mifju * a cloak.' 


CUMMERBUND, s. A cirdlc. 

H. froju P. kttinar-band,i.e. ‘ loin-i>and.' 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
worn by domestic stu vants, j>eons, and 
irregular troops ; but any waist->)elt i.s 
termed. 

(1534. -“And tying on a cnmmerbiuid 
Uamarabando) of yellow silk.”— Cbrrw, iti. 
hSS. Canuxrflbiindes in Dalboouerguo, Comm., 
Hak. ^)C. iv. 104.] 

1552.— “The (lovomor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is called oomarbftdol, being 
of gold and silk.**— Cadanluda, Hi. 390. 

* (JamaUi (a/ocekini) survives flrom the Aimbie 
In some parts of Sicily. 
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1616. — **Th6 noblomanof Xazmaaent to 
haTe a sample of gallie pottos, jugges, po- 
dingers, lomtinglaraes, table bookes, emnt 
brampc^ and combarbanda, with the 
prioes.'—Cbcib*# JHary, i. 147. 

1638. — ‘*lla sorrent la Teste d'Tne oein- 
appellent Commorbant."'— Aran- 

1648. — **ln the middle they have a well 
adjusted girdle, called a (jonunerbaiit.'* — 
Van Tmtif 55. 

1727. — **They have also a fine Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a 5ne Ciunmerband, or .Sash.”'— 
A» Hamilton^ i. 229 ; [cd. 1744, ii. 2^33]. 

1810. — “They generally have the turbans 
and oommer-bunda of the same colour, by 
way of livery."— iri7^irtffwn, T. M. i. 274. 

[1826. — “My white coat was loose, for 
want of a kumberbund.'*— /^a/ufi/rano Ueri, 
ed. 1873, i. 276.] 

1880.—“. . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at Umritaur . . . describes the 
effects of a .shower of rain on the English- 
made turbans and Kummerbunds a.s if their 
heads and loins were enveloped by layers of 
starch ." — Pioneer Mail^ June 17. 

OUMQUOT, a. The fruit of Citrus 
japonicay a miniature orange, often 
sent in jars of preserved fruits, from 
China. Kunikwat is the C’anton pro- 
nunciation of kin-ku, ‘ gold orange,’ the 
Chinese name of the fruit. 

0UMBA,a. H. kamrdy from Port. 
eamara ; a chfirn]»er, a <;abiii. [In 
Upper India the drawing-ro<jiu i.^ the 
po2 Kamrdy so called because one end of 
It is usually semi-circular.] 

CUHBUNGA, s. See GABAM- 
BOLA. 

CUHSHAW, s. Chin. Pigeoii- 
English for backsheesh (q.v.), or a 
present of any kind. According to 
Giles it is the Amoy pron. (htm-tid) 
of two characters signifying ‘grateful 
thanks.’ Bp. Moule suggests kan-siu 
(or ^ntonese) kdm-nauy ‘^ank-gift.* 

1879.—“. . . they pressed upon US, block- 
ing out the light, uttering discordant cries, 1 
and clamourii^ with one voice, Kum-sha, j 
i,e. backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men." — A/Z m BifdTt Qoldm CAer- 
sonusy 70 . 

1882.—“ As the ship got under weigh, the 
Oompradore's eomshas, according to ‘olo 
custom,* were brought on board « . . dried 
lychee, Nankin dates . . . baskets of 
orange^and preserved ginger."— 7/ie Fan- 


OUNOHUNEE, a. H. kanfhml, 
A dancing-girl. According to 
spear, this is the feminine of a caste, 
Aanrhan, whose women are dancers. 
But there is doubt as to this : [see 
Orooke, Tribes and Castesy NJV.P, iv. 
364, for the KuTichan ivistc.] Kanckau 
i.s * gold * ; also a yellow ])iginent, which 
the women may have iise<l ; see qiiot. 
from Bernier. [See DANC1NQ-OIBL-] 

[c. 1590.— ‘“fhe Kanjari ; tl»u men of this 
class play the Pakhawaj, the KalNib, and 
the Tala, while the women sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them KanchaniB." — Ain, 
od. Jarrelt, iii. 257. J 

c. 1660. — “ But there is one thing which 
seems to mo a little too extravagant . . . 
the publiok Women, I mean not those of 
the Ikx'zar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
at the houses of the Owrahs an<l Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kenchen, os if you should say the guilded 
the btoxsoming ones. . . — Beniifr, E.T. 

88; [ed. Co^istaHe, 273.f**7.j. 

c. 1661. — “ On rogalii duns le Scrrail, 
toutes ces Dames Etraug^res, de festins et 
<les dances des Quenchaniea, qui sont dea 
femmes et des filTea d’line (‘aste de ce noni, 
oui ii'ont {X)int d*autre profession <piu cello 
ae la danse." — Th^v^noi, v. 151. 

1689. -“ And here the Dancing Wenches 
or Quenche&ieB, entertain you, if you 
plca.He." — On.ngto'ik, 257. 

1799.— “In the evening theCanchania . . . 
have exhibited before the Prince and court.*' 
— Diary in Life of CoUimtol' .y 1.53. 

1810. — “The dancing-women are of differ- 
ent kinds . . . the Aferraxeena never per- 
form before assemblies of men. . . . The 
KunchenM are '>f an o[it>o8ite stamp ; they 
dance and si'ig for the amusement of the 
male sex."-- If i77ra/w,toa, T. M. i. 386. 

CUEIA MUBIA, The name 
of a group of i.slarid.s off the iS.E. coa.(}t 
of Arabia {Kharydn Marydn, of Edrisi). 

1.527.— '‘Thus ns they sailed, the ship got 
l4>st upon the ;6iore of Fartoquo in (the 
region of) Curia Huria ; and having swum 
ashore they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to (Juiayata, and thence on 
Ut Ormuz."— eWrea, iii. .562 ; see also i. 366. 

c. 1535.— “Dopo Adorn h Fartaqiio, e le 
isole Ourla, Muria. . . .^^Simmario 
Ityniy in Itamuaio, f. 325. 

1540.— “We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Curia, Kuria, and Ai^edaXcuria 
(in orig. Ahedafeuria).’*^ Mendez Pinto, B.T. 
p.4. 

[1558.— Bee quotation under BOBAL- 
OAT.] 

1554.--“. . , it is necessary to oome 
forth between Sdkara and the islands KhAr 
or MAriajiTAdr MMt, in 

Jonr. As, ooe, Btng, v, 450. 
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[1888.— *' The next place to Saugn ie 
Koonn Hoorya which ie exteneive, 
and Fan good soundlnpi throughout; the 
iflilande are named JibW, Hollantw, 
and Haskeo."— Chr vx, Karr, i. 348.] 

1834.— “The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Moorya Bjvy.’* — J. R, Umrj. Sor. ii. 
20S. 

GUBNUM, s. Tel. hiramimu ; a 
villag(* acroiiiitaitt, a to\vu-c;lerk. 
Ace. to Wilson from Skt. karaiui; 
(see CRANNY). [It corresponds to the 
l ain, hinakan (see GONICOPOLY).] 

18*27. — “ V'cry little care has been taken 
t(i prcrserve the survey account.^. Those of 
several village^ are ni>t to bo found. Of 
the remainder only a sniall share is in the 
Collector’s cutcherry, and the rest is in 
the hands of camuma. written on cadjana.” 

- Minuif Inf Sii‘ T. Mttn.ro. in ArhutfiHoL i. 

2sr.. 

CUROUNDA> s. H, haramuid. A 
small pliini-liko fruit, whicli makes 
goo<l jolly find tarts, and which the 
Ufitivivs pickle. It is homo hy Carifwt 
carandfut^ L., ii ahrnh common in many 
parts i>f India (N.(.). Ajfocynacetu), 

fl870. Uidtlell gives a receipt for kur> 
ttllider jelly, /?«/. Ecitn. 

[OUBRia JEMA, adj. A c-orr. of 
H. kfuinj “se|>arate<l or detached 
fi'om the reiiUl of the Shite, fis lands 
e.vornjit from rent, (»r of wliicli the 
revenue has l»een assigned to in- 
dividuals or institutions’* (iriYson). 

[1687.—“. . . . that whenever they have 
A mind to biiiUl Kactory**, iwiisfyiug fc»T the 
land where ii wa-% Gurxig Jema, that ia 
over measure, not entred in the King’s 
>>ookfl, or paying the usual I and accustomed 
Kent, no (roverument should molest them.” 

— I'w/r, llak. JSoc. ii. Ixiii.] 

OURBtJMSHAW HILLS, up. 

This name apiieitrs in Ih'Tinel Vs Bengal 
Atlaa, appliea to hills in the. Gaya 
district. It is ingeniously .snp|)Osed 
by F. Buchanan to have been a mis- 
take of the geograuher’Si in taking 
A'^ama - ( ^haujxfr (* kania's place of 
mecling or teaching \ the name of an 
ancient ruin on the nilU in question, 
for Karnachan Pithdr (PoAdr* Hill). — 
{Kastern Indta^ i. 4). 

OURBTr s. Ill the East the staple 
f»»od consists of some cereal, either (as 
in N. India) in the form of flour leaked 
into unleavened cake% or boiled in the 
grain, as rice is. Such food having 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or * kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the projiep office of eurry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of bri\^.se^i .spices and turmeric 
[see MU88ALLA] ; and a little of this 
gives a flfivoiir to a large mess of rice. 
The word is Tam. Awi, i.e, Vsauce’; 

t kariy v. ‘to eat by biting’]. The 
>aiiare.Si* form karil was that adopted 
by the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It is remarkable in how 
many countries a .similar dish is ha- 
bitual ; yiUio [.see PILLAR] is the an- 
alogous mess 111 Persia, and kiahmu 
in Algeria ; in Egypt a dish well 
kiiow’u as T\tzz tnufMfal [Lane, Afod. 
Kgypt^ ed. 1871, i. 185], or “pepi»ered 
rice.” Ill England the proriortioiis of 
rice and “kilciien” are usualfy reversed, 
so that the latter is made to constitute 
the bulk of the di.sh. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in tliis kind, though not a very 
pivcise one, is cited by Athenaeu.s from 
Megastbene.s : “Among the Indiana, 
at a bamjuet, a table is set U^fore each 
individual . . . and on the table is 
filaeed a golden di.sh on which they 
throw, first of all, lx)ile<l rice .... 
and then they add maiiv sK>rt8 of meat 
dressed after the Indian fashion” 
by Ymge^ iv. 39). The 
earliest precise mention <»f curry is in 
the Mahavauso (c. a.d. 477X where it is 
sjiid of KassfqH) that “he partxKik of 
rice drc&sed in butter, witli its full 
acc?ompaniinent of nkrrifs.'^ This is 
Tumour a translation, the original Pali 
Iwing supa. 

It is po.ssihle, however, that the kind 
of cum/ used hy Euroj>eans and Ma- 
hommedans is not of purely Indian 
origin, but has come down from the 
spiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western A.sia. The medieval 
.spiced dishes in question were even 
roloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta, Indian saffirat^ 
was yet unknow'n in Euroiie, but it 
was represented by saffron and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
tlie old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen — 

*' ooden full hastily 
With powder and with imyeory. 

And with aaffroii of good cokw.** 
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Moreover, there is hardly room for 
doubt that cajj^um or red pepper (see 
CHILLT) was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see Hanbury and Finch- 
iqer^ 407) ; and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries. The Sanskrit books 
of cookery, which c*anv,ot Ije of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry witliout this ingre- 
dient. A recipe for curry (caril) is 
mven, according to Bluteau, in the 
rortuguese Arte dc Cozinha^ p. 101. 
This must be of the 17th century. 

It should be added that kari was, 
among the peo])le of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ‘ kitchen ' 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling ))roth, as several of the 
earlier quotations indicate. Europeans 
have applied it to all the savoury con- 
coctions of analogous spicy character 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three classes — viz. (1), that ju.st 
noticed ; (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Eurojjeaiis ‘ dry curry.* 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. fudiu, and have in 
the vernaculars several di.s<iriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu practice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, «ich of which c ontains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid. 

According to the Fankuue at Canton 
(18d2X the word is used at the (^linese 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the form kaarle 
(P. 62). 

1502.— ** Then the Captain- major com- 
manded them to cut off the hand.M and oars 
of all the crews, and ]iut all that into one of 
the small ve-wels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or bands, which he ordered to Ijq strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he told him trj have a curry 
(earn) mad^ to eat of what his friar brought 
him.” —Cerrea, Thre* Hak. t5>c. 

331. The “ Friar" was a Brahman, in the 
dretis of a friar, to whom the odious ruffian 
Vosoo da Oaina had given a safe-conduct. 

1563.— ** They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call otril.”— fi^arria, f. 68. 

e. 1580.— The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous people ; 
that of Moon all bringe [birit^, * rice ; that 


of Gentoos rice-eairll."— Primor e ifcHro, 
&c., f. 9v. 

1598. — Most of their fi.sh is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in broth, which they 
put u|)on the rice, and is somewhat sourc, 
as if it were sodden in gooseberries, or un- 
ri()6 grapes, but it tasteth well, and is called 
Carriel [v.l. Curriill which is their doily 
meat." — A/WAo/ra, 88; [Hak. S<h:, ii. 11 [. 
This is n good description of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of 8. India. 

1606.— “Their ordinary fot>d is bailed rice 
with many varieties of certain 8 ou|)b which 
they pour ution it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called caril.” -(fouitxif 615. 

1608-1610. — “. . . me disoit qu’il y auoit 
plus de 40 ans, qii'il cstfdt e.sclauo, ot auoit 
gagn^ bon argent k celuy qiii Ic possedoit ; 
ct toutc fois qu’il ne luy doniioit jwur tout 
viure tpi’vno mesure do riz cm (lar ioiir sans 
autre chose . . . ct qiieli|iicfois deux 

ttaxpruuues^ mii .sont quehpio doux deniers 
(see aUDOkOOK), p>ur auoir du Caril a 
inettre aiiec !e riz.”- Votftnjvs^ 337. 

1623. — “In India they give the name of 
caril to certain musses njadc aith butter, 
w'ith the kernel of the cfjco nut (in pine© of 
I which iniglit be used in f)ur pirt of the 
I world milk of nlinond.'^) . . . with spiceries 
j of every kind, among the rest canlamoni 
I and ginger . . . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other comlirnonts of sorts ; . . . 
and the (’hristians, wh<» eat cvcr>’thing, put 
in also or fi.sh of every kimi, and simie- 
times eggs . . . with all whii'h things they 
make a kind of broth in the fa.shion of our 
m*azz*ttt (or hotch-j>otchcs) . . . jind this 
broth with »ill the said condiments in it they 
pour over a good «{uautily of rice lioiled 
simply with water and stilt and the whole 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
nic-ss.” - /*. detfo li. 709; [Hak. Soc. 

ii. 328.] 

1681.”- “Most sorts i)f these deliuiou.s 
Fruits they gather before they be rijie, 
.and Ixiyl them to make Cairees, to us© the 
Fortague.se word, that is .somewhat U» eat 
with and relish their Rite.” A'«ar, )>. 12. 
This perhaps indicates that the Knglish riorv 
is fonned from the F<»rt. orr»>, plural of 
nirit. 

c. 1690, t’urciiina in India tarn .id 
cibiim tjuam ad medccinnni ;idhit»etur, Indi 
enim . , . adeo i|)9i adsuoti .sunt ut ciirn 
cunctis nrlmiKcont condiwentis et piscilms, 
pracsertirii aiitern isti qu^xl karri ipsis 
vocatwr.” -Itumj/hiuM, Pars Vta. p. 1^. 

c. 1759-60.—“ The currees arc infinitely 
various, being a sort of fricocccs to eat with 
rice, made f»f any animals or vegetables." — 
f/rojpr, i. 150. 

1781. — “To-day have cttiry and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it as tJ , my 

moHsinate, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his share.” - -//aw. J. Lindiwy's Imprison- 
vunly in Lir^s of Lindsaifs^ iii. 206. 

1794.97.- 

**The Bengal fxpiad he fed so wondrous nice, 

Baring his ottirie took, and Boott his rice.** 
Pnrsnits of 5th ed., p. 287. 
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This Hhowt that eonj was not a domeiiti- 
oated dish in England at the date of publi* 
oatlon. It also is a sample of what the 
wit was that ran through so many editions I 

c. 1830.--*‘ J’ai sulwtitu^ le lait h I'eau 
pour boisson . . . c'ast une sorto do cuntre- 
poison pour I’eRsence de feu que forme la 
sauce onrag^e de mon sempitemel carl.* — 
JacifUfnMJitf Currtxpumdanc*', i. 196. 

1848. — ** Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had prepared a fine ourry for her 
son .” — Vanity Fair^ ch. iv. 

1860. — “ . , . Vegetables, and eR(>ccial!y 
farinaceous fo<xl, are csiiecially U} be com- 
mended. The latter is indeed rciulerod 
attractive l)y the iinrivaliod excellence of 
the Kinghalcse in the preparation of in* 
numerable cuxTies, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed frciiii the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut. after it hits l)een 
reduced to a pulp.” OyAo#, i. 77. 
N.B. Tcnneiit is misled in supi>r>sing fi. ! 
437) that chillies arc mentioned in the 
Mahavan-so. The word is maricka, which 
simply means “ pepper,” and which Tumour 
has tninslated ermiie'm.‘<ly (p. ir>8). 

1874. -“The craving i»f the day is for 
quasi-intellcctuiil ftawl, not less higlilv |>cp- 
}>crcd than the curries which gratify the 
faded .stomach of a returned NalMjb.*’ — 
lilacku'oaiV n Mmjaziur^ Oct. 434, 

The Dutch uw th« wonl Kerrle 
<»T BLarrie; au<l Kaxi d VIndiennf luis 
a pla<*e in Frcucli c;irt<*>. 

OUBRY-STUFF, s. < )nions, chillies, 
&c. ; the UMial nialerial for ]uvpmng 
curry, otherwise iiiU8Salla(<i.v.), repre- 
sented in England hy I lie jirejcirations 
called curry-pou^Ur an<l i urry-jHi^te. 

1860.—“. . . with plot> of cscnlcnU and 
CUXry-Stuffs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lie.s, yams, cassavas, and saeot jK)t4it<x*.s.” - 
Ten u frit's Ceylon^ i. 463. 

CUSBAH, s. Ar.- H. la- 

^ha; the chief place of a pergtmnah 
<q.v.). 

1548.--“ And the co^abe of Tonaa is 
rented at pardaos. '- S. Tondm, 

150. 

[c. 1590.' “In the fortieth ye.'ir of his 
Maje.sty’.s reign, his dominions consist o<l of 
one hundred and five Sirmrs, sub-divided 
into two thousand aovcii hundred and 
ti^rty-Bcven kushahs.”— *1 tr. (Gladwin ^ 

ii. 1 ; Jarretif ii. 115.] 

1644. — “On the land side arc the houses 
of the Vaetidor (?) or Passossor of the 
Catabe, which \h as much as to say the town 
or afdea of Momhaym (Bombay). l*his 
town of Momliaym is a small and scattered 
affair/’— ilocrtrro, MS. fol. 227. 

c. 1844-45.—“ In the centre of the large 
Ottflbah of Streevygoontum exists an old 
nmd fori» or rather wall of alyout 20 feet 


high, surrounding tome 12Q houses of a 
beray of people calling themselves Koiif 
that is *Fort Vellalas.* Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said to 
bo kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.” — Report by jfcfr. £. 
B. Thnmis^ Colfleclor of Tinnevelly, quoted 
in ijyrtl Stanhope's MiscftlanieSf2ad Series, 
1872, p. m. 


CUSCUSS, cuss, s. P€rs.-H. 

khiMas, The roots of a gi’ass [called 
ill N. India senfhtJ or fm,] which 
alxjiinds in the drier ])arts of India, 
A?ia(h^ru?ii murtaitum (Beauv.), An- 
droffoyan murtcalus (Retz), used in 
Ind a during the hot dry winds to 
make screens, which are kept con- 
stantly wet, in the wind6w openings, 
and the fnigrant evaporation from 
which greatly cwls tae lioiuse (see 
TATTY). Tins device .seems to V>e as- 
cri]»e<i hy Abul Pazl to the invention 
of Akhar. These rewts are well known 
j in France by the name iWyivr, which 
j is the Tam. name ‘ the root 

1 which is dug up.* In some of the N. 

I Indian vernacuUrs khoMas is *a 
I poppy-he;wl ’ ; [hut this is a different 
word, Skt. kfuiskhamy and compare P. 
khafhkhaith'\, 

c. 1590. — “But they (t’lie Hindus) were 
nobiriints ft»r tlie want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate. . . . His 
Majesty remedied all these enl.c and defects. 
He taught them how to a*oI water by the 
hoi]) of siUt]»etre. . . . Ho ordered mats to 
bo woven of a rA>]d odoriferou** root called 
Khuss . . . and when wetted with water 
oil the onb^ide, those within enjoy a pleas- 
ant cool air in the height t)f summer.” — 
At/fcn {(Jiadwitt. 1800), ii. 196 ; fed. Jarrdti, 
hi. 9|. 

1663.— “ Kas hanays," Sec quotation 
under TATTY. 

1830.-- “The Kuss-Kuss . . . when fresh, 
I is rather fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what ternici*'»us.”— ir</^?a?rtTO/i, V. M. i. 
23.5. 

1824.- We have tried to keep our rooms 
e^H)] with * tatties,’ which are mats formed 
of the Kuskos, a peculiar sweet-scented 
gm.s.s. . . .” — 1/eUr, ed. 1844, i. 59. 


It is curious that the coarse grass 
which covers the mom naked parts of 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
appears to be called kusu-huu{frallaee^ 
2nd ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any community of origin in 
these names. 
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[1S32.— ‘‘The sirrakee (.«Wi) and sainturh 
ijufn^hd) are two specimens of one genua of 
jungle grass, the roots of which are called 
secundA (siVitandn) or khus-khoB." — Jfrs. 
Meer Hatan Alu Of*senHitiont, kc., ii. 208.] 

In the sense of jwppy-seed or poppy- 
head, this word is P. ; De Orta says 
Ar. ; [see above.] t 

1663,-—“. . . at Camhaiote, .seeing in the 
market that they were .‘iolling poppy- heads 
big enough to till a ratutda, and al.«*o some 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 

I was told that it was rnxcajr (cuhcash)— 
and that in f.ict i.s the luune in Arabic — 
and they told mo that of the.se j>oppie.s was 
made opium {amjuln), ent.s lieing made in 
the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes.'* 
— Gart'ia iH ih'ta, f. 155. 

1621. — “The 24th of April public pro- 
clamation was made in i.s])ahan by the 
King’s onier . . . that on pain of death, 
no one should drink comur^ w'hich i.s a 
liquor made from the husk of the ca[)eule 
of opium, called by them khaah-khaeb.” — 
/*. ael(a VafUy ii. 209 ; [ctM'aur is P. knhid.r\ 

CUSPADOBE, s. All old term for 
}\ spitttKJii. Port.Vi/,».ywd«>/i, from cmjyir^ 
[Litt co^nspufreX to spit. Cus^ndor 
would be property qui rnnltum Hpmt. 

[1554.— S)X)aking of the greatness of the 
Sidtan of Bengal, ho .says to illustrate it - 
*• From the camphor which goes with his 
spittle when he .spits into his gold spitb>on 
(eOBpldor) his churn iKirlnin has ah income of 
2000 cruzados.'’— Bk. iv. ch. 83. j 

1672. — “H^re maintain themselves three 
of the most wjwerful lords and Naiks of thi.s 
kingdom, who are .subject b) tlwj frown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Pagodas . . . viz. Vitipa naft of 
Afaduraj the King’s Cuspidoor-lMiarer, *200 
Pt^odo^s Cnstapa-naik of Ch^inju-j-, the 
King*s i&rfrf-.Mervor, 200 pagodtis, the A»it/ 
of Tajiiouwtrf the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 Pag«>daH. . . 
Baldtuus, Germ. ed. 153. 

1736. — In a list of silver plate wo have 
‘^5 CIUpador«fl.’— iii. 139. 

1775. — “ Before each person wa.s [tlaced'a 
large brass salver, a block earthen {x>t of 
w'ater, and a brass cnspador6.'''-iPbnr.«f, V. 
tQ E. Ouinfa, kc, (at Magindanuc), 235. 

[1900.— “The royal cuapadore” is men- 
tionerl among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
** eiU^dora '* {ktlor) is {lart of the marriage 
appliances.— iSi^a/, Malay Mayie, 26, 374. J 

OnSTABD-AFPLE, The name 
ia India of a fruit (Anona sqwimosa, L.) 
originally introduced from S. America, 
but which spread over India during the 
16th century. Its commonest name 
in Hiiidnstan is Bhari^^ t.€, * noble ’ ; 
but it is also called Suap*hnl^ t.a. Hhe 


Fruit of Sita,’ whilst another Afioua 
(‘bullock’s heart,’ A, reticulata^ L., the 
custard-apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are applied to it) ia called 
in the .south by the name of her 
hiusliand Rdma. And the Sitap*1ud and 
Rdmv*hal have l>ecoiue the subject of 
Hindu legends (see Forbes^ Or. Mem. iik 
410). The fruit is called in Chinese 
Fan-li-chi^ i.e. foreign leechee. 

A curious controversy has arisen 
from time to time as to whether this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
iiuiK)rted from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. a.d. J630X but the transla- 
tion of the Am (c. 1590) by Prof. 
Bloclimann conbiins among the “ Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Oumtard-apple 
(p. 66). On referring to the original, 
liowever, the w'ord is eadffp'hal 
perenrns\ a Hind, term for which 
Shakes] >ear givi*s many applications, 
not one of tiiein the anona. The bfl 
[a one (Aegle inar7nelo8\ and seems 
iiA probable a.s any (see BAEL). The 
lustard-anple is not mentioned hy 
Garcia <ie Orta (1563), Linschoten 
(1597), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631), 

I iu>r ill Piso’s commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but i.s described as an American 

i iroduct in the West Indian part of 
^iso’s book, under the Brazilian name 
Aratica. Two .species are described as 
common by F Vincenzo Maria, whose 
Itook was publLshed in 1672. Both 
the custard-apple and the sweet-sop 
are fruits now generally diflu.sed in 
India ; but of their having been im- 
ported from the New World, the name 
Aitona, which we find in Oviedo to 
have been the native West Indian 
name of one of the sjiecies, and which 
111 various con-unted sha]:)es is applied 
to them over aifferent parts of the 
Kast, is an indication. (Jrawfurd, it 
i.s true, in his Malay Dictionary ex- 
plains nona or buak- (“fruit”) notia 
ill its apjdication to the custard-apple 
as fruclus virginalia^ from nona, the 
term applied in the Malay countries 
(like miBBy in India) to an unmarried 
hhiropean lady. But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bharhut sculptures, among the eanr- 
ings duff np at Muttra hy General 
Cunnin^iam, and among the eopiai 
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from wall>painti 2 i |;8 at Ajanta (as 
]iointed out by 8ir €k Birawood in 
1874, (see Aikmaew^ 26th OctoberX 
[Bombay Qaaetteer^ xii. 490]) there is a 
fruit represented which is certainly 
very like a custard-apple (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet pointed out. General 
Cunningham is convinced that it is a 
custard-appl^ and urges ki corrobora- 
tion of his view that the Portuguese in 
introducing the fruit (which he does 
not deny) were merely bringing coals 
to Newcastle ; that he Inis found ex- 
teiLsive tracts in various parts of India 
covered with the wild c ustard- apple ; 
and also that this fruit bears an in- 
digenous Hindi name, dtd or from 
the Sanskrit dtrivya. 

It seems hard to ])ronouin*e alK>ut 
this dtnpya. A very high anibority, 
Prof. Max Muller, to whom wc on»‘i» 
referred, doubted whether the word 
(meaning ‘delightfur) ever existed in 
real Sanskrit. It was ijrobjibly an 
artificial name given to the fruit, and 
he com|)aTed it aptly to the factitious 
Latin of aureum rnalurn for “ orange,” 
though the latter word re^illy comes 
from the San.skrit ndranga. On the 
other hand, dtnpya is <[UOted by Raja 
Radhakant Deb, in bis Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, from a medieval work, the 
Dravyiwnna. And the <iue.stion 
w'ould have to lie con.Hi<lered bow far 
the MSS. of .such a work are lik<;ly to 
have been .subject to modern intevpola- ; 
tion. SaiLskrit names have cfTtainlv 
been invented for many objects which 
were unknown till recent centurieJ?. 
Thus, for exaui]»le, Williams gives 
more than one won! for ccufus, or 
prickly f>ear, a class of planti; wliich 
was cerbiinly introduced from America 
(see Viiitira and ViJvttsttraA^t^ in his 
Skt Dictionary). 

A new diflicnlty, moi'cover, aristas as 
to the indigenous claims of dUf, which 
is the name for the fruit in Malabar a.s 
well as in Upper India. For, on turn- 
ing for light to the snlendid work.s of 
the Dutch ancients, Rne,ede anti Ruin- 
phiiis, we find in the former {Hortua 
MalnbaricHBy \^rt iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Recclius de PlantLs 
McxicAnia,* as giving; a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
ill Mexico was ahaU or “fructii 
apud Mexicanos praecellenti arlior 
nobilia” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


name of the fruit is skarya=s “uobilis"). 
We also find in a Manilla Vocabulary 
tliat ate or aUe is the name of this fruit 
in the Philippines. And from Rheede 
we learn that in Malibar the dtd was 
.stimetimes called by a native name 
'meaning “the Manilla jack-fruit”; 
ivbilst the Anona reticulata^ cr sweet- 
.sop, was called by the Malaljars “ the 
Paranyi (i.e, Firingi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit.” ^ ^ 

The.se farts .seem to indicate that 
probably the dtd and its name came 
to India from Mexico vid the Philip- 
l)ines, whilst the anoxia and its name 
came to India from His]>aniola vid the 
( Uj>e. 1 u the face of these probabilities 
the argument of General Cunningham 
from Uie existence of the tree in a wild 
.state loses force. The fact is undoubted 
and may be corrolxmited by the follow- 
ing pa-ssage from “ Obnervations on the. 
nature nf the Fwyd of the Inhabitants of 
South IndiOj” 1864, p. 12:—“ 1 have seen 
it .<atatrd in a iHjtaniial work that this 
plant (ylwwj/i icy.) is not indigenous, 
imt introduced from America, or the 
W. Indies. If {w>, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
the jungles are full of it”: [also see 
JVait^ Ecofi. Diet, ii. 259 w’ho 
.sup}>orts the foreign origin of. the 
plant]. The author adds that the 
will cuMard-fipples saved the lives of 
iiiiiiiy during famiite in the Hvderaltad 
loumry. Hut on the other hami, the 
Aryemone Mexicaraiy a plant of un- 
<luestionfHl American origin, is now 
one i*f the mo.st familiar weeds all over 
India. The cashew {Anaeatdium ocei- 
dentale\ also of Amerkan origin, and 
carrying its American name with it to 
Indifi, not only forms trfu’ts of jungle 
now (as Sir G. Birdwooil ha.s stated) 
ill CVinara ami the Concan (and, as we 
may add from |>ersonal knowledge, in 
Tanjore), but was descril>ed by F. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and twenty years ago, as 
then alsiunding in the* wilder tracts 
of the western c.oast. 

The uuc^slion raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alHided to by Ruin])bius, who ends by 
leaving it in doubt. Wc cannot say 
that we have seen any satisfactory 
.suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
os that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut [Dr. Watt says : 
“They may prove to be conventional 
representations of the jack-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant ; thev are 
not unlike the flower-heads of the 
sacred kadamba or Anthocenhalu**' (loi\ 
rU. i, 260)]. But it is well to get rid 
of fallacious arguments on either side. 

In the “ Materia Medica of the Hiiid'us 
liy Udoy Chaiid Dutt, whh a Glossary 
l/y G. King, M.B., Calc. 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given : — 

A fuma squamosa : Skt. Gandagatra; 
Beug. Aid; Hind. Sliarlfa, and Sitd- 
pka^ 

Anorui reticulata: Skt. Lavali; 
Beng. Lomi.'* * 

1672.— “The plant t»f the Ada in 4 or 5 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fruit . . . under the rind is <livide(l into s<» 
many wedges, cunresjiondiug t<i the external 
oompartmunts. . . The pulu is very white, 
tenaer, delicate, and so neiicious that it 
unites to agreeoble sweetness a most delight- 
ful fragrance like rose-water . . . anil if 
presented to one uuaci|imintcd w'ith it ho 
would certiiinly take it for a blamn nge. . . . 
The -fwon«,"Ac., kc.--P. Vtncmzo Maria^ 
pp. 346-7. 

1690.— “They (Hindusl feed likewise upon 
Pine- Apples, Custard-apples, so called 
because they resemble a f'lmtard in Colour 
and Taste. . . Oringion. 303. 

c. 1830.—“. . . the custard-apple, like 
russet bogs of cold pudding.” - Tom Pnngfrs 
ed. 1863. p. 140. 

1878.— ‘‘The gushing cuetard-apple with 
its cni.st of str»nes and luscious pulp.’* — J*h 
JiMnson^ In my Indian [49J. 

CUSTOM, H. Used ill Madra.s as 
the equivalent of Dustoor, Dustooiy, 
of which it is a traii.slation. Ikjth 
words illu.«trate the origin of CuMom* 
ill the solemn revenue seii.se. 

1683. — “Threder and Barker ]>ositive!y 
denied ye overweight, ye McrchanU proved 
it by ueir books ; but ye skeyne out of 
eve^ draught was contest, and duiojcd as 
their due, having been always the custom." 
— Hedges^ JHary, Hak. tkx:. i, 

1768-7). — “Banyans, who . . . sorv'o in 
this capacity without any fixed fsiy, but 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called costumado." — 
Stavorinuiy £:.T., i. 522. 

OUSTOMEB, s. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native ofKcial 
who exacted duties. [The word was 


* Mr Jomh Hooker ohsenrsH that the om of 
the terms CostMd-spple, Bullock’s heart, and 
Sweet^op has bean so indiscriminate or uncertain 
that tt Is hardly possible to ase them with un- 
questionable accuracy. 


ill common use in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; see N.E.D."] 

[1609.— “His housea ... are seised on 
by the Customer."— 7>amvrrs, LeUertf i. 25 ; 
and comp. Fmter, ibid. ii. ‘225. 

[1615. — “ Tlie Customer should come and 
vi.sitt them ." — Sir T. Roe^ Hak. Soc. i. 44. J 

1682. — “The several affronts, inaolencea,. 
and aliases dayly put upon us by Boolcbund, 
our chief Cuetomer.— T>iary. [Hak. 
Soc. i. 33]. 

CUTCH, s. Sec CATECHU. 

CUTCH, n.j). Properly Kachchh^ a 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Rajput 
ruler of which is called the Rdo. The 
name does not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linschoteii, [but the 
j latter luuntioiis the gulf binder the 
name of Jatjuetii (Hak. Soc. i. 56 
The Skt. word karhrhha seems to mean 
a iiinrass or low, flat land. 

c. lO^iO. — “ At this place (Mansum) tho 
river i Indus) divides into two streams, one 
empties itself inti the sea in the neighlxiur- 
1 h<xxl of the city of Ldh^rdni, and the other 
branches off t> the east to the borders of 
Kach.""'*4/-/bVwHT, in A7/tof, i. 49. 

Again, “Each, the country' pi'oducing 
gum ” mukaf or Ode*iium\ p. 6o. 

The |>ort mentioned in the next 
three extracis was probably Mandavi 
(this name is »»id to signify “ Custom- 
House”; [maml'icl^ ‘a temporary hut/ 
i.s a term foinmoiily applied to a 
l>a7iiar in N. India]. 

1611. — “Cuts-wayorr, a place not far froin 
tho River of Zindo." — Fic, Domitohy in 
Parehas^ i. 307. 

[1612. — “The other ship which proved of 
Cuts-n^yfoia.”— i. 179.] 

c. 1615. — “ Francisco Sodre . . . who wan 
serving as captain -major of tho fortress of 
Dio, wont to Cache, with twelve ships and a 
to inflict chastisemeat for the 
arrogance and insolence of these blacks 
(“ . . . j^la toherbia € detaforot d*«stfe 
nngrof. . . ."—“Of these niggers think- 
ing that ho might do it as easily as Gasper 
do Hello had punished those of Por.**— 
Bocarroy 257. 

[c. 1661.— “Dara . . . traversing with 
ap4^ the territories of the Raja Katohe 
soon reached the province of Quxarate. . . 

— Bernier, ed. C&nthabU, 78.] 

1727.— “The first town on the semth side 
of the Indus is Ontchwieffpoi.'^ A. 
Hamilton, i. 131 ; [ed* 1744]. 
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OUTOH OUNDAVA, ii.p. Kackchhi 
iiaiiMva or Kackdiif a province of 
Biluchistan, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
adjoining| our pi*oviiice of Sind ; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
siinUm. Across the northern jmrt of 
this plain runs the railway from 
Snkkur to Sibi. Gatuidm^ the chief 

i )lace, has been shown by Sir H. 
Clliot t4) 1)6 the KandahU or KnwlhtlM 
of the Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. The name in its 
modern shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, occ\ir.s in the Persian 
version of the (fhachndmuhf or H. of 

A cutcha Hnr(’ 18 a snii-<irio<l hrick. 

is built of imid, t>r of sim- 
(ino<l brick. 

,, JiiKtjt is earthwork f)nly. 

,, Apjhuittm^ul is or tein- 

jKirar)'. 

,, Sfltlf'rurnt immc where the land 

is held without loA'^e. 

,, <»r blx(ntnti*>^ which 

IS roufjh, »uj»crficial, and un- 
triLstworthy. 

,, Uaundy or Sf'rr, is the snialler, 
where two wcij^diisare in use, 
a.s often ha|)pori.s. 

3/a;w is a brevet or hjcal Major. 
,, Colour is one that won't wash. 

,, Frirr is a simple or a light 
attack . 

,, /*i.cr generally niean.s one of 
those ainor]dn>UH copjiers, 
current in up-country Isivjirs 
at varying nites of value. 

,, see analogs luvlor 

ulsive. 

„ Ktm/. A r«M»f of mud laid on 
boiun.s ; or of thatch, kc. 

,, SioHiuirr/^ a limp .and fatuous 
knave. 

,, St-tnn (jrdfii) i.s the tailor’s nick 
for trying on. 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d. 
1216 (see JSllioty i. 166). 


CUTCHA, KUTCHA, adj. Hind. 
htchchdi ‘ raw, crude, unripe, un- 
<*<x)ked.* Thit’word is with its oppo- 
site pakkd (.see PUCKA) among the 
most constantly recurring Anglo-Indian 
colbxjuial terms, owing te the great 
variety of metaphorical a]>plicationa of 
which l)oth are susceptible. The 
following are a few examples only, 
but they will indicate the inanncr of 
use better than any attempt at com- 
I prehensive definition : — 

A pucka Hrick is a |>rot»erIy kiln-burnt 
brick. 

IIou»* is of burnt brick or stone 
with lime, and generally 
with a terraced planter roof. 
Rftad is a Macadamised one. 
ApjfMf'Tttm^ut is I'tcmianent. 

is one fixed for a term 
of yciirs. 

or Exfimai^i is carefully 
ma<le, and claiming to be 
relied on. 

or is the larger of 
two in use. 

Maj<>}\ is a regimental Major. 
Cy/our^ is one that will wa^h. 
/Vfv-r, is a dangcrou.s remittent 
or the like (what the Italians 
call 

l*ic^ : :i df»uble oopi>er coin 
formerly in use ; also a 
proi»er jiice ( -- ^ anna) from 
the Irovt. niint.«. 
f -stse under Mauud above. 

Hint/; a termced roof mode wdtb 
conient. 

Scoiouirfi, one whose motto is 
“ Thorough.'’ 

Efiim is the definite stitch of the 
garment. 


1763.- “ II [Wirait cpie les cfttcha o-iases | 
sont plus en usage ipie Ich autre.s cosses dans j 
lo gouvomoment du necan." Ediji- 

XV. I\l0. 

1868.— “ In short, in America, where they 
cannot get a puciw railway they take a 
kutoha one in.siead. 'Iliis, 1 think, ia what 
we muift do in India.”— bonf in 

LeUeri and JourmU^ 432. 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1879, and printed in the 
“Academy” (p. 177), explains the 
gypsy word yeryto, for a Gentile or 
noii-Komniany, as being kachU or 
cutcha. This may Im% but it does 
not carry conviction. 


CUTC]^-PUCKA,adj. This term 
is applied in Bengal to a inixt kind of 
buitaing in M'hieh burnt brick is used, 
but winch i.s cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

CUTCHEBBY, and in Madras 
GUT'OBI^T, s. An office of ad- 
ministration, a court-house. Hind. 
karhahri; used also in Ceylon. The 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant's counting-house, 
which is called dultcr. but it is applied 
to the office of an Indigo-Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is 
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more like that of a Magistrate’H or 
Collector’s Office. In the service of 
Tipper Sahib cutcheiry was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration ft 
teems to have been used for something 
like what mtc should w.)w cidl Depart- 
ment (see ejj. Tippoo^s Letters^ 292) ; 
and in the army f<»r a division or large 
brigade ibid. 332 ; and si‘e under 
JT8HE and quotation from Wilks 
below). 


short time of Death ; whoever oommunicatos 
this to the Bomliay Govt, or to ts^ wife 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) RiehnrrI 
Matthews.’" — Xttrrative of Mr, Wifliain 
DixUr, and other Prwmers (in Mysore), in 
Mmh-as Couriet'f 17th Nov. 

c. 179d. — . . the other Asof Mintii 

Husksoin, was a low fellow and .i dctsuichee, 

. . . who in difforunt . . . towns was citrrteil 
in his palki on the shoulders of dancing girls 
as ugly as demons to his Kutcheii or n:\lL 
<»f audience." — M. of Tinu »SHltAn. E.T. l»y 
246. 

M , the favtuir of the Sultan towards 


1610. — ‘‘Over against this seat is the ; tliat worthy man (Dundia \V;Xgh) still coii- 
Cicheiy <'r Court of Holls, where the King’s • tinned to inci-easc . . . hut although, after 
Viseer sits every morning some three hoiires. ! a time, a Kutcheri. or brigade, wa« named 
by wh<xse hands’ (vi-sso all matters of Kents, : after hiin. and order', were i-ssued for his 
Grants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, kc." - i release, it was to no i>iiri»o.>e.’’ 218. 


Huifki/Ki, in t^urchaSy i. 4^19. 

1673. — “ At the lower End the Koval 
Exchange or Queshery . . . ui»ens its fold- 
ing d(M>rs.” — i'V/Kr, 261. 

[1702. “Hut ij'.t inakeiiig an early 
esctipe theniijolves wore carried iiiU> the 
C&cheira or pu>)lick Ga<d.’’— Dinn/, 
Hak. S<k:. ii. cvi.] 

176^1. — “'J’he Secret'iry ac<iuaints the 
Board that agreeaV»ly to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Satu.niay attemlcd the 
Court of Cutcherry, and 'ac4|iminted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance." — In Lomjy 316. 

,, “ITie protection <»f our (romasti^hs 
and servants from the oppression and jnri.s- 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
cherries has l>een ever found to be a lilwrty 
highly essential Ujth to the h4inour and 
interest of our nation." — Fnnn the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Van SiUurtj i. 247. 


j [c. 1810. Four appear'^ bi have been the 
1 fortunate number (with Tip|)«)t) ; four com- 
‘ panics (♦/‘'"‘I. one Kittalum (fr^ 7 >), four 
tiiio ctKthfuin (see KOSHOONl ; . . . four 
cudtnn,t<, ..lie Cutcherry. The rstahlishnuMit 
. . . of .1 . . . 0 , 688 , but tho^e 

« nundkers rtiu in.ited with the Snitaun’s 
' c.'Ukrices, and at one time a with its 

I cavalr) attached, was a legion of aljout 
3,000."-- ir;//.v, cd. 1869, ii. 132.J 

1834. — “f mean, my dear liady Wnmgh- 
ton, that the man wh‘.m Sir Charles is 
most heavily imlebted, .in nthcor of his 
i ow'ii Kucheree, the very siri-ar \\ho cringes 
to you every morning for outers." — Th^ 
Jiaboo, ii. 126. 

1860. — “ I was told that many years ago, 
what remained of the Dutch records were 
removed from the rocorl-r*tom of the 
Colonial Otfice to the Cutcherry of the 
Oovcminent Agent." — Tfiun^nt's 
i. xxviii. 


c. 1765.—“ We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that we presided in the 
Cutchery Court of Cufadttiy never ai»y 
murder or atrocious crime came l>efor© u.s 
but it was proved in the end a Bmmin wa.s 
at the br>ttom of it ." — Interetting 
Hisiorical EvenUf Pt. TI. 152. 

1783.— “The moment they find it true 
that the English (loveniTneiit shall remain as 
it is, they will divide su^ar and sweetmeats 
among all the people in the Cntcherea; 
then every body will speak sweet words." — 
Naiioe in Forbes^ Or. Mem, iv. 227, 

1786.— “You must not suffer any one U> 
come to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
4mr Kuebnrry."— T'/ppoos LetUrt^ 303. 

1791. — “At Soringapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Hkurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some ^wter plates with marks 
on them wore shown to him to expbiio ; he 
saw on them words to tbia purport, * I am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians oil 
account of the Public Service 40,000 Bs. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 30»000 Ks. ; 
I have tMaa Pouea and am now within a 


j 1873. — “I’d rather be out here in n tout. 

I .any time . . . than l>e stowing all dav in a 
stuffy Kutcher^ listening to li:im Biiksh 
and <kj. tierjuring thcrnsclvos till they arc 
nearly white in the face."— 77o' True It*- 
former^ i. 4. 

1883.— “Surrounded hy what seemed f« 
mo a mob of natives, with two or three dogs 
at his feet, talking, writing, dictating,— in 
short doing Cutdieny.’’— C. Itnikee^ in 
Bosufortk Smith’s Lord lAiwrnicey i. 59, 

CUTCHNAB, & Hind, kachndr, Bk t. 
kdnehamfra {kdnnhann, ‘gold’) the 
beautiful flowering tree Dauhinia 
variegata^ L., and aoine other speciea 
of the same genua (N. O. Leguminotae). 

1856. — “ Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited . . . among the best woe a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went on in a blase and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree bung with quivering 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the Bacbnar of the Burmese 
foreets.**— Ktifs, MMon to rieo, 95. 
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OUnAOK, n-p. The chief city 
of Orissa, and custrict immediately 
attached. From Skt. kataka^ * an 
army, a camn, a royal city.* This 
name AUhUaiea is applied by Ibn 
Batuta in the 1 4th century to Deogir 
in the Deccan (iv. 46), or at least to 
a part of the town adjoining that 
ancient fortress. 

c. 1567.~-“Oitta di Cathsea/*-'CV4ar« 
FedfTin^ in Ramtmo^ iii. 392. fCatecha, in 
Hakl. ii. 358]. 

[c. 1590. — Attnck on the Indus is called 
AkiJ: Bmarf* in contra distinction to Katak 
Hmarex in Orissa at the opposite extremity 
of the Empire.” — .i-lin, ed. Jarrelt^ ii. 311.] 

1633. — “The 30 of April we set forward 
in the Morning for the (Jity of Goteka (it 
is a city of seven miles in compassc. and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy whore the 
Court is kept.” — /fruZ/iW, in Ifakt. v. 49. 

1726.~“Catt6k.”— IVrwiyn, v. 158. 

OUTTANEE, s. Some kind of 
piece-poodft, apparently either of silk 
or nnxiid silk and cotton. Kuttdn^ 
Pers., i.s flax or linen clotli. This is 
perliaps the word. [Katiaii is now used 
m India for the waste selvage in silk 
w*e.aving, which is fH>ld t-o Patwa.s, and 
used for stringing ornaments, such as 
joBham (armlets of gold c»r silver Ix^ads) 
bdxfibandB (armlets with folding bauds), 
&C. (YuHuf AH^ ^fo7u on Silk Fabrics^ 
66).] Cutaneea api^ear in Milburn*s 
list of Calcutta piece-goods. 

fl598.>~“Cotonias, which are likecanvoe.” 
— LijuKkoten, Hak. S<k. i. 60.] 

[1643. — “Conteilijs.*' See under AiL- 

CATIF. 

[1673. — “ Cnttanee breeches.” See under 

ATIAS. 

[1690. — “ . - . rich Silks, such as Atlasses, 
Chuttaneas. . . ."—See under ALLEJA 

[1734. — “They manufacture ... in 
cotton and silk called Cuttenees.’*— .4. 
HamUion^ i. 126 ; ed. 1744.J 

0T7TTBT. See KHUTTRT. 


OYEUS, STR^ SAEUS, &c. A 

common corruption of Hind, julro^ 
[Skt. sarasa^ the ‘lake bird,*] or (cor- 
ruptly) mirhans^ the name of the great 
gray crane, Onw Antiaoney L., gener- 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
in some parts of India, and whose 
“fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
a couple of miles off** (Jerdtm)* [The 
British soldier calls the bird a 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot] 
T 


1672. — “ . . . DMuliarly Brand-geese, 
Colum [see COOLTOOl and Berast, a 
species of the former.” — /Vyrr, 117. 

1807 . — “ The aryeetoA as well as the cynis, 
and all the aquatic tribe are extremely fi^ 
of snakes, which they . . . swallow down 
their long throats with great despatch.” — 
IViltumsmt Or. F^d Sportsy 27. 

[1809.-“8aros.” See under COOLUNO.] 


1813. --In Forbes’s Or. Mem. (ii. 277 aeqq. ; 
(2nd efi. i. 502 seo^.]), there is a curious story 
of a Cynu or Sahias (as he writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which nine 
yean afterwards recognised its master when 
ho visited General C(>nway’8 menagerie at 
Park Place near Henley. 

1840.—“ Bands of gobbling pelic ans ” (see 
this word, probably ADJuTAIITS are 
meant) “ and groupw of tall cyrUMS in their 
h.alf<QuHker, balf-lanoer plumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeiping per- 
plexity as U> the nature of our intentions.” 

-Mrs. Mtickrnzi^f Sirmne and Sunthifu of a 
SUdt^'s Liffy i. 108. 


D 


DABUL, n.p. Ddlhol. In the 
lat€*r Middle Ages a famous jwrt of 
the Konkaii, coujdHi with Choul 
(q.v.X carrying ou extensive trade with 
the West of Asm. It liea in the modern 
dist. of Ratimgiri, in lat. 17® 34', on 
the north l»an\ of the Anjanwel or 
Viuahishti K. In s<une maps (e.g. A. 
Arrowsmith*s of 1816, long the staudard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton's 
(rOzetteeTy it i.s confounded with Dapoli, 
12 in. and not a seaport. 

c. 1475. — “Dabyl is also a very extensive 
soafwrt, where many horses are brought 
from My.sc»ro,* Rabaat [Arahistant i.e, 
Arabia], fchorasaan, Turkistan, Neght^stan.” 
-Fikitin. p. 20. “It is a very large town, 
the great meeting- place for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia.” — Ibid. 30, 

1602. — “ ITie gale abated, and the caravels 
reached land at Dabul, where they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their am* 
lcry,”--Oi>rmi, TAtvs VuifogrAo/ V.da<3^May 
Hak. Soc. 808. 

1610.— “ Having seen Covel and its eus- 
tom.<i, I went to another city, distant 
from it two days journey, which is called 
Dftbuli. . . . There are Mtiorish merchants 
here in very great numbers. ” — VoWAano, 


* Mysore is nonsense. As suggested by Blr J. 
Campbell in the BomXmy (kusUasr, Ifiir (W]^) is 
probably the word. 
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1516. — **Thi8 Dabnl has a very good har- 
bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish i^ips from various ports, and 
especially from Mekkab, Aden, and Onnus 
wHh horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country.” — Barhom^ 7*2. 

1654.— “23d Voyage, from D&bul to 
Aden.” — MokU^ in J, .4*. Soc. Beng,^ 
V. 464. 

1672. — See x. 72. 

[c. 166f». — “The King of Bijiipur has throe 
good jx^rts in this kingdom : these arc Kaja- 
pur, Dabhol, and Kareputtun.”— 7*(t?rrra?>r, 
ed. /irt//, i. 181 srq.'^ 

DACCA, 11. |‘- Pn^junly Dlulktu 

[‘the wtjod of tlhdk (see DHAl^) trees ^ ; 
the Imp. Gaz, suggests Oliiikeswarl, ‘ the 
concealed goddess A city in the east 
of Bengal, once ot great imporUnce, 
especially in the later Mahomniedan 
history ; famous alsf> for the “ Daeva 
muslins ” woven tliere, the annual ad- 
vances for which, ]»rior to 1801, are 
said to have amounted to £250,000. 
[Taylor, Dvjicr. and H7>t. Atrount. of th*' 
Cotton Manufacture of Daeva iu Bengal]. 
DAka is throughout (Viitral Asia ajt- 
plied to all muslins imported through 
Kabul. 

c. 1612. — “. . . libenja O^nmnis as^iecututi 
vivos cepit, eos<pi€» cum olephantis ct omni- 
bus thesauris defuncti, pM <piam Daeck 
Bengalac metromiim cst rovert'us iiiisit 
ad regem.” — /> lAiet, quoted by Jt/oehniann, 

AfTt. 621. 

[c. 1617.*— “DekaJea” in Sir T, Ro^'s List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 538.] 

c. 1660. — “The s^ime Roblicrs Uxik StditiH- 
Sajah at OakA, to carry him away in 
their GaleiW4.se3 to Rohm. . , .” — Berniyr, 
E.T. 65 ; [ed. Comtxihle, 109]. 

1665.-“ Daca is a great Town, that ex* 
tends itself only in length ; every one 
coveting to have an floiLse by tlie Gange.s 
side. The le^h ... is above tv*o leagues. 

. . . These Houses arc projKsrly no more 
than paltry Huts built up with Bamfmtc\ 
and aaub*d over with fat Earth.”— Tatvr- 
nteTf E,T. ii. 5.6 ; [ed. Batf, i. 128]. 

1682. — “The only exjxjdient left W'as fnr 
the Agent to go hirn.self in person to the 
A6t6o6and fJtfan at J) 9 CC 9 ^.** --Jfedges J)taru, 
Oct. 9 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]. 

DACOIT, DACOO, s. Hind , dahiity 
dAkdyaf, djlkfi; a rohlwjr belonging to 
an armed gang. The term, being 
current in Bengal, got into the Penal 
Code. By^ law, to constitute dacoitg^ 
there must he five or more in the 
committing the crime. Heames 
derives the word from ddknd, ‘to about,' 
a aenae not in Hliakea^ar'a Diet. [It 
is to be found in Pktta, and FalloTi 


mves it as used in £. H. It appears to 
m connected with Skt dcuhta^ ‘pressed . 
together.’] 

1810.—“ Dsooits, or water-robbers."—- 
Wiihammn, T. M, ii. 896. 

1812.— “Daooits, a species of depredators 
who infest the country in gangs.”— -Fi/Wt 
Report, p. 9. 

1817. —“The crime of dacoity” (that is, 
robbery by gangs), says Sir Hchry Strachoy, 
“. . . has, 1 Itelieve, incroivsod greatly since 
the British atlniiiiistrution of justice.” — JUilf, 
II. of li. V. 466. I 

1834. — “It is a coiwpiracv ! a false war- 
rant !— they are Dakooa ! dakoosi 1 "—The 
lUthoo^ ii. 202. 

1872.— “ r)an»ga ! Why, what has ho 
«Tuno here fi*r ^ I have iu»t heart! of any 
dacoity or munlor in the Villiige.”— Lor/rtmt 
Sfimantn, i. 264. 

DADNY, s. Ji. ddiini, [P. dddmi, 

‘ tt» give ’] ; an advance nuuic to a ciafts- 
nian, a weaver, or the like, by one who 
tiadcvS in the g(M)ds j»r(Kliiced. 

1678. “ Wco met with Some tro\ible 

Alxjut v" Inve.stiuent of 'J'atFaties w'**** hath 
Centinuetl ever Since, S<>e y‘ wee hfid not 
l»een able to give out any daudne on Muxu- 
diLvad Side maity wcauours absenting them- 
selves. . . ."—MS. Letter of 3<1 June, from 
<\iJs*Hiiifmzar Factonj, in Indi.'i Office, 

1683. --“('hnttcrmull and Decptdiund, two 
('jvtsninlxi'Air iner<4iants this day assured 
me Mr. Ohnrmvk gives out all his new 
SioAi Iii*pf>A fur Dadnyat 2 j>er cent., and 
never gives the Oom|»any i:rodit for more 
than tU|K>e -by which he gains and putts 
111 his uwii rsx'kot Ku^»ee.M if per cent, of all 
the nionev be ^«iys, which amounta to a great 
Snmme lu ye Yearo : at least £1,000 
sterling.” — Jledgei, Dntry, Oct. 2 ; [Hak. 
Sits:, i. 121, also see i. 83].' 

1748.—“ The Sets lasing all present at 
the Ik^ird inbinn us that lost year they 
dissented to the en)[»!oyment of Fillick 
t*hund, (loasorain, Occore, and Otteram, 
they being of , a ditforeiil caste, and conse- 
quently they could not do burineas with 
them. uix>n which they rcfinsed Dadnay, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they pro|>ose taking their Hbares of 
the Dadney."- Bt. WUliath Cout., May 23. 
In Ding, p. 0. 

1772. —“I olwervo that the Court of Pi- 
recbirs have ordensd the gomcuUths to be 
withdrawn, and the investment to be pro- 
vid^id >iy Dadney meredumts.” — IFarrra 
IhiMings to J. Purlirig, in (jHeig^ i. 227* 

DAGBAIL, 8. Hiud. from Per». 
ddyh-i-hel^ ‘ a)Mide-inark.’ The line dug 
to trace out on the ground a camp^ or 
a roafl or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail* 
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road it is the ec|uivalent of English 
Mockspit.* 

DAGOBA, 8 Singhalese d4gaha^ 
from Pali dhdtugabbhuy and ^nsk. 
dhtUu-garbJui, ‘ Relic - receptacle ' • aj»- 
plicd to any dome - like Biiadhiftt 
shrine (see TOPE, PAQODA). (Jeii. 
(hiniiingham alleges that the Chfiitya 
was usually an empty t-o|>e dedicated 
to tin* Adi-Biiddlia (or Supreme, of 
the quasi -Theistic Buddhists), wliilst 
the t*irm UhOliu-mirhlm^ ov Dliagoha^ wjls 
properly ai»plied only to a /<^;«;w]ti(h 
w»is an actual relir-shrimsor ri positorv 
of ashes <»f the dead {Dhiha Tope*t^ 0). 
[“The Shan word ^ or ‘To/,’ and 
the Siamese ‘ Nai - ooyy,’ for a pagfida 

f daced over |»ortions of Ga^nlam^l^s 
M)dy, siM;h as his ilesh, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Sanskrit 
‘ a lelie shrine (//a^/^ ft, 
vl Tlu)usnu(i Miib^ 308).] 

We are unahle !o say wlio first iji- ! 
troduc(‘fl the \\ovd into Jilurojiean irse. i 
It was well knowji to AVilliam von i 
Hnnilajldt, and to Hitter; Imt it has | 
Wome more familiar thnaigh as fre. 
<pU‘nt ocM'urreiu.e in I'eigu.isi.m's Hist, 
of Arvhitfdnrf. 'Die only surviving 
example of the native use of this term 
on the Ckmtiiieni of India, so far as we 
know, is in tlie neighbourhood of the 
rtmiains of tin; great Buddln^-st estah- 
lishmentvs at NaUnda in Behar. See 
quotation hel<»w, 

1806.— *• In this irregular excavatum arc 
left two dhag0p6B, <ir solid masses of stone, 
Iioaring the f«jrni t)f :i 
of SiiJtettf, in 7V. J,it, Si)r, Ho. i. 47, 
pub. 1819. 

1823. "**. . . from the centre of tlie screens 
or walla, pn>joctsa daghope.” — o/ Curb’s 
M«w Nasick^ by Lt.-(W. in -l«, 

Jottnutff N.S. 1830, vt»l. iii. 276. 

1834. —**. . . Mihiiubi - Kurnura . . . 
preached in that island (rcyloii) the lieligion 
of Buddha, converted the aforoKiiii King, 
built Da^Ohat (Dagops, i./'. sanctaarieH 
under which the relics or inuigea of B\tddha 
are deiKMited) in varifuis placo«." — Hutrr, 
dftVa, Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835.— ‘“The Temple (cave at Na«ik) . . . 
haa no interior mip(K>rt, but a nick -ceiling 
richly adorned with wheol-ornanieiitK ana 
liona, and in the end-niche a Dagop . . 


masses devoted to the {nresorvation or oon* 
cealment of sacred objects."— IT. v. Hum- 
loldty Kann.*Spra/eh/i^ t 144. 

1840. — “ We performed pra4ahdt,ina round 
the Bhagobs, reclined on the living ooucbea 
of the devotees of Nirwan."— Better of hr. 
John, in Lifnj 282. 

1853. — “ At thf^ same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a ddgoba would be erected to 
Kantfika on the spot. . . — Hardy^ Manual 

of Hudffhtsm, 160. 

1855. — “ All kinds and forms are to be 
found . . . the l^dl-sbaped pyramid of dead 
brickwork in all its varieties . . . the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagobu, 

. . ' I’f//#', Mifigixrn to .4cte, 35. 

1872. -“It is a remarkable fact that the 
lino of mounds (at N'alanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of *dagop’ by the cf^untry 
pc<}ple. is not this the dagoba of the 
P.ill :n'ini\]!i ' HiifuifL. Rnnaint 
o/H.hUr, in J.A.S.H. xli., l>t. i.*305. 

DAGON, n.p. A name often given 
by ol<i European travellers the, place 
now calJi'd R-angoon, fitmi the gTe.U 
Helic-.-Iinne *)r dagoba there, calietl 
Since ffJulden) JJagon. 8ouie have 
that it is a eorruption of 
dagoUt^ but ibis IS merely gue&swork. 
In tin* Tabling language UVkkun sig- 
nifies ‘.ithwarr.' amb after the usual 
fa.shion, a legem! batl grown up eon- 
netting tile name with the story of 
a tree lying ‘athwart the hill-toji,* 
wiiieh suiKTiiaturallv indicated where 
the .si« rt‘a relics of one of the. Buddlwts 
had been tleposited (see /./I .»S.B. xxviii. 
477). Prof. Eorchhammer recently (see 
I Xotrs on Early Hist, arid Grog, cf H. 
/ooT/m, No. l)oxplaim'd the true origin 
t>f the name. Towns lying near the 
SticreU .site had been known by the siu> 
eeN>ive names t)f Asifaiiha’nagara and 
UkknUinayuru. fn the I2th century the 
last name disiipjieais rind i.s n^laced by 
Trikuvihha - ftagara, or in Pali form 
Tihmhha-ungara^ signifying ‘3-Hill- 
eity.’* The Kalyfini inscription near 
Pegu Muitain.s both forma. T%ku,mbh<i 
gradually in popular utk^rsince Ijecame 
Tikuoi, Tilkuitty and Tdknn^ whence 
Dag6n. The, das-sical name, of the 
grmt l)agcd>a is Tikumhha-cheHj and 
this is still in daily Burman itae. 


--Ibid. iv. 683. 

1836.— “Although the Dagopt, both from 
varying size and from the circumstance of 
thoir lieitig in some caso'i iiide))endent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yet their character u 
univcfsally recognised os that of closed 


^ Ktanhho niraiis an f«rtheu {Kit. and also the 
frontsl (dolK* on ths upiN>r ]>art of the forehead 
of the i4»)ihanl. ’ ’ The latliir meaning was, accord* 
mg to Prof. Porulilunnnier, that Intended, beitw 
applied to the hillocks on which the town stooOi 
because of thefr form. Uut the Burmese apulied 
it to 'alms-liowla,' and invented a lemua of 
Buddha and hie two disciples liaviiig hanM their 
alma-bowla at this s{iOl. 
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When the original meaning of the 
word Tdkum had been effaced from 
the memory of the Talaings, they in- 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
eimnection with the w<»rd UVkk&n. 

E This view has been diluted by 
>)1. Temple (Ind. Ant.^ Jjin. 1893, 
p. 27). He give.s tSie reading of the 
Kalytiiii inscription as Tiyumpaiutgara 
and goes on to say : “There, is more 
in favour of this derivation (from 
dugoha) than t»f any other yet pro- 
duced. Thus we have, dagabii, Singha- 
lese, a^linitte.dly from dhaiiujahhlui^ 
and aa far biclc as the 16th century 
we have, a persistent word tigampa 
or diginnpa {dngon^ digon) in Burma 
W'ilh the siiine meaning. Until a 
clear derivati(»u is made out, it is, 
therefore, not unsife to .say that 
dtigm repre.sents .some medieval Indian 
current form dhdtiujabhha. This 
view' is supported by a w'ord gompn^ 
u.sed in the Himtilayas about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, whicli hK)k.s 
privid facie like the remain.^ of some 
such word as gahbha^ the latter half 
of the comj>ound dhftvgabbha. . . . 
Neither Trikumhlui-nagnra in Skt. nor 
TikutMui-nagara in Pali would mean 
‘Three-hill-city,* kumbha being in no 
sense a ‘hill’ whicli is kuta, and there 
are not thret5 hills on the site of the 
8 hwe-Dagon Pagfxla at Raiig(K»n.”] 

c. 1546. — “ He bath very certaine intelli- 
gence, how the Zemindou hath ruined an 
army, with an intent to fall ui»un the Towdh 
of Conniil and Dalaa (DALA), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Digon and J/e/oSo, the 
whole Province of JJatuipiuH, even t<i An- 
«yfaa(hod. IXmabyuand Heiizada)." — F. M, 
Pinto, tr. by H. C. 1653, p. ‘288. 

c. 1685. — “After landing wo began to 
walk, on the right aide, by a .street .some .50 
paces wide, all along which we saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, and set off with lieautifiil 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are their Friars, and 
the rulers of the Papud^ or Varella of 
Dogon.*’— Batlfi, f. 96. 

c. 1587. — “About two daye.s iourncy fr<.»m 
Pegu there is a Varelle (see VABELLA) or 
Pagode, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues: it is called Dogonne, and in of a 
wonderfulle hignesae and all gilded fixaii 
the foot to the tnpws/’—JL Fitch, in Ilakl. 
ii. 398, [393]. 

c. 1755.— Dagon and Dagoon <x:cur in a 
(taper of this iteiriod in Palrymples Orientaf^ 
Rfpertory, i. 141, 177; Temple a4ld8: 
“The word is always Dlfw in Flouost’s 
account of his travels in 1786 {Taung Pao, 
vol. i. Franjcait en Hlt manie an xviiU 
Slieff, pamm). It is always Digon (except 


once: “Digono oapitale del Pegh,*'jp. 149) 
in Quirini's Vitd di Monsignor O, Jf . Percoto, 
1781 ; and it is Digon in a map by Antonio 
Zultae e hgli Vonexia, 1785. Symes, Am- 
btmg fo Am, 1803 (i>p. 18, 23) has Dtgon. 
Crawfurd, 1829, Embaxsy to Am (pp. 346-7), 
calls it Dagoxtf . There is further a curious 
word, “Too Degon," in one of MortieFs 
maps, 1740.”] 

DAIBUL, ii.p. Si;e DIULSIND. 

DAIMIO, s. A feudal prim e in 
Japan. The wiu'd appears to be. ap- 
proximately the Jap. (troll unciatiou of 
Uhiii. taimwg, ‘great mime.’ [“The 
Dai m VOS were the territorial lords 
and Iwiroiis of feudal Japan. The 
word means literally name.* 

Accordingly, during the. Middle Ages, 
warrior chiefs of less degree, corre- 
.s(K3ndiTig, fis one might say, to oiir 
knights or haronets, were known hy 
t.h(^ correlative title of Fluimyd, tliat is, 
\small nami*.* But this latter fell into 
disu.se. Ptuhajis it did not sound grand 
enough to he welcome to thasf^ who 
here it ” (Cli/nnhcrlain, Things Japanese, 
101 m/.).] 

DAISETE, s. 'rhis wfird, repre- 
senting Ikftai, repeatedly occurs in 
Kirk()fitrick’s Lettne of Tippoo (e,g. 
(>. 196) for a local chief of wane class. 

See DE8SATE. 

DALA, 11.1 This is now a town on 
the (west) si(fe of tlie river of Rangoon, 
o|)]) 08 ite t*> that city. But the name 
formerly apjdied to a large province 
in the Delta, .stretcliing from tne Ran- 
goon River we.stw'ard. 

1546. — See Pinto, under DACK)N. 

1585. — “ The 2d November we came to 
the city of Dala, where among other things 
there are 10 halls full of o1e|)bant8, which 
are hero for the King of Pc'gu, in chaijge of 
various attendants and otficials.” — 0a»p. 
Bafhi, f. 95. 

DALAWAY. K. In S. India the. 
Coiiniiander-in-chief of anariuy ; [Tam. 
taUivdy, Skt. dala, ‘aniiy,* vo/i, ‘to 
lead *] ; Can. and Mai. dhalavdy and 
daUivtfyi. Old Can. dhaUt^ It. dal, ‘an 
army.’ 

1615.—“ Oietorum Deleuaiiit^. . . vehe- 
tneiitcr k rego contendit, iie comitteret vt 
vlhim conderida nova hoc urho Arcoma- 
ganensis portus antiquissimua detrimentum 
Cftperot.’'--ya7ri>, Thesnurtts, i. p. 179, 

1700.— “Le Talav^ o*est le nom Qu'on 
donne au Prince, qui gouveme aujonra'hui 
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le Royaume acnu i’autoriM de la Heine.**— 
Lriitt* Edit, X. 162, See almo p. 173 and 
xi. 90. 

c, 1747. — A few days after this, the 
Bitlwai sent for Ylydur, and seatinfi^ him 
miisnud with himself, he crmsulted 
with him on the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, complaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for want of money.”- -H, of Nj/dur 
Nil iky 44. (See also under DHUBNA.) 

17M. — “You are impo.sed on, I never 
wrote tr> the Maissoro King or Dalloway 
any such thing, nor they to niu ; n(»r had 1 
a knowledge of any agreement Vietwoen the 
Nabob and theDallaway.”- from Ow. 

Siutiuifrs of Madras U> French Deputies in 
Cambridge" M A ret. tf the 11 ar, App. p. 29. 

1763-78.— “He (Haidar) has lately taken 
the King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalaway.”---Or7/}e, iii. 636. 

[1810. - Two manuscripts . . . pre.served 
in different branches of the family of the 
ancient Dulwoys of My«fK>r.”- 
IVef. od. 1869, p. xi.*] 

DALOYET, DELOYET, s. An ^ 

armetl attendant and ine.ssejiger, the j 
.same as a Peon. H. lUuthdi^ dhaUiyat^ . 
from dhdl^ *a shield.^ The word is } 
never now used in Bengal and IJpim i 
liiilia. { 

1772. — “Snpis>so every fanner in the j 
province was enjoined to maintain a nuin- j 
oer of good servicojihlo bull<x'k*< . . . ! 
obliged to furni.sh the riovcrnment with < 
them on a rouihsition m.ade to him by the 
Collector in writing (not by seiHiyj*. delects 
(r»c), or herwxrros” (we jgPRC AB.H.A )-’’ - 
ir. J/iutiny^, hi (i. Vjiiisittart, in (ridy. i. 2,37. ; 

1809.— “ As it w,Hs very hot, 1 immediately j 
employed my delogets to keen <iff the ! 
crowd.”- JM. VatentHi^ i, 339. The word j 
here and elsewhere in that lMx>k is a mis- 
print for dehiyetft. 

DAM, K. H. ddm. Originally an 
actual co})jK*r coin, re^.irding which 
we find the following in the Am^ i. 
31, ed. Blochmann : — “1. The Ibhn 
weighs 5 tanks, t.r. 1 iolah, 8 mdskcis, 
and 7 surkhs : it is the fortieth ]mrt of 
a rupee. At first this coin wjjls called 
Paimb, and also BahloH ; now it. is 
known under Miis naiiie (dtlm). On 
one side tlie place is givim wliero it 
was struck, on the other the date. 
For the purpose, of calculation, the 
ddm is divided into 25 parti^ each of 
which is called a This imaginary 
division is only used hy accountants. 

“2. The admlah is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pdulah is a quarter of a ddm. 

4. The damri is an eighth of a ddm.” 

It is curious that Akbar's revenues 

ivere registered in this small currency, 


viz. in Uiks of ddmu. We may compam 
the Portuguese use of reift [see BEAB]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to sink in value. Tlie 
jeto2[6ee JEETUL], which had Ixicoine 
an imaginary money of accx>unt iii 
Akbar*8 time, wai^ in the 14th century, 
a real coin, which Mr. E. Thonn^ 
chief of Indian numismatologists, has 
unearthed [.sec Chron. Pathan Kings, 
231]. And nriw the ddm itself is im- 
aginary. According to EHiot the 
people of the N.W.P. not long ago 

calculated 25 dams to the paisd, which 
w'oiild he 1600 Ui a rupee. Carnegy 
gives the Oudh popular currency table 
a.s : 

26 kanriit = 1 damri 

1 damn = 3 dam 

20 „ =1 and 

25 dam = 1 pite. 

But the (Calcutta Glossary says the 
dam 18 in Bengal reckoned A of an 
iind, i.e. 320 to the rupee. [*‘Mwt 
thinira of little value, here a.s well as 
in lSi.igalpur (writing of lieliar) are 
sold hy an imaginary money called 
Tnkd^ which i.^ hm* reckoned equal to 
tw(» Pay^ttis. There are also imaginary 
monies calb-‘d Chaddm and Damn ; the 
former is ctpial to I Paysa or 25 
cowrie.s, the latter i.s e<pial to one-eighth 
of a Paysa^^ (Buefunutn, EiUtern Ind. 
i. 382 We have iu>t in tair own 

e.\]HTi(*in e met with any reckoning of 
dams. Jn the cast' of the daviri the 
deni)ininatii>n has increased instead of 
.sinking in relation to the dam. For 
alxove we h.'ive tlie damn — 3 or 

according to Elliot {Bearnfis, ii. 296) = 
3l dams, instead nf ^ of a dam as in 
AKhar^s time. But in reality the 
damrVs ab.solute value has remained 
the same. For hy Carnegy*rt table 
1 rupee or 16 anas would equal to 
320 damrlSy and hy the Ain, 1 rupee 
=40x8 damns — 320 damrU. Damri 
is a common enough expression for the 
infinitesimal in com, and one has often 
heard a Briton in India say: “No, I 
won’t give a dumret!'^ with hut a 
vague notion what a damri meant, a.H 
in Scotland we have heard, “ 1 won’t 
give a ptaclr,” though certainly the 
8{)eaker could not nave stated the 
value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to the suggestion that a like 
expression, often neard from coarse 
talkers in England as well as in India 
originated in the latter countryi ana 
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that whatever, profanity there may l>e 
ill the animus^ there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I don't care a ddm i.e. in 
other words, “I don't care a brass 
farthing ! " 

If the Gentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched siij^estion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer {Tlie 
MUler's Tale) : 

** ne raxight he not n 

which means, “he recked not a 
{ne flocci quidem) ; an expre.ssiuu wliich 
is also found in Piers Plowman : 

“Wisdom and witto is nowo not wortho a 
terser 

And this we doubt not has given rist‘ 
to that other vulgar exjjre.ssion, “T 
don't care a curse ” ; — curiously parallel 
in its corruption to that in ilfustration 
of which we quote it. 

[This suggestion about dam was 
made by a writer in Asint. ed. 

1803, vii. 461 : “This word was perhaps 
in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account, for the ex- 
pression worth a or a 
esi>ecially if we recollect that ba-daviy 
an almond^ is to-day current in wme 
l>arts of India as small money. Might 
not dried figs have been *em])loyed 
anciently in the same way, since the 
Arabic word foolooa^ a half])e7iny, also 
denotes a fossttf 6ean, and the vootfuls 
means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘flesh is heir Uj,' in their use of 
words, to pervert them from their 
original sense, iliat it is not a convinc- 
ing argument against the present con- 
jecture our using the word curse in 
viil|nr languiige in lieu of damr The 
N,E,D, dispo.ses of the matter: “The 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
basis ii\ fact." In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes : “ How they settle 
the matter I care not, as the Duke 
.siiys, one twopenny damn " ; and Sir G. 
Trevelyan notes: “It was the Duke 
of Wellingt«m who invented this oath, 
HO disproportioned to the gre;itTie.Hs of 
its author.” ed. 1878, ii. 257.)] 

1628. — “The revenue of all the territories 
under the EmTOroni of Delhi amounts, oc- 
cording to the !^yal registers, to 6 arbs and 
80 trore at dims. One arO is eqrial to 100 
trore (a Jtror being 10,000,000), and a 
hundred tron of dami are equal to 2 krttrs 
and 60 Utce of nipoes.'*— ‘ifttAammcuf t%ary^ 
Hani/lf in Etlifft, vii. 138. 


c. 1840.— “Charles Greville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleaeure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending 
the conduct of Oipt. Charles Elliot in China), 
added that, however, many t>f the perty 
were angry with it ; to which the Duke 
replied, — ‘1 know they are, and I don’t 
care a damn. [ have no time to do what 
is right.' 

“ A ttropmuy damn, was, I believe, the 
form usually ehi]>Ioyed by the Duke, as an 
Expression of value : but the present 
occasion he seems have been less pre- 
cise.” — Aulohiogra/ihy of Sir I/enry Taylor y i. 
296. The term referred to seems curiously 
to preserve an uuconsciou'* tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jaigon of 
our time calls the ‘monetary,’ estimation 
containe<l in the expression. 

1881.' “A Bavarian printer, jealous of 
the influence of capital, -siiid that * Oladstone 
baifl millions of money to the bt^eble to fote 
for him, and Beegoiisfecl would not bay 
them a tarn, so they fote for Cladstoue.* ” — 
^4 Sot'iah\dtc J*irnUy in >V. Jantfx'a (iazettej 
July 6. 

[1900. There is nnt. I dare w'agor, a 
single bishop whti cyire.> one ‘ twoiajnny- 
halfpenny dime ‘ f'>r any of that plenteous- 
iiesH fur himself.*'— y/. lifll. Vicar of Mun- 
caster, in Aug. 111.) 

DAMAN, n.p* one of the 

old settlcTuents of th»* Portuguese 
whicli tlicy still ndain, on the eofist of 
(hi/.erat, about ICO miles north (»f 
Bombay ; written by them Dnn/ido. 

1554. — •*. . . the pilots said; * We are 
here lastwecn Din ana Daman; if the ship 
sinks here, not a stjul will escape ; wo must 
make .sfii) fnr ti.e shore.’' Sidi ’.!//, 80, 

[1607-8. — “Then that by no moan.s or 
ships or Uicn can goe .salTclie t«> Suratt, or 
thoare expect any rpiiott trade for the 
many dangers likelio to hap]K.'n vntf> thorn 
by the Portiigals (.’beef ComanderH of Diu 
and Demon and places there aUmto. . . 

— Btrdnwdy Fird LtUrr hmiky 217 .) 

1628.- -“ 11 capita no . . . speniva che 
jKitessimo e.s.sor vicini alia citt^ di Daman ; 
twiiml e.sta dentro ii golfo di (Jatnt>aiu a man 
deatra. . . f'. d^Hn ValU\ ii. 499 [Hak. 

Sex;, i. inj. 

DAMANI, s. Ap]died to a kind of 
.squall. (Bee ELEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEBf N. I'hiB word is applied 
to variou.s resinsi in different jfarta of 
India, chiefly an HubatituteH for pitch. 
The word appears to be Malayo- 
Javanese damar, u.st^d generically for 
resins, a class of su I stances the ori^ 
of which is jirobably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay danutr 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latter consisting of a regular oylitt-* 
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AntBl case, made of bainl>oo or other 
euitoble material, filled to the top with 
roein and To one of the 

daTamer-producing trees in the Archi- 
pelago the name Damimra. alha^ 
Kumph. (N. O. Coniftrae\ lias been 

f iveii, and this furnishes the *£;i8t 
ndia Danimer’ of English varnish- 
makers. In Burma the dammar used 
is derived from at least three ditfereul 
TOuera «)f the N. 0. JHpterocarpeae ; in 
Bengal it is derived from the sdl tree 
(see SAUL-WOOD) {Hhorea rohuMa) and 
other Shoraar^ ;is well as by importa- 
tion from transmarine sources. In H. 
India “white davimer^^* Dammar 
Pitch,” or Piney resin, is the. ])rodui e ; 
of Vateriu anrl “blat k dnmmer^' 1 

of Canarium strictum; in (hitch the ■ 
dammar used is stated by Lieut. Leech 
(Bovibay Seledio7tit^ No. xv. p. 215-216) j 
to be made from dmndrnz (or rhandras | 
— copal) hoilfxl with an emial nuantity i 
of oil. This is prohahly Fryer^s ‘rosin ' 
taken out of the sea^ (Infra). [On tlie 
other hand Mr. Priiigle (IHary^ Ac.s 
Fort *SV. Geonji^ Ist ser. iv. 17ft) cpiotes 
Craw’furd {.Malay An hi)), i. 455): 
(Danuner) “exude.'? tluougli the Uirk, 
and is either found adhering to the 
trunk and branches in large luinus 
or in inaasrf'S on the ground, under the 
trees. As these often grow near tlu' 
sea-side or on banks of rivers, the 
daniar is frequently tlofited away and 
collected at nifferent ]ilace,s a.s drift”; 
and adds: “The danuner used hu' 


1584, — “ Iichmiat (for dmmuur) from 
Siaooaand Blinton*' (uc. Slakand Billiton). 
•^Jkonrat^ in HaM, ii. 

1881. — In Uatx*» Mtday Voetdfulairy : 
“Damar, Lumon quod aooenditor.” 

1673. — “The Boat U not strengthened 
writb Knee-Timbers as oun are, the hended 
Planks are sowed together with Rope-yam 
of the C\>coe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of K(»flin taken Ait of the sea).' — 

37. 

„ “The long continued Oirrent from 
the Inland Parts (at .Surat) through the vast 
'Wildernesses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts great Rafts of Timber for Shipping 
and Building: and Dammr for Pitch, the 
finest sen ted Bitumen (if it be not a gum or 
HfMiin) I ever met with.” — Ibid, 121. 

1727. — “Damar, a gum that is used for 
making Pitch and Tar for the use of Ship- 
ping.”— *4 . ii. 73 ; [ed. 1744, ii, 72]. 

c. 1755. “A Deznar-Boy (Torch-boy).” — 
Iv^-Sy 50. 

1878. — “This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
bo the fossilised juice.s of fc»rmer grrjwth of 
jungle.” -'J/rAoi>, I**rak^ &c., 188. 

1885.— “The other great industry of the 
place (in Sumatra) i.s dawitnar collecting. 
This su^^^tance. iis is well known, is the ream 
which exudes ntUohea made in various 

.species of cHmiferons and dipter<.*carpoua trees 
. . . out of wh<»se stem . . . the native cuts 
iaxge nf>tchcH ui» U} a height of 40 or 50 feet 
fiMin the ground. The tree is then left for 
3 or 4 months when, if it he a very healthy 
one, .sufficient dammar will have exuded to 
make it worth while colloctins^ ; the yield 
may then l>e as much n,s l>4 Amsterdam 
jHMinds.” y/. O. Ftirbrs^ .1 XnturaiiifM 
\Van4ltT>n4jft p. 135. 


cAiilkiug the masuhi brnta at Ma<lrn> 
when P'ryer w.ks there, nuiy*bavv, Inien, 
and probably wji.s, imported from the 
Aivhi]>e]rtgo, and the fact, that the 
resin wa.s largely eolle«led ns drift 
may have been mentioned in answer 
to ni.s enquiriea.”] Si»nie nf (he Malay 
dimmer abso aeeni.s, from Major M'Nair’s 
at4iteiuent, U» be, like < <»]»al, fo.ssiL (j()n 
this Mr. Skoal sjiy.*? ; “It is true nun 
it is smuetinies dug up o\it of tlie 
ground, iu>ssibly beeau.Mt^ it may form 
on the r<>4>ts of certain tree.s, or becau.'se 
a great mass of it will fall and ]>arri;t)1y 
bury itself in (be grouml by its own 
weight, but I have never hoard of its 
Iteing found actually fossilised, and 
I should question the" fact SMUtnisly/H 
The won! is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see alx>ve] for ‘a 
torch,' because torches are formed of 
rags dip|)ed in it. This is perhaps 
the use which accounts for Haex's 
explanation below. 


DANA, s. H. tidna^ literally ‘ grain,’ 
and therefore the exact, translation of 
gram in its original sense ((pv.). It 
ia(»ften ui>t*<l in Bengal as synonymoiw 
with gram, thus • “(live the horse his 
ddna. We find it al««> in this .specific 
way by an tdd traveller : 

1616.— “ A kind of gmine called Donna, 
'4i>mowhat like our Pea.'»c, which they Ijoyle, 
and w htMi it is cold give them mingled with 
oourste Sugar, and twiito or thrise in the 
Weeko, Ihitter to .wurti their Bodies.”— 
TV/ry. iu Ptn'chaf, ii. 1471. 

DANCING-aiEL, s. This, or 
among the older Anglo-Indians, Ikuic- 
utg-JPench, was the representative of 
the (Portuguese Bailadetra) BayadtoBi 
or Nautch-girl (q.v.), also Onudiimea. 
In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindus, [and known as DemiM w 
Bhogam-d(Ui ;] in N. India they are 
both Hi ndu, called Xdmgamli tee 
BUH-JOHNNT), and Mussulman, called 
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Kanchani (aee CUNCHtJNEE). In 
Dutch the phrase takes a very plain- 
^oken form, see quotation from 
Valentijn ; [others are equally explicit, 
<!.g. Sir T. Roe (Hak. Soc. i. 145) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282.] 

1606. — See description b^* f. 39. 

1678. — “After supper *they treated us 
with the Danciiif Wenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and l)olf Beer, till it was late 
enough.” — ^Vy<r, 152. | 

1701. “The Governor conducted the! 
Nabob into the Consultation Rtx>m . . . 
after dinner they were diverted with the 
Baaoing Wenches.”— In IVheeler, i. 377. 

1726.— “Wat de dans-Hoeren (andera 
Dneaiatchi (Deva-d&sl) . . . geuaamd, en 
an de Goden hunner Pagodon ala getrouwd) 
lielangd. ’’—ra/en^yn, Chor. 54. 

1763-78. — “Mandolslow tolls a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the hend.s of a set of 
dancing girls . . . because they did not 
oome to his palace on the first summons.’*— 
Or»ne, i. 28 (ed. 1803). 

1789.—“. . . dancing girls who display 
amafltig agility and grace in all their 
motions.” — J/wnro, Narrativf^ 73. 

c. 1812. — “I often sat by the o^n win- 
dow, and there, night after night, l used to 
hear the songs of the unhappy dancing girls, 
accompanied by the .sweet yet melancholy 
music of the cithdra.^' — Jirs. Shtfrwood'a 
A^itottiog, 423. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing ^is, those who 
sing and dance in nrivate houses, and tho.se 
attached to temples.— Or. Mein. 2nd ed. 
i, 61.] 

1815. — “Dancing ^Is were once 
numerous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have celebrated the beauty of 
their persons and the melody of their 
voices.^* — Malcolm^ II. of Peraia^ ii. 587. 

1888.— “The Maharajah .sent us in the 
evening a new set of dancing girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw.” 
— Oabome^ Court and Vamp of HuityH Sinffh^ 
154. 

1843. — * We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. Wo provided the dancing 
girls. We gilded and {tainted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down.” 
— MacaiUay^a Sperrh on the Somnanth Pro- 
clanuuian, 

DANDY, a 

A lx>atrnan. The term is 
peculiar to the Qangetic rivers. H. and 
dAndi, from ddnd or d^tndy ‘a 

atafl^anoar.’ 

1685.— Our Dandaei (or boatmen) boyled 
their rice, and we supped here.^’-^Uedoes. 
JHarift 6 ; [Hak. ooc. L 175]. 


1763. — “The oppressions of vour offloert 
were carried to such a length tnat they put 
a stop to all business, and plundered and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies* [see 
MANJEE] vessel.”— IF. ffaatinga to the 
Nawab, in Long, 347. 

1809. — “Two naked dandjTS paddling at 
the head of the vessel.”—///. VafentiOy i. 67. 

1824. — “ I am indeed often surprised to 
oltaerve the difference between my daadeea 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
pot) and the generality of the poasama 
whom wo meet.” — Bp. Heber i. 149 (ed. 
1844). 

(b). A kind t»f ascetic who carries 

a staff. Same etymology. See Solvyna^ 
who gives a plate of such an one. 

[1828. — “ . . . the Dandi is distinguisheri 
by carrying a small Dandy or wand, with , 
several pruce.'tsc.s or {wojections frt»m it, and 
a piece of cloth dyed with red txihro, in 
which the Brahmanieal oord is supposed to 
l)e enshrined, attached toit.” — //. //. Wilaony 
Bk'Pti'k of thr RefigiouM Seetsof thr, HhulaSy ed. 

1861, i. 193.] 

(c). H. same a]KdUn^ and same 

etymology. A kind of vehicle uw'd in 
the Himalavii, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a l>am- 
boi» stiitF, and (jarried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller ran either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his back. It is much 
the same as the Malabar munclieel 
(q.v.), [and P. della Valle describe.s a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portuguese call ReU (Hak. Sw. i. 
183)]. 

[1875. — “ The nearest ain^ffjach to tmvel- 
liiig in a d&udi 1 can think of, is sitting in a 
half-reefed toi>-8ail in ri storm, with the 
head and shoulders alsm? the yard.”-- 
WUeoUf Abode of .SWw, 10.3.] 

1876. — “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.”-- 
Kinlochy Large Game Shading in ThUtety 2nd 
S., p. vii. 

DANOUB, n.p. H. Dhlngaty the 
name by which inemliers of various 
tribes of Chutia Nfig[)ur, but ciSM- 
cially of the Oraoiis, are generally 
known when they go out to distant 
i»n)vince8 t4> seek employment as 
labourers (“coolies’^). A very large 
proportion of those who eniigrat<e to tne 
tea-plantations of E. India, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, l)eloTig 
to the Oraon tribe. The etymology of 
the term Dhdngar is doubtful. Tlie late 
Gen. DalUin says : “ It is a word that 
I from ita apparent derivation {ddng or 
dharigy ‘a hill') may mean any hill- 
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man; but amonrat several tribes of 
the Southern trioutarv Mahilfs the 
terms Dhtingar and Druingarin mean 
the vouth of the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland villagt^ and it 
•cannot be considered tlie national de> 
signation of any particnbir tribe” 
lieiicriptive Ethnology of Jirngal, 245) ! 
and see Risley^ Tribett awl Caden, i. 
2191 

D^CCTENEE s. P. dar-i'hhUy 

Cliina-stick,* i.e, liiinanion. 

1563. — . . The <*f Orniir/, 

luKMfcUse this bark waa brought for Mile there 
by thr:mo who hiul come fr<mi (liirm, called 
it dar-chini, which in Per'<ian mciin** ' wood 
of China,' and so they sold it in Alex- 
andria. . . —Gnrcia^ f. o9-60, 

1621. — “As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called by the Arabs dartzenb 
1 assure YOU that the dar sun, as the Arabs 
say, or dar-chmi as the Persian'^ and Turks 
call it, is nothing but our (»rdinary candfa.*’ 
— P. della Valle^ ii. 206-7. 

DARJEELING, DARjf LING, 

n.p. A famous sjuntanuni in the 
Eastern Himalaya, the cession of which 
was purchased "from the Haja of Sik- 
kim in 1835 ; a tract largely a<lded to 
by annexation in 184JJ, following on 
4in outrage commitUid by the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) .Tosepb Il<H»ker and the 
late Dr. A. Canu)l»ell, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling, The s?initarium stands 
at. 65(X) to 75CX) fetU above the sea. ’ 
The popular Tibetan sj>elling of the • 
name is, according to Jaeslu-kc, r/lur- 
rk-glin^ ‘l^and of the i.e, *of 

the Adamant or thunderlH>lt^^ the 
ritual sceptre of the llamas. But ‘ac- 
cording to iseveral tit lea of bt>oks in 
the Petcr.‘»burg list of MSS. it ought 
protierly to be spelt Ihr-rgijiu^-glin^ 
\Tw, Eng, Did, p. 287). 

DABOGA, s. P. and H. ddroghd. 
This w'ord seems to In? originally 
Mongol («‘e KoiHileiK^k^n It id. No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla- 
ture it waa applied to a Governor of 
-a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to lie used under Timur 
^d his iiiiniediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value : and that of ddrogfut has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler persons, Wilson defines 
the word thus; “The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native government, a superin- 
tendent, a manager ; but in later 
times he is especmlly the head of a 
police, custom.s, or excise station,” 
iTnder the Britfeh Police system, from 
1793 lo 1862-63, the Darogha W'as a 
liK-al Chief of Police, or Head Cou- 
.stable, [and thi.s i.5 still the populai* 

I title in the N.VV.P. for tlie officer in 
charge of a l^olice Station.] The word 
<K‘curs in the sense of a Governor in 
a Mongf)! iitscripf ion, of the year 1314, 
j found in the Chinese Province of 
j Shensi, which is given by Paiithier in 
j bin ^farr. Pol., ]». 773. The Mongol 
! Governor of Moscow’, during a part of 
’• the Tartar domination in Ruasia, is 
J called in the old Russian Chronicles 
: Ihtroga (st?e Hammer^ Golden Horde, 

' 384). And according to the same 
! writer the wi»rd apjK^ars in a Byzan- 
j tine writer (unnamed) as Adprfyas {ibid, 

) 2.38-9). The By /amine form and the 
j jiiUssageK below of 1404 and 1665 seem 
* to im])ly some f(»rmer variation in 
I pronunciMtii>n. But C3a\ijo has also 
i derroga in § clii. 

c. 122ti. - - "Tub Khan n.anied as Darogha 
;u Merv c.ne called Biinnas, and himself 
maix'hed Ni^hllpllr," — Abuighdzi, by 

Desnuvsone, 13f>. 

1404.—“ And in this city (Tnuris) there 
waH a kinsman t'f the Emperor aa Magis- 
trate thertv)f, whom ihev wiU Dezrega. and 
he treated the siiid .Ambassadors with much 
re'^pect." — ( 7 ( 1 / 70 , § Ixwil. ('ump. Marl- 
ham, PO. 

1441. — . . 1 reached the city of 

Kerman. . . . The deroghah (governor) 
the Emir Hadji Mohamed Kaiaai-hinn, being 
then absent. . . . in India 

m the X i'fh Ctn(,y p. 5. 

c. 1590. — “The officers and servants 
attach<Hl U' the Imperial Stables. 1. 'The 
... 2. The Dftroghah. There is 
one app^nteil for each atable. . . — -4l», 

tr. fflochmann, i. 137. 

1621. — “ The 10th of October, the darogft, 

; or Governor of Isnahan. Mir Abdulaasiin, 
the King's son-in-iaw, who, ns was after- 
I wards tnoeu in that charge of bis, wm a 
I downright madman. . . .’—P. della Valle, 
i ii. 166. 

1665.-~“There stands a Dmgft, umn 
each side of the River, who will not suffer 
any person to pass without leave.”— Tacer- 
E.T., ii. ,52 ; [ed. Ball, i. 117]. 

1673.— “The Drofer, or Mayor of the 
City, or Captain of the Watch, or th© 
Rounds ; It is his duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-nights before the Palace* 
gates.* —/Vy«r, dS$. 
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1673.— ** The Drogar boiiig Master of his 
Science, persists ; what comfort can 1 reap 
from your Disturbance ? 389. 

1682k— ** I received a letter fn^m Mr. Hill 
at Raiemaul advising yo Droga of yc Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but re<i|uir(Mt at 
least a sight of yo Originall .'’ — lletlgest 
Diary f Dec. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 57]. 

c. 1781. — "About this tiiim, however, one 
day being very angry, the Daxogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself, and 
asked the Nawauh what device ho would 
have struck on his new cop]>tir coinage. 
Hydur, in a violent passion, told him t4> 
stamp an olwcene hguro on it .” — llitthtr 
Naihj tr. by MUts^ 488. 

1812.-“-“ Ejioh division is guarded by a 
Danwha. with an establishment of armed 
men. — lit port y 44. 

DATCHIN, fi. Til is word i.s used 
in old books of Travel and Trade for 
a steelyard employed in (Hiinaaud the 
Archipelago. It is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘balaiue/ in hi.s 
Cwip. Vocnh. of fiarmUj Malay and 77roi, 
Seraini>ore, 1810. It is al.'^o given by 
C^rawfiml ns davit in, a Malay word from 
the Javaiies*\ There w^ems to be no 
doubt that in Peking dialeol ch'eny i.s 
*to weigh/ and also ^ steelyard that in 
Amoy a .snuill steelyard i.'^ tailed vhHn ; 
and that in (’ant/ni dialect the steel- 
yard is exiled t^okchHmj, Some of the 
Dictionaries als<i give ta Udiimj, Marge 
steelyard.* Dntehin or dotchin may 
therefore pos.sihly be a Chiiiesi' term ; 
hut con.'iiaering how seldom traders’ 
words are rciilly Chinese, and how 
easily the Chinese nioimsyllahles lend 
themselves t<i jdausihle conihinatioiLs, 
it remains probable that the ('aiitoii 
word was adopted from foreigiuTvS, It 
lias ipnietiine.s occurred to ns that it 
might have been adopUjd from Achin 

f d’Achin) ; see the first c] notation. 
Tlie N.KJ)., following Prof. (4iUi.s, 
gives it as a conaiption of the Cantonese 
name tch-chHng (in Court dialect to- 
from toh ‘ to measure/ chHng^ ‘ to 
weigh/ Mr. Skeat notes: “The 
standard Malay is dachtng, the Java- 
nese dachin (v. Klinkert, s.v.). He 
gives the ward as of Cliine.se origin, 
and the prohahility is that the English 
word is from the Malay, which in its 
turn WHS borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final sugge^on, d^Arhiny seems 
out of the question.] Favre’s Malay 
Did. gives (in French) “daxing (Ch. 
fa-tchm\ steelyanl, balance,” also “ her- 
daxtng, to weigh,” and Javan. “ 
a weight of 100 kati.s” Gericke*8 


Javan. Did. also gives “ datsin-PicoL” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference to Crawfurd’s statement 
quoted above, Mr, Pringle (Diary^ Ft. 
St. George, 1st ser. iv. 170) notes that 
Crawfurd had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originated in China and passed 
from thence to the Archipelago (Malay 
i4ri74ip. i. 275). On the wliole, the 
Chiiie.se origin .seem.s most proUible.] 

1.5.54. -At Malacca. "The boar of the 
great Dacbem contains 200 cAte.s, each cats 
weighing two arnitelsy 4 ouncoM, 5 eighths, 
1.5 grain.s, 3 tcnthH. . . . The Boar of the 
little Dachem contains 200 cates ; each cato 
weighing two arratoU.” — A. Nunea, 39, 

[1684-5.—". . . he replyod That ho 
now Tontent yt ye Honble (Company shbub) 
solely enjoy yo (^istomes of ye Place on 
condition yt yo People of ye Place be free 
from all dutys k rustomes and yt yo Profitt 
of ye Dutchin be his. . . Pringle, Diary, 
Ft. St. fjrVo. 1st ser. iv. 12.] 

1606. — " For thi*»r Dotchin and Hathawe 
they use that of .Indian.” — Butcyrar'a Journal 
at Cockin'China, in iMtrympU, 0. It. i. 88. 

1711. — “ Never weigh your Silver by their 
Dotchins, for they have usually two I’air, 
one to receive, the other to i)ay by.”— 
Ijitckyer, 113. 

„ "In the Dotchin, an ox}>ert 
Weigher will cheat two or three per cent. 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion of the I'ole only.”— 
Ibid. 115. 

,, "... every one has a ChopcMnnnd 

Dotchin U) cut a.td weigh silver.” - Ibid. 141 . 

3718. — "These sralecc are made after the 
{ manner of the lioman l>alance, or our 
( Ki^lish Stilliards, culled by the (*hineso 
j Litany, and by us Dot*chin.' —A Vwjage to 
i the £. Indies m 1747 and 1748, Ac., London, 

I 1762, p. 324. ’llie same Vmok has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 265, "Knglish scales or- 
dodgoons . . . Chinese Liiartg."* 

DATUBA, a. This Lathi-like 
name is really Ski. dhattHra, and so lias 
paased into the derived vernaculars. 
The widely-spread Datura Stramonium^ 
or Tliorii -apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as in- 
digenous to India ; though it apwArs 
to be wild in the Himalaya Tram 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 
species, from which our generic name 
has lieen borrowed, is Datura aVbOy 
Nees (see Hanhwry and FHkkiaer, 415) 
(/>. jfoidttoM, L.). Garcia de Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its effect on the 
victim was to produce temporaiT 
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alienation of mind, and violent 
laughter, permitting the thief to act | 
unopposed. He describes his own 
practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datvra was also often given as a 
)>nictical joke, whence the Portuguese 
« ailed it BurUidorn (‘Joker*!. De 
Orta strongly disapproves lif such 

1 )rank.s. The criniinal use of datura 
*y a cliiss Thugs is rife in our own 
time. One of the present writers hiis 
judicially convictea many. Coolies 
returning with fortunes fnun the 
colonies often become the victims of 
.«»U(h crimes. [See dettiils in Chevem, 
ImL Med. Jnri^pr. 179 Heifq.] 

1.563. — Maidserk'ninf. A black woman 
of the house haH been tfivinjg datura to my 
iiiistreas ; **hc stole the keys, and the jcwcN 
that my mistress had on her neek and in 
her jewel tK>x, and has made off with a black 
man. It would be a kindnes's Xa\ come to 
her help.” - f. 83. 

].578. ■ “They call this plant in the 
Malabar toTjfjue mnnaUir ratfn.\>nmnatn Lilyn\ 

. . . in Caiuiiese Datyro. . , 87. 

c. ir» 80 .- “ .Vmciiur et . . < Datura In- 
doruiii, (pi.iniiii ex Minimbus Latnuics 
belluna jmrant, »pine in caraianis moren- 
toriVaw exhibentev larjfunujue sonumm, pro* 
fuiuhimquo indueentes a\inim i^emmitsqiie 
surripiuot ot nlieunt." Aipinvn^ 

Pt. 1. m i. 


1676 .-* 

“ Make lechers and their punka with 
dewtij 

Oomniit fantastical advowtry.” 

Hudihroif Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690.—“ And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drinle. . . which will intoxicate 
almost to Madneas." — OvingUm, 235. 

’810.— “The datura that arows in every 
j>art of Imliji .” — WHUmmoMj v. M. ii. 135. 

1874.—“ Datura. This plant, a native of 
the Kast Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
ized plant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, lApland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipt<y quacks, who usm 
the soecl os anti-sjiosmodics, or for more 
ipiestionaVile piirfKjses." — if. Brovin in Oeog. 
MagaztMt i. 371. JVV/-. — The statements 
derived from Hanfuny mid Fliixkigtr in the 
. beginning of this article distigree with this 
i view, both as to the origin af the Euroi^n 
j and the identity of the Indian plant. 

I The doubts about the birthplace of the 
j varioiLs sp^ies of the genus remain in fact 
; undetermined. [*^0 the discussion in H'd/f, 
j iiVf/n. #>iW. iii. 29 j*-»77.J 
\ 

! DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. Thc.se are 
, Bomlmy iifUiu*.s f<*r the Arye)nme 
' mexicarMy firo del infernv of S]ianiard6, 
. mtruduce^l accicicntully from America, 
( and now an abundant and jiestilent 
' \vce<i all over India. 


1598.— “Thov name |have] likewise an ‘ 
bearbe cr 11©41 beutroa, which bearelh a I 
seode, whcre<if bruising out the sjip, they 
]mt it into a cup, or other vossdl. mid gi^vc • 
It U) their hustiands, eyther in meat-o or » 
drinke, .and pre-sentlv therewith thu Man is 
.MS though hee wore Kalf out of his wits.’*— 
Lhxdmtru^ 60; |Hak. So<*. i. 209j. 

1608-10. Mais ainsi do niosuie los 
femmes rpiund olios s^*auoiit <pie lours inaris 
on entrotiennent qiieUpi'antrc. elles s'en 
desfont imr poison on autroment, ct so 
semen t fort h cela dc la seincnoo dc Datura, 
qui ost d'vno estrange vertu. (V thiturn uu 
Ihiroa, ospece do StranwHUfVi^ ost vno 
plante grande ot haute ipii (xirte dos flours 
blanches eii C’amf^me, comme le CVsemiWo, 
mais plu* grande." 312. 

[1610. — “ In other jiarts of the Indies it 
is called Dtttroa.”— de Dnuly Hak. 
Sf>e. ii. 114. 

fl621.— “(laroias ab Iforto . . . makes 
mention of an hearb called Datura, which, 
if it be eat«n, for 24 houni following, takes 
away all sense of grief, makes them incline 
to laughter and mirth."— /iwrfuM, 

2, Sec. 5 Mem. I. Subs. 6.] 

1678.— “ Dtttry, the deadliest sort of 
Stdnrinm {Sofanum) or Kightshwit.*' — Dryer y 


DAWK, s. H. and Mahr, ddk, ‘ Post,* 
i.e. properly transport by relays of 
men and hov.ses, ana thence- ‘ the mail ’ 
or leiter-iHist. as well as any arrange- 
men h»r travelling, or for transhiitting 
arlicde.s hy such relays. Thi? institu- 
tion \va.s no douht imitntcKi from the 
haridy or post, established 
the empire of the Caliphs 
The hiind i.s itself connecte«3 wdth the 
J^tin veriduBy and ve?'idiuB. 

1310.—“ It was the practice of the 
Hultan (AU-uddfn) when Le sent an army 
on an expmliiion to establish posts on the 
road, wherever |x)stx could be maintained. 
... At every half or qiurter Ixa runners 
were posted I . . the securing of aocurate 
intelligence fixmi the court on one side and 
the army on the other was a great pubUo 
l>enefit.* — ifid-wddnt Bamiy in HSUioty iii. 
203. 

c. 1340.—“ The foot-tw^ (in India) is thus 
arranged : every mile h divided into three 
eaual intervals which are called DftWglL 
which is as much as to say ‘ the third* part 
of a mile* ithe mile itself beiiy oallea in 
India AotnAI. At eveiy third of a mile 
there is a village well inhabited, (mtdd^ of 


throughout 
bv Mowia. 
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which are three tents where men are seated 
ready to start. . . Batuta^ iii. 95. 

c. 1340. — “So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce onr arrival, and sent his letter by 
the d&wah, which is the foot post, as we 
have told you. , . — Ihid. 145. 

„ “ At every mile {i.f. Kvr&h or cosg) 

from Delhi to Daiilatabad liiiore are three 
d&wah or postvS.” — Ihid. 191*2. It seems 
probable that this dftwah is some misunder- 
standing of dftk. 

,, “Tliere are established, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ- 
ent territories, jKJst.s placed at cerbiin 
distances from each other; which are like 
the post-relays in Kgypt and Syria . . . 
but the distance between them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
of these posts ten .swift runners are sta- 
tioned . . . as soon as one of these men 
receives a letter he runs off as rapidly as 
poasible. ... At each of these i^)st sta- 
tions there are rnosi(ues, where prayers 
nre said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of gtKul water, ond 
markets ... so that there is very little 
necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents.” — Shahdbnd^hi DimUhlx^ in 
iii. 581. 

1528. — “ . . . that every ten I'os he should 
erect a ww, or post-house, which they call a 
d&k-chbki, for six horses. , . — liaUr. 
393. 

c. 1612. — “He (Akbar) established |)OHts 
throughout his dominions, having two horses 
and a set of footmen stationed at every five 
C 08 S. The Indians call this establishment 
duncly .’** — Firiuhto, by Briggs^ ii. 

1657. — “But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Shekoh's) officious meddling had 
spread abroad through the provinces by the 
dak chauki, . . ." — Khdfx Kkdn. in ElHot, 

vii. 214. 

1727.— “ The Post in the Mogul’s Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-rfjads, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 
Men, very swift of Foot, are kept ready. . . . 
And these Ourrien are called Dog ChmicKe*." 
—A. HamUt<m, i. 149 ; [od. 1744, i. 150]. 

1771. — “ I wrote to the Governor for per- 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. . . .” 
— Letter in the hntrigu^^ of a NaM^ Ac., 76. 

1781. — “I mean the absurd, unfair, irre- 
mtar and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
People to paw over their Neighbours’ Letters 
at the Dock. >. . .” — Letter in Hickftt 
Bengal OozetUf Mar. 24. 

1796.—“ The Honble. the Govemor-Oene- 
nl in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bearere upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna. . . • The following are the rates 
fixed. , . . 

“Prom Calcutta to Benares. . . . Sicca 
Bnpees 500.*' 

In SaUn^Kairr^ ii. 185. 


1809.— “He advised roe to proceed imme- 
diately by Dawk. . . — lA, Valentia^ i. 62. 

1824.— “The dfik or |x>st carrier having 
passed me on the preceding day, 1 dropped 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
friend to send his horse on for me.” — 
n of Elfora, ch. iv. A letter .so sent 

by the post- runner, in the absence of anv 
receiving office, w'a.s said to go “ bg Oftil*ife 
dawk.” 

1843.— “Jam: Vou have received the 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk ; you have Vmtrayed j our trust, 
and stop{)ed the dawks. ... If you como 
in and make your sal^Im, and promise 
fidelity to the British Govomment, 1 will 
rest4>re to you your lands . . . ami the super- 
intendence of the dawks. If you refuse I 
will wait till the hot weather ha*^ gone jjast, 
and then I will wirry fire and sword into 
your territory . . . and if I catch you, T wMl 
hang you as a rebel.”- Sxr C. Najner to the 
Jam of the Jokees (in Lif- of ])r. ./. 
p. 440). 

1873. — . . the true rca.'^on being, Mr, 
Barton declared, that he was too .“tingy to 
pay her dawk.”— T'A/* True Hefomter. i. 63. 

DAWK, s. Name of a tree. 

DHAWK. 

I DAWK, To lay a, V. To cause re- 
j lays of be^irers, or lior.se.% to be iiosted 
on a rofid. As regards i^iilankiu 
bearers thi.s ii.sed tt> be done either 
through the jM).st-oftice, or ihvougli 
local chowdnes (q.v.) of hearers. 
During the mutiny of 1857-58, when 
.several young .surgeons had arrived in 
India, whose se^v^ce^i were urgently 
wanted at the front, it is .slid that the 
Head of the Department to whicdi 
tliey liad reported themselves, directed 
them immediately bJ ^lay a dawk.* 
One of them turned bark from the 
door, Sruying: ‘Would you explain, 
Sir ; for you might just as well tell 
me to lay an egg ! * 

DAWK BUNGALOW See under 
BUNGALOW. 

DAYS, DHTB, s. A wet-nurse ; 
used in Bengal and N. India, where this 
is the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind, ddly Skt. ddirikd; conf. Pers. 
ddyahy a nurse, a midwife. The word 
also in the earlier English Ri^ilations 
is applied, Wilson states, to ^*a female 
commissioner employed to interrogate 
and swear native women of condition, 
who could not appear to give evidence 
in a Court.” 
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[1568.-^* No Christian shall cal! an inftdel 
Daya at the time of her labour. | 
Port, OrUnt, fasc. iv. p. 25.] 

1678.— “The whole plant ia commonly 
IcQown and uaed by the DayaSi or as wo call 
them covuulrf^s'* (“gosaipH,” midwivea). — 
.^vostaf TracUidUf 5i82. 

1613. — “ The mcdicineM of the Malaya « . . 
ordinarily are roots of f)lants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their 
leeches, and for the most part by Dayas, 
which arc women physicians, excellent her- 
balists, apprentices of the kcIukiIm of Java 
Major.*’-- (lodinfio de. Krtdui^ f. 37. 

1782. — In a Table of monthly Wages at 
C’ftlcutt'i, wo have : - 

“Dy (Wet riur'^e) 10 Rs.” 

/tufni (/iiZdfe, Oct. 12. 

1808. — “ If the bearer hath not strength 
what can the Daee (midwife) do ! Guzerati 
Proverb, in hnumnoHCl'i JlluMnitiohs, 1803. 

1810.-- “'ITie Dhye is m(»re generally an 
attendant u|.h>m native ladies."-- W’Jhatnjttnit 
V.Jf. i. .311. 

1883. . . the ‘dyah’or wet-nurse Is 

1< Hiked on as a .second mother, and usually 
pnividod fnr for life ." — Modmi 
fWitiOy 32»). 

[1887. “ I >^as much intereHted in the 

Dl^is ('midwivos') clas-*." - Aarf// ihtjftnrtUf 
VioTt'ijiil I^ijr m I ml tit y 337.! 

DEANEE, M. Tlus iK^t Anglo- 
Iiulian, but it is a curious word of 
English Thieves’ c^inl, signifying ‘a 
shilling.’ It seems doubtful whether ! 
it conies from the Italian damiro or 
the Arabic dinar ((j.v.) ; both eventu- 
ally deri\ed from the Lfitiii ffr-/ianu.<, 

DEBAL. n.p. See DIUL>SIND. 

DECCAN, n.p. and adj. Hind. 
Dakhiii^ Dakkhiit^ Ihiklum, Dakkhany 
ihikkhim^ the Piakr. form of Skt. 
(Uihhirta^ ‘the South’; originally ‘on 
therigiil hand’ ; c(»m)>*ire dextrr^ Stylos. 
The Southern jiart of India, the 
Peninsula, and cMieeially the Table- 
land lietween the Eastein and Western 
Ghauts. It has been often applied 
also, politically, to sjie.eitic States in 
that part of India, €.g, hy the Portu- 
guese in the 16 lh century to tlie 
Mahoinmedan Kingdom of Bljanur, 
and in more ree.ent times by oursclvea 
to the State of Hyderabad. In Western 
India the Deccan stands opi>osed to 
the Goncan (q*v.), t.c. the table-land 
of the interior to the maritime plain ; 
in Upper India the Deccan stands 
opposea to HindttBt&n, i-e, roundly 
speaking, the country' south of the 


Nerbudda to that north of it. The 
term fr^uently occurs in the Skt. 
lKx>kB in the form dakthindpa:^ 
f‘ Southern region,' whence the Greek 
form in our first quotation), and 
dakshindtya (‘ Southern ' — mialifying 
some word for ‘country’). So, in the 
Paruduitaninyn; “ There is in the 
Southern region (dakshiwUya janapada) 
a town railed Mihilaropya.” 

c. A.D. 80-90. —“But immediately after 
Itarygaza the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the Sfiuth, wherefore the 
reirion is called Dachinabadte (Aaxtra- 
for the South U called in their 
tongue Dachanos (.^dxarot).*' — Periplui 
M.k., Geo'j, (Ir, Min. i. 254. 

I 1510. — “ 111 the Kai<l city of Decan. there 

1 reigns a King, who i.>4 a Mabommedan.*' — 
117. (Here the term is applied 
to the city and kingdom of Bljapur). 

1517. — “On corning out of this Kingdom 
of Guzarat and (-uiiiliay towards the South, 
and the inner parts uf India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which the Indians call Dmul.'* — 
JkU'httMly 69. 

l.V/i. --“Of Decani or Daque as we now 

call It." WartAfrfci, li. 50. 

,, “ He (Mahmud Shah) was ao 

iHiwerful that he now prenuroed to style 
himself King <if I'anara, giring it the name 
of Decan. .\nd the name is said to have 
been given Ut it from the combination' of 
different nation.^ conUiined in it, because 
Decanij in their language sif^ni6es ‘mon- 
grel .’’’ — he liarrof, I)ee H. liv. v. cap. 2. 
(It is dithcult to "discover what has led 
astray here the iii<ually well-informed De 
Rirros). 

1608.--“ For the Pt’^rtuguh oi JJuaumhad 
wrought with an nnrient friend of theirs a 
Pitfja, who Wiw alM*olute U^rd of a Prouince 
thetw'eene IkitnoJiy Guzfraty and Deoan) 
railed Truly, to l>o roadie with 2(X) Horse- 
men to .stay my pussiige.” — Cnfd. H'. JSTair- 
kins, in /*w>rArts, i. 209. 

[1612. ~ “The Desanuu. a people border- 
ing on them (Portuguese) have besieged six 
of their oort towns."— Latere, i. 
2.58.] 

1616. — . . his son Sultan Ooron, wlu> 
he designed, should command in Deocta.” — 
Sir J. Roe. 

[ „ “ Tliere is a resolution taken that 

Sultan (.'aromie shall go to the Dcoail 
Warres." — Ibid. Hak. S<x!. i. 192. 

[1623.--“ A Moor of DadUft.*'— P. ddla 
Valfe^ Hnk. Soc. ii. 225.] 

1667.- 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known,. 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms.*' 
ParadUe Lost^ ix. [1102-3]. 

1726.— “Decan [as a division] ineludee 
Decan, Cira/uin, and Bafapaf/a.^*— Fafcsi- 
fyn, V. 1. 
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c. 17£0.— **. . . alors le Nababe d*Aroate, 
tout petit Seiffneur qu'il dtoit, compare an 
Souba du BeKam doiit il n’^toit que le 
Fennier traiter (jr^) avec nous comme un 
Souverain avec sos Letter of M. 

Buss^Ti in Camhridgn’it War in India^ 
p. xxix. 

1870.— “In the DeccaJi and in Ceylon 
trees and bushes near springs, may often be 
seen covered with votive fl^Swors ." — Lahlyockt 
Origin of Cit'ilizatiottf 200. N.B. — This is 
a questionable statement as regards the 
De^n. 

DECCANT. adj., als<i u.se<i as subst. j 
Properly daJehiniy dakfclnnl^ dakiiv}. 
Ooming from the Deccan. A (Mahoni- 
medau) inhabitant of tlio Deccan. | 
Also the very ]»ec*iiliar dialect of j 
Hindustani spoken by .such p«*ople. | 

1510.— “The Decani language, which is j 
ttie natural language of the country.”- | 
Earkfm, 77. i 

1572.- “. . . J 

DeoanyS) Oriiis. que e esperanf^M 
Tem de sujv salva^iio niw rosoimntes 
Agues do Gauge. ...” — Camots^ vh. 20. 

1578. —“The Decanina (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan.'' —At'Ojftat 129. 

c. 1590.— “ Hence Dakllinis are notorious 
in Hindilstila for stupidity. . , Author 
quoted by BttKknuxnn^ i. 443. 

[ISIS.—**. . . and the Decanne - l^ean 
are very ctmKpicuous.”— 
Eorbes, Or. Alrm, 2nd. od. i. 195.] 

1861.— 

“ Ah, I rode a Deccanee charger, with a 
saddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist.’* 

Sir A. C. Lualfj The Old Pindarr^!. 

DE0K, s. A look, a i>cep. Tmp. of | 
Hind, dekh-nd^ ‘ to look.* 

[1830. — “ When on a sudden, coming to a 
check, l*hoin|ison'H mahout called out, 
Sahib, Dekhf Gr. Spttrting Mag., 
ed. 1873, i. 350.] 

1854. — . . these formed the wh<ile as- 
semblage with the cxncasional exception of 
some officer, stopping an he passed by, 
returning from his moniing rioe *just to 
have a dekh at the steamer/ . . — IP. 

Arnold^ Oatfeld, i. 85. 

DEEN, s. Ar. Hind. dt% ‘the 
faith.* The cry of excited Mahoni- 
medans, Diiiy Din ! 

c. 1580.—“. . . crying, as is their way, 
Dlllb Din, Majamair, so that they filled 
earth and air with terror and confusion.*'— 
Primor t Honm, Ac., f. 19. 

[c. 1760.— “The sound of dlin Mahomed/* 
— Orme, MUUary Trans. Madras reprint^ 
ii. 


[1764.— “When our aeapoys observed the 
enemy they mve them a oiaa or hussa.'* — 
Carracciolt, Life (f Clive i. 67/) 

DELHI, n.p. The famous capital 
of the ^reat Moghuls, in the latter 
years ot that family ; and the seat 
under various names of many preced- 
ing dynasties, going back into ages of 
which we have no distinct record. 
IHUl is, according to Cunningham, the 
old Hindu form of the name ; Dihli is 
that used by Mabommedans. Acconl- 
ing to Panjab Notrs and Queries (ii. 117 
AYY/.), Dilpat is tiwiitionally the niinie 
of the Dilli of Pritlivi llaj. DU is an 
old Hindi word for an eiuineiiee ; and 
this is probably the etymology (»f 
Dilpat and fJilli. Tlie seeoiid quota- 
tion from (*nnea eiiriously illustrates 
the looseness of his geography. [Tlie 
name has be( ome ullple;l.s^lnt]y familiar 
in coniieetioii with tlie so-called * Ihlhi 
boil' a form of Oriental s(»re, similar to 
Biskra ButUm, Ale]>]K> Kvil, Lahore or 
Afultaii Sore (“^ee Delhi Gfizettetir^ 15, 
note).] 

120r».- {.Muhammad Ghori marched) “to- 
Wjirds Dehli (m.ay God j»reservc its pros- 
|>crity, and yKirpetuato ib$ splendour !), which 
is Am<mg the chief (mother) cities of Hind/* 
— liamn A’tawwo, in Elliot, ii. 216, 

c. 1321, “ Hanc terrain (Tana, near 

Bomlwy) reguiit Sarrsceni, nunc .subjaceritcs 
<lal dill. . . . Audiens i|>se imperator dol 
Dali . . . misit ct ordinnvit ut i(>se Lo- 
nielic jienitus caperetur. , . Fr. Odorie. 
Soo Catiutif, Ac., App., pp. V. and x. 

c. 1330. -“Dilli ... a certain traveller 
relates that the brick-built walls of this great 
city are loftier than the walls of Hamath ; 
it stands in a plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand. At the di-stanco of a para- 
sang mils a great river, not so big, however, 
as Euphrates.”— . 1 in OUdrmjtisitr^ 
189 sey. 

c. 13J14.— “The wall that surnninds Dihli 
has no ecpial. . . . The city of DihU has 
28 gates . , Ac. —/6a natuia, hi. 147 
seqq. 

c. 1375. — The Carta Caialaiuioi the French 
Library shows ciultU de Dilli and also Lo 
Rey fh'lli, with 'this nibric lielowit; “d»'i 
fsta un mldJH gran e podaron vwlt rich. 
Affved su/dd ha DCC or if ant e o millia 
hamciii d cam! I sot h tie a imprri. Ma emMra 
))no7is eeat noml/re. ..." 

1459. —Fra Mauro*.s great map at Venice 
shows Deli cittade grandimnva, and the 
ruhrick Qimta cituule noltilissima zd domi- 
nate. tala el paese del Deli over India Prima. 

1516.— “This king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay ; and from the King of 
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Dacan, hia aarvanta and oaptaina with many 
of hia people, took much, and afterwarda 
in time thev revolted, and aet themaelvea 
up aa kinga/'--liarfto«i, p. 100. 

1583. — “And thia kingdom to which the 
Badur proceeded waa called the Dely; it 
waa very great, but it was all disturljcd by 
wara arid the risings of one party siguinat 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the eons were fighting with each tdher for 
the sovereignty. ’* — Correa^ iii. 606. 

,, “This Kingdom of Dely is the j 
greatest that is to be seen in th«ise iwirls, 
fur one ]>oint that it holds is in Persia, and 
the other is in cont^iet with the T/Mndusts i 
(<M Zr/'j/w/f/.v) bejond ('hiiui.” /hiti. iii. 672. 

c. Alsmt sixteen yeeres 

thia King (of ij'utt.ack), with his King 
dome, were destrt»yed by the Knig <>f l*ut- 
tano, which was also King of the greate.st 
part of Bengala . . . but this tyrant 
cnioyed his King<loine but a srna)] time, 
but WJ 18 con<|uerea by another tynnii. which 
wa« the great Mogul King of Agr.i, Delly. 
and of all < 'arnhaia.”-- tVvu/* IWdtulr in 
//«/■/, ii. :J6«. 

1611. the left hand is scene the car 

kasse of old Dely. called the nine cvistles 
and 1iftie-t\vu gates, n<»w* mhahitc*d onely 
(to4ujers. , . . 'Phe city is 2*^ l»etwvvnc» 
Gate .and Gate, begirt with a strung wall, 
but much ruinate. ..." -IT. in 

Purckiuff 1. 430. 

DELING, This was a kind of 
hainmock fonvevaiUH*, Misjieiided from 
a mentioned liy ibo old travellers 
in Pegu. The word i.s not kuowji to 
HiirmeHt* scholars, and is ])ei'hu]>s ,i 
Persian word. Metii nsk i give.s “ 
adj. }Hnkdulu!i^ .vas/rrijjjfs/' Tlic thhuj 
seems to be the Malavalam ManrhU. 
(8ee MUKCHEEL and DANDY). 

1669. --“ Carried in a clt»set which thev 


DBLLT, MOXnra, n.p. Port. ilfon;ee 
JJ^EU, A mountain on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
fixiin seaward, and the name of which 
occurs at)metiine.s as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the uiountain. It 
is , prominently inentionetl in all the 
old hooks oa India, though .strange 
to .sjiv the Ma)> of India in Keith 
John.^tone’s Koyal Atlas has neither 
uanie nor indication of this famous 
hill. [It is slmwn in ( '-on-stable’s Hand 
Athi^i.] It was, according to Correa, 
the fust Indian land .seen ny Vasco da 
(lama. The name is Malayul. Eli 
fuala^ ‘ High Mountain.* Several 
t'lToneons explanations have however 
beeu given. A common one is that 
it means ‘Seven Hills.* lliis arose 
with tlic compiler of tlie local Skt. 
MuluHinm or legend, who rendered 
the name ‘ Seven Hills,* 

confounding with "seven,* which 
lias no a]>plicati«>n. Again we shall 
find It c.xplaiucd a.'i ‘Kut-hill*; but 
i here e/f i.s suh^titllted fur c/i. [The 
1 Miulnn givr.^. the word as Mai. 

j rMimnUfs and e\))lains it as ' Ibitr-hill,* 
; “ hecHUSt' mfesli^d hy rats.*’] The 
I jHisition *if th«* Uiwn and iH>rt of Ely 

or 11 iii mentioned hv the older 
j traxellerv is a little <)ouhtfnl, hut 
Nee Man'o PfjlOy notes to Bk. III. ch. 
I \xiv. The of flie I’eufin- 

; gerian Tables is not unlikely to be an 
i indicatitm (»f Ely. 

I 1*29^^. “Eli i< a Kingdom t*»w'iirds the 
J wo.st. .ilx'Ut .‘kK) miles from Comari. . . . 
j There IN no proper hiirlK>ur in the country, 
i but there arc inanj river^ with good ««■ 
j tuaries, wide .aiul deep." — J/foro /Wo, Bk. 
1 III. ch. 24. 


call Deling, in the which a man shall he 
very w'ell accurjinio<iated, with cii.shion-s 
iinaer hi> head."- -( biSAtr yredt-nk*’^ in 

Ilid'L ii. ;U)7. 

168.6. —“This DelingO i.s a .Ntning cotton 
ch.>th doubled, as big ius an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron ut ciich end to attach it 
by, HO that in the middle it bangs like a 
fxuich or purse. These irons .iro alniched to , 
It very thick aine, tuid thi.s i.s btiriie by four | 
men. . . . When you go on a juiimey, n 
GUBhion is put at the head of this DcUn^. 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion, *' &c. — lUUhi, f . 99A. 

1687. — “From Cirion we wont h) Macao, 
which iff a pretie townc, where we left our 
boata and Paraes^ and in the morning 
taking DelingagOif which are a kind of 
(k>choa mode of cords and cloth quilted, and 
Gorried vpon a atang betwoene 3 and 4 men : 
wa come to Pegu the same day.”-- -/C. Fitt h, 
in EM. Ii. 891. 


c. 1330. — “Three dny.s journey lieyond 
ihi.s city (Manjiirfir. /.<•. ^langalo^e) there 
is a great hill whicli [iroioots into the sea, 
and is tloiried by travellers from afar, the 
promontorv cullecl Hill.*' in OH- 
186. 

e. 1343.- “At the end of that time we 
set off for Hili, where we arnved two da}^ 
later. It is a large wclMmilt town on 'a 
great bay (or o.stuHr> ) which big ships enter,” 
—/6a iv. 81. 

c. 1440. PriKceding <in wards he . . . 
arnveii ut two cities .situated on the sea 
shore, one named Pacamiiria, and the other 
Helly .” — yicoh Co«t», in India /a tht XVfh 
(Vw/. p. 6. 

1516. —“After pa.ssing this place along 
the Ciwst is the Mountain Dely, on the edge 
of the sea; it i-s a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
ships of the Mtxkrs and the Gentiles . • • 
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sight this mountain . . . and make their 
rmoning by it."— Barbosa, 149. 

c. 1562. — '*In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great moun- 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of Cananor, which the people of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Dely, dhj meaning^.., * the rat,'* and 
they call it Mount Dely, l)ecau3e in this 
mountain there arc so many rats that they 
could never make a village there." — Correa^ 
Tkree &c., Hak. Soc. H."). 

1579.-- -“. . . Malik Ben Habeeb . . . pro- 
ceeded first tu Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a mosf^uo in that town and .settling his wife 
there, he bim^elf journeyed on in [BUi 
Marawi]. . . — It^jwlandson’a Tr. of Takfut- 

u.l-Mujakidf£ti, p. 54. (Here and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited lKx>k Hill Mardxei is read 
and printed Halniee 

[1623. — . . a high Hill, inland near 
the seashore, call’d Monte Deli ."— della 
Vaite^ Hak. Soc. ii. 355]. 

1638. -**Sur le midy nou.s pa.ssameK k 
In voile do Monte-Leone, <iui est vne haute 
ni'^ntagne dont les Maialmres descouurcnt 
(le loin Ics valsseaux, qii’ils ijeuuent atbi- 
quer avec aduantage." — Manaehfo, 275. 

1727. — “And three leagues south from 
Mount Delly is a spacious deep River called 
Balliapatari), where the Knglish Company 
had once a Factory for Pepi)er." — J. 
Hamilton^ i. 291 ; [ed. 1744, ii. ‘293j, 

1759.— “We are further to remark that 
the late tr<iuhlea at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held* at Mount 
Dilly.” — Court's letter of March 23. In 
Xeay, 198. 

DELOLL, 8. A broker ; H. from 
At. dalldl; the lit^sral nuamiiiff being 
one who directs (the buyer ana seller 
to their bargain). In Egypt the w-ord 
is now alsfj u.sed in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de- 
scribed by Lane below. (See also under 
KEELAMd 

[c. 1665.— “He spared also the house of a 
deceased DeUIe or Gentile brriker, of the 
Dutch ." — Bemierj ed. C</nstabU^ 188. In 
the first English trans. this rassage runs: 
“He has also regard to the House of the 
Deceased Dt Lode."] 

1684.—“ Five Delolls, or Brokers, of 
Dec(», after they had been with mo went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . 

Diaryt July 25 ; [Hak. i. 152]. 

17M.— “Mr. Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, oar dulols, who carried on 
for a long time their moat Arrant rascality. 
The Dnl^ at Jugdea found to cbaige the 


* A ooneetion Is mads hers on Lord Stanley's 

tmnslati(m. 


Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods.'*— ibrf Win. Cons. In Long^ 
p. 50. 

1824.— “I was shout to answer in great 
wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which ho was hawking about for sale." — 
Baba, 2d ed. i. 183 ; [ed, 1851, 

1835.— “In many of the aooks in Cairo,, 
auctions are held . . . once or twice a week* 
They are conducted by * dcHdla ' (or brokers). 
. . . The * delldls ' carry the g€^.s up and 
down, announcing the sums bidden by the 
cries of *harlfg.’ ' — Lane, Mod. Egyptians^ 
ed. 1860, p. 317 ; [5th ed. ii. 13]. 

DEMIJOHN, a. A large glass 
bottle holding 20 or 30 ipiart^ or more. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian, but it 
i.s introduced here because it has been 
supjM).sed H) be the corruption of an 
(IrieiiUl word, and suggested to have 
been taken from the name of Dwtnaglidn 
in Persia. This looks ]>lausible (com- 
pare tlie Persian origin of carboy, 
which is another name for just the 
same tkimj), but no historical proof 
has yet been adduced, and it i» 
doubte^l by Mr. Marsh in his Notes on 
Pf^rdywooiVs IHctionary, and by Dozy 
{Sxip. anx Diet, Arabes). It may Im 5 
iKjticed, as worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Herbert (192) speaks of the 
abundance and cheapness of wine at 
Damaghan. Niebuhr, however, in a 
pasfMige <1 noted below, usi« the W'ord 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5tli ed. of Lane’s Mod. Egyptians^ 
1860, p. 149, there is a remark quoted 
from Hammer- Purgstal I as to the 
funissiou from the actail of domestic 
vessels of-two whose names have been 
adopted in European languages, viz. 
the fjarra or jarray a water ‘ lar,* and 
the demiytln or deftni^dUy ^la dame- 
jmnne* The word is undoubtedly 
known in nuxJem Arabic. The Molnt 
of B. BistaiiT, the chief modem native 
lexicon, explains Ddmijilna as ‘ a great 
glass vessel, big-bellied and narrow- 
necked, and covered with wicker- 
work ; a Persian word.** The vulgar 
use the forms damajdna and doman- 
jdna. Dnme-jeanne a|^ars in P. 
Riehelety Diet, de la Langut Franc. 
(1769^, with this definition : ^'[Lagena 
ampltor] Nom que les matelots don- 
nent 4 line grande bouteille couverte 


* Probably not much utrcM can be laid on Uils 
iMt ftetement. (The H.iLp. thlnka that the 
Arabic word eome Ikom the Weot)* 
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de natte/’ It is not in the great Cas- 
tilian Diet, of 1729, but it is in those 
of the last century, e.g. Diet, of the 
Span. Academy, ed. 1869. “ Damaju- 
mwi, f. Prov?incia de) Aud(alucia, 
CABTAi^A . . . ” — and castafM is ex- 
plained as a “great vessel of glass or 
terra cotU, of the figure of a chestnut, 
and used to hold li(|uor.” [See N.E.D. 
whicli believes the word adopted from 
dame-jeanne, on the analogy of ‘Bel- 
larinine’ and ‘Greybeard.*] 

1762. — “ Notre vin 6toit dans de grand.s 
flacons do verro (Damasjanes) dont chacun 
tenoit prfes de *20 boiiteillea." — Siebtihr, 
Voyage^ i. 171. 

DENOUa S. Tin* name apjdied 
to a kind of fever. The term is (»f 
West Indian, not Eji^t Indian, origin, 
and has only beo<nne known and 
familiar in India within tin* last 30 
years or more. Tin* origin of the 
naiiie wdiieh &ei*iii.s to be generally ac- 
cepted is, that owing to the stiff nn- 
bending carriage which the fever in- 
duced in those who suffered from it, 
the negroes in the W. Indies gave it 
the name of fever’; and this 

name, taken up by the Spaniards, was 
converted into df'mjy ov actitjne. [But 
according to I lie A'./v. 7 botli ^ dandy* 
and are corrupthms of the 

Swahili term, ka dinga ‘sudden 

cmnip-like seizure hy an evil spirit,’] 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the great suddenness of attack ; f»ftcn i 
a rea crujdion ; iiain amounting Sfune- 
tirues U) anguisn in head ami baek, 
and .Mhifling jJiiins in the joints; ex- 
cessive and sud<ien prusfraliou ; afler- 
]>ains of rheumatic charjw’ter. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
loiu; intervals. 

Omitting svu h occurrenceji in Ainer- 
ica and in Egypt, symptoms attach ! 
to an epidemic on the (Coromandel j 
coast alwut 1780 which point to thi.s ! 
disease ; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berhiampore, and 
other juaeea in India. This had no 
repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though tlw*re had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
£* 1. Rauway Coinjiany, European 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
U 


the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
liecame endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name dengue niay have been known 
lo medical men, J>ut it was quite un- 
known to the lay* European public. 

1885.— The Contagion ok Dengue Fiver. 
“In a recent issue (March 14th, p. 561) 
under the heading ‘ Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia/ you remark* that, al- 
though there had l)een upwards of nine 
hundred cu.<tes, yet, ‘curiously enough,' 
there had not been one death. May 1 ven- 
ture to say that the ‘ curiosity ’ would have 
been much greater had there been a death ? 
F>jr, alih^^tugh this disease is one of the most 
infectioui*, aud as 1 can testify from un- 
pleasant personal experieiico, one of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred c«i.scs came under rny observation, not 
one death was reconled. In that epidemic, 
which attiickod l)oth whites and blacks im- 
IMirtiall\, intluTiiruation of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly the fiwje, neck, and 
.s<T«‘tum, was cyporiilly prevalent as a 
st*i}uela. none but the lightest cases escaping. 

1 am not aware that this Ls noted in the 
text-lsK>k'< as a charactcri-^tic of the disease ; 
in fact, the* descriptions' in the Kxika then 
.'lyailablo t*» in«*, differed greatly from tfio 
iiisease as I then found it, anci 1 believe 
that was the experience of other miKiicai 
orticers at the time. . . . I>uring the 
epidemic dengue ah^ve mentioned, an 
officer who Wiis confined to his quarters, 
oonvalvaeing from the dispense, wrote a letter 
homo to his father in Kngland. Alx>ut 
three djijs after the receipt Of the letter, 
that gontlcnmn complained of being ill, and 
! eventually, fn.>ni his description, had a 
nither severe attack of what, had he been 
in Bermuda, would have been cAllcd dengue 
fever. As it w.'i,-?, his medical attendant 
was purjdetl give a name to it. The 
dise.a.se did not .spread to the other members 
of the family, and the }iaticnt made a good 
recovery.— J. Barne^^ Burgeon, 
.Mt^dicaf St.iff, Fort Pitt, Chatham.*' From 
; Jirithk Mirduai Juur/Mfy April 25. 

I 

DEODAR, ft. The Cfdntu deadara, 
lioud., of the Himalaya, noiv know*n 
as an ornamental tiTc in England for 
some. s('venty-five years i>ast. The 
finest sjH»ciinens in the Himalaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. The Deodax is now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
Cednis Liliani. It is confined to the 
W. Himalaya from Nepal to Afghani- 
stan ; it reappears as the Ceoar of 
IxiWnon in Syria, aud on through 
Cyprus and A^ Minor ; aud emerges 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Riff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of (7. Allan- 
two. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deindar as yielding 
a kina of turixintine (see below). We 
may note that an article ciilled Deodar- 
wood Oil appears in cDr. Forbes Wat- 
son's “ List of Indian Products ” (No. 
2941) [and see fVatt, Econ. Diet. ii. 

23n 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hinui- 
lay. It is called so {Dewdar, Dufr^ 
or Dydr [Jhreu^ Juminoo, 100]) in Kash- 
mir, wliere the deodtlr pillars of the 
great mosipie of Srinagar date from 
A.D. 1401. The name, indeed (#/me- 
defru, ‘timber of the gods'), is a]»plied 
in difCL'i'ent iMvrts of India to ditt'ereiit 
trees, and even in the Himfilaya to 
more than one. The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re- 
vised critically) gives this name in 
different moditicatious as ajjplied also 
to the pencil Cedar {J uniperus excelsa)^ 
to Guaiteina (or Umria) lofigifolitiy to 
Sethia Indica, to Erythroxylon areolutumy 
and (on the Ravi and Sutlej) to Cupres- 
sus tornloM. 

The Doodar first became known to 
Europeans in the bogiiiuing of the last 
century, when specimens were s^mt to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who calle<l it a Pinui*. 
Seeds were sent to Euro])e by Oipt. 
Gerard in 1819 ; but the first tliat 
grew were tlu^e sent by the lion. W. 
Leslie Melville in 1822.^ 

c. 1030.— “Deiudar(or rather Diudar) est 
ex genere uhhel (t.^. juniper) 'juac dicitur 
pinus Inda, et .Syr deindar (Milk of Deodar! 
est ejus lac (turfientine).*' — Avicenna, Lat. 
Thinsl. p. 297. 

c. 1220. — “He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a . . . white jKjplar, and the 
other a deodar, that is a tir. He planted 
them both on the f)oundary of Kashmir.''— 
Ch^k in Elliot, i. 144. 

DEBBISHAOST, adj. Thi.s extra- 
ordinary word is given by C. h. P. 
(MS.) os a corruption of P. daryd- 
AUtad:; ‘ destroj'ed by the river.' 

DEBVI8H, 8. P. darveeh ; a meml)er 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is 'hardlv used now' among 
Anglo-Indians, fakir [.see FAKEEBj 
haiong taken its place. On the 
Mahotuniedan confratemitie.s of this 
clafls^ Bee Herkloti^ 179 eeqq.; Lane^ 


Mod. Egyptians^ Brcum*$ Derviahee^ or 
OrimtaJl Spiritualitm ; Capt. E. de 
Neven^ Lee Khouany Ordres Religieux 
chez les Musulmans (Paris, 1846). 

c. 1540.— “The dog Cbweilrm . . . oiling 
out vrith a loud voyce, that every one might 
hear him. ... To them. To theta, for ae w 
are assured by the Rook of Floteers, wherein 
the Prophet Noby doth jtrovtise eiental delights 
to the Daroeies of the House of Mecqua, that 
he wilt keep his word hoUi with you and me, 
provided that we bathe ourselves .in the blootl 
of these dogs without Jmw / Pi tito (cap. lix.), 
in Cogtin, 72. 

1554.— “Hie multa didiciinus a monachis 
Turcicis, quoa Dervis vixjiint.’’ — Rusbeg, 
Epist. 1. p. 93. 

1616. ~“ Among the Mahometans are many 
called Dervises, which relin<iuish the World, 
and spend their days in Solitude." — Terry, 
in Pvrrhas, ii. 1477. 

[c. 1630.-“ Deruissi." Sec TALIS- 
MAN.] 

1653.—“ T1 ostoit Dervische t*u Fakir ct 
meiioit line vie .solitaire duns los hois." 
— J)e la Roitllayede-ffotK, cd. 16.o7, [». 162. 

1670.— “ Aureng'Zelx.* . . . was reserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
sembling. insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to l>e a Pakire, that is, Poor, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World," 
Rentier, E.T. 3 ; fed. Constable, lOJ. 

1673.— “The Denises professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb hero (t.r. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India. "--Fryer, 392. 

DESS A YE, fn Mahr. rfmfi; in W. 

and S. India a liativi* official in charge 
of a district, ofUm held hereditarily ; a 
Ijetty chief. (See DISSAVE.) 

1590-91.—“ ... the Desayes, Mukaddnms, 
ond inhabitants of sovenil jiargauah.s made 
a ci>mplaint at Court." — Order in Mirat-i- 
Akmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

11811.—“ Daiseye." ~A'ir/t7?<tfrtf7-, Letters 
of Tippoo, i». 196,] 

1883.— “The Desai of Bawantwari has 
arriveil at Delhi on a visit. ^ He is accom- 
panied by a Euro]>ean Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal- 
cutta before returning to his territory, vid 
Madras." — Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24. 

Tlie regular title of thi.s e.hief appears 
to be 

DESTOOB,a A Piir.see priest ; P. 
dfistilry from the Pahlavi dasi^r, ‘a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high prieat, a bishop of the Phrsees ; 
a custfini, mode, manner' (Hati^, Old 
Pahlavi and Pazand Oloteary). [See 
DU8TOOB.] 
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1680,—*'. . . their XHetme or hiffh 
prioiii. . • — Lord^i Duplay, kc., eh. vih. 

1680.—" The higheet Prieat of the Pertln 
is called Destoor, their ordinary Priests 
Ikhrrvot, or ffwboods rHERBED'J." — Ovingtan, 
376. 

1800. — "The Ihistoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay .” — Maria Ontfiam, 36. 

1877. --" . . . lo Dastour de nos jours, pas 
tliisqiie Ic Mage d'autrefoiH, nc .sou^KMmne 
es phases succeseives (juo sa religion a 
traversdes.” — Darmestetrr, Onnazd H Akrt,- 
man., 4. 

DEUTI, DUTY, s. IJ. diuti, dewtt, 
deoti, Skt. dipa, ‘a lanij»’; u lamp- 
stand, but als<» a liiik-lw an r. 


one leurs dieua les demandent .” — LeUrts 
KAifiaTkM$, X. 245. 

c. 1700.— "La principale oocapation des 
deTedMdbiea, est do danser devant I'inuige 
de la divinity qu'elles servent, ot de chanter 
ses louanges, soit dans son temple, soit 
dans les rues, lorsqu'on porte Vidole dans 
des processions. . . — Iitmfner ii. 105. 

1868. — "The D&Jls, the dancing girls at- 
tr'iched to Pagodas. They are each of them 
married to an idol when quite young. Their 
male children . . . have no difiicuTty in ac- 
quiring a decent position in society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of their mothei^. ... It is 
customary with a few castes to present their 
siij>crrtiif»iis flnughtcrs to the Pagodas. . . 
-~yeJroK» Madura f Pt. 2, p. 79. 


c. 1026.— (Ill limdusifiii) "instead of a 
candle or toch, y<iu have a gntig of dirty 
fellows whom they call DedtiB, who hold in 
their hand a kiml of small triisKi, to the 
side of one leg of which . . . they fasten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand they 
h«»Id a g<Hird . . . and whenever the wick 
requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
... If their emperor'- or chief nohility at 
any time >mve oec.i^ion ft»r a light hy night, 
these filthy Dedtis hniig in their lamp . . . 
and tliere stand holding it close hy his side.” 

/trtbtr, 1133, 

1681. • "Six men for Dutys, R*<ndftl 
(see ROUNDEL!, mid Kittysole(seeKITTy- 
SOLL).' I .ist of Servant'' alKoved at Mada- 
|Millum F:ict4»ry. Ff. tironir Fans., 

•fan. 8. In a/td Eyta. No. ii. j». 7‘2. 

DEVA-DASt s H. ‘Slave-girl 
i;if the ginis ’ ; the oflirial nanu- 
of the ptKir girls whn are, devoted 
to daiMMiig and prostitution iii the 
]dol-teinple.s, of Southern ln<lia especi- 
ally. "^riie like existed at ancient 
(V)riiith under the name of hpAioeXot. 
which 13 nearly a Iran.slation of the 
Hindi name. . , . (see Ftraho, viii. 6).” 
— Marco Polo, 2nd e<l. ii. 338. The.si» 
appendages of A]>lirodi1.e worshiji, Inir- 
rowed from Plnvnicda, were the same 
thing as tlie. kiHeakvth rejieatedly men- 
tioned in the Old IVtanieiit, e,g. Dent 
xxiii. 18 : "Thou .shalt not bring the 
wa^ of a kddisha . . . int<» the House 
of Jehovah.” [See Ch-eync^ in EucycL 
Bihl, ii. 1964 ^</.] Both mule mid female 
Up6Boy\oi are mentioned in tlie famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus {Corp. 
Ingcr. Smit. No. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of ^alnui, curiously iieAi* that 
of the modern Egyptian (See 

EANClNGhOIRL) 

1702.— "Peu do temps aprhs lo baptisai 
Uno DoTE-Dachi, on JCacfat'e Jhtifif, c'ost 
ailisi qu'on appoUo lea femmes dont les 
EHtres des idolea abusent^ eons prdtexte 


DEVIL, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular spinn, is often sf) called. (See 

PI8ACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 

[1608-10. - "Often you ^ec coming from 
I afar great whirlwinds whicVi the s.'iilors call 
: dragons.** - l**jraid dr Luru/, Huk. Soc. i. 11, 
! (181.3.— “. . . we were <jfien .surrounded 

by the little whirlwinds called hugvfas, or 
Devils.” Fork's, Or. M^vi. ‘JikI ed. i, 118.] 

DEVIL-BIRD, p. Tliis i-^ a name 
used in Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
a kind of o\\ 1- -according to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Fyrnhim Luirani of 
Sykes, or Brown W<w>d Owd of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, <pioted below, however, 
htdieve.s it to be a Poduryiu, or Night- 
h.awk. 

c. 1328. —"Quid dicam ? Diabolus ibi 
etiain Uspnlur, .suej»e ct aac^uu-s, hominiVms, 
mx'turnis tempiribiis, aicut ego audivi.” — 
Jordoni Mindnha, in lire, de I oyngu, iv. 53. 

1681.— "This for certain I can aflirm, 
That oftcritimea the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night ; 'tis very shrill, 
almost like the Karking of a Hog. This 1 
have often heani luvself , but never heard 
that he did nnylnxly any harm. . . . To 
believe that this is the A'oioe of the Devil 
the.*H; reoMMis urge, because there is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and IxM^ause it will on a sudden 
diquirt from one place, and make a noise in 
onothor, quicker than any fowl could fly ; 
and Ijoeause the vorj- Dogs will tremble and 
shako when they hear it. *’ — Knox*s Ceylon, 78. 

1849. -"Devil's Bird (Strix Oaulama or 
Ulania, Singh.). A s|,>eino8 of owl. The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
.•tidercfl a sure presage death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the toils of thw 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly seen, and 
they consider it to bo one of the most 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country/ —iVidAow's Ceylon, p. 7874L 
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I860.—** The-Deril-BIrdt ia not an owl . . . 
its ordinary note is a magniftcent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great distance. It 
has another cry like that of a hen just 
cauf^ht^ but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to bo heai^ without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams .ire beii^ stopiwsd by 
being strangled.**— Mitford’s Rote in 
TewieiU^s Cetjlon.^ i. 167. 

1881. — “The uncanny cry of the deTil- 
bird) S If r It ill III Indrani , . — UaeckfXs 
Visit to Ceylon^ 235. 

DEVIL S BEACH, n.p. This was 
the old name of a roach on the 
Hoogly R. a* little above Pulta (and 
about 15 miles alx)ve Calcutta). On 
that reach are several grou]>s (if dewals, 
or idol-temple.s, whi(di probably gave 
the name. 

1684. — ** Aiigu.st 28. — I liorrowod the late 
Dutch Fiscall'a Biidgero (see BUDGEROW), 
and went in Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Littleton ” (etc.) * * as far as y* Devill’s R^ch, 
where I caused y« tents to be pitched in ex- 
pectation of y* President’s arrivall and lay 
here all night .” — HedyeSf Uiaff^ Hak. S<h:. 
i. 166. 

1711. — “From the lower Point of Devil's 
Reach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Sbirboard Whore, for tho Lar- 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning of Pulta or PnfUn Reach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over t<i the Shore below 

Pulta .” — Tke EmjUjfh Pilots 54. 

DEVIL WORSHIP. Thi.^ 
is a literal tran.slali(in (if bhuta-hujd^ i.e. 
worship (jf hhutas [.'.ee BHOOTJ, a word 
which appears in slightly differing 
form.s in various language.^ of India, 
including the Tamil count ry, A hhuta^ 
or as in Tamil irmre usually, ;»»/]/, is a 
malignant being which Im eon.'eiwd X/o 
arise from the licrson of anyone whoha.s 
come to a violent dwith. 'J'ln.s 'super- 
stition, in one form (ir another, .sei^rn.s 
to have formed tlie religion of tlie 
Dra vidian tribes of fc>. India before tlie 
introduction of Brahniani.sni, and i.s 
still the real religicm of iiwirly ail the 
low emtes in that region, whilst it is 
often pitronized aLw hy the higher 
castes. These superstitions, and esjieci- 
ally the dcmonolatrous rites called 
‘devil-dancing,* are identical in char- 
acter with those commonly known os 
SJuimaniam [see SHAMAN}, and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, and 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, not excluding the 
Burmese. A full account of the demon- 
worshin of Tiunevelly was given hy 
Bp. Caldwell in a small immphlct on 
the “Tinnevelly Shanars” (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of oilier 
regions will he found in liis Campara- 
tive Gnivimar (2iid ed. .579 seqq,); see 
also Marco Poloy 2nd ed. ii. 79 seq , ; 
[Oppert. Grig. Inhabit, of IHiaratavarsOy 
554 seqq,] 

DEWAL, DEWALE, s. H. demd, 
Skt. deva-dlatja ; a Temple or 
This, or Dewalgarhy is the jmrase 
commonly used in the Bombay terri- 
t(jry for a (^llhristian church. In Ceylon 
D6wAl« is a tcni[)le dedicated to a 
Hindu god. 

1681.“' “The second order of Priests are 
those called Koppuhs^ who ?iro tho Priests 
that belong to the Teraplos of the other (jrods 
(».f. other than JJofbiouy c»r Buddha). Their 
Temples arc called Dewals." --KnoXy Ceylon y 
79. 

1 1797.— “The Company will settle . . . the 
dewal or temple charge.”— Treaty, in LogaHy 
MtilolHiry iii. 285. 

(1813. — “They plant it (the naytm tree) 
near the dewals or II)nd<K> temples, iui- 
I>roper]y called PagtKlas."-- Forbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 15]. 

DEWALEEA, s. H. divuHhjii, ‘a 
l.iankrupt,’ from diwiihl, ‘hankruptcy,* 
and that, tlmugh the etymology is di.s- 
puted, is alleged to he connected with 
iftpHy ‘a lamp*; because “it is tbe 
custom . . . when a merchant find.s 
himself failing, or failed, to .set up a 
blazing lamji in his house, shop, or 
olfice, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are sati.sfied hy 
a difii losure of his accounts or dividend 
of jvsset.s.”— /)rM?amond’s Illustrations 
(S.V.). 

DEWALL Y, s. H. diwUiy from Skt. 
diva-dliktty ‘a r(»w of lamps,’ t.e, an 
illumination. An autumnal fe.ust at- 
tributed to the cebjbration of various 
divinities, as of Ijakshmi and of 
Bhavaiii, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demon Naraka, 
and the relea.so of 16,000 maidens, his 
prisoners. It i.s held on the lost two 
days of the dark half of the month 
Amna or AAin, and on the new moon 
and four following days of KofttikOt i.e. 
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usually some time in Octol)er. But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
different parts of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, e.g, at the three 
Presidency towns, nor will any 'curt 
expression define the dates. In liengal 
the name Divsdll is nut used ; it is 
Kdll Pvjdy the feast of that grim 
goddess, a miduij^ht festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and tire.' 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sliLM.'p, and biiftaloe.s. 

1613. — . . no da entrada dc 

lil)ra, dik ehamado Div&ly, tern tal privilegio 
e \’ertude <iue obri^a falar as arvores, plantas 
e ervaa. . , Otidinhn Ert-diU^ f. 38r. 

1 1623. October the four and tv^entieth 
w;iJ9 the Davidi, or Feast of the Indian 
entiles. dAla Valte^ Ilak. Soc. ii. 206.] 
1651.— “In the month of Ot‘tolter, eight 
davs after the full moon, there is a feast 
held in hontmr of Vistnou, which i« called 
Dip4wali."— -1. Hiigerius, 0}ien-Jt^Hre. 

{1671.— “In Octoljer they Injgin their 
yeare with great feasting, Jollity, Sending 
Frej*onts to ail they have any busynes with, 
which time i.s called Dually.” VM/yr.*, 
/n'ary, Hak. Soc. ii. ceexiv.j 
1673. — “The tirst New Moon in October 
the ^nyn ri’s Dually. ” Erg* r, 110. 

1600. - “ . . . their Grand Festival Seivsuin, 
called the Dually Tinie,”--Gr»«yfon, 401. 

1820. -“The Dewalee, Deepaullee, or 

Time of Light. s. takc.s place 20 days after 
the Dussera, and lasts three days; dining 
which there i.s feiustiug, ilhiiiiiuHtion, .-tnti 
fireworks.”- T, CWts in 7V. JM. .sv. H*).^ 
ii. 211. 

1843.— “N«iv. .5. The Dlwftli, hapiaming 
to fail on this day, the whole river was wight 
with lauu>t^- ■ ■ . Kver and anon some votar}^ 
would offer up his nniycrs to Ijukshmi the 
Eortttnat and launcli a tiny raft )>eanng a 
cliuster of lamps inbj the water, — then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gaze. If it floats 
on till the far distance hide.s it, thrice happy 
he . . . but if, caught in some wild eddy of 
the stream, it disappears at once, .so will 
the bark of his fortunes Vhj onculiibed in 
the whirlftool of adversity. ”'-2>ry LeAvrs 
from Young Kgppt^ 84. 

1883. — “Tn© Div&U is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small ejirthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are preimred by millions, ami placeii 
ejuite close together, ho as to mark out every 
hue of mansion, palace, temple, minaret^ 
and dome in streaks of fire.” — *Vn«f>r 
WHEjoom, IUtigiou» Tfiovght and Li/f in. 
India^ 432. 

n^AUN, 8. The. chief meanings 
of this word in Anglo-Indian usage are ; 
(1) Under the Mahommedan Govern- 


ments which preceded us, ^the head 
financial minister, whether of the state 
or a province . . . charged, in the latter, 
with the collection of the revenue, 
the remittance of it to the inii>eriai 
treasury, and invested with extensive 
judicial powers in all civil and financial 
causes ” (JViUon). It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Dewauny (q.v.) 
to the E. I. Comiiany in 1765 be^me 
the foundation of the British Empire in 
India. (2) The jn-iine rnmister of a 
native State. (3) The chief native 
officer of certain Government establish- 
ments, such as the Mint ; or the native 
manager of a Zeinindary. (4) (In 
Bengal) a native servant in confidential 
charge of tlie dealings of a house of 
bii.^niess with nativea, or of the affairs 
<kf a large domistic establishment. 
These meanings are perhaj^s all re- 
ducible to one conception, of which 
^Steward* would be an appropriate cx- 
pre.s,si(>n. But the word ims had many 
f>ther ramifications of meaning, and 
has travelled far. 

The Arainati dlvdn is, acconling to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (thoimb .some hold it for pure 
Arabic), ana is' in original meaning 
nearly eqtnvalent lu Persian dnftar 
(.‘iee DUFTER), V.c. a c<»l lection of written 
leavc'^ or sheets (furmiiig a lHK)k for 
ivgistration) ; hence ‘a register of 
accounts’; a ‘regi>ter of .soldiers or 
I»eii.sioners ’ ; a ‘ regi.ster of tJie rights 
or due.< of the Slate, or relating to the 
acts of government, tlie finances and 
the admini.stration ' ; als/,> any book, 
and f.sjKicially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify San account*; then 
a ‘writer of accounts’; a ‘place of 
such wTiters of accounts’; also a 
‘ council, court, or tribunal ’ ; and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the w’all of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
floor* ; or ‘two or more of such seats.* 
Thus far (in this jmragraph) we abstract 
from l^ane. 

The Arabian historian Biladurl (c. 
860) relates iia to the first introduction 
of the diittfn that^ when *Oiiukr was 
discussing with the people how to 
divide the enormous wealtli derived 
from the coiiqueste in his time, Walid 
bin Hisham bin Mogliaira said to the 
c^ph, ' I have been in Syria, and saw 
that ita kings make a diwta ; do thou 
the like,* So ’Omar accepted his 
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advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them : 

‘ Write down the people according 
to their rank ’ (and corresponding 
pensions).* 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
inedan States of the Mediterranean the 
word d%v>d7i became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus nassed 
into the Romance languages as aauana. 
douane, dogana, &c. Littre indeea 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of dotianey &c. And Hyde (Note on | 
Abr. Peritsol, in Sgntagwa Dissertt, i. | 
101 ) derives dogatui from docdn (i.e. | 
P. duhin^ ‘ oMciiiay a .shop ^). But such 
passages as Uiat below from Ibn Jubair, 
and the fact that, in the medieval 
Florentine trciities witli tlie Mahom- 
medan ]»uwers of Barbary aud Egypt, 
the W'ord dhcdn in tlie Arabic texts 
constantly represents tlu^ d<yja7ia of the 
Italian, seem snfticient to settle the 
question (s^ie A mart ^ JHpltmi Arabi del 
Real Archivitjy &c. ; t.g. ]). 104, and 
(Latin) p. 305, and in many other 
place8).+ Tile Spanish Diet, of Cob\r- 
ruvias (1611) quotes IJrrea as saying 
that/‘ from the Arabi«* noun Diuanum, 
which signifie.s the house where the 
duties are collected, we form diuanOy 
and thence adiuancty anfl liwtly aduann,^* 

At a later date tlie won! w^w re- 
imported into Europe in the sense of 
a hall fnrni.shed with Tiirkisli ermches 
and cushions, as W'ell as of a ( oueh of 
this kind. Henije we get dgar-divmBy 
et hoc genm omrip. The applic-^Uion to 
certain collo^-tioms of poems is noticed 
above. It seems to be especially applied 
to assemblage.s of short poems of noino- 
geneoiis character. Thus the Odei of 
Horace, the SonnH» of Petrarcli, the 
In Memoriam of Teniiy.S4)n, answer to 
the chara<-t4T of Diw^n so used. 
Hence also (ioethe took the title of his 
iVed-OMchc iJiwan. 

c. A. D. 636.—“. . , in the f'alinliatc uf 
Omar tho .sfjfjil of Syria an<t Persia nognn in 

* We 0^*^ ll»i^ an wrll as that inflow 

from Ibii JulxUr, t«> th« kiiiaiif*4s of I^of, Uol»ert- 
HOn SmitlL On the i>ro(^<>dhigH of 'Omar also 
Sir Wm. Muir's JnnaU of the Early CaliphaU in 
the chapter qiiotwl btiJow. 

f At p. 6 there Is hu Arabic Ifjttrr, dated a.n. 
19(I0« from AbclunahnbAn ibn Ali TsUiir, *al-natir 
boHtiwCin J/ri^iva,' iiispeob^r of the dogana of 
Africa. Hut in the listin vereion thfe apiKAM an 
Rtekfr tmwhtm ChritHasMruvi */«{ variant in totam 
proDtneUtn de A/rita (p. 876). In another )etter, 
without date, from Taatif Ihii Mahoinnie<l s^hih 
diwdn T%nU leahAfoAdla, Amari rendent ' prepoato 
dffUa dogaiw di (p. 8ll> 


ever-incroosing volume to pour ^ into the 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almost us S(x>n as received. What wim easy 
in small beginnings by ecjual sharing or 
discretionary preference, became now a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Paliphuto, Omar determined 
that tho distribution should he regulated on 
a fixed and systuinatic scale. ... To carry 
out this vast tlcsign, a Hegister had to 1 b« 
drawn and kept 14 ) f>f every man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
State. . . . Tho Register itself, as well as 
the oihco fitr its umintonance and for 
]>eiisioimry account, wtut called tho Dewdn 
or Department of tho Kxchequer."— J/ta')'# 
.liiaa/jr, Ac., pp. 225'9. 

A.s Minister, &c. 

[1610. — “We pn>|>f>.**e to send you tho 
copy hereof l»y tho old serivano of tho 
Aauano.”-- -Aojiwv, i. 51. 

[1616.— “Sheiik Isuph Dyvon of Aiun- 
Ltttn';s^ iv. 311.] 

1690. - “ Fearing miscarriage t>f y*> Originall 
Jfai‘cuttf>p \J)lrifjh-khat{l^ \t. ‘a deed of 
release, ’ variously corrupted in Indian techni' 
cal UMo) wf‘ have hercwi^b Sent you a Coppy 
Atte.sted b\ 11 ugly (’a/.ec, hoping y*" Duan 
may bo S.ittisrted therowi*^.’’ MS. Ijcttor 
in Jmiia Othce, fn>m Job Vhamtykand others 
at (’huttaimtto to .Mr. Th. Eyre at Ballasorc. 

c. 1718. - ‘ Kven the Divan of tho 

I Qhalissah Office, who i.s, prf»f*erly Hoeakingf 
I the Minister of the finances, or at least tho 
aceompUint general, was he<omo ;i nioro 
cypher, or a body without a son!." -iSr/r 
MutaffheriHy i. llU 

1762.™ “A Iccter from Dacca state.s that 
tho Hcui’biof 'ornpany sDewan (Manikehaiul) 
died on tho morning of this letter. ... As 
they apprehend ho has died worth a large 
.sum of money which tho (n.>vernnient’s 
l»eopIe (i.c. of tho Naw'ibl may be desirous 
to {Kjssetiis to the injury of his lawful heirs, 
they request tho protection of the Hag . . . 
to the family of a man who htw served the 
Ck>mpaiiy for upa'anls of 30 years wdth euro 
and fidelity. ” -/’f. Hw. Co/t^.f Nov. 29, In 
Long, 283. 

1766. —“There then resided at hi.s Court 
a (J^ntoQ named Al/urn Chund^ who had l>een 
many ycaro Dowan to Soujnh Khan, by 
whom he wo-s much revoro<l for his groat 
age, wisdom, and faithful services. 
wie//, HUt, EirntSy i. 74. 

1771. — “ By onr general address you will 
ho inforraed that wo havo to lie dtoiatisfied 
with tho adininistratioTi of Mahomet Roxa 
Cuwn, and will perceive tho oxpedionoy of 
our divesting him of the rank and influence 
he holds os Naib Dnan of tho Kiiwdom of 
Bengal,”— Co/O’f of JHrectorB fo ir. ArdMtnys, 
in Utcigy i. 121 . 

1783.— “The Committee, with tho boat 
lntontion.s, best abilitios. and stoadiest of 
application, imut after all Ihi a tool in the 
hamls of their DuAft.'*— TkigaffieNfA, ifm* 

i. 74. 
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1684.—** His (Kaj« of Ulwar'a) Dtinuijet, 
Bahnoohuii, who chanood to be in ^e 
neighbourhood, with 6 Riaalas of horse . . . 
waa further ordered to go out and meet me." 
of Col, MounUixn^ 132. 

[1861. ^See quotation under AMEEN.] 

In the following quotations the 
identity of ditodn and domne or dogana 
is shown more or leas clearly. 

A. D, 1178.—“ 'Hie Moaloni wore ordered j 
to disembark their grKxla (at Alexaniiria), j 
and what remninod of their stock of pro> 
visions ; and on the shore wore officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the Diwftn. Ihey wore 
called furwani one by one ; the pn^perty 
of each was brought out, and the Div&n 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 
fell on every article, small or great ; one 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
were thnist into the midst of the lockages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them, 'fhen, after this, an oath was ad- 
ministered to the owners that they hnd 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
groat I1C.V4 of tho crowd many things went .a- 
missing. At length the passengers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray Gt#d to 
grant an ample rocom(^K3nsc. But this, {uist 
doubt, is one of tho things key>t hidden fr^im 
the great Sultan Salah*ud'd1n, whose well- 
known justice and liencvolonoo are such tliat, 
if he knew it, ho would certainly aUtlish the 
practice” fc/j. as reganls Mecca pilgrims].* 
— Ilm Jubairt ong, in Wnffht's od,, p, 

c, “Doana in all the ciiif* of thr 

Saracen^^ in Sicily, in Naples, ami through- 
out the Kingdom of Apulia . . . iJozio at 
Venice ; (roMla throughout Tusc.iny ; . . . 
Cosfnma throughout the Island of Eng- 
hand. . . . All those naroos moan dulie^ 
which have to bo paid for goixls and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or piussod though the countries and 
nlocos detailed.”— /’rtfwcrsco Baiducci Pegv- 
lottif see Caiiuiif, Ac., ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348.—“ They then order tho skipper to 
stato in detail all the go«xls that the vessel 
contains. . . . Then cvcryljody lands, and 
the keepers of tho cust^un- house (<i/’diwftll) 
flit and pass in review whatever one has,” — 
Ibn Batula, iv. 265. 

The following medieval passage in 
one of onr note>l>cx>ks reinaiii-s a frag- 
ment without date or source : 


* The present geneimtion fit Riigland can have 
no conception how closely this doecriiitton applies 

to what took place at many an Bngllsti port before 
Hfr Robert Peels great changee In the import tanff. 
The present writer, fn landing from a P. A O. 
stetmer at Portsmouth In 1848, after four or flve 
ftaya* quarantine in the 8t>tout, hod to go through 
/ra to ffo kour$ of such treatment ns Ibn Juboir 
deecHbefl. and hie feelings were very much the 
•UM as the Uoor^a-fU. Y] 


<!!).—“ Multi ^ttoqoe Sarocenorum, qni vel 
in apothecie auia merdbus vendendifl prae* 
erunt, vel in Duaaia fieoalee. . . 

1440.— The Handbook of Giovanni da 
Uxzano, publiabod along with Pegolotti by 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-house 
Dovana, which cr>rroborates tho identity of 
hoyana nrith iJlwati, 

% 

A Council Hall : 

1367. — “ Hiissyn, fearing for hia life, came 
down and hid himii^lf under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him. brought him to the 
(Dyyan-AAarte) Council Chamber.” — Mfm, 
of Thniiry tr. by St'^irart, p. 130. 

1.554. — “ Uicunc^iio sit, cum mane in 
Divanum (is concihi vt alias dixi locos est) 
imprudenv omnium venisset. . , .” — Bufbe- 
*juti EihJitofiify ii. p. 138. 

A place, fitted witli matlressea, &c., 
to sit in : 

1676.— “On the side that looks towards 
the Hiver, there is a Divan, or a kind of 
out -jutting Bak^ony, where the King sits." — 
TafV’rntrr, E/l. ii. ; [ed. BaU^ i, lOSj. 

[178.5. —“It ‘»ceniti to have l>t»en intended 
for a Duan Konna, or ejiting rcxmi.”— 
t>r. 2uded. ii. 393.] 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783.— “One (writer) died .a few years 
[ ago Jit Benares, of the name of ^nida, who 
coni}xr<(cd « Dewanm 
Mrm. i. 105, 

I 

I 

DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, &c., s, 

, Properly, dhctim : p<.)T)tilarly, detodnU 
Tin*. oUice of dtmin (Dewaun); and 
es|HH’ially the right of receiving as diTvdfi 
the revenue of Bengal, Beliar,and0ria8a, 
ermferred upon the E. I. Company by 
the l»reat Mogul Sliah *Alam in 1765. 
Also used some times for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant, 

176.5.— (Ijord Clive) “visited the Ve*ir, 
.and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous ontortaiiiments and curious and mag* 
nificent presents, he explained the project 
he had in his mind, and asked tpat tho 
i’^>mi>any should be invested with the 
Divans/ap (no doubt in orq||. Diwini) of the 
three provinces, . . .’’—Air Afutaghtrin, ii. 
384. 

1783.— (The opium monopoly) “is stated 
to have b^un at Patna so omy as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of strength until the year 1765; when the 
acquisition of the Doaima opened a wide 
field for all projects of this nature."— ittysoH 
of a Committee on Aftdre qf India^ in JSufie*# 
Life and iroriw, vl. 447. 
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DEWAUNY, DBWAHNT, adj. 
Civil, as distinguished from Criminal ; 
f.o. Diwdni *Addlat as opposite to 
Faujddri Addlat, (See ADAWLUT). 
The use of IHwdni for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is probably modern 
and Indian. For Kaempfer in his 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17ui century, has : 
^‘Diwaen begi^ id est, Sapremm crimin- 
alia Judicii Domintts . . . de latrociniis 
et homicidiis non niodo in liac 
KegiR metropoli, veriim etiam in toto 
R^no disponendi facultateiu habet.” — 
Amoenit, Exot. 80. 

DHALL, DOLL, s. Hind, a 
kind of pulse much used in India, 
both by natives as a kind of jK)rridge, 
and by Europeans as an ingn-dient in 
kedgeree (q.v.), or to mix with rice as a 
breakfast dish. It is l)0.st represented 
in England by what are called ‘split 
pease.* The proper wdiich Wilson 
derives from the Skt. root duly ‘to 
divide * (and whicli thus corvesjionds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease’), is, accord- 
ing to the same autaority, Phaseolus 
aureiis: but, be that a.s it may, tlie, dah 
most commonly in use are varieties of 
the shrubby plant Cuiaiiui^ lwHni>y 
Spreng., called in liinci. arhary m/iar, 
&c. it is not known where this is 
indigenous ; [De Candolle thinks it 
probably a native of tropical Africa, 
introduced ])erhaj)S 3,000 vciirs ago 
into India ;J it is cultivatecJ througli- 
out India. The term is also applied 
occasionally to other ymlses, suen as 
munay urdy kc. (See MOONG, OORD.) 
It should also be noted that in its 
original sense dal is mjt tlio name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses prepared for use by being 
broken in a hand-mill ; though the 
peas named are tliose commonly used 
in Upper India in this way. 

1673. — “At their coming up out of tho 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice or 
Doll (an Indian Bean).” — Fry-r, 101. 

1690 . — ^'Kiichxrtt . . . made of Dol, that 
is, a fnnall round Pea, and Rice boded 
together, and i.v very Htrorigthciiing, the' not 
very savoury. ” — Ovmgtony 310, 

1727. — “They have several si^ecies of Lo- 
gunien, but those of Doll are most in use, for 
some DoU and Rice lieing mingled trjgether ' 
and boiled, make — A. Hamiltony 

i. 162; [ed, 1744]. 

1776. — “ If a person bath bought the seeds I 
of , . . 4oU . . . or such kinds of Grain, *{ 


without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, ne may 
return such Grain."— //afAsd, Code, 178. 

1778. — . . tho essential articles of a 
Sepoy’s diet, rice, doll (a species of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), kc., 
were not to Iks purchased. ”~Ace. of the 
Gallant Defence rnadf at Mangalore, 

1809.—“. . . dol, split country peas.*'— 
Maria Grahamy 25. 

[1813. — “ I'uar (ci/fWMJ! enjan, Lin.) ... is 
called Dohll. ...” -EorbrSy Or. Mem, 2nd 
ed. ii. 35.] 

DHAWK, s. Hind, dlidkj also 
called paUU. A si null bushy tree, Batea 
frondosa (N. O. Legnmi)wsae)y whicli 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry parts of 
India. Its deep orange flowers give 
a brilliant asjvect to the jungle in the 
tjarly part of the hot weather, and 
have sugge‘?tcd the r^ccasional mime of 
‘ Flame of the Forest.* They are ii.9e<l 
for dyeing hasantOy Ixtmntty a fleeting 
vellow ; and in prejKiring Holt (see 
HOOLY) j>o\vder. Hie second of the 
two Hinai words for tliis tree gave a 
name to the famous village of Plassij 
(Paldsl)y and also to am ieiit Magadha 
or Behar as Pnldsn or PardHay whence 
PardHyUy a man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Ciinningliain’s sugge.stion be 
acceyited, was the name ivpreseiited by 
tile Prasii of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pharraini of Curtins (.4 tuXHj. 
of huliay p. 454^. [The <ieri\atinii of 
ihe w'ord fis.m Skt. ‘ luliabi- 

tiints of the east country,’ is sujqKjrted 
by McC’riiidle, Ancit^tit Induiy 365 eeg. 
So the dlulk tree po.ssibly gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

1761 . — " The pioneers, agreeably t<iorderf», 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhdk trees, 
or whatever else they could find.” — Saiyld 
Ohuldm 'Aliy in KUvoty viii. 400. 

DHOBY, DOBIE, s. A washer- 
man ; H. dhohly [from dlwndy Skt. 
dluiVy ‘to w'osh.’] In colloipiial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. A common 
H. proverb rums : JMn kd kuttd kd «d, 
na ghar hi na ghdt kuy i.e. “Like a 
Dhoby’fl dog belonging neither to the 
hou.se nor to the river side.” [Dhoby*8 
itch is a trouble.Mome cutaneous disease 
supposed to be communicated by 
clotnes from tlie wash, and Dliobsr^ 
earth is a w^hitish-grey sandy efflor- 
escence, found in many places, from 
which by boiling and tne addition of 
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<iuicklime an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtained. 

[c. 1804.— « Dobes.” See under DIR- 

m]. 

DHOOLT, DOOLIE, «. A covered 
litter ; Hind. doll. Jt consist of a cot 
or frame, su8i>euded by tlie four corners 
from a Viamlwjo }Mde, and ia carried by 
two or four men (see figure in Iferklofa, 
Qanoon-e-hUnn, ]>1. vii. fig. 4). Doli is 
from dolnd^ ‘to swing.* I'lie wcml is 
also applied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, which is usually slung to a tree, 
or to a hook in the verandah. As it is 
lighter and cheaper than a palankin 
it costs less hotli to Imy or liirc and to 
carry, and is used by tlie }K>urer chisses. 
It also forms the usual ambulance of 
the Indian army. Hence the familiar 
story of the orator in I’arliaiiient wlio, 
in celebrating a battle in India, si >oke 
of the “ferocious Jholus rushing cmwn 
from the mountain and carrying otf 
the woundcfl ; a story whicli, to our 
regret, we have nut liceii able to verify. 
[According to one accfunit llie words 
were used by Ibirk** ; “After a 
sanguinarv engagcmcui, tlie siiid 
AVarren Hastings laid actually iudered 
ferocious f^oolyn to seize upfui tlie 
wounded **(2nd ser. ft iv. 

[But Burke knew too mudi of India 
to make this mi.stake. In the CahotUt 
Jlnnrw (Dec. 1840, ]». 286, footnote) 
Herbert Edwardes, writing on the first 
Sikh War, siiys : “It is not long since 
H member of the British Legislature, 
recounting the incidents of one iif our 
liidiaii tight.s, informed his country- 
men that ‘the ferocious />«/?* ruslied 
from the hills and carried oif the 
wounded soldiers.’’] />w/<( occurs in 
Ihn Bafuta^ but the trau.slators render 
* palankin,^ and do not notice tlie word, 

c. 1348. --“Tho principal vehicle uf the 
people (of MalalMkr) is a dflla, carried on the 
shouldora of alavcs and hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a whoever they 

may be, go on — Ihn Hatuta, iv. 73. 

c. Ii590.— “The Kafn'tra or BtXU'cfH-arcrs. 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India. With their pdilU . . . and diUii, 
^ey walk so evenly that the man inside 
is not inconvenienced by any jolting.” —Aift, 
i. 254 1 [and see the account i>f the anlhdsan, 
ibid. ii. 122], 

1609. — “Ho turned Moore, and laireaved 
bis elder Brother of this hoide by this 
■trataMmo. He invited him and his women 
to a Banket, which his Brother requiUng 


with like inuitation of him and bis, in steed 
of women he sends choice Suuldicrs well 
apfiointed, and close couered, two and two 
in ft Dowle.” — Jlavkiiia, in Pvrcfuis, i. 435. 

1662. — “The H4jah and the Phdkans travel 
in ainghi^ns, and chiefs and rich people in 
ddlis, made in a most ridiculous way.” — 
Mir JvmliiKs Jneasion of Amm, tr. by 
Hlochnanu, in J^Ai. S<ti\ fiev., .\li., pt. 1, 80. 

1702. — “. . . nn Douli. e’est unc voiture 
moins honorable «juo le i»alanrjuin ." — LHlres 
t'Alf. El. 143. 

c. 1760.— “Dooliea arc much of the same 
material as the andohu [!:ec AKDOB] ; but 
ma«le of the meanest material." — Groae, 
i. 155. 

c. 1768. — “. . . leaving all his wounded 
... on the field of battle, telling them to 
l)e 4»f gtxxi cheer, for that be would send 
Doolies for them from Astara. . . — //. of 

Ihfdur Aaii\ 226. 

1774.— “If by a dooley, chair>, or any 
other contri\ancc they can be secured from 
the fatigues and hazards the way, the ex- 
pense is to be no objection." — lAtifr of IT. 
in Marlhitna Tth>^f, 18. 

1785. —“You must desiiatch Dooliet to 
Dh.'irwar tt» bring Ixtck the wounded men.” 
— of Tipjuto^ 133. 

1789.—“. , . dooUes. or sick beds, which 
arc a rne.in rf‘pre.«entation c>f a i»;dnnquin: 
the niujibor attached lo.i corp'- is in the pro- 
jw)rti(»n of one to every ten men, %\iih four 
in-arers to eaefi.”-' 2<itrraiti^, 184, 

1815. “ He.ni Qrs., Kurnichee. 27 Beer., 
1815. 

“The liovernor tle>ire'« that it may l)e 
made known Uy the Doolee-f>W/«.s* and 
Camel-men, that no illcrea^c of wages shall 
Ik? given to them. They are >ery highly 
piid. If any man de.se’rts, the (n)vemor 
uill have him pursued by tlie ptliee, and if 
\'aught he .shall l>e hanged."- G. (*, by Sir 
( 7#ar5vt 113. 

1872. ~*‘At last ... a woman arrived 
from DiirgAnag.Mr with .a diili and two 
Ixiiirers, ft»r eairying M.ilati."— (r'l/r/adu 
Stnmitihf, ii. 7. 

1880,— “The e«>nsLMpience of holding that 
tins would be a Trust enforceable in a Court 
of J^w wonlvl be so monstrous that persons 
wiuild be probably .startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
Kngland or in India — fmm persons of the 
highc.st rank dowm to the lowrost dhooUe* 
bturer. might file a bill for the administration 
of the Trust."— /xf. Juatict JavMS, Judg- 
ment oil the Kirwoe and Banda Prize Ap- 
jmal, 13th April. 

1883.— “I have great pleasure here in 
bearing rny testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the Indian dhooly-bearers. 1 
. . . never knew them shrink from the 
dangers of the battle-field, or neglect or 
forsake a wounded European. 1 have several 
times seen one of these bearers killed and 
many of them disabled while carrying a 
wounded soldier out of action.” — iSwi^yasa- 
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Oeiierdl Mumv, C.B,^ RemiAi^ntces of MiL 
Strvict with the 98rcf Svthfrfand ffighlanders, 
p. 198. 

DHOON, s. Hind. dun. A word 
ill N. India specially applied to the 
flat valleys, parallel to the l)ase of the 
Himfilaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the aul»- 
Himfilavan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather lietween the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. The hc.st 
known of these valleys is the Jhln of 
Dehra, below Miissooree, often known 
as “ the Dhoon ” ; a form of expres- 
sion which we see by the second 
quotation to be old. 

1526.- ‘Mn the hingii.'igc of Hindiiaifin 
they call a Julga (or dale) Dfln. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that in this 
Dfln. ”—i>*a5rr, 299. 

1654-,'i.'>.—“ Khali! u-lla Khan . . . having 
reached the Dtin, which i.s a -^trip of country 
Wing outside of Srinagar. 20 Iros long and 
6 broadf one extremity of its length i>ciiig 
bounded by the river Jumna, and the other 
by the iTanges.”— in ; 
EWot, vii. 106. 

1814 .— vonir in the far-famed Dboon, 
the Tevipe of Asia. . . . TTio fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaceesfcible moun- 
tain ... it will be a tough job to Uike it ; 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shall have 
it, aus’pitx y>o.” — In AhkUic Jounta/^ ii. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Rollo Oille.«pio 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct, He fell 
next day. 

1879.— “The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad flat valley, for which 
the name V/'in.’ (Doon) has been adopted. 

. . . When the outer of these range.s is 
wanting, as is the ca.se below Naini Tal and 
DarHling, the whole gei:)graphical fe.atnre 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the spurs of the moun- 
tains ," — AfantuU oj the U^olutni of India. 
521. 

DHOTY, s. Hind, dhoti. Thv 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu. castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a fe.st(xm of calico 
hangs down Uj either kiuMj, [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(Intlika, 16) a.s :^*an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee, 
half wav to the ankle”; and the 
Orissa ahctl of 1200 years ago, as 
sliown on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 


time, save that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front. 
(Hc^htdralala Mi'tra, IndthAryaru, i. 
187).] The word duties in old trade 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
same ; [but at the pre.sent time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dhers in 
Surat is known as IJott.] 

[1609. — *^Here i» nlao a strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie."— i. 
29. 

[1614.— *'20 corge of strong Duttlefl, such 
:us may bo fit for making and mending 
sails." — Forster ^ Letters^ ii. 219. 

[1615. — “ 2(X) pccces Dutts." — Cockn't 
Diimt^ i. 88. ) 

1622.— “Price of calicoe.s, duttees fixed." 

• « « * * 

“ List of giMxls sold, including diamond.s, 
pepper, bastes, (reed U^ftos), duttees, and 
silk.i from Persia." -Co?/ rf J/o/K/r.v, &c., in 
SainjdtHi'y^ iii. 24. 

1810.- . . a dotee or waist-cloth." — 

II '#///« /w.vf#//, V, M. i. 217. 

1872.— “The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhuti wrapiHid round the 
wai.st, and descending to the knee-joints."— 
j Guamla t^amantUf i. 8. 

DHOW, DOW, 3. The last seems 
the mor<‘ convet, tliough iu)t ixThai>s 
the Jiiore <-ommoii. The term i.s comniuii 
in W’estern India, and on various 
shore.s of the Arabiaii swi, and is used 
on the E. African coast, for craft in 
geucral (.see Burton^ in J.IOJ.S. xXix. 
239) ; but in the mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it i» 
apjdio.d sj>ecialiy to the old-fashioned 
vescjel of Arab build, with a long fiT&b 
sleiu, i.^*. ri.sing at a long sloi>e from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a duw, and a 
technical description, by Mr. Edie, in 
J. K. A». *SV.,.vol. i. p. l‘i. The slaving 
dow is dew ri bed and illii.strated in Capt. 
Culomb*s ^lave-catching in the Indum 
Ocean; see also (Japt, W. F. Owen’s 
Narrative (1833), p. 385, [i. 384 seq.]. 
Mast peojile suyq>ase the word to 1^ 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson’.s) Hichard- 
son {ddo) ivs an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it TKiSsihly liave !>een taken from 
Pers. rfav, * running*? [The NE.p. 
remarks that if Tava (in Ath. NikUvn^ 
Ijelow) be the same, it would tend to 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt. Barton identifien 
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it with the word tahra applied in 
the Boteiro of Vasco's Voya^ (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Moinl>asa. But 
zahra or zavra was apparently a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
8.V. Bluteau, and the Dice, de la Lingua 
CadeL vf)l. vi. 1730). Ddo or Ddva is 
indeed in Molfsworth'.s Mahr. Diet, as 
a woi*d in that langimge, hut this gives 
no assitraiia^ of (origin. Anglo-Indians 
on the west iM«ist usually oninhjy cUmo 
and buggalmv interchangeahlv. The 
word is used on Lake V. Xyanza. 

c. 1470.- *• I iihippod my horncrfin Tava, 
»n<l saile<i afn»ys the huliAn Sea in ten jjays 
U) Moshkat."- -JM. yilitia, n. 8, in India in 
XVtkOnt. 

,, ‘‘K(> I imliarkcrl in a tava, and 

sottlud to |iay for my fm.s.'»ai^o to Hormuz 
two jaeces of Hud. JIO. 

17S.'i.' -“A Dow, tho jirojKjrts of Ratu.Tee 
and .Toewun merchants of Muitoty 

having in Uicso flays been fh'smH?>t<‘d in u 
storm, caint.* into Byte (see BATCUL), 
a seai>f»rt belonging t<i the Sircar. . . - 

Ti )}fn/Os £' /VI, 181. 

17S6 -“We want 10 shipwrights ar- 
quainteti with the eonstructinn of Dows. 
(*ot them together and despat^;h them 
hither,”- - 7'77 «/<j to his Agent at Muskat, 
ihtd. 231. 

1810.- “ (.'lose to Calcutta, it is th<» busie.<»t 
seeno we can innigine ; crf»wdcd with .'«hij»s 
and Uiatsfif every form, - hero a fine Kniglish 
Kast Indiauirtii, there a grab or a dow frtiin 
Arabia.” -Mnnu 142. 

1814. The flifferent names given to 
tho.so ships (at Jedda), as iSfi//, .V/f/- 

My »Sumhunk [see BAMBOOS^, Dow, deinde 
their size ; the latter only, being the largest, 
porfctrm the voyage to Imlia.”- liurckhnrdfy 
Tr. in Audda^ 1829, 4t(», j». 22, 

1837.-- “ Two young princes . . . nephew.s 
of the King of Hinztian </r .Joanna . . . 
came in their own dhow on a vi^it to the 
(loveninient.” Ltfcuf Dr, J. M’/Aso/i, 

253. 

1844.-- “1 left the hospitaldo village of 
Takaungn in a small laiat, called a *Daw' 
by the Sualiilis . . . the smallest sea-going 
vo»Hol.”--A"/ayj/', j). 117. 

1866.— “The gfKais fnim Zanriliar (to tho 
Seycholles) were .ship^iod in a dhow, which 
ran Aen>.sH in tho month of May ; and this 
waa, I believe, tho first native craft that had 
over mafic the p;issage.’'— /V7/y, \\\ J .R.U .ts. 
Tuxjy, 234. 

1873.— '“If .a |>enr be aharjicnod at the 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all eaflcntial reapecta the ordinary slave 

dhow.*'— Cofoaifi, 3*^, 

It * * Dhow (basing in Zanubar Watem 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa ... by 
Capt. 0. L. Sulivan, R.N.,** 1873. 


1880.— **The third division are the Moemn- 
biqnes or Afncan slaves, who have been 
brought into the countiy from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave- trading dhowt." 
— £Hhree*s Great African Itland^ 182. 

1883. — “Dhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in 
the lied Sea. Ths word Is used vaguely, and 
is applied to baghlas (see BUCKiALOW)." 
iSumhatf Gacette^y xiii, 717 

DHURMSALLA, H. and Mahr. 
dharm-HdUly ‘ piou.s e<iitLcft ' ; a rest- 
hoUv«c for wayfarers, corresjwnding to 
theS. Indian Choultry or Chuttrum 
Ol-v.). 

1826.— “Wo alighted at a durhSlBan^ 
where several horsemen were ft.ssembled." — 
Hnudnmng JIariy 264 ; ;cd. 1873, ii. 66). 

DHURNA. TO SIT, v. In H. 

dhantd detul or Unfknd^ Skt. dhri, ‘to 
Indd.* A mode of extorting payment 
or coinjilUnoe with a demand, etfeft-ed 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s dof»r, and theiv remain- 
ing willmut tasting fiK)d till his de- 
mand shall he cominied with, or (some- 
times) by threatening to do himself 
.some mortal violence if it be not com- 
pliefl with. Traee.-^ of this ciustom in 
Mnne birm are found in many parts of 
tlm worlfl, and Sir H. Maine (ik*e 
below) lias (juoted a remarkable ex- 
ample fi-om the Irivsh Brehon Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
jiractice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which i.s deMTihe<l hy Marco 
Polo and luanv later travellers (see 
M. P.y 2nd ed.' ii. 327, 335, [and for 
X. India, Grooke, Pop, Ri'l. and Folklore, 
ii. 42, SC'/.]). The ])ractice of dharmt 
is made an ollence under tlie Indian 
Penal Code. 'I'here is a systematic 
kiiul of (ihamd ]»ra<'tised by classes of 
beggars^, e.g. in the Punjab by a class 
called Tajiinindldit, or * st rap-ricKrs,’ 
who twist a leather .strap round the 
neck, and thn>w themsidves on the 
gi*ound before a shop, until alms are 
giwn ; [DoriicdldUy who threaten to 
nang themselve.s : DandJwdlds, who 
rattle, sticks, and aland cursinj^ till 
they get alms ; Urimdr^, who simply 
stand iiefore a .shop all day, and Oitra- 
nidrs and Chkarimdrs, who cut them- 
selves with knives and spiked clubs] 
{malnd. Antiq. i. 162, [HerkloU, Qutnxm* 
c-hlani, ed. 1863, p. 193 mq.l It ap- 
pears from Elphinstone ^below) that 
tlu! custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pers. name of takdza^ * dunning* or 
* importunity.* 

c. 1747.— -“While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai 
(see DALAWAT), WAS encamited at Sutti 
Matigul, his trooijs, fur want of pA3% {ilaced 
him in Dhuma. . . . Hurrec Sin^^h, forget- 
ting the ties of salt (^r gratitude to his 
master, in order t<t obUlin his arrears of 
imy, forbade the sleeping and eating of the 
Diuwai, by placing him in Dhimui . . . and 
that in so great a degree as even to st«)p 
the water used in his kitchen. The Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of silver and gold 
used in travelling, and a small sum of 
money, jmid him otf and discharged him.” 
— //. of 11 tfdur Nuik^ 41 

c. 1794. — “The practice called dhama, 
which may be translated caption, <»r arrest.” 
— SirJ, Shore ^ in .t-*. AV.v. iv. 144. 

1808. — “A remarkable circumsbince t<x)k 
place yesterday. Some Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhunxa. Ho was 
angry, and threatened to put them to death. 
Bhugwunt K.as Bysc, their head, said, ‘Sit 
still ; put us to death.’ Sindia wa.** enraged, 
and ordered him Uj be jniid and driven fn>m 
camp. He refuse<l to go. . . . The Iwi/jiars 
were shut the whole <l.iy ; trcKijis were jKJBtod 
to guard them and defend the tents. . . . 
At last the mutineers marcboil off, and all 
was .settled.”— in /.//’c, 
i. 179 »efj, 

1809. — *' Scendhiya (/.#'. Sindia), who has 
been lately ))lague<i by repeated D'hoxuas, 
seem.s now resolved ti> partake also in the 
active part of the amu>**rnent: he had 
|>ormitted this sime P.itunkur, a.s a .'•ignal 
mark of faviair, to borrow ,%,000 rupees 
from the Khostjee^ or private treasury, . . . 
llio time elap.sed without the agreement 
having l»ecn hilfilled ; and .Seendhwa im- 
mediately dwfiatchcd the treasurer to sit 
Dlmma on his behalf at Patuiikur’s tents.” 
— Broughton^ Lt-tJen /rmn <i Muhmlta (.Ufiop, 
169 tteq. ; [ed. 1892, 127 J. 

[1812. — Morier {.hutrft'tf fhrnmjh Ptrnia^ 32) 
describes similar proceedings by a Dervi.«h 
at Bushire.l 

1819. — “Tt is this which i.s called * 
by the Mahrattas. ... If a man have de- 
mand fr<jm (? ujK)!!) his inferior <#r etpial, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leavin)^ his house or eating, and even c^mi- 
pels him U} sit in the sun until he ramies to 
some accommodation. If the debbjr were a 
superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
8U{m]ications and apiicals the honour 
ana senso of .shame of the other {larty ; he 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his drxjr, or 
he employed others to do this fr>r him ; he 
would even sit down and fast la»f(»re the 
debtor's door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also ; or ho would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the person W whom he injured. *’ 
— Rlphinstone, in Lfe, ii. 87. 


* Ar. iaJtdadf doiming or im|>ortuiilty. 


18.37.*—“ Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any iierson to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do ... by inducing . . . that person to 
believe that ho ... will Itecomo ... by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he does not do the 
thing . . . shall be punished with ini]>rison- 
ment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with tine, pr 
with both. 

Jl/natratious. 

“(a) A. sits dhuma at Z.'s dcstr with the 
intcutiou of causing it to be Ijolieved that by 
so sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 
displeasure. A. h.is committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

“(/i) A. threatens Z. that unle.ss Z. |>or- 
forms a ccrtiiin act A. will kill one of A.’s 
r»wn children, under .'»iich circuiriNtancos that 
the killing wf»iild be liolicvod to render Z. 
an object of the divine displea-'iire. A. has 
committed the 4)lfence described in this 
section .” — Imhoix fAJS, in Chap. 

XXII., r, 'inittufl Jiitimtdotii/t}, /usirli^ ifnd 

. 1 » tioiftno e, 

187o. “If \ou have a legal claim ngriinst 
a man t.f n certain rank and >ou arc desirous 
of ooinpclling him to dneharge it, the Sen- 
thus Mor tells you ‘ to fast U|K>n him.' . . . 
The in%titutMn’is uncpiestinnably identical 
with one widcK’ diffused thnnighout the 
Krust, which is called by the Hindis m ‘sit- 
ting dhama.' It consi>«t,s in sitting at 
the debtor’s dix>r and starving \f)urself till 
he pays. Fn»m the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered 
liarbaroiiH and immoral, and the Indian 
Penal Code expresslj forbids it. It. suggests, 
however, the rpicstion- - what would follow 
if the ilebtor simply allowed the creditor to 
>tarve ^ I-udoubtedly the llindtx) supiiOKes 
that some suircrnatural jxmalty W4*uld follow ; 
indeed, h'j goneroliy gives rlefniiteness to it 
bv redlining n Bnihniin to starve himself 
viwtriously, and ik> Hind(»o doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin’^ death.” 
— Maine, litsf. tf JCar/g lustitufiona^ 40. 
See also 297-301. 

18S.’>. “ Orio of the most curious prac- 

lioes in lijflia is that stdl followod in the 
I native states by a Brahman creditor to 
I compel payment of his debt, and called in 
I Hindi dhamd, and in Sansknt iichorita^ 

I ‘customary pnKjcediiig,' or /*rdt/oparegnvaf 
j ‘hitting rlown to die by hunger.' 3*h is pro- 
cedure has long .since l>een identified with 
the practice of ‘fa.sting iijKm’ {froarud ftnr) 
a donbir b> Owl or man, which is no (re- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon l^aws. ... In a MS. in the B<m 1- 
leian . . . there is a Middle-1 rish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick ‘fa.stod uix>n' 
Ix^egairc, the unbelieving over • king of 
Ireland. lioogairo's pious queen declares 

* Tins Is the date of the Penal Code, as originally 
submitted to Ixird Auckland, by T. 1). Macaulay 
and his col leagues ; and iu that original form this 
passage Is found as | 2SS, and in chap. av. of 
Offtnou relating to Religion and Caatt. 
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that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
is fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food. 

* It is not htting for thee/ says his mother, 
*to eat food while Patrick is fasting upon 
you.’ ... It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, « ftji'tiorit the debtor himself, 
hod to fa.st St) long its the creditor fasted. " — 
L*‘ttrr from Mr, Whitley StokrSy in Arodeiny, 
Sept. l2tb. 

A striking story is told in Forbes*s 
Ran Mdla (ii. 393 [ed. 1878, 

p. 057]) of .‘i fartliiT proct'udiug follow- 
ing upon an nnsiK'i'cshful dliama, put 
in practice by a ccmijviny of (jliarans, 
or bards, in Kathiawfir, to enforce 
l>ayiiient of a debt by a chief of Jaila 
to one of their number. After fa.-ting 
three days in vain, they ]>rooeed4*d fri»iii 
dharna. to the further rite of traga 
(<l.v.). Some hacked tlieir own arms ; 
others deciipitiited three ohl women of 
their iwirty, and hung their lieads u]>as 
a garland at the gale. (Vrtaiimif the 
women cut off their own brea^sts. The 
banls also piercitd llie throats <if fovir 
of the older men wuh spikes, joid took 
two young girls ami da.died their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the (’baran <Te<Utor s»,ake4i 
his tpiilted clothes in oil, and set tye 
to hiiiis^df. As he burned to death he 
cried out, * I am now dying, but 1 will 
become a hea<lles.s gbo>t (Kftnfi) in the 
Paine, and will take tin* chief’s life, 
and cut off his postciU\ !* 

DIAMOND HABBOUR, u p. An 

anchorage in the Ho(»glv below ( \ileutia, 
3t) m. by n^ild, ami 41 l»y river. It 
was the usual anehorage t)f the old 
Iiidiann*!! in the mert’aiitile 4l.iy>> of 
the K. I. (’onij»any. In the iddest 
charts we lind the “Dianmnd Sand,’* 
on tin; western sitle of what is now 
calh‘<l l))aim»nd llarb».iir, and mi s-onve 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. “ Wo anchorcfl thi*^ nij^ht on yo 

head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“7*01. “6. This inorning early we \>eighed 
anchor , . , but g‘»t no further than the 
Point of Kogaria Nlaiid ‘ (sco KEDGEREE). 
— Ihttnj, Hak. Soc. i. 61. ^Soc also 

ROGUE SEIVeR.) 

DIDWAN, s. P. 

‘a look-out,’ ‘ wabdimaii,’ ‘guard,* 
‘ mc.8sengcr.’ 

1 1679.— See under AUMILDAR* TRIPLI* 
CANE. 

I1680.-Seo under JUNCAMEER. 


[1683-4.—“. . . three yarde of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and ft ve Pagoaae to the Ditliiraa 
that brought the Phirmaund. . . Prtno/c, 
Diary ofFt. jW. 1st ser, ixi. 4.J 

DIOaORT, DIGRi, DEGREE, s. 

Anglo- Hindustani of law-court jargon 
for ‘decree.’ 

[1866.—“ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhiiwanoe Singh, diggree to pdA, lekin 
roojjy^ii to morpfljui hak. *He has got hie 
decree, hut I have the money.' ^ — Con- 
/ttg»ionM of an Orderly ^ 138.) 

dike; 8. ‘ Worry, trouble, Ixithera- 
lioii ; wbat the Italians call secratura. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But 
the word is more jiropcrly adjective, 
Ar.-P.- 1 1 . dii\ d iH', ‘ vexed, worried,’ and 
sf) dikl' hont~f^ ‘to be worried.’ [Tin* 
nuuii ‘ worr>,’ in vulgar usfige, 

ba.s become au mljeetive,] 

1873 .- 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law, 

An»i Atkinson the Sage, 

if hir> lrx;ks are white as* snow, 

Ti" inons from dikk than ago ' " 

ITz/O tti Huhy. .1 Ijoy of Matin' n 
iHiryrlhoj. 

[issu. -“WiTo the < ’ompany’s pumps to 
ho beaten bv the vsiganes of that dikhdari , 
TaracImrifJa nudiieo * —R. Khdtny. l?t liliuk 
and Whh. b'L] 

DINAPORE, li-i' A well-known 
cantonment o\i tin* right bank of the 
Gauges lieiug the station of the great 
lily "f Patua. Tlie name is properly 
Ihiiidjitir. Tves (iTho) wi ites DaJiapoor 
(p. IbTy 'I’he e.intoniuent was e.stab- 
li.-hcd umlei t he governineiit of Warren 
Hiisting-j about 1772, but we have 
failed to , 1 ‘iterbiin the exact date, 
[(‘rn.so, writing m lT8r>, sjH*ak.s of the 
lantoumeiit- lia\ ing ciwt tlie ('ommny 
2o lakliN of rupees. i>r. Mem. 

Slid cd. li. 445). Tlieie were trcwjvs 
there lu 1773 L}f>' of JFarmi 

i. 297.] 

DINAR, s. This word is not now 
ill any imliiin u.se. But it is remark- 
able JUS a word introduced into Skt. at 
a com]>arati\ely early date. “The 
names of the. Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of 
the Lower Bomjin Empire. ThuSj 
the coj>m*r piece was oaued fals from 
follis ; the silver diriuzm from dradimay 
and the gold dinAr, from detmniis, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used gencnilly to denote coins of 
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Other metals, the dmarius aeri^ and 
tlie denarius auri, or aureus** parties 
Prifuep^ in Essays, &c., ed. hy Tliotnasy 
i. 19). But it was long before the rise 
of Isliini that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as njjplied to a gold 
coin had ro^n-hefl India. The inscrip- 
tion on the i‘a>t gate of the great tojie 
at fckinclii is jimlwhly the oldest in- 
stance preserved, though the date of 
that is a matter greatly disputed. But 
in the Atmtrnhoshn (e. a.u. ftOO) we 
have ^dinare pi cha niddith,* i.e, ‘a 
nishbrh (or gold coin) is the same as 
dinara.’ And in the Knlpusfitra of 
Bhadrahsihu (of about the siime age) 
§ 36, We liave ‘dlnara walnju,' ‘a m*ck- 
iace of dinars/ mentioned (see Muj: 
Midler below). The dhtdr in modern 
Persia i'i a very '^mall imaginary i-oin, 
of which 10,000 make a tomaun (q.v.;. 
In the Middle A^es we Hud Arabic 
writers applying the term dhuh' b(>th 
tt> tlie stajde gold coin (corrt'sponding 
to the gold mohr of more nuxlern 
times) and to the stanle silver cfun 
(corresponding tu what has been called 
since the Uith century the rupee). 
[Also see Fa/c, ('uthny, ii. 439 seyq. See 
DEANER.1 

A.D, (0 “The son tif Aiiuika , . . having 
made 5«dut4ition to the otemul gods ana 
goddesses, has given a piece of ground 
purchased at the legal nito ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (th(msan<I ?) diniri 
... as an act o'f grace nn<l benevolence 
of the great empemr (’handragupta.” — I/i- 
scription on (/ataroi/ ai SifDr/n' {/*n’ns*’p*t 
Essay s, i. 246). 

A.D, (?) “Qnelipio temps apr^s, h. Patali- 
)nitra, un autre honirae dcvovi<5 aux Prah- 
manes renverwi line statue de Bouddha aux 
pieds d’un tnendiant, fjui la rnit en 
Le roi (Ayoka) . . , tit proclamer cut ordre: 
Celui ejui m’apportera la t6te d'un mendiout 
lirahnjaniaue, recevra de rnoi im Dlnibra.” 
— Tr. of hicya UiXiddmi, in Jlm'iHinf, Int. d 
PHisU du BuuddhistHt> ItuUen, p, 422. 

c. 1333.— “The ltd is a sum of 100,000 
din&rt of silver) ; this sum is ©fiuiva- 
lent to 10,000 dXnAn of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) dinbr is worth 2^ 
din&rt in money of the West {Mauhruh ).*' — 
ibn Baiuta, iii. 106. 

1859.— “Cosmos rndicopleustes remarked 
that the Roman denarius was received all 
over the world ; ♦ and how the denarius 

* The (Mssage rrferrwl U} Is probably tlmt where 
C^Qftmas relates an wtveiiture of his friend HofM* 
true, a trader in Ta|»n>banf*, or CVylnn, at the 
king’s court. A Persian present brags of the 
isjwfflr and wi»lth of his own nionorrh. Hoisitrus 
says nothing till tiie king calls on tdm for an 
answer. He appeals to the king to compare the 
Homao gold denarius (called by Cosmaa wbftuFpa)^ 


came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
may learn from a ptusago in the *l 4 fe of 
Mah&vlra.' There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children csiiocially, is 
still very common in India.”- -Max Miil/rr, 
Hist, t>f JSand’rit Litemtnn, 217. 

DINGY, DINGHY, s. Bong. 

[H. dinip, deny}, nuuthcr form of dontjty 
Skt. drnua, ‘a trougli.*] A small In^it 
or skiff; .sometimes also ‘a caiKH*/ V.#,'. 
dug out of a single trunk. Tliis wtud 
is not merely Anglo-Indian ; it has 
become legitimately incor]>orated in 
! the vocabulary of tin* Hiiti.di navy, as 
: tlie name of tin* .smallest ^bip’s boat; 
j [in this sense, acconling to the X.K.D., 
first in Midshipman (1836)]. 

j Dinnd occurs as t)ic naim* of aunue, 
j kim] of Avar-bojit used b\ the Portu- 
, guest* in the tlefenct* of liugli in 1631 
I (“SiMy.fmir large dfngas ’ ; Elliot, 

! vii. 34). The wok I dtwjt i> al.so u.st*d 
! for vessels of si/e in tln‘ (luoution 
from Tipp(M». Sir J. Cam|»b» ll, in the 
says that dhantft i.s a 
large xessel belonging io tlie Mekran 
coitst ; the word i.s said to mean ‘a 
log* in Bilficlii. In (lu/erat tin; 
larger vessel seems to be calle»i daafjtl ; 
and besides this there is dhangi, like 
a eanoe, but built, not dug out. 

[1610. “f h:ivo 'f)rought with mo the 
pinnace snd her ^ngo fer bettor i»crfonn- 
jince.”- JHhi.’^ts, LrtV’r^, i. 61.) 

1705. — “ . . ]K>ur tiller ^terro on eMtoV)lige 
•io sc .-en'ir d'nn petit BtiUrau Hunt les ls>rds 
sunt tre.s haut>, Dinguea. . . 

-L 31*. 

1785. — “ Prf>)K).se to the merchants of Mus- 
rat . , . tu bring hither, on the DingiM, 
.such horses os they may have for wile ; which, 
l>eing sold to u.s, the owner can carry Vsick 
the prtxluce in rice.” -■Ar//t:rs o/ Ttp^tno, 6. 

1810.-- “On these larger j>iocos of water 
there are usually canoes, or dingies.’* — U’lV- 
Itavison, V.M. ii. 59. 

[1813. — “The Indian }K)megranate.s , , , 
are by no means e<pial to tho<4e brought 

and the PemiHii hIIviht dracltnia, iKith of whicli 
were at hand, and to Judge for iiinisfdf which Mitg- 
gfwtcd the greater monarch. ** Sow tlm ntmUtma 
waa a coin of right good ring and 6ne ruddy gold, 
bright in rnf'tal and elegant »n exticutlOTi, for such 
coina are picke<l on puriiose to take thither, whilst 
the miliartsion (ordnenma), to say it In one wort), 
was of silver, and of course bore no eompaiison 
with the gola coin,” &c. In another paasage he 
says that elephatita In Taprobane were aold at flrom 
50 to 100 aoMitmolaand more, which eeems to Im- 
ply that the gold dsnarii were actually current in 
Ceylon. Hee the paaeageeat length In CalAay, &C., 
pp. elxaix-clxxx. 
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from Arabia bj th« Muticat dlagayi.'*— 
JFi^rhu, Or, Mmn, 2Dd ed. i. 468.] 

1878.—** 1 observed among a crowd of 
dingUei^ one contained a number of native 
commercml agente.**— Zi/r in Mofumt^ 
i. 18. 

DIBZEEy 8. P. dnrzt^ }{. dfirif and 
vulgarly darji; [dun^ ‘a rout, seaiii.^J 
A tailor. 

[1623.—** The street, which they call Terzi 
Caravanserai, that is the Taylor’s Iim.” -- 
P. dW/rt VafU, Ibik. StH\ i. 

c. 1804. — “ In his place we t<K>k other •«cr' 
vants, Dirges and thtbcn^ and a Sat a for 
Mr. SherwoKi, who ri<iw got a [lony.” — 
Mrs, jLS'Arr^rfW, AiUohioif. 283. 

1810.— “The dirdjees, or taylors, in 11. »m- 
bay, Jire JJindofJs of re-'iKJctable ca-*te.’' — 
Maria Uraham^ 30. 


DnOB; DITOHEB. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro* 
pean citizens, for the ratiouale of which 

see HAHRATTA DITCH. 

DIU,n.p. A port at the soutli end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. The town 
.KUinds on an i'dand, whence its name, 
from Skt. dvlpa. The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here by 
treaty with Bahadur Shah of Guzerat, 
in 1535. It was once very famous for 
the siege.s which the Pmlugueae suc- 
cessfully withsttxxi (1538 and 1545) 
against the successors of B?ihadur Shah 
[sec tin* account in Linschoten^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 37 ftrq.]. It still l>elongs 
to P4)rtug3d, hut in great decay. 

[Tavernier (ed. JUUL ii. 35) dwells 
«)ri the advaiifeiiges of its p.osition.] 


{ c. 700.- Chinc^^e .'ianru> of the Tung dyn- 
cunous W(ird was apjarently a name ;,^ty mention Tiyuj^-* u irf>rt touched at‘by 
given by the Portuguese to certain j vessels l«mnd fur the Persian tJulf, about 
fitliciala in Gochin-Cjiina. Wo kinov j l‘> da lM.*foris reaching the I mlus. See />. 
it only in the document <iuotc<l : ; /nscript. xx^ii. 


1696.— “The 23 I wa-^ sent to the rndcr 
Ditpaichadore, who I found with my 
.Srii/orr Ixjfore him. I having the M/, he 
ilexired mo to opi*n it. " — /hwiffar's Joti,'^xaf 
af Cochin Chimy in /Miitympff, Or. Hrf*. i. 
77; also *‘was made rnarrA^nstonor or 
Despatohadore" (ibid. 81 1 ; and again : “31)0 
Chief Dispatebadore of the Strangers *' 
(84). 

I 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA .s. j 

Singh. diiMva (Skt. ‘a <oinitrv,’ ! 
dtc.), ‘Governor of a Proviine,’ uii<fer ; 
the Candyan Government, /h^wiv^asi 
used by tlie English in the gen. ca»i*, > 
ado])ted from the native exjirejssion j 
disave 'inahatmya^ ‘ Lord of tue Pro- 
vince.* It is now applied by the 
natives to the (\)llcc.tor or “Govern- 
ment Agent.” (See DEBSAYE.) 


1516.— “ . . . there iv a pr<‘montory. and 
joining clo-^e to it a ishnd which 

contains ti very laree and line b>wn, which 
the Mala bars call Diuza and the Moors of 
the country call it Diu. It ha^ u very good 
harlxmr,*’ iiv, — /hrf.f>sa, 59. 

1572.- 

j “ Succoder lhe-ha alii <’A.*»tro, que o esian- 
darte 

Portuguez ter^ sem}>re levantado, 

("unfonno successor u«) sin.«edido; 

t^ue hum erguo Dio. t»utro o <lefende er- 
guido.’’ *\tm0es, i57. 

By Bui ion : 

“ i'liairo succeeds, wh*) estamlard 

^hall bear for e\er it) the fnmt to wave ; 

Successor the Succeeded ’s work who 
endeth ; 

that buildoth Diu, thi> bnilded Diu de- 
fendeth.’* 


1681. — “Nox-t under iho A digars are the 
Dissauva'a who ore Governours over pru- 
vincea and counties of the land.”--A’’noj*, 
p. 50. 

1685.—“ . . . un Diizava qni est comato 
un General Chingulais, ou Gouverneur des 
armies d’uno province.”— /ftfwyre (Fr, tr.), 
102 . 

1803.—**. . . the DiBiauvM ... are 
govornors of tho oorles or diatricta, and are 
beaideii tho princitud military commandor!i.” 
— Percival*s Ceylon^ 258. 

I860.— . . tho diasavB of Oovah, who 
had been sent to tranquillize the disturbed 
diotriota, placed himself at the head of the 
insurgenU** (in 1817).— -iTmiMJiif*# Ceylon^ ii. 


1648i— “At tho extroiiiity of this King- 
dom, and on a projecting point towards the 
south lies the city Dltt, where the Portu* 
guose have 3 8trc»ng castles; this city is 
called by both Portuguc'*e and Indians 
Dive (the last letter, r, l>eing pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
* Island.* PciH Twiftf 13. 

1727.—** Diu is the next Port. ... It is 
one of tho best built Cities, and Ixist forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that 1 ever saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stono and Marble, are sufficient Witnesaes 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulency ; but 
at present not above one-fourth of the City 
is i^abited."— A. Jiamilian, t. 137; [oA 
1744, i. 136], 
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DI^SIND, n.p. A name by which 
Sind is often culled in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
fio doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab" traders who had 
preceded them. Demil or Daihul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
iSind, mentioned by all Mie old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have sU)»)d 
at or near the s>ite of nitKleni Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
(devdlya\ probably a Biuldhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed bv tlie Mahommedans in 
711. the name of Jhnval long .survived 
the city itself, and the specitic addi- 
tion of Sind or Shidi being added, ] prob- 
ably lo distinguish it from some other 
place of resemliling name, the name of 
J )ewal~Sind or Sindi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 

e. 700, — 'Hic oarlie^t niontiim of hcxval 
that wc arc axvaro of is in a notice of 
Chine=?e Voyages to the Per'^ian (riilf under 
the T’iing dynasty ^7th and Mh cencnrics) 
quoted by Uegnignes. fn this the ships, 
after leaving Tifj f (Diu) sailed 10 days 
further to another Ti3ru near the great 
river Jfi/ct 71 or Snitf>u. Thi> xxu'*, no ilouht, 
Dewal near tho great or .SV ;»////»/, /./*. 

Indus. — CAfitd. d^s /w-sc. wxii. 307. 

c. 8S0.— “There wa.s at Debal a lofty 
temple {budd} surmounted by a long 
and on the pole was fixed a rod flag, which 
when tho breer-e blew was unfurled over the 
city . . . Muhammad informed Hajjaj <»f 
what he had done, and solicited advice. . . . 
One day a reply x\ a.s received to thi.s effect ; 
— ‘ Fix tho rarmjanik , . . call the manja- 
nik-master, and tell him to aim at the fiag- 
stnff of which you have given a de.Hcription.’ 
So he brr^ught down the flag-ttaff, and it was 
broken ; at which the infidels were sure 
aWietbd.”— in /il/iot, i. 120. 

c. 900. — “ From ixiirnia.'M'ra to Debal is 8 
days* journey, and from Dabal to tho juno* 
tion of the river Mihriin with the sea, is 2 
jjArasangs.’*— /2r/t HhordOdbah^ in KUiaty i. 

976. — “The City of Debal is io tho west 
of the Mibran, towards the sea. It Is a 
large mart, and tho port not only of this, 
but of the neigh i:x>aring regions. . , 

Ibn JJaukcU, in EUifjtj i. 37. 

c. 1150. —“The place is inhabited only>»e* 
cause it i.s a station for the vessels of Hind 
and other countries ... ships laden with 
tho pnxluctioas of 'Umfln, and tho vessels 
of dnina and rri<li.a come to Debal.’*— 
Jdrifi, in AVfeof, i. p. 77. 

1228.— “All that country down to tho 
seashore was subdued. Malik Sinita-ud'dfn 
Habsh, chief of Dewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Hultan."— 

ATdiiri', in lYfiof, ii. 326. 


[1513.— “And thence we had sight of 
Diuldndy.’ — il/5t47umyifr, Cartos, p* 239.] 

1516. — .“Leaving the Kiiigdom of Ormuz 
. . . the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 league.s as far us Diulcinde, entering the 
Kingdom of Ulcinde, which is l)etween 
Persia and India.’’- -/itrW>o.s«, 49. 

15."»3. — “ From this (^ape Jas(|Uo to the 
famous river Indus :iro 2dU leagues, in which 
space are these places (iuadel, Calara, Cala- 
mente, and Diui, the last situated on the 
most westerly mouth of the Indus." — J>e 
J*nno.<, Hoc. 1. liv. ix. cii}). i. 

c, 1551. ‘‘If you gues.s that you may bo 
drifting to .lake<l . . . y«)U must try to go 
to Karaushl, or to outer Khiir (the estuary 
<*f) Diiil Sind.”' The Mokity in J. Aj. Soc, 
V. 463. 

,, “ He offered n>e the town of Ia- 

hoH, i.e. Diuli Sind, but ns I did not 
accept it I begged him for leave to depart." 
- •'<ldt 'Afi KapuddUy in Juurn. ds. l.st Her. 
tom. IV. 131, 

[Ifi.'?. -Couto s.'i 3 ’s that the Italian.s who 
travelled <»vorl.irnl before tlie Portuguese dis- 
covered the sc:i ri»utc ‘foim«i on the other 
side on the wc.st tlu^se {‘cople called Dlulis, 
.«o called from their chief city named Diul, 
where they '>ettlcd, and whence they pa.ssed 
bi Cmde. ’ j 

1572.- 

“ Hlha a terra do Ulcinde fertili.ssiina 

K do .faquete a intima enseada." 

Citmt>9y X. cvi. 

1611.--“ At Diulsinde tho Krp&itiion in 
her former Voyage had deliucrod Hir Uolxjrt 
Sherley the Periiaii Krnba<csadour."-- ( <iy7. 
IP. in i^urthaSy i. 5il0. 

•^1616. — “Tho riimr Imlus doth not powTo 
himself int'> the sea by the Imv of (!ambay:i, 
but far woftlwarl, at Sindu.’*— A'lV T. lio^y 
Hak. .Sc*c. i. j 

Persex ct los Arabes donnont 
au Koyaurnc do >'<tnd’t le norn do Diul.” 

HI. 

0 . 1650. -Diul i^ marked in DIaeu’s great 
Atlas on tho VV^ of tho nicA’.t westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

0 . 1666. - . . la villo la plus M^ri- 

dionalo cst Diul. On la nornme encore 
Diul-Sind, ct autrefois on I’a ap|foll^e Dobil. 
... II V a des Orion taux (lui donnent lo 
nom do Diul au Pais do Sinae .” — Thevemiy 
V. 1.58. 

1727. —“All that shore from JasnucJt to 
.SViidy, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no ( 'orninerce with Strangers, tho* 
Gumldel ami Diul, two Sca-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade.”— A. 
HamUUmy i. 115 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.,-_*‘Oolui (lo bras du Sind) do la 
droite, aprh.s avoir pass^ k Fairuz, distant 
ce Mansora de trois Jounitfes scion Edrisi, 
so rend k Dfbii ou Divl, au quel nom on 
ajoOte quelquo fois celui do Sindi. . * . 
Ia villo cat sitn6e sur uno lan^a de tern 
en forme de peninsule, d'oh je penae que 
lui vieat<flcm nom actu^ de Dinl ou ZHiY, 
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ionnii da mot Indian Biv, qui mgnifie une 
lie. D'Herbalot ... la confond avec Div, 
dont la situation est rentrtfe du Gk>lfa de 
CSambaye,*'— //’dnW/ff, p. 40. 

DOAS, 8. and n.p. P. — H. dotffe, 
‘two waters,* i.e, * MesojM^tainia,* the 
tract between two confluent rivers. In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indic/ites the tract 
between the Gauges and J uniria. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com- 
]K)unded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Richid I>odhy between Ravi 
and Cheiiab, Jech Dotib, betw'een Jelam 
and Cheiitib, &<;. These names are 
siiid to have been invented by the Em- 
fRUtii' Akbar. [Ahiy ed. Jarretty ii. 311 
Tlie only Ihnh known familiarly 
by that nanu' in ibe s^iutli of India is 
the Itairhur I hah in the Nizams 
country, lying belwoeii tlie Kistna and 
Tungabhadia. 

DOAJ! DWYEl Interj. Properly 
H. dohdty or dnhiily Gujarati da iru'Ai, an 
exclamation (hitherto of obw-ure ety> 
inology) f>houle<i aloud by a petitioner 
for redress at a Court of Justice, or iis 
any one passc‘s wlio is sup])o.>ed 
have it in his power to aid in render- 


Wibon derives the exclamation from 
do, ‘two* or repeatedly, and Mi ‘ alas,* 
illustrating this by tne phrase ^doh&i 
tihdi Jeamdj ‘ to make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) twice and thrice.* 
[Platts says, do-hly, Skt. krididhd,* a 
crying twice “alas!”] This phrase, 
however, w'e take bj be merely an 
example of the ‘Striving after meaning,' 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten. We cannot 
doubt that the w'ord is really a form of 
the Skt. droJuty ‘injury, vrrong.* And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Mahr. durahdy “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro- 
hilnting in the name of the Raja. . . 
implying an imp^recation of his 
vengeance in case of disobedience ” 
(MoUsworthLS Dirt .) ; als») Tel. and 
Caimr. di/rat, ‘protest, prohibition, 
cavc^at, or veto in arrest of piroceedings * 
(JFibon and C\ P. Ry MS.) 

c. 1340. —“It h a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who ia 
favoured by the SulUm, and the creditt^r 
wanta his del«t settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is ahtmt to enter he assails him with 
the exclamation Bardhai ut-Snftntt! M.} 
Enemy of the h^ultan. — I swear by the 
boiid of the King th(^u sbalt not enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest.* The 


ing the ju.slice sought. It has a kind j debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
of analog\% as Tbovenot pointed out be h.a,« suitisfied the creditor, or baa obUined 

()V(«r 200 v.-ars ajio, lo tlif ol-i Norman 1 ^!■‘ the rosp.t.-. 

It t I't I - ' I . ni. 412. The signiticatwm a.xsigned to the 

a mon aid<\ man j M»K>nsh traveller pwhably 

PriTirc/* but. (locj, iu»t n.»\v carry the I only shows that the real meaning was 
]irivih‘gc of the Norman cry ; though j unknown to his Mimulman friends at Delhi, 
cnu‘ may Mill jeetuve, both fnun Indian 


final(»gics ami from the statement- of 
Ibn I^tulji (juoted below, that it once 
did. Every hhiglishman in Upper 
India has often been saluted by the 
calls of, ‘ Doha! Kh udd wn 7id kt ! Doha! 
Mahdrdj! Dohai KmnfHmi Hahitdvr!' 
‘Justice, niy I>ord I Justice, O King! 
Justice, O Uoiujiany !' — perhaps in 
coiisetpience of some oj)j»ressioii i)y his 
follow'ers, jierhaps in reference to RUiie 
grievance w ith wdiich lie has no ]Mmer 
t o interfere. “ U nti 1 1 860 no one dared 
to ignore the appeal of dohai to a 
native Prime within his territory. I 
have heard a serious charj^i made 
against a persrm for calling the doh&i 
needlessly” Keatinge). 


whilst Its form strongly corroli«>raios our 
ctymolMgy, and shows that it ‘•till kept close 
to’ the Sanskrit, 

1609.—“ Ho is se\ere enough, but all 
hcljufth not ; for his j.KH7re Kiats or clowncs 
complaine of lniu.«ticc done them, and cry 
fi»r justice at the King's bauds . — JfatrlinAy 
in PurrhaSy i. 223. 

c. ItkkJ. - “ Quand on y vent arr^ter line 
rH?rtH.inne, on crie sculcmeiit Doa [Hidednu; 
cetto cUrncur a autant de force quo celle do 
harv> en Nonnandic ; et si on defend k ^ueb 
mi’un de sortir, du lieu oh il c.st, cn diaant 
DOa pad*cluiy il ne peut ^lartir sans so rendre 
criminel, et il est obliged do se presentur k 
la Justice .” — TkevcnUy v. 61. 

1834. — “'Hie servant woman began to 
make a great outcry, and waatod to leave the 
ship, and cried Dohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped.'*—- 
JSabon, ii. 242. 


* It w'llt be Ai^en that the Indian cry also aiqvesls 
to the lYiiu'c expreasly. It was the cood fortune 
of one of the preaent writers (A. Ii) to have 
wltoeased the call of Haro ! brought into serious 
operation at Jersey. 

X 


DOAB, n.p. A name applied to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
witli rice, which extends at the foot of 
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ihe Himalaya mountains to Bhotan. 
It corresponds to ihe Terai further 
west ; hut embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this hist verge of the plain, and 
is api^arently the Skt. dvdruy a gate or 
entrance, [^e £. ]>war8 of Qoalpara 
District, and the W. Dwars of Jali>ai- 
guri were annexed in^8(>4 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutias.] 

DOBUND, s. This word is not in | 
the Hind. Diets, (nor is it in Wilsiiii), 
hut it apjK'ars to be snlticieiitly eluci- 
dated by the (piotatioii : 

1787.— That the ^jower of Mr. Fraser to 
make dobundB« or new and additional em- 
bankments in aid of tho old ones . . . was 
a power very much t4> l)e suspected, and 
very impro|)er to bo entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pool» in perfect rejtfiir, " &c.— A rtichs 
against W, in Burh^ vii. 98 

DOLLY, s. Hind. tUllh A coiiipli- j 
inentary ottering of fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, sweetmeats and the like, pre- 
sented usually on one or more trays ; i 
also the daily basket of garden produce 
laid before the t^wner by the Mnll or 
^rdener (“ The Molly with his dolly ”). 
The pro^r meaning of dCill is a 
‘ bran^ * or ‘ twig ^ (SKt. dar ) ; t!n‘n a 
^basket,’ a ‘trayv or a ‘jiair of trays 
slung to a yoke,’ as used in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting dulls was inii(.K*ent 
and merely complimentary ; but, if the 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a gross abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. ^Flie custom 
has now'l^een in most Provinces regu- 
lated by Government orders.] 

[1882.— A DhaulUe is a flat tuukef, on 
which is airangod in neat order whatever 
fruit, vegetables, or herbs are at the time in 
eeasofi."* — Mrs, Mfsr Jlassan >l/», Obserm- 
turns, i. 333.] 

18M.— “Brass dishes filled with pistachio 
nnts are displayed here and there ; they are 
tiie oblaiioiis of the would-be visitors. The 
English call these offerings dollies; the 
natives ddli They represent in tho profuse 
East the visiting cards of tho meagre West.*' 
— iffi Bain, 

1882.-—“ I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras officers 
who have seen |be bushsls of fruit, nuts, 
almondsL sugar-candy . . . Ac., received by 
tangle omoiaL in a single day in the N. W. 
Provuices, and in addition the niunbor of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, Itquon, he., 
rsetived along udth all the preceding in the 


Punjab, have been . . . astounded that sui^ 
a practice should be countenanced by 
Government.'' —• Xsffer in Bwnstr MaUy 
March 16. 

DOME, DHOME ; in S. India 
commonly Dombaree, Don&bar, s. 

Hind. or DOmrd, Tlie name of 
a very low caste, representing some 
old alK>riginal spread aU over 
India. In maTiy places they perform 
such offices as carrying dead 1x>dies, 
removing carrion, &c. They are often 
musicians ; in Oudh sweepers ; in 
Champarau j>rofes.sioiial thieves (see 
Kl Hut's luict\H of the [Risle^y 

Tribes ami Castes of Hvtiyul, s.v.]). It is 
|x»s«ible, a« h^Ls been suggested hy some 
()ne, that the (Ivpsv llomany is this 
word. 

c. 1328.-- ‘"fhero In.* also certain others 
which bo called Dumbri whucat carrion and 
enrumes ; who have alwolutoly no object of 
worship ; and who have tu do the dniageries 
of other people, and carry loads.” — Friar 
Jordanus, Hak. Soc. p. 21. 

1817. — “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a Kcj'>arate sect. They 
are the cliisa of roountel>anks, buffoons, 
ture niasterK, tumblers, dancers, and the 
like. . . . 1^)0 must dissolute body i.s that of 
the Dumbars or Dumbani.”— Dubois, 

m, 

DOHDEEA. HEAD, n.p. The 
southernmost jK)int of C.Vvlori ; called 
after a imigtiilicent Buddliist shrine 
there, inucli frciMientcd a.s a place of 
pilgrimage, wlricdi was destroyed hy 
the Porttigaese in 1587. The name is 
a corniption of Dewa-nayarot^ in Elu 
(or oid Singalese) J)emi-nuwara; in 
modern Stngalese Deimiiidiira (Ind, 
Aniiq, i. 329). The pLice is identifled 
by Tennciit with Ptolemy’s “Dagaii^ 
sacred t.o the moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrium 
'duiiderheml ’ ? [The N.E.IK gives no 
countenance to this, but leaves the 
derivation doubtful ; po.ssibly akin to 
dunner\ The name is so written in 
l)ann*i Dvrectory, 5th ed, 1780, p. 50; 
also in a chart of the Bay of 
without title or date in Dairy mple’s 
Collection. 

1344. — “We travelled in two days to tho 
city of IKnawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabit^l by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the city. . . . The city and 
its revenues are the property of the idm."— 
Ibn BatiUa, iv. 184. 

n56a-“TbiiatNtfA*’ SeeimderaAUiBi 
POXHTDE.] 
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DOHET, DHOHT, B. In 8. India, 
small native veaael, properly fonued 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil. Dr. Qundert 
suggests as the origin 8kt. drono^ *a 
wooden vessel.’ But it is perhajie con- 
nected with tlie Tamil tmdma^ 'to 
scoop out’ ; and the word would then 
be e.vactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out.’ In the J.R.A.S, 
vol. i. is a paper by Mr, Edye, formerly 
H.M.’.s Master Shij>wright in Ceylon, 
on the native vessels of S<)uth India, 
and among others lie descrilnis the 
Doni (]». 13), with a drawing scale. 
He calls it “a huge vessel of ark -like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet bniad, 
and 12 feet deep ; with i\ flat bottom 
or keel iiart, which at the I »n widest 
place is 7 feet ; . . . the whole equip- 
ment of tlie.se rude vessels, as well as 
their construct if ni, is the most cmr.se 
and unat*aworthy that I have ever 
seen.” From this it would appear that 
the donry is no longer a ‘ <lug-out,* as 
the 8iigge.sted etymology, ami Pvrard 
de Laval’s exprchw statement, indicate 
it to have been originally. j 

1552. — Castanhdda nlreiuly u»os the word 
rw l*ortugue»e : “foy logo cOtra ho tdne.” - 
ill. 22. 

1553. — “ Va»co da (4anm having started 
... oil the following day they were be- 
calmed rather more tlmn a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there earne towards 
them more than 60 tonds, which are small 
vessels, crowded with jieoplo."— /iarroji, 1. 
iv., li. 

1661.-- The word coTistaritly occurs in 
this form (tond) in fV/iroi, r.g. vol i. nt. 1, 
403, 502, &c. 

J 1698. — . . certiiinu .scutes or .Skiffes 
led Tones.” — AfmrAefrw, Ilok. Roc. ii. 
66.1 

1606. -There is a good description of the 
vessel in Gohito, f. 2§. 

c. 1610.— “Le bosteau s'appelloit Donny, 
cyst h dire oiseau, pouroe qu’il osttat pro- 
viste do voilo.s .” — Pymrd dr Ltinif. i, 65; 
fHak. tioc. i. 86k 

„ liO plupart de leurs vaisseaux sont 
d’une seule piece, nu'ils appellent Tonny, 
et les Portugais Aimedids (Alsiadin).” 
/hid. i. 278 ; iMak. Soc. i. 389]. 

1644. — ‘‘They have in this city of C^x;hin 
certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
pattHuK of 5 or 6 palms, so that they build 
above an upper story called hagten^ like a 
littlo house, thatehid with Ola ('Ollmh), and 
oloeed at the ddes. This ooutains many 
paMengen, who go to amuse themselves on 


the rivers, and there are ^>ent in this way 
many thousands of crueodos.” - lioearro 
MS. 

1666.-—“. . . with 110 jw rflor, and 100 
eatitren (see PBOW, CATDB) and 80 tonees 
of broad beam, full of people . . . the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels .” — Faria Aria Porfay. i. 66. 

1672.— “. . . four fishertoen from tlio 
town came over to us in a Tony.”— 
i/arta, Cry ton (Dutch ed.), 89. 

(1821. — In TrmeU on Foot through Urn 
hlaTid of (Hrylonf by J. Haafner, translated 
from the Dutch {HtiUiji't Jfeth Voyagrt and 
Traidty v. 6, 79), the words 

of the original are translate 
Funny, Fannies ; this is poasibly a mis- 
print for Tunnies, which appears on p. 6fi 
the rendering of “fAonyV” Ree Xofrs 
and Qoenra^ 9th ser. ir. 183.] 

1860. — “Amongst the vessels at anchor 
(at dalle) lie the dows of the Arabs, the 
Ptttamars of Malabar, the dhonaya of 
Coromandel”— ii. 1(6, 

DOOR s. H. duh^ from Skt. dam7. 
A very iiutritituis creeping grajss (C^iw- 
don dacfylon^ Pers.), spread very gener- 
ally in India. In the hot weather uf 
U]qH*r India, wlien i!a gn>wth is scanty, 
it. L'i efigerlv .«f.»ught for horses by the 
‘ gra,s«-m tiers.’ The natives, according 
to Roxburgh, qiu»led l>y Drury, eta 
the vouug leaves and make a cooling 
drink from tlie r»M.*ts. The popular 
elymoK)^’, fnnn dhup^ ‘sunshine,^ has 
no foundation. Tt.^ ineritiS, its lowly 
gesture, its spreading tpiality, give it a 
frequent place, in native i>oetry. 

1810. —“The doob is not to be found 
everywhere ; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . thit? grass aiwunds ; attoining 
to a prodigious luxuriance .” — WiflitoMony 
r. M. i. 259. 

DOOCAUN, s. Ar. duhkthi^ Pers. 
and H. dukduy ‘a shop’ ; dtthfnddr^ *a 
shoi>keej>er.* 

l.^»54.— “ And when you buy in the dulda* 
(n<« duc6es), they don’t give piootaa 
(see PICOTA), and so the Dukdoddre (os 
buoamdarM) gain. , . A. Amiw, 22, 
1810.— “L'ettinide elev<Se sur laquetlc le 
marchand est oseis, et d’oh il montre sa 
marchondise aux acheteurs, est propremeut 
ce qu’on appelle dakln ; mot qui eimfie, 
suivant son etymologic, une egtraiU 
pbahrforme^ $ur lao^le on se pent emir (usis, 
et que nous traduiaons improprement p^ 
boutique.”— Note by Sdveatre de Saty^ in 
Reiatiofi de VKgypte^ 304. 

[1832.— “The Pakbaona (shops) imal), 
with the whole front open towMs the 
street”— ifFt. Mm Ramn A/i, 
vatioM, tl« 36.] 
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1835.-***The shop (dookk4a) is a square 
reoes8» or cell, igener^y about 6 or 7 feet 
high. ... Its floor is even with the top 
of a mukahdk, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against tiie front.”— Xai»e*s 
Mod. JSgyplianMf ed. 1836, ii. 9. 


DOOHBUB, s. The name commonly 
given in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
breeds of which are spread over West 
and East Africa. The word is 
proTOrly Pers. dunha, dumba; dumby 
* tau/ or especially this fat tail. The 
old story of little carts being attached 
to the cjuarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many Ixioks, but 
it is difficult to trace any modern 
evidence of the fact. We cpiote some 
passages bearing on it : 


c. A.D. 250. — ^'Tho tails of the sheep (of 
India) reach to their feet. . . . The shephei^s 
. . . cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . . 
Adian, Dt NaL AnittuiL iv. 32. 

1298. — **Then there are sheep here as big 
as asses; and their tails are so largo and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton.” — Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 18. 

1436. — “Their iiijth kinde of beasts are 
sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe woll, and great tayles, that 
waie about xij/. a piece. And some such 
I bayc seene as have drawoii a wheelo 
afire them, their tailes being holdcn vp.” 
— J09, Barbaro, Hak. Hoc. 21. 

c. 1520. — “These sheep are not different 
from others, except as regards the tail, which 
is rery large, and the fatter the sheep is the 
bigger is bis tail. Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they got fat of their own 
oooord. But in £gypt many persons make 
a bumness of fattening sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheef> can't stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. 1 saw one sheep's tail' of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 150 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, wmen weighed 80 lbs., 
and many p^ple asserted that they have 
seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs.” — Leo 
AJHeanWf in Eamusio, i. f. 92v. 

[c. 1610.— “The tails of rams and ewes are 
wondraus big and heavy ; one we weighed 
(in the Island of St. Lawrence) turned 
28 pounds.” — Pyrard dt LonoaX, i. 36. 

[1612.— “Goodly Bsrhary sheep with great 
romps.”— Lditrs, 1. 178. J 

1828.—“ We had a Doomte ram at Prag. 
The Boamha sheep are difficult to keep 
alive In this cUmate.”— VfarufmW a 
PUgrimy f. 28. 

waa fnformed by a jperaon who 
pomsassd laigsT flocks, and who had no 


reason to deceive me, that sometimes the. 
tail of the Tynmnnee doomtMA increased to 
such a sise, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to supi»rt the weight, 
and that without it the animal oould not 
wander about; he declared also that he 
bad produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tdbreesi 'wvndty or 48 sesrr 
jmelahy equal to about 96 Captain 

Huiton, in Jour. As. Soc. Beng. xv. 160. 

DOOPTJTTT, s. Hind, do-patbah, 
dwpaitdy &c. A piece of stuff of ‘two 
bi‘eadth^’ a sheet. “ The principal 
or only mrment of women of the 
lower omers” (in Bengal — IVilwn). 
[“Formerly these pieces w'ere woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the proper width ; 
now, however, the dupatta is all woven 
in one piece. This is a piece of cloth 
worn entire as it comes from the loom. 
It is worn either round the head or 
over the shoulders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muham- 
madan" (Yusuf Ally Mon. on Silky 71).] 
Applied in 8. India by native servants, 
when speaking their own language, to 
£uro|)ean bed-sheets. 

[1615.— “. . . dubeties gouxerams.”— 
Foster y Letters, iii. 156.] 

DOOBOA POOJ^ s. Skt. Durga- 
^jdy ‘Worship of Durga.* The chief 
Hindu festival in Bengal, lasting for 
10 days in SeptemU*r— October, and 
forming the principal lioliday-time of 
all the f^lcutta offices. (See DU88EBA.) 
[The common term for these holidays 
nowadays is ‘ the PooJallB/] 

c. 1835.- 

“ And every Doorga Pooja would good Mr. 
Simms explore 

Tlie famous river lbx>gly up os high as 
Harrackporc.” 

lAnrs in honour of tfu late Mr, 
^Simvis, Bolt Ponjis, 1867, ii. 220. 

[1900. — “Calcutta has Ihjcd in the throes 
of the Pnjahs since yesterday .” — Pitmaer 
Mail, Oct. 5.J 

DOOBSUHMUND, n.p. 
raand ; a corrupt fonn of Dvdra- 
Samudra ^Gate of the Sea), the name 
of the capital of the Balala^ a medieval 
dyna.sty in S. India, who ruled a 
country generally correspondij^ with 
Mysore. [See EieSy Mysotey iL 353.] 
The city itself is identified with the 
fine ruins at Halabidu [Hale^ddu. 
*old capital ’], in the Hassan di^riet ot 
Mysore: 
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called Dcogir. Ita capital it eaUcd XHn 
Sittttildw.'—ltciMidudeffn, in i. 73. 
(There it confusion in this.) 

1809. — “The roval army marched from 
thifl place towards the country of Ddr 
BamxoL'*— in EfHoi, iii. 49. 

1310.— “On Sunday, the 23rd ... he 
took a .select body of cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th Shawwdl reached the fort oi 
Dhdr Bamund, after a difficult march of 
12 days." — .-fmlr JKhnsrUt ibid, 88. See also 
AWees et Extraitt, xiii. 171. 

DOBADO, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
Apparently a dolphin (not the cetaceous 
animal so rolled). The Coryphaena 
hijtpunu of Day’s Fiskes is called by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes G, dorado). 
See also (mutation fixun Drake. One 
might douht;, because of the praise of 
its flavour in Ikmtius, whilst Day only 
says of the C. hippnruK that “these 
dolphins an*, eaten W natives.” Fryer, 
however, uses an expression like that 
of Bontius : — “The Dolphin is ex- 
tolled Iwyoiid lhe.He,” — i.e, Bonito and 
A1 bicore *(p. 12). 

1578. — “ When he in cha^d of the Bonito^ 
•or ppreat mockrel (whom the Aurata or Dol> 
phin al»o pursueth)." -Jhake^ liWd En- 
compoMfdy Hak. Soc. 32. 

1631.— Dorados dicti a Portugal* 
entiibua ab auroo quern ferunt in cute colore 
. . . hie piscis ont longo optimi aaporis, 
Bonitcu bonitato excellent.'* — Jac. Boniiif 
Lib. V. cup. xix. 73. 

DOBAT, DUBAI, s. This is a South 
Indian emii valent of SUiib ; 
Tel. dora, Tam. turat\ * Master.’ Stnna- 
tiirai, ^ small gentleman’ is the ecuiiva- 
lent of Okhota Sdhib, <a junior oflicer ; 
and Tel. doraodni^ Tam, turaisdni (cor- 
ruptly doresdni) of ‘ Lady * or ‘ Madam.’ 

1680.— “The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Doura of Ramooole at the rate of 15 
Pagodm per candy is ordered . . . which is 
much more than what they cost >hrf SL 
Oto, Cbiu., Aug. 5. In and Extracts, 
No. Hi. p.k 

1837.— “The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he does not believe it, they tom 
to me grinning, and say, * Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman .’ fiom 
Madras^ 36. 

1882l— “T he appellation by which Sir T. 
Munro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of * Colonel Ddra.* 
And to this day it is oonsldered a sufficient 
aiuiwsfr to inquiries regarding the reason for 
any Bamne Eule, that 1 was laid down hy 


the Colonel Dota.*''— Memoir 
Sir T. M., p. xoviH. 

“ A village up the. Godavery, on the 
bank, is inhabits by a race of pMple known 
as Doraylii, or * gentlemen.' That this is 
the understood meaning is shown by the 
fact that their women are called DarewndJn, 
f.e. 'ladies.' These people rifle their arrow 
featherBjjt.ff. give them a spiral/' (Beferenoe 
lost.) [These are perhaps the Kota, who are 
called by the Telingas Koidhoras^ “the word 
dhora meaning 'gentleman' or Sahib.*’— 
{Central Prac. Gaz. 500; also see Jnd, Ani. 
viii. 34)]. 

DOBIA, s. H. doriyd^ from ior, 

' a cord or leash ’ ; a aog-keeper. 

1781.— “Stolen . . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Law’s Baggage £)at ... by 
the Durrewr that brought him to Calcutta. ’ 
— India Gazette^ March 17. 

[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
cloth. “ As the cliaracteristic pattern of 
I the chdrkltdna is a check, so tnat of the 
I doriya is striT>e8 running along the 
; length of the fadn, i,e, in w^arp threads. 
The doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but it is now maniuactured in 
silk, silk-and-cott/on, fosar, and other 
combinations” (Vwsuf Alt, Man, Of* 
SM, 94 ). 

[c. 1590.— In a list of cotton cloiha we 
have “ Dorlyah, i>or piece, 6R. to 2M/’— 

! Ain, i. 95 . 

[1683,—“. . . 3 pieces Dooiraas.’’—flei^ 
J>ldry, Hak. Sac. i. 94.] 

D0800TT, S, H. do-s&If, do-sSid, 
‘ double thread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff woven with threads doubled. 

[1^' — “The other pair (of travelling 
baskets) is simply covered with doaootfW (a 
coarse double-threaded cotton)." — Davidson^ 
IHaryin Upper India, i. 10.] 

DOUBLE'QBILL, ^ Dome^ic H, 
of the kitchen for ‘a devil’ in the 
culinary sense. 

DOUB, s. A foray, or a hasty ex- 
pedition of any kind. H. da?*r, * a run/ 
Also to dour, ^to*run,’ or ‘to make 
such an expedition.’ 

1853.—“ 'Halloa! Oakfield,' cried Perldiuy 
as he entered the mess tent . . • 'don't 
look down in the mouth, man ; Attok taken, 
Chatter Sing df.m4fig down like the devil- 
march to-morrow. . • .* ii. 67« 

X>OW, A H. ddo, [Skt ddttro, dd, 
'to cut’]. A name much used on the 
Baatem frontier of Bengal as well as 
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by Europeans in Burma, for the hew- 
ing knife or bill, of various forms, 
carried by the races of those regions, 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. Dhd is the true Bunnese 
name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know' if there is any 
relation but uu accfiiental one with 
the Hind, w'ord. [See drawing in 
Egerton^ Handbook of Indian Armn^ 
p. 84,] 

[1870.— ‘"The Dao is the hill knife. . . . 

It is a blade alxiiit 1 8 inches long', narrow at 
the haft, and square and bnvid at the tip ; 
jmintless, and sharpened on one side only. 
The blade is set in a handle of wood ; a 
bamboo root is con.sidered the best. The 
fighting dao is differently shaped ; this is a 
long pointless sword, sot in a wooden or | 
ebony handle ; it is very heavy, and a blow 
of almost incredible {xiwer can be given by 
one of these weajx^ns. . . . 'Hie weapon is 
identical with the 'panvtuj Icdok* of the 
Malays. . . WiUl Racpsof S.E, 

India j 35 ic/y. 

DOWLE, 3. H. </au/, dauld. The 
ridge of clay marking the lioundary 
betw'een tw o rice fiebis, and retainiM 
the water ; called coiinii<mly in S, 
India a bund. It is worth noting that 
iu Sussex dooU is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms and parishes in the downs” 
{Wright^ Ihct, of (fbs, and Prov. 
English). [The same comparison was 
made by Sir II. Elliot {.'i'l/pp. G/ojw, s.v. 
Doula ) ; the re.semblance is merely 
accidental ; see N.E.IJ. h.v. J)ook] 

1851. — “In the N.W. comer of Hutfolk, 
where the country is alnuxst entirely open, 
the boundaries of the different {parishes are 
marked by earthen mounds frrim 3 to 8 feet 
high, which are known in the neighlKjiirhood 
as dooLl.'* — and ^wrnV.*, Ist Seres, 
vot iv, p. 161. 

DOWBA, 9. A guide. U.danrdhd, 
daurahiU dtiurd^ ‘a villagi* runner, a 
guide, ^ from daupifU ‘to nui,’ Skt. 
drava^ * ntnning.* 

1827. — “The vidette, on his f»art, kept a 
watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide sup- 
plied at the last village.”— IV. JScott, Tk^ 
Snrgton'M Puughter, cb. xhi, 

[DBABI, DBAJBY, « Hie Indian 
camtkfollow'crs * corruption of the 
English driller* 

[1900.— The mnle race for Prabis and 
graaR-cntteiw wan entertaining.” — 

March 16.] 


DBAVXBXAN, adj. The Skt term 
Drdvid4s seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kingdom 
(4th to nth cent, a.d.), but iu recent 
times it has been used as equivalent 
to * Tamil.’ Alxmt a.d. 700 Rumania 
BliatUi calls the language of the South 
A7idhradrdvida-hhd£dy meaning prob- 
ably, as Bishop C -aid w ell suggests, what 
we should now descrilie as ^Telegu- 
7(imi7-language.’ Indeed he has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Dntvida^ of w'hich Dramida (written 
Tiramida\ and Dramila are old forms, 
ai*e really the same word. [Also see 
(Jppert^ Oritj. hihah. 25 seq.^ aim Dravira^ 
in a quotation from Al-biniiii under 
MALABAR.] It may be suggested na 
posssible that the Tropina of Pliny 
IS also the same (see below'). Dr. 
Caldwell proposed Dramdian as a 
convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and tlie cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, Malayalam, (?anareso, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or C<X)fg), and Telegii ; 
the uncultivated Tiirhi, Kota, Gond, 
Khond, Oraon, Rajmaliali. [It has 
also been adopted as an entbnological 
term to de.sigiiate the non-Aryan races 
of India (see Euley, Tribes and Castes of 
Befigal^ i. Intro, xxxi.).] 

c. a.D. 70.-- “From the mouth of Ganges 
where he ontereth >:ito the sea unto the 
caf>o Calingon, and the town Uandngula, 
are counted 72*^» miles ; from thence to 
Tropina wheie stundeth the chief e mart or 
towne of merchandiMe in all India. 1225 
mile.M. Then to the proniontorie of Peri- 
Diuia they ri'ckon 750 miles, from which 
to the towno abovonaid PatAle . , . 620.” — 
yVi/ty, by Phii. IloUand^ vi. chap, xx, 

A.D. 404. — In a .nouth- western direction 
are the following tract.<» . . . Snrashtrianp, 

; liAdums, and Dravi4as. — VarOJut-mihira, in 
I 2nd uer. v. 84. 

„ “The eaHtem half of the Narhadda 
I diatrict . . . the Piilindaa, the emitem half 
of the Dr&vi4as ... of all these the Sun is 
the liord.”— /W. p, 231. 

c. 10'i5. -“Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
the Drividas ... the Karndtakas, M^hish* 
ak/4.^. . . i*urdna, by II, H. 

\Vd^**nt 1885, ii. 177 

Wi6.— “The idioms which are ineluded 
in ihtH wr>rk mider the general term ' DlEVi- 
dUtn’ constitute the vomoctilar speech of 
the grffat majority of the inhaliitants of 8. 
India.” — Comp, (hammar of the 
Ifmridian Languag*$^ 1st ed, 

1869.— “The (leople ihemselvee amoge 
their ocvnntrynien oader two heeds ; five 
termed /’aacA-^irm, belonging to the Hindis 
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or M it is now generally oalled, the Aryan 
and the remaining five, or Paneh- 
Iminda, to the Tamil W. Klliot. 

iaJ. Etkn. Soc. N.S. i. 24. 

DBAWEB8, LONG, s. An old- 
fashioned term, probuhly olisolete ex- 
cept in Madras, o<iiiiva1ent U) pyjamas 
(q.v.). 

1794. — “ The • coiktractor shall engage t*> 
supply . , , every patient . . . with ... a 
clean gown, cup, shirt, and long drawers." 
— In ikSi'/oa-A'arr, ii. 115. 

DBESSING-BOT, DBESS-BOY. 

8. Madras for the .servant who 

acts iuj vah-t, coiTt\spondiiig to tlie 
bearer (q.v.) of N. India. ! 

1837. — Sec LfttiTA from Miuhof^ lOtj. j 

DBTJGGERMAN, s. Neither thi.s j 
word for an ‘ interpivlcr,’ nor the j 
Tievantine dnuvnnmi^ nf wlurh it was a : 
quaint f»M Kngli.sh corruption, is usrd I 
in Angl«»- Indian (‘idlokpiial ; nor is the j 
Arab Uirju7i}(iu^ whi< li is tlic correei , 
form, a word usual in Hindustani. But. ] 
th«* character ot tin* two former words ; 
«jt*ms to entitle ihein not lo he ]*aj?st»d 
over in this <jM(>>sarv. The Arahn: i>* a 
loan-W(»rd from Araniair fargi^rtuin, me- 
targfytultt^ *an interpreter’ ; the Jewish 
Targv7th% or Chaldee panijkhrase.s <d the. 
Scriyduves, being naine<l from the sfutie 
root. The original for< e of the Arumai** 
root is seen in the As'^yiian rftguiHu^ 
‘to spoahj rn/mw, ‘the word.’ See 
Proe, Soc. BihL ,4r»*A., p. 73, and 

llif fhhreir Long, viewed in 
Um Liffht of Afitfgnan Rt search ^ p. 50. 
In old Ttalian we find a form some- j 
what nearer t<it,he .Xrahic. (See quota- j 
tion from Begohitti below.) s 

c. 1150?.-- “Quonim lingua cum prao- i 
nominate lohnnni, Tiulnruiu patnan'hae. | 
nimts esset oV»Mcuni, quo<l netjue ipse quod j 
Romani dicerent, ncspie K.vmjaiii quod i 

dioeiret intelligerent, interpreto interposito, j 
<iaom Achivi <hrogoiita&um vocant, do niu- 
ttto statu Uomanoruin ct Indicao regionis ad 
invicem queroro cooiwruiu."— />^ Advrntu | 
Patriarchal Indoinvi^ printed in Zarneke^ 
Der Priestfr Johannfn^ i. 12. Iioi|>7.ig, 1S79. 

(1252.— Quia meu.H Turgemanus non oral 
aofflciims," — U'. de Rubrvt^ p. IM.] 

0. 1270,—** After this iny address to the 
aiMmbly, I sent my mossago to Klx by a 
diagoinan (imjaiiuta) of mine.' —OAroa. qf 
JastUi iif Aragon^ tr. by Foster, ii. 53S, 

TiUahardouSn, early in the 13th century, 
UM8 drtl|Atnitat» [and Cor other early forma 
««• S.V. Xiragewiaa.} 


c. 1309.—** II avoit gene iliac qui aavoient 
le Harrazinnoia et le fran^ia qne Ton apeUe 
drngemeiui, qai enromaiHsoient le Sarraaan- 
nois au Conte Perron.” — Joimille, ed. de 
Wai/lg, 182. 

c. 1343. — ** And at Tana you ahould 
furnish yourself with dragomane (tnrei- 
inanni). ~ Handbook, in Cathay, 
Ac., ii, 291, and App. iii. 

1401.—“. . . el maestro en Theologia 
dixo {K^r sii Trnximaii qne dixesse al Seilor 
q aquclla carlJi que su fijo el roy lo embiara 
non la .s;iV)i«a otro leer, salvo “el. . . — 

Vku'ijo. 44»5. 

lf)M5. — . . c do]Vj m*e«servi prouieto di 

vn >iuoni«i.^inuf dragomano, ot inter|M^to, 
fu int<jsu il suont) delle tre^mbetto le quali 
aniiuntiatiuno ]'udi(.‘U/4i del Re ’’ (di P^ti).— 
fiftJtfMtro litifhL f* lO-'". 

I»il3.— “T.) the Tn-hn Shoare, where I 
hindcii I'Vb. 22 with f«*r,rteene Kvglidi men 
niMrc, and a Tew or DniggeimUl.” — T. 
C/iri/f*/, in P,*rrhuji^ ii. 1S13. 

“E dielm, a criv.'illo, i dragO- 
manni. ci\ri* intiTpreti fUlla rojuubhlica c c* .n 
lop) tuiti i dragomanni dogli altri amliascia- 
t«.ri rii h»r*> luoirhi. ' d</in Vafl^, i. 89. 

17:1'^ - 

*‘ T»U I tried out, vou prove vourself so 

jiblc, 

p!tv ' VOU w a- i.ot Druggerman at 

iLU'f! 

lV»r bad they fourxl a linguist half so 
g^d, 

1 mnkc i»<» quostion ib'd the Tower had 
i<to«Kh" - after Sat. iv. 8). 

(Ithcr f»»nu.s of I bo word are (from 
Span, trujaniort) ihc old French frudtr- 
»/!//.*, Lmu Laiiii drocuuimhts, turchi^ 
ynmuufs^ Iaov Cieck bpa^oOfiaroi, 

DRUMSTICK, s. Tha colloquial 
nanu* in ilic Madras Prcsideiiy for 
the long .‘'h'lulcr ihuIs of the Moringa 
^erggo.<perma, tiaerlmr, the HOXSO* 
Radish Tree ^.ipv.) of Bengjil. 

c, 1790 --“Moil doTueiftique ^toit occtqsS 
H mo fuVfp.'ircr nn plat- de morungas, qui 
stuit uno CO do f.' ve< longues, auxqueilos 
1«H Kuroj^)(*eiis A>nt doniu^, iV cause de leur 
fomui, Ic norn de baguettes a tambour. . •” 
— y/fia/wer, h. 2C>. 

DUB, s. Tclugu dohhit^ Tam. idappu ; 
a snuiU copjau’ coin, the eanie as tho 
' tfvody CASH), value 20 cash; 

whence it comes to stand for money in 
general. It is curious that wg have also 
an English 2 irovinciol word, “Dwh«« 
money, E. Sussex (HoHoway^ Geti. 
JHvt of Provittcialims, Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang ‘ to dub up,* for to piy 
up, is common (sec Slang Did*). 
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1781.— In “Table of Prison Expenses 
and artioles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving ** (».e. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have — 

“ Eight chero<->ts ... 0 1 0. 

“The prices are in ybaanu, dubs, and 
cash. The fanam changas for 11 duht and 
4 oaah.'*-~In Lives of ike ^indsays^ iii. 

c, 1790.—“ J’eus pour quatre daboue, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d’excel- 
lent poiason pour notre souper.’*— 
u. 75. 

DXJBASH, DOBASH, DEBASE, 

s. H. dtibhashtytiy dchdshi (lit. ‘man of 
two languages *), Tam. tupdshi. An in- 
terpreter ; obsolete except at Madn^ 
ana perliaps there also now, at least in 
its orimnal sense ; [now it is applied 
to a &essillg'boy or other servant 
with a European.] The Dubash was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household ; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q. v.b According to 
Dniinmond the wora lias a peculiar 
meaning in Guzerat : “A Doohasheeo in 
Quzerat is \aewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people by the 
ears.” This illustrates the original 
meaning of duba^j which might be 
rendered in Bunyan^s fashion as Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566.— “Bring toopax and interpreter, 
Antonio Fernandes.”— /ndta Ojfice MSS, 
Gaveta's agreement with the jangatlas of 
fort of Quilon, Aug. 13. 

[1664. — “Per nossa conia a ambos por 
mauilha 400 fanoim e oo tupay 50 fanoim.” 
— Letter of Zamorin, in Logany Malabar y 
iii. 1.] 

1673.— “The Moors are very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to ^urn an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Dtttbash.”— Fry«-, 30. 

[1679.— “The Dubass of this Factory hav- 
ing to regaine his freedom. Martery in 
Mwn, efKUina, hist. 133.] 

1693. — “The chief Dnbaib wa.s ordered 
to treat ... for putting a stop to their 
proceedings. ' — IFAes/w, i. 279. 

1780.^“ He ordered bis Dubash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sixteen shil- 
Kngs);— it was poor reward for having 
reemvad two wounds, and risked his life in 
bristting him intelligence.’'— Letter of Sir 
2*. Jtfwitre, in lAfey 

1800.— “Ihe DuhMh there ought to be 
hanged for having made diMoulties in od- 
leoSng the rice.'— Letter of <8ir A. WtUei^y 
iude. 259. 

e. 1804.—*^! eould neither understand 
them nor they me; but they would not give 


me up until a Dehash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
^anquin .”— nf Mrs, Shenaoodt 


1809. — “He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and 
Debaahes.”-Zd. Valetuiay i. 315. 


1810. — “In ibis first boat a number of 
debasheS are sure to arrive,'*— IFt/fiaeijon, 
V. M, i. 133. 


„ “ The Dnbashes, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss o caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
sacred language .” — Mortons Life of Leyden y 


1860. — “The moodliars and native officers 


. . . were superseded by Malabar Dnbashes* 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but 
extortion .” — TennenVs CeyloUy ii. 7^. 


DUBBEER, 9. P.— H, dabir^ 
‘a writer or secretary.* It occurs in 
Pehlevi as debiry connected with the 
old Pers. dijyiy ‘ writing.* The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760. — “Tlio King . . . referred the ad- 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahomedan iVinces.” — Orme, 
ii. § ii. 601. 


DT7BBEB, a. Hind, (from Pers.) 
dabbah; abso, according to Wilson, 
Guzerati dabaro; Mahr. dahara, A 
large oval vessel, made of green Imffalo- 
hioe, which, after drying and stiffening, 
is u.sed f(»v holding and traiisiKirtiug 
ghee or oil. The word is used in North 
and South alike. 

1554. — “ Butter (d mamteiga, i.e, ghee) sells 
by the maund, anu comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Royxol (see RE8H- 
IBE); the most (however) that comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from Mamgalor, 
and comes in certain great jars of hide, 
dabaa8.”-A. NunUy 23. 

1673.— “Did they not boil their Butter 
it would be rank, but after it has passed the 
Fire they keep it in Duppen the year 
round.**— PVy«r, 118. 

1727. — (From the Indus Delta.) “They 
export great quantities of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up iu Jars called 
Dnppaa, made of the Hides of Cattle, 
almost in the Figure of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one side.”— A. BamUtasi, 
i, 126 ; [ed. 1744, i. 127]. 

1808.— “Par^Aoodas Shet of Broach, in 
whose books a certain Mahratta Sirdar it 
said to stand debtor for a Crore of Rupees 
... in early life brought . . . ghee in aub* 
bm upon his own bead hithmr from Ba«oda, 
and retailed it ... fan open Baiar.^^ 
A. Drummondy lilusi^fnAons^ mo. 
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1810 .— . dubbahs or bottles made of 

green hide."— W^Uianuon^ V. M, ii. 189. 

1846.—** I find no account mode out by 
the prisoner of what became of these dublNUI 
of ghee.** — G. 0. by iSir C'. Napter, in jSiW, 
85. 

DUCES, 8. The slang distinctiv'e 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service ; the correlative of the 
Mulls of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the term next following. 

1803. — ** I think they manage it bore 
fatnouHly. They have neither the comforts 
of a Bengal army, nor do they rongh it, like 
the Ducks.'* — Klphimton^t in IJfcy i. 53. 

1860. — “Then came Sire .1 hone by Waye 
of Baldagh and Hormuz Uy yS CVwtys of 
Ynde . . . And utto what Place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe, theyre y8 ffolko elei>en 
DachBO (qnaai DUCES INDIAE).^’— 
Extract from a MS. of the 7*miv/x of Sir 
John Mnund^vitf in the E. Indies, lately 
discovered (Calcutta). 

[In the following the word is a corruption 
of the Tam. f iZiti'M, a weight equal to 1} viss, 
about 3 11)3. 13 oz. 


original Arab, daftar is from the 
Greek *a parch* 

ment,' and thin ‘paper' ^whence also 
ddphiheria\ and was applied to loose 
sheets filt^ on a string which formed 
the record of accounts ; hence daftar 
liecoines *a regi^er,* a public record. 
In Arab, any accouiit-1>ook is still a 
daftar^ and in S. India daftar means a 
bundle of connected papers tied up in 
a cloth, [the hoMa of Upper India]. 

c. l.*)90. — *' Honest experienced officers 
u|)on whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
ness shines, write the agreement upon looee 
[lages and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets, 
into which all sanadf are entered, are called 
the daftar. **-'d in, i. 260. and see B/ecA- 
7nann-'< note there. 

[1757. — '* . . - that after the* expiration of 
the year they take a discharge according to 
custom, and 'that they deliver the aooounts 
of their Zemindarry* j^igreeable to the stated 
form« every ywir into the Dufter Cana of 
the Sircar. . . /'—Sunnvdffr the Cois^ny*s 
ZfOiiAfioLrry^ in Vereltd^ r»>ie BmyaJl, 
.App. 147.]' 


[1787. — “Wo have fixed the produce of \ 
each vino at 4. ducks of wot ^vepper.*’— i 
J*Hi*Ufannah of Tippoo SuffiWy in \ 

JdalalHir^ iii. 125.] ' j 

DUCKS, BOMBAY. See BUM j 

MELO. I 

I860.— “A fish nearly related to the sab I 
roon is drio<l and exported in large quantitie.s J 
frf)m Bombay, and has aupiired the name of ' 
Bombay Ducks.*'— BumoA, 273. 

DUPPADAB, s. Hind, (from 
Araljo-Pers.) daftaddr, tbo vxact 
nitionale of which name it ia not 
easy to explain, \daf*iy *a small luxly, 
a section,' aafaddr^ *a ])er8on in charge 
of a small body of troops H. A tK?tfy 
officer of native police (?\ burkuxi- 
dauze, v.) ; and in regiments of Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal or 
uaik. 

1808.— “The pay ... (or the duilkdan 
•on^t not to exceed 85 rupees. " — WrllingUm^ 

DUPTEB, B. Ar.-H. daftar. 
Colloquially ‘the office,' and inter* 
chang^ble with outcher^, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Court. Dafttpr^ 
UdM is more accurate, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room 
where documents are stored]. The 


DUPTEBDi^, s. Ar. - P. - 

H. dafUirdilr^ is or was **llie head 
native revenue officer on the Collec tor’s 
and Sub-C<>llecU>r’s establLshment of 
the liombay Pre.«idencv ” {Wibmi). In 
the provinces of the T\irkish Empire 
the Daftardfur was often a minister of 
great pow er and importance, as in the 
case of Mahommed Boy IhiftardSr, in 
Egypt in the time of Mahommed *Ali 
i^a.sha (see Lane's Mod. Egyptm.^ ed. 
1860, pp. 127-128). The account of 
the constitution of the office of Ik^ 
arddr in the time of the Monml 
conquei'or of Persia, Hulagtl, w'ill lie 
found in a document translated by 
Hammer- PurgstaJl in his Geseh. 
Goldenen Horde^ 497-501. 

DUPTEBY, 8. Hind, daftari. A 
servant in an Indian office (BengalX 
whose business it is to look after die 
condition of the recoids, dusting and 
binding them ; also to i>en-inending, 
na]>e.r-ruling, making of envelopes, Ac. 
In Madras these offices are done by a 
Moodiy. [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see quotation 
from jPVnw below.] 

1810 .— ** The Duftoree or offioe-keepor 
attends solely to those general matters in 
an office whi^ do not come within the nodes 
of the mianier, or clerks."— 

F. M. i. 276. 
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[1858. — “The whole Afghan army con- 
shite of the three divisions uf Kabiil^ Kanda- 
har, and Herat ; of these, the troops called 
06fta^ (which receive pay), present the 
following eflFecti VO force.” — Ffmer, H. of the 
A/ghanji^ 315 

DUOGIE, s. A W 4 rrd used in the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long si|uared 
timber. Milburu (1813) s;iys : “ Bug- 
gies are timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square.” Sir A. IMiayiv believes tlie 
word to be aeoiTU]itioiiof the Burmesi* 
Mdp-yyh The tirst syllable means the 
‘cross-beam of a hou'^e/ the second, 
‘ big * ; hence ‘ big-l »eam.* 


DUaONG, s. The cetaceous mam- 
mal, Haltcorc dutjoiuj. The word is 
Malay duyumj, also Javan, diiyang ; 
Maciissjir, ruynmj. The etymology we 
do not know. [The word came to us 
from the name Ditgung^ used in the 
Philippine islaTul of Leyte, and wjis 

K iavised in its present form l»v 
min 1765. X,EJK] 

DUMBCOW, V., and DUMB- 
COWED, iMU'tieipli^, To hr<iw-heat, 
to COW; and cowed, brow -beaten, .s*.*t- 
down. This i.'S a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Dam khdntJy ‘ to 
cat one’s breath,’ is a Hind, idiom for 
‘to 1 m* silent.’ Hol)Son-Joh.s(m couvert.H 
thi.s into a tran.sitivc verb, to dainkfuw, 
and lx)th spelling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestion.^ 
sound, this amies in Anglo-Indian 
use to im f»1y armnff and nDncivg. [A 
more probable derivatif)n i.s fr<)m 
Hind, dhanthtna^^ ‘to • hide, scold, 
threaten, to re}>re«s by threats re- , 
proof ’ (iVa/f/*, //. JHrC),] ! 


DUMDUM, n.p. The name of a 
military cantonment miles N'.W, c»f 
CalcutUi, which was for .seventy year.s 
(1783'1B«53) the head-<]\iarter.s <»f that, 
lainoas corp.s the lieiigtil Artillery. 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P.— 11. dam- 
daffia^ ‘a moinul or eb'vat<;d batL^.ry.* 
At liumdum was signed the treidy 
which restored the British settlements 
after the re-captiire of Calcutta in 
1767. fit has recently given a name 
to the damdum or cx})atuling bullet, 
made in the arsenal there*] 



the proapoct of seeing that noble and 
gentleman-like game established in Bengal." 
—Or. aport, Mag., reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1848.—“ * Pooh ! nonsense,/ said Joe, highly 
flattered. ‘ 1 recollect, air, there was a girl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery . . . who made a dead set at me 
ill the year *4.' Paaiiy Fair, i. 25, 
ed. 1867. 

[18S6.— “The Kiranchi (see GRANCHEE) 
has been replaced by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer. or PiClki carriage ever since the 
year 18.')6.’' — /(nifie, Jan. 23. 

[1900. — “ .V nu^lern murderer came for- 
ward proudly with the dumdum.'*— /ta/. 
Aug. 1.) 

DUMPOKB, s. A name given in 
the Anglo-Indian kitchen to a liakod 
dish, ('oiL^i.sting usually of a duck, 
boncil and stullcd. The word is Pers. 
dimpukhf, * air-cooked,’ i.e. baked. A 
recipe for a dish .so called, as u.sf»d 
in Akbar’s kitchen, i.s in tbc first 
<piotat ion : 

e. ir»90. — “Dampukht. lOsers meat ; 2.-. 
ghi ; 1 s. onions; 1) m. fresh ginger ; 10 in- 
l»<jp{Hir; 2 d. cardamoms.*’ — Ain, i. 61. 

1673.— These eat highly of all Fle.^h 
Dumpoked. which i.s Uiketf with Spice in 
Buttcr.”~/V^»r, 93. 

“Baked Meat they atll Dumpok# 
which i.s dres.scd with .sweet Iforlrt and 
Butter, with whose <lravy thov .swallow Uice 
dry Boded.” -//yid. 101. 

1689. - “ . . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 
that i.s Udl'd with Butter in any small 
Ve.'j'sel, and stuft w:ih llaisins and Almonds 
i.H am>ther (Dish).”—- 0(aV*yr«i<, 397. 

DUMBEE, Hind, dnmri, a copp‘r 
com of very low' value, not now exist- 
ing. (See under DAM). 

1823, -In MuIw'm ‘'there arc 4 rmrries to 
itynnffft ; 3 f/ii7iflwf to a dumrid ; 2 dnmn*.t 
b> n •hedinnh ; .‘3 •h*tnrint to a /Uf/dumrio ; 
and Adinttrifu tonn nihlhih or half pice.”-— 
Atoh'ulm, V>‘jt(nU India, 2nd ed. li. lit-l ; 
[86 note], 

DUNGABEE, s. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the word 
i.s not in any dictionary llial we know, 
f Platt. s give.s H. diingri, *a ooarfic kind 
of cloth.’ The Madran GIom. gives TcL 
dnmjtdi, which is flerived from Dungidi, 
a vilhige near Iknnbay. Moleswort.h 
in hi.s Mahr, THH. gives: “/lonpari 
Kdpar. a term originally for the 
commr)n wnintry cloth sold in the 
«uart4‘r cfmtiguous to the Vcn^rl 
kilUi (Fort Geoiw^ Boml>ay), applied 
now to poor ana low-priced oottf:m 
cloth. Hence in the corruption Dun* 
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garie” He traces the word to (Itmgari, 
little hill” Dungaree is* woven 
with two or more thi'eade together in 
the weh and wo(^f. The liner kinds 
are used for clothing hy ]K>or pc*ople ; 
the coarser for sails for native boats 
and tents. The stune word seems to 
lie naed of silk (see l>elo\v).] 

1613.—“ Wo traded with the Xntoraffs for 
Cloves ... by bartering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of Camltny and Cormiuindfll 
for Cloves. The aorts r<y}UOHted, and prices 
that they yeeldcd. Vandtd'Wig of iUirochif^ 

6 Cattees of C^lovcs. . . . Dongerijns, the 
finest, twelve.'’ -Catd, in I*urcka$, 

i. m. 

1673. — “Along the Coasts are Bornlviini 
. . . ('arwarforDunep^eesand the weighti- 
est |)epi>er.”“ Frytr^m. 

[1812. — “The Princes Messenger . . . 
told him, ‘(V>nie, now is the time to o|>eii 
your piirs»e-Ht rings ; yf»u are no longer a 
merchant or in prison ; you are no longer 
to sidl Dungaree ’ (a species of co{*r<e linen).’* 
— Morifr, J<nirhi‘y throvgh 20. j 

1813,- “ Dungarees (pieces t<i a ton) too.” 
-^Milhnrn, ii. Si. 

flSiiO. In addition those which were 
real . . . were long lines t>f sliain batterio.s, 
know’n to sai1<trs as Dungaree forts, and 
which were made fdinply <jf coarse chith or 
canvas, stretched and ix\intcd so as to 
reseinblo batteries. L. idipftunt, Aorr. of J 
L/l. Flyiu'x ii. 6.] I 

1868. — “Such dungeree o-h jou now jiny 
half a rupee a vard for, you could then buy 
from 20 to yards per rupee.”- A/ 
Frrre’.’t Ofd Jhurtui iJuifs, p. xxiv. 

[1900.-- “ From this lhrt‘ad the Dougari 
Tasar is prejKired, which may lie oonipnrod 
to the organ/intt of silk, being Inith twist-ed 
and doubled,”-- .Wi, .!/*'/«. vti 
iW.J 

DUBBAS, .s. A (.’t»urt or Ijevee. ) 
Perm, darbiir. Also the Kxecuti\e 
Govemnicnr of u Native State (Otr- 
nefjif). “Til Kattywar, hy a cnrioii.a 
idiom, tho chief himsdf i.s .s«.i iiddre.‘jKSt*d : 
‘Yea, Durbar’: ‘no, Durbar/ btiug 
common n‘])lifs to him.”- 
Keatingr). 

1609.— “On tho left hand, fhoiv«w another 
gate you enter int^i an inner court whore the 
King keetHm hi» Darbar."— //rtw7*i>iA, in 
Futrhm, i. 432. 

1616.— “The tenth of lanuary, 1 wont to 
Court at foure in tho ouening to tho Dwbar, 
which ia tho place where tho Magoll sita out 
daily, to entortaino strangers, to recoiuo 
Potittons and Prafienta, to giuo commands, 
to NO and to bo soeno.”— *8»r T. Rite, in 
PurHUu, i. 541 ; [with fioine slight differences 
of reading, in Hak. Soo. i. 10^ 


1633.— ** This place they call the Ditba 
(or place of Councill) where law and Justice 
was administered according to the Custome 
of the Countrey.”— ir. Isrulon, in Raki. 
V. 51. 

c. 1750. — , . il faut so rap^Her ces 
terns d’humiliations oii Ic Franoc»is 5toient 
foTc4H pour le bien de leur commerce, d'aller 
timidemont porte/ leurs presens et leurs 
hoinmages k de f>eti.s chefs de Boufgadea 
quo nous n'adtnoton.s aujourd’hui k nos Dor* 
bards quo lors^ue nos int^r^ts I’exigont.” 
—letter of Af. de in Can^idge't 

Account^ p. xxix. 

1793.— “At my durbar yesterday I had 
prfj^J of the affection entertained by the 
natives for .Sir ‘William Jones. The Profes- 
.sors of the Hindu l^aw, who were in the 
habit of attendance upon him, burst into 
unrestrained tears when they .spoke t<i me.” 
— IWgnmoftfkj A/m. i. 289. 

1809. — “ It was the durbar of the native 
6ent<K> Princes.” — Ijd. Vtilentia^ i. 362. 

, [1826.— “. . . a Durbar, or iHjlice -officer, 

J Hbouid have men in waiting. . . — Pand^*- 

niny /l(tn\ ed. 1S73, i. 126. j 

1875.- Sitting there in tho centre of the 
durbar, we assisted at our first nautch.” — 
Sir M. h\ (Jrunt in (Jtfnt*'*hp. Ret\, 

J ul y. 

[18S1 “Xe.nr the centre (at Amritsar) 
lic.M the sacred tank, from whose roirlst rises 
the Darbar SiihiVx or great temple of the 
Sikh faith.” — /m/tfrtal i. 186.] 

DUBGAH, s. P. dnmth. Properly 
a royal ctmrt. But the luibitual use of 
the word in India is for the shrine of a 
(Mahomined.in) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782.— “ Adjniuing is a durgaw or burial 
place, with a view of the river.” — Jlvdqrg, 
102 . 

1807. —“The dhurgaw may invariably 
Iki s»»cn t<» ticcupy t]n><e scites'pnj-erainent 
for Ci>m fort :ind beauty.’* — Wdtoiauon, Ori- 
*-uial Fi*'fd SfittHs, 24. 

1828. . . ho was a relation of the 

. . . su{>oriorof thcDur;ndl. and this is now 
a RUtticient i>rotectiuu. --r/n? KnzzdhcLsh, 
ii. 273. 

DURIAN, DORIAN, s. Malay 

duren, Molucca form durigtin, from 
duri, ‘a thorn or prickle, [and an, tlie 
common substantival ending ; Mr. 
Ske:it gives the standard Malay tis 
duritfan or (/wnVin] ; the great fruit of 
the tree (N. 0. called by 

Ixitanists Durio zibethinus, D. C. The 
tree appears to lie a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islanaa ; from which it has been car* 
ried to Teiiaaserim ou one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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The earliest Euroi^n mention of 
this fruit b that by Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
Jones : In this island (Sumatra) 

there also grows a green fruit whicn 
they call durtano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When 0 {>ened five fruits 
are found within, re^mbling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.’’ (In India in the XVth Cent., 
p. 9.) We give the original lAtin of 
Foggio below, which must be more 
correctly rendered thus: “They have 
a green fruit which they call durian, 
as Dig as a water-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembling thick butter, with a 
combination of flavours,” (See Carletti, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 
staple article of food, as the jack (q-v.) 
does in Malabar. By natives and old 
Europ^n residents in the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the 
peculbr, strong, and offensive odour | 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it aM^av from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stancker. “When 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become passionately fond of it.” 
(Oat^rd, H. of Ind. Arch. i. 419.) 
f Wallace {Malay Arch. 57) saya that 
be could not bear the smell when he 
“first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater . . . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined "to stop. In face 
to eat Durians is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the Ea.st to ex- 
perience.”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices. A 
Governor of the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Dorian to ‘carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1440.— “Fnictum riridem habent nomine 
dnrlamiin, magnitndine cfucoroeriii, in quo 
sunt qninque veluti malarancb oblongs, 
Tsrii BSporU, instar butyri cosgulaU. — 
PoggU, de Vorietole FwiWMe, lib. iv. 

1562.— “ Ihudkni^ which are fashioned 
like artidliokes ” ii. 355. 

1553. — “Among these fruits was one 
kind now known hy the name of dvrloiiS, 
a Udiig greatly esteemed, and so Insc^us 


that the Malacca merchants tsll how a eer- 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 

tries among tSe M^y girls." — Banw, IT. 
vi. i. 

1563.—** A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese Indb) tells me that he remem- 
bers to have read in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, ^njolnhe durianes.' I have since 
asked him to find the pasi^e in order that I 
might trace it in the Latin, but up to this 
time he says ho has not found it." — Garcia, 
f. 85. 

1588.—** There is one that is called in the 
Malacca ton^e durion, and is so good that 
I have heard it affirmed by manie that have 
gone about the worlde, that it doth exceedo 
m savour all others that ever they had 
Beene or tasted. . . . Some do say that 
have seene it that it soemeth to bo that 
wherei^ith A(iam did transgrease, being 
carried away hy the singular savour." — 
Parke* s Mendoza ^ ii. 318. 

1598. — *l>uryo6Xi is a fniit yt only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so much comedod by 
those which have proued ye same, that there 
is no friiite in the world to l)ee compared 
with it.**-- Li njckol^fi, 102 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 51]. 

1599. — The Dorian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and ho did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this ho liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be ta.sted which possessed a 
more complex and eIal»orate variety of 
odours and flavours than this did. — See 
Via(fgi, Florence, 1701; Pt 11. p. 211. 

! 1601.— **Duryoen ... ad apertionem 

rimam . . . putridum coe[)e reaolet, sed 

otem Uvmen divirkara illain omnem g^ustui 
profundit." — iv. 83. 

[1610.—** 1 he Darion tree nearly resembles 
a pear tree in st'se."— Fyrard dc Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 266.] 

1615.— ‘‘There growoth a certain*} fruit, 
prickled like a ches-nut, and a.s big as one's 
fist, the Itest in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at 
an easie rate. It must be broken with 
force and therein is contained a white liquor 
like vnto creame, never the lease it yields a 
veiy vnsauoiy sent like to a iHJtten oynion, 
and it is called Estnrion “ (probably a mis- 
print).— /)e M&nfart, 27, 

1727.— ‘The Diirean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People's Noses, 
for it smells very like . . . but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes."— A. RamiUon, 
ii. 81 ; [od. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1855.— “The fetid Dofiaa, prince of fruits 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina- 
tions to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow within the present territories of Ava, 
but the King makee great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
naeserim Coast. King Tharawadi need to 
lay post-horses from Martaban to Av^ to 
bring his odoriferona deUoaoy.”— 
MMon to AvOi 101. 
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1878 .— **Tbe Ihlxlaa will grow as lam 
as a man’s head, is ooTorea closely 'with 
terribly sha^ spinSs^ set hexa^onally utoo 
its hara skin, and when ripe it faUs ; u it 
should strike any one under the treO} serere 
injury or death may be the result.” — 
M*yair, Ferak, 60. 

1885 . — “I proceeded . . . under a con- 
tinuous shade of tall Duriaa trees from 35 
to 40 feet high. ... In the flowering time 
it was a most pleasant shady wood ; but 
later in the season the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be less agreeable.” — “Of this 
fruit the natives are passionately fond ; . . . 
and the elephants flock to its shade in the 
fruitii^ time ; but, more singular still, the 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity.” — 
JF^rbetf A NaiuredisVi U’anderingty p. 240. 

DUBJUN, s. II. darjan^ a corr. of 
tlie English dozen, 

DUEWAUN, s. H. from ?. dar- 
i«fn, darhdn. A d^Kjrkeeper. A 
domestic servant so calk'd is usual in 
the larger houses of ( ’alcutta. Ho is 
porter at the gat^i of the compoimd 
(qv.). 

[e. 1690.' -“The Darbina, or Porters. A 
thousand of these active men are employed 
to guard the pi'ilace.”— .fin, i. 2.58.] 

c. 1765. — “ Derwan.”- of servants In 

/«w, 60 , 

1781.— '(After an ocoount of an alleged 
attempt to seixo Mr. Hicky’s /Janodn). “ Mr. 
Hicky begs leave to make tho following re- 
marks. That he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wa'uted hi dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Door-Taa is 
well known to ho tho alann of the House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to carry 
him off,— and their precipitate flight the 
moment they heard Mr. Hicky ‘s Voice puU 
it imat a l>oubt."~ fteflectiona on the con* 
so<iiivnce of tho late attempt made to 
Assassinate tho Printer of tho original Fm- 
gaf OazetU (in the sarxie, April 14). 

1784. — “ Yestenlny at daybreak, a moat 
extrourdinary and horrid murder was coni- 
fiiiited uiHjn the Dinraii of Thomas Martin, 
Eiq.” — In <Srfo«-A'inr, i. 12. 

„ “In tho entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a niisua floor with one 
or two open cells, in which the Datwmjib 
( or doorkeepers) sit, He, and sloop— in fact 
dwell.” — Cti/c. /tmnr, vol, lix. p. 207. 

DUBWAUZA-BUND. Tlie for. 
mula by which a mitivo .*?ervant in an 
AnglO" Indian household intimates that 
his mast^er or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor— ‘Not at home —without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darwdM 
hound hai^ Hhe door is closed.* 


[1877. — ^^When they did not find him 
ther^ it woe INunm baiid*”— Aflwrdycc, 
Viiy qfSumkinef i. 125.] 


DUS8SBA. DAfiSOBA. DAS- 
EHBA, r^t. damharJ^, daduira, 

Mahr. dasrd; the nine-nightd (or ten 
days’) festival jn October, also called 
Durgdr-pUjd (see DOOBOA-P.). In the 
west and south of India this holiday, 
taking place after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period when militaj^ expedi- 
tions were entered upon, lue siLah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
occasion in n, way characteristic of 
them, by destroying a villas I The 
}K)pnlar etymology of the word and that 
accepted by the best authorities, is das, 
‘ ten (sins) * and /tar, ‘ that which takes 
away (or expiates).* It is, perhaps, 
miher connected with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day lK.‘ing tlie 10th of the month 
(Ahrino) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c. 1690.— “Tho autumn harvest he shall 
l>egiu to collect from the Deskersh, which is 
I an<»tbcr Hindoo festival tliat also happena 
differently, from the beriniiing of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra.”’— tr. 
{.rVcuftf'ta, od. 1800, i. 307 ; [tr. Jarreit^ ii. 46]. 

1785. — “On the anniversary of the Daa- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, composii^ y<.»ur escort, a goat to 
every ten men .” — Tippotfs LtUfrSf 162. 

1799. — “On the Institution and Cere- 
munie.s uf tho Hindoo Festival of the Dns- 
rah,” published (1820) in Tram. Boml». 
Lit, iii. 73 ifrqq. (By Sir John 

Malcolm.) 

1812. — “The Courts ... are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called dUB8arah.”--/\tfA. Report^ 37. 

1813. — “This l>ciug the deastrak, aereat 
Htudoo festival ... we resolved to delay 
our departure and see some part of tke 
ceremonies.” — Forbet^ Or. Mem, iv. 97 ; [2nd 
ed. ii. 450]. 


DUSTOOB, DUSTOOBY, a. P. - 

H. dustur, < custom’ [see BESTOOB^I 
dastHrif ‘that which is customary/ 
That commission or percentage on the 
money passing in any cash transaction 
whicl), with or witnout acknowlet^ 
inent or permission, sticks to the 
lingers of the agent of payment, Sueli 
‘ customary ’ appropriations are, we 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as m India ; a fact of whicli 
newspaper correspondence from tiine 
to time makes us aware, though Euro^** 
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peans in rndia, in condemning the 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of this. In India the practice is per- 
haps more distinctly recognised, aa the 
word denotes. Ilm Batata tells us 
that at the Court of Delhi, in Ids time 
(c. 1340), the custom was for the 
ohicials to deduct i*o^of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be paid 
from the treasury (see 1. B, ]>p. 408, 
426, &c.). 


[1616.— “The duBturia in all ()oug:ht 
goodea . . . i** a great matter.'’— T. 

Hak. Soc, ii. 350.j 

1638. — “Ces vallets no .sont iwint nourris 
AU logis, niais out lours gages, dont ils 
s'entreticunent, quoyqii’ils no rnnntont qn’ik 
trois ou qiiatro Kopia.s psir nioys . . . EnAi.s 
ils ont lour tour du bastijn, qu’ils uppellent 
Testury, (pi'iU prennent du consontooient 
du Maistre do ooliiy dont ils achcttent quel- 
que chose.”— Paris, 16r)9, *224. 

[1679. — “The usuall DUstOOre shall bo 
equally divided.”— N. in ICstiuL 

Man, 136.] 

1680. —“It is also ordered that in future 

the Vakits (see VAKEEL), M uUuddtt:* (see 
M00TSUDD7), or Writers of the Tagad- 
geerSt* Dnmiers^ (0 I <jp overseers of the 
Weavers, and the Plcan and Podan shall 
not receive any monthly vfuges, })ut shall bo 
content with the Dustoor ... of u quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and 
weavers are U) allow them. The Dustoor 
may >>o divider! twice a year or oftener by 
the Chief and Council among the said em- 
ployers.” — Ft, St, tien, Dec. ‘2. lu 

Sijtes and Extracts^ No. II. }>. 61. 

1681. — “For the farme of DustOOiy on 
Gooley hire ut Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part . . . (Pag.) 13 OO 0.' — /bid, 
Jan, 10; //nif. No. III. p. 45. 

[1684. — “The Honble. Corap, having 
order’d . , . that the Dustore uj^n their 
fnvestpient ... lie brought inUj the 
General BcKiks.”— /Vi/o//^ Tjiary^ Ft, St, 
C/m. Iflt ser. iii. 69.] 


1780. — “It never can be in the power of 
a superintendent of Police to reform the 
numberiess abuses which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 
support on the Broad Basis of Dottoor. 

Bengal GaztiU, April 29. 

1786. — “The Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or Doitoor 
is duurged by the l^nk, or permitted to be 


* TagSdSgir, undrr the MahratUs, was an officer 
who enforCM tiie State demands sf^iinst default- 
iug cultivators (WiZsoii;; and no doubt it was 
hw an officer similarly employed to enforce the 
execution of contracts by weavers and others 
who had received advances. It is a corruption 
of Pen. toledsosir, from Ar. tnkddl, importunity 
(see oQOt^on of 1619, under DHtJRNA)i 

(t fir. F. Bnmdt suggests that this word may 
bft Tdegu Thimiar, fiMiitt being a measure of (nain, 
and uMhly tbe^*l>amisra**hiay have been those 
esUtisd to mceive the duUaone in grain.) 


taken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them.”— In Srton-Karr, i. 130. 

1795.—“ AU servants WbeloDging to the 
Company’s Shed have been stnctly pw~ 
hibiM from demanding or receiving any 
fees or dastoors on any pretence whatever.^* 
— /5/J. ii. 16. 

1824.—“ The profits however he made 
during the voyago, and by a dustoocy on 
all the alms given or received . . . were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
coiitidential disciples hud a quarrel with 
him.” — Jiebfr, ed. 1841, i. 198. 

1866. — . . of all taxes small and great 
the heaviest is dUBtooree.”— TretWyaa, 
iJuwk Bunyaluto^ 217. 


DUSTUCK. s. P. dastak, [‘a little 
band, hand-cbip])ing to attract atten- 
tion, a notiiie *]. A tkiss or j»t*rniit. Tlie 
dustncki granted liy the (Joinpauy’s 
covenanted servants in the early half 
of the 18t]i century seems to have been 
a consUint instrument of alnisc, or 
1x>ne of contention, with tlie native 
authorities in Ikugal. [The modern 
sense of the w(»rd iu N. India is a 
notice of the revenue demand served 
ou a defaulter.] 

1716.— “A j»a.Hsiiort or dustuck, signed 
by the President i»f C'ah'utlii, should exempt 
the giMjd*« s{>ecified from l>eing visited or 
8top]>ed.”— Orrar, ed. 1803, ii, 21. 

1748. -“l*he Zemindar near Pultah hnv- 
ing sb>ppc‘d several boats with English 
Dastlcks and taken monc} from them, and 
di.sreganiing the Phousflar’s orders to clear 
them. . . .’ — In 6. 

I1762.-“DnBtickB.” SeeWEITEB.] 

1763. —“The dignity and l>f»ncfit of our 
DuBtucks ato the chief Ijadges of honour, 
or aileiust interest, wo enjoy from our Fhir- 
niftfind ,*' — From the Chief nnd Council at 
Dacc;i, in Van Sittart, i, 210. 

[1769.— “DustickB.” See under HOB- 
BOLHOOKUU. 

[1866,— “It is a practice of the Revenue 
Clourts of the sircar to issue Dustuck for 
the maigooziiree the very day the klst 
(instalment) becivme due.”— Ccs/V-fj/cns of an 
Orderhj, 132.] 

DWABKA, n.p. More pro|)erly 
DvdraJcd or Jhdrtkd, quasi /«ar6/«irvXot, 
‘the City with many gates,’ a very ‘ 
sacred Hindu place of pilgrimage, on 
the extreme N.\V. point of {^ninsular 
Gu/erat ; the alleged royal city of 
Krishna. It is in the small Btate 
called Okha, which Gen. Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to be “barren of 
aught save stnHsrstition and piracy’* 
(^Tr. Bo, Geog. Soe, vii. 161). jMfdrtkd 
18 , we apprehend, the ' of 
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Ptolemy. Indee^ in an old Persian 
map, published in Indian Antiq^ i. 
370^ the place appears, transcribed as 
Jiharraky, 

c, 1590.— ** Th e Fifth Division is Jiigaet 
JACQUETE), which is alsti calhKl 
Daurka. iKishen eame frrjm Mehtra, and 
dwelt at this place, an<l died here. This 
is considercxi iis a very holy by the 

Brahmins." — Aiff-rUy hy UiudioiA^ cfl. 1800, 
ii. 76 ; [od. Jamtt^ ii. 218]. 


EAGLE-WOOD, The name of 

ail iiroinatic wood from Cuniboja and 
some other Indian irgion'-, chietly 
traii8-(;(:ingetic. It is the “fKlorons 
wood” referred to ])y CaunVs in the 
<j[iiotation under CHAMPA. We have 
somewhere read an exjdanatioii of the 
name as ap]>lie<] t<» the suhsUnre in 
que-^^tinn, because this is lle»’ked and 
mottled, and so supposed to ie.‘«enible 
the j damage of an eagle ! [//ar/on, Ar. 

Nvjhfity iv. 395 ; l.tmuhoten, link. Soe. 
1. 120, 1.50,] Tlie word is in fact due 
to a Ciirrupt form of tlie Skt. name of 
tlie w<iod, ngarUy n(juru. A form, 
})rohably, of this is nyH akiL whtch 
(jrundort. gives as the Malayal. word.* 
From this the Portuguese mu.st have 
taken tlioir arfuth, as we lind it in 
lkirh(j.sa ()>elo\v), or pao (wood) d'difnih^ 
made into wdieiice Fivm h ftout 

d*auiU\ and Eng. eagle-wood. The 
Malays call it Kayu (w(KKl)-<y<dirn, «*vj- 
<lenlly the siime word, though whicli 
way the etymology llowed it is <liftieuli 
to ti<iy. [Mr. Skeat writes: “the 
question is a diflicnlt one, Klinkert 
gives {jar a (gnroe) and gahnru (gahnroe\ 
whenev the trade names * fForrow?’ and 
Wfrtrrcw)*; and the imxlern sland.ini i 
Malay certainly eorre.stsuida to Klin- | 
kerPs form.s, though I think gahtru \ 
ahoiihl rather be wTitten ghurn, t'.e. I 
with an aspirated g, which i.s 1 he way 
tlie Malays pronounce it. On the 
other hand, it seems perfectly dear 
that tliere must have been an alterna- 
tive modern form ngaru^ or nerliaiKs 
even ogara, since otherwise such trade 
names os ^itgper* and (?) Hugger^ could 
not liav© arisen. They can scarcely 

• Royte Htys **^afayaii agiiat" but thid is ap- 
partalur a misprint for Jtfa^pdkim. 


have come from the Skt. In Ridlejps 
PlarU Litt we have aaharn and gapoMUj 
which is the re^ar abbreviation of 
the reduplicated form gakru^gahru 
identified as AquUaria Mahiccerms^ 
Lam”] [See CABIBULAC.] 

The Iwjst fjuality of this wood, once 
much valued in £uro|>e as incense, is 
the result of di.^xse in a tree of the 
X. O. LegnminoMU, the AloPxyUm agaU 
Iftcharny Loureiro, glowing in Camboja 
and S. Cochin Cliiiui, wliiKt an inferior 
kind, of like aroimitic qualities is 
' ]>rtKluccd by a tree of an entirely 
. ditlerenl order, Aquilarui aqallocha^ 
R<ixb. (X. O. Aquilanar,eae)^ W'hich i.s 
! found as far north as Silhet.* 
j Ktujlr-v'ohd jvi another name for 
j al<K*s-woo<l, oi aloes (q.v,) as it is 
j t*‘ri!u-d ill tlu* Knglidi Bible. [See 
! Emyeh Jiihl. i. 120 ^rjf.] It is curious 
I that Bluleau, iu his great Portuguese 
j umler P*to dAguila^ 

jumblo up tin-? with Soco- 

trine Aloes .^'ydWoxoi' wa^ known to 
tile aneient.s und is •le>».riVK*d hv 
1 >iripcorid«*s (c. A.T>. 65). In Luldfil 
and Scoff the word is rendered “the 
bitter aloe”; W’hich seems U> involve 
th»‘ same confusion as that made by 
lUuleau. 

Other trade-names nf the article 
given by Forbes Watson are 
and f#«rr*>(>-uocvl, m/fu-wixjd, atid 

fiujgtr- (?) wfKxl. 

ir,16.— 

, “ I>as hragoarias^ t prrrus tptt tofim 

J CtiUcut . . . 

1 « * * • « 

i Aguila. cAilu Farazola boc FBAZAXA) 

I do ttOO a -lUO {/anoni,A 

L*-nho vcnlttdemc iiegn», pesado, e 

miiito tino val 1000 — Zfar- 

fiinto tbislxin). 393. 

1.51)3.--“ H. And fn>in tho'**? parts of which 
you ,s}ic.'ik, comes the true lign-.aIcK.‘s ^ Is it 
j»r<Hluv'ed there ? 

“ O, Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the {larts alHiul L\ Comorin and 
in CeyU*n there ia a wt»d with a scent 
(which wo call agoila as wc have 

many another w’ood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to ))e exported to 
Benguht under the luunc of aguiia Oram; 
hut since then the Beiigalas h.ave got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. . . 
Oarcia^ f. 119r.-120. 

* We do not find informAtioii as to which tree 
produces the eagle-wood sold in the Tenasserfm 
iHuara. (It seems to be w4. agallotha: see IFott, 
Kcon, Diet. m ssa.l. 

t This tign aloes. ** genuine, block, heavy, very 
choice," is nresumably the fine kind from Chimpa : 
the i^la the inforior product 
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1613.^** . . » A agtfOa, orrore alta « 
ffroeaa, de folhaa como a Oljrreira/*— 
Godtnko de JSreJia, f. ISv. 

1774,^** JCmndmoH . . . Oudel bock&r, et 
A^fodJ oudi, est le nom h^reu, arabe, ot 
turc o'un bois noium^ par les Angloia At- 
wood, et par lea Indiens de Bombay Agw* 
doat oa a deux diverses sortes, eavoir: 
(hid mawdnUj c’ost la meilleure. Oud 
Kakullit eat la inoindrw sorte." — Niebuhr^ 
Ik$, de ^Arcdne^ xxxiv. 

1854.>-(In Gachar) **the ea^le-wood, a 
tree yielding uggor oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhet, where it is broken up and distilled/' 

Hooker, Himalamn Journals, ed. 1655, 
ii. 818. 

The existence of the ag^ila tree {ddraihi- 
in the Silhet hills is mentioned bv 
Abul Fazl (Oladtoin^s Aveen, ii. 10; [ed. 
JarreU, ii. 125] ; orig. i. 391). 

BABTH-OIL, s. Petroleum, such 
as that exported from Burma. . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-ffyoung on the Ira wadi, lat. c. 
20 * 22 \ 

1755.— Bay nan-Goui^ ... at this Place 
there are about 200 Familie.s, who are chiefly 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country.”— in 
Dalrymple*t Or, Rep. i. 172. 

1810. —“Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth-oil . • . which is imj^rtc^ from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (reaa Aracan) CWst.” 
^WUliaTMon, V,M, ii. 21-23. 

EOKA, 8. A small one-horse car- 
riage used by natives. It is Hind. 
ekkd^ from cr, ‘one.^ But we have 
seen it written acre, and punned u|K)n as 
quasi-oc^, by those who have travelled | 
by it ! rSomething of the kind was | 
perhaps Known in very early tijiie.s, | 
for Arrian {Indika^ xvii.) .says: “To 
be drawn by a single horse is c/>ii- 
sidered no distinction.” For a good 
description with drawing of the tkka, 
see Kifling^ Bedst and Man in India, 
190 seq.‘\ 

1611.—- “• . . perham the simplest carriage 
that can be imagined, being nothing more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed npon an axle-tree between two small 
wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which the shaft of the carriage is fastened.” 
^Solvym, iii. 

183A — “One of those native carru^es 
called airfcas was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a mcat-we^ placed upon 
tlie nsleiree of two whe^, but the sides are 
<|oaipoied of hanging eurtaine instead of wire 
pannels/’— Haboo^ ii. 4. 


[1843;— “BUmcml a species of single honi» 
carriage, with doth hoods, drawn jiy onw 
TOny, were by no means unooitmionu**— 
l)avuison, Travels in Upper India, i. 116.] 

BED, s. Arab. ’/d. A Mahommedau 
holy festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restridted to two such, 
called there the 6arl and ehhoti (or 
Great and Little) *Id, The former ia 
the commemoration of Abraham’a 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
mael. [See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 
192 Tins is called among other 

Ti&nieH,^BaJhJld, the ‘Bull *7a/ Bak- 
arah ^Id, ‘ the cow festival,’ but this m 
usually comipted hy ignorant natives 
as well as Europeans into Bakri-Id 
(Hind, hakrd, i. oakrl, * a goat ’). The 
other is the ’7d of the Kamazdn, viz, 
the termimitiou of the annual fast ; 
the festival (jailed in Turkey Bairam, 
and by old travellei-s sometimes the 
“ Mahommedan Easter.” 

c. 1610. — “Le temps du iousne finy on 
celobro vne grande fente, et dea plus solen- 
nelles qu'ils ayent, qui s'appeUe ydtt.” — 
Pp'ard de Laval, i. 104 ; [Hax. Soc. i. 140]. 

[1671.— “They have allsoe a groat feast, 
which they call Buckery Ecd.’--In Yule, 
Hedges^ l>uiry, llak. Soc. ii. ceex.] 

1673. — “The New Moon before the New 
I Year [which commences at the Vernal 
I Jiquinox), is the Moors 2Bdo, when tho 
Govonu>r in no less Pomp than before, 
goes ti> sacrifice a Ram or He-(loat, in 
remembrance of that offered for Imar (hy 
them called hhAivh ) ; the like does every 
one in hiv own llou.se, that is able to 
purcha.se one, and sprinkle their blood on 
the sido.s of thoir Doors.”— • Fryur, 108. 
(The )»aMSjige is full of errors.) 

1860. By the Nazim's invitation wo 
tcx>k out a i>arty to the fialaco at the Bdkri 
Bed (or Feast of the Goat), in roemoiy of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Mnsfems 
.say, of Ishmacl.” — Mrs. Mackenzie, Storms 
and Sunskine, Ac., ii. 255 set], 

1869.—“ 11 n'y a proprement que deux 
fStes parmi lo.s Musulmans sunnite^ cello 
de la rupture du jeOue de Ramazan, Id JUo, 
ot celle dc.M victimes 'Id curhdn, nominee 
au.ssi dans Tlnde Baer 'Id, fSte du Taureaih 
ou simploment 'Id, la fdto par exoellec^ 
laouelle est ^tablio en m^moire du sacrifice 
d’fsniael."— C/omadc Tossy, Ref. Mas, dam 
VInde, 9 seq. 

EEDGAH, s. Ar.-P. ^Idgdh, 
‘ Place of ’7d.’ (See EED.) A place of 
assembly and prayer on occasion of 
Miisulman festivals. It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall Oft 
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tluae and ntuated outaide of a 
Tiling. It ia a marked 
characteristic w landscape in Upper 
India. (It is also known as Namdxgdli^ 
or *plac6 of prayer/ and a drawing of 
one is given by HerkloU^ Qanoon-e- 
Idtrn^ PI. iil. fig!^.] 

1792. — **The commanding nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Gah atanda had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.’* — Ld, Comicaf/Uf Desp. 
from Seringa^iatam, in Sf ton- Karr, ii. 89. 

[1832,—**. . . Kings, Princes and Na* 
waubs . • . going to an appointed place, 
which is designated the Eade-Oanrh.” — 
Mrs, Mr.er JIassan A li, Otumnitims, i. 262. 

[1848.--** In the afternoon . . . proceeded 
in state to the £ed Oao. a building at a 
small distahee, where Mahommedaii worship 
was performed.” — Ikividson, Tmvdsin Upper 
Indus, i. 58.] 

EETENC, adj. TLo native repre- 
sentation of the ofhcial designation 
‘ficftng* applied to a substitute, especi- 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to explain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
in the quotation.' 

1883. — ** Lawrence hod been only * acting * 
there ; a term which ha.H suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in a«t',coniaDce with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
Imds to so many etymological fallacies, 
'the interpretation ek-tang, *one>leg/ as if 
the temporary incuml^ent had but one log 
in the official stirrup.” — 11. Y, in Quartertv 
Rnrirw (on Bomrorth Smith's Lijr of Lord 
Lamrmts), April, p. 297. 

ELCHEE, s. An ambassador. 
Turk. UcKl, from »/, a (nomad) tribe, 
hence the represenUitive of the %l. It 
is a title that Iuls attaclied itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford Canning, nrol'ahly 
liecause they were ^vrsohally more 
familiar to the Orientals among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are. 

1404.— ** And the people who saw thorn 
approaching, and know them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some oraer from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil wore 
after them ; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out to one another, 
Bldii I which is as much as to say * Ambas- 
••duw I ' For they knew that with ambas- 
Mon oomliig they would hate a black 
day of it; M so uioy as if the devil 
Y 


had got among them.** — CSainw, xevH. 
Comp. Markhasn, p. 111. 

(1599.—**! came to the court to see a 
Morris dance, and a jday of his Elehief.** 
^Hakluyt, Voyages, II. ii. 67 Ihkf.).] 

1885.—** No historian of the Crimean War 
could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh Bose) 
who, at a difficult crisis, filled the post of 
the famous diplomatist called the great 
Elchi by writers who have adopted a tire- 
some tnck from a brilliant man of letters.’* 
— iSttf. Rtritw, Oct. 24. 

ELEPHANT, s. Thiir article will 
be confined to notes connected with 
the various suggestions which have 
been put forwam as to the origin of 
the word — a sufficiently ample subject, 
llie oldest occurrence of the word 
0ttvros) is in Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ivory.* Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that the 
word A/0at originally meant only the 
material, and not the beast that oeaia 
it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
lieast is pi/, with which agree the 
Aramaic pll (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the O. 
T.X and the Arabic fil. Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephinl out 
of/?/; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanisli for ‘ivory * (marjil. 
Port, marjim), but no satisfactory ex- 
lanation has yet been given of tlie 
rst syllable of that word. More 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘ elephant * is 
Jil, in Icelandic ji(l; a term supposed 
to have been intrcxluced by old traders 
from the Ka.sl tid Russia. The old 
Sivedi?*h for ‘ivory* isjilshen* 

The oldest Hebrew nienlion of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or Inoia. 
Among these are ivory tusks — ifeew- 
hahbim, t,e, ‘teeth of haibim,* a word 
which has Iveen interpreted as from 
Skt. ibha, elephant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful wliat this hailhim, occurring 
here only, really means.$ We know 

* PUh, for elephant, oeciiia iu certain Bandcrit 
bookR, but it is repirded as a foniga word. 

t See Ijossm, L ilB; Moae BiiUirslMhsmomSit^ 
ttfLangnaffs, let 8. p, ISS. 

t ** An ngirde the interpretation of MWm, a 
iiFa( \ty,. In the paeaege where the state of M 
(ext, w shown by oomparison with the l<ZX,hi 
very iinsatiJdhetOT, It eaems impOMible to tof 
anything that oan oe of (he least me In olMRipg 
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from other evidenee that ivor^r waa 
knciwii in Egypt and Weatem Aaia for 
agas befmnMomon. And in other 
ee aee the Hebrew word for ivory is 
aimply shen^ correapouding to dens 
Indw in Ovid and otner Latin writera. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find kamoik 
cornua dentist The use of the 
word does not necessarily imply 

a confusion of these great curved tuslu 
with horns ; it has inanv parallels, as 
in Pliny’s, arhcre excuniant 

Umentqw cornua eUptutnii** (xviii. 71; 
in Martial’s “ hidicoque cumu ” (i. 73) ; 
in Aelian’s story, as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their Korns every ten years 
(“ 5e(rdr^ frei vdrrwt t4 xipara 

xiv. 5) ; whilst Cleasby quotes 
from -an Icelandic sagji ‘ oh/anf-homi * 
for ‘ivory.* 

We have mentioned Skt. from 
which Lassen assumes a compound 
Hhadantd for ivor}'^, suggesting that 
this, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed al-ibha- 
dantd, and so originated ^\i<pavTa%, 
Pott) besides other douljts, objects 
that ihhadanid^ though the name of a 
plant (Tiaridium imtcuniy Lehm.), is 
never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf’hindi^ 
* Indian ox/ from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian (ah/, alap)* This 
1^ met with favour ; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from airdvata (lit. ‘proceeding from 
water*), the proper name of the ele- 
p^nt of Inara, or Elephant of the 
Baatem Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 

This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
ind^ndently, by Mr. Kittel (Indian 
Anhptarf^ i. 128), who suppu^ the 
iiet part of the word to be j5ra vidian, 
a tfansfonnation from ‘elephant/ 


a Dm Qrtghh of depkani. The O. T. epeakn no 
a or ivory, and never again by thia name, that 
Mf» mnat w either a eomiptton or Nome trado- 
aamo, invsiunably for aoroe a|)eeia) kind of ivory. 
yWaODaUy, I believe it Our more likely that 
KMim is m bottom tlm lame m Mnim (ebony f) 
e m oe iat ed arith atoe in Vaakiel xxvH. 16 , and 
tM the pummmuM mn Mvoiy and ebony'" 
^ JMwfaa ^rnm); (plso aee ML it, 

• MAMMr. dis KU Kinds dts afwm 

hr. StM0.; alio Kbdn^ddknder In ZdisA, d, M. 


Picteii finding hia first aogmrtljaii 
not accepted, has called up a SitSbaksa 
word oftpo, used for Mephanv which 
he takes to be from dUt^ ‘great*; thence 
oZtpo, ‘great creature* ; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dia^ 
‘great,* with Skt. sometimes 

s^ifying ‘a tooth, ^ thus alupha^ 

‘ great tooth * = elephantits* 

Hodgson, ill Nates on Northern 
Africa (p. 19, quoted by PottX gives 
eUf ameqran (‘Great Boar,* eUf Iteing 
‘b^r*) as the name of the animal 
among the Kabyles of that region^ and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
the Greek and Latin words. 

Again we have the Gothic ulbandu.% 
‘a camel,* which has been regarded by 
some as the same w'ord with elephantus^ 
To this we shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborate )mi)er already 
quoted, comes to the conclusion tliat 
tne choice of etymologies must lit* 
between his own alnfdtuiai and Lassen’s 
aUihhfi-diintd. His jiaper is 50 years 
old, but he repeats this conclusion in 
his lVur^*i-WMerhikh der Indo-Ger- 
imnMie S]f>racheuy published in 1871,t 
nor can I ascertain that there has lieen 
any later advance towards a true ety- 
mology. Yet it can hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction. 

Bf^th, let it he observed, apart from 
other difticultie^ rest on the assump- 
tion that the knowledge of 
whether as fine material or as mon- 
strous animal, came from India, whilst 
nearly all the other or less-favoured 
suggestions point to the same assump- 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern extremity of the Mediter^ 
ranean. Though the fact was indi-* 
cated from the walLpaintin^ by WiL 
kitison some 65 years and has 
more recently beien ammy diq»ltyed 
in historical works whicn have circu- 
lated by scores in popular lihrariei^ it 


f«tofub 

adeimdltinsi 


* In KsMs ZsUsAr./lir Vsrffisi 
kmsL iv. 188 -ltk 
t DetmoM, pp. ffMMUl 
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ia nngalar how little attentknt or 
interest it eeems to have elicited.* 

1[1te docnment which pves preciae 
Elgyptian testimony to this fact ia an 
ihaeription (first interpreted by Ebera 
in IfifS) t from the tomb of Amenem* 
Mb, a captain under the ^yeat conqueror 
Thotmes III. [Thutinosis], who reimied 
n.c. c. 1600. This warrior, apeaktiig 
from his tomb of the great (feeds of 
his master, and of bis own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the neighlwur- 
hood of Ni, hunted 120 el(q»hantA for 
the sake of tlieir tusks ; and bow be 
himself (Amenemhib) encountered the 
biggest of them, which had attacked ! 
the sacrtiid person of the king, and j 
cut through its trunk. Tlu^ elephant 
chased him into the waUfr, where 
he saviid himself Ijetweeii two rcK'ks ; 
and the king Inistowt'd on him rich 
rewards, 

Tlie position of Ni is umiertain, , 
though some, have identified it with | 
Nineveh. i [Masjiero writes: “Nii, j 
long confounded with Nineveh, afUir 
Ohami>o1 ioii ((rVum. /tjypiitnnf^ p, ir>0^ 
was i(jentitie(i by Lenoruiant \Les (hi- 
mne^, vol. iii. p. 316 et seq.) with Ninus 
Vetus, Membidj, and hv Max MulleT 
(AnUn wtd Kuroptiy ]>. 267) with Balis 
on the Ku]»hraU*s : 1 am inclinc^d to 1 
make it Refer- Nava, between Aleppo 
and Turinauin ” (Striiggle of the Naiiong^ 
144, note).! It is name«l in another 
inscription lietwreeii Arinath and Ake- 
iith^ as, all three, cities tif Naharain or 
Northern Mesopoisiinia, captured by 
Amenhotep IL, the son of Thotmes 
TIL Might nut Ni be Nisibis? We 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing eleuhant-hunta in the land of 
Harran ana in the vicinity of the Cha- 
iKiras. 

If then these elephaiit*hunts may lie 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
lieen offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Butmnu or Northern 
S^ia, and also by the people of the 
a^acent Agebt or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 


* 8«e«.s. BruMek*e fttMt, o/Uu Phamoks. 94 «id. 
t M-M ; and figmoa MnwitntoH'w li. 235*4, 

f In Z,jUr Jimt. J^r. und Attfnih. 13^8, pp. 1-9, 
Cl. 94] abK> tc, by lUirvh In hnarde PwAy 
vol, it |K 69 (no Mt, mom thamo to 8. a 

Ctoei); and aialn by KImm, wvlMd hi 

^M9icSloa& anvil 


monuments, both in hieroglypliie 

the allege in 

the 17th cent. b.c., the stones of Assyria 
bOO years afterwards have been alleged 
to corroborate. The great inscrip&n 
of Tighlath-Pileser I,, who is wcu* 
lated to have reimed aliout B.a 1120- 
1 100, as rendered Tjy Lotz, relates : 

Ten mighty Elepliaote 

Hlew 1 in Hamm, and on the hanks of 
the Hahoras. 

Four Elephants 1 took alive ; 

Their hides, 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 

I brought to my city Assur.'^t 

The same facte are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken oliclisk of 
Asaurnazirjval from Kouvunjik, now 
in the Br. Museum, whicfi^ commemo- 
rates the di-eds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tighlath Fileser.J 

In the case of these Assyrian in- 
scriptions howwer, elephant is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this iuscTiptiun in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to the doubts which 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian iii- 
le^iretatiuna, Sir H. Bawlinson, in 
this iKiasage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive as mid buffaloes. The 
id4H»gram given as teeth he had not 
interpreteu. The ((uestion is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 

? [ur>tea, but it is a question for cunei- 
orzn ex}>erte, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
idrngram^ and enveloped as yet in un- 
certaintie.s. It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hiiicks, one of the four 
test-translatorK,§ had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as liOtz lias 
done 23 year.s later, tlioiigh I ^nnot 
see that Lots makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See NuryeL Bihl, ii. 1262.] 
Apart fi-om arguments to decipher- 
ment and idetjgrama, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 

• For the pNlnUng mm lvaWw»J»*» 
Kgr/ptianty wlltea by Btrch. vot. i. pL 11 b, wlikK 
ihowv the Rntennu bringing e (sfaenot end hone*, 
e beer, an elephant, and Ivory tuskajw trftate to 
Thotmes 111. FV>r other rec<»dMieeJ)ni9wb,S.T.,. 
9nded.i. 881,884,404. 

Die JntehrUUn T^AtbptfMeFa A, . . . eiit 
C/htnwteNfW Had iLOwmeNlnr voh Dr, ITlMmZuftt 
Leip^, 1S80, p. 58; land see Haapeto, ep. eO. 
Mmi , .. 


t tiUt lot. ett. n 197. 
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of Ameiihoteby which gives a greater 
plausibility to the rendering ‘ elephant ’ 
tban coula be ascribed to it in 1857. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it will be all the more remarkable that 
the sagacity of Dr. Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. 

In various suggef^tioiis, including 
Pott’s, besides others that we have 
omitt^, the etviiiology has been Uiscd 
on a transfer oi the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. Tliere 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer- 
ence to the boa Luca* is trite; the 
Tibetan word for ox (glan) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’ ; we liave seen 
how the name * Great Boar ’ is alleged 
to be nven to the elephant among the 
Kabyi^ ; we have heard of an elepliant 
in a menagerie being descrilied by a 
Scotch rustic as ‘ a muckle sow ’ ; 
Pausanias, according to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses ‘ Aethiopic bulls’ [Bk. ix. 
21, 2J. And let me hnally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me W a brother officer who accom- 
panied Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
expedition among the turbulent Pathan 
trines c. 1860. The w’oinen of the 
villages gathered to gaze on the ele- 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
stran^r sight to them than it w'ould 
have oeen to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland. * Do you 
see these ? ’ said a soldier of the Fron- 


tier Horse ; * do you know 'what they 
are ? The.se are the Queen of England's 
buffaloes that give 5 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day ! ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Tauras down to b,c. 1J(X), or even 
(taking the less questionable evidence) 
down only to b.c. 1600, it is highly im- 
probable that the Greeks would have 
had to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 


* ** Iwl« bovu Lucas turrito corpofe tetroa, 
Ancuiniaiioii, belli docuerant volnei* P<kn«i 
Bttffim, et msgitM Haitls turbtre catenraii." 

LuenHus, v. 1801$. 

Hen is the origi n of T ennysonV * iierft«nt<hsnds * 
quoted under HATTY. The title bos Inea U ex- 
ptaUned by St. mAps: 

** Hoe bovta hacamos Toosbent sntlqai Romsni : 
bwM qnla snimsi gnuadhis videbeni: 


MflNio oleeeit noiiisini* Bis 




Bispal, lib. xli. I 


if not a presumption^ that soma 
tradition of this name would be found, 
muUUia mutandis^ among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not be that 
^uTo$ in Greek, and ulhandua in Moeso- 
Gothic, represent this vernacular name? 
The latter form is exactly the modifica- 
tion of the former which Grimm’s 
law demands. Nor is tlic woid con- 
fined to Gothic. It is found in the 
Old H. Germaii (olpentd) ; in Anglo- 
Saxon (olfend^ oluendy &c.) ; in Old 
Swedish {tielpand^ alwamiyry uljvjald) ; 
in Icelandic (ulfaldi). All thes^i 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of camel^ not of elephant. 
But instances already given may 
illustrate that there is nothing sur- 
prising in this transfer, all the less 
ivhere the animal originally indicated 
had long l)een lost sif^it of. Further, 
Julg, who has piiblislied a paper on 
the Gothic word, points out its re- 
semblance to the Slav forms leelbond^ 
welbhndy or imelblad^ also meaning 
‘ camel ’ (compare also Russian verbliud). 
Tliis, in the last form (wielblad^ may> 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘ Great beast.’ Herr J ulg end.s hia 
paper with a hint that in this mean- 
ing may perhaps be found a solution 
of the origin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently [jomted 
in a paper referred t(» above), and half 
promises to follow up this hint ; but 
in thirty years he has not done so, so 
far as I aui discover. Nevertheless it 
is one which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages a second 
series of nantes designating the elephant 
—not, as we suppose uUnindus and its 
kin to be, common vocables descend- 
ing from a remote age in parallel de- 
velopment— but adoptions Wiu Latin 
at a much more recent r»erio<i Thus, 
we have in Old and Middle German 
EUfant and Helfant, with elfenbein and 
hel/enbein for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon^ 
ylpend, elpmd^ with shortened forma 
yto and efo, and ylpenban for ivory; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongues adopt 
and retain ^fll, [The N.E.lf. regards 
the derivation as doubtful^ but con* 
aiders the theory of Indian origin 
improliable. 

fA curious instance of misapptdien» 
sion is the use of the term 
eUphanta' This is a miaundersUnding 
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of ihe ordinary locution zat^r-i*fU 
when speaking of elephants. is 

literally a ^ chains’ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a * pair/ * couple/ 
^biace’of anything. It was used, no 
doubt, with reference to the iron cl^in 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
an account 100 elephants would lie 
entered thus: Fil^ Zanjir^ 100. (See 
HXnifEBlCAL AFFIXES.)] 

[1826. — **Very frequont mention is made 
in Asiatic histories of thaiti • alephaats ; 
which always mean elephants trained for 
war ; >>ut it is not very clear why they are 
so denominated.” — Rantina^ HUt. R*s. on 
Ruf Wars nnd SpoHx of the MongoU and 
RomanSf 1826, Intro, p. 12.] 

BLEPHANTA. 

a. n.p. An i.sland in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Gfufrap^irt (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Puri), famous for iU 
magnificent exc^avated temple, con- 
sidered bv Burge>.ss to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 
was given by the Portuguese from the 
life- 8 i 2 e figure of an elephant^ hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-njck, 
wdiich formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far fisnn the 
usual brnding-plai'e. This figure fell 
dowm many years ago, and was often 
said to have dLsajijjearwl. But it 
actually lay in tntu till 1864-5, when 
toi the Muggeslioii of the late Mr. 
W. E. Fi’ere) it was removed by Dr. 
<now Sir) George Birdwood to the 
Vicbiria Gardens at. Bomluiy, in order 
to .save the relic from destriiction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on ila back, which " several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr. Erskine ana 
Oapt. BmiI Hall r^rded as a tiger. 
The horse mentiont^ by Fryer re- 
mained in 1712; it had disapp^red 
apparently liefore Niebuhr’s visit in 
1764. [(^m^iare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant hgures at 
Delhi, (Mnningham^ Archaeol Rep. i. 
^$eqq.] 

0 . 1321.— ** In quod dum sio asoendissem. 
in axviii. dietis me transtuli usque aa 
Tanam . . . kaeo tem multum bene est 
iritiiata. . . . Haec terra antiqiiiUis fuit 
valde nuigtia. Nam ipaa fuit terra r^e 
Pori, qni cum rc«e Alexandre praeltum 
maximum eom mi mt’* Friar Oooric, in 
Oaik^^ App, p. T. 

Wa quota this baoauaa of iU ralatton to 
the pawMigae foUowiiq^. It saams probable 


that the alleged oouneetion wHh Foros and 
Alexander may bare grown out of tba nama 
Pari or Pori, 

[1639.— Hr. Whiteway notes that in JoSo 
de Crastro’fl Log of bis voyage to Din wffl be 
found a very interesting account with 
measurements of the ElapluaitA Caves.] 

1648.— ** And thf Isle of Pory, wbiefa b 
that of the Elephant (do AlgfaidnS^ b leased 
to Jogo Pirex by arrangements the said 
(iovemor (dom JcAo de Crastro) for 160 
pardaos.”— A’. Rotdho, Tombo, 158. 

1580.— “At 3 hours of the*day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape caUed Bombain, 
where is to be seen on ancient Boman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alafailto, and b 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bate ; *and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof cau»^ thb temple to be 
made, and further than thu be advanced 
not .” — Oasparo Hathi^ f. 62r.-63. 

1698. — “There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest Pagode of all the rest, whieb 
standctli in a little Hand called thb 

Pagode by the Portingalls b called the 
Pagode of the Elephant. In that Band 
standeth an high hill, and on the to|> 
thereof there is a hole, that goetk dovm 
int4> the hill, digged and ear^'ed out of the 
hard rock or shmes as big a.s a great cloyster 
. . . round about the wals are cut and 
fonuecl, the shapes of Elephantis Lions, 
tigers, k a thousiind s^uch like wilde and 
cruel bezuits. . . /'--LiHsrhtrffn, ch. xJiv. ; 
[Hak. SiK‘. i. 291]. 

1616.-“lJiogo de Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 op. to his detailed occt^uut “do stMrb 
f fsp^ititvso Pagijde do EloCante.*' 
We extract a few }iarsgrsphs; 

“This notable and .aUwe all others 
astonishing Pngoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, less than half a league in 
compass, which i.s formed by the river of 
Bombain. where it u about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It b so 
called l)ecause of a great elephant of stone, 
which one see.s in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heatbon king called Banasur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from the Ganges. , . . 
On the loft side of this cbapel is a doorway 6 
|)alma in depth and 6 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which' is nearly square and 
very dork, so that there is nothing to be 
seen there ; and with this ends the fabric of 
thb great pagoda. It has been in many 
ports demolbbed ; and what the eoldim 
have left is so maltreated that it b grievous 
to see destroyed in such faebion one of the 
Wonders of the World. It b now 50 yeois 
sinoe I went to see thb marvellous Femeda ; 
and os I ^4 not then vbSt it with sueh 
ourianty es 1 should now feel in doing aOi 
I failed to remark many peartbukurs vmkii 
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«xlst no longor.. Bat I do lameinber me to 
hate seen a certain Chapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole fa^de (which was 
more than 40 feet in len^), and which 
along the rock formed a plin^ the whole 
length of the edifice, fashioned like oar altars 
bo& as to breadth •and height ; and on 
this plinth were many ^markable things to , 
be seen. Among others I remember to 
hate noticed the story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull ; also the Angel with naked 
aword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints fur us the appearance of our first 
parents Adam and Eve.’'— Co«to, Dec. Vll. 


hv. ui. cap. XI. I 

1644. — . . an islet which they call 
Ubeo do Ellefiuitd. . . . In the highest part 
of this Islet is ap eminence on which there is 
a mast from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are prows {[Mtrw) aliout, as often 
happens, to warn the small unarmed vessels 
to look out. . . . There is on this island a 
pagoda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, minff cut out 
of the solid rock,” &c.— -/Jorurw, MS, 

1673. — . . We steered by the south 
side of the Bav, purposely to touch at Ele- 
phaato, so called from a monstrous Elephant 
cut out of the main Hock, bearing a young 
one on its Back ; not for from it the Effigies 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
Earth in the Valley ; from thence we clam- 
bered up the highest Mountain ^ on the 
Island, on whoso summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone: It is sup- 
ported with 42 CorintAian Pillars,” Ac. — 
JFVysr, 76, 

1690. — ** At 3 Leagues distance from 
/Jombay is a small Island called Elephaatf^ 
from the Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimeosiona of a Hone Carved in Stone, so 
lively - - • that many have rather Fancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . . . nut 
that which adds the most Remarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Pagoda at 
the top of it ; so much spoke of by the Par- 
and at present admir’d by the 
preMUt Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one has seen this pari of India, 
who. comes not Freighted home with some 
Acooont of it.” — Ovingtati^ 158-9. 

1712,— ** The island of Elefdumia . . . 
takee its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
email hiU, and serves as a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smooth narrow pass cut in the rook, 
they observed another newn 6gure which 
was celled Alexander's horse.”— From an 
aoooant written by (hoAna Pyke^ on board 


the Stringer East Indiaman, and illd« hy 
dmwfngA itead A. JMUrymfU io the. 

10 th Feb- 1780. end ^ 
pubd. in ArdtOMUmiot vii- 32S eeea- One 1816 
ctf tte pMm fxxf.) dunes the rieidHini rBiaU 
het^i ea ite beck dMnotty a et^ ele- So^j 
phfM mum mbeocie comae down Into eeyefai 
cdiriMeilktlmlieed tiw hu 


1727.— A league hma tbenee k aaotlier 
leiger, colled hSdphailto, belonging to the 
and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. 1 believe it took its name from on 
El^^diant carved out of a great black Stone, 
about Seven Foot in Height.”— ri. Hamiltim, 
i.240; [ed. 1744, i. 241^ 

1760.— '*Le lendemain, 7 Decembre, des 

3 u 6 le jour panit, je mo transportai au baa 
e la seconcie montagne, eii face de Bom* 
baye, dans un coin & I’lsle, oh est TEle- 
phant qui a fait donner h Oalipouri le nom 
aElephoAte. L’onimal est ac grandeur 
naturoUe, d’une piorre noire, et detochde du 
sol, et paroit porter son petit but son doe.” 

I — A nquetU du Perrmf I. ccccxxiii. 

1761.—“. . . The work I mention is on 
artificial cavo cut out of a solid Hock, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover re- 
work of a skilful artist ; and I am informM 
by an acquaintance who is well read in y*^ 
antient h»tory, and has minutely oonsiderM 
y« figures, that it appears to be y* work of 
King Sesostris after his Indian Exjiedition.” 
— MS. Letter of James HtniulL 

1764. — “ Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 
mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
petite Isle Blephanta prbs de Bombay, 
mais ik n’on parlent qu’en f)asHant. Je le 
trouvois si cuneux et si digne de I'attention 
des Amateurs d’Antiquitds, quo j'y fis troia 
fois le Voyage, et uue j'y dessinots tout ce 
quo s’y troll ve de plus remarquable. . . 
Varst^a yirhuhr^ Vuyaye^ ii. 25. 

„ “ Pas loin du Kivage de la Mer, et 

en pleine Campogne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d’une pierre dure et noiratre • . . 
La Statue . . . porte quelque chose sur le 
doB, mais que le terns a rendu enti^remont 
meconnoissable. . . . Quant au Cbeval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention jo ne 
I'ai {>08 vu.”— icW. 33, 

1780.--“ That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephonta, situated in the 
east side of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele« 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. ... On the book are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance ore 
now to be found.” — Account^ Ao. By Mr, 
WUHwm Surgeon in the E. IntBeB, 

Arthwdagia^ vil. 286, 

1783. — In vol. viii. of the Areko/soUtgisif 
p. 251, is another account in a letter from 
Hector Macneil, Esc|. Ho mentions **tbe 
elephant cut out of stone,” but not the smell 
elephant^ nor the horse. 

1795*— “NtMNs Aecantnl of tks Cam 4a the 
Maud EltpluaitA, By /. OMing^^ 
Esq.” (No date of paper). UiAsiRmmMa^ 

in 409 WOT. 

1818.— ileesimf qf Cam Tamm iq/ S}#- 

jgmm ... by ITet. 

Cambay JLU, L 198 sseri. Ux, Wkfrw 
aeye fai regard to dm flgm oik 
fiw 1ex|^ etoplmiit: rmihto 
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pAW% And idio tb« jonotioa of it* Mly with 
th* wtgw mifiiial, wm perfectljr diitiiwt ; 
ftad tb* fl|>p*ftraiioe H offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (FI. who from its apoeamnoe eon- 
Jectored that ti must have been a tl^r 
rather than an elephant : an idea in which 
I feel disposed to agree/*— /Md. 208. 

b. 8. A name given^ originally by 
the Portuguese, to violent stornis 
occurring at the tennination, though 
some travellera describe it as at tne 
setting-in, of the Monscx)ii. [The 
Portuguese, however, took the name 
from the H. hUhiyd^ Ski. hcustd^ the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 
h^tny an elephant, and hence some- 
times called tne sign of the elephant/ 
The huthiyd is at the close of the 
Rains.] 

1554. — *'Tlie Jkimant\ that is to say a 
violent storm aroso ; the kind of storm is 
known under the name of the Elephant; 
it blows from the west /* — Sidi *Alif p. 75. 

[1611. — **The storm of Ofants doth be- 
gin/* — Danvmt^ i. 126.] 

c. 1616.— “The 20t,h day [Augiifd), the 
night past fell a stormo of raitie called the 
Ou]diant, vsuall at going out of the raines.** 
— T. koft in Putrhatt i. 542 ; [Hak, Soc, 
i. 247]. 

1659. — ^^The boldest among us liecanie 
dismayed ; and the more when the whole 
culminated in such a terrihe storm that wo 
were compelled to believe that it must 
that yearly raging tem|H}st which is called 
the Elephant. This storm, aniiiuiUy, in 
September and OctoW, makes itself heard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of Bengal/* 
— Ifofter aStWm, 67. 

c. 1666. — y fait si muuvais pour le 
Vaisseauz au commencement de ce mois h 
cause d*an Vent d*Orient f|ui y souffle en 
ce toms-lh avoc violence, et qui est toujours 
tKtatmpagn^ de gros nuagos qu'on ap})ello 
Etophana^ parce-4]u*ils en uni la figure. . . 

— v. 88. 

1673.—** Not to deviate any loEffor, we are 
now winding about the Sonik-U^sl part of 
CV»ilon; where we have the Tall of tho 
Elophant full in our mouth ; a oonstellaUon 
by &e Portugal* called Babo dal Elaphanto, 
kttown for the biuaking up of the ifeaseons, 
which is the last Plory this season makes.” 
-/Vyer,48. 

(1690.— ** The Mussoans (Honaoon) are 
rude and Boisterous in their departure, as 
well as St their oomii^ in, whioh two 
seasons are called the Elapliant in India, 
and just before their breaking up^ take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
nigged pnfilng weather.’*— Ormptoa, 1S7}. 

1766.— **9tMOetoher). We had what they 
eell heie an Blepha»la» whieh is an exoes- 

H b net to nirileieiind Che hssriiig of 
thediatHatla^pUMtloiv 


sive herd gale, with veiy severe thunder^. 
IMtniag and min, bat it wm of short eon^ 
tmuanee. In about 4 hoars them fell • « . 

2 {{nohesl.”— / ns. 4^ 

c. 1760.— “The settliig in of the lahis le 
commonly ushered in by a violent thander- 
storm, generally called the ElephattML**— 
6/rose, i. 33. 

a 

EIJSPHANT-OBEEPBB, 8. Argy^ 

rein wpecioea^ Sweet. (N. O. Ckmvol/mtl^ 
aceoey The leaves are used in native 
medicine as poultices, Ac. . 

EI&8. The name given by sports- 
men in S. India, with singular impro- 
priety, to the great stag Arutddiif 
the sdmbar ^ee SAMBBE) of Upper 
and W. India. 

[1813.— ** In a narrow deSle , . . a male 
elk (cerrtis a/cee, lin.) of noble appearance, 
followed V>y twenty-two femal^ paasea 
majestically under their platform, esob aa 
large as a common-sized horse.” — Farbee^ Or, 
ifm. 2nd ed. i. .506.] 

ELL'OBA, (though very commonly 
called Elldra), n p. Properly Elurd^ 
[Tel. 4n, * rule,* drw, ‘ village,n other- 
wise a villa^ in the Nizam’s 

territory, 7 m. from Daulatablk], which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-cavea and temples in 
its %icimty, excavated in the creseent- 
i shajied scarp of a plateau, about 14 m« 
j in length. These works are Buddhist 
I (ranging frrnn a.d. 450 to 7001 Brah* 
niinical (c, 660 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 1665.— ** On m’avoit fait a Sonrat 
grande estime des Paffodes dXUM . - . 
(and after describiiw them) . . . Qnotdu’U 
en soil, si Ton oonsio4re cette quantite de 
Temples spacieux, remplis de j^laetres et da 
oolonnea, et taut de milliers de 6gurea, et 
le tout iaillS dans le roo vif, on pent dire 
avec veritS que ces ouvrages surpeesent la 
force humaino ; et qu*au means les gene du 
sitcle dans len^uel ils ont 4X6 faata, natoient 
pas tontJ^-fait barbarea*'— v, p. 222. 

1684.—“ Muhammad Shdh Malik Jdh^ 
son of Tughlik, selected the fort of Deogir 
as a centml point whereat to eetabUsh tim 
seat of government, and gave it the nanw of 
DaulaUfl)4d. He removed the inhabitanta 
of Delhi thither. . . . KUora is only a dhoft 
distance from this place. At aome very 
remote period a race of men, aa if hy 
ozeavated caves high Up among the dewM 
of the monntains. these lOoms estewded 
over a breadtii of one hsa Chrvinge of 
vaiiooe deeigiia end of oofiee t eseimlioiii 
adorned all the walla and oeiUnM; hut 
outside of the mountain le peneetly Uveh 
and theteia noeigii ofaaydw^^# fMi 
the long peitodM thne these FagMW i«» 
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muned masttn of this territory, it is 
roasonable to oonclude, although historians 
diffor, that to them is to be attributed the 
oonsimoUon of these places." — Mutta- 
*iddKhAn^ in ElHoi, vii. 

189 sef. 

1780 . — ** Je descendia ensuite par un 
aenti^ frayd duns le roc, et aprhs m’dtre 
muni de deux Brahmes^ue Ton me donna 
pour fort instraits je conimencai la visits de 
ee que fappelle les Pagodes d'Eloura."— 
An^fuetildti Perron^ I. ccxxxiii. 

1794. — “ Description of Uu Caves . . . o» 
the Mountaijiy about a Mih to (he Eastward 
qf the town of Ellora, or as called on the 
spot, Venvol.** (Bv Sir C. W. Malet.) In 
As, Researches, vi. 38 setjq. 

1803 . — '^Hindoo Excamtionsin the Moun^ 
tain qf , . , Ellora in T loent^four Vieurs, 
. . . Engraved from the Draivingt of James 
Wales, by and under the dir^rtion of Thomas 
Daniell.’^ 

ELU, HELT7, n.p. This is the 
name by which is knouTi an ancient 
form of the Singhalese language from 
which the modern A'eriiacular of Ceylon 
is immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “bears something of the 
same relation that the English of to- 
day bears to Anglo-Saxon, funda- 
mentallv £lu and Singhalese are 
identical, and the difference of form 
which they present is due pirtly to 
the lai^ numl»er of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the modern language, 
and partly to an immense influx into 
it or Sanskrit nouns, borrowe<l, often 
without alteration, at a com]mratLvely 
recent period. . . . The name Elu is 
no other than Sinheila much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, i/^a or 
ifdfu, which occurs in some ancient 
works, and this again for a still older, 
SKla, which brings us l3ack to the Pali 
SpialaJ[ (Mr. R. a Childer$, inJM.A.H,, 
N.8., vii. 36.) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples in Singha- 
lese. (Bee also under CEYLON.) 

EMBUO Myrobalam, See under 

MYEOBAJLAH8. 

BNOUSHtBAZAE, n.p. This is a 
corruption of the name (A9w«2cf6dd« 

* Bngush-town ^ given bV the natives 
in the 17th ceiitunr to tne purlieus of 
the factonr et Malda in Bengal. Now 
the Head^i^uarterM Station of^Malda 
District. 

departed from Gaafutnliasar 
with dniigiia (Ood willing) (o virit y® faetory 


at BnglMav«d."--N<Mlgef^ ZKdry, May 9; 
f^kTSoo. i. 86 ; also lee i. 71]. 

1878. — “These ruins (Qaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of AngrMhCd 
lEngUdi Bis4r), the civil station of the 
district of M41dah. . . — RavensKamUQaar^ 

p. 1. 

[ESTIHAUZE, ». A corruption of 
the Ar. — P. iltinuis, ‘a prayer, petition, 
humble representation.* 

[1687.-*"nie Aredest (X7n) with the Esti- 
mause concerning your twelve articles which 
you sent to mo arrived." — In Yule, Hedges* 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixx.] 

EURASIAN, a. A im^dern name 
for per^ns of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as l>eiiig more 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 

E recise than East- Indian. (“ No name 
as yet been found or coined which 
correctly repres^mts this section. 
Eniaaian certainly d(X‘S not. When 
the Enrope;in and Anglo-Indian De- 
fence Association wa.s established 17 
years ago, the term Anglo-Indian, after 
much cMUisideration, was adopteii as 
best designating this community.” — 
(Procs, Imperial A ngh- Indian Ass,, iu 
Pioneer Mail, April 13, 19U0.)] 

[1844.— “TAf Eurasian Belle," «» cr f*^ 
Lfwnl Sirtches hy J. C’Alcutta. — 6th ser, 

Xrftes and (Queries, xii. 177. 

[1866.— See qiiotAticin under KHUDD.] 
1880.— “The shovel-ha tA are sari^irised that 
the Eurasian docs cot l>cc<>me a missionary 
or a schcKil master, or n pc>Iit;enmii, or some- 
thing of that sort. The native {iiapers say, 
* Dejxirt him ' ; the white prints say, ‘ Make 
him a soldier'; and the Eurasian himself 
Sitys, * Make me a t^^mmissioner, give me a 
{jens'on.’ .4/i Doha, 123. 


EUROPE, adj. (lommonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to coun^ (q.v.) as Qualify- 
ing goods, viz. those inifiortea from 
Euro{)e. Tlic phrase is probably obso- 
lescent, but still in (x>mmon use. 
“Eurojic shop” is a shop where Euro- 
|)ean goods of sorts are sold in an up- 
country station. The first quotation 
applies the word to a man, M 
Europe moniing” is lying late mbra, 
as oppw<l to the Anglo-Indian’s habit 
of early rising.] 


1673.— “The Sktemfea, by the help of an 
Eurm Engituier, bad sprung a Mine to 
blow up the Caatle."— JRryw, w* 


[16^8.-“ Ordered Oiat a sloop be SMt 
to Coiiiiiiefo with BwPhP# goods. . • 
Pringle, Dieary, Jv. St, Otth, letisr. ii* lA] 
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1711.-^^* On the arrival of a BoroM ehip, 
the Sea-Gate ib always throng'd with reople/’ 
^Ldckifer^ 27# 

Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Buriuess. ' 
•^Jikdia OatdU, May 26. 

1782.— ** To ^ Sold, a magnificent Europe 
CThariot, finishefl in a must elegant manner, 
and peculiarly adapted to thiti (Country." — 
Jbid, May U. 

c. 1817.— “Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Marj' went was a 
V 017 large one. and full of all sorts of 
things. Cue side was set out with Europe 
eaps and Ix/nneta, ribbons, feathers., sashes, 
And what not."— 3/r#. ShervJoodU iitur Us. 
od. 1873, 23. 

1866. — “ Mrs. Smart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
deloy, I was called the Europe Angel." — 
The iAriicf- Runguioie^ 219. 

[1888. — “I trM>k a 'European morning’ 
after having luid three day.«> of going out 
before breakfast. . . — ImiIv hs^eriu. Vtrr- 

rtgalLifc.m.] 

ETSHAM, EHSHAM, s. Ar. 

ahjtktlm^ pi. of ha^tm, ’a train or 
retinue. * Oue of tin* iniliUiry 
calities alfected In TiT^>») ; and re - 
cording t(» Kirkpatfiok (Tipjhrtjs Lrt(er.<, 
App. p. cii.) apphwl to pa^ri'^<•n tr<wip.'‘. 
Miles explains it ivB Trn^gulai infant rv 
with fjwords and match lor k>.” (SrV 

his tr. of U. of Ilydur JSoik\ 308 , 
and tr. of H. of Tipfi Sulfa p. (Jl). 

S ’he term was hy the latter 

oghuls (s^'C Mr. Irvine Isdow'), 

[1896. — “In the case of tlio Ahsh&m/or I 
irexme lielunging to the infantry and rtrtillery, ; 
we have a litth) more definite information ; 
tinder this head." -ir, Irnnr. Arnitf tf thr 
Indian MoghnU, in J.Ii.A.S,, duly 1890, 
p. 528.] 


P 


FAOTOS, 6. Originally a rcun- 
mercial agent ; the executive he.id of | 
a TUI some 55 years ago the ' 

Factors formed the thirri of the four 
clASsea into which the covenanted civil 
aerrants of the Companjj wen* theoreti- 
cally divided, viz. Senior Merchants, 
Junior Bterchants, tacton and writers. 
Bui these terms Imd long ceased to 
have any relation to the occunatioii of 
theae officials, and even to have any 
application at all except in the noiniiuu 
lifiU of the service* The titlesi how- 


ever, continue ^through vis inertiae of 
administration in such matters) in the 
claasiiied lists of the Civil Service fesr 
years after the alx>lition of the last 
vestige of the Company's trading char- 
acter, and it is not till the publication 
c»f the £, I. Register for the first half 
of 1842 that tliiiy disappear from that 
otfii'.ial publication. In this the whole 
IxKly appears without any classifica- 
tion ; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six dasees, 
first class, jicoiid class, &c., an arran^- 
iiieni wliich, w'ith the omission of Uie 
f>th cLtss, still continues. Possibly the 
expressions Factor ^ Factory^ may have 
been adopted fnun the Portuguese 
Feifoty Feitoria. 'flie formal authority 
for the flaftfsifiwition of the civilians is 
\ quoted under 1675. 

1 1501,— “With which answer night come 

<in. and there came alx)ard the Captain 
I Mdr that f'hristian Calecut sent by the 
\ Factor (rWfi/r) to say that (‘ojebe«iui .vs-iured 
j him. ami he knew it to be the case, that the 
\ King of Caloi'ut was arming a great 
i - Correa, i. 250. 

l.W, - “Tlie Factor and the Catuall 
’ having <eon thc'-c i»ar«'o}s In^ao to laugh 
’ thereiit. ■ — Casio rin/oy tr. by N. l»., f. 46/*. 

1600.— '* C.'ipt. Middleton, John Hava^ 
and Francis liarne, eieeted the three prin- 
ci).«{U Factors. John Hnvard, lieiog pre- 
?»ent, willingly nt'ceptetl ," — Saitudfurgy i. Ill, 

e. 1610, — “ l,.e8 Portugal* do M.ilaca ont 
dcs c4}iDini.s et facteuTB (vir bxites ces Isles 
i)our ie trsif\c.*'— Pmxird de l^raty h. 106. 
iHak. Six', ii. 170]. * 

I6r»8.”~“ Feitor est vn terme Portugais 
Mgnifiivni vu Consul mix Indcs.”— ZA? /a 
fivuffay-fe-twoHZ^ ©d 1657, p. 538. 

1666.— “ITie Vh'croy came to Cocht^ 
and there received the news that Antonio 
lie Sk, Factor (/uforl of (knilam, with all 
his officers, had lH>en shiin by the Moors,"— 
lan'a v SftUAiy i, 35. 

1675-6.— “ For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, alter they have 
st>rved the first five yearos, they shall have 
jClO per annum, for the last two yearos ; and 
living served these tw'o yeares, to he onter- 
tnynod one year longer, as wriWrfi, and 
have Writers’ Sallary : and having serred 
that yeare, to enter into y* degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ten V wires. Ami knowing that a distmotioii 
of titles is, in many respects neco-eiary, we 
do onler that when the Apprantioea have 
served their times, they be stiled ll'rifcn / 
and when the Writon have served their 
timeii, they bo stiled Facioia, and Faotors 
haring served their times to be stiled Ifer- 
chants ; and Merchants haring served their 
times to be stiled jSWuW JlfmAaetit."— JEht^ 
0 / Otmi*s letter in Braes’# Anaaf# of fM 
JgJ. Co., ii 374-5. 
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1689.— are the ehief Placee of 
Note and Tirade where their Preeidente and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
wnh their Writers and Facton, larg^e Pri- 
vileges and Salaries are allowed.'*— 

386. (The same writer tells us that FaeUtrt 
got £40 a year; junior Factors, £15; Writers. 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month. P. 392.) 


1711. — Lockyer givdl the salaries at 
Madras os follows: “The tlovemor, £200 
and £100 gratuity ; 6 Councillors, of whom 
the chief (^nd ?) had £100, 3d. £70, 4th. 
£50, the others £40, w^hich was the salary 
of 6 Senior Merchants. 2 Junior Merchants 
£30 per annum ; 5 Factors, £15 ; 10 Writers, 
£5 ; X Ministers, £100 ; 1 Surgeon, £36. 

* • » « * 4 • 


“ Attomey-GenenU has 50 Pago<las per 
d MM KIN gratuity. 

“ Scavenger 100 do.” 

« *•**'« « 

(P. 14.) 

c. 1748.- “He was appointed to be a 
Writer in the Oomjiany's Civil Service, be- 
coming . . . after the hrst hve (years) a 
fSactor."— Ori«f, FraginenU, riii. 

1781. — “Why wo should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factora 
and writers, to load one sliip in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly incomprehensible.” 
— Corrap. <if Ld, CmTiwtdHg, i. 390. 

1786.— In a notidcation of Aug, 10th, the 
subsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus 

A Bensor Merchant — £400 sterling per ann. 
A Junior Merchant— £3(X) ,, ,, 

Faetorsand W riters--£200 „ , , 

In Set tm- Karr ^ i. 131. 


that the Hector shcMuld leave a merohant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a faotoiF at Acheen. and leave Jmim 
and Niodls in ohaive of it’*— 3!fimsA«nf> 
i. 415. 

1809.— “The fhetoiT-house (at Cnddalore) 
is a chaste mece of architecture, built by 
my relative ^amond Pitt, when thia waa 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast.' —Zd. Valeniia, i. 372L 


We add a list of the Factories estab- 
lished by the £. I. Company, as com- 
plete as we have l)eeu able to compile. 
We have used MiUmni, Saindrurv^ tlie 
^U^harters of the E. L Company^ and 
Robert Burton^ The EngliAi Acquintwiie 
in Guinea and End Inaia^ 1728,” which 
contains (p. 184) a long list of English 
Factories. It has not been possible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
criticism. The letters attached indi- 
cate the authorities, viz. M. Milbum, 
S. Saiiisbiiry, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
[For a list of the Hollanders* Factories 
111 1613 see Danvers^ Lattere^ i. 369.] 


In ArabUit i 
Jiidda, B. 

Mocha, M. 

Aden, M. 

Shahr, H. 
llurgn {?), B. 
Dofar, B. 

Maculiu, B. 

In AVi 


Guff, and Benia, 
Mu.scat, B. 
Ktflhm, B. 
BuHhire, M. 
Gombroon^ C. 
Busflorah, M. 
.Shiraz, C, 
Ispahan, C. 

— Tatta (0« 


In WfHrm India. 


FACTOBY, a. A trading estahlLsh- 
ment at a foreign jK3rt or mart (see 
preceding). 

1500. — ** And then ho sent ashore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with the ship's ear- 
fMnteni « . . and sent to ask the King for 
timber ... all which the King sent in 
mat sufficiency, and ho sent onleni also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a groat Cam{JO,* in which 
they made hotises for the Captain M5r, and 
fov each of the Captains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a separate 
huge house for the factory 
Cbrr«,L168. 

1582. — “ . ^ . he sent a 'Nayre ... to 
the intent hee might reniaine in the FaC' 
(by N. L.), ff. 54A. 

1666. — “ In which time the PortingnU and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to thc^ Mfff/ricmV 

Voyage, G, (4). 

1615.— “The King of Aoheen desiring 


s This use of mem Is fbors like 
CfNMeaad then tu any fvs 
finma when eomphi^ tkatartIctaL 


is more like the sense of 


(*utch, M. Barcelorc, M. 

fl'ainbay, M. Mangalore, M. 

rarodora (Baroda), M. Canauore, M. 
Irilrcmch, C. Dhumiapatnm, M. 

[Ahmodalisd, O. Tellecherry, C. 
Murat and Hwally, C. Calicut, C. 
J/Bomhay, C. Cranganore, M. 

pltoybag ( 0 , M. Cochin, M. 

^iajajHjro, M. Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Camoply, M. 

Batikala, M. Qutlon, M. 

Honore, M. Anjongo, C. 

Eastern and VernTnandel Coast, 
Tuticorin, M. Masulipatam, C., 8. 

Oallimere, B. Madapollam, C. 

Porto Novo, (?. Verasneron (?), M. 

Cuddalore (Ft. St. Tngeram (f), M. 
David), I*, (qy. Vimi^patam, C. 
Sadras ')) Bimuimtam, M. 

Port St. George, C.M, Gan jam, M. 

Piilicat, M. Maniekj^tafn, 

Pettipoli, C'., 8. Arsapore (?), B. 
Bengal Side, 

Bfdasore, C. (and Je- Malda, C. 

lasore r) Berhampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Phina. C. 
liam and Chaita- Imoknow, O. 

Am»* 

Hoogly; C. LahOri^ M. 

OMmbmr; Diooa, C. 

Bajmahal, C. ChHUigongl 
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CcnndrUi. 

P«ga, M. Llgors, M. 

TeimaaaerSm {Trina- Siam, M., 8. (Judea, 


rare, B.) 
Quedab, M. 
Johore, M. 
Pahang, M. 
Patani, S. 


i.e, Yutbia). 
Carnboja, M. 
Cochin China, M. 
Tonquin, C. 


In China, 

Macao, M., S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

Amo]^, M. M. 

Hoksiou (i.f.. Fu- CThnsan, M. (and Ning' 
chow), M. po?). 

J/i yu/Kia.— Kirando, M. 
Arcfilpeiago, 

In iS»ma/ru. 

Acheen. M. Tndrapore, (*. 

Passaman, M. Tryainong, C. 

M. (qn. same (B. has also, in Suroa- 
jw Ayer tickets, tra, Ayer Borina, 

B. ?) ’ Ki>pon, and Bjirnola, 

Sillobar, M. which we (^nnot 

Bencoolen, C. identify.) 

.(ambi, M., S. Indraghin, H. 


In Java, 

Bantam, C. Jaoatra (since i3ata' 

Japaro, M., S. via), M. 

In Borneo, 

P^anjarinasin, M. Bninci, M. 

Succadana^ M. 


In Chlu$, .(v. 


Macassar, M., 
Banda, M. 
T^iiuUr, 

Kcira, 8. 
Bosingyn, S. 
Sclaman, S. 
Amlmyna, M, 


Pulo Boon < ), M., 8. 
l*aloway, S. 

I'ulo C'ondore, >1. 
Magindanao, M. 
Mai'hLin, (i^), 8. 
Moluccas, S* 


Canihallo (in Ceram), Hitto, Larica (or 
Ltiricca), and lAH>ho, or I^ugho. are nien> 
tinned in S. (iii. !K)3) as atib^factorie-s of 
Amboyna. 


[FAOHFUB, 11 . p. “The common 
Moslem term for the Ein]>cror8 of 
(*hifui ; in the Kannis the fir^l syllable 
is ^niiiiatod (Fugh) ; in Al-Maa^ndi 
(chap, xiv.) we tiud Baghf^&r and in 
Abldrisi BaghbAgh, or i^hbAli. In 
A1-Asitia*i or idol (Pehlewi 

and Pei’.aia») ; hciu e according to some 
Biighdud (*0 and Ht^histin, a i>agoda 
(?). Bpwn^r {Al’Aia^udi^ p, 327) re- 
iitarks that BaghfAr is a literal trans- 
lation of Tien-tj«*, and quotes Visdelou : 
“ {xmr niieiix faire comprendre dc quel 
ciel ib veuleut parler, ila poussent la 
g«ftt4alogie (of the Einperor) plus loin, 
lb hii dotuient b ciel pour p^re^ b 
terre pomir mero, b soleil pour frere 
atii4| et b lane pour mur aimb**^ 
Amiim Nig^ vi, 190^121.} 


FAXLflOOP, It Ar.-^-H. 
from But its popubr sense 

is a * crafty Bcliemer,^ an ‘artnil dodger/ 
Filosofo, in Mardlla, is applied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
retimis to his birthplace in the 
provinces, witij all the imj^ortance of 
nis acquisitions, and the affectation 
of European habits (Blum^nhiUt 
Voaihuhtr.), 

FAKEEB, s. Hind.* from Arab. 
fnJtlr (‘TK>or*). Properly an indigent 
persem, i>ut specially ‘ one poor in the 
sight of God/ applied to a Mahoni- 
medau religious nien<iicant, and then^ 
loosely and inaccunitely, U) Hindu 
devotees and naked as^tics. And 
thi.s last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use*. 

It504.— “ Pokers are men of gt>od life, 
which are only iirivon to peace. Leo calls 
I them Hermites ; others call them Taibi^* 
and 8uinU." — CoiffciMn of things , , , 
Jiarfxtri^t in Pnrehus, ii. 857. 

.. **M ifUff liofrrt's sent certaine Fokors, 
held of grrnt estitnatiot} amongiit the Mtwrfs, 
to hU bmther Siiian^ to treats 

conditions of Peace.'' -75/<i!, 

1638. thc> arc enlk^ FackeeiUt, 

which are religious names. - IF. in 

Half. V 56. 

1653.'—“ Fakir signihe i>aiiuro en Turq et 
Fersan, mats cn Indien f»igoiHe . . . Tna 
os|ieco de Reltgioux Indou, qiii foullent 
)e luonde aiix pied.<<, et uc s’habillent que de 
haillons qu’ils ndnaasent dan.H les ruSs. 
la ed. 1657,5118. 

c. BkiO.— “ 1 have often met in the Field, 
es|)eciHl!y upt-)!! tho Lands i»f the Rajaa, 
whole S(iuArin>ri.s of ihei^e Faqnires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to liehold. Some 
held their Arms lifted up . . . ; othen had 
their terrible Hair hanpng alxmt them . . . ; 

• some bad a kind of lirrcuifs's Club; othm 
had dry and atiif I'iger-skins over their 
Shoulders, . . ."-Birnwr, E.T. fed. 

Constallf, 317). 

1673.—“ Fakiers or Holy Men, absiractod 
from the World, and realigned to 
Frifer, 95. 

[1684. llie Ffuekaer that Killed ye 
Boy at Eiinore with scveiull others . . . weni 
brought to their try alls. . . 
fltary, Ft, St, Gfo, 1st «er, iii. Ill,] 

1690.— “They are called Faquill by the 
Natives, but Ashtnen commonly by ua, be* 
cause of the abundance of Ashea with whkh 
they powder their Heads.**— OMayfoa, 350. 

1727.— “Being now aetUed in Pekost bn 
invited his holy Brethren the FaldbrUhi wbn 
are very numeioiis In India, to oome to 
Agra and receive a new Suit of dothee***— 
i: ifoeifAhw, i. 176 ; [ed. 1744, i$* 177]. 
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1763,—** BeoeiTdd a latter from Paoea 
dated 23tti Norr., desiring our orders with 
regard to the Falrira who wore taken 
msonere at the retaking of Dacca/'— 
WiUiam C&M, Dec. 6, in Ltma^ 342. On 
these latter Faiirs, see under SuNYASEE. 

1776. — ** Sii^lar expe<Uents hare been 
tried bv men jealous of superiority to share 
with the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
PakiM/ — /fttywaf (tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774.— *' The character of a fakir is hold 
in great estimation in this country.” — Bogle^ 
in Markham* s Tibet, 23. 

1866.- 

** There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees. 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to thoir heels ; their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath their {tainted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Musi»ulinan Fakeer, who tells his bead.s, 

By way of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.” — The Banyan Tree. 

1878.—** Les mains abandonn^es sur les 
genoux, dans uno immobility de fakir.”— 
Atph. Daudet, Le yabtjb, ch. vi. 

FALAUN, 8. Ar. faldn^ fuUfn, and 
H. /li/drwi, faldna, *s;ich an one/ ‘a 
certain one*; Span, and Port. /u/ano, 
Heb. Fuluni (Ruth iv. 1) In Elphin- 
atone’s Life we see that tliis wha the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
to indicate their master in early 
days, and a man whom they miicb 
respected. Sir BaxTy Cl().se, And CTadii- 
all^, by a proces.^^ of Hobson -jrob.son, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803. — *‘The General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a i>eace to make. . . . 
I bad a long talk with him al)out such a 
OSS ; be said he was a very sensible man.” 
— C^. €ft, i. 81. 

1824. — ‘‘This is the old ghaut down which 
we were eo glad to retreat with old Forlorn.” 
— U. 164. &e also i. 66, 108, 346, he. 

TAXAlt, 8. The denomination of 
a small coin long in use in B. India, 
Halay&i and Tamil panam, ‘money.* 
from Skt. paiWjjrUi^n, *to barter*]. 
There is also a Deknani form of the 
word, fakkiti. In Telugu it is called 
rdlm. The form fanam was probably 
of Arabic orimn, as we find it long 
i^or to the Portiupteae period. The 
Jmom was anciently a gold coin, but 
latterly (rf silver, or sometinies of liase 
gold. It bore various, local valnes, but 
according to the <dd Madras monetary 
svslei%preva0ing till 1818, 4Sifi$n(mt 


went to one star nagoda, and a Madras 
fanam was therefore worth about 2d. 

a Prifuep^B Useful TabUs^ by E. 

mas, p. 1B)l The weights of a 
lar^ number of ancient fanam given 
bv Mr. Thomas in a note to his Paihan 
]ii7ig8 of Delhi show that the average 
weight was 6 grs. of cold (n. 170^. 
Fanams are still met witn on the west 
coast, and tis late as 1882 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or di.sh, having a large 
number of holes or pits. On this a 
pile of fanams was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Rs. 5000 worth 
of gold faiwms were sold off at those 
treasuries. [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams : the virdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee ; new vlrdy^ 
or gi»ld, 34 to a ru})ee ; in silver, 5 to 
a ruj>ee ; the rdsi fauam, the nicjst 
ancient of the indigenous fananiSy now 
of fictitious value ; the sultdni fanam 
of Tij)poo in 1790>02, of which went 
to a rupee {Malabar, ii. Gloss, clxxix.).] 

c. 1344.—** A hundred f&nAin are equal to 
6 golden dindrs*' (in Ceylon). — Ibn Batata, 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348.—“ And these latter (Malal^r 
('hristians) arc the Masters of the {>abHc 
steelyard, fn>m which I derived, os a per- 
quisite of luy office as Pope's Legate, every 
moil til a hundred gold fan, and a thousaml 
when I left.'*'- John MariffnoUi, in CaUhay, 
343. 

1442.— “In this coimtnr they have throe 
kinds of money, mn.de of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the third called fanom, is equi- 
valent in value to the tenth |>art of the fast 
mentioned coin ” {jutrtdb. vid. pardao). — 
I AbdftrrtvUU:, in Ifidia in the AVtb tent. 
p. 26. 

1498.— *' Fifty faaoeenSi which are equal 
to 3 cruzados.^'— /fofe/re de V. da (Jama, 
107. 

1606.— *' Quivi srandeno ducati datiro 
voneuani e monete ai auro et argento e me- 
talle, chiamano vna moneta de avgaato 
faiione. XX v&gliono vn docaio. TZra e 
vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanone/' -Italian version of Dtier from 
l>om Manuel of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
BumeU, 1881), p. 12. 

1610.— ** He aloo coins a stiver money 
called (oje, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called fimom. And 
it these small ooins of silver, there go six- 
teen to a lanmit”— ^Forikeifie, Hak, Soe. 
130. 

[1616.-^** They would tek* <mr onisedos 
at 19 Camuiii.''---Alhnqnecqiie*s Tna^ wlCh 



fanAm. 


m farAsb, fbbAsb, frash. 


i)i« Samorin, A^um DocwnmUoi da fuftt 

da tmJbo^ p, 373.} - 

Bight ftoe rafaiM of the weight 
of one tiMiIo ... are worth faiiSos 10. — 
BarUaa (Lisbon ed.), 384. 

1663. — the oeremony of dubbing a 
knight be is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
fHends, in fiomp and festal procession, to 
the House of the King . . . and make him 
an offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fandes, each of which may 
be worth 20 reii of our money.*'— •/>« Barrusy 
Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. iii. 

1582. —In the English transl. of *Cas- 
tafteda * is a passage identical with the pre> 
ceding, in which the word is written 

Faimon."— Fol. d6L 

,, “ In this city of Negapatan afore- 

said are current certain coins called fannd. 
. . . They are rjf base gold, and are worth 
in our money 10 soldi e;ic:h, and 17 arti <y)ual 
to a ztechin of Venetian gold.”— Bafbi, 
t. 84*f. 

c. 1610 . — ** I Is nons donnent tons l^s jours 
a chacun un Pnnan, qui c^t vne piece dor 
moimoye du Roy qui vaul environ quatre 
sols et demy.”— /^j/rcoW LatXL^^ i. 260 ; 
[Hak. Soc*. i. 350 ; in i. 365 Panants]. 


. FAir-r Auc,*. The usual a^ypHea- 
tion of this name is to the JEtorastrt# 
flaheUifermu^ L. (see BKAB, FAUCttAX 
which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans liave been lortiiied. 
Bnt it is also sometimes applied to the 
Talipot (q.v.) ; and it is exceptionally 
(and surely enxyneously) applied by 
Sir L. Pellv {J,R,G.S. xxxv. 232) to 
the “ Traveller’s Tree,” i,e, the hfada- 
gascar Eaoenala {Urania speciom), 

FANQUI^s. Chin./an-A:ttw% ‘ foreign 
demon ’ ; sometimes with the affix he? 

I or fwt, ‘ sou ’ ; the popular Chinese 
j name for Euroj^ieans. T“ During the 
i 16th and 16lh centuries targe numbers 
of black .slaves of Ixith sexes from the 
E. I. An;bi|>elago were purchased by 
the greiit hoiLse^ of Canton* to serve as 
gate keejKirs. They w'ere called ‘devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘foreign devil,’ so frt>,ely used 
by the Chine.se for foreigners, may 
have had this origin.” - Tfiings 
Chinese^ 535.] 


(c. 1665.—“. . . if there w not found in 
every thou.vind oysters the vaiua of 5 failOS 
of (Ksarle— that i» Uj say a half ecu of our 
money,— It is aecoptud jia a pniof that the 
Hihing will not Ix) good. . . 
ed. ii. 117 »eq.] 

1678. — “2. Whosoever .“hall profane the 
name of tlod by swearing or cursing, he i 
shall pay 4 fa&anui to the use of the ptxire 
for every oath <ir curse.”— Onlers aneed 
on by the tlovernor and Council f*f Ft. 
St. Goo. Oct. 28. In and Bxtn, No, i. 
85. 

1752.— “N.B. 36 Fanams tc» a PogvHla, is 
the exchange, by which hU the servants 
belonging to the Coni^ny receive their 
salaries. But in the liaxar the general 
exchange in Trwlo is 10 U> 42.”— T, Brooks^ 

p. 8. 

1784. — This is probaVdy the word which 
occurs in a “Song by a Gontloman of the 
Navy when a Pri.'Hjnor in Bangalore Jail” 
(temp. Hyder *AU). 

“ Yo Bucks r>f Seriiigapatam, 

Ye Captives so ^eerful .and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden lanam 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In SAou-Karr^ i. 18, 

1786.— “You ore desired to lay a silver 
a J^ece worth three pence, upon the 
ground. This, which is tlie smallest of aU 
oofns, the elephant feels al>out till he finds.” 
— 4!)kraeao/i”# L\ff o/ Clive, i. ^8. 

1803.— “The pay I have given the boat- 
men is cme gold togtP for every day they 
do not work, and two gold Hanging for every 
dgy thoy da”— From Sir A. WetMip, in 


FAEASH, FEEA8H, FRASH, s. 

Ar.-— H. farrdfth, [farsh, ‘to spn^ad (a 
cariHd-*)! A men ini ai^rvant whose 
prowr business is to spread caipets, 
int-cn tents, &c., and, in fact, in a 
nouse, tu do bou.st?maid*s work ; em- 
ployed al.sij in Persia to administer the 
Wtinadu. The word was in more 
comiaou use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of the highest 
hereditary olficers of Sindhia’s Court 
is called the Farddh-UiAna-walA 
[The siuie word used for the tamari.sk 
tree {Tamarix Qallioi) is a wr. of the 
Ar. 

c. 130<1.— “Sa grande riche.“ce apparut en 
1111 pavcillon quo li roy.<* (i'Ermeuie enveda 
.au roy do France, qui valoit bien cin^ cons 
livros ; et li luauda li roy do Hennenio quo 
uns ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyne !i avoit 
donnei. Ferraia eat cil qui ticnt lea pa- 
veillona au Roudanc ct qui li nettoie sea 
mesons.” — Jthan^ Sf.igneHr dc JoitiviUt, ed, 
Df IVadljf, p. 78. 

c. 1613. — “And the gentlemon rode « , . 
upon horses from the king's stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call faxona, who 
groojn and food them.*'— Cbivviii, Zeiuku, II. 
i. 364. 

(Here it seems to bo used for 8yoa(q,v.) 
or groom). 

jl648.-“Fftunumi.” See under BATTA 

a 1580,— “Besides^ there ajre mnployed 
1000 Faurdihil. natives el Mh, Tnru, and 
Hiikdoitdn.**— *Afih i* 47, 



FXDEJt, FUDDSA. m WJSK 


1648.-^*1116 Tnmr 
Fa» 86. 

1678.—** Where live the Ftamm or Porters 
ateo."— i^Vysr, 67. 

1764. — (AUowanoee to the Resident at 
Mnrshtd&bAd). 

• ♦ * ♦ * 

•‘PnWlo servants as follows:—! Taiv^/, 
2 Jtfooju^Mei, 4 Ckobdari', 2 Jnnodars^ 20 
PtWMy 10 Mutaakfu^Sy 12 lit^trersy 2 OAottVy 
S^matny and such a number of Flroflts and 
iMQirt aa he may have occasion for remov- 
ing his tents." — In 406. 

[1812.— “Much of cuurso depends upon 
the chief of the FeroBhes or tent-pitchers, 
called the Ferosh-iias/^^v, who must neces- 
sarily be very active .” — Motlaty Joyrtiey 
through Persia, 70.] 

1824.— “Call the ferashes . . . and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet, till they produce the fifty ducats." — 
Hnjji Baba (ed. 1835), 40. 

[1869.- 

“ The Solum rises and the dark Fexrash 

Strikes and prepares it for anotlier guest." 

FUzOeratdy Omar lOuti/yamy xlv.] 


FEDBA, FUDDEA, a. A deno- 
urination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coast ; 
Mahr. p^hadvd (qu. Ar. fiayaf ranw)m ? ), 
It constantly occurs in the account 
statements di the 16th century, e.g, of 
Nunez fl554) as a money of account, 
of whicn 4 went to the* silver 
r»ee TANGA] 20 to the Pardao. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50 went to a ruj^e. 
Prof. Robertson Smith sugge.sts t^t 
this may be the Ar. denomination of 
a small coin used in E^-pt, fatUh (i,e, 
*8ilverling*). It may he an objection 
tliat the letter :podd used in that word 
is generally pronounced in India as a 
s. The fcMa is the Turkish ^ra, A 
of a piai^re, an indnite-simal value now. 
nhxrton {Arabian Nights^ xi. 98) gives 
atoOD faddahs as equal about Is. 2d.] 
Bii^ according to Lane, the name was 
originally given to half-dirhems, coined 
emy in the 15th century, and these 
would be worth about 5{d. The fedea of 
1664 would be about 4|d. This rather 
indieaiM the identity of the names. 

mAzBBr s Properly Ar. /a- 
nfiril, from farrUff (pi. of farz) •the 
divine ordinanced^ A name applied 
to a body ttahonunedan Puritans in 
Beiupd> kindred to the Wahkbis of 
Afwia. 

, a^dniitr fite corn^ condition 

piaericee into wnidi Mdhom- 


medanism in Eastern Indk had lidleii| 
analogous to the former dnoay ol 
native Christianity in the south (see 
KALABABBin»> This reaction was 
begun by Hajji Shadyatullali, a native 
of the village of DaulatpUr, in the 
district of Faridpfir, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His spH 
DudU Miy&n succeeded him as head of 
the sei't. Since his death, some 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
is said to have diminished, hut it hod 
spread very largely through Lower 
liengal. The Fardizl wraps n is dEh<^ 
(q.v.) round his loin^ without crossing 
it between Iris legs, a practice which 
he regards as heathenish, as a Bedouin 
would. 

FEBOZESHUEDB, FBBO- 
SEtlEB, FUEJaDBHAHB, n.p. Tlie 
last of these appears to l»c the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of tlie liard-fought liattle of 2lst- 
22nd Dec.emlier, 1845. For, according 
to Col. R. C. Temple^ the Editor of 
PanjcA Notes and Querus, ii. 116 (1885X 
the village was named after Bhdi Phenl^ 
a Bikh .saint of the l>eginning of the 
century, who lies buried at Mian-ke* 
Tahsil ill Lahore District. 

FETISH, s. A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of wv>rship. 
From Port, fetifo^/eitigo, or fetisso (old 
Spaii./ecA^so), apparently from factUius^ 
s^iiifyitig first •artificial,* and then 
* unnatural,* • wrought W charms,’ Ac. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was at an early date applied by the 
Portuguese to the mi^cat figures, Ac., 
used by natives in Africa and Indi% 
and has thence been adopted Into 
French and English. The word has 
of late years (^uired a sixMsial and 
technical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Gointe. [See Jevons^ Intr, 
to the Science of i^. 166 eeqg.J Bay- 
nouard {Lex, Roman,) has fadmierf 
fachilador^ for •a sorcerer,’ which he 
places under /:i4, i,e, fatum, and cites 
old Catalan fadador^ old Span, kada- 
doTf and then Port feUiceiro^ Ac. But 
he has mixed up the derivativei of 
two different words, faiam and fddu 
Hue. Prof. Max MfiUer quotes, from 
Huratori, a work of 1311 which 
has: ••iocanteUoiieiiiaierilq^ 
vel makfloa, quae fauiwm aett. 

8t^ vulgmter aiqfMUiiiilttr*^ Jba 



fOOttLY. 8ftl riBBFJLY. 


IninaisU hu in a Fnaich 
' ^MMoe (if 1446 : "par lean sorceiiM 
at/metiuvrMa’* 

1467.-“ B Mri the (a el Sey de Beni) 
mnd^ muitoB e aantos ooniielhofl pm 
tonuur l( Ftf de Noaio Sonhor . . . mendaii' 
dolhe tnuito estranhar miae idolijtriaA e 
fettteariait que em mum terras oh iiegros 
tinhSo 6 ui&o.”— C/are«i, Rtatndf, Ckron, of 
J}cm. Jo&o IL oh. Ixv. 

Ce 1539. — que jk por duae veees o 
tmh(Eo tCtado arroydo feytifO, a4 a Am 
de elle iiayr fora, e o rontarein na briga . . /' 
-Piato, ch. xxxiv. 

1562.— “They have many and varioue 
idolairiee, and *deal much in charms (feiti< 
coea) and diWnations.'*— ii. 51. 

1553.— “And tm all the nation of this 
Ktbiopia is much given to sorceries (fel- 
tlQOa) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth abrnti bis sun, the king 
ordered a fsitleo which was used among 
them (in C\>ngo). This fsitiqo lieing tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of liis 
women, of whom he had a suspicion.*'-- 
Harrm^ I. iii. 10. 

1600.— “If they find any Fettisoe in the 

S as they goo (which are their idolatrous 
) Ihey give them xime of their fruit.’* — 
ii. 940, see also 961 . 

1606. — “They all determined to slay the 
Arohhisbop . . . they resolved to d<' « »»>• 
.another kind of death, which they hold to 
lie. not less certain than by the swotvi or 
other violence, and that is by .sorceries 
(fwtim), making these for the places by 
which he had to p^.”— f. 47. 

1613.-“ As fetUceins iisao muyio^ de 
myves de ervas plantas e arvores e ;inimacs 
pera feitiooe e transfigumcfics. . . .'* - 
V0diHhodeKrpdia,U 38. 

1673,— “We saw several the Holy Office 
had branded with the names of FeiUceroes 
or Charmere, or in English WirArds."— 
^Vyer, 166. 

1690.— “They (the Africansl travel no- 
where without their FAtelih alxiut them." 
— Ovingtm^ 67. 

1878.— “The word fetiahlem was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called Dn 
f Vie do Dimx FiUoheSt ou Paraliife de 
tAndeitne de t£mpte acft (a lUh 

euhuUe de la Ingrttie*** It is known that 
thia book was written by . . . the well 
known Freeident de Brosaes. . . . Why did 
the Portagueae navigatora . . . recogniae 
at oaoe wlmt they saw among the Negroes 
el tlM Qotd Coost aa Mtiqoftf The answer 
it clear. Because they theroselvea were 
paifeotly familiar with a faiti«h An amulet 
or taHeman.**-"»ilac MiUlet, Hwieri Logiurei^ 


nSBFIiT, 8. CUled in South 
Indtan riifiuMtilavi by nnmci signify- 


A cotioua qucstum has been db- 
cttfised amongentomologista, Ae., of late 
years^ viz. as to the truth of the 
alle^ rhythmical or i^iichronoas 
dashing of fireflies wlieu visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a 
distinct effect oP this kind. One of 
them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was aware that any 
one had pu1jlishe(^ or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the 
Chaiidor Gh&t, in Nasik District of 
the Boniliay Presidency, in the end of 
May or l>eginning of June 1843, daring 
a fine night preening the rains. There 
was a large ainnhitlieatre of forest- 
covered hills, ana every leaf of every 
tree seemeri to' Ijcar a firCfly. They 
Hashed and inU*j‘initted throu^out 
the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and sympathy. It is, we suppose, 
jM)ssil)le tliat this may have been a 
deceptive impression, though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenoiL In 
fact it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that the «oi- 
//want observers* di<l not observe what 
Uiey alleged. We quote several inde- 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon. 

1579.—“ Among these treeH, night hy 
I nighty did show theroselueK an infinite 
Hwarme of fierie seeming w^onnes flying in 
the aire, whoae bodies (no bigger than an 
ordinario Die) did make a shew, and give 
such light as euer}* twigge ou euery tree had 
beene a lighted caudle, or as if that place 
had becno the starry spheare."— imtts's 
Koyogv, by F. Jf^ldcAer, Hak. Soc. 149. 

1675.- “ We . . . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Right-hand, Imt entred another 
mode us letter Sport, deluding ua with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch'd by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Copies beheld the 
Sight with Horror and Amaaement . . . 
where we found an Host of Fliei, the Siiib* 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder. . . . 
This gave my I'houghte the Oontemidatloii 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, ... the Fire that oon- 
•umos everything seeming rather to drem 
than offend it."— FVyer, 141*142. 

1682.--“ItzeAI|t (de mmr-Wwgea) are so 
oslled by us beoanse at eventiide, whenever' 
th^ fly they bnm so Kke flfe» that fnm a 
t dIshukCe ene lhaoles to see to many laaldm 
I in feet they give Ught enough towiHe hy^ 



FIREFLY. 35^ PlBimSBE. 


. . . They gather in the rainy seaeon in 
great multitudes in the bashes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various kinds. "—ilTiVuAei/r, ii. 291. 

1764.- 

** fire fireflieB trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dan Evening tnxl on rapid Twilight's 
heel, »■ 

His knell was rung.”— Bk, I. 

1824.— 

** Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket 0 )h>s ten thousand eyes. 

Before, behind us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the cojisd exploring.” 

Jleber, ed. 1844, i. 258. 

1866. — “The btishcs literally swarm with 
fireflies, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the elTect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stands prtunincntly for- 
ward, os if lit up with clci-tpic s[i.arks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark —darker from 
the momentary ilhiinination that preceded. 

fla.>hei!i succeed one another every 8 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes when an 
interval of similar duration takes place ; 
as if to .allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour.” — CVtinmm 
Our Tropical Poasre.'tsiMu in Matoyah Ind>jitf 
80-81. 

The passage quoted from Mr. 
Caineroirs book was road at the 
£ntom. Soc, of London in May 1865, 
by the Rev. Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that : 

“Though be was utterly luiablo to give 
an ex|danation of the phenomenon, he 
could so far corroborate Mr. Cameron as 
to say that be had himself witnessed this 
simaltaneous flashing ; he had a vivid 
recollection of o particular glen in the 
Organ Mountain.^ where he bad on several 
occasions noticed the contemporaneous exhi< 
bitionof their light by numerous individiuda, 
as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlan th<3n suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind| which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneously to cliange 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Hates haci never in his ex|)eri- 
ence received the impression of any 
sifiittltaneaus flashing. ... he regarded 
the eotitemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms of inseefla flying among foliage, 
and l)eira continually, but oiuy 
momentaruy, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proc. Entom. Soe. of London^ 1866 , pp« 
94 * 85 . 


Fifteen years li^r at the same 
Society ; ' 

“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of fiutojpo (Corfu aad Albania) the 
simultaneous flajihing of Lueiala iiaUcap 
with intervals of oumplete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to bo seen. . . . He did not 
concur in tho hypotbe.si8 propounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . . . tho noshes are cer- 
tainly intermittent . . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend upon an 
instinctive impulse to omit their light at 
certain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals l>ef'ame assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever be the causes . . . tho fact itself was 
incontestable.”— //><>/. for 1880, Feby. 24, 
p. ii. ; SCO also p. vii. 

1868. — “At Singapore . . . tho little 
luminous beetle commonly known as the 
firefly (lampyris. sp. ign.) is cMjmmoii . . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shiriun siiuultaneously at regulur 
init^rvals, as though by a common impulse ; 
so that their light pulsates, as it vrere, an(l 
the tree is for one moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant {Hnnis, and tho next t» 
almost in U>tal darkness. The intervals 
have aUuit the duration of a second, and 
during the internnssion only one or two 
remain luminous .” — Coifingwoodj RawbUi of 
a yntttraluf, p. 2.65. 

1880 .— “Harbi.ngkrs ov the Monsoon. 
—One of tho surest indications of the ap- 
proach of the Tnr>n.^ion is the spectacle *|>ru- 
seated nightly in tho Mawul taliika, that 
is, at Khandalia and f^Aiioli, whe^re the trees 
are tilled wnh myriads of fireflias, which 
fla.sh tbci>’ [>h.»sphoric light simultaneously. 
Ka<;h tree sudd-mly fla-shes from bottom to 
top. Thousands of trees pre*)entiiig this 
appe.araiice simultaneously, anurd a H|>octaclo 
beautiful, if nut grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before the monsoon .” — Ikccun 
Herald. (From Pioneer Mail^ June 17). 

FIBINGIHEE, s. Pew. Fwram^l^ 
F'iriml; At. A /- Faranj, Ifranfi, Firanji^ 
t.e. a Frank. This term for a European 
is very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci- 
flcsally to the Indian-bom Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
* European,’ implies something of 
hostility or disparagement. (See 
Sonmrat and Elpkinslone below.) In 
South India the Tamil Parang the 
Singhalese Pamngit mean only * Portu- 
guese,’ [or natives epnvertea by liie 
Portuguese^ or by Miih(»umedaii% any 
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Eiinq>ean'^^(j|«uira« Olot$, &v.). St. 
Tbomas^jL. Mount is called in Tam. 

MaJaiy from the ori^nal 
^ Portuguese settlementl. Piringi is in 
Tel. « ‘ cannon/ ((/. B. I\), just as in the 
medieval Mahoiiimedati historians we 
hnd certain luantnuiels for sieges called 
maghribl or •Westerns.' ^nd so 
Farhangi. or Phirangi is used for the 
straight cut and thrust swords intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
weiipon (Sir IV. Elliot, Ind. Antiq. xv. 
30)]. And it may be added that ! 
BaWr, in dtisoribing the V»attle of 
Panipat (1526) calls his artillery 
Farangiha (s(*e Autoh. by Leyden and 
Krskine, p. 306, note. See aLso paper 
by Gen. it. Macbigan, B.E., on early 
Asiatic fire-weapons, in J.A.S. Beng. 
xlv. Pt. i. pp. 66-07). 

c. 930.- Afranjah are of all tboso 
nations the most warlike . . . tho 
organised, the mrist submiAsivo to the 
authority of their niters." — iii. 66. 

c. im— ‘‘They «jall Franchi all the 
Christians of these jiarts from Romania 
weHtwar<l.'’'-/Vpo/ott4, in Oalhay, Ac., 292. 

c. 1350.-'“ Franks. For so they 

term us, not indeed from France, but from 
Frank-land (non a AVanetdaod a Franq^iA) " 
— MarignoUi^ ihid. 3Ji6. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
rhe horses carried by Marigiiolli as a 
present from the Pope to the Great 
Khan arc called “horses of the kingdom 
of Fulang,” ».c. of Farang or Europe. 

13S4. — “Equello nominaro Franchi pre- 
cede da’ Francc‘5K'hi, che tutti ci ap^KiUano 
France«*hi.’'— Vtaggio^ p. 23. 

' 1436.- •* .\t whii-h time, talking of r'a&u'e, 
ho told ino ho we the chief of that Princes 
i'orte knewo wnll enough what the Franchi 
were. . . . Th<Hi knowest, said he, how 
neero wee bee unto Capho, and that we 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
nirther, We (Tataini have tww) eyes, ami 
yo* Franchi one, whereas yo'» (torneng 
him towards the Tartares that wore w«‘ him) 
have neuer a one. , . . BarUiro, Hak. 
Soc. 68. 

c. 1440. — “ Hi 1108 Ftaneoa appellant, 
aiuntquo cum oeteros gontes coeca.s vocont, 
se duobiH oculis, nos unico esse, superiores 
existimantes sc esse prudontia.*'— Cuafi, in 
Boggius, dt Far. Forlunat, iv. 

1498.—“ And when be heard this ha said 
that such |M)ople could be none other than 
Francos, for so they oall us in those parts." 
-^‘HoUiro Ue F. da Gama, 97. 

1560.—“ Habit&o aqui (Tabria) duos na^Ces 
lie ChristSos . . . e buns delles a qui chamdo 
FMuiimmi, estes tem o costume c H, oomo 


DOS ... e outroB sSo Amienoa"— A. Tha- 
Frin>, iHntrario, ch. xv, 

15^.— “Suddenly news came from Tbatta 
that the Flzingia had paseed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.^'— rdrUk-i-Fdibirf, Hi 
MUwt, L 276. 

c. 1610.— “La renomm^e des Vnaigoia a 
estd telle par lenr conquestes en Orient, 
lie leur num y est demeurC pour memoire 
tomelle, en ce qirenoore au}ourd1iuy pax 
toute FAsie et Atrique on appelle du nom 
de Franghi tous ceux qui viennent d*Ood* 
dent." — Moequei, 24. 

[1614.—“. . . including us within the 
word Franqueit."— /'cf/er, LeUfr$, it 299.] 
1616.—“. . . alii Ca/ret et Cafaroi tea 
dicunt, alii Francos, quo nomine omnes 
pasHim Christian i . , . dicuntur." — /orrtV, 
Tk^iaurnt, iii. 217. 

[1623.— “ Franchi, or Christiaas."— P. 
dtlla VaJlt, link. Hoc. ii. 251.] 

1632. . . he shew'd two Passes from 
the Portugals which they call by the name 
of Fringes."-- IF. Bruton, in JUakUyt, v. 32. 

1648. - Mais en ce repas-Ik tout fut bien 
ai'coinmod^, et il y a apparence qu'un cui- 
smier Frangui sen estoit ed^ 4. " — jTtttvratrr, 
V. det Jndes, iii. ch. 22 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 335]. 

1653. — “ Frank signi66 en Turq vn 
Ruroppecn, mi plustost vn Chrestien ayant 
des cheiieux et vn chapeau comma les 
Francois, Anglois. . . i>x la Bovitay-te- 
Gquz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660.— “ The same Fathers say that this 
King (.lehan-Guirc), to b^n in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian rUligion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Franqui, and that after he bad . . . 
even dressed himself in that fashion, he 
called to iu'ni one i*f the chief Omrahs . . . 
this Oinrab . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thin^, 
he thought himself obliged to change his 
mind, luid turned all to raillery." — Aemisr, 
E.T. 92 ; [od. (^ousfnhlr, 287 ; also see p. 8), 
1673.— “Tho Artillery iu which the Frlagis 
are bisled ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
a month." — Fryer, 195. 

1682.--“. . . whether I had been in 
Turky and Arabia (as he was informed) 
and could 9f>cak those languages . . , with 
which they were pleased, and admired to 
hoar from a Frsnge (as they call us)." — 
Hedgt9, Diary, Oct. 29 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 44]. 

1712. — “/riAim IFAs/e, Serdaar Fwil- 
giMUii or CapUin of tho Europeans in the 
Emperors service. , . — Valtatim, iv, 

(Suratto) 295, 

17*55.—“ By Ferin^ I mean all the black 
mitftei (see MuSTEBs) PortugueseCbxistians 
residing in tho settlement as a people distinct 
from the natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal ; and as a p^iple who sprung 
originally from Hindoos or Mussulman." — 
HMKeil, in Lang, 59. 

1774.— “He said it was true, but every- 
body was afraid of the FilinghM.’— Bcig/< 
in Markham s Tibet, 176. 
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1782. — “AinM on Enrop^n est tout ou 
que 1 m Indiexu ooundaMut do plus m^pHs- 
aUe : ils lo nomment Panngiil, nom qu'ils 
donoMunt aux FOrtugais, lonque ceux-oi 
abord^reut dans lour in^s, et c'est un ternie 
qui maique le souverain m^pris qu'ils ont 
pour toutos Im nations do I’Europe." — 
SannenU^ i. 102. 

1791. — **. . . il demwde ll la passer (la 
nuit) dans im des logetnens de la pagoda ; 
mais on Ini refnsa dW coucher, k cause qu'il 
dtcdt ae Si, Pierre^ ChaumUrt 

iiuftenarTSl. 

1794.— <*Feri]igM. The name given by 
the natives of the Decan to Eurojteans in 
general, but generally understood by the 
Engli^ to be coniinea to the Portuguese." 
^-Jtoor*» NamUive, 504. 

[1820.—“ In the southern quarter (of 
Baokergunje) there still exist several original 
Portuguese colonies. . . . They are a mei^re, 
puny, imbecile race, blacker than the natives, 
who bold them in the utmost contempt, 
and designate them by the appellation of 
Caula Ferenghiet, or black Europeans."— 
HamtUoiif iJe^r, of Jliiuiottatit i. 133 ; for 
an account of the Feringhis of Sibpur, see 
Setforidge, Bdkarganf 110 ] 

1824. — “‘Now Hajji,* said the ambas- 
sador. . . . ‘The Fmikg are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast as I hear of 
one Vogf another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until 1 find th^t there 
is a whole herd of them .* " — Jiaiii Balniy cd. 
1835, p. 432. 

1825. — “Europeans, too, are very little 
known here, and 1 heard the children 
continually calling out to us, as we ^<«od 
through the villages, ‘Feringhee, ne Feriu- 
ghe6!*’*-/*5or7li. 43. 

1828,—“ Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a pwitive affront to call 
an Englishman a Feringhee. />i>« of E, 
ii. 207. 

c. 1861.- 

“ There goes my lord the Feiiaghee, who 
talks .so civil and bland, 

But ravM like a soul in Jehannum if 1 
don't quite understand — 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool. . . 

Sir A. (J, Lyall^ Tkt Old Pindar^^, 

The Tibetans are said U) liave cor- 
nmted Firini^iiee into Pelong (or 
FhiUn). But Jaeachke disputes this 
origiji of Pelong, 

TIBMAVS, B, Pers. farmttn^ ^an 
order^ patent, or i>as8port,’ der. from 
*io order.' Sir T. Roe below 
ealls it as if suggestive of the 

Italian for *ai^ature.' 

fl561*«»“. . . wrote him a letter called 
nnaaa* • . Bk. vitt. oh. 99. 

£I6Q3l'*^“Th^ said tliat he hed a Flmiao 
cl ^la Oxand Turk te go overlaad to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal). « . Chuto, Dee. 
viii. eh. 15.] 

1606.— “We made our journey having a 
Finnan (JPtnndo) ol safe conduct from the 
same Soltan of Shiraz."— f, 1406. 

[1614. —“But if Mssible, bring their ohapa 
their Firms, for what they say or promise.*^ 
— /bster, LeUtrtj ii. 28.] 

1016.— “llien I moued him for his favour 
for an English Factory to be resident in the 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy to draw a 
Firma ... for their residence."— «3/r T, 
Rof, in PurchaSj i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 93; 
also see i. 47J. 

1648.— “The 2l8t April the Biuna sent me 
a Finnan or I^etter nf credentials to all his 
lords and Governors. 7*. Van den Brorekt, 
32. 

1673.— “Our Usage by the Phannaiind 

i or charters) granted successively from their 
«'mi>or<ir.s, is kind enough, but the better 
Ivecauso our Naval Power curlts them."— 
Fryer, 115. 

1683. —“They (the English) complain, and 
not without a Cause ; they having a Fhir- 
maund, and Hodgee St^phee Caun’s Per- 
irtrnmji thereon, in &eir hands, which cleared 
them thereof ; and to |r>ay Custome now they 
will not consent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading. Wherefore their desire is 
that for 3,000 rup. Piscash (as they paid 
formerly at Hugly) and *i^000 r. more yearly 
on account of J idgm^ which they are vrilling 
to })ay, they may on that conihtioii have a 
grant to bo CJustomo Free." — Nabob's I^er 
(u Vizier (MS.), in ardor's' IHary, July 18; 
[Ilak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1689.—“. . , by her came Bengal Peons 
who brought in several letters and a fitmaQIi 
from tbe new Nabob of Bengal."— IFAtv/sr, 
i. 213. 

c. 1690. Now wc may see the Mogul's 
Stile in his Fhimmiuui to be sent to Surat, 
OA it stands translated by the Gompany's 
Interpreter."— .4. Hamilton, i. 227 ; [od. 
1744, 1. 230]. 

nSOAL, A Dutch Fucaal; used 
in Ceylon for ‘Sheriflf' ; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island, fit was also 
used in the Dutch settleinenU in 
Bengal (see quotation from Hedget^ 
below). “ In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, J ustice 
of the Peace and Attorney Ceneral in 
criminal coses. The office and title 
of Fiscal wfis retained in British Cochin 
till 1B60, when the designation was 
chanj^l into Tidisildar and 8ub* 
Magi.^tralo." — {Logan^ MaMar^ iii. 

AV.)] 

. . the l»to Duttdi *nMall't 
Bac^io. . ."—See qnetotion Iww Jttdam, 
under DEVIL'S XBA08.] 
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FLOBtOAN; FLOBIKIir, s. A 

HAine atmlied m India to two apecie$ 
of small miBtard, the * Ben^ Florican’ 
{^ffjheatideii be^aleruM^ Ginelin), and 
the Lesser Florican (S. auriiwt^ Latham), 
the Wch of Hind., a word which is not 
in the dictionaries, fin the N.W.P. 
the common name for the Bengal Flori- 
can is cAoroK, P. charz. The name Car- 
moot in Bomlxay (see quotation from 
Forbes below) seems to be khar-mor^ the 
* grass j)eac(x;k.’ Another Mahr. name, 
tanamordy has the same meaning.] The 
orimn of the word Florican is excee<i- 
ingly o>>8cure ; see Jerdon lielow. It 
hx)ks like Dutch. [Th&N.EJ), suggests 
ii connection witli Flanderkiny a native 
of Flanders.] Littre lias: Florican 
. . . Noin a Ceylon d*uii grand c^clias- 
sicr que Ton nrAsume otre un grue.” 
This 18 probably mere inLsa}»j>rehension 
in his authority. 

1780.— “ITie florlkaUt a most delicious 
liird of the buzaird {tic t) kind.'* — Mnurtt^s 
190. 

1785.- 

A floriken tit evo wo »aw 
And kill'd in yonder plen, 

When lo ! it ctime io tiible raw. 

And r(.)iized {sic) the rage of Ben;” 

In ScUm'Karry i, 98. 

1807.— The floriken ih a 8}>ecioMof the 
bustard. , . . The cock is a noble bin’l, but 
ita flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing be broken ... ho will run 
off at Hdch a rate as will biafflc roost .*maniels. 
. . . There are several kinds of the floriken 
. . . the much smaller. . .. 

Both kinds . . . delight in grassy plains, 
keeping clear of hoavy^over.”- U’iiluim/on, 
Oriental Field Sjnurts^ 104. 

1813. Ihe florican or curmextr {Oti* 
kevbara^ Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy id flavour."— -/brftfs, Or. 
Mem. ii. 275 ; find od. i. 501). 

1824. — . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikouL which he had shot the previous 
day. I haa never seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species.'*— .ffeAvr, i. 268. 

1862.—** I have not been able to traoe the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word ‘Florikin,* 
but was onoe informed that the little Bustard 
in Europe was sometimes called Ffanderkin. 
Latham gives the word ^ FUreker* as an 
English name, and this, apparently, has the 
same origin as Ftorihn. -Berdans Birds^ 
2nd ed. n. 825. (We doubt if Jerdon has 
here understood LAtham oorreotly. What 
Latham writes Is, in describing the Patnreae 
BiutefdL which, he says, is the sIm of the 
IMs BustoM: **Inhamis India. CMled 
Plliiarage Plover. ... I And that it it 
known m India by the name of Oomif ; by 
AQMOfilmEiwlUhcaUediVflr^ (Anwe. 


U BjfAOfeU of Bwvfs, 1787, 229.) Here 
we understand ^'^the English'* to be ttie 
English in India, and Flenher to he a 
clerical error for some form of **jCorfh!n/* 
[FlertJuer is not in N.B.D.'\ 

1875: — *'In the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot tkte 
pu^e'crestc||[ florlcaa.'* — Wyllids 

FLOWERED-SILVEB. A term 
applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard quality of silver used in the 
ingot currency of Independent Burma* 
called bv the Burmese yotoet-ni or- 
1 ‘ Red-leaf.' The English term is 
taken from the appctarance of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this jiarticuiar alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stands 
ard is, or was, of aVfout 15 ])er cent, 
alloy, the latter t-unlaining, besideB 
cotqjer, a small proportion of lead* 

I wTiich is necessary, according to the 
Bunnese, for the production of the 
flowers or stai-s (see YuU, Mission to 
A 1 X 1 , 259 seq.). 

(1744. Their way to make flower'd 
Silver is. when the Silver and Copper are 
mix'd aud melted togetlier, and while the 
Metal is litiuid, they put it into a SheJlow 
Mould, of what Figure and M^nitude they 
please, and before the Liquienty is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
Pipe, which makes the Pace, or Fart Mown 
upon, apj^r with the Figures ol Flowers 
or Stars, but I never saw any Buropean or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those rigures api>oar, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
appear. ” — A. od. 1744, it. 41.] 

FLY, s. The sloping, or roof part 
of the ciinvas of a tent i.s so callea in 
India ; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. [The 
N.K.D. gives the primary idea as 

something attached by the edge," as 
a strip on a garment to cover the 
button-holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two fliesy for better 
protection from sun and rain. Tht 
vertical canvas walls are called Kandt 
(see CAHAUT). [Another sense of the 
word is **a quicic-travelling carnage* 
(see quotation in Forbes below).] 

[1784.-** We mil followed in fly-pelma. 
quw.*'— /. Fothesy Or. Jfeiiv. 

2. 88.] 

1810.— **Tke main pert ei the o p ei^s US iii 
of pitching the tent, oonsistiwof nMMiag:the 
flies, may oe peifoniied, aodsomter aOMed* 
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without the walla, ho., beioff preeent/*-^ 
WittuoMm, V. M. ii. 452. 

1816.— 

** The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch'd the marquee, and went to dine. 

The bearers and the servants lie 

Under the shelter of the fly." 

Grand MaClrr^ or Adveniuret 
o/ Qui Hi, p. 152. 

1^. — “After I had changed my ridingr 
^bit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the teat-fly. . . 

Booti OM SaddlfA, by Mrs. Caster, p. 42 
(American work). 

FLTINO-FOX, 8. Popular name 
of the great bat {Ptri^us Edwardsi, 
Qeoff). In the daytime these bats 
roost in large colonies, liundreds or 
thousands of them |)endent from the 
branches of some great ficus. Jerdou 
says of these bats : “If water is at 
hand, a tank, or river, or the .sea, they 
fly cautiously down and touch the 
water, but I could not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely dipped part 
of their bodies in” {Mammals of India, 
p. 18b The truth i.s, as Sir George 
Yule nas told us from his own observa- 
tion, that the bat in its skimming 
flight di]M its breast in the water, and 
then ininibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur. Probably ibis is the 
fiwt record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been positively as- 
sured by natives that on the Odeyj>orc 
lake in Bajx>utana, the crocofliles rise I 
to catch the.s*5 liats, a.s they follow in 
line, touching the water. Pancy fly- 
fishing for crocodile witli sucli a fly ! ” 
(XkmmumcfUim fnm M.-Geu, H. H. 
JKealinge.) [On the ot)i€*T hand Mr. 
Blanford says ; “ I ha^ e often observe^l 
this habit : the head is lowered, the 
animal pauses in its flight, and the 
water is just touched, I Iwlieve, by the 
tongue or lower jaw. I have no doubt 
that some W'ater is drunk, and thi.s is 
the opinion of both Tickell and 
M*Master. Tlie former savs tliat 
flying-foxes in confinement efrink at 
afi hours, lapping with their Umgues, 
The latter nas noticed many other 
bats drink in the evening as wtdl as 
the flying-foxes.” {Mammalia of India, 

268).J 

1298.—“. . . all over India the birds and 
beasts are eutirery different from «mni, all 
hot . . . the Quail. . « . Por example, they 
have bats— 1 mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind ; 
w3b their birds of ibis kind are as big as a 
^gothawkP'^-ifevsoPofe, Bk. iib ch. 17. 


c. 1328;— “There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful I By day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree.” — Friar 
Jordanus, p. 19. 

1555. — “ On the road we occasionally saw 
trees whose top reached the skies, and on 
which one saw marvellous bats, whose wings 
stretched some 14 palms. But these Imts 
were not seen on every tree." — A’ rfi *Ali, 91. 

fc. 1590. —Writing of the Sarkar of Kabul, 
*AduI Fa^i says.; “There is an animal called 
a flying-fox, which flies upward about the 
sjHice (u a yard." This is copied fnim Baber, 
and the animal meant is perhaps the flying 
squirrel. — in, ed, Jarrttt, ii. 406. 

[1623. — “I saw Batts 08 big as Crows." — 
P. drlla Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 103.] 

1813. — “The enormous bits which darken 
its branches frequently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their rcsoniblance to that animal arc not 
improperly c.'illwl flying-foxea." -- 
Or. Mnn. iii. 246 ; [2nci od. ii. 269 J. 

fl869. — “They (in Batchian)areahnoHi the 
only |)eoplo in the Archipelago who eat the 
OTcat fruit-eating K'lts called by us * flying 
foxea’ . . . they are generally ccH>kcd with 
abundance of Hpicc.s and condimonts, und 
are really very g<v»d eating, something like 
hare."— ira/Za/v, Maloif Anhip., cd. 1890, 

p. 

1882. — . . it is a common belief in 
some places that emigrant ctvilies hang with 
hea<is downward, like flying-foxus, or are 
ground in mills f(jr oil. Mad, 
Dec. 13, p. 579. 

F0GA8S, s. A word of Port, origin 
used iu ri. India : /of/apo, from fogo, 
*fir«/ a cake baked in embers. It is 
composed (d lujiiced radish with <*hil- 
Ues, &o., u.s<;d as a .s(;rt. of curry, ami 
eaten with rice. 

1.55-1. — “. . . fee i in us iter per ariUKjnas et 
non infrugifencH Bulgarorum convalles : quo 
fero tem(x^ro pani usu niinni.s Knlx:inericio, 
fugaciAB stjcnni.** -liMsbequii Epiit. i. p. 42. 

FOLIUM INDICUM. (8ee MALA 
BATHBUM.) The article a]>[ieara under 
thi.s name iu Milhurn (1813, i. 283), a.s 
an article of trade. 

FOOL’S BACK, 8. (For Rack see 
ARRACK.) Fool Rack \h originally, as 
will l>e seen fmrn Garcia and Acosta, 
the name of t he strongest distillation 
from toddy or sura, the * flower * 
in H. and Mohr.) of the spirit. But 
tlie ‘striving after meaning ^caused the 
English corruption of thU name to be 
apj^ied to a p^uliarly abominable and 
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))eniicioiiB spirit^ in which, accordii^ 
to the atetement of varioua old writers, 
the stinging sea-blubber was mixe^ or 
even u aistjllation of the same, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 

1563. — . . this ^ra they distil like 

brandy {aym ardt^nte): aod the result is a 
liquor like brandy ; and a raa steeped in 
this will burn as in the cose of brandy ; and 
this fine spirit they call which means 
* flower ' ; and the other quality that remains 
they call oiraoa, mixi^ with it a small 
quantity of the first kind. . . — Garcia, 
f. 67. 

1578. la qual (jruru) «n vosos 

despuoH distilan, para hazer agu^i ardiente, 
de la qual una, a que olios llaman Fula, 
<pieqiiiere 'dor.ir * fior,’ os mas fina ... y la 
sof^nda, que llaman Orraca, no tantci.'*— 
Aco»Ut^ p. 101. 

1588. — ** This Sara beini^ [lieeingj distilled, 
is called Fula or Nipc [see NlPAj, and is 
iw excellent ayaa as any is made in 
J)ort of their best renish [ronnish] wine, but 
this 18 of the finest kinde of distillation." — 
LinscKitt^tn^ 101 ; [Hak. S<x:. ii. 48). 


(q.v.) at Bmedi^Ouidy, and other em- 
benments, on which account they are 
aiflo known as ‘Salt Batty [see BATTA] 

g .a rice) -grounds.’ Tlie Court or 
irectors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to 1>e 
leased rent-free to the reclaimers for 
a number of yeahs, after which a small 
quit-rent w^ to be fixed. But as 
individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the emliankmenta, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumstances, for many years gave rise 
to dispute.^ and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and other like .subjects. The 
hinds were known by the title FonUb 
from the iH*culifir tenure, which shoula 
perhaps lie from /cro, ‘a quit- 

rent.’ The Indian Act VI. of 1851 


1631. — “ DciiABiJS . . . Apfkarot tc etiaro 
a vinij ncc Arac (.'hmoiii^i, Ahhorrero? 

Bostius. Usuni eoinmondM, abuAUin 

alx>minor . . at canu }>ejuf4 ot un^iie 
vitaudiirn est quod ('hinen*«es avarifimmi 
aimul ct listutissinii hi^M'iiuni, inixtU Holo 
IhuriiH in man rtuctuantibiL*», {Minin t . . . 
eaipid tiun exurontis sunt caU»na ut s«»lo 
ttttactu vesiciiH in cute exoitcut. ..." -Jar. 
Hontxi^ Ui$t. Stit. Mtd, Diai. iii. 

1673.— ‘‘ Among the worst of these (oiasea 
of fU8ca«<c) Fool Rack (Hnmdy made of 
Iihdjbrr,iiT Varril, by tlio PartHiJiih^ lHicaiii<« 
it swims always* in a BhiV»>M?r.'a.s if nothing 
else were in it ; hut touch it, and it sitings 
like iiettlea ; the latter, iHscaiiae .siuling on 
the Waves it boars up like a Vortugnar 
Careif (sM)© CARAVEL) ; It i«, being taken, 
.a Geliy, and distilled cauwb those that take 
it to l»o Fools. ..." -Frgrr, 68B8. 

[175*3. — “ . . . that fiery, single and 
simple distilled spirit, oallcd Fool. with 
which onr eeainon were too fr©i{uo]itly 
intoxicated."- 457. 

[1868. --“The first a{nril tliat {laasCs over 
is called ‘phtU.'"- ■/?. //. Potrril^ Handbook, 
JCcim. Prod, of Punjab, 311.] 

FOOZILOW, TO, V. The i!ni>era- 
tivc n’biisldo of the II, verb p^kusldmty 
‘ to natter or cajole,* uscii, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (.see BUNNOW, 
FIJOKAROW, LITGOW), an a vcrluil iu- 
finitive. 

F0RA8LAiroS,s. This is a term 
pi*.culiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portuguese. 
They are lands reclaimed from the sea, 
by the oonstruction of the Valburd 


arranged for the U;rmination of these 
differences, by extinguishing the dis- 
puted rights of Ghjvernment, except in 
reganl to lands taken up for public 
puriK>se.s, aiul by the constitution of a 
Foni.s Land ('om mission to settle the 
w’hole matter. This wwk was com- 
pleted by Ottolx‘r 1853. The roads 
from the Fort crossing the “Flats,” or 
Foraa Lands, between Malal>ar Hill 
and Parell were generally known as 
“the Fonts bul this name 

seems to have j*;i.ssea away, and the 
MunicitKi) ('oniniissioners have super- 
.sedivi tnat general title by such names 
a.s iMerk Koad, Bella^w Road, Falkland 
Hoad. One name, ‘ (’omatiee-poors 
5 Forest R^iad,’ jierhaps nresjerves the 
old generic title under a aisguise. 

ForasdArs are the holders of Fofas 
T ^piia, See on the whole matter 
Bombay SrUdicn*^ No. III., New 
Seriea,' 1854. Ilie following ^aint 
quc4ation i.s frt^ni a petition of Foras- 
ctfirs of Mahim and other plac^ re- 
garding some points in the vrorking of 
the Commi.s8ion : 

1852.—“. . . that the caae with respect to 
the old and new salt batty mMunda, nay 
it ploaiie your Honble. Boara to oonffidw 
deeply, is totally different, because in thw 
origiDal state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as toss, nor these munde 
were of that state as cme oould saddle him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof ^Ih 
leases or grants even for that smaller rant 
as the fiMm is under the denominslion ol 
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fmt is same other denomination to it^ be- 
oanse the d^th of these g^roands at the time 
wheb sea-water was running over them was 
so much that they were a perfect sea-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
PlareU." — In Selediow, as above, p. 29. 

FOUJDAB, PH0U8DAB. &c., s. 
Properly a military ^commander (P. 

‘a uiilitary force,* fauyddr^ ‘one 
nolaing such a force at his disposal 
or a military governor of a aistrict. 
But in India," an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and juri.^dic- 
tion in criminal matters. Abo used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the Ain, a Faujddr 
is in charge of several jMrgunnahs 
under the Sipdh-sdldr^ or Viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the Subah {Ghdwin^s 
Ayeefij i. 294 ; [Jarreti^ ii. 40]). 

1683.— “The Fousdar received another 
Perwanna directed to him by the Naliob of 
Dacca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 
soever trading with any 
Hfdge*^ J>iary, Nov, 8 ; [Hak. 8oc. i. 13*>]. 

[1687. — “Mullick Bnrcoordar Fhousdir- 
dar of Hughly,'’— ita/. ii. Ixv.] 

1690. — “ ... If any ThefU or Robberies 
are committed in the Country, the Fousdar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them. . . .** — (hnngUm^ 232. 

1702. — . . Perwannas directed to all 
Fonjdars.’'— W'AftfAr, i. 40.5. 

[1727.— “Fouidaar.*' See under HOO- 
OLY.] 

1754.- -“The Phousdar of Vellore . . . 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Aily.’'.-Onwc, i. 872. 

1757.-“ Phousdar, . . /i«, 157. 

1783.— “A compbint was made that Mr. 
HastiDgs had sold the office of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Kb&n JehAn 
Khfi&i on a corrupt agreement.’*— 11 /b' 

part 0% Affairs of indioy in Burke^ vi. 645. 

1766.—“ ... the said phousdar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receipt m bribe to the 
fatm of the city, meaning Warren Has- 
tinga, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees a 
year.**— Hastings, in ibuL vii. 76. 

1809. — “The Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, anda pillao.*’— Zxf. VaVentia, i. 409. 

1810. - 

“ Fmr ease the harass’d Fonldar prays 

When crowded Courts and sult^ days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the cause he bears 

The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The eulprit's final doom.** 

JAms fiy Womea iSTcif inps, 

l$24.— ‘*A messenger came from *he 
*rwijdfth* (chateUain) of Suromuntrngur, 
mmg why we were not content with the 


ouviers at first assigned to us.’*— ATetcr, i. 
i&2. The form is here pbinly a misreadings 
for the Bishop on next page ^Yfa Foujdnr. 

FOUJDABBT, PHOUSDABBT, 

H. P./ouyddrl, a dbirict under a/oty- 
ddr fsee FOUJDAR) ; the office and 
jurisaiction of a faiijdar; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,* 

‘ criminal * as opjxiBed to ‘ civil * justice* 
Thus the chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bomliay, up to 1863, was termed the 
Foujdary Adawlut, corresponding to 
the Nizamut Adawlut of Bengal. (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802. — “ The Governor in Council of Fort 
St. George has deemed it to be proper at 
this time to establish a Court of rosdarry 
Adaulut.” — Pro*'L in Logan, MaJat^ar, it. 
360; iu. 351.] 

FOWBA. s. In Upper India, a 
mattock or large hoe ; the tool gener- 
ally employed in diggijig iu most part.s 
of i ndia. Pro|x*.rly speak i ng ( H . )p/wf ord. 
(See MAMOOTY.) 

[1679.— (Streaking of diamond digging) 
“ Others with iron pawraes or sjiades heave 
it up to a heap .” — K Master, in Kxskmi MiUi, 
147. 

[1848. -“’On one side Bedulbh and one 
of the gmsRcutters were toiling away with 
I fowrahs, a kiml of sjKide-pickaxe, making 
wator-coursfH.”— Jfrs. Macktntir, Lif^ in thr. 
Miarivn, i. 373,] 

1880.—“ It so fell out the other day in 
Cawn];>oru, that, w'hen a /sificari endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for 
taking wate. for irrigation from a pond* 
they knocked him down with the handle 
of a phaoia and cut off bis head with the 
blade, which went on inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet.”— Pirm^tr Mail, Maix'b 4. 

FOZ, PLYING. (SeeFLYIMO FOX,) 

fbaza^ fabasola. fba 

ZIL, FBAIL. 8. kT.fdrmUiy a weight 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian seas. As usual, it varied much 
locally, but it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs., and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (sntiUler) 
maund and the Baliar ; the fdtidla 
being generally equal to t^n (small) 
maunds, the &alufr equal to 10, 15, or 
20 fdrtaloi. See Barbtmt (Hak. Soc.) 
224 ; MiUmmy i. 83, 87, &c. ; 

Uuful Tabbn, by Thomas^ pp. 116, 110. 

1510.— “They deal by fiuaaala, wbleb 
/arasola weighs about twenty^lTe of our 
nn/*^Varama, p. 170. On this Dr. 
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Badgwr ootM: is th* iduml of 

J(9fmla • . , ttlU in ordiiuury use among the 
Aimbi of tile Had Sea and Persian Gulf ; bat 
I am unable to Terify (its) origin.” Is the 
word, whiob is sometimes called fraxlt the 
same as a fiuii, or basket, of dgs t And 
again, is it possible that/Irsaki is the ‘same 
word as *parulj* through Isitin partMfat 
We see that this is Sir R. Burton's opinion 
(OamOens, iv. 3M) ; \Awb, Nighu, vi. 312] ). 
{The N,EnD^ says : “0. F./ray«/ of unknown 
origin.”] 


nsid.— “ Faraiola.” 

wboo.] 


See under EAGLE- 


1&54.— ‘**The bmr (see BAHAB) of cloves 
in Ormuz contains 20 fura^oU, and besides 
these 20 ffara^olas it contains 3 maunds 
(sidos) more, which is called picotUm (see 
PICOTA).”~A. AW2, p. 6. 


[1611.— “The weight of Mocha 25 Iba. 
11 oz. ever}' frasula, and 15 frasulas makes 
a bahar.” — /Jawm-j, i. 123.] 

1793.— “Coffee r»er Frail . . . Rs. 17.”~ 
Bombay Courior^ July 20. 


FBEGUEZIA, s. This Portuguese 
woni for *a parish* appears to have 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c* 1760.— “Tlio island . . . still continues 
divided into three Roman Catholic pambes, 
or Ftwgneiiaa, as they call them ; which are 
Btmbay, Makim.^ and t/ros^, i. 


FULEETA, s. Properly P. palUa 
or /of i/a, *a slow-match, of a match- 
lock, but its usual collocpnal Anglo- 
Indian application is U» a c^>tton slow- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
silver tul>e. This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras Bamasammy (q.v.). 

PULEETA-PUP, 8, This, in 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
repertory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of *' fritter-puff* ! 

PUBLOUOH, ». This word for a 
soldier's htave has acquired a lu^culiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those eiuploved in Indian service. It 
apjmrs to nave been first made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Veriof 
^leave of absence,* in the early part, of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the warn of the Netherlanda It is 
uied by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
eemd in those warn : 


1025^— 

Pmnybay^ /wn. Where h the deed t hast 
thou it with thee T 

Picklock. No. 

It isa thing of greater coueequeiioe 
Than to be borqe about in a blaek box 
like a Low-Country ▼erlotfs, or Welsh 

brief.” 

The Staple of Newt, Act v. ee. 1. 

PUBNAVEESE, n.p. This once 
familiar title of a famous Mahratta 
Minister (Nana Fumaweoe) is really 
the Persian fard-nariUy ^statement 
wTiter,* or secretary, 

[1824.— “The head civil Moot is the 
Fnmaveie (a tem almost 8 ynon 3 rmoas with 
that of minister of finance) who reoeivas the 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
revenue. ” — Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. 
i. 531.] 

PU8LY, adj. Ar.— P, /of/l, relat- 
ing to the fast, season or crop. 
This name is applied to certain aol^ 
eras establi.shed for use in revenue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahoimiiedan rule In India, to meet 
the iucouveuience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of corre^nd- 
ence with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
hv Akbar, applying to different parts 

his dominions^ intended to accommo- 
date themselves as far as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.h. 9633sa.d. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies. [See Ain, ed. 
Jarreit, ii, 30.] The Fatll year of the 
Decciiu again was introduced by Shall 
Jehan when settling the revenue system 
of the Mahratta couiiti^ in 1636 ; and 
as it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, tw’o years in 
advance of the others. 

Two of the.se fatiH years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, ’viz. 
the P'asll of Upper India, under which 
the Ftisli year 1386 began 3nd April 
1878 ; and that of Madras, under which 
Faill year 1286 began Ist July 1877, 

PUTWA, a. Ar, fatnjd. The de- 
cision of a council of men learned in 
Maboiumcdan law, on aiw point 
Moslem law or morals. But techni- 
cally and s])eci6cally, the deUveranoe 
of a Mahommedan bw-offioer on a 
case put before binu Such a deliver- 
anee was, as a rub, given ofiebSy and 



GALEE. 


GALLMQALLE. 


in writing, by such an officer, who 
was attached to the (Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge’s de- 
cision. (See more particularly under 
ADAWLXrr, CAZEE aiti LAW-OmCER.) 

1796. — 'Mn all instancea wherein the 
Fntwah of the Law-offioen of the S'izaviHt- 
Adauiat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to the Court to be just 
and equitable. . . VJ. of 1796, § ii. 

1836. — “And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
acchsed of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Law- 
Officer. • . — Act XXX. o/*1836, regarding 

Thtggeey § iii. 


OALEE, 8. H. gd/i, abuse ; bad 


[1813. — “ . , . the grossest galee, or 
abuse, resounded througnout the camp.”— 
BrtmghJton^ lAtter* frcrm a Mohr. cd. 

1892, p. 205. 

(1877. — “You provoke mo b> give you 
gaii (abuse), and then you cry out like a j 
neglected wife,** — Affarrigce^ The dig of 
Sumhintj li. 2.] 

GREECE, 8. Domestic Hindu- 
stani gdlU, ‘a pair of braces,’ from the 
old-fashioned gallow$^ now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] where the form is gallowm. 


Gallos^ inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, &c.}. (Prof. Childem 
(5 eer. Notes db Queries^ iii. 166) writes : 
“ In Sinhalese it is GdUa^ the etymolc^ 
of which is unknown ; but in any case 
it can have nothin^ to do with * rock,* 
the Sinhalese for wiiich is gala with a 
short a aTid a single Tennent ha.s 
been entirely misled by lieinaud in 
supposing that (.lalle could l>c the 
KaUi of me old Arab voyages to China, 
a |x)rt which certainly lay m the Malav 
seas. (See CAIAY.) " 

1618.—“ He tried to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrivetl in 3 days, 
but he could not make it becaune the wind 
was contrary, ho he tucked about for 4 days 
till he made the t)ort of Qalls, which ia in 
the south part of the inland, and entered it 
with hi.s w'hole srpitulmn ; mid then our 
people went ashore killing cows and plunder- 
ing whatever they could find.”- Corrni, 
ii. 540. 

15.53. — “In which Island they (the 
ChincHc), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call Chingdf/a, and the (leople 
themselves ('hintjaHas. pxirticnlarly tiutee 
who dwi‘ll fi\>rn Ponta de Oille onwards, 
facing the south and cost. Kor adjoimng 
that point they ftmnded a (*ity called 
Tanabar^ (see DONDEBA HEAD), of which 
a large )>art still stands ; and from being 
hard by that Capa of Oille, the rcHt of the 
i people, wh») dwelt from the middle of the 
Island upwards, called the inhabitants of 
I this (lart Chingdila, and their language the 
same, as if they v\mld say language or 
jHJOple of the (^kt\s of — HarrnSj III. 

li. cap. 1. (This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

(1554.— ‘ He went to the port of Oabali- 
aoama, ^bich our people now call Perto da 
Oala.” - Castauhrda^ ii. eh. 23. | 

o. 1568. — ** 11 piotta fl'ingannb {jer ciochh 
ii Capo di Oalli doll* IroU di 8eilan hutta 
assai in mare." — t'tsare de* Federici^ in 
Uamusio. iii. 396v. 


QALLK , POINT DE, n.p. A 15H5.— “ Doiw haver nauigabi tre giornl 


rocky cape, covering a small barliour 
and a town with old fortihcatiou.H, in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
coa&ng-place of mail-steamei's. The 
Portugese gave the town for crest a 
cock {Gallo\ a legitimate pun. The 
aerious derivations of the name are 
iittmerous. Pridham says that it is 
Oalla^ *a Rock,’ which is proliable. 
But Chitty says it means Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars (m. Tamil people) from 
. . this part of the country having 
been anciently set aside by Havana 
for the breeding of bis cattle” (ChyAm 
OoaettMr, 1832, p. 92). Tennent a^n 
says it wee wled after a tribe, the ! 


flcnza vedor terra, al {>rimodi Moggio fummo 
in viata di Ponta di Oallo, ]a({iUfclo h aaaai 
pericolcjaa da c<»ateggiar«.’' — O. f. 19, 

1661. — “ Die Stadt Panto-Gale iat im 
Jahr 1640 vorroittebt C«ott4Mi gnadigoai 
Beegen durch die Tapferkeit den (>>mtiian- 
daiiten Jacob KfMttor don Neiderli&ndeii su 
toil geworden.** — H'. tSrAulze, 190. 

1691, --“ We (Msmad by Ohjkj Cdfno^n, 
and came to Pnntogale."- ynlf nlijn, ii AO. 

OALUmALLB, s. A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spear), Hind. galgaL 

1621.—“ Aho the juitia, Taoootnon Doni^ 
mt ni word to gave oaer nalditf galleiatle 
in oar howie we hired of China Gapt.* 
becaoee the white lyme did trowhle the 
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player or singing man, next neighbour. . . 

— Oockii Diatyf ii. IW. 

OAIiLEVAT, s. The name applied 
to a kind of ^lley, or war-lK)at with 
oars, of small OTaught of water, which 
continued to be employed on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half 
of the 18th century. The W’ork quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
tvaits to be “large boats like Graves- 
•end Tilt-l)oat8 ; they carry about 6 
C'arvel-Quns and 60 men at small arms, 
4ind Oars ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a Man-<»f-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They 
are principally used for landing Troops 
for a Descent. . . (]». 22). The word 

is highly inUiresting from its genea- 
logical tree ; it is a (lescendant of the 
gt‘eat historical and numerous family 
of tlie Galley (galley, gjiliot, galleon, 
galea.ss, galleida, galeon< ino, &c.), and 
It is almost cerUiinlv the immediate 
jiarent of the liardfv less historical 
JoUy-boal^ wlii<h plays so im]K.>rtant a 
part in British naval annals, [Prof. 
hkeail i^kes jolly-boat to be an English | 
adaptation of Dani.sh joUe^ ‘ a yawl » ; j 
Mr. Foster remarks that joilyrntt as ; 
an English word, is at. leavt jks old 
as 1495-97 {Oppenhrim^ A'trivd ,4*- 
counts arul, Invent orifs^ Navy 
viii. 193) {Letters^ iii. 296).] If this W 
true, whiih we can h.irdfv doubt, we 
sliJill have three of the Isjals of the 
British man-of-w’ar iuviiig their names 
{quod vnnime rertjt !) to I ndiaii originalis 
vi/„ the CutUVy the IHnyy, and the 
Jolly-boat to catiir, dingy and galle- 
vat. This last derivation we take 
fnun Sir J. 0'ampl»eirs Bombay Gazetteer 
(xiii. 417), a work that cme can Iiariily 
mention without admiration. This 


writers of the 9th century, such as 
the CoTitimiator of Theophanes quoted 
Ijelow, and the Emperor Leo. We 
shall 6nd lielow' the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalia, which looks like an Arabi7,ed 
adoption from a Medit^^rranean ton^e. 
The Turkish, t8o, still has hUyun mr a 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adoption from galeone. The origin of 
galuey is a very obscure question. 
Amongst other suggestions mentioned 
by Diez {Ktym. IVoHerb.^ 2nd ed. i. 198- 
199) is one from ya\e6%, a shark, or 
from ya\e<ijTfiff a sword-fish — the latter 
wry Kiiggeslive of a galley with its 
aggressive beak ; another is from*74Xij, 
a vrord in Hesychiiu?, which is the 
apjiarent origin of ^gallery* It is 
jxxssible that galenta^ galibtey may have 
l»een taken directly from the shark or 
swtird-fisli, though in imitation of the 
gal^a al re-ad v in use. For we shall 
see l»elow that yaliot was iwed for a 
]>irate, [The N.K.D, gives the Eun> 
)K*an 5-ynonym«nis >vords, and regards 
the ultimate etyinob'g}' of galley as 
unknown.] 

Th«' word yalUvnt seems to come 
directly from ilie grtf^obi of the. Portu- 
gue-si* and other S. Eurof^yiu naiifins, 
a kind of inferior galley with only 
; <»ue bank of f«ir.s, whi<’h appears under 
I the form anlion in Joiuville, infra (not 
, to 1 h.» coiifoundtKi with the yalhvns of a 
j lat*T period, which were larger ves.'S^'ls), 
j find often in the 13th and I4lb centuries 
I as tjaleotoy yalulee, &< . It is constantly 
j iiieniionKl >is forming j>art nf the 
I Portuguese tlt^els in Imiia. Bhiteau 
: ilefines “a Muall galley with 

I one imtst, ami with 15 ‘>r 20 benches a 
! side, and one ivir U> each bench.” 


writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, gnlbat^ is now generally 
used by the natives in Bond my waters 
for lar^ foreign veasel:^ sucli as Etigli.*%h 
3hi|i8 and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it Ufjalioj a word for a .small boat used 
oil the shores of the Re<l Sem (see J^ozy 
and Kng,^ p. 276), which apiH»Ars Ixdow 
ill a quotation from Ihn mt.uta>, and 
which vessels were called by the early 
Portuguese gcUvas. Whether this won! 
is the parent of galley and its deriva- 
tives, as Sir J. Oampladl thinks, must lie 
vei^ doubtful, for galley is much older 
iu European use than he seems to think, 
«s the quotation fnm Asser shows. 
The worn also occurs in Bysantine 


a. Galley. 

c. — .And then the incursion of the 
Uuxsian.'^ {twv ’ Pu'j'i afllicted the Roman ter- 
ritory (thiMK.* nro A Scythian nation of rude 
and ’savage ebameterk devastating I\»ntus 
. . . and investing tne City itself when 
Michael was away ongatred in war with the 
fshmoelites. ... So this incursi<m of these 
{loople attliofoti the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the fleet 
on CreU', which with some 20 cymharia, 
and'7 gaUeys {yaXtat), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, demoding 
9 i>metitD«s on the Cyclades Islands, .and 
»i>metime8 on the whole coast fof the n^) 
right up to Proconneau8.'’---rAsopa<Mi%s Cba- 
iinnatiof lib. iv. 38-34. 

A.D. 877 . — ' “Crescebat insuper diebos 
singulis pervorsonun numems ; adeo qul- 
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dem, jut si tripinta ox da millia uaa die 
necarentor, alii auocedebant nrnnero dupli- 
cate. Tano rex Aelfredua jiuait c^mbaa ei 
gmltM, id est longas nayea, fabneari per 
regniun, ut navali proelio boatibua adven- 
taiitibaa obviaret." — Amr. Antialet Her, 
Gut* Aeffndi Mogni, ed. 1722, p. 29. 

c. 1232. — ** fin cele nayie de Oenevoia 
avoit aoiaBante et dia glUeit, mout bien 
anuto; cheuetoine en eatoieiit dui grant 
home de Gene. . . ." — GuUlauine de Tyr^ 
Texte Franvaia, ed. Paulin Paruy i. 393. 

1243. — Under this year Matthew Paris 
gita into the mouth m the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
diiferenee of accent with which galea in 
its two senses waa pronounced : 

** In tenria galeaa, in aquis formido galelae : 

Inter eaa et eas oonsulo cautua eaa.'* 

1249 . — ** Lora a'eamut notre gaMe, et 
alames bien une grant lieuo avant qua li una 
ne p^last k Vautre. . . . Lora Tint measirea 
Phelippes de Monfort en un gallon,* et 
eaoria au roy : * Sires, aowa, parUSa h roatre 
frere le oonte de Poitiers, qui eat en cel 
autre Teasel.’ Lora eacria li roya : * Alume, 
alume ! * ”-~yctari//s, ed. de Wailly, p. 211 

1517.—“ At the Archinale ther (at Venice) 
«e saw in makyng iiii” (i.€. 30) new galgee 
and.galjo Baaturda, ai^ gtlyo Sotyltea, 
beaydthey that be in Tiage in the kaTcn.”— 
Torku^tonU PUffrimagt, p. 8. 

1542. — “ They said that the Turk had sent 
Cffdera to certain lords at Alexandria to 
make him up gnlloyi (po/is) in wrought 
timber, to be sent on camels to Sues ; and 
this they did with great diligence . . . in- 
aomuch that erery day a gglley was put 
together at Sues . . . where they were 
makmgupWg^dlgye, and 12 galeen und 
also amaQ rowing-TeaaeU, such as eatvra, 
much awifter than oura*”— Correa, iv. 237. 

Ih Jaiia* 

1612. — “ . . . and cominff to Malaca and 
consulting with the OenerA they made the 
best arraDgements that they oouid for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla . . « auflicient 
for any need, for it conidated of seven 
Ogleotei a calatnute (TL a igagBloel, flve 
5aiifM,T ftnd one Bocarro, ICl . 

1615. — “You must knew that in 1605 
there had come from the itetno^.s. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Oon^Tcs Tibau ... of 
hondile peientage, vno betook himself to 
Bengal and eommienoed life as a soldier; 
end afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
d suit (wbieb farms the chief traffic in 
those pai^), and acquiring some capital in 
this bnrinsss, with that he bought a Jelia, 
a himi of yesael that ia there used for 
flighting aj^ trading at once.’ — /M. 431. 


•MMtebsmMieiSinotof laterdaya Hes 

abm. 

I “Akliddbmt/'isaUthatCiawfUidtelU.- 
MMmu 1HU, ay. (“JSsalfM, a native sailing- 
yaiasl with two masts ’^--WilSaii^ ; 

“ jBImrisfif, aomt van boot asst twsa masteu ' — 
Vac ByaHiga^ jrelarBahhJDM.) 


1684.— “Many others (of the Firingis) 
who were on board the set fire to 

their vessels, and turned their faces towarda 
hell. Out of the 64 large dingfos, 57 ghrdbe, 
and 200 Jeliyas, one ghrdb and two JaUFme 
escaped.^’ — Capture of Hoogly in 1634* 
Badekdh A'dnio, in Elliot, vii. 

C. Jalba, Jeloa, &c. 

c. 1830.— “We embarked at this town 
(Jedda) on a vessel called jalha which be- 
longed to Roshld-eddln al-alfl al-Yamai^ a 
native of ]^b8h.”>-/&n Batuta, ii. 158. The 
Translators comment: “A large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitohM together 
with cooo-Qut fibre.” 

1518.—“ And Merocem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Bultau, who waa in 
Cambaya ... no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken . . . than he gave up all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termina- 
tion, and obtained permisriou from the King 
of Cambaya to go to JudA . . . and from 
that port set out for Sues in a shallop” 
(gslnn).— Hak. Soo. iii. 19. 

1588.—“ . . . before we arrived at the 
Island of Rock^ we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
Q^flgt, or Terradoi, which are the namca of 
the vessels of that country.”— i^iafo, in 
‘Cogan, p. 7. 

[1611.—“ Mmuengers will be sent along 
the coast to give warning of any Jelbu or 
•hip approaching.”— /Am vers, Letten, t. 94.] 

I 1690.— “ In this is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabbs or OelOM.^'— Ovuigkm, 
467. 

d. Galliot, 

in the first quotation we have galioi in the 
sense of “ pir»te.’' 

c. 1232.— “L’en leur demanda de quol 
terre ; il respondirent de Flandres, de Bol- 
lando et do Friso ; et ce estoit voirs quo il 
avoiont estA guliot ot ulague do mer, bion 
buit anz , or s’estoient repenti et pour 
penitence venoient en pelorinage en Je- 
rusalem.”— f /«»//. de Tyr, as above, p. 117. 

1837.— “. . . que ellosdoivont j^tir pour 
uenir au seruice du roy lo jer J. de may 
I'an 337 au plus tart e doiuent iknuter les 
d. 40 gaMes |>our quatre mois 144000 florins 
d'or, paycz eu partiepv la oompagnie des 
Bardes . . . et 2000 autres florins pour 
viretons et 2 gallotM.”— Cbnfiiaot with 
OtmtMt fttr Sumre of PkUip Pa/Sens, 
f]Uoted by J<if, ii. 337. 

1518.— “Tlia Governor put on great pres- 
sure to embark the force, and stmrted uom 
Cochin the 20th SeptemW, 1518, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foists, taking 3 gmllgfm 
{mdU) and one galewtu. two briMtioea 
(lurpun^f), four oaravels, and tba rent 
round shipa of small sixe."— Cbrmi, H. 589. 

1546.—“. . . pera a gualTgU em qua ha 
d’an^ o aloma do maar.’— if. 
romfia, 289. 
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1662.-*>" Ab aocm m thii iMWt reached the 
Sublime Porte the 8an^k*of Katif waa 
ordered to lend Murad'Beg to take com* 
tuand of the fleet, enjoining him to leare in 
the port of Bamora one or two 8hip8. Are 
galleys, and a gaUot/'—iSPufi *Al%t p. 4e. 

,, *'They (the Portuguese) had 4 
cihtpB aa big as carracks, 3 gkvrdbt or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, i,e. galiots with oars.” 
^Ibid, 67-W. Unfortunat^ the translator 
does not give the original Turkish word for 
gulioL 

c. 1610.*- **£s grandes Galeres il y peut 
deux et trois oens hommes de guerre, et 
on d’autres grandes Oaliotea, qu'ils nom> 
luent FregtiUitj il y en peut cent. . . .” — 
Pyrard de Lavat^ ii. 72 ; [Hak. tioc. ii. 1181. 

fl665. — “Ho gave a sufficient number of 
galiotea bj escort them to sen/' — TarmKVr, 
ed. Balt, i. 193.] 

1689.— “He embarked alx>ut the middle 
of October in the year 154'A in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of (.'oinorin.'* 
— linfdtn. Lift nf Xavier. (In \Vork$, ed. 
1821/ xvi. 87.) 

g. GallewU, 

1613.^“z\j«ooue as 1 anchored 1 sent 
Master Modmntx in his Pinnasse, and 
Master S/toonnwand tiffuire in my 

OcUyw&tta to sound the depths within the 
sands.” -Capi. A. 'JhwnUiH^ in Pvrriuia, i, 
f>01. This illustrates the origin of JUty- 

(K/Oi, 

' 11679,— “I know not how many Galwcta.” 
“ In Hedges, 1)lary, Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1717. — “Besides the dalamander Fire- 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Q&llcywmtto of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, mid 4 of 6 ^ins 
and 50 men each.” — and Faithfnl 
Hidory of ttuU A^rh-Pyrule TnUttre Angi-in 
(1766), p. 47. 

0. 1760. — “Of these armed Ixiats called 
OallewaU, the Company maintains also a 
competent numl>er, for the service of their 
marine.”— &'ro«r, ii. 62. 

1763.— “The OaUerats are large row- 
boats, built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons ; they have two masts . . . they have 
40 or 60 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
miles an hoar."— Omr, i. 409. 

[1818.—“. . . here they build vessels 
of all siEes, from a ship of the line to the 
smallest gralis and gault&tf, employed in 
the CoTOTiany's services."— /’brirr. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 94-5. } 

OAMBIEB, 8. The extract of a 
cHinhitig ahnih ( linear^ GawhUr^ 
Itoxh. ? Nauclea Oambier^ Hunter ; 
N.O. Ritbiaceae) which is a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal- 
acca, and i» much grovrn in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighlKmnnn 
.ifllainds. lie oabetance in chemical 


composition and qualities stroi^ly re- 
sembles catch (q.v.), and the uames 
Catechu and Terra Japonica are applied 
to lK>th. The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (iii. 99X and by Ruxnphii^ 
c. 1690 (v. 63), who describes its use in 
niastication with betel-nut ; but there 
is no accotiDU of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharmmographia^ before 1780. Craw- 
fiird gives the name as Javanese, but 
Hanbury and Fliicki^r point out the 
resemblance to the Tamil name lor 
catechu, KcUta KdwJbu {Pharmaco- 
graphia, 298 eeqqJ). [Mr. Skeat points 
out'tliat the standara Malay name is 
gambir^ of which the orimn is un- 
certain, but that the English word is 
clearly derived from it.] 

GAMDA, s. This is the H. name 
for a rhiiKKeros, gninda^ genda from 
Ski. gatida (giving also gandaka^ gaifd- 
dnga, gnjettdra). The note on the 
passage in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor i» a marvel in the way of error. 
The following is from a story of Correa 
alK)iit a l»attle between “ Bober Mirza** 
{i.e. Sultan BaWr) and a certain King 
‘^Cacandar*' (Sikandar?), in which! 
have been unable to trace even what 
events it luisrepreisents. But it keeps 
Fernau Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the latter’s statement about 
the advance of the King of the Tartars 
against Peking w ith four score thousand 
rliiiJOt'eroses ! 

“'Fho King Cacandar divided bis army 
into five battle.^ well armyed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,(jb0 foot, and in 
fr<int of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on thoir hocks cast)c.s with archers ana 
musketeers. And in front of the elephants 
80 rfunoceroses (gandss), like that which 
went to Fortugid, and which they call 
birhd (?); these on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought veiy 
stiTuUy . . . and the Mogors with thetr 
arrows made a groat discharge, wounding 
many of the elepbauts and the gaiidaS| 
which as they felt the arrows, turned ana 
fled, breaking up the battles. . . Cbmw, 
iii. 573-574. 

1616.— “The King (of Gnierat) sent a 
Qanda to the King of Portugal, « heoauae 
they told him that lie would to pleased to 
see her.”— JBar6(Ma, 68. 

1663,— “And in return for many rkh 
{iresents which this Diogo Fernandes eai^ 
lied to the King, and b&des others wbudi 
the Ring sent to ABottao Alboqueiqtt^ 
there was an animal, the blggecl wmeh 
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Nature baa created after the elephaut, iwd 
the great enemy of the latter . . . which 
the natives of the land of Oamhaya, whence 
this one came, call GandU) and the Greeks 
and Latins Rhinoceros. And Affonsod'Albo- 
quer(}tte sent this to the King Don Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it was 
afterwards lost on its way to Rome, when 
the King sent it as a present to the l*ope.’* — 
JBartWy Dec. IT. liv. x. Vap. 1. [Also see 
<V Albolpierquif Hak. Soc. iv. 104 sr^.J. 

OANTON, s. This is mentioned 
by some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by which ]»epper was sold in 
the Malay Archipelago. It is presum- 
ably Malay gantavg^ defined hy Orawf iird 
as “a dry mefisure, equal to about a 
g^loii.” [Klinkert has : ^^gantang^ a 
measure of capacity 6 katis amiuig the 
Malays ; also a gold weight, formerly 
6 hut later 1 hongkal^ or 8 sukuJ^ 
Gantang-garitang is ‘cartridge-case.*] 


1726. >—“ Bough Feguan Gaiu (a brass 
mixt with lead). . . .*^ValfTUijn, Chor, 34. 

1727. —'“ Plenty of Game or Lead, which 
nasseth all over the Pc|^u Dominions, for 
Money.”— A. Hamilimiy li. 41 ; [cd. 1744, 
ii. 401 

GARCE, s. A cubic measure for 
rice, &c., in use on the Madras coast, 
as usual varying much in value. 
Huchanan (infra) treiits it as a weight. 
The word is Tel. gtlrUuy gdrue^ Uan. 
garady Tam. hiHmi. [In Ohingleput 
stilt is weighed hy the Garve of 124 
niaunds, or nearly 5*152 tons (Croky 
Man. 58) ; in Salem, 400 Markah (sec 
MEBCALL)are 185*2 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fanu^ Man. ii. 
329); in Malabar, 120 Paras of 25 
Maclec^l seers, or 10,800 lbs. (LognHy 
Man. ii. clxxix.). A.s a superticial 
! mea.sure in the X. C’ircars, it is the 


1554.— “Alsw a candy of G<ia, answers to 
140 gamtas. equivalent to 15 jjarnuis^ 30 
mediaas at 42 medidas to the pania.”— .4. 
XvntSy 39 . 

[1615.—“. . . 1000 gantana of pepper.” 
— Foster y Letter $y iii. 168. J 

,, “ I sent to lx)row 4 or five gantaa 

of oyle of yaseraon Doiio. • . . But he 
returned answer he had non, when I know, 
to the contrary, he bought a j:»arcell out of 
my handes the other day.”— LWIi's Duiry, 
i. 6. 

GANZA,s. The name given hy old 
travellers to the metal which in former 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of Pegu. According to .some it was 
lead ; others call it a mixt metal. Lead 
in rude lumps is .still iiw.d in the bazars 
of Burma for small purcha.se.s. (Yuley 
Mission to Avay 259.) The w'ord is 
evidently Skt. kaifsUy ‘l)ell- metal,' 
whence Malay gangway whicli la.st is 
probably the word whicli travellers 
Jiicked up. 

1554.— “In this Kingdom of Pegu there 
18 no coined money, and what they use 
commonly consiata of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a metal 
like frotyleyra (?), broken in pieces ; and 
this IS called gaxnca. . . ^4. 38. 

„ . . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Gaasa ; cbe h vn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rumo e di |uomV>o roes- 
coUtiinsieme.”— in Ham^tsioy 
Hi. 

c, 1667.— “The current money that is in 
this CStie, and thro^bout all this kingdom, 
is called OaiiM or Craasa, which is itisde of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that wiU. . . Cbemr Frederick^ E.T., in 
Hi. 1717-18. 


area uhuli will juoduce one Gnrce of 
gvilill.] 

“A (leneriill to C'oiiimcer of this 
tlay date enordring them to prf)vidc 200 
gars of salt. . . ."—Prlngh, Ihanj Ft. St. 
(tfo. 1st Her. iv. 40, who notes that a still 
earlier iLse of the wr)rd will be found in 
yotrsnud ExU, i. 97.] 

1 752. - ' ‘ ‘ G rain M oasures . 

1 Mciusure woigh.s alMait 26 lb. 1 o/.. avd. 

8 Do. is 1 Mircaf 21 ,, 

3200 Do. is 400 do., or 

IGarae 8100 ” 

Ji/’tfiht Wughtu and M'ue^nrj, Ac., p. 6. 

17.59. — . . a garce of rice. . . ."—In 
JMlrtfmphy t)r. Hep, ». 120 . 

1784.— “The day that advice was re- 
ceived ... {of "i>caco with Tippoo) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there fn»m 
11.5 h> 80 |tagodas the garce.” — In 
Aarr, i. 13. 

1807.'- “The proper native weights used 
in the f 'orajwinyV Jaghire arc as follows: 
10 I'tf/u ht/n {Paf^(Hiaii) -1 l*ofatHy 40 Pofatus 
-- 1 ^V.«ay, 8 limy (Vees)-l Jlfetnungu, 

20 Manungvs (Maunds)---! Baruoysy 20 
Hanutys (Candies) 1 Garsay, called hy the 
English Garse. The I ara hun or Star Pagoda 
wc^hs 52J gniin.s, therefore the Viae^ is 
nearly three iwunds avoirdu(w>i8 (see VI88) ; 
and the Garse is nearly 1265 lb«.”— A*. 
BnehAiyian, Mysorfy Ac., i. 6. 

By this calculation, the (Hune should be 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 as printed. 

GABDEE, 8. A name sometimes 
given, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
uiscuplined in P^urojiean fashion, t.e. 
sepoys (q.v.). The Indian Vocahu- 
lary (1786) nves ; ‘‘Oardee--a; tribe 
inhabiting tne provinces of Biiapore, 
Ac., esteemed good foot soldiers.” The 
word may be only a corruption of 
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‘ guard,* but proliably the origin 
iitisigned in the second quotation may 
Ije well founded; ‘Guard* may have 
shaped the corruption of Gharhi. Tlie 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
knowi in the N.W. as Purhias or 
Easterns (see POORUB). [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), known Jis the Xafar Paltan, 
or ‘Victorious Battalion,’ were called 
gardlinee {Gardanf), the feminine 
form of Gdrad or Guard.] 

17fi2, A coffre who commanilerl tlie 
Tolingaa and Gardees . . . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse holorofod m yatitf 
Letttry m Van tSitfnrf, i. 1 11. 

1786.—“. . . orij^inally they (Sipahis) 
were commanded by ArabiarL**, or those of 
their descendants born in the Canara and 
Concan or Wo,dern parts of India, where 
those foreigners style themselves (iharbi*s 
or Western. Moreover these corp^ were 
c<mq»oMed rno'^tiy of A mb'*, Nefrroe-'-, and 
Habissiriians, all tif which bear uiH*n that 
the same name of a Inn hi. ... In tnrio 
the word (Ihurhi was eorrni'tvd by ludh the 
Kreneh and !n‘lijvns intx> that «tf Gardl, 
which is now the truicral name <if Sipahies 
all over India s,ave Bonj^al . . . where they 
are sided Note by Tratnl. *>f 

S^ir Mufuqfit'rin, ii. 

[181.^1,- “The vsonien c*jrinv»Min|* them are 
called Gardunees, a c*»rni|»ti'ai of »»Mr word 
Gtnnd/'- Ji/ari'i'r, Mnu. *>t fhf Oijt t!\ \ 

Indfu in 1817-19, p. 21;5 nute.J 

GARDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 

lu the IHih c<‘iilury .snhurbau at 

Madras and (’alculta were m> eallecl. 
‘Garden Reach'* he^J^^ Fort Wilbaiii 
took its name fniiii these. 

1 682, - - “ Karly in the inorinn^ I w.'»« met 
by Mr. hittleUm and mf*st of the K.n-tory, 
near lingly, and alnart 9 or 10 »»Vh>ck by 
Mr. Vincent near the 1 bitch Garden, wdio 
*'amc :itterj*lc<l by severall Boats and Bndjre 
rows guarded bv Jif* Fir**h)cks, and about 60 
Ka.'thjKjots and fVons well arnn*d."— 

IHarii^ July 24 ; [Huk. S(h\ i. 32]. 

1686. - “The whole Tmincil . . , camo 
to attend the I’rcsidont at the gurden- 
house. ...” - PtnKjh^ Ohirif, ForL l<t. 
l.st rn'r. iv. 116; in li’A/r/rr, i. 139. 

1747. — “In (Wise «)f an Atbu’k .at the 
Garden Houses if by a superior Force they 
should be oblig’d rot ire, according to the 
D^ers and send a Horseman Iwforc them to 
advise of the Approach. . . .’'—AV/xirf of 
Cfnimd of Uttr at Fort St. J>avld, in India 
OjU r MS, Hecordf. 

1768.— “llio guanl of the redoubt re- 
treatcid before them to the gmrdan hottse.'' 
— Omr, ii. 303. 

„ “Mahomed Isoof . . • rode with a 
party of horse as far as Maskelyno's 
iii. 425. 


1772.— “The place of my residence at 
present is a gmen-hoilM of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moorshedabad." 

— Tfifftinionthf Afem, i. 34. 

^ 1782. — “ A lK>dy <d Hyder’s horse were at 
St. d'homas's Mount on the 29th ult. and 
(ten. Miinro and Mr. Brodie with great 
dilfioultv e^caped^from the Generar.^ Gar- 
dena. They were pursued by Hyder's horse 
within a mile of the Black Town .” — Ividia 
(iiirt'fte, May 11. 

1809. — “The gentlemen «jf the settlement 
live entirely in their garden-houaes, as they 
very prf»pcrly call them."—///. VaUutiu. 
i. 389. 

1810. --“. . . Rural retreats called Gardail- 
houaea.*'— irt7/i4t/>£jfu/,, r. j/. i: 137. 

1873-—“ To let, or for sale, Serle's Ckurdena 
.Tt Adyur.--For particulars apply," Ac.— 
Afadra^ Mail. July 3. 

GARRY, GHARRY, s. H. ydri, a 

cart or (uarriage. Tin* wf>rd is useii bv 
Anglo- Jndian.«, at le^tst on the Bengal 
side, in both souses. Fretpicntly the 
.spccic'i is discriminated by a distiiic* 
tivo prefix, as [Mtlkee-yarry (}»alankiu 
carriage), '^\ifiarry (chai.se), rel-garry 
(railway <‘arriago\ *S:c. [Tlic modem 
dav'lc-aarrif ua.s in it.s original form 
called th».‘ “Eqiiirobil (‘arnage,” fnnu 
the four wbcoU being of equal dimen- 
sions. The design is s;iid to have lieen 
.Migge.sted by Lord KllenlKiixiugh. (See 
the account and drawing in Gmnt, 
Rural I.ife in Rtnhjal^ 3 v*/.),] 

1810. -“The cnmmon gTiorry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any Euroi»ean, but 
may b« w'en i>lyintf for hire in various i»art?i 
of raUaiTta.” — Williamson^ V. A/, i. 329. 

1811. - -The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vvnss engraving •» as a twu-wheelod ralk 
fsce RUT](f.c the pnmiTive native carriage, 
built like a light hackery) with two ponies. 

1866.' “My hushind wtis have met us 
with a two-h«>rsc gharee. ” -Tr^cdyan, IJatvk 

[]S92.- -“The brnm g&ri. brtnigham ; the 
dfiou gSri. plwcton or Iwirouche : the ^sdynUy 
waggonette, .are now built in mant large 
U»wn«. . . . The seems likely to bo 

the c-irn.ago of tlie future, because of its 
eatwity.” — li, Kipling^ Beast and Man lA 
Intlmy 193.3 

GAUM, GONG, s. A village, H. 

ydon, from Skt, grdma, 

1519.— “ In every one of the said villages, 
which they call gn&ooB/*^Goa in 

ArcA, Port, Orient,, fasc, 5, 38. 

OdontPdr occurs in the same voi. (p. 75), 
under the forms pancare and gwancart, for 
the village heads m Port, India. 
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OAXnUliiLNi 1^. This is a con- 
venient name which has been adopted 
of late years as a mneric name for the 
existing Arran langua^ of India, 
ft. 0 . those which are radically sprung 
from; or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. £. L. Bran- 
dreth) was given bv Prof. Hoerule ; 
but it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
collocmial languages of (ci^lised) India 
into Uie 5 Gauras and 5 Drdviras [see 
BBAVIDIAN]. ‘ The Gauras of the 
Pundits appear to be (1) Bengalee 
{Bangdli) which is the prmier language 
of Gauda^ or Northern l^ngal, from 
which the name is taken (see 
QOUB c.), (2) Oriya, the language of 
Orissa, (3^ Hindi, (4) Panjabi, (5) 
Sindhi ; tiieir Drdvira languages are 
(1) Telinga, (2) Karnataka (Ganarese), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Qurjara (Gujarati), 
(5) Dravira (Tamil). But of these 
last (3) and (4) are really to he classed 
with the Gaurian group, so that the 
latter is to be consi(&rea as embracing 
7 principal languages. Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and tiie languages or dia- 
lects of Assam, of Ne|)aul, and some 
other^ have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies l)etweeu 
the changes in grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in passing into those 
Gaurian languages, and the changes of 
Latin in passing into the Romance 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute details, l^ve l>een treated by 
several scliolars ; and a very interest- 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr, Brandreth in vols. xi. and xii. of 
the JM.A.8,, N.S. 

GAUTAMA, lip. The surname, 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
^dtya tribe from which the Buddha 
&kya Huni sprang. It is a derivative 
from Obtomo, a name of **oiie of the 
ancient Vedic bard-families” (Oldrn- 
berg). It is one of the mc^t common 
names for ^Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The /3(onim(>na-codoitt 
of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of S^ramam Gautamaj ** The 
Ascetic Gautama.*’ 

1545.-— I will pass by them of the met 
of Oodmnam, who mnd their whole life in 
ecying day and night on thctee roountainB, 
00diMMD, Oodemswi, and desist not from 


it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground.**— jr. M, fHnto^ in Cogan^ p. 222. 

o. 1590.— See under Qodavery passage 
from Als, where Ctotam occurs, 

1686.— “J’ai cru devoir expliquer toutes 
068 choses avant que do parler de SommotUH 
khodom (c'eat ainai cme lea Siainois appel- 
lent le Dieu qu'ils adorent h iireaent).^* — 
Toy. Siam, l)€s Peres Jesidtes, Paria, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687-88.— ** Now tho* they aay that several 
have attained to this Felicity {Nireupan, t.«. 
Nirvana) . . . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they esteem to have surpassed 
all the rest in Vertuo. They call him 
«Sbmjnoaa>Codom ; and th^* say that Codom 
was his Name, and that wmmona signifies 
in the Balie Tongue a Tahpoiti of the 
Woods.’* — Hijt. of Siam, by J>e La, 

LoulHTf, E.T. i. 130. 

[1727. — . . inferior Gods, such as 
Satnwa. Cuddom. . . .’* — A. Hamilton, ed. 
1744, ii. r>4.] 

1782. — “ l^s P^tniins et lea Bahman-n, . . . 
Quant k lours Dieux, ila on comptent sept 
principaux. . . . Oependant ils n’en adorent 
qu'im seul, qu’ils ap^Uent Qodeman. . . .*' 
Smnerat, li. 299. 

1800.—*' Ootma, or Ctoutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern parts, is 
said to have been a philosopher ... he 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh. Tho 
image that represents Boodh is called Gau- 
tama, or Goutum. . . f—Synus, Endjautj, 
299. 

1828, — " *1110 titlesor sy nonymes of Buddha, 
as they were given to me, are as follow ; 

{Gautanw) . . . Somana kotmo, 
agreeably to the interpretation nven me, 
means in the Pali language, Uie priest 
Gautama."— CVaii7^rd, BmS. to Siam, p. 
367. 

OAVSE, s. Topsail. Nautical 
jargon from Port, powa, the top. 
(RSeburJc), 

GAVIAL, s. This is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of the 
alli^tors of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gavudu gangeticusy &c. 
It is the leas dangerous of the Qangetic 
saurians, with long, slender, sub- 
cylindrical jaws expanding into a 
protuberance at the muzzle. The 
name must have originated in some 
error, probably a clencal one, for the 
true word is Hind, ghariydl, and gavial 
is nothing. The term (partydft) is used 
by Baber (p. 410), where the txana- 
lator’s note says: **The garUJi is 
the round-mouthed crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the magctr 
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<flee KUOOUE) {Orocodihu HporaUtu) 
not the ghoHfdl, 

0. 1809.— ** In tbn Brohmoputro aa well 
ns In the Ganges there are two kin<ls of 
oroeodile. which at Go^alpara are both called 
Kymirj but each has a s^^fte name. The 
Croeodilui GanffHicut is called Ghorlyal, and 
the other is ^led Bongcka.**-^ Burhanan*B 
Rungpoor, in EaUerH Indui, iii^r»81*2. 

OAZAT» 8. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘dessert' {Pariah N. A Q. ii. 184). 

GEOKO, 8. A kind of house lizard. 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
use ; it is a naturalist’s word ; and 
also is French. It was no doubt 
originally an onomatopoeia from the 
creature's reiterated utterance. Marcel 
Devic says the word is adopted from 
Malay gekok {gikwi^ Tliis we do not 
find in CrawTurd, who has 
and goki^ all evidently attemnts to 
represent the utterance, lii Burma 
the same, or a kindred lizard, is called 
tvkU^ in like imitation. 

1631.~Bontiu8 seems to identify this 
lisard with the Guana (q.v.)t and says its 
bite is s(i venomous as to be fatal unless the 
mri be immediately cut out, or cauterized, 
^is is no doubt a fable. ** Nostratia ipaum 
animal apposite vocaVmlo gecoo vooant; 
quippo non secus ao (Joct^yx apud nos suum 
eantnm iterat, etiam gticko asaiduo aonat, 
pritts edito stridore qualem Pious emittit.*' 
-lib. V. cap. 6, p. 6>. 

1711 . — OhaocoSy as Cuckoos receive their 
Names from the Noise they make, . . . 
They are much like lizards, but laiger. Tis 
•aid their Dung is so venomous,” kc.— 
LoeJn/eTf 84. 

1727.— “Ibey have one dangerous little 
Animal oalled a Jaokpa, in shape almost 
like a Lizard. It is very malicious . . . and 
wherever the Liouor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cacmers the Flesh.” — 
A. HasnUUni, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 136]. 

This is still a common belief. (See 

BI800B&A). 

1883. — ** This was one of those little house 
lizards oalled geekos, which have pellets at 
the ends of their toes. They are not re- 
pulsive brutes Kke the garden lizard, and I 
am always on good terms with them. They 
bare hill liberty to make use of my house, 
(or which they seem grateful, and my chuck, 
ehnok, ohuok.' — IWmi <m My Frcmiier, 38. 

. OBRTOa 8. and adj. This word 
is a corruption of the Portuguese 
‘a ffentUe' or heathen, which 
they applied to the Hindus in contra- 
diatineuon to the Aferos or * Moora' as. 
llihcH^edaiis. [8 m MODE.] mth 


terms are now obsolete anioim English 
people, except perhaps that fhn/too stiE 
lingers at Hams in the sense b ; for 
the terms ChmUAo and Gentoo were 
applied in two senses ; 

a. To the Hindus generally. 

b. To the Tebigu-speaking Hindus 
of the Peninsula specially, and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Telugu 
people is probably because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telt^ 
monarchy of Vijayanagara, or B^a- 
nagar (see BIBB AGAB, 1IAB81BG A) was 
dominant over ^reat part of the Penin- 
sula. The ofhcials were chiefly of 
Telugu race, and thus the people of 
this race, as the most important sectimi 
of the Hindus, were par excellence the 
Gentiles^ and their language the Qen^e 
language. Besides these two specific 
senses, Gentio was sometimes used for 
KeaJthen in general. Thus iu F. M. 
Pinto : “ A very famous Corsair who 
w'as called Hinimilau, a Chinese by 
I nation, and who from a Gentio as he 
wraa, had a little time since turned 
Moor Ch. L. 

a.— 

1548.— “Tb© Relimceo$ of thin territory 
spend 80 laigely, and give such great 
at the cost of youi‘ Highness's administratioD 
that it diipoeee of a good part of the funds. 
... I believe indeea they do all this in real 
zeal and sincerity . . , but I think it might 
be reduced a buf, and all for the better; 
for there are some of them who often try to 
make Christianii by force, and wony the 
Gentoos to such a degree that it 

drives the population away.” — Smao BeUlko 
Variae^ 35. 

1563.— . . Among the GfntUee (Gstt* 
tios) Rjlo is as much as to say *KUig.***— 
Uarcia, 

„ ^'This ambeiyris is not so highly 
valued among the Moors, but it is htehly 
prized among the Qsat&les.”— i5td. f. 14. 

1582, — “A gmille . . . whose name was 
Canaca.’*— CturtafTafa, trans. by N. L., f, 31. 

1588. — In a letter of this year to the 
Viceroy, the King (Philip ll.) says he 
** understands the Gentios are much the 
(test persons to whom to farm the al/Mdegtut 
(customs, Ac.), paying well and regulariy, 
and it does not seem contrary to canon-law 
to farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.'— In Arch. Pori. Oritnl. face. 
3,135. 

0 , 1810.— **I)s (les Portugais) exeroent 
ordinairement de semblablea omautea lots 
qulla aortent en tnmppe le long dee oostes, 
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bruslaiu et aacoageana cea (lauurea QentUa 
qui ne desirent quo leur lionue grace, et leur 
amitid mais ils n'en ont pas plus de piti€ 
pour celA/*--Jfocfju€e, 349. 

1630. — ** . . . which GtontUea are of two 
sorts . . , first the purer Gentiles ... or 
else the impure or vncleano Ofntiles . . . 
such are the husband ineu or inferior sort 
of people called the — H, /.orrf, 

J>iaplayt 

1673. — **The finest Dames of the Gentues 
disdained not to c^irry Water on their 
Heads.”— 116. 

u **Gentue8. the Portuguese idiom for 
GerUiles^ arc the .\l)origines.^’ — Ibid. 27. 

1679.— In Port St. Goo. Cons, of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madra.s is 
called the Gentne Town .”— and Exti.^ 
No. ii. 3. 

1682. — “This morning a Gentoo sent by 
Bulchund, Goveniour of Hugly and Cas.Hutn> 
bazar, made complaint to me that Mr. 
Charnock did .'iharnefully — to y® great 
scandal of our Nation — keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindre<l, ivhich he has had i 
these 19 years.” — Jiedof'g^ Diarif^ Dec. 1. ; 
[Hak. S<ic. i. r>2J. 

1683. — “The ceremony used by thc.se 
Gentu'fl in their Nickncs.se is very strange ; 
they bring y* sick jicrson . . . U) y* brink c 
of y® River Ganges, on a CoU. . . .” — Ihui. 
May 10 ; [Hak. .Sofj. i. 861 

In Steven*s’.s IVans. of Faria y Sousa (16%) 
the Hindus are still called (ienfihs. And it 
would .seem that the English form Gentoo 
did not come into general u.se till late in the 
irth century. 

1767. — “In order to transact Biisinoss of 
any kind in this ( 'ountrey you must at least 
have a Smattering of the l^i^u.age. . . . 
The original I.ianguago of this Countrey (or 
at least the earlio.st we know of) is the 
Bengala or Gontoo ; this is commonly 
spoken in all partj< of the Countrey. But 
the politest I^ngu.ogc Is the Mo<irH or 
Mussulmans, and Pendan.”— J/.S*. L^Uer of 
Rmn^lL 

1772.—“ It is customary with theGontOOS. 
aa soon as they have acquired a nujdemte 
fortune, to dig a pond.’* — Teitjamoutk^ Mem. 
i. 36. 

1774. — “When I landed (on island of 
Bali) the native.*^, who are GentOOS, came on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.” — Fon'egt^ V. to N. Guin^\iy 169. 

1776. — “A Code of Gentoo Law.s or 
Ordinations of the i^□ndits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in the Hhanskrit Uingnogc. f-irmdon, 
Printed in the Year 1776.” — (Title of VVork 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhcd.) 

1778. — ‘'The peculiar patience of the 
Ckntoos in Bengal, their afTcction to bnsi- 
neeS) and the {Peculiar cheapness td all 
productions either of commerce or of neces' 
mty, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, volnmioous, 
and complicated syet&tn of accounts which 
exist in the univene.’*— 'Ormc, ii. 7 (Reprint). 


1781.— “They (Syrian ChruitianR of Tin- 
vanoore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala.'* — 
Gibbon^ ch. xlvii. 

1784. —“ Captain Francis Swain Ward, of 
the Madras Establishment, whose paintings 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, Ac., 
are well known.”— In Seton-Karr^ i. 31. 

1785. — “ I found this large concourse (at 
Chandernagore) of people wore gathered 
to see a Gentoo woman burn herself with 
her husband.”— i. 90. 

„ “Tho original inhabitants of India are 
called Gentoos.” — Varracdolis Life of Clite, 

i. 122. 

1803. — Peregrine. 0 mine is an accom- 
modating |)alatc, hostess. 1 have swallowed 
bui^mdy with tho French, hollands with 
the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe-juice 
with an Englishman, and [water with a 
simple Gentoo.”— Co/man.'« John Bull^ i. 
se. 1. 

1807. — “ 1 was not prepared for the entire 

nakedne.NN of tho (tentoo inhabitants.” 

Loni Minto in Ituiin^ 17. 

b.— 

1648. — “The Heathen who inhabit the 
kir^rdc>m of Golconday and are spread all 
over India, arc called Jentivea.” — Van 
Twint. 59. 

1673. — “Their language they will gene- 
rally Gentu . . . the peculiar Name of their 
Speech IS 7'Wtwyrt.”— rVyrr, 33. 

1674. — “.50 Pagodas gratuity to John 
Thoinfw (ordered for good i>rogrcAS in tho 
Gentu tongue, IwAh st)eaking and writing.'* 
— Fo)t Si. (ieo. ('ons , in Foies and Rxts, 
No. i. 32. 

1681.—“ Ho btith the Gentue language.'* 
n IV Mfibjes* Dtarj/, Hak. 

ii. cclxxxiv.j 

1683." -“Thuralay, 2l8t Juno. . , , Tho 
Hon. Comjwiny having sent us a Iaw with 
reforcnco to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first l>c tninslated into Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro- 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum.” — 
Mwiras Consulfotion^ in Wfieeier, i. 314. 

1719. — “Hills of sale wn)te in Gentoo on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in tho 
Register kept by the Town Conicoply twr 
that purpose.”— 7(rtd. ii. 314. 

1726.— “The prosier vernacular here (Ool- 
conda) is the Gentooa Uentiefs) or Tel- 
ing{ia.«j.” — Vafentijn, Chor. 37. 

1801.— “Tho Gentoo translation of the 
R^ulntions will answer for tho Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . tho most Canarine 
part of them understand Gentoo.**— Afuaro, 
in Life, i. 321. 

1807.— “A Grammar of the Gentoo lan- 
guage, as it ia understood and sjiokon by 
tho Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras, By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, many yean resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madraa. 1807.’* 
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1817.'-*The third grammar of the Telugu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
'Goitoo (&ammar.* 

1887.— “I mean to am^ifie myself with 
learning Oe&too, and have brought a Moon* 
shee with mo. Qentdo is the Tanguago of 
this part of the country [Godavery deltal 
and one of the prettiest of all tho dialects. ' 
---LeUerafrom Slodras^ 189. 

GHAUT, 8 . Hind. g}\4iL 

a. A landing * plaice ; a ])ath of 
dv8oent to a nvur ; the place of a 
ferry, &c. Also a ijuay or the like. 

b. A path <»f descent from a inoun* 
tain ; a movinUiin jxusa ; and hence 

c. , II. p. The inountiiin ranges parallel 

to the western and ejistern e.oasts of the 
PeninsnU, through which the qhdifi or 
pjisspij lead from the lahle-laiKls iihove 
down to tlio coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that fureigio-rs hearing 
these tracts spoken of resiiectively a'^ 
the country above ami tne country 
below the ' Gkdia (see BALAGHAUf) 
were led to regard the woid Ohata as 
a proper name of the iiionntaiii range 
itself, or (like J)e Bairoa below) as a 
word signifying And this is 

in analogy with many other rases of 
mountain iioimuclaUire, where the 
name of a piu^s has been traiistViTcd 
to a inoiuitain chain, or where the 
M'ord for pass* has been mistaken 
for a w<»rfl for ‘iiumutaiu range.* The 
pn»j>er sense of the \Mii*d is well ilJns- 
st rated from Sii A. Wellesley, under b. 

a.— 

1809.— The fhvthtx there took to their 
. {.laddlee, and keeping the lK;am to tho 
current the whole way, contrived to land us 
at the destined gaut.''—/^. Vafrfifia, i. l^fi. 

1824. — **lt iH really a very largo place, 
and rises from the river in an amphithentral 
form . . , with mnny very nne gh4t8 
descending ‘ to the water’s eilge." — ilrber, 
i. 167. 

W 

c, 1315. — “ In 17 more days they arrived 
at Ourganw. During those 17 days the 
Oh4t8 were passed, and great beigbte and 
tiepths were seen amongst the bilTs, where 
even the elephants bevatne nearly invisible/* 
— A«Ir KhvjiHlt in A7/»V»/, iii. 86. 

ThU paasage illustmtca how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The. 
GhdU here meant are not a range of 
mountains ao called, but, aa the con- 
text ahowfli, the pasaea among the 
Vmdhjfa and SaipOra hills. Compare 


the two following, in which Mown the 
ghauU' and Mown the pcuie»* mean 
exactly the same tiling, though to 
many jK^ople the former expreasion 
wrill suggest Mown through a range 
of mountains called the Qnaiits.’ 

1803. — *'Tbo enciliy are down the ghauts 
in great consternation.’*— Wellington,, ii. 333. 

„ “ The enemy have Bed northward, 

and are getting down the poMea as fast os 
they can.”- ..V. Elphinatont, in Uft by 
t*olehr<»oie, i. 71. 

1826. — “*l*hough it was stall ramiog, I 
w'alked up the Bohr Gh4t, four miles and a 
half, to Candaiilah." — Heher, ii. 136, ed. 
1844. That i«, up one of the Passes, from 
which Euro])eanM called the mountains them- 
selves ** the Ghauts." 

The. following passage indij^ates that 
the goeat Sir Walter, with his usual 
I sagacity, s;iw the true sense of the word 
I in Its geographical usii, though misled 
by IwKiks to attribute to the (so-called) 
‘Eastern (lhauts* the character that 
belongs to the Western only. 

1827. —“. . . they approached the Ghauts, 
those tremuudous mountain pavcsos which 
dcs<iend freun the table-land of Mysore, and 
through which the mighty .streams that arise 
in the contre «d the Indian Peninsula find 
their way to the fjcean." — The Surgeon' a 
Uavghtrr’ ch. liii. 

C.— 

Ififhi. — “The most, notable dnision which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the native.^, by a generic 
apfiellation, because it bjw no proper name, 
call Gate, which i.s as much a.s to say Serra.** 
— />c Jiorrot, Dec. 1. liv. iv. cap. vii. 

1561.— “This Srrra is called Gate.” — 
Cermr, Ijendtta, ii. 2, 56. 

1563.— “The Vnneam, which is tho land 
skirting the sea, up to a lofty range which 
they call Guate.” — Garcia, f. 345. 

1572.— 

“ Da tciTii os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do pc do <pial f)e<]uena quantidade 

So csicndc hOa fralda estreita, que com* 
bate 

Do ninr a natural ferocidade. . . 

CumAra, vii. 23. 

Englished by Burton ; 

“ Tho country-people' call this range the 
Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward - sloping ooast-pliuu long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity. . . 

1623.— “We commenced then to aaoend 
the moantain-(range) wbidu the people of 
the country eallCHat, and which tcaverees 
in the middle the whole length of thaipejrt 
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of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Ben^l, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa." — 
— P. ddla VaXU, ii. 32 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 222]. 

1673. — **Th6 MountaitXjj hero are one coa> 
tinned ridge . . . and are all along called 
Oaat."-jFVy«r, 187. 

1685. — “ On les app5Ue, wontagnes de 
Oatto, c'est oomnie qui diroit mont^nos do 
montages, GtUit en langue du |)ays ne 
signiflMt autre chose quo rnontagne " (quite 
wrong ). — RiheyrOf Cegtan^ (Fr. Tranal.), p. 4. 

1727. — “The great Rains and Dews that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country." — A» 
Hamilton, i. ^2 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 28.o]. 

1762.— “ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Land the Mould scarce 
so deep as in England. ... As you make 
use of every exi>cdiont to drain the water 
from your tillea ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds.’*— J/iSf. 
Later of James RenneU, March 21. 

1826. — *^The mountains are nearly the 
same height . . . with the average of Welsh 
mountains. ... In one rc.spect, and only 
one, the Ghits have the advanbige,— their 
p^ipices are higher, and the outline.^ of the 
hills conse<iuently bidder. ed. 1844, 
ii. 136. I 

i 

OHEE, 8. Boiled butter ; ilie uni- 
versal niediuni of o«jokery throngliout 
India, .supplying tin* place occupied by 
oil in Southern Eur<jpe, and more ; 
^he 9amn of Arabia, the raughav of 
Persia]. The word is Hind, yhl^ Skt. 
ghriUi, A short but explicit account 
of the mode of i^reparation will be 
found in the English Cydonaedia (Arts 
and Scienceij), a.v. ; fana in fuller 
detail in IPaff, Econ. Diet, iii. 491 

c. 1590. — “ Most of them (Akhar's ele- 
phants) get 5 s. (ers) of sugar, 4 s. of ghf, 
and half a man of rice mixed with chillier, 
cloves, kc/'—Aln-i^Albari, i. 130. 

1673. — “They will drink milk, and iKul’d 
hutier, which they call Ghe.’’— /Vyrr, 33, 

1783.— “In roost of the prlnons j'uf Hydcr 
*Ali] it was the custom to celebrate jMrIicular 
days, when the funds admitted, with the 
luxury of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
oooarion the old Scotch ha Had, ' My wife has 
ta’en the gee,' was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored. ... It was re|Hjrtod the 
Kelleaar(see KILLADAB) that the prisoncm 
said and sung throughout the night of 
nothing but piM. . . . The Kolledar, 
certain that dtscojveries had been mode re- 
garding hts malversations in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
secrecy by causing an abundant supply of 
this unaccustomed luxutv to be ihenoeAirth 
placed within the reach of their farthing 
paf«li«Mas.'’*^irt7£s, Hia. SkOchm^ ii. 154. 


1785. — “The fevenues of the city of 
Decca . . . amount annually to two kherore 
(see CBOBEh proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on glM%*'''—CarraocioU 
L, ofOlire, i. 172. 

1817.--“ Tlio great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee."—-!////, 
Hist, i. 410. 

GHILZAl, TLp. One of the most 
famous of the tribe.s of Afghanistan, 
ami probably ibc strongest, ucenpying 
the liigh }»lait*Au north of Kaiinahar, 
and exUMiding (roundly S])ejiking) 
eastward to the Siilimuni niountuins, 
and north to tla* Kalml River. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of the 18th century, ami for 
a time j)ossossed the tlirom* of I.s]ia])aii. 
Tlie following paragraph occurs in tin- 
art iede AFiiUANisTANT, ill the, 9th ed. 
of the Kunje. liriUm., 1874 (i. 23.*)), 
written by one of tlie authors of ihi-' 
book : — 

“It ifl remarkab'o that thi‘ old Arab 
geographer'^ of the 10th ami 11th centuries 
place in the (*hil/jvi country" (i.*. the 
country iu>w occupied l>y the (ihil-zais, or 
nearly so) “a people KhiUjis, whom 

they call a tribe of 'rurk‘<. whom beiongc^l 
a faiimus family of Delhi Kings. The pro- 
bability <4 the identity of the Kbilijis and 
Ghilzaiis obvious, and the question touches 
others riig.ar*iing the origi.M of the Afghans , 
but it doe.s not seem u> hio>e been gone 
into." 

Nor has the. writer since ever been 
able to go into il. But whilst he lias 
never regarUed the wSiiggcstion tis more 
than a probable one, be has seen no 
rea.son to reject it. He may add that 
on .starting the idea to Sir Henry 
Rawdin.son (to whom it si'emed new'), 
a high antlioritv c»n siu.h a uue.sliori, 
though he would not accept it, lie made 
a candid remark to the etlect that, the 
Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect. A belied in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enWr- 
taiiied by t he traveller Gharles Masson, 
as is shown in a jiassage quoted 1>elow. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgeon Major Bellew', in hi.-. of 
I AfyluiniMnn (1880), J^who (p. 100) refers 
the. name Ui Khilichiy a swordsman. 
The folk etymology of Du Guigne.s 
and DTIerbelot is Kali, ‘repose,* ak, 
‘ hungry/ given tc> an officer ny Ogonx 
Khan, wlio delayed on the roaa to kill 
game for his rick wifel 
All the accounts of the Ghilsais in* 
dioate great differences between them 
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and the other tribea Of Af^^haniatan ; 
whilst there seems nothing iniposaible, 
or even unlikely, in the mrtial as- 
similation of a Tiirki tribe in the 
<‘Ourse of centuries to the Afghans 
who sunound them, and the conse- 
([uent a8SUin)>tion of a quasi- Afghan 
genealogy. We do liot find that 
Mr. Klphinstone makes any explicit 
reference to the (]ue.stioii now before 
us. But two of llie notes to his 
Huforu (5lh ed. p. 322 and 384) seem 
hi indicate tliat it was in liis mind. 
In the latter of these he say> : “The 
Khilji.s . . . though Turks bv descent 
. . . hiid lieeii s<.i long settled among 
the Afghans that they had Hlmo.'^t 
become idiMititied with that j»eo]de ; 
but they probably mixed more with 
other nations, or at lea«t with tlieir 
Turki lin-thien, and \v<mld be more 
rivilizerl than the p ii^Mality of Afghan 
mountaineers.’’ The learned and emi- 
nently judicious William Er'^kine was 
iily^ inclined to accept the identity of 
the two trilje>, doubting (but j>erha]>s 
injedlessly) whetlier the Kbiliji had 
l)<*eii really of Turki race. We have 
not been alile. to meet with atiy trans- 
lated autlior who mentions both Khiliji 
and (jhilzai. In the following tiuobi- 
tion.s all tlte i‘arlier refer to Khiliji, 
and the later to (lliilzai. Attention 
may be called to the expressions in 
the quotation from Zlauudin Ikinxi, 
as indicating some great dittm*n<e 
li^tweeii the Turk iiroper and the 
Khiliji even then. The langiutge of 
Biiber, .again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate tbat by his time the Ghilziiis 
were regarded i\a an Afghan clan. 

c. 940.- Hajjiij had delcgatod 'Alwiar- 
rahinan il*n Mabonimml ibu al-AHh‘ath to 
Sijistaii, Boat and Rukhfij (Arachosia) m 
make war on tho I'urk tHl>e.s diffused in 
those region.*!, and wb«> are known as <^hriz 
and Khulj . . ."■-Jfo.y’MtVl, v, 302. 

c. 950.-^“ The Khai«j is a Turk! tribe, 
which ill ancient times migrated into the 
country that lio.s between India and the 
parts of SijistSii Ijeyond the OhUr. They 
are a pastoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dross 
and their language." — htakhn^ from y> 
Geejt*9 text, p. 245. 

^ c. 1030.-“ The Afghans and Khiljla 
having submitted to him (Sahaktigfn), ho 
admitted thousands of them . . . into the 
ranks of his armies.*’— dZ-’fUt., in Kllioi, 
li. 24, 

0 . 1150.-“ The Khilkhs (read KhillJ) are 
^ple of Turk race, who, from an early 
date invided thin country (0&war, on the 


hanks of the Helmand), and whose dwallkigs 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ohaur and of Weitam 
Sijistan. They poesess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry.; Uiey 
all have the asf>eet of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their arcoff ana manner oH making 
war. They are pacific people, doing aim 
thinking no evil .’’ — Edrisiy i. 457. 

1289.— “At the same time JaUlu-d d(n 
(Khilji), who whs ’ Arizd-mam&lit (Muster- 
inaster-gencral), hud gone .to fiah^rpiXr, 
attended by a lx>dy of his relations and 
friends. Here be held a muster and in- 
*:pection of the birces. He came of a race 
different from that of the I'urks, so he had 
no cotifidcncG in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as lielunging to the number of 
their fneniin. . . . The people high and 
low . . . were .hH troubled by the ambitioii 
of the EhiIjiB, and were strongly opposed 
to .)ali4Iu*d din's obtaining the crown. . . . 
Sultan Jaldlii-d <lln Flroz Khilji ascended 
the throne in the . . . year 888 A.B. . . . 
The jieople of the tnty (of Delhi) had for 80 
yeai-'i l>een governed by sr^vereigns of Turk 
extraction, and were averse to the suooea. 
rion of the Khilji^ . . . they were struck 
with admiration and amazement at seeing 
the Khtt)u o^xupying the throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how the throne had 
paj»'»ed from tlie one to the other.”— Zid»-d- 
f/iu Hann, in AVbVii, iii, 134>l;)fi. 

l Uh cent. - Tlie continua tor of Raahidud- 
diji onumerates among the tribes occupying 
the country which we now csill .^ghanistan, 
Ghnrii, }{*rawU^ Nujwiaris^ .Sfyrw, ESiiU}, 
Baluch and Afghans. See NoIku ef KxiraiU^ 
MV. 494. 

c. l.W. — ”1 set out from Kdbul for the 
pur^Hiso of plundering and beating up the 
quarters of the Qhlljis ... a good farsang 
from the (Bnlji camp, we observed a black- 
ness, which w'a.s either owing to the Ghiljis 
ta*ing in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inexjtcrionced men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; 1 followed them for two 
kos, shcKiting arn^ws at their horaes, and at 
length chocked thoir spued. When five or 
six thou.sand men sot out on a pillaging 
party, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
Uiscrpliiie. ... A minaret of skulls was 
erected of the beads of these Albans.”— 
Bahcr, pp. 220-221 ; see also p. 22^ 

[1753.— “The CUgis knowing that his 
tnxips must pass their mountmos, 

waited for them in the defiles, and suooee- 
sively defeated several bodies of Mahommed’s 
anny,”— i/t*/, dcr. iii. 24.] 

1842.— -“The 0hiV)i tribes «iocupy the 
principal portion of the country Imween 
kdndahdr and Ghazni. They are^ more- 
over, the most numerous of the Af^bfin 
tribes, and if united under a capable chief 
might . . . became the most powerful. » . . 
They are bravo and warlik^^ but have a 
sternness of disiKwiiioa amounting to ferocity. 
. . . Some of the inferior Ohiljis are eo 
violent in their interooune with straageni 
that they can scarcely be censideredi ill the 
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light of human beings, while no language 
ean describe the terrors of a transit through 
their country, or the indignities which have 
to be endured. . . . The Ghiljis, although 
considered, and calling themselves, Afgh&ns, 
and moreover epnploying the Pashto, or 
Aigh&n dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. c 

**The name is evidently a modification 
or corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, that of 
a great INirki tribe mentioned by Sherifudin 
in his history of Taiuiiir. . . — Ch. Mas- 
s<niy Noarr, qf vttrioKS JourneyA^ &c., ii. *204, 
206, 207. 

1864. — “The Ghitri was succeeded by the 
IChmi dynasty ; also said to be of Turki 
extr^tion, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghi^n raeo ; and it may be doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afgh£ins/* — 
Enkine^ Ufid Hnmdyun^ i. 403. 

1880. — “As a race the Ohilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan , . . the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and docks, and easily ixirtaVdo black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts, 
Ac., for domestic use, from the wotil and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
ftre a remarkably fine race . . . but they 
are a very barWous [)eople, the pastoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces- 
mvely savage and vindictive. 

** Several of the Ohilji or Gbilzai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, and 
the Northern States of Central Asia, and 
have been so for many centuries."— of 
Afghanittan^ by Bdfeko, p. 103. 

oHoxn., 8. ' Ar, P. fjhll. A 

^blin, f/iTowra, or man • devouring 
aemon, especially haunting wilder- 
nesses. 


c. 70.— “In the deserts of Affricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* appear- 
ing in the shape of men and women ; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantasticail 
illusioiis.”— P/tny, by PA. Holland^ vii. 2. 

c. 040. — “The Arabs relate many ntningo | 
stories about the OhOl and their trans- 
formations. . . . The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the GhU are ass’s feet. . , . 
These GhOtt. appeare<l to travollers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road* the traveller taking 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the GhOl led them asirav, and 
^tased them to loAe their way/’— 

111. 314 leyy, (’fhere is much more after 
the ooiHoua and higgledy-piggledy Plinian 
fashion of this writer*) 


• Thsrs fSrno jnstUleatfon for this word in tbs 


c. 1420.— “In ©xitu deserti . . . rem 
mirandam dicit contigisse. Nam oum oireiter 
mediam noctom quiescentes magno mur« 
mure strepi tuque audito suspicaronturomiies, 
Aralies praedones ad so sjioliandos venire 
. . . viderunt pluriiuas equitum turmas 
transeuntium. . . . Plurea qui id antea 
viderant, daemunes (ghills, no doubt) esse 

g er desertum vagantes asseruero."— iVVe. 
in toijglo^ iv. 

1814. — “ The Afghauns l)elieve each of the 
numerous solitudes in tho mountains and 
dosarts of their country to Ikb inhabited by 
a lonely daemon, whom they call iJhootee 
Bemba^ni (the Goule or Spirit of the Wivstc) ; 
they represent him as a gigantic and fright- 
ful spectre (who 'levours any i>}is.senger 
whom chance mti> ‘oring within his haunts." 
— E! phin 8 t 0 ne\i Canlmly ed. 1839, i. *291. 

[eHUBBA, s. Hind, ghara^ Ski. 
gJiata. A w{iter-])ot made of day, of a 
spheroidal sluipc, known in S. India iw 
tlie chatty. 

[1827. — “ .... the llajah sent ... <50 
Gurrahs (earthen vessels holding a gallon) 
of sugar-candy and sweetmeats.^'— utfanefy, 
Pen and Pennl Sketrhes, 66 .) 


GHUBRT, GURBEE, s. Hind. 
ghari. A clepsydra or water-instru- 
ment for inwisuriiig time, coiisisting 
of a flotiting cuj) with a small hole in 
it, adjusted so that it fills and sinks 
ill a li.xed time ; alsvi the gong )>y 
which the time so indicated is struck. 
This latter is proi>erly ghuriydL Hence 
also a clock or watcJi ; als»o tlie 60th 
part of a day and night, equal then*.- 
lore to ^14 minutes, was in old Hindu 
citstom the space of time indii^atcd hy 
the depsydni just mentioned, and wiis 
called a yhan. But in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is employed for ‘an 
hour,* [or 8<aue indefinite ]Mjriod of 
time]. The water-iustniinent i.s some- 
times called Pun-Ghurry (panghari 
quasi ptinughaH ) ; also the iSun-diai, 
Bhoop - Ghunfy (dfiUp, ‘ sunshine * ) ; 
the hour-glass, Bet-Onuny {ret, retti, 
‘ sand ’), 

(Ancient).— “The magistrate, having em- 
ployed the first four Ghurries of the Say in 
bathing and praying, . . . shall sit upon 
tho Judgment Seat.”— CWe of the Getdoo 
Fmos {Bathed, 1776), l(H. 

[1526.— “Oheri.” fiee under PUHTTB. 

[e. 1590, — An elaborate account of this 
meUiod of meosuri^ time will be found 
in Ain, ed. JarreU, hi. 15 se/j. 

[1616.— “About a mxf after, the reet of 
my company arrived with the 
Fmier, Litters, Iv. 343.] 
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16S3.— *'Finit tli 0 y taka a ji^roat Pot oi 
Water . . . and putting tberaiu a little Pot 
(this lesser i>ot having a small hole in the 
bottome of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a grmt 
plate of bmsse, or very fine metal, which 
Btroak maketh a very great sound ; this 
Rt-roak or parcell of time they call a Goomf, 
the small Pot being full they cull a Gree, 

8 greea make a Par, which Par (see 
PUnUB) is three hours by our occompt." — 
ir. Bruton, in Hatl, v, fil. 

1709. — *‘Or im gi^ est une de leurs 
heuros, mais qui est bien petite cn comparai* 
son des nOtres ; car ello n’cst quo de vingt- 
neiif minutes ot enriron quarante-trois 
*si.»condes .'’(?) — Lettreg Edif. xi. ^3. 

1785. — “We have fixed the Com at 6,000 
which distance must bo travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghiirry and a half. . . . 
If the letters arc not delivered according to 
this rate . . . >ou must flog the Hurl‘Ar*Ju 
belonging to you.” — Tippao^a iMlers, 215. 

[1869.— -Wallace describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on board a native vessel. 
“ I tested it with rny watch and found that j 
it hardly varied a minute from one hour to 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel 
have any effoot upon it, as the water m the 
bucket of course kept level.” — Wallarf, 
Malay Archip., ed. 18W, p. 314.] 

GINDY, s. The original of this 
word beloTipa to t]i« Draviaiau tongues ; 
Malayal. kitjdi; Tel. tjitjdi; Tam. kin- 
«t, from V. kinu, * to Iw hollow * ; and 
the original meaning is a l>a.sin or pot, 
as opp^d to a flat dish. In Malsd)ar 
the word is applied to a Vijssel re- I 
sembling a coffee- iH)t without a handle, | 
used to drink f roin. But in the Bombay 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian 
usage, giTijdt ineiins a w*a.sh-hand Itfisin 
of tinned copp^^r, such as is in conmion 
u.se there (sec under CHILLUMCHEE). 

1561.—“, , . guindis of gold. . . — 

Correa, Lendae, 11. i. 218. 

1582. — “ After this the (.'apitaine Oeuerall 
commanded to discharge thoyr Sbippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bound 
store of rich Morciiaundixe, and amongst tee 
some these peeces following : 

“ Fours great Guyndas of silver. * . /' 
CfislaUfda, by N. L., f. 166. 

3813,— “ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a glndey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper.” — I\frUs, 
Or. Mem. ii. 397 ; f2nd ed. ii. 30; also i. 
333]. ^ 

1851. — . . a tinned bason, called a 
gendee. . , **—Buri 0 ih, ScimU, or the Un- 
happy ValUy^ i. 6. 

. OZNOALL, JINJALL. s. fi.yan- 
jiU^ ‘a swivel or wall-piece’ ; a word of 
uncertain origin. [It is a corruption 


of the Ar. (see JHZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europ^ms in China also. 

1618.— “There is but one nn in tea fort^ 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and gingils, and fourEunmeaiui 
^ve been wounded.”— u. 

1829.— “The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired fteir long giajidls, which 
kill a mile off.” — Shipp* t MemTm. 40. 

[1900.— “Glngals, or Jingmls, are long 
tapering guns, six to fourteen feet in lengte. 
borne on the teoulders of two men and meo 
by a third. They have a stand, or tripod, 
reminding one of a telescope. . • Boff, 
Things Ckineer, 38.] 

QINGELI, GINOELLT, Ac. s. 

The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Smimum indicum^ v. orimkUe. 
There is a H. [not in Plattd Diet.'] and 
Mahr. form jinjali, but most probably 
this also is a trade name introduced by 
the Portuguese. The word appears to 
be Arabic al-juljxddn^ which was pro- 
nounced in Spain al-jonjolin {D&eg and 
Engelimnn, 146-7X whence Spani^ 
aljmjoli, Italian giuggiolinOf zerzetinOf 
&c,. Port. girgeUm^ ssirzeltn^ &c., Pr. 
jiigeolinc, &c., in the Philippine Islands 
ajonjoli. The proi>er H. name is HL 
It is the aifaapw of Dioscorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theophrastus Plant. L 11). 
[See Watt, Ecoru Diet. VI, ii. 510 

1510.—“ Much grain grows here (at Zeila) 
... oil in great quantity, made not from 
olives, but fn>m lenalino.” — Vortheuus, 86. 

1552. — “There is a great amount of gsr- 
gelim.”— 

[1554.—“. . . oil of Jergelutt and quoqito 
{Ooooy*^BoUlho, Tomho, 54.] 

1599.—“ . . . Oyle of Zeseline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
OP to fry fish withal.”— C’. Fredeticie, ii. 3^. 

1606.— “They performed certain anoint- 
ings of the whole body, when they baptised, 
with oil of oooo-nut, or of geargsUm.” — 
Goueea, f. 39. 

c, 1610. — “ I’aohetay do oe poisson frit en 
Tbuile de gersolin (petite semence oomme 
naiiete dont ila font fauile) o^ est de tres- 
mauvais goust.”— Afeo/ttsf, 2S2. 

[1638.— Mr. Whiteway notes that “in a 
letter of Amra Bodrigues to the King, of 
Nov. 30 (India Office MSS. Book m lAe 
Monnane, vob iv.), he says: *From Masuli- 
patam to the furthest point of the Bay 
of Bmigal runs the coast which we cell that 
of GergUim.’ They got Qingeli tbenoe, 1 
suppose.”] 

c. 1661.— “La genie pih beam adopiana* 
altro olio di certo seme detto TMsiuB, ^ 
h una sperie del di setamo, ed h ilquanto 
amarognolo .”— dd P. (7io» Gvwster, 
iniriMwaof, ZHmrt • 
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1378.— '‘Dragmes de Soiiammo ou mine 
■de GeomUiie.’— App. to Journal ^Ant. 
Oalland^n. 206 . 

1675. — '*Ai 80 much Oil of Seaanu)s or 
Jt^Qline is there expressed, and exported 
thence." — T, Heiden, Vtnarrlyke Sekipbreuk^ 

81. 

1726. — “From Orixa are imported hither 

(Pulecat), with much Paddy, also . . . 

CHngeli-seed Oil. . . .'*—Valentijnt Chor. 

14. 

„ “An evil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horse, an ill coiiditionod woman, sugar- 
cane, Gergelim, a Bellale (or cultivator) 
without foresight —all these must be wrouj^ht 
sorely to make them of any good.”— Native 
Apophthegms translated in Valenti jn^ v. 
{Ceylon) 390. 

1727. — “The Men are bcdaulied all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con- 
tinually aiuifting gingerly Oyl at one 
another.” — A. Hamilton, i. 128; [od. 1741, 
i, 180]. 

1807. — “ITio oil chiefly used here, both 
for food and unguent, is that of 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil.” 
— jP. Buchanan^ Mytfjre^ Ac. i. 8. 

1874. — “Wo know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, which Roxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use atnong 
Europeans.”— <t' Flucki(jei\ 428. 

1876.—“Oils, Jinjilior Til. . . r -TuU^ 
of Customs Duties, imposed on Imih>tU into 
B. India^ up to 1875. 

1876.- “ ‘There is good reason for believing 
that a considerable portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
nut, oil of India, for besides large exports, 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the seeamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, are exfx)rted annually 
from the .south of India to France, where 
their oil is expressed, and fjuds its way inbj 
the market, as olive <nV’—S»ppl. lUi^fn'ton 
Supply of Drngi to Itulm^ by Dr. Paul, 
In^ Omoe, March, 1876. 

OmGER, s. The root of Zmgihei' 
oficinaley Roxb. We get tliis word 
from the Arabic 2 dnjahUy Si». wjmgibre 
(oDzdnjabll)^ Port, gitujibrey Latin 
nngiber^ Itol, zenzert^y gengiovOy and 
many other old forms. 

The Skt. name is Rringnveray pro- 
fessedly connected with «W%a, ‘a 
horn,' from the antler-like form of the 
root- But this i.s prokibly an intn>- 
dneed word shaped by this imaginary 
etymolo^. Though ginger is cultj- 
vated all over India, fiom the Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar^ and in the language 

* ** Bhe^e aayn : * JBtlam In aylvfa et desertis 

r^tur '(/fort. Mai. xi.10> But f am not aware 
gl any botanist having found it wild. I auapert 
that no one has looked lor J, D. Booked. 


of that province (Malayalam) green 
ginger is called inM and tnrAt-ver, from 
xnehiy ‘root.’ Inchi was proliably in 
an earlier form of the language tiikhi 
or chiiichiy as we iind it in Canarese 
still suntiy which is perhaps the true 
origin of the H. sonth for ‘ dry ginger,* 
[more usually connected with Skt. 
sunthiy my thy ‘ to dry *]. 

It woiiltl appear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributed zunjabU or zinjahily or 
ginger, to the coast of Zinj or Zanzi- 
bar ; for it would seem to he ginger 
which Some Arabic writers speak of 
as M1 h‘ plant of Zinj.* Thus a }>oet 
ipioted by Kazwini enumerates among 
tne products of India the shajr al-Zdmj 
or Arbor Zingitunay along with sliiaham- 
wood, pepper, .<teel, &(:. (.see Oihh~ 
218). And Abiilfeda says also : 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj** (deog. \ty Jinnuud^ i. 257). In 
Marino Samido’.s map of the w'ovld 
also (c. 1320) we Iind a rubric connecL- 
ing Z'}n::ibfr with Zthj. We dtj not 
indeed Hud ginger spoken of a pm- 
duct r)f eahtern eontinenlal Africa, 
thoJigh Barl>o.sii «iys a large (juautily 
wa.s produced in Madagascar, and 
Vartliema sjiys tin; like of the Coiuoio 
Islands. 

A. I). 65. -“(tingcr ('Itiyylfiepis) is a 
special kind of plant prt»dnced for the most 
l>art in Tr'>>'lodytic Arabia, where they use 
the Rroen plant in many ways, a-s w’c do rue 
(x^avov), iH'iHug it aud mixing it with 
drinks and stews, I’ho r<;ots are small, like 
those of whitish, and jjoppery b> 

the taste and sn)el!. . . — DinstovJfSy li. 

cap. 189. 

c. A.D. 70.— “This pepper of all kinds Is 
mont bitinj; und 8har]»o. . . . The blacke is 
more kindly and pleasant. . . . Many have 
taken Ginger (which some call Ziiubi^Hiri 
and others Zingiberi) for the nxit of that 
tree; but it is not so, although in tast it 
somewhat resemblcth nepfKsr. ... A pound 
of Ginger is commonly sold at Home for 6 
deniers. . . /Vi«y, by Ph. Hollandy 

ii. 7. 

c. 620-30,— “And therein shall they ho 
given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zeniebil. . . Koran y 

cb. Ixxvi. (by SuJ^. 

0 . 940. — “ Andalusia iiossesseH considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines. . . . They ex- 
port from it also .saffron, and roote of ginger 
(I i. 367. 

1298.— “Good ginger Ura^bre)aUo grows 
here (at Coiloni— see QtTXliOll), and it is 
known by the same name of Cmlumin, after 
the country.*'— ifaiYo Poloy Bk. III. ik. 22. 
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e. 1848.— **01m giovo ai h di piu maniere, 
cm hdUdi (see COUHTBT), e co/omW e 
tmcckino^ 6 detti nomi portano per le oontrade. 
onde aoQO nati iapeKiaunenie u toUmiJbino e ii 
mtcchino, cbe pnmioramente il belledi tiaece 
in molto contrade dell' India, e il colombiuo 
naeoe nel Isola del Colomlw d' India, ed 
ha la scijrza snia piana, o delicate, e cenenigf- 
nola ; e il micchmo viene dalle contrade del 
Mecca . . . e ragiona che il buono ^engiovo 
dura buono lOanni," kc.—Petjolotti^ in 
Dtcima^ iii. 361. 

c. 1420. — “ Hia in rcgionibua (Malabar) gin- 
glber oritur, quod hHltxti (see COUMI^SY), 
tjeheli et iiHi* vulgo apj[>ellatur. Kadicea 
■sunt arbonim duonim cuDiti^rum altitudine, 
foliis TnagniN instar enuiao (elecampane), 
duro cortico, veluli anindinum radices, <juac 
fructuru tegunt ; ex eis extrahitur gingiber, 
quod immistum cineri, ad solenujue ex- 
fKwitimi, triduo oxsicoatur."— *V. in 

1580.-- In a list of drugs sold at Ornoux 
we find Zenzeri da buli (proaumably from 

Dabul.) 

,, mordaci 

,, Mecohini 

,, l>ele<U 

Zenzero c<uiriitn in giaga (preserved 

in Jaggery 

Ihilli, f. 54. 

aiNGEELY, s. A ooiu inentioiH^l 
as jiassiiig in ArabiaTi ]K)rtsl»y Mylburn 
(i. 87, 91). Its nnintry anti i»roj>er 
name are doubtful. ['Phe following 
mioUitions show that Gingerlee tir 
Gergelin was a name for ])art of tin* 
E. coast of Indiii, and Mr. Whiteway . 
(see OINGELI) conjortures thal it was | 
so called l>ecau.se. the i>il w<)ls produced j 
there. 1 But this tliiow.s no light t>n j 
the gold coin of Milburn. \ 

I 

1680-81. — “The form of the pass given J 
ships and vc.'*.sel.«<, and llegister of ra<.ses i 
given (18 in .'ll!), hound to Jafim|utam, i 
Manilla, Moehn, Oingerlee, Tenasserini, * 
&c." — Porf *St. (fro. (Jons, atul i 

App. No. iii. p. 47. ! 

1701. “Iho Cartr .\fnrhtr (Irpitii \ 

hiMu*ot{ Ihtroil de Malaai^ par le U. F^ro ' 
K F. Tachard, shows tho coiiat tract between j 
Vesrgapatam aiul iagrrnatr as Qergelin. | 

1753. — “ Some authors give the 0-oast 
between the points of Devi and Gaudewari, I 
the name of tho Coast of Gergelin. llio { 
Portuguese give tho name of GexMlim to 
the plant which the Iiidi.ans <mi 11 A7/»/, frtnn 
J^ch they extract a kind of oil." - IXA nrlf/r^ 

[Mr. Pringle {JJiartf Fort S(. (fro, Ist ser. 
iu. 170) identities the Giaprr/y Factory with 
Vizagapatam. 8oe alsoi. 10$) ; ii. 90. j 


^ * (kbAi, At. “'of the hiUa" Ntli Is also read 
£Iv.mebablyforfriSliv(BM DBLY, MOUNTS 
Ybe aiy ginger la mentioned by Barbosa (p. ZZOX 


GINGHAM, 8. A kind of stuff, 
defined in the Draper’s as 

made from cotton yam dyed baore 
being woren. The Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscui'e, and has 
l>eeri the subject of many suggestions. 
Though it has long passed into the 
English language, it is on the whole 
most proViable tliat, like chilits and 
calico, the term was one originating iu 
the Indian tra^le. 

We find it liardly i>os8ihle to acce]>t 
the derivation, given by Littrd, from 
“ Gutngampy ville de Bretagne, oil il y 
a des fahriques de tissiis.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, iu the EncycL 
Britanyiica^ 8th ed., which states, 
under the name of Guinganip, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghiims^ to which the town gives its 
name. [So also iu 9th e<l.] we may 
obst^rve that the productions of Quin- 
gamp. and of the Cotes-du-Nord gener- 
ally, are of Zinc//, a manufacture dating 
from rht* 15th century. If it could l>e 
.shown that was eitlier origin- 

ally applied to linen fabrics, or that 
the word cHciirs before the Indian 
trade began, we should be more will- 
ing to admit the French etymology i\s 
■ jHissible. 

The Peyivy Cydopmedia suggests a 
derivation from yuhtyoi^ *awrv.’ “The 
varieptecl,.stri]K*d, and cro-ssed patterns 
may Inivc .suggested the name.” 

‘('ivilis,’ H correspondent of Notas 
and Qanw (5 mu*, ii. 366, iii. 30) 
a-ssigns tlic word to an Indian term, 
ginghdmy a .stult' which he alleges to be 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a uatue which lie constantly found, 
when in judicial employment in 
Upper India, be used m iiiventorii*vS 
of stolen property and the like. He 
mentions also that in Sir O. Wilkinson's 
Egypt y the word is assimed to an 
Egyptian origin. Tlie alleged Hind, 
word is unknown to us and to the dic- 
tionaries ; if used as ‘Civilis* believes, 
it was alimx^t c-ertainly borrowed from 
tlie English term. 

It is likely enough that the wortl 
came from the Ardiipelago. Jansz's 
Javan€»e Dut. gives “</WM/sranj, a sort 
of striped or chequered East Indian 
lijntoandy'* the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, equiva- 
lent to French toUe, The verb ging* 
ga/ng in Javanese is given as meaning 
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to separate, to away/ but this seenis 
to throw no light on the matter ; ’ nor 
can we connect the name with that 
of a place on the uorthoni coast of i 
Snmatrai a little E. of Acheeii, whicli j 
we have seen written Gingham (see 
Bennetf^s IVandtrings^ ii. 5, 6 ; also El- 
Directory to Indie and Cliina i^e<LS, 
1802, pp. 63-64). This place appeaivs 
proniiiiently as Gingion in a cliart by 
W. Herbert, 1752. Finally, Bluteau 
gives the following -“ Quingam. 
So in some parts of the kingdom 
(Portujral) they call the excrement of 
the Silkworm, Bomlncis excre'mfntum. 
Ouing&O. A certain stuff which is 
made in the territories of the Mogul. 
BeirameSy guingoens, Caneqni.% &c. 
ifiodinhoy Viagam da Indwy 44).” 
Wilson gives kindan as the Tamil 
equivalent of gingham^ and perhaps 
intends to suggest that it Is the original 
of this worch T)ie Tamil Dirt, gives 
^^hindany a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 
striped or checjiiered.” [The Madras 
Gloss, gives Can. gintUy Tel, gintenay 
Tam. Hiulany with the meaning of 
“double-thread texture.” The N.K.JKy 
following Scott, Malayan Words tw 
Englidiy 142 seq.y accej»ts the Javanese 
derivation as given al>ove : “ Malay 
ginggang ... a striped or checkered 
cotton fabric kn<iwn to Europeans in 
the East as ^gingham,’ As an adjec- 
tive, the word means, both in Malay 
and Javanese, where it seems to be 
original, ‘striped.* The full expres- 
sion is kdin gingganoy ‘striped cloth’ 
{Grashuis), Tlie/ Tamil ‘fciwdort, a 
kind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
cheqiicred ’ (quoted in Yule)^ cannot 
l>e the source of the European forms, 
nor, 1 think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must )je an independent" word, or a 
perversion of the Malayan term.” On 
the other hand, Prof, Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the gn)und tliat 
“no one explains the spelling. The 
right explanation is siiii]>ly that 
gingham is an old Eiigli.sli 'spelling 
of Guingamp, See the account cjf Die 
‘towne of Gyngham’ in the Poston 
LetterSy ed: Gairdriery iii. 357.” (8th ser. 
jVotos and Queriesy iv. 386.)] 

0 . 1667. — Comro Federici says there were 
at Tana many wee^rors who made **ortMsini 
e g*"g**F^ di lana e di bomb^ *’-— ginghams 
of wool and cotton . — Rantusioy hi. ^7v, 

1608. — “With these toils they got to 
Arakan, and took possession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 


immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
adaghama {gitinades) in it.” — l)e CmtOy Dec. 
T\^iv. iv. cap. 10. 

1615. — “Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and brownc, 
which yow sent will pn.»ve a good corn* 
modity in the Kingo of Shashniania cuntry, 
who is a Kinge of certiiine of the most 
westerinost ilandcs i>f Jiiinm . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes called The Loques.” — 
Jjetlerappd, tv Vocksts l)inru, ii. 272. 

1648. — “Tl\o principal naniOM (of the 
stiiifH) are those: Oamiguins, Baftaa, 

(see PIECE-GOODS), Amtmani* {astndnlsl 
sky-blues), Atadafofat\ JWonis (see BEIBA- 
HEE), Triamdiatt, (see CHINTZ), 

Jjtutgans (see LUNOOOTY7), Tojf’ockifUn 
{Tofi>Va^ a gold stutt from Mecca; see 
ADATI, ALLEJA), PvtUis (see DHOTY).”— 

r<IM Ttn^fy 68. 

1726. — In a list of eloths at Pulicat: 

OinggangB (1‘willed gin{;h.ains) 

Ditto Ch itihnes (shaloons f) ” — I a/rwfyw, 
Chor. 14. 

Also 

“B<jre (’) Oingganes drieciraad.'’— v. 128. 

1770. - -“Fno centaine de balles de luoii- 
chiars, lie pagnes, et de guingans, d’un tres 
beau rem^re, <juo Ics M.'ilabares fahriquent Ji 
I Taffanapatain, oh ils sont ehthlis ilepuis trhs 
IfMigteinps.” — Jtat/Huff t^hilos.y ii. 15, 

quotcMl by Littr^. 

1781.— “The tratle of Fort St, David’s 
con-itits in longcloths of ditferent colours, 
sallum|H)recs, nmrees, dimities. Ginghams, 
and /.. of 

i. [Mr. Whitewaj j)oinni out that this is 
taken word for w>ra from Ilamittony AVw 
Arcoxiht (i. 355), ^^no wrote 40 years before.] 

„ **>tudnv e»t renomai<? pur .ses gnin- 
gans, -SOS loiles peintes ; et l\ihaciUe ]iar 
ses inouc'hoirs.”— iSeajtfrrt#, i. 41. 

1793.— “Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which striped or plain have long stood 
their ground, must, 1 hear, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.).” — 
1/ngh Hvffdy Indian Obtwrvary 77. 

1796. — * ' Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
fnmi cerUiin Inirkaof trees .” — tra J*aolinOy 
Viaggw, P« 

aiNOI,JINJEB,&c.,n.p. Properly 
Chrnjiy [Skenji ; and this from Tam. 
sAtnot, Skt. sringiy ‘a hill’]. A once 
celebrated bill-fortress in H. Arcot, 60 
[44] m. N.E. of (hiddalore, 35 m. N.W. 
U’oni Pondicherry, and at one time Die 
seat of a Mahratta principality. It 
played an important part in the wars 
of the first three-aiiarU;rs of the 18th 
century, and was neld by the Frencli 
from 1750 to 1761. The place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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c. 1616.—-'* And then they were to publish 
A proclanuitiou in Negai>aUm» that no one 
was to trade at Tevenapataxn, at Porto 
Novo, or at any other {H>rt of the Naik of 
CHaj*, or of the Kin(; of Massulapatanii be> 
cause these were declared enemies of the 
state, and all iiusmble war should be made 
on them fur having received among them 
the Hollanders. , . /f»vrtiro, p. til 9. 

1675. — ** Approve the treaty with the 
<’awn [see KHAN] of Chengie.”--Lwirt' /Vom 
Coart to Fort tSt. G*-o. In ^otes and AUfj., 
No. 1. 5. 

IflSO. — “Advice receive*! . . . that San- 
togoe, a younger brother of Sevagee's, had 
sei/iod u{Kjn Kouguaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of Chengy Country, and put him in irons.*' 

■ • No. iii. 44. 

1752.™ “It consists of two triwns, called 
the Great aiul Little Gingee. . . . They 
arc VKith'surroundod by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumforence, which inclosoK the two towns, 
and five mountains of rfigged i'tx:k, on the 
summits of which are built 5 strong forts. . . . 
The ]>lace is iniiccc'.siblo, except from the 
exist and sonth-exu'^t. . . . The j»laee was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by IfiU Enroj'eans, jind sojKjys 
and black i>eop1e in great nurnl>crh'. . . ." — 
Gambi'idtjfy AccuunJ o/ ftu’ It'ar, Ac., 32^33. 

GINSENG, H. A tiled iiNil root 

which h;is an extraordinary u juiUition 
in China tus a rc.sUnaHvc, and soils 
there at jirices ranging from (> to 4(K) 
<Julliir.s an ovim e. The ]daiit ia Ahdia 
Gimtng^ IVnlli, (N.O. A raliamu'). Hiu 
«M!ond won! repre.sents the ('hincse 
name Jhi’Shht. In the literary style 
the dntg Is called .simply Shut. And 
jiossibiy JSn^ or ‘Man, }ia.s been i>re- 
fixed on account of tiu* forked radish, 
man-like as]>ect (if the r<K)t. KurojK»au 
practitioners do not recognise its 
alleged virtues. Tlnat wliicli is inn.st 
valued comes from (\)rea, but, it grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchuiia. A 
kind iiincli mss esteemed, the r(»c>t of 
Panax gidntjnrfolium, L„ is im]>orted 
into China fi-um America. A very 
closely-allied j>lant occurs in the 
Himalaya, A. Ptfemh-Gimeng^ Henth. 
Gintumg" ia first mentioned by Alv. 
Semedo (Madrid, lti42). [See /?«//, 
Thinas Chineie^ 268 seq., where Dr. P. 
Smith seems to believe tliat it has some 
medicinal value.] 

G;IRAFFE, s. Englisli, m»l Anglo- 
Indian, Fr. gimfe^ It. giraffa^ Sp. and 
Port, girtrfa^ old Sj>. azorafa^ and these 
from Ar, al-mrdja^ a caineleopard. The 
Fora, tttmdjpa, zwmdpiiy seems to be a 
form curiously divergent of the same 


•word, ^rhaps nearer the original. 
Tlie older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into maph. It is not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may be radically connected with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Septnagint version of Deut. xiv. 
6, where the worJ S(lr/?/jfr, rendered in 
the Englisli Bible ‘diamois,* is trans- 
lated Kan7ji\owdpda\is ; and 60 also in 
the Vulgate camelop(trdcthii, [proliably 
the ‘wild goat’ of the Targums, not 
the giraffe {Kncycl. BihL i.-722)]. We 
(piote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, l>efoie the introduction of the 
word before us : 

c. B.C. 20.--“ The animals called cameh- 
partis {Ka^r)\ovapdd\ut) present a mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in thia 
apjiellation. In wzo they are smaller than 
cxuiielis, and shorter in the neck"; but in the 
distinctive form of the head .and eyes. In 
the curvature of the b.»ok again they have 
some resemblance Ut a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like panthers." — ji. 51. 

c. A.D. 20. — “ (’VowW/re/wot/.* (tcapifXorap- 
ddXets) arc bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any resemble leoisini.% for 

their variegated skui is more like the 
streukcil and spotted skin of billow deer. 
The hinder ipiarlers are «> very much lower 
than the fore ipiurters, that it .«eeins as if the 
animal sat u[H'»n its rump. ... It is not, 
however, a wild animal, Imt rather like a 
domesticated lH>ast ; for it shows no sign of 
a savage disjXiRition.*'--.Vfrtt.'rf;, Bk. XVI. iv. 

18, K.T. by JJuiiufton and Fakoner. 

c. A.D. 210.— Athcnaeiis, in the description 
which he niiotos of tlio woiwlorful precession 
of j^bdemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, l>e- 
Mfles many other strange creatures, details 
330 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Euba-a, 12 white 
kohi^ 26 Indian r>xen, S Acthiopic, a hug^ 
white bear, M pirdalcs and 16 paiithore, 4 
lynxes, 3 arkJ^lfi. one ntntdu/xn'dafisj 1 Ethi- 
opic Khinoccros.— Bk. V. cap. xxxii. 

c, A.D. 520, — 

“"Evj'tW pot KaK^va^ iroXvfipoi Mocira 
\17exa. 

piKTd Brjpuv, KeKcpaffpiva, 

^f'Xa , 

irdpbaXty aioXdviaroif opov re 

xdprjXoy. 

• **««*♦ 

Aetpif oi rawi^y, trriKTbv S^poLS^ ovara fiaid, 
PwepBe tcdpi/f doXixol Tobes evfda 
raped, 

KufXktif S*ovK tea pdrpa, v6ies r’oi* wdpway 

- 6)1104 01 , 

dXX' oi vpbeBtv iaetr dpelotfeti verdnoi Si 

iroXXdr dXij^Brepoi. — a. r. X. 

Oppiani Cgnegrtica., iii. 461 eegg. 

c, 380.— “Theae also preeented gift*, 
among which besides other things a oertaSn 
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species of animal, of nature both extra* 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it was 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its akin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks w^oro low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore- 
l^s and chest were much higher in propor- 
tion than the other limits. 'Fhe neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the btxly was Rko a swan's throat in 
its elongation. The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich. ... Its logs were 
not moved alternately, but by pairs, those 
on the right side being inove<I together, 
and those on the loft ti^gethcr, tirot one 
side and then the other. . . . When this 
creature appeared the whole multitude was 
.struck with astonishment, and its form 
suggesting a name, it got from the |X)pulace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of i\nneh- 
Aethiuplau “/• 

c. 940. — “The most common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (Zar&fa) . . . 
some consifler its origin to be a variety 
of the camel ; others say it ia owing to a 
union of the camel with the luintber : others 
in short that it is a |iarticular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . , , 
In Persian the giraffe is called rsUnrgCio 
( ‘camel -Cow *). It used to be sent ns a! 
present from Nubia to the kings of Persia, 
a.s in later days it was sent to the Anib 1 
princes, to the first khalifs of the house of 
\AbbSs, and to the WRlis of Misr, . . . The 
origin of the gimffe has given rise to 
numerous discussuins. It hius lieca noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the cnrnel of that country is of 
low .stature, with short legs,” &c,, &c. — 
Maffiklt, iji. 3-o. 

c. 12 .^jU. — “E ntre les autres joiaus quo il 
(le Vieil do la Montague) envoia tni Roy, li 
envoia un oiipbant dc cnstal mout bicn fait, 
et uno beste tjuo Ton appelle oraile, do 
cristal aussi.” — JoiaclUr^ ed. de ITafV/y, 

1*271. — “In the month of .Jumada IF. a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, w*hich was 
nursed by, a crjw .” — Jfatrizi (by 
i. pt. 2, 106. 

1298. — “ Mais bicn out giraffes as.sez 
qui naissent en leiir i>ays.'’— A/eivo iVe, 
Panthi^'s p. 701. 

1336. — “Vidi in Kadro ((’airo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in antcriori parte muHum 
elevatum, longissimum cfdlum haViens, ita 
ufc de tecto dormis communis ultitudinis 
oomedere po^srit. Retro ita demiasum eat 
ut dorsum ejua manu htjrninis tangi poasit. 
Non 9^ ferox animal, sed ad modum 
jumenti paciticum, colore albo ct rubco 
pellem habens ordinatisaime decora tarn.” — 
6rW. de BofdenMie, S^.249. 

1384.—“ Ora racoonteremo della glimffa 
ohe bestia ella h. La girafla ^ fatta quasi 
come lo struzsK^o, salvo ohe Pimbmtio suo non 
ha penne (‘just like an ostrioh, except that 


it has no feathers on its body ' !) and ha 
lana branchissima . . . ella b veramente a 
vedere una eosa mol to coiitraflatta.” — Simwie 
Sigolif V. at MowU «8fnai, 182. 

1404.— “When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
amlMissador, whom the Sultan of Babylon 
had sent to Timour Bey. . . . He had also 
with him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
jomufa ...” (then follows a very go<3d 
description)- — Clavijo^ by Markhavi, pp. 
86-87. 

c. 1430.— “Item, 1 have also been in 
Leaser India, which is a fine Kingdom, llie 
capital is calliwl Dily. In thi-s country are 
many elephants, and animals called sumaBa 
(for «fOfUi/h), which is like a stag, but is a 
tall animat and has a long neck, 4 fathoms 
in length or longer.” — Schiltberger, Hak. S<x*. 

47. 

1471.— “After this was brought foorthe 
a giratTa, which they call Gimatfa, a beaste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more ; but the hinder legges are halfe ;i 
footo shorter than the former,” Ate. (The 
Italian in liawuswt ii. f. 102, has “vnn 
Zirapha, la (piale essi chiamano Zimapha 
ouer Giraffa.”) - BarUtro^ in VVh«*- 

tniHS ifK Hak. ^loc. 54. 

15.5^1. -“Il ne fut «mic quo les grtmds 
seigneurs quelques barKarcs ipPilz aient 
estc, iraimsussent (pi’on leurs prc«enta.st lea 
bestes d 'estranges i«iis. Aussi en aaon.v 
veu phnienr.s an ehasieau du (*:iiro . . , 
ontre U*s<iucllos cst cdle <iu’il/ noinment 
vulgHireuieut Zumapa. ”■—/■*. f. llS. 

It H rernnrkabto to find lielon adopting this 
I’ersian form in I'lgypt. 

GIBJA, s. Tliis is a wcu'fl for a 
ClinstiHii duiioh, coininonly used on 
the Heiiga* side of India, from Pori. 
igrejtf, ifftclt a corruption c»f eerjena^ 
Khafi Kliau (» . 1720) speaking of tlie 
Porlugupse at Hoogly, ajiv-s they called 
their phn es of vvoi-ship KalmJ {Kllioty 
vii. 211). No d<)nht KalUd, an well aa 
igreja^ i.s a form of ecclcsiay hut the 
.snperticiul lessen ihlaiice i.s small, so it 
may be su.spcct« d that the Musuliriau 
writer wfw speaking from book-know- 
ledge only. 

18Rr>. --“It is related that a certain 
Manlvl, coh'braU’d for the jwwer of hia 
curKCH, wu.s called ufxm by his follow reli- 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the Engli-sh in close proximity to a Moidid^ 
Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the .same titno not b> offend his English 
rulers, ho got out of tho difficulty by cursing' 
the building thus : 

‘Girjftghar! GirJftghBrt Glrl&t* 

(t>.) *]«all down, house! Fall down, 
house ! Fall down ! ' or simply 

‘Church-house ! (.'hurch-house ! (Church 1'** 
— W, J, fyf/ruytJierf in Panjab Natu amd 
QumW, ii. 12fi. 
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The word is also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago : 

1886.-** The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) iH laid out in rectangular plota. 

. . . One of its chief ediScea ia the Ox^a, 
^'hoee grandeur quite overwhelmed ua ; for 
it is far more elaborately decorated than 
many a rural [larish church at home." — 
//. 0. ForbfSt A Natimih'it'M Wand*‘ringSf 
p. 294. 

OOA, n.p. Properly Gmca, Gova^ 
Mahr. Govett^ [wliiiii tlie MaArnM Gloss, 
eoimects with Skt. go^ *a cow,* in the 
sense of Ihti ‘cowlierd country The 
famous oaj)ital of the l^ortuguese 
dominions in India .since its capture 
l»y Alhiiquerque in 1510. In earlier 
history and geography tlie ]»la<e ap- 
l»ears under the niame of Sindabur cu- 
Sandabur (Sundiqiur ?) (q.v.). Gova 
or KaiJii W(us an ain ient name of the 
soiitliern Konkan (see in //. II. Wihu^t's 
Vuhitii Purana^ ii. U54, note 20). 
^Ve. find the nkn e called hy the 1’urki>h 
adminil Sidi *Ali 

whiclj may m<*;m “ Samhdmr of Gova.’’ 

UiUl. - In a copjHjr grant t»t this date 
(S. lliUi) vse hfiv»» riictitioa of a chief city 
of Kankaii I'ic.c OONCAN) caller! Gowa ami 
GovapUra. the grant a- publwhcHi 

by Legrarul .lacob m lio. Hr. H.As. 

.Ns;, u, 107. Tho traM'«IalK«n is too I^kkc to 
iiHikc it worth while to tnin‘'cn>K- a 
lion ; but it uitcTO'^ting as incatiouing 
the nic.uujuc^t of (ioa from the Ticushhrs, 
t\r. Turks or foreign Mahoiutm.-dans. AVc 
know fr<im Ibn hatuia that .MsihornmoiJan 
.settlers at Hnnawar had Uikeii tho place 
alnnit 13*14. 

l.^>10 (hut referring to «>inc* years earlier), 
“ I departed fn^iii the cit\ of J>ahijH abirc 
said, arul went to another i<i.u.d which is 
nhuiit a mile disljuit from the mainland ami 
IK ealleil Goga. ... In this isiand there is 
a fortress near the .sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is soiueliiiits a 
captain who is ealleil S«ivam, who has 400 
maracliikes, ho himself being also a iiiamc* 
luke."— Vnrtiuimo 

c. 1520. In tho I.slniid of 7VA<m/rv, in 
wliich is situated tho city •>! Goa, there .arc 
31 aldaaa, and these are .w follows. , . 

In Arrhii'. Port. Or/m/., fasc. 5. 

c. 16.^4. —"At ihe.se words (addres.scd by 
the Vizir of CJuAcr.at to n Pru'tugueso Knvoy) 
my wrath bniiko out, and 1 ssdd : ‘ Male- 
diction ! You liavo found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but please Oixi in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of tho Padshan, 
you shall bo driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Diu and Qowa Uw I'iiVfi ’.d ft 

Eapuddn^ in J. Asiat. S5er. 1. torn. ix. 70. 

1602.— ** Tho island of Qoa ia so old a 
place that one finds noUiing in tho writings 
of the Cnnaros (to whom it ^ways belonged) 


about the beguming of its population. But 
we find that it was always so frequented by 
straf^ers that they um to have a pro- 
verbial saying: *Let us go and take our 
ease among the cool shauM of Goe moat,* 
which in the old language of the country 
means ‘the cool fertile land.' CWfo, Iv. 
X. cap. 4. 

1648. — "All those that have seen Europe 
and dMu agree witn me that the Port of 
Gk>a, the Port of Constant ttiopfe, and the 
Port of Toitltm, are three of the fairest 
Ports of all our vast continent." — Tavernier, 
E.T. ii. 71 ; [ed. Haft, i. 166]. 

GOA PLUM. The fruit of Pami- 
arinm txceUum^ introduce#! at Goa from 
j Mozaiiibiipie, railed by the Portugue.se 
j Mat&nilHi. " The fruit ls almost pure 
j brown sugar in a paste ” {Birdivood, 
! MS.). 

I 

I GOA POTATO. fh‘osc()rea aculeatu 

I (liiidvoofl, Ms.). 

i GOA POWDER. Thi.s medicine, 
I whkh in India is ])rocuved from Goa 
; only, i.^ iuvciluable in the virulent 
ec/cma of 15 oml‘ay, and other skin 
; di.M<;isc.s. hi ceyema it .sometimes acts 
' like iiiagi^, bm .«?mart.s like tlic cutting 
of a knite. il is obuiincd from Andira 
. Arnrobii (S.V. J. a native 

; (we believe) ot 8 . America. The active 
; piineiple is (‘lirvsiqdianic m id (Cammn, 

; Sir G. Bird wood). 

I '' 

J 

I aOA STONE. A factitious article 
j which Wii.'* in great lepute for medical 
I virtues in the 17th leiilurv. See quo- 
! tat i# III lielow fnan Mr. King. Sir G. 
Birdwnud tells n.s it is still Mild in the 
Bom bay Bazar. 

1673.- "The 7 f< ,’fV/ /mt enjt))' tho biggest 
(if all tho Monojit cries at Sr. R»x*h ; in it is 
11 Library, an llo-spital, and an Apotho- 
ixiry’.s Shop well furiii.shed with Medicines, 
where (wosjier Antoniv^ a Florentine, a Lay- 
Brother of tho Order, the Author of tJfie 
Oua-StoneB, brings them in 50,000 JTr/v- 
pttins. hy that invention Annually ; ho is 
.*111 Old Man, and alnK>st Blind.” — Friftr, 
149-150. 

1690.—" Tho double excellence of this 
Stone (.snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly . . . and much excels the de- 
servedly famed Oasmr Antoni, or Qoa 
Stone.’*' — Onngtvn, 262. 

1711.— "Qoa Stones or Pedra de Oasper 
AtUonio, are made by the Jesuits here: 
They are fn^m 4 to 8 Ouuoes each ; but the 
Bise makes no Difference in the Price : We 
liought 11 Ounces for 20 Evpees. They are 
often counterfeited, but 'tU an oosie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to dib- 
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cover it, . . . ManxHH‘h't Stones at Fort Si. 
Oeoige come the nearest to them . . . 
both Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues.**-— j^K-ityer, 268. 

1768-71.— “ Their medicines are mostly 
such ivs arc produced in the country. 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind 
of little artificial that is manufactured 

at Goa, atul ]K>ssossu^ a strong aromatic 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients.” — /<toronnus^ E.T. i. 454. 

1867.—^* TheOoa-Stone w^us in the 16th (?) 
and 17th centuries as much in repute Jis 
the Bozoar, and for similar virtues . . . 
It is of the .shape and si/e of a duRk\s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it in <me’s drink every morn- 
ing '. . . >So precious w.os it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree.’' — //w/. of 
by IT'. Knujy p. 256. 

GOBANGf s. The game introduced 
«(une years nao from Japan, The name 
is a corr. of riiinese A'h-pSiTi, ‘checker- 
hoard.’ 

[1898.--"' Go, projMjrly jfomoku tHtrabff 
often with little appropriateness termed 
‘checkers’ by Europonn writers, is the 
most }>opuIar of the indoor psstnncs of the 
Japanese, — a very different affair from the 
simmle game known to Europeans as Goban ! 
or Gobang, properly the name of the Ijoard 
on which go is playea.” -6’A<ii/t/>o*/d///, Things 
Ja/KtuSK, 8ni ed., 190 w'bere a full ac- 
count of the game will lie found,] 

GOD AVERT, n.p. Skt. 

‘giving kine,’ Whether thi.s name of 
iiorthei-n etymejogy w\'is a corruption 
of .some indigenous name we know not. 
[The Dravidiaii name of the river i.s 
Goday (Tel, ‘limit’), of which 

the present name is iiossihly a corrup- 
tion.] It is remarkable how the (^oda- 
verv is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
with the nutalJe e.xccption of 1). Joao 
de eSastro, in a wort, however, not 
published till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap. 1), mentions Gadavarij as a 
place adjoining a cape of the .same 
name (which ^pear.s in Home iiiiich j 
later charts as (;. Gordevjar\ but take.s 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any pfirt of his 
liistory. Lin{|choten also speaks of the 
Punto de GuMOVar^ hut not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, thoimh showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly4 The small general map of 


India in “ GarnJbridgds Aec. of the War 
in Indta^” 1761, confounds ttie sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Renncdl published the first edition of 
hi.s Memoir (1783), in which he writes : 

“Tho Godavery river, or Gonga Godoviy, 
commonly called Oanga in European maixi, 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histories, nan 
generally been represented as the same 
river with that of Cattack. 

As w'c have no authority that 1 can find 
for .sup{^K>sing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supfiosition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Kistna nnd Mahanadec (or Cattack river) 
of magnitude sufiicient for such a river as 
the Ganga” (pp. 74-75) [also ibid. 2nd ed. 
244]. As to this error see also a quota- 
tion from D'Ativillc under KEDGEREE. It 
is prnbnble that what that geographer says 
in his KcfoiinMnnnis^ p. 135. that he had 
no real idea of the Godaverj*. I'hat name 
ticcurs in his IxKik only as “la pointe de 
Qaudewari." This |x>iut, he says, is aliout 
E.N.E. of the “ nver of Narsapur,” at 
a distance of al>oiit 12 leagues; “it is 
a lo%v land, intcTsected by several river- 
arms, forming the mouths of tliat which 
the niajis, esteemed to be most correct, call 
ir/'/i.tm>rt ; and the river of Narsapur is 
! itself one of those arms, according to a MS. 
map inmy ix>»scs»ion.” Narsii)>aram is the 
name of a t^iluk on the westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta CbKlavari [see Morris^ 
Man. of ffvdan'ig J)Lst.^ 193]. IVenwrOn 
appears on a map in Haldacus (1672), as the 
luitoe of one oT the two mouths of the 
flostern «'r (nautxtmi Godiivfirl, entering the 
sea near t^'oringa. It is perhaps the some 
name n ijnjartnn on that branch, where there 
was English Factory for many years. 

In the uwit map of “Regiomim 
( ‘horomandid, (lolcoiida, et Orixa,” 
which is in Baldaeus (1672), there is 
no indittalion of it wliatcver except as 
a .short inlet from the sea called Goxide- 
waxy. 

1588.— “ The noblest rivers of this province 
{Daq^tem or Doccan) are six in number, to 
wit: Grusna (A'm/ota), in many places 
kiiovrn os Hina^xir, becau.se it passes by a 
city of thi.s name [lliiula}yilf t) ; Bivra (read 
Jihna f) ; those two rivers join on the 
liorders of the Ilcccan and the land of 
Ganara (q-v.), and after traversing great 
flistances enter the sea in the Oria territory : 
Malaprare (Malprabha I) ; Guodavam (read 
Guooavari) otherwise called Gangua ; Pur- 
nadi ; I'api. Of those the Malaprare enters 
the sea in the Oria territory, and so does 
the Guodavam; but Purnadi and Tapi 
enter the Gulf of Cambay at different 
pwnta*”— yode de Ckuiro, Primeiro Bateiro 
da Cotta da India^ PP. 6, 7. 
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q. 1690.— “Here* (in Berar) are rivara in 
abundance ; esi>ecial)y the Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call OodOTftri. Ilia Ganga 
of Hindufttan they dedicate to Mabadeo, 
but this (ranga to Gotani. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in the 5&hya 
Hills near Trimbuk, and passing through 
the Wiluyat of Abinadnagar, enters Henir 
and thence tlows on to lSlingrina.”--.nM-t- 
AhUiri (orig.) i. 470; (ed. JorrfU, ii, 228.J 
We may observe that the most ca.>tcrly of 
the Deltii branches of the Uodavery is still 
called (/autami. 

GODDESS, S. An absurd corrup- 
tion which used iA) be applici] liy our 
couTitrvTuen in ilit* old .scltlciucut'i in 
the Malay countries to tin* young 
women of the hind. It is M.d«i\ 

‘a virgin.' 

0. 1772.- - 

“ And then ht)w strangOj at niirht oppre^t 

Hy bills, with songs von ro InlUsl to rc’^t ; 

Of niral goddesBes the guest. 

Delightful ! ■’ 


quaai deliaixo de ch&o” (** almost under 
grq|ind % but this is selaoiu the case. 

[1513. — **. , . in which all hiu rice and a 
Gudam full of mace was burned. 
of J*\ Andrade to Albwiu^’rqa^f Feb. 22, 
India OfTice, MSS. Varpo Chrowtlo^lcot vol. T. 

[1552. — ‘‘At nifi^hV secretly they cleared 
their Qudains, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire.” — liiurw. Doc, 11. 

I Hk. vi. ch. 3.] 

15.52.— . . . and onicred them b> plunder 
many godowua (gudaeit) in which there was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, rnace, 
and sandal wo<^d, that our people could not 
tram-port it all till they hiid called in the 
1 iKi<*ple of Malacca to complete its removal.” 
j -“^OistanhdMf lii. 276-7. 

I 1561.—“. . . Godowns {Gudoia)^ which 
I are ’Strong houses of stone, having the lower 
; part built with lime.”— II. i. 236. 

• (The last two tpiotaiions refer Jto events in 
1511.) 

, 1.570.—**. . . but the mcn:harita have all 

, Mnc house or which house they 

! l ull Godon, which is made of briekes.” — 
; *iU'i>ar Fr*’dir*l»y in liolK 


U*. in H. | 

17S4.- “A liul at (uiu r.f theso ent* rt.iin- 1 
nients, a«kcd amither his opinitoi of a 
gaddees then damung. ‘ If '-he ' 

were plated with gold.’ replied he, *l wtuild j 
not take her for my ooTu ubvnc, mu* h less ! 
for my wife,’ J/cirsd* //.*? //. uf >/(nnttra, > 
2nd ed., 230. j 

OODOWN, s. A warehouse for j 
goods and stores ; an ontltnibling n.st*d j 
for .stores ; a store-room. Tlie word is i 
ill constant use in the (’liine.se ixirts as • 
well Hs ill India. Tin* 11. and Keng. I 
ijndum is apparently an adoption of the j 
Anglo-Iudiuu ^^ord, not its onginal. | 
The word appears to haM* to j 

the continent of India from (lie ea.stern 
.settlements, where the Malay word 
gadong is U.sed in tlu- same vviise 
of ‘.store-room/ but also in that of 
‘a house built of brick or stone.* 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of India, 
where in Telugu (juUnaji, giddnwjiy in 
Tamil kufanguy signify ‘a place Avhere 
^ooda lie,* f rfju hi lie.* 1 1 apjiears 

in Singhalese also as tjudduin. It is a 
fact that inaziy common Malay an^ 
Javanese words are Tamil, or only to 
l)e explained by Tamil. PVee inU'r- 
course between the, (.kiromandel (^oajst 
and the Archipelago is very ancient, 
and when the Portugue.se first appeared 
at Malacca they found there numerous 
settlers from S. India (see a.v. KUNCH. 
Bluteau gives the word as palavra aa 
tndia^ and explains it aa a **lc^ 


1585. -'“In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many tn.igtt'/inc*s Ixjth of gold and 
<'if silver. . . . SAhdaiwood. and Itgn-aloes, 
and all '*iKh thing!*, buv« their gcttlnns 
(gottoni). whit h i.< a.-- much .as siiy .•fe'fwiratc 
chamber-.'* fniSfAtno f. Ill, 

[c. 1612. “. . . if I did not he would 

take .away fr«tm mo the key of the gadong.*' 
-'-iJamr/s. L>itns, i. U<5.] 

1613.- “A-* ft'rteUv/^L'i e fortitTC,ivf*cs de 
Malayos ordinari.'imcnte enu> aeditlicios de 
motto ent.a) pado. <le *}uo ha via niuytas ca.siis 
c ariiieiiyah on godoens que sao aedi^cins 
stdgerranct**-, cm qiic os ineroadores recolhciu 
.as r»nipa'S do t 'iKmnnande! jwr il jjerigo de 
b^o."- AV'^Wea, 22. 

161.5. -‘*\Vo jviid Jn*>. Dono 70 or 
plate of Uirs in full payment of the fee 
s\iuplc of the gadonge over the w-ay, to 
w O'*! ward of Kngli.di h(*w.«aj, w^hercof lOD 
wa-* paid Ix fiurc, ' t\/'h'n Jhanff i, 39 ; 
[m i. 15 gedonge . 

[ ,, “An old mined brick house or 

godung.”— L*iters^ lii. 109, 

} ,, “The siinie goods to he h>cked u}v 

in the gaddottes.”-- iii. 159.] 

16:M.- 

“ Virao d.as runs as secretajs mimus 

l)a.s abr:iK.adas CA.sa.s a.s rninos, 

K das riqiiczas o.s gudOBB desertos/’ 

MaUwea Conqui^iada^ x. 61. 

16B0.— “Kent Ri^wle of Dwelling Houae.s, 
Goedowne, etc., within the Garrison in 
Ghrifitian Town.” — In irAer7rr, i. 253-4. 

1633. — “ 1 went to ye Bankshall to mark 
out and api)oint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Ooropany'a 8alt 
Petre.”— ihary, March 5; [Hak, 
Boo. i. 67]. 
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1696.—** Motidny, 3rd August. The Choul> 
trv Justioee hAving produced examinations 
taken by them concerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robbing 
of a godoWB within the walls it is ordered 
that the Judge* Advocate do cause a session 
to be held on Tiiesduv the 11th for the trial 
of the criminals .” — Afeitwnuulumf in 
ir/wv/er, i. 

[1800. — “The cook-room and Zodoun at 
the Laul Bung arc covered in." — UW/Ziwfoa, 
i. 66.] 

1809. — “The Black Hole is now iwrt of a 
godown or warehouse : it was filled with 
goods, and 1 could not sec it.” — Ld. ValetUUi^ 

i. 2 : 37 . 

1880.— “llicse ^Oodowna* . . . are on© 
of the nio^t in.'irke<l features of a Ja|ianese | 
town, lx>th Ixjcause they are white wdiere ! 
all else is gray, and l:>ecause they are s<*lid 
where all cImc is perishable." — liird'x 
i. *264. 

OOOLET, GUOLET, s. A water 
Iwttle, usually earthenware, of globular 
body with a long neck, tlie same as what 
is chilled in Bengal nioiv t'ommonly a 
jfurdhi (see SERAI, b., K002UI). This 
is the usual foriii now; tlie article 
described )>y Linsclioten and Pyrard, 
with a sort of eullehder mouth and 
pebbles sliut inside, was somewhat 
different. (>>rnipted from the Port. 
gorgoltftu, the name r>f such a vessel, 
ilie French have also in this sense 
gargoulette^ and a wcud gargoidlhy c»ur 
medieval gurgoyk; all derivations from 
(forga^ garga, gt/rgey ‘the throat,* found 
in ail the Komance tongues. Tom. 
CringU shows that the word is used 
in the W. Indies. 

1598. — “These cruses are called Qorgo- 
letta.”— 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 207 j. 

1599. — In /Mry, vii. 28, the word is 

written Oorgolane. 

c. 1610. — “ 11 y a unc pi^e dc terre fort 
delicate, et toute perc<$o de petits irons 
faronnex, et au dedans y a de {letites piorres 
<iui ne Muvent aortir, e’est fKjur nettoyer lo 
vase. Ils api>ellent ccla gar^oulotte : Teau 
n'en sorte <iue iwu k la foia. ” — Pyrard dr, 
Lavaly ii. 43: {Tiak hk)c. ii. 74, and see i. 
329]. 

[1616. — . . 6 Oorgoletta. /bffrr, 
LkttrSy iv. 198.] 

1648. — “They all drink out of Goigelanet, 
that is out of a Pot with a ^iiout, without 
setting the Mouth therett>."— -T. Van HpU- 
htsfgtfiCi Voyage^ 37. 

e. 1670.— “Quofid on est k la maison on a 
des Chnilg0alettM cm aiguikres d'une cer* 
tainepierre poreuae.” — A mat.), 
H. 214; [and oennp. ed. ContHabUy 356].* 

1688. — “L'on dofiD6 k chacun de ceux 
qua leor valheur conduit dans eee saintes 


E riaona, un pot de terre plein d^eau pour se 
iver, un autre plus propre de ceux qu'on 
appelle Ourgttlota, auaai plein d'eau pour 
boire." — IMhn. de VIiMumtion de Goa. 

135. 

o. 1690. — “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macasaar people have the art of making 
from the laiger coco*nut shells most elegant 
<lrinking veasels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink culled Gor- 
gelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are sup|X)sed 
to 1)0 made of the precious Maidive cooo.s." 
— JhtmphhtXy 1. iii. 

1698. — “The same way they have of 
cooling their IJu'uirs by a wet cloth 
wrapped .'ilH>ut their Gurgulets and Jars, 
which are vessels made of a |«)rous Kind of 
Earth.*'-"/') 47. 

1726.™“ However, they were much aston* 
i.'iheil that the water in the Gorgolats in 
that trenienilou.s heat, e.-^f^cially out of 
lioor?:, was found quite ct)l(l.'* — Vnhniijity 
Cfioro. .09. 

1766. — “ I perfectly romemlKir having sitid 
that it would not bo .amiss for General 
C'ariiac to have a man with a Goglet of 
water ready fKnir c»n his head, w'henever 
he .should l>egin to grow warm in deUitc,"'- 
f^trd CfiePy Coiijtn, Port .bm. 2^b 

In Lioitjy 4^. 

1829. Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bhoosty . . . has mistaken your 
lioot for the goglst in which you carry your 
water on the line of march.’* — 
Afrwtjh'Xy ii. 149, 

c. 1830. — “ I was not long in finding a 
bottle of very tolcrablo rum, some salt junk, 
some biscuit, and a goglet, or pf>rou.s earthen 
jar of water, with Homo c,‘ipital cigars."-- 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, 1.T2. 

3332. — Morwan sent for a woman named 
Joada. and handing bur .some virulent itoison 
folded up in a piec*o of paper, said, ‘ jf you 
can throw thi.M iiiU) Hussuri h gUjpTglet, ho on 
drinking a mouthful or two of water will 
instantly bring up his liver piucc-metil.* " — 
HerklotSy 156. 

1855. — “ To do it (gild the Itangoon 
Pag(Kla) they have enveloped the whole in 
an oxtraord inary HcafToldtiig r>f 
which kH)kH as if they had boon enclosing 
the piigixla in l>a.skotwork to keep it from 
I bretaking, ns you would do with a water 
goglet ft>r a dAk journey." -In RUxhoood's 
Mag,y May, 1866. 

OOGO, GOGA, n.p. A town on 
the inner or eastern shore of Kattywar 
Peninsula, formerly a sea])ort of some 
importance, with an anchorage sheltered 
by the Isle of Peraiu (the Jieiram of the 
quotation from Ihn Batuta). Oogo 
^peara in the Catalan map of 137ft. 
Two of the extracts will show how 
this unliappy city used to suffer at the 
hands of tlio Portuguese, Gogo is now' 
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GOLE. 


Ruperseded to a great extent by Bhau- 
nagar, 8 ni. distant* 

1321. — “Dated from Can the 12th day 
of Octo>>er, in the year of the Ijord 1321.”— 
TjdUr of Fr. Jordunus^ in CaUtmj^ &c. i. 228. 

c. 1343. — “We departed from Reirain and 
arrived next day at the city of KUka, which 
is larfi^o, and piMsossen extensive ha/Jire. We 
anchored 4 miles otf hccaiise wf the ehh \ 
tide .” — Jhn HtUuta^ iv. tiO. 

Ifi31. — “The (Governor (Nunn tia (.’luih.'i) 

. . . took coiiU'^el to onler si fleet to remain 
i)ehind lo make war lea^in^? I 

Antonio do Saldanha with .'>0 *»adj to wit: 1 
(ralcons, and the rest ir.alleys and 
and vessels of the Kinj?’". with s^sne 

private ones catfor vj roinain, in the i^reod 
for pri/e. Aim! in this fleet there stayed 
1000 men with j^uod will for the lOnniler 
before them, ami many honoured j;tritlemc*n 
and capUains. And niPiunir up the (inlf 
they came to a city oalkMl Goga. peopled hy 
neli imTchaiiU ; and tho fleet cntennidC hy 
the riM^'r ravaured it hy tiro and sworfl, 
aljiyinjf mueh people. . . ”■ -(.\trreOy iii. 418. 

h*. l.^»90.— “Ohogeh.” See under SUR- 
AtH.l 

1002. . . . tlie oil> of GogtL. vvhieh was 

one of the largest and niost opuh-nt in 
tmflic, wealth and jiowcr of all those of 
t'amhaya. . . . 'rhj< eity lies nlriiost at the 
head of the (inlf, on the western .side, 
spreading t>ver a Iev<-1 plain, nml from 
eertoin rniiiH of buildings stiM vj^ihlo, seems 
lo have i»een in t>ltl tunes :i very griMt 
place, and under the (ionunion «>f certain 
foreigners.” IV. vii, cap u. 

1614. — “The jjHssiige a^mss from Sur rate 
to Goga is very short, ami so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 m the in<»ruing, arrived 
them at nightf.vll. . , . The ne\i dav tho 
Vortuguese returned u.shore to hum the city 
. . . and entering the lity they svi hre to 
it^ ill all uuartors, and it l»og.ai t<» hla'Au 
with such fury that there was burnt a great 
<l(]aiiiity of merchandi'4e {/fizi'ticftis dc porl^), 
which was a huge loss to the Mo<»rs. , . . 
.\fter the burning of the city they els^de 
there 3 days, iKith captains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and the floot stood for l>i<\ t.akiug, Wsidos 
the goo<l.s that wore on l^jard, irianv Umts 
in tow laden with the same.”- - 
itecfbda^ 333. 

[c. 1660.— “A man on foot going by hand 
to a small village named the Gauges, and 
from thence cruss^ing the end <»f the Gulf, 
can go from Diu to 8iimt in fr>ur or five 
days. . . — TnorriiiVr, ed. ii. 37.] 

1727. — “Goga is a pretty large Town . . . 
haa some Tmdc. ... ft has the Conveni- 
ences of a Harbour for the largest Hhips^ 
iht>ugh they lie dry on soft Mud at low 
Water,” — A, UimiUon^ i. 143. 

. OOOOLLA, OOGALA, u p. This 
is still the iianie of a village on a 
peninsular sandy spit of the mainland, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
l>iu, and formerly itself a font. It 
was known in the 16th century as the 
Villa do» Rument Ixscauae Melique Az 
(Malik Ayaz, tlie Mahoin. Governor), 
not much tru.sting the Rumes (i.e, the 
Turkish Mercenariv), “or willing that 
they should Iv within the Forti'ess, 
sent tlicm to dwell there.” (JKrtwrw, 
11. iii. cap. 5). 

1525.— “Paga dyo e gogollan el Rey de 
(*ambaya treze lay^iues cm tungiis . . . xiij 
Ijiiques.” — L*^fUfranctt, 34. 

, 1.538. - - In liotelho, Ton, ho, 2-30, 239, we find 

' y\lf:itidcgua dc Guogualaa.” 

1.539. . . tcnniiiating in a long and 

^ luiiTuw t(»ngue of sand, on which (stands a 
I fort which they^ c.'dl Gogala, and the 
j iv>rtug'ie'^c thfc VifnK dns ii a inf's. On the 
; jfointof this tongue the Portuirut'se made a 
; i»o.aiitiful round bulwark. d- (\ulro, 
/{ot,><ro, p. 218. 
i 

j QOLAHp s. Hind, mltf (fiv>in yof, 
i* round’). A storc-lioust* lor grain or 
Nilt : so culled IVtua the typual form 
td’ such store -ho\i.«<4‘.'> in many j>arts of 
Indiji, Vi/, u circular wall of mud 
with a c<»nicul i\K>f. [One of the most 
f.imoiis r»f tliese is tlje GfM at Patna, 
c«*iii]»leted in ITSd, but never used.] 

j 178,5. ' We visited the Gola. a building 
intended for a puhlit graiwr}.”- In Ftjrhet^ 
ih\ Meiu, 2rid ed. li. 145. ] 

1810. — “ The golah, or warohtm‘*e." — 

f r. M. ii. .34;?. 

I 1878.— “ITie villagers, who were really in 
w’.mt (»f f»K»d, and maddene<l b\ the bight of 
• iho'ec golahs st4*rcd wjtb grain, could not 
I the temptation to help ihenitelves.” — 

^ Li/'^ fit fh> MofnfstL It. 77. 

! GOLD MOHUR FLOWER, s. 

, ioe:f(tlpinm //M/cWn’ww, Sw. The 
j name is a conuption of the 11. gulmor^ 
i w hich i.s not in the <liclionaries, hut is 
I s;iid u) mean ‘jtwicock- flower.’ 

[1877. — “'Hm crowd began to press to the 
greiit Gool-mohur tree.” — C/fy rf 
Suita/iiHr^ iii. 207. 1 

GOLE, : . The main l>ody of an 
army in array ; a clustered liody of 
tHHips ; an irregular squadron of horse- 
men. P. — H. If hoi ; perha^js a c.on- 
fusion with the Arab, jo at {gaut^ ‘a 
trtxjp ’ : [but Plaita connects it with 
Rkt. kula.^ *an assemblage 

1507.— “As the right and left are called 
BorAnghAr and SewUnghOr . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call gbfll, 
the right and left do not belong to the 
gh1U.”-Aih«r, 227. 
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1808. — **Whoi» within reach^ ho 8rod a 
few roanda, on which I formed my men 
into two gholes. . . . Both ghoi6B at- 
tempted to turn his flunks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.” — 
Skinneff Mil, J/m. i. 298. 

1849.— About this time a large gole of 
horsemen came on to^^arda me, and 1 pro- 
posed to charge ; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
/iHllak in front, 1 refrained from advancing 
after them.” — Lurkwttoiiy of 

2iid Cavalry IHrisiun at BattU of Uooj^^rAt. 

GOMASTA, OOMASHTAH, s. 

Hind, from Pers. (fumdshtah, part. 

* apiKdnted, delegated.’ A native agent 
or factor, in Madras the tncxievri ap- 
plication is to a clerk for vemacnlar 
correspondence. 

1747 . — ** As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they can be advised from the Ooa 
Masten (I) in that Pn)vincc.''— AV. St. David 
Cousn., May 11. MS. Kecords in India 
Office. 

1762. — ‘‘You will direct the gentieman, 
Ooznastahfl, MuttanudUies (see MOOT* 
SUDD7), and MomutkUs, and other officers 
of the English Company to relinriuish their 
farms, taalan (see TALOOK), gunges, and 
golahs .” — Thf Sahoh to tk^ (JovfrnoVf in Van 
^Sittartf i. 229. 

1776. — “The Magistrate shall ap{M»int 
.HT^mo one person his gomaatah or Agent in 
each Town.” — Hafked's Codr, 55. 

1778. — “The Company dotcnniiiing if 
{Xissible to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gomafltahs, or 
(lentoo factors in their own pay.”— -Onwr, 
cd. 1803, ii, 57. 

c. 1785. — “ I wrote an order Ut my 
gomaatah in the factory of Ilughly.”-' 
Carraccioli's Life of CUve^ lit. 448. 

1817.— “The banyan hires a species of 
broker, called a Gomaatah, at much a 
month.”— Hin. iii. 13. 

1887.—“. . . (The Rajah) sent us a vei^ 
good breakfast ; when we hud (4iten it, his 
gomuhta (a sort of secreUiry, at least ntore 
hke that than anything else) came to 
say . , — Letter* from Majira*^ 128. 

OOMBBOON. n.ji. The old name 
in European dociinienU) of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known uh 
Bandar ^Ahbds, or ^Abbdi^, The latter 
name given to it when Shuh 
’Ahbaa, after the capture and destruc- 
tion of the island city of Honuiiz, 
established a, port there. The site 
whidt he seleKed was the little town 
. of QamrtUi* This had b^n occupied 
hy the Portoguese, who took it from 
the !.XiBg of l^r* in 1613, but two 
yeal$. Uter it was taken by the Shtih. 


The name is mi (in the Qvog. 
i. 17} to be Turkish, meaning 
Custom House.* The word allndra to 
is probably gumruk^ which has that 
meaning, and which is again, through 
IjOw Greek, from the I^itiu ctnnmerciwiu 
But this etymology' of the name seems 
hardly probable. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below is 
from Pers. ly/mrSn, ‘a shrimp,* or 
Port. caynardOj meaning tlie same. 

The first mention of Gombroon in 
the E. T. l*apers seems to be in 1610, 
when Edmund Connok, the Omipany^* 
eliief agent in ihe Gulf, calls it 
brttu7ty the best jun't in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious j>ort of 
Gombroon ” {SinnshHnf, i. 484-5 ; 
[Foster^ Letters., iv. 264]). Tliere was 
ail English factory here soon after 
the ca]»tnre of Hormii/, and it con- 
tinued to be maintained in 1750, when 
it^sas taken by the (k»mte d’E.«tHing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
eeased to exi.>l a year or two after. 

flf>0r». ^ Qombmc, Bi*-callod in 

Persian an«l Turki.sh, which means (,‘iiRtom- 
honse. ” — ADsfr>* Ovn’hmd Journey^ 

Ann. MantiW. > t\dun. scr. 4. p. 217.] 

161 1. —(The CapUiin-maj»)r) “ under orders 
<»f I)nm linis da Cama returned k» succour 
ComorAo, but found the enemy flci?b 
already there aiul the fort surrendered. , . , 
News which was heard by I>t»in Lnia da 
damn and most of the pcojile of Onnux in 
such way as T.n^dit be expected, .sfjmo of 
the old foJkft of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that mi losing ComorAo Ormuz itself 
would be l<jst before long, seeing that the 
former was like ti barbican or outwork cm 
which the rage yf the J*ersian enemy sfient 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepare 
against their coming thither.” — /fcrarrn, 
Deciidity 349. 

1622. — “That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from fnalow that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a let^uo and ik 
half ... wo arrived hero in CS>]libril, a 
place of decent size and tvopulation on tbo 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days. 
laying aside as it wore the old name, coll 
the ‘Port of Ablias,’ because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly (loeseiiBed 
it, in the time of the preaont King Abbas.” 
—7*. della Valle, ii. 413 ; [in IJak, Soc. i. 3, 
he calls it Combu]. 

c. 1630.— “ Qumbrown (or Oomroon^ as 
some pronounce it) is by most PonriAne 
Kar’ i^oxh^ cald Banuet' or the Port 
Towno . , . some (but 1 commend tfaeni 
not) write it Oamrou, others Oamrow, and 
other-some C/tfetmeroea. ... A Towneitts 
of no Antiquity, rising daily out of the 
ruines of late glorious (now most wreictbeil) 
Otwvtf^Sir T. Berberi, 121. 



OOMUTl 


aom. 


l<7a— “The Ctailon hiUI etigiMtiMd this 

with this 

eal Baying, Vkai iJure was InU an Jnch^Daal 
hetmai Oembaronn and Hdl**^¥rfar^ 224. 

F^ar in anothar place (maiginal rubric, 
p. dol) flays: “G o mbroon ware, nuule of 
Earth, the best next China.’* Was this one 
of the flites of manufacture of the Persian 


porcelain now so highly prised ? [“The main 
varietiefl of this Perao-Chinese ware are the 


following :-~(l) A sort of semi-porcelain, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
reason, ^Gwmraon ware,* wnich is pure 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable where 
not protected by the glaze.’*— Jirit. 
9th od. xix. 621.1 


1727.— “This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishii^ Town, and when Sftau' .Cxuj began 
to build it, had its Appellation from the 
Portuguese, in Derision, becaiLSC it was a 
gtxKl place for catching Prawn.** and 
Bhrimps, which they call Camerong.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 92 ; [od. 1744, i. 93]. 


1762. — “As this officer (Comte d’Estaiiig) 
. . . broke his parole by taking and de- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
n)X>n the west Cotist of Sumatra, at a time 
when ho was still a pris<»ner of war, we have 
laid before his Majesty a true state of the 


case.'*— In Li^nff, 288. 


QOMUTi, 8. Malay gumiUi [Scott 
gives (/dmiSft]. A substance resembling 
horseiiair, and forming excellent cord- 
age (the cabos mgros of the Portuguese 
— Marre^ Kaia-KaUt Malayou^ p. 92), 
sometimes iniprojierly called coir 
(q.v.), which is produced by a jmlm 
growing in the Archipelago, Arengn 
mccharifera, Lahill. {Boramis Goviutm, 
Lour.). Tlie tree also furnishes kalams 
or re*Hl-pens for writing, and the 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the hlow-tul>e. The name of the 
palm itself in Malay is aruitu (See 
SAOWIRE. ) Tlie re is a very in tere-sli ng 
account of this j>alm in Kumphttis, Herb, 
Amb.f i. pi. xiii* Danipier speaks of 
the fibre tlius : 


1686. — . . There is another of 
Coire cables . . . that are black, and more 
fltrong and lanting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like Uorsa-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco- trees. 
This sort comes mastly from the Island of 
Timor.'*— i. 296. 


CK>NO, s. This word appeal’s to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
oriflntiidly Javanese), gong or ag<mg, 
^The word oorw is often said to be 
Chines. Cliffora and Swettenhani so 
mark it ; but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chinese original" 
(Scott, Mahigan Words in EngUih, 53X] 


Its well^-known application is to a 

^didi of thin beU-metsd, wMdi whsn 

struck with a mallet^ yields 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a bell. [“ The name 
gon^, agong^ is considered to be imitative 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instrument produces" (Scotty loc, eit^ 
51).] Marcel Devic rays that the word 
exists in all the langt^es of the 
Archipelago ; [for the variants see SeoU^ 
loc, cU.\ He defines it as meaning 
“instnimeDt de musique auasi appde 
tam-tam^*; but see under TOM-TOM. 
The great drum, to which Dampier 
applies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour. 
Systems of gongs variously arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Birrmese^ and still more 
elalKjrately among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly ^jjlied by 
Anglo-Indians als<^ to the H. ghanM 
(qanta^ Dec.) or gharly a thicker metal 
aisc, nob musical, tised in India for 
striking the hour (see GHITBET). The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find the word applied by Fryer 
(like gnrnj) to the hour itself, or 
interval denoted. 

c. 1590.— “ 111 the morning before dajr the 
(lenerall did strike his Gongo, which is an 
in.*>tnimecit of War that sonndoth like a 
Bell.”— (Thw was in Africa, near Ben^eU). 
AiiverU, of Andrew Band, in Pnrehus, li. 970. 

1673. — “They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the droppfhg 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it’s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ohong for Two. and so Three at the 
End of it till they com© to Eight *, when they 
strike oil [the Brass Vessel at their liber^ 
to mve notice the Pure (see P0HUB) ia out, 
and at last strike One leisurely to teU them 
it is the h'irst Por^."'— Fryer, 186. 


1686. — “ In the Sultan’s Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there )s a great Drum with but 
one Hoad, called a Gong ; which is insteflul 
of a Clock. Ihis Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and 9.”— i. 383. 


1726.—“ These gon|Pi (gongen) aro 
very gently at the time when the Prince is 
going to make his appearance.” — Vafent^n, 
IV. 58. 


1750-52.—“ Besides these (in China) they 
have Utile drums, great and small Wttle 
drums, gnngttngs or round bra.S8 baeona like 
frying pans /' — Olqf Torees, 248. 


1817.- 

“ >Var music bursting out from twno to time 
With gong and ^mbalon* tremendoua 
chime.”— icooAA, Mokanna^ 
Tremendous sham poetry 1 



OOODSY. 


ooomsE. 


1S78. — ** . . \ le nom pl^ieu . . . sonna 
dans lea salons. . . . Gomme un coup de 
oymbale, un de cos gonga qui sur les th&tres 
CM f^rie annoiaent Ics apparitions fantas- 
tiques/*— Daudet, Le Nttbabj cih. 4. 

GKMDBT, s. A ciuilt ; H. (jndH. 
[The gudri^ as distiiipiiished the 
T€usdi (see ROZTEh.ia the Inmdle of 
rags on which Fakirs and tlie very 
poorest people sleep.] 

159B. — ‘‘They make also fair© couerlits, 
which they call Qodorima [or] Colchasy 
which are very faire and pleasant to the eye, 
stitched with silke ; and also of cotton of 
all colours and stitchingos.” — 
ch. 9; [Hak. Sue. i. 61). 

c. 1610. — “ Les matelats et les couvertures 
sont de soyc o\{ de toillo do coton fav'onn^o 
h toutes fortes de figures et coulour. lls 
(mpellent cela Gouldxins." — Pijmrd th' 
£axiii, ii. 3 ; [ifak. Soc. ii. 4]. 

1653. — '‘Gtoudrin ost vn term© Tudou et 
Portugal's, qui signifie des coimertures 
pioqu^e.s de cotton.” — De hi JlouHayir’U- 
(jr'oMc, ed. le.'i/, p. fHl9. 

[1819. — “ He directed him to go to his 
place, and take a godhra of his (a kind «>£ 
old patched counteiqiane of shreds, which 
Fuqueers frecpieiitly have to lie down i 

an<i throw over their shoulders).” -7/*. /J(. 
SfK, Bo, i. 113.] 

GOOOUL,s. H. ifiojtdy gugijul^ Skr. j 
gugtjula, gnyfftflu. The aromatic mim- 
resin of the BaUmm-fAendmu 
Hooker {Amyrim tujalhcha^ Roxh.i, the j 
mukl of the Arah-s, and generally 
supposed to he the bdellium of tlie 
ancients. It is imported from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (see Bo, 
Govt, Sehdions (X.S.), No, wii. ]», 326). 

1525. — (Prices at (’amlwy), “ Gugall 
d'orurauis (the rnaund), 16 jVfDrM.” — Lrm- 
firanfUj 43. 

1813.— “Gogul is rt s|»ecie« of hitumcn 
much used at IVjrol*fiy and other part^ of 
India, for minting the Is^tUmi ^hlps.” — 
Mitbnm, i. 137. 

OOOJUE,n.p. H, Giijar^ Hkt. Gurj- 
jara. The name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tril*es and in 
population over netirly the wliole of 
Northern India, from the Iridius lo 
Bohilkhand. In the Delhi territory 
and tho Doah they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the 
Mnong whose villages they are m 
Itttgely inter^rsed. In tlie Punjab 
they are Manofiiiuedans. Tlieir ex- 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Oi\jarat 
(see GOOZERAT) as well as to Gujrdt 
and Gujr&nwdht in the Punjab. And 
during the 18tli century a great part of 
Saharanpilr District in tlie Northern 
Doab was also called Gnjrdl (si*e Elliotts 
RaceSy by Beameify i. 99 iieqq.), 

1519.—“ In the hill-country between NilAh 
and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the hill- 
country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Giljers, 
and many other men of .similar trilies*.’'— 
Memoirs of Babrr, 259. 

[ITW.- “The road is iiifehtod by trilie* of 
j Kanditti called googlirs and mowaltios.” — 

I In ForheSf Or. JiDui. 2nd ed. IT. 426.] 

QOOLAIL, 8. A pellet -1 m)w. H. 
guLdy ])rol)al>ly from Skt. (juday j/m/o, 
the pellijt used. [It is tlie Arabic 
Kan}t-nl-b<indflk\ by using wliirli the 
unlucky Prince in the Kir.st Kahimliirs 
Tale got into trouble witli the Wa/ir 
(Burfo7iy Aral). Xighf.<y i. 98).] 

1560.— Pinbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed with the nuiltitinle and impudctico 
of kites at (Jon^tantinople ; “ego interim 
I cum manual! balista post coluinnam sto, 
modo hujus, rnodo illins candac vel alanim, 
lit ^:ii.siw tiilerit, pinnas te^taecis globis 
voTl>crans, donee mortifero ictu imam nut 
alteram porcusstini decutio. . . 

Bpisf. Hi. p. 163, 

[c. 1590. Fn»m the general u.sc of jHjlIct 
Ih*ws which are fitted with lM.»wstrings, 
i sparrows are very scarce (in Kunhiiilr}.' — 
Ji,/, ed. Jittrdf, u. 3rd. In the original 
laiadti-j-gorvho^ lf*\ruhn^ acci>rding t-o SvW/t- 
Die* , being “a ball . . . hall for a 
cannon, Kicsta, or cruss-lxjw.”] 

1600.--“ 0 for a ahov'-hov) to hit him in 
the oyo.” — Tirefth' Night., ii. 5. 

16U.- 

“ Child ren will .shurtly t<iko him for a wall. 
And sot their in his forehead.” 

llmum, <1- Ffrt., A Emg inof No Kingy V. 
n870. - “ The Gooleil-bana. or iKsllct-bf»w, 
generally used as a weapon iigainst crows, is 
cMipahlo of infiicting rather severe injuries.” 

— Ghrerrs. Did. Med. Jurispntdf}irt\ 337.] 

CKIOLMAUL, OOOLMOOL, s. H. 

goDintUy ‘confu.su»n, jumble*; gol-mdl 
kamdy * to make ;i mess.* 

(1877. ' “The Vs»y hfi.« made .snch a gol- 
mol (uproar) alioui religion that, there is a 
ri:^k in navii^ anything to do with him." — 
AUardgrCy GUg of Bumthinry ii. 106.] 

rOOOMTEE, n.p. A river of the 
N.W.P., rising in the Shahjahiinpur 
District, and flowing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jautipiir, and joining 
the Ganges betw*een Benares ana 



QOONT. 


aOOBZBBUBDAM. 


Qhft 2 ipar, The ^pular derivation of 
the name, as in the quotation, is, as if 
from H. ghUmnd^ 'to wind/ 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from Skt. gomat% 'rich in 
cattle.’ 

[1848.— “The Qhumti, which takes its 
name frc»m its windings . . /^—littyrrs. 
JUcoll, of N* India, 240. J 

GOONT, 8. H. gunth, yuth. A 
kind of })ony of the N. Hinitilayas, \ 
strong hut clmiisy. | 

0 . 1590 .— In the northern mountainous *. 
districts of Hindustan a kind of Bm.all Vmt j 
strong horses is hred, which is ca)ie<i gut ; ; 
and in the confines of Hcngnl, near Kdeh, ; 
another kind of horses <»ccurs, which rank • 
between the gaf .and Turkish hoi-ses, and j 
are callcfl tCutyhan (sec TANOtJN) ; they ; 
are Mrcjngand i. 1.^ ; (also 

see ii. 280]. i 

1009. — “Un the further side of ! 

Ivoth ii very mighty Prince, called Ilauor j 
UtidoroiL\ holding a nu mntainoiis Countrey | 

. . . thence comnieth much Muske. and i 
hoero is a great breed of a small kind of 1 
Horse, called Gants, a true travelling scale- f ' 
cliffo boast/’-- U’. Ft’mh, in J'ffrcJut.i, i. 438. <• 

1831. -“ In Cu.shniero I shall buy, with- ! , 
out regard to price, the best ghounte in | j 
Til)et.”'-./<(C7!<»7No«t’5 levers^ K.T, i. 238. ; i 

1838.-— “(live your gtlnthhis head and he j 
will carry you siifely . . . any horse would ; 
have struggled, ami Ijoeii killed : these j 
gtLnths appear to understand that they j 
must bo quiet, and their m.’istor will help } 
them ." — Fanny tf a ’ * 

PihjHm, ii. 226. ’ ! I 


QOOBOOi 8. H. gwtO^ Skt gwnt 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest. 

(Ancient).— “That brahman is called guru 
who performs according to rule the rites 
! on conception and the uke, and feeds (the 
child) with rice (for the first time).** — ifoas. 
ii. 142. 

c. 1550. — “ You® should do as you ere 
told by your parents and your Guru/*— 
liam&yan^A of Tulsl Das, by Orovrin (1878), 
43. 

[1567.— “ Grous;” Se© quotation under 
GA818.J 

1026. — “There was a famous IVophet of 
the Ethnikes, named Goru."— /VrrlSunr, P<7- 
grittuiye, 520. 

17(X).— , . je suis fort surpris de voir 
A la fiorte . . . Ic* Penitent an cotier, qui 
dcm.an<loit parlor au Gourou .” — Lettrfs 
Kdif\, X. 95. 

1810. — “Persons of thi.s clo^ often keep 
littlo sch^tols . . . and then are designated 
gooroos ; a term implying that kind of 
respect we entertain for ivdstrirs in general.'* 
— Wdlmnisoyi^ P. J/. ii. 317. 

1822. — “The Adventures of the Gooroo 
Paramartan ; a talc in the Tamul T.anguage '*“ 
(translated by H. liubington from the ori- 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), l/>mlon. 

1867.' ““Except the gum of Bombay, no 
pric.st on earth hiut so large a |»ower of 
acting on every w’eakness of the female 
heart a.s a Mc-rmon )>i.shop at HiOt lAkc,’* — 
Inxtm'* N^o dwo'r/cc, 330, 

GOORUL, s. H. gnraU Qoral; the 
iliniaiayan NemaihjoedvjiGoral 

of Jerdon. [CV//#<i.9 Goral of Blauford 
{Miivimilm, 516).] 


GOOBKA, GOOBKALLT, tup H. 

GurkhtJy Gurkhdii. 'Phe name of tlio 
raci? now iloinitiaiit in Nopal, and 
taking tlioir name from a town so 
called 53 miles W. of Khatmandu. 
niie name i.s ii.snally ilerivod from the 
Skt. go-rakssha^ ‘cow-keeper.* For the 
early history see JFriifht, H. of Nepdl, 
HH They are probably the lte.st 
soldiers of mcKlern India, and several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe. 

1767. — “1 bi4ieve, Sir, you have Ixfforo 
been ociquainteti with the situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged by the Goor- 
OuUy Rajah/’ — Letttr from Ckiff at Fatm, 
iti Long, 526. 

[ n “The Rajah l»eing now dispas- 
vsased of hts country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Qoaroultah» the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob- 
«tmoted/*-7isttef Ckmneil to MJ. Go., 
in VorM, Vio^^Bengai, App. 86.] 


j (1821.— “The fle.di Wi\.s good and tasted 
' like that nf the ghorul, so abundant in the 
' hillv IhjIi towards India.” — Lloyd tk (yerard'jt 
ya’rr., ii. 112. 

[1886.— “On Tnc’Hlay we wont to a new 
p-art of the hill to .shtH>t 'gttrel,*a kind of 
dc*cr, wnicb ncn>sa a klnid, Kioks remarkably 
small andrmoro like a haro than a deer.'* — 
ImHij Ihifferin, Victr^gal Life, 2 ^) 5 .] 

[OOORZEBTTBDAB, s. F. gvn- 
harddr, ‘a niaco-lieanr.’ 

[1663.—“ Among the Kours and the Man- 
sebdars are mixed many Qourxe-berdan. 
or macc-bosrers chosen for their tall and 
hirndsomo persons, mid whose^ business it 
is to preserve onler in aessomblies, to carry 
Iho King’s orders, and execute his com- 
mands with the utmost speed."— BeratV, 
ed. ConstabU, 267* 

11717. Everything bcii^ prepared for 
the OoonebUxdgr’B reception/’— In TuU^ 
Htdgtii Dioiry, Hak. Soc. ii. coclix. 

“Gooaberdar. See under H08- 

LHOOKUM.] 



aORAWALLAH. 


GOOZERAT, GUZEEAT. S 

(KK)2aBBAT,aUZESAT,n.j^ The 
name of a fomous province in Western 
Indm, Skt. Gurijaroy Guimara-rdsfUra^ 
PniJbit passing mto H. ana Mahr. Ou- 
JarOt^ Gujrdt^ taking its name from the 
Gujar (see QOOJUR) tribe. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kair^ Panclf Mahals, and Ah- 
med&bidf liesides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (.see OVICGWAE) of Baroda, 
and a multitude of native States. It 
is also often used as including the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar or Sura^itra, which 
alone embraces 180 petty States. 

c. 640. — Hwen T'sang passes through Kin- 
chi4o, %.e, Gurjjara, but there is some di6i< 
•oalty as to the position which he assigns to 
it . — Pileriw Bouddh.^ iii. 166 ; 

Arch, Rep, ii. 70 seqqJ], 

1298.— *'Gk>siirat is a great Kingdom. 

• . . The people are the most desperate 
pirates in existence. . . — Marco Polo^ 

Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300.— '‘Ottxarat, which is a large 
country, within which are Karab4y, Somn^t, 
Kanken-T^na, and several other cities and 
towns .” — Raahidnddinf in Elliott i. 67. 

1300. — **The Sultan despatched Ulugh 
Kh^n to Ma'bor and Gujarat for the de- 
struction of the idol'temple of Somn^t, on 
the 20th of Jum4d4'd awwal, 698 u. . . — 

Astir Khusruf in Elliott Hi. 74. 

[c. 1330.-** Juarat.*' See under LAB.] 

1354. — At last we made the land of 
Gndtaiit in Hindustan.”— A/?, p. 79. 

The name is soinetime.s used by the 
old writers for the people, and especi- 
ally for the Hinau merchants or 
iMliyailS (q.v.) of Guzerat. See Sains- 
bury, i. 445 and passim, 

[c. 1605.— And alsoe the Gttxatts do 
aatle in the Portugalls shippa in euory fiorto 
of the East Indies , . . — Birdwoodt First 
ZeUer Book, 85.] 

GOOZUL-KHANA, s. A bath- 
room; H. from Ar. — P. ghusl-khdnat 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
80 called was us^ by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616. — '*At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the gosclcaa (v.l. guelcan}, a 
faire Court wherein in the middest is a 
Throne erected of freestone.”— i8tV T. Rcct 
in Pur^att h. ; [Hak. Soo. i. 106}. 

„ **The thirteenth, at night 1 went 
to the Qnssoll Ghan, where is best oppor- 
tttnitie to doe bnnness, and tooke with me 
the IttUuMf determink^ to walk no longer 
in daiknesse, bat to proone the IGng. . . 
^2hid.p,Wt [in l&k. Soo. j. 202, Goael- 
hluMi; &H, 456, OiuAil dioM]* 


c. 1660. — ‘*The grand hall of the Am-Ka$ 
opens into a more retired ohambidt', called 
the MMl-kaiif, or the place to wash in. 
But few are suffered to enter there. . . « 
There it is where the king is seated in a 
chair . . . and givoth a more particular 
Audience to his officers.” — Beiw-wr, E.T, 
g^85 j [ed. Constabls, 265 ; ibid, 361 goilo- 

OOPUBA, s. The meaning of the 
word in Skt. is ‘ciiy-gatt,* go ‘eye,* 
purOy ‘city.* But in S. India the 
gopuram is that remarkable feature of 
architecture, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
entrance-giite to the precinct of a 
temple. See Fergusson^s Indian awl 
Eastern Architectarey 325, &c. [The 
same feature has been reproduced in 
the great temple of the Seth at 
Brindaban, which is designed on a S. 
Indian model. (Onnmy Mathuray 260).] 
This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
16th cent., and was no doubt adopted 
for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-sdstra (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts *) treatises imply. This fact may 
autticiently di8]X)8e o? the iriea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 

1862. — “The gopurams or towers of the 
great pagoda .” — Mat llann Peru and Indiat 
408. 

GOBA, s. H. gordy ‘fair-com- 
plexioned * A whit<* man ; a Euro- 
pean soldier ; any Kurojx*an who is 
not a sahib (q.v.). Plural gord-lOgy 
‘ white j»eople.’ 

[1861.— “The cavalry , . . rushed into 
the lines . . . declaring that the Gora Log 
(the European soldiers) were coming down 
ufion them.” — Cave Bronme, Punjab and 
Dtlhit i; 243.] 

GOBAWALLAH, a. H. gh^j^ 
wdidy ghordy ‘a horse.* A groom or 
horsekeeper ; uatul at Bombay. On 
the Bengal side syce (q*v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side hOTsekeeper 
(q.v.). 

1680.— Gonlals, apparently for pAora* 
wdUU iGwrrials would be alligatoio, Oavul), 
ore allowed with the horseii kept with tha 
Ho(»ly Factory. — See Fort JSt. Geo, Oonsns* 
on TouTy Dec. 12, in Notes and Exts,, No. 
if. 63. 

o. 1848.— ** On approaching the different 

poittte, one knows Mrs. la at hand, for 

her QmhwalSas wear green and gold 

griaJ^^ChouhCkmOy 1 161 . 


aOBAYZ 


m ooaBSOKi oosbbagub. 


GOBATT, 8. H.tfOf8(»jrom«,[which 
has been connected witn 6kt. ghur, 
*to shout’] ; a village watchman and 
messenger^ fin the N.W.P. usually of 
a lower gi^e than the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, but 
remuiieTated l)y a piece of rent-free 
land ; one of the village establishment, 
whose special duty it is to watch crops 
and harvested grain]. 

[c. 1808.— Fifteen meascngera (gorayits) 
are allowed ^ ser on the man of grain, and 
from 1 to 5 bigahn of land each.” — Buchanan^ 
Bfuiem Indittf ii. 231.} 

QOBDOWEB, GOOBDOBE, a. A 

kind of boat in Bengal, described by 
Ives iis ‘‘a vessel pushed on by 
paddles.” Etym. obscure. Ghurdctur 
IS a horse-race, a race-course ; some- 
times used l)y natives to express any 
kind of 0 })en-air asseinbl^e of Euro- 
]>eans for amusement. [The word is 
more probal^ly a corr. of P. girdchad, 

* a patrol * ; girddwar^ *• all around, a 
supervisor,’ because such boats appear 
to be used in Bengal by officials on 
their tours of insi>ection.] 

1757.— ** To got two boliiu (see BOLIAH), 
a gtwrdore, and 87 dandies (q.v.) from the 
Nazir.”— /v«, 157. 

008AIN, GOSSTNB, &c. s. H. 

and Mahr. Gosdtn, Gosdt, Gostfvt, 
Qwtd'in^ &c,, from Skt. Goswdmlj ‘ Lord 
of Passions’ (lit. * Lord of cows ’X t.r. 
one who is supposed to have suWueil 
his passions ana renounced the world. 
Applied ill various parts of India to 
diflereut kinds of persons not neces- 
sarily celibates, but professing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en- 
gage in trade and hardly pretend to 
lead a religious life. 

1774. — **My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
were chiefly founde<l on tho Ckwain*’*— 
Bogft^ in Markham*$ Tihtij 46. 

0 . 1781.— It was at this time in the 
hands of a Qoaiiie, or Hindoo Religious."— 
Hodgu^ 112. (The use of this barbarism by 
Hodges is remarkable, common as it has 
become of late years.) 

[1813.—*^ Unlike the a enerality of Hindoos, 
these Ooeatnga do not inirn their dead . . 

hordes, Or. Jfem. 2nd ed. i. 812-8 ; in i. 
544 he writes Qoaaimee.] 

1626.-^**! found a lonely cottage with a 
light In the window, and being attired in 
the habli of a gOMN^ I did hesitate to 
reqneet a lodging lor the night.**— Panda- 
fang JTini 1078, 11^5]. 


GOSBEOX. OOBBBAGnB, 8. A 

coin iBpoken ox in Penda (at Qc^broon 
and dsewhere). From the quotation 
from Fryer it appem that there waa 
a Gon and a Godigt^ corresponding to 
Herbert’s double and single Cmbfig^ 
Mr. Wollaston i» his EngMi-Peman 
Diet App. p. 436, among Moneys 
now current in Persia,” ^yes “6 ddndr 
— 1 gh&2; also a nominal money.” 
The ghdz^ then, is the name of a coin 
(though a coin no longer^ and ghhs- 
begi was that worth 10 dindrs^ 
Maraden mentions a copper coin^ 
called kazbegi:si 50 (nominal) dindn^ or 
alioutSid. OrtsfU., 456.) But 

the value in dindrs seems to be in 
error. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
the matter to.M. Husayn^ Kuli Khdn, 
Secretary of the Persian 'Embassy in 
London, writes : “This gentleman states 
that he knows no word ghdzUbeg^ or 
gdzi-heg^ but that there was formerly 
a coin called yhdz^ of which 5 went to 
the Hhdhi; but this is no longer used 
or spoken of.” The ghdz was in use 
at any rate as late as the time of 
Hajji iBaba ; see below.] 

[1 615. — * ‘ The chiefest money that is current 
in Poncia is the Altauy which weigheth 2 
mfieimlet. The second is the nutmeaej which 
is half an abesse. The third is the shaAeg and 
is a quarter of an abfteute. In the rial of 
eight are 13 shagea. In tbo cheien. of Venetia 
20 ahnyet* In a shayt are 2^ butiu or 
casbeges 10. One huiry is 4 caabeflm or 2 
tange*. The A Inuse, and tSJiahey and 

bistry arc of silver ; the rest are of copper 
like to the piMtis of India.”— Poste*, Ldfara, 
in, 176.] 

c. 16.30.— “The Abduaee is in our money 
sixteene I’lence ; Larrte ten pence ; Mamoodae 
eight (>cnce ; BiaUe two pence ; double 
Cozbeg one ];^nDy ; single Craheg one Uf- 
wnny ; Pfarw are ten to a Cosbsg .” — Sir T„ 
arrhtrt, ed. 1638, p. 231. 

1673.— “A Banyan that seemingly is not 
worth a Qosbeck (the lowest com they 
have).’* — Fryer y 113. See also p. 348. 

„ "10 cosbeagues is 1 Sbahee>; 4 

Shahees is one Abassee or 16d.” — 75uf. 211. 

„ "Brass money with characters, 

Are a Oosa, ten whereof oompoM a 
Shahee, 

A GMbeege, five of which go to a Shahee,** 
iW. 407. 

1711.— “10 Cos, or a Copper Odn, 
are 1 Shahee.'*— Lociiyer, 241. 

1727.—“! iSftoteis . . . lOGaaiorOoa* 
bags.'*— it. Hamilton, ii. 811 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—" 10 co4baiigiM 
Cedn) are I Shatree** 

Jhtwbip, 87. SeealoD 
p.29S^£uilMilo;liait 




(read 

n Hmaeag, vd 
SltXadMtfa), 


iftesk^ 
in voL L 



GOSHA. 


390 GOVERNORS STRAITS. 


[1894. — “Bat whatever profit arose either 
from these services, or from the spoils of my 
monkey, he alone was the gainer, for I 
never touched a gbaiu of it.”— -ffiej/i Baba^ 
52 Iffy.] 

1825. — “A toman contains ICX) mamoo- 
dies ; a now alkossce, 2 manioodies or 4 
shakees ... a shakoa, 10 coz or coz- 
baagaez, a small copper coin.” — Mifhnrn^ 
2nd ed. p. 95. 

GOSHA, adj. U.sed in some parts 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that a woman was secluded, and can- 
not appear in public. Jt is short for P. 
gosJut-niifhynf ‘sitting in a corner * ; and 
is much the same as purda-imhin (see 
PUBDAH). 


chiefly covered with jangle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gau^ 
meaning, it is lielieved, ‘the country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and siH‘.cifically to the 
portion where those remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu dynasty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommcdan invasions, ar 1 was popu- 
larly known as /Aikhmivii; but the 
reign ina king luid transferred his seat 
to Nadiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
l>efore the actual coiuiuest of Bengal 
in the last years of the I2th («nturv. 
Gaur Wcis afterwards the residence of 
.«eYeral Mussulman dynasties. [See 
RiivensJiaw^ Gaur^ it& Ruivs mui Itistrip- 
tions^ 1878.] 


GOUNQ, s. Burm.^^^t/a^ : a village | 
head man. [“Under tin? Tho(»gyt'e | 
were Ru\i-goxmg, or heads of villages, 
'Who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to .^ome extent 
police officials.” (Ouzutteer of Burma ^ 
1. 480.)] 

a. GOUE, s. H. f/tfur, gtlnri gtff, 
(but not in the dictionaries), [Platts 
^ive.s f/awr, Skt. (/aura, ‘'white, yellow- 
ish, reddi.sh, pale red*]. The great 
wild o.\, (romeus (Janrui,^ Jerd. ; [ifox 
ganriuf^ Blanford (Marumolia)^ 484 
the same as the Bison (q,v.). ( rhe 
cla-ssical aiicount of the animal will be 
found in I{i(j}dayuh of Central 

India, cd. 1889, yi]). 109 neqq.] 

1806. — “ITiey croct .strong fences, but 
the buffaloes generally V^reak them down. 

. . . They arc far larger th-m common 
buffaloes. 'Hiero i-s an account of » similiir 
kind called the Gore ; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof.” — Elphinstone^ in /.//!», i. l.Vi. 


1586.— “ But Xercansor [Shir Khan Sur, 
afterward.s King of Hindustan as 8hTr Shah] 
after his .success advanced along the river 
till he came before the city of Oouro to 
liesiege it. and ordered a lodgment to V)C 
made iti front of certain venintluhs of the 
King’.s l^alace which hMiked uiam the river ; 
and as ho was making his trenches certain 
Kurin.s who w'oro resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should prize them highly 
{(VeJhs mlnvial) a.s hr* ilid the Portu- 

guese. offered their service to the King to 
go and prevent the enemy's hslgment, saying 
th.nt he should abi> .send the Pf>rtugue»o 
with them.'’- -(/oiwrt, iii, 720. 

[l552.^-“Caor.” See under BUBBAM- 
POOTER] 

l."*58.--“The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Hengalt)} is called Gouro. It is .situated 
on the hanks of the (ranges, and is aitid to 
be 8 of our loag>jes in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhal^itant-i. On the one side it has 
tlic river f<^i its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wuH of great heiglit . , . the Htrcetu 
are .so thronged w'ith the concour-se and 
trutl'ic of people . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great i«art of the 
houses of this city iiro stately mid well- 
wrought buildings. ”—AVr>a.s, IV. ix. cap. 1. 


b. GOUE, s. Properly Can. fjnmJ, 
SWttr, fjauda, Tlu^ bead man of a 
vill^e in the Canare.se - Mujaking 
country ; either as (’orre.sfKmaiiig to 
patel, or to the Zemindax of Ihmgal. 
[See F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 268 ; Hire, 
Mysore, i. 579.] 

c. 1800.— “Ktory Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Gourz or head-men.” 
—In Munro's Lift, iii. 92. 

c. wxm, n.p. Ganr, the name? of 
a itiedieval capital of Be'nga]^ which 
iinB^iately south of tjie modem civil 
ztbtioii of Mulda^ and the traces of 
Whkh, with occasional Mahoinmedan 
bnSdingz, extend over an inuneiiee area, 


1 1586.— “ From Patanaw I wont to Tanda 

I which is in the land of the Gouren. It hath 
I in timea riast ])ecn a kingdom, but is noiv 
i .subdued by Zulalxlin tk;hebar . . — It. 

j Fiti-h, in liuNitijf, ii. 389. 

I 1683.—“ 1 went b) see ye famous Ruins of 
a great Citty and Pallnce called [of] OOWRiZ 
I ... wo sfKsnt hours in seeing ye mines 
j ©.specially of the rall.ice which has liecu . . . 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more iMjaiitifiill than the firaud »Seignor’s 
Hcragliu at Ponatantinoplo or any other 
Pnlloco that 1 have seen in Europe.”— 
UedgfA, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i.^]. 

eoVEBNOB'S STBAITB 

Tliis was the name applied bv tm 
Portuguese do whtrmaor) to 

the Straits of Singapore, is. the atoita 
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south of that island (or New Strait). 
The reason of the name is mv&a. in 
our first quotation. The Governor 
in question was the S|)aniard Dom 
Jodo da Silva. 

1615.— “The Governor sailed from Mauilha 
in March of this year with 10 galloons and 
2 galleys. . . . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sitica]>iir, ♦ * * * and passing >)y a now 
strait which since has taken the iiaino of 
Eatreito do Oovemador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the |yjint of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
it.’*— /loCfOTo, 42M. 

1727. — “Between the small Carhnon and 
Tanjonff-Mhny on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Straights of JStucajmrf before 
mentioned, and also into the Streights of 
Oovernadore, the Inrge.«<t and easiest rassage 
into the China Seas.”-- - J. Ifamillon^ ii. 122. 

1780.— “ Directions iar .sjuling from Ma- 
lacca to Pulo IHiniiiin thrr3iigh Governor's 
Straits, commonly called the Strait- of 
Sincajjour." — I)nnn's S. hiniloty, fith ed. 
ii, 4/4. See also Lftl-rs 1st e<t. 

ii. 118. 

1811 . — “SingaiKjre Strait c-allcd Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the Frouch and 
P<*rtugueH 0 .” — 5th cd. ii. 264. 

GOW, OAOU, s. Dak. H An 

ancitMJt imiiisui’i; of distance ]»tvscrviMi 
in S. Iiiilia utkI ( Vvlnn. In the, latter 
isbind, wlieiv tlio term i-till is in use, the 
<fau>iv<i is a measure of about 4 Kitglish 
miles. It is Pali one quarter | 

of a and that again is the Skt. | 

gavyfdi with the same meauuig. Tlierc | 
is in Molesworth’s? Muhr, iKrftonanj^ ! 
and in inU<m, a term muko.'i (see 
COSS), ‘a land mea.’iJiire’ (for which j 
read ‘(listance measure '), the distance i 
at which the lowing of a cow niay he | 
lit‘ard. This \h doubtless a form of i 
the s{ime term ;is that under couMdera- i 
tion, hut the exjdanalian is probably 
modern and incorrect. The yojaua 
with which tlie you is correlated, ap- 
jK^ars etymologi< ally to be * a yoking/ 
viz. “the stage, or di.stanc<* to be gone 
in one hanves.sing wdlhoiit unyoking" 
(fnifiams) : and the lengtlw attributed ‘ 
to it are very varimia, oscillating from 
tr> 9 ini'eK, and even to 8 kroAm 
(see GOSS). The last valuation of the 
yojana would correspond with that of 
the gau at J. 

o. 645.— “Tho groAi Island (Taprobane), 
According to what the natives say, has a 
length of 300 g»udia, and a breadth of the 
fuimo, i.f. 900 miles.’*— C'cMwifw huUcopitHstes^ 
{in VaUiKisy^ olxxvii.). 

1628,— From Garieota to Tumbre may 
bo «boat a loogue and a half» for in that 


oonntry distai^ods are measured by gmh, and 
each gad is about two leagues, and from 
Garicbta to Tumbre they said was not so 
much os a gmd of road.”— P. cfefte Kof/e, 
ii. 638 ; THak. Soc. ii. 230]. 

1676.— “They measiiro the distances of 
places in India by Gos and A Ooo 

IS abiiiit 4 of ouracommoD leagues, and a 
CoUt is one league.” — Tav^hur, E.T. ii, 
30 \ t<Jd. Ball, i. 47]. 

1860.-'“ A gaou ill Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, oecordic^ 
to the nat^ire of the ground to be traverscxl, 
a gaou .across a mountainous cejuntry being 
les.s than r>ne incjisured on level ground, and 
a gaou lor a loaded oooley is also permitted 
to be shorter than for one unburthened, but 
on the whole the average may be taken 
undfr four nfiff£.'*-~TenHent's Crtflon, 4th ed. 
j i. 467, 

1 GRAB, s. ’'rhi.s iianiH,*now almost 

, (disolctc, was aj»plic/l to a kind of vessel 
wliich IS coll^1autly mentioned in the 
sea- and nvcr-lighls of Indiiit, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese d<»wii to near 
the cud fft the 18th century. That 
kin<l of clymf)h)gy wlrich works from 
inner con-Mioiisncss would probably 
sjiy : “Thi< term has nlwayjj lH*en a 
; pu/./k* to the Engb>h in India. The 
: liui is that it wa^ a kind of ve^d 
j nmch used by corsairs, who were 
i said to grah all that pu'^sed the sea. 

' llenr,e," &c. Hut the real derivation 
is d die rent. 

The Rev. Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attaclu^fl to Ins TravrU, deftne.s 
jt as “a sijuare-rigged Arab veissel, 
having a piojcdiug stem (stem?) and 
no b«»wspvit ; it has two masts.” Pro- 
bably the ajiplicaliou of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 
i>ee JlomlHuj xiii. j»t. i. 348.] 

"or thus again in Solnjusi {LiS Hindm4t^ 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and describtid 
as a sltip with three ma.sts, a sharp 
pnnv, ana a bowsprit. But originally 
the Nvord Jwems, l>eyoud (juestion, to 
have been an Arab name for a galley. 
The proper word is Arab, ghardh^ *a 
raven/ trumgb adopted into Muhratti 
and Konkatii as gurdh. Jal says, 
tjuoting Reinaud, that ghonib w'os the 
name given by the Moors to tlie trim 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
bidow. Amari, in a work uuotAsd 
Iwlow (p. 307), points out the analogous 
cort^hi os perhaps a transfer of ghurdh: 

1181. — “A veasel of out merehitnta . .. . 
making mil for the city of Tripoli (which 
God protect) wee driven by the winds on 
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the shore d that eouniry, andihe crew being 
in want of water, landed to nrocure it, but 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
com were sold to them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghnxtlb from Tripoli . . . which 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the goods on board the vessel.’** — Arabic 
LeUer /rim Ubaldo, Archbishop and other 
anthonHes of Pisa, to tf^ Almohad Caliph 
Abu Yak’ab Yusuf, in A man*, Diptomi 
Arabi, p. 8. 


The Latin contemporary version 
runs thus : 

“ Cum quidam nostri cari cives de Sicilih 
cum carico frumenti ad Tri|K>lim venirent, 
tempeetate man's et vi ventoruni compulai, 
ad portum dictum Maori devenerunt ; ibique 
deficiente^ et cum pro ea auriendh 
irent, . Barbarosi non permiserunt eoa . . . 
nisi prius eis de frumento venderent. 
Oumque inviti eis do frumento venderent 
gaUa vestra de Tripoli armata," Ac. — Jhid. 
p. 2691 

c. 1200.— Ohurftb, Comiz, Corvus, galea. 


Oalei^ GburSb, Gharban, — Vocahulista 
Arabieo (from Riccardian Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 


1343. — *'Jalansi . . . sent us off in com- 
panv with his son, on board a vessel called 
aX-Vkairi, which is liko a ghor&b, only 
more roomy. It has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to pn>tect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot." 
— Ibn. Batuta, iv. 59. 


1505. — In the Voeabnlary of Pedro de 
Alcala, galera is interpreted in Arabic as 

gmrhb. 


1564. — In the narrative of Sidi ’Ali 
Kapud&nj in descnliing an action that he 
fouffht with the Portuguese near the Persian 
Quu, he says the enemy's fleet con-sisted of 
4 barques as big as oamcks (<pv.), 3 great 
ghurAbi, 6 KarSwaJs (see CARAVEL) and 
12 smaller n^urAba, or galliots (see QALLE- 
VA9 with oars. — In 7. As,, ser. 1. tom. 

IS. ^-68. 


MAoira.*’ — Mifde, NoU on Pmttol, hi Synl^ 
Dissent, i. 97. 


1673.—** Our Factors, having concerns in 
the oaigo of the ships in this ^oad, loaded 
two Oroba and departed.'*— 153. 

1727. — “The Mushat War . . . obliges 
thorn (the Portuguese) to keep an Artnada 
of 6ve or six Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War." — A. Hamilton., i. 250; 
(ed. 1744, ii. 253]. 

1750-52.— “The ships which they nuike 
use of against their enemies are called 
goeiabbs by the Dutch, and grabbs by the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of rigging, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
gallics, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 
emergency for a couple of oars, to push the 
on in a calm.’ — Olof Toreen, Voifoge, 


c. 1754. — “Our E. I. Company had hero 
(Bom^y) one ship of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of IS guns, and several other 
vessels." — Ives, 43. Ives explains “Ketches, 
which they call grabs." This shows the 
meaning already changed, as no galley could 
carry lo guns. 

c. 1760. — “W'heii the Derby, i'aptain 
Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grab*."— i. 81. 

1763. — ** The grabs have rarely more 
tliau two masts, though some have throe ; 
those of three are about 300 tons biurthen ; 
but the others are not more than 150 : they 
are built to dmw very little water, being 
very broad in proportion their length, 
narrowing, however, from the middle to the 
end, where instead of bows they have a 
prow, projecting liko that of a Mediterranean 
galley." — f reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810.— “Here a fine English East Indin- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia.** 
— Maria Oraham, 142. 

„ “This Glab (ric) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The ^khodab, an 
Abyssinian slave." — Hlphinstonc, in Life, 


[c. 1610.— ** His royal galley called by 
them Ogate Gourabe {aowrahe means 
* galley,* rand ogaU ‘ royal j .” — Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 312. jf 


1060. — **JBm Beg might attack ns from 
the hills, the ghrabs from the river, and 
the men of Si'hwan from the rear, so that 
we Bhouid be in a critical position.' — 
MehmntttJBd M*asum, in Elliot, i. 250. The 
word occurs in many pages of the same 
Mitory. 

[1679. — **My Selfe and Mr. Gapes Grob 
^e stem most.'*— In Hedges, Diary, Hak. 
Boc, ii. dxxxiv.] 


QaUra . , . ab Arabibus tarn Asl- 
aticw quam Africanis vocatur . . . QlwrAb, 
Ooryiu, ouasi piceA ntgrediiie, rostro 
ezteneo, et velia remisqoe sicut alia volans 
galm; unde et Vlacho Graewe dteitur 


{1820. — **We had scarce set sail when 
there came in a ghoiab (a kind of boat) the 
Cotwal of Surat . . .*' — Trans, Lit. Soc, Bo. 
ii. 5.] 

1872. — “Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghoxAba (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach’h, and Pattimars or Batelaa from 
the Konkan and Bombay."— Biirfon, Sind 
RevmUd, i. 83. 

OBAM, & Thia word is properlpr 
the Fortu^eae ordo, %.€. * grain/ but it 
has been, specially appropmted to that 
kind of vetch {Cteer aridmum. L.) which 
ia the moat general grain-<ratiier pulae-) 
food of horaea all over India, called in 
H. duMd. It is the Ital* caca Fn 
poi$ ehichs, Eng, Mdbfittt, ot jGngpA 
petbf much Oiea in Iraboe ana & 


* From Amari's Itahan venrioo. 
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Europje. This specific application of 
m&o iB also Portuguese, as appears 
rrom Bluteaii. The word gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it IS recognised by qualifying it 
as Bengal gram. (See remarks under 
CALAVANCE.) The plant exudes 
oxalate of ixitash, and to walk tli rough 
a gi*am-field in a wet morning is de- 
structive to shm^leather. The natives 
collect the acid. 

[151S. — “And for the food of these horses 
(exported from the Persian Oulf) the factor 
supplied gr&OS.'* — Alhuqverf/ue, Curtoiy 
p. 200, Letter of Doc. 4. 

[1554. — (Describing Vijayanagar.) “There 
the food of horses and elephants coasists of 
gr&OS, rice and other vegetables, cooked 
with Jagra, which is palm-tree sugar, os 
there is no barley in that country.** — 
Cattanhfda^ Bk. ii. ch. 16. 

[o. 1610. — “They give them also a certain 
gnin like lentils.’ --/■•i/rttrrf d/t Hak. 

Soc. ii. 79. J 

1702. — . . he cimfessing before US that 
their allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice and gnun together for five 
men a day, hut promises that for the future 
it shall bo rectified.”— In ii. 10. 

1776.'—**. . . fxintils, gmm . . . niusUnl 
»ee<l,*' — IIkiIKhV^ Code^ p. 8 (pt. ii.). j 

1789. — . . Qram, a small kind of pulse, j 
universally used iiLstead of oats.”— 
Nanrativ€y 85 . 

1798.-“. . . gram, which it i.s not cus- 
tomary to give to bullocks in the Cariuitic.” 
— Diro»i*9 Narraiii'Cf 97. 

1^.— **The gram alone, for the four 
regiments with mo, has in some months 
cost 50,000 iMigodas.” — Wellington^ iii. 71. 

1665. — “But they had oonie at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale (x>noludcd in a dead loss/*— 
Baigravdt Arahia^ 200. 

GBAJi‘FED, adj. Propt^rly the 
distinctive description of mutton and 
beef fattened upon gram, wdiich used 
to be the pride of Bengal. But applietl 
figuratively tc> any ‘pampered creature.’ 

c, 1849. — “By an old Indian 1 mean a 
man full of curry and of bod Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, chamj^ne, mm-M mutton, 
cheroots and nookahs. — iSiV V. iVhpirr, 
quoted in Sot. Smith’s JUft of Id, Lawrence, 
i. 888, 

1680,— “I missed two parsons at 
Bethi assemblage in 1677, All the gvnm- 
M deoretariea and most of the alooholio 
dbiefa wmm thare ; but the faminn^battuted 


vniagers and Uie delirinm-shattered oplnm- 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay the bill, 
were not present/’— Baba, l27, 

GBANDONIC. (See OBUHTHTTK 
and SAMSKBIT). ^ 

GBASS-OZiOTH. s. This name is 
now' generally apjdietl to a kind of 
cambric from CTiina made from the 
Chvma of the Chinese . {Boehmaria 
nivea. Hooker, the Rhea, .so much 
talked of now), and called by the 
Chinese sta-pu, or ' ‘summer-cloth.’ 
We find gra&s-cloths often spoken of 
by the 16tn century travellers, and even 
later, a.s an exj^ort from Orissa and 
Ben^l. They were probably made 
of Rhea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been able to detennine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (Gi- 
rardinia hetervphyUa, D. (?.) 

c. 1567. — ** Cloth of harbet {pt^ni d'erba), 
which a kinde of silke, w'hicb groweth 
among the wtxMJcs without any labour of 
man. — eVirwr Fredenh, in Hail, ii. 368. 

1585.—“ (Ireat store of the cloth which U 
made fnmi Orasso, which they call ** 
(in Orissa). —/f. Fitch, in Habl. ii. 38?. 

[1598. — Soc under 8ABEE. 

fc. 1610.— “ Likewise is there plenty of 
I silk, as well that of the silkworm as of the 
(silk) herb, which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than wlk itself.”— 
Fyrtnd de Hak. S<jc. i. 328.] 

1627. — “ Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) ore of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Jioittals . . . : and of Horba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Uinghams, 
Pinujtrtis, and several other Goods for Ex- 
jK>rtation.*’— ri . HaniHUm, i. 397 ; [ed. 1744], 

1813.— Milhurn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Kerba jTAjfciftV.* (ii. *221). 

GBASS-OUOTEB, s. This is pro- 
bablv a corrujdion representing the H. 
ghd^iodd or ghddrJtd, * the dig|^T, 
or cutter, of grass’; the title of a 
fier\'ant employed to collect grass for 
horsi's, one such being iivsually attached 
to each horse besides the syce or hoTSe- 
keeper. In the north the groMcutUr 
is a man ; in the south the office is 
filled by the horaekeeper’s wife. G%ds- 
ifcaf is the form commonly'' used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani ; but gktmydrd by those 
aspiring to purer The 

former term appears in 
K. Af. (1810) as gaiuhd (i IMX 
latter in /oegwmonfs CbirMpcwdiiioi a6 
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ffrtmyara. No grasscutters are men- 
tioin^ as attached to the stables of 
Akbar ; only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of tlie Madras 
arrangement is shown by a ]Ki.ssage in 
Ca8tanheda(1552): “ . . he gave him 

a horse^ and a boy ler attend to it, and 
a femaU slave to see to its fodder.” — 
(ii. 58.) 

1789. — “ . . . an Horsekeeixjr and Grass- 
euttar Jit two iKigodiis." — Mmiro's Xan\ 28. 

1793. — ** Every horse . . . has two atten^ 
dants, one vrho cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horsc-keei>er, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
forage.”— 3arr. 242. 

1846.— “Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself— the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a boy. 1 in<niired 
whether the cat had any servants, but 1 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
— Lettf^rs/rtrui Madras, 37. 

[1860.—“ Then there are our 'acrvants . , . 
four &uses and four Ghaacuts . . ''—Mrs, 
3/terXyanV, Life hi the Mission, ii. 253.] 

1875. — “ I sup^Kjso if you were to pick up 
... a grasacutter’s }K)ny b) replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t teel that you 
had done the rest of the army out <»f their 
righta.*’— T’.V Jh/evivia, ch. xxxvii. 

[GBASSHOPPEE FALLS, n.p. | 

An Anglo-Indian <‘orruptioii ot‘ the j 
name of the great waterfall on the 1 
Sheravati River in the Shimoga Dis- I 
trict of Mysore, where the river j 
plunges down in a siuceNsion of j 
cascades, of whidi the prim‘i|>iil is j 
890 feet in height. Tlie pntper name ; 
of the place i.s GrrsopjHi, or (terumpjjfy \ 
which takes its name from tlie adjoin- j 
ing village; geruy Can., ‘the marking i 
nut plant’ {st7m:arpK8 anacardiuniy L,), | 
soppily ‘a leaf.’ See Afr, Greffs note on ! 
P. della Valley Hak. Sue. ii. 218,] 

QBA88-WID0W» s. Tliis slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living a^iart from 
their huslmnds, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husliands 
are at theif duties in the plains. 

We do not know tlie origin of the 
phrase. In the Shmg Dictwnary it is 
explained : ** An^ unmarried mother ; 
a deserted mistress.” But no tnich 
opprobrious meaninm attach to the 
Jn&an use. In Ncles and Queries. 
6th aef. viii. 414) will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Also 
im X 436) 526 ; xi. 178 ; 8th ser. 


iv. 37. 75.] We learn from these that 
in Moores Suffolk Words and PhraseSy 
Grace-Widow wcurs with the mean- 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre- 
s^nding to this, it is stated also, is the 
N.S. (?) or Low German gras-wedewe. 
The Swedish GrUsiinka or ~enka also 
is used for ‘a low diasolute married 
woman living by herself.’ In Belgium 
a Avoman of this description is called 
hiieeke-wedeicey from haeckeiiy *U) feel 
strojig desire’ (to ‘hanker’). And 

so it is suggest t‘d griiseulca is con- 
tracted from ijriidesenbty from aradufy 
‘esiiriens’ (greedy, in fact). In Danish 
Diet, (jraesenka is intei-]>reted a.s a 

woman \v'hf>se betrothed lover i.s dead. 
But the German ‘.^traw'- 

widuw’ (wlih‘h Flngel interprets as 
‘lUfxk widow’), seems rather incfm- 
jiLstent with the suggestion that 

gruss-vmlow is a cornij)iioii of the 
kind hUggested. A friend mentions 
that the inas4.*. Stroh-JJ'it*wn’ is used 
in Germany for a man who.se wife i.s 
absent, and who therefore dines at the 
eating-hou.se with the young f<dlow.s. 
[The N,K.L>, gives the two meanings: 
1. An unmarried w'oinan wdio has 

<*ohabited with one r»r more men ; 
a discarded mistrcs.s ; 2. A married 
w^oman >vho-se hiislMiid is al>soTit from 
her. “ The etymological notion is 
oiKsciire, but tbe parallel forms dis- 
jmive the notifui that tin* word i« a 
‘corruption’ of grave- ivUlmr, It has 
been -*uggcitte.d that in seii.se 1. gra^s 
(and G. droh) may have been used 
with opjm.sitiou to bed. Sense 2. 
may have arisen .'is an etymologizing 
interpretation of the ccuiipoiind after it 
had ceased to lie generally uiKh?rst^Kxi ; 
in Eng. it seems to have first a])peared 
as Anglo-Imlian.” The French equiva- 
lent., Veuve dv- Malabar, was in allusion 
to Lemierre’.s tnigedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878, —“ In tho evening my wife and I 
went out house-hunting ; ana we pitched 
ujion one which tho newly incorporated 
body of Municipal ConirniMioners and tho 
aicrgynian (who was a Grau-widower, his 
wife Wing at homo) had taken between 
them ." — Life in the Moftmily ii. 99-l(X)« 

1879, — The Indian newspaper's “typical 
official rises to a late breakfast— probably 
on herrings and soda-water— and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morniitf colls, 
the lost cm a gnuM-iridoir» with whom he 
has a tiU-iirUUt tiffin, where ‘pegs’ aHernate 
with champagne/’^^tNiki Mfer hi 2 Vsm*, 
Aug. 16. 
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1380.-^'* The ChnuMl-widoir in Nephelo- 
ooccygia.’*— ^ Ali BaJba, 169. 

y, **lHeaBant times have these Indian 
gnuif-widowir’-7%e World, Jan. 21, 13. 

OBABSIA, H. Grdl^ (said to mean 
‘ a mouthful ’) is stated by Mr. Forl>es 
in the Rds Mdld fp. 186) to have >»eeu 
in old times usually applied tcj aliena- 
tions for religious objects ; liut its 
])revalent sense came Ui he tlie portion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
«>f chieftains' families. Afterwards the 
tc^rni grds was also tised for the black- 
mail paid by a village to a turbulent 
neighbour as the price of his protection 
and forbearance, and in other like 
iiieaninfra. “Thus the title of gramu. 
originally an honourable one, ana 
imficating its pos8eas<^r to he a cadet [ 
of the ruling tribe, b<*caiue at last j 
as frecjueiitly a term of opprobrium, i 
conveying the idea of a pnde.ssioual 1 
roblx‘r'’ {Ihi<L Bk. iv. < b, 3) ; [ed. 1878, i 
p. 568]. I 

[1 584.— Soc under COOLY.] I 

c. 1665.— “Nous noiii!!i tnmvAn»es au Vil- i 
Ij^re do dont les liabitans rpi'on I 

lummio Qratlatea, prccuiue tons ! 

Voleurs ," — Tlu vrtUfl, v. 42. { 

1608.- The Grasias have iK'eu shewn t4> ! 
be of tliffcrent Sects, (’.istj*, or fanuhcs, viz., 
1st, i\ducii and tlicir rollatonils ; ‘2nd, Kaj- 
pAits : 3n.l, Syc'd Mussnlnmns; 4th, 

IslamH or modern Mahomcdaiis. 'Hiero arc 
besides, nmny t)lhors who enjoy the free 
usufnict of lands, and poruitancnt emohi- 
incnt from villages, but tho^o only who are 
of the four aforesitid warlike tribes seem 


hii'ds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 

c. ISO.— “Daimaehus, in his History of 
India, says that {ligeonB of an apida-gtatn 
colour are found in India.*’ — Athtnaeut. 
ix. 51. 

c. A.D. 250.— “Tbey bring also greeniali 
(dfXpdt) pigeona which they say can never bo 
tamed or domesticated.” — Adian, Vc Nat* 
An,im, xv, 14, 

“There are produced among il^e 
Indians . . . pigaona of a pale-green oolonr 
{■x\upl>VTt\oi) ; any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not having any knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the birrl was a parrot 
and not a pigeon, l^ey have legs and bill 
ill colour like the {^tariridges of the Greeks-** 
—lOift. *2. 

1673. — “Our usual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water- Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Six»tted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cow's.” — Fryer, 

176. 

18*25.— “! saw a great numl^er of pea- 
fowl, and of the lieautifal greenish pigeon 
crmiuion in this country . . //<*6cr, ii. 

19. 

GREY PARTRIDGE. The com- 
mou Auglo-Judian name of the Hind. 
tifar, common over a great ])art of India, 
Ortygornia Poutia^riann, Gmelin. “Ita 
<.all is u ]K‘culiar loud shrill try, and 
lias, not unaptly, been comparetl to the 
word PiftcAn-jnitei la-p'jfeela, quickly 
re[»eate<l but preceded by a single noU*, 
utlereti two or lliree times, racb lime, 
with a biglier intonation, till it gets, 
as it were, the kev-nutc (d' its call." — 
Jirdon^ ii. .560. 


entitled by prescriptive custom ... to Ikj 
e.'illed Jllu,'itriftwn*\ 

1813. — “1 confc'.'ss 1 cannot now contem- 
plate ray extnionlmnry deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feeliugs 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression.” — /'Vw'/yf'w, Or. Jletn. iii. 393; 
[wrtif. ‘2nd cd. ii. 357). 

1819.— “ Grassia, from Grass, a word 
Higuif y ing ‘ a mouthful . * This word is under- 
stood in some parts of Mekmn, Sind, and 
Kiitch ; blit 1 iKjlievc not further into Hindo- 
ataii than Jayp<x»r.” — Mack'murdoy in Tr. 
Lit. Soc, Bo. i. 270. [On the use in CJeniral 
India, see 7W, Anmif», i. 175; Mah'obn, 
Vmiral India, i. 5^.] 

OSAVE DIOOEB. (Si>e BEEJOO.) 

axEEH.piaEeN. a variety of 
^leciea belonging to the aub. ^fam. 
Tftronxwie^ and to genera Ttercn, 
eVicoptuL Omatrerofu and Spft^tnocerem, 
bear thu name. The three first fob 
lowihg quotations show that these 


GRIBLEE, s, A gr.q.lin or grapnel. 
La’^*ars' languiigc {Jlorhmk), 

GRIFFIN, GRirr, s.; GRIP- 
FISH, adi. One newly arrived in 
India, and unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities ; a Johnny 
Newcome. The origin f>f the phra^ 
is unknown to as. There was an 
Ad mi ml Griffin who commanded in 
the Indian was from Mov. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his name to do with the origin of 
the term ? The word seems to have 
l>eeii first usihI at Madras (see Boyd, 
below). [But also see the quotation 
from Bmumofit Fletcher, l>e1ow.] 
Three references l)elow indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
rortnguese at Ooa, by the DiiCch in 
the Andiiiielago, and by the Enalidi 
in Ceylon. 



QjarriN, oriff, qriffish. m 


ORUFF. 


[c. 1624.—“ Doves b^et doves, and eagles 
eagles, Madam: a citizen's heir, though 
never so rich, seldom at the best proves a 

S entleman.* — «i* FUtchei', Jloneti 
lisa's Fotinne, Act HI. sc. 1, vol. Hi. p. 
389, ed.*Z>yoe. Mr. B. Nioolsou (3 ser. 
and QkarieSy xi. 439) ()oints out that Dyce’s 
MS. copy, licensed by Henry Herbert in 
1624, reads “prove.s but a gxiffin gentle- 
man.*' Prof. Skeat {Hid, xi. 504) quoting 
from Piert Ptoirman^ ed. Wrlghty p. 96, 
'*Oryffgji the Walshe,” shows that Oriffin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap- 
parently a corruption of Griffith . The word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense.] 

1794. — ‘‘ As I am little better than an 
unfledged Oriffin, according to the fashion- 
able phrase here ’* (Madras ). — Hugh Bogd, 
177. 

1807.—“ It seems really strange to a 
griffin — the cant word for a European just 
arrived.” — Xrf. J/ia/o, in India y 17. 

1808.— “At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black people ; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a griffin, or a 
new-comer.’*— Z//r 107. 

1836. — “I often tire mvself . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls mo a 
'DrUfln,' and says I must loam to have 
patience and save my strength.’*— 
frotn Madmsy 38. 

„ “ ... ho was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more gxiffish . . 

— 53. 

1863. — “ There were threo more cadets on 
the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, OudafK)or ," — OakJUldy i. 38, 

1863.- 
“‘lake drill?’ 

“ * 1 don’t dislike it much now : the goose- 
step, was not lively.' 

“ * Ah, they don’t give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by Jove, Sir, when J was 
a griff*- and thereupon . . — Ibid, i. 62. 

p900.— “Ten Rangoon sportsmen have 
joined to import ponies from Australia on 
the griffin system, and have submitted a 
proposal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to be confined to griffliiu at the forth- 
coming autumn meeting.**- /-*Ve»«rr Mail, 

May 15.] 

The gniBn at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(See BSIKOL.) 

1631.— “Haeo exanthemata (prickly heat- 
spots) magis affieffint recenter advenientes 
utetMosquitamm punctunie . . . ita utderi- 
diculum ergo hie inter noetrates dioterium 
enatfue sit, earn qtii hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Oraag Buroa, quod novitinm hominem 
BmHi. Rid, Fat,, Ac., H. 

cap. xviii^ p. 33, 


Here orug taion is Malay txmiiff- 
hahani, i,e. ‘new roan’ ; whilst Ora^- 
hmui, ‘roan of loi^ since,’ is applied 
to old colonials. In connection with 
these terms we extract the following : — 

c. 1790. — “ Si je n’avois pas 4t6 un oor/aw, 
et si un long s^Jour dans Vinde ne m'avoit 
pas accoutumd h cotte espheo de fleau, 
j’aurois certainement souflert rimpossible 
durant cette nuit.”— //oq/Virr, ii. 26-27. 

On this his editor notes : 

'*Oorlam est un mot Malais corrumpu; 
il faut dire Onmg-lamay ce qui signiflo une 
porsonne qui a dejh did long-temps dans un 
endroit, on dans un pays, ot e’est par ce 
nom qu’on designe les Europdens qui ont 
habite dopuis un certain temps dans I'lndo. 
Ceux (jui no font qu’y arriver, sout appelds 
Boar; denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Boru . . . un homme nou- 
vellemoiit arrivd.” 

[1894. — “In the SUxndardy Jan. 1, there 
appears a letter entitled * Ceylon Tea- Plant- 
ing — a Warning,* and signed 'An Ex- 
creeper. * The correspondent sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a Ceylon daily paper 
— a pariigraph headed 'Creepers Galore.* 
From this extract it apisears that Creeper 
is the name given in Ceylon to paying 
pupils who go out there to loaru tea- 

S lanting.”— i?r. A, L, Mayhev, in 8 ser. 
"oUi and <i:uerieSy v, 124. J 

QROVND, s. A measure of laud 
used in the neiglilxmrhood of Madras. 
[Also called Mvnyiy, Tam. manat,] l[Sec 
under CAWNY.) 

GBUFF, adj. Applied to bulky 
I goods. Proljablythe Dutch r(ro/, ‘coarse.* 

I (1682-3. — “. , . that for over)' Tunne 
of Saltpetre and all other Oroffe goods I 
am to receive nineteen pounds." — 

Diary, Ft, iSf. (Do, 1st ser. vol. ii. 3-4.] 

1750. — , . all which could he called 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
MadroM, bad Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
nniff Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
Petre from Bengal,** -^Ldler to a Pnmr, of 
the. E, I, Co,, p. 52. 

1759.—“ Which by causing a great export 
of rice enhances the price of labour, and 
consequently of all other gruff, piece-goods 
and raw silk.*’— In Ltmg, 171. 

1765.—“. . . also/(}o/r supnr, lump iapprr, 
ginger, long pepper, and pi'p/y-mmf . , . 
articles that usually compose the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound 8blpp(Dg,**-<-* 
RwmH, Riot. Eventif Ac., i. 194. 

1783.-“What iu India is called a pttff 
^Mky) cargo.' —Fomrf, Voyay» h ifsupm, 
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GUANA, IGUANA, 


GBtrHTEH^a * Panj&M C3V«me^ from 
Skt. lit. ‘a knot,’ leaves tied 

togetW by a string. *Tlie i.«. 

the Scripture of the Sikhs, containing 
the hymas composed or compiled by 
their leaders from Nanak (1469-1539) 
onwards. The Granth has l>een trans- 
lated by Dr. Truiiipp, and publislied, 
at the ex]>ense of tiie Indian Gk>vern- 
inent. 

1770. — “As tho young man (Nanak) was 
early introduced to tho knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Mussulmen 
... he made it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims ns made tho rlcepGMt inipressiun on 
his heart. This wiii in the idiom of Pend- 
jab, his maternal langiugu. Little by little 
ho strung together these Kjoso sontencos, 
reduced them into 8<.inio order, and put 
them in versc.s. . . . His c<illection became 
numenjus ; it bjtjk the form of a lxH>k which 
was entitled Grcnth ." — Muiiviherihf 
i. 89. 

1798.—“ A bc>«>k entitled the Orunth . . . 
is the only typical object which the Sic^^ue.s 
hiivo udmittod into their places of worship." 
— f/, Fursiers Tmvrl*^ i. *255. 

1817.' -“The funic <if Nannnk's b«x)k was 
diffused. Ho gave it a new name, Kirrant." 
—MHVt Wit. ii. 377. 

c. 1831. - , . Au centre du (picl ost le 
temple d’or oii cst garde Ic Grant ou livre 
saerd dcs Sikes." — ./acyamos/, (-orrrjtfHnid- 
u/rcr, ii. lt>6. 

(1838. There was a large wMlcci km of 
pnusts, sitting in a circle, with the Grooht, 
their holy lMx»k, in tho centre . . — Mifs 

(*ptfu> County if, ii. 7.] 

OBUNTHEE. s. Pauj. grauthl fn>m 
granth (sec GRUNTH). A s«»rt of native 
chaplain att/iched to Sikh reginienfs. 
r^Tlie name (iranih'i a]>peai'3 among tlie 
Hindi mendicant casics of the Panjab 
ill Afr, Maclagan'a Census Itrp., 1891, 
p. 300.] 

OBUNTHX7M, This {gra7ith4iin) 
ia a name, from the same Skt. word as 
the last, given in various ixl<l forms to 
the Sanskrit language by various Euro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th ceuturie.<i. The term 
properly applied to the oharaettu* in 
which the Sanskrit Iwxiks were written. 

1600 . — “In those verses is written, in a 
particular languiura, called Gerodam, their 
Philosophy and ^eolo^, which tho Bra- 
mens stociy and read in Universities all over 
lndku*"-^Z«(»M, Vida do Padre F* JCaiaer, 

96 . 


1646.— “Cette langne correspond h ta 
nostra Latine, poroeque leg senies hoUrH 
Tapprennent; if se nomment Gniiiadanai'” 
•^BurreUo, M. dela Proo.dtlaMidaJi>ar/M. 

1727.—“. . . their four law-books, Sama 
Vednm^ UrvJtiu Vedam, £diriearm Vedam, 
and Adir Vedam, which are all wKtten in 
the Oirandama, and are held in high esteem 
bg^the Bramius.''--j v. (Ceylon), 

„ “ Glnadam (by others called Kermi- 
dum, and also Sanjiknts) is the langu^e of 
the Bramins and the learned.*' — 

17.53. — “ Lcs Indiens du pays se donnent 
le norn de Tamafes, et on sait que la langoe 
vulgaire ditf^reiite du Sanskret, et da 
Grendam, qui sont les ]an^e.<i sacr^es, 
jKirte le mOme nom,'* -^D' A hvUU, 117. 

GUANA, IGUANA, s. Tliis is not 
properly an Indian term, uor the name 
of an Indian .^qH^cies, but, ^ in many 
other oases, it has been applied by 
transfer from Mux-rficially resembling 
genera in the new Indies, to the old. 
The grejiL liwirds, sometimes called 
yuanae in India, are aiqitireiitly muni- 
tors. It must be u)).s^:rved, Imwever, 
that approximating Indian names of 
lizard.*^ have helped the confusion. 
Thiw the large monitor to which the 
name guana is often applied in India, 
is really ealleii in Hindi goh (Skt. 
godha), Singliales^? yoga. The true 
iguarut of AmericA is deA<:ribed by 
Oviedo ill the tirst quotation under 
the name of iuam, [The word is 
Span, igiuifiu,, from Oarib iwaruif 
written in early writers hiuana^ igoana, 
iunmui or yuana. See N.EJf, and 
}<ianf. Did.] 

c. 1535. — “ 'J'here in this island an animal 
calleiJ luana. winch is hero held to be am - 
phibiou,'- i.e. doubtful whether 

1i.<h or flesh, for it fre.pients the rivers and 
climbs the ireos sis w\*li. ... It is a Serpent, 
lieariug to one who knows it not a horrid 
and frightful aaixx't. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a groat Ituird, the head 
much lAr(j:cr, but i.linost of the same faiifaion, 
with a tail 4 or .5 palms in length. . . . Ana 
the animal, formed .os I have described, is 
much better ti» oat than to look at," kc.— 
OruriOy in Pamt.*;iu^ hi. f, 156i’, 167. 

c. 1550. — “Wo also lued to catch some 
four-footed animals called iguaae, resem- 
bling our lieards in shajic . . . the Ceroaleo 
arc most delicate f(X)d."— /IfXftmi', 
p. 140. 

1634. --“l)c Lacertae qu&dam specie, 
lncoli.s Liguaa. Kst . . . genus voneno- 
siasimiim,** kc. — Jiic, Hontii, Lib. v. cap. 5« 
p. 57. (See GECKO.) 

1673.—“ GhUbmu a Creature like a Cro- 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold on 
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by their TiUlflL whan they claniber Houses/' 
-‘Fryer, 

1881. — Knox, in his Ceylon, speaks of two 
creatures resembling toe Alligator — one 
called Kolhera s^iion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable ; the other called tolhi gnion, 
very like the former, but ** which is oaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and I 
Btwpose it is the same with that which in the 
W. Indies is called the dtiiana ’* (pp. 30, 31). 
The names are possimy l\>rtuguese, and 
KMeragHion may bo Cotra-gvOJiA. 

1704.— “The Ouano is a sort of Creature 
some of which arc found on the land, some 
in the water . . . stewed with a little 
Spice they make good Broth.’* — Funnel ^ in 
Dampier, iv. 51. 

1711. — “ Hero aro Monkeys, Gaunas, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators.** — 
Lockyer, 47. 

1780.-“** They have hero an ainphtbioiis 
animal culled the g^ana, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is 
made et^iml to that of turtle. This I take 
upon hearsay, for it is to me of ull others 
the most loathsome of animals, not less so 
than the tcwid ." — ManroU Xarralite, 36, 

c. 1830. — “ Had 1 known I was dining 
upon a guana, or largo wouddiziird, ( 
scarcely think 1 would have made .so hearty 
a meal .’* — Tom Cringle (ed..l863), 178. 

1879. — “Captain Shaw a.sked the Imaum 
of one of the mostiucs of Malacca al>out 
alligatr>r’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the young that went down U) 
the sea becitme afligators, and those that 
came up the river became iguanas." — 
Bird, Golden Ckeraoaese, 200. 

1881. — “The chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to the BhonslA family. . . . llienanie, 
however, has l>©en entirely .superseded by 
the second designation of Glo>rpade, which 
is said to have l>een acquired by one of the 
family who manageil to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around the Ixxly of a ghorpad or 
Iguana.*' — Imperial Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883.—“ Who can look on that ana- 
ofaronism, an iguana (I mean the laree 
monUwr which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) l>ask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank , . .** 
—Tribes an My Frontier, 36, 

1886. — “One of my moonshis, Jos^ Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numenms 
families descended from Xavier*.s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
were used in goining access to 
besieged pUu^es ; for, said he, a large 
aahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid bold of its tail ho could drag them 
up a wall or tree!’* — Gordon Forbes, Wild 
Hfe in Canara, 66. 

OUABDAFOTt OAPB, ii.p. The 
eastern horn of Africa, pointing to- 
wards India. We have the name from 
the Portngwese, and it has been alleged 
to have mien so called by them as 


meaning, ‘Take you heed!* (Gardai- 
vans, in fact.^ But this is etymology 
of the mcies that so confidenUy 
derives * * Bombay * from Boa Bahia. 
Bruce, again (see bclow^, gives dog- 
matic^ly an interpretation which is 
ecjiially unfounded. We niuat look to 
history, and not to the ‘moral con- 
sciousness’ of anybody. The country 
adjoining this horn of Afriai, the Begio 
Arotnaium of the ancients, seems to 
have been called by the Arabs Haf&n, 
a name winch we find in the Perzplus 
in the shape of OpOne, This name 
Uafun was applied to a towui, no doubt 
the true Opone, which Barbik^i (1516) 
mentions under the name of Afuai, 
and it still survives iu those of two 
remarkable promontories, viz. the Pen- 
insula of RiU Hafnn (the Chersonnems 
of the Periplus, the Zingis of Ptolemy, 
the Cape dWffui and (VOrfui of ola 
maps and nautical directories), and 
the cape of Jard-Hafun (or accord- 
ing to the Egyptian pronunciation. 
Hard - Haffin), i.e. Guardaftli. The 
nearest jKxssil)le meaning of jard that 
w’c can find is ‘a wide or spacious tract 
of land witliout herbage.’ Sir H. 
Burton (Ganimentanj m Camdetufy iv. 
489) interprets jard JLs=.-Bay, “from a 
break in the dreadful granite \vall, 
lately juovided by Egypt with a light- 
iKMist!.' 1'he l;i.st stiteineut is un- 
fortunately an error. The intended 
light seems Jis far off as ever, [There 
is .still no lighthouse*, and shi^Nnvners 
difl’er as to 113 advantage ; see answer 
by SecreUry of State, iu House of 
Commons, Times, March 14, H)02.J 
We cannot judge of the ground ol 
his interpretation i>f jard. 

An atUunpt h.*is l>eeii made to 
connect the name Hafun with the 
Arabic nfa, ‘ple^isant fKlours.* It 
would tlieii, be the e<pii valent of the 
ancient lief/. Artyrmfum. This is 
tempting, but very <piestionable. We 
.should have mentioned tliat Guar- 
dafiii is the siU^ <d the jimrt and 
Promontory of the Spices descrilied 
by the author of the Ptriplus as the 
furthest point and abrupt termination 
of the c.ontinent of Barbariee (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient {rb 
^ ApvfJLaTtifif ifLTrbfnor xal A.Kpwrifpio» reXfv- 
rcubv rijt fiappapiK^t ifvelpov irpit dvaroX^v 
dwoK&iroif), 

Accoraing to C. Muller our Guardafai 
is called by the natives Mb A$er ; their 
Bob Jardaf&n being a point some 13 



GUABDAFUI, CAPE. ^ 

in. to the souths which on aonie charts 
is called Ea» and which is 

also the tTd/Sai of the Peripltu (Geog, 
Or. Minores^ i. 263). 

1516 . — ** And that the said nhips from his 
ports (K. of Coiilam's) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Cape of Quoardaffay, 
nor go to Adem, except when eniploj^ed In 
our obedience and service . . . and if any 
vessel or Xambugue is found inward of the 
Cape of Ouoardaffay it shall he taken as 
good prize of vrsiT.*' —TreiUt/ Lum 

and thi* K. of ffaufam^ in Htdrlnu. 
Tamboj 33. 

,, “After passing this place (.-l//ou*) 
the next after it is Ouai^afUn, where 
the coiist ends, and trends so as to dotiVile 
t<»wardR the Ketl Hiiix." --/iartnimf l*i. 

, c. 1.530. -—“This province, called of late 
Ambia, but which the ancients called 
Troghtditirn^ bcgiiis at the Red Sea and 
the country of the Aliissincs, and finishes ul 
Magadasso . . . others say it extends only 
to the Capo of Ouardafuni ." — ^tmnurin dr 
Reg/ii^ in Rautnsioj i. f. 325. 

1553. “ Viceritc iS(»dre, l>cing despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
(kxNdora, where he t«K»k in water, and 
thenec p.as.-.cd to the l!a)>o of Guardafa, 
which is the rno^t castor) v land of Afric.^.'* 

/fe Rarro.i^ 1. \ii. Citp. ‘2, 

1.551.- '“If Y'-u leave IMbdl at the end of 
the so{US<in, \i.u dire« t voursehes W.S.W. 
till the [Hile is four inches ami an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafdn.'* 

VI/* Kapvdihi, Tht in .7. 

/icii., V. ItJl. 

,, “ ^'ou find such whirl|M)»*ls cai the 

cofist^ of Kardafiin. . . The same, in 
his luirralive, .i,?. mt. 1, tom, ix. 

p. 77. 

1572. - 

“ 0 ('alM» ve ja Arom.'ita charnado, 

K tigoni Guardafii, dos inorad<ircs, 

Oiulc emits, 'a a huea do atTaniado 

Mar Hoxii, )|uo do fundo loma as cores/' 

(\U}iorS^ X. 97. 

Engliblivd h\ Burton : 

“The Oapo which Autionts ‘Aromatic’ 
clepc 

Uphold, yclept bv Moderns Guardafu; 

where opes the Ued Sea mouth, s«»wido 
and deep, 

the Sea whose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue.” 

1602.— Eit<ir da Silveirn sot out, and 
without any inirhap arrivetl at the Cape of 
Gardaftii.”— Cow/p, IV. i. 4. 

1727. —“And havint^ now travell’d along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Cape 
of Good Hopf hi Ca|»o Quardafoy, I’ll sur- 
vey the 1. elands that lie in the Ethiopian 
Sea.”— IlaMiltan, i. 15; [od. 1744]. 

1790.—** The l\>rtugue8e, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in tliese parts, 
have oalled it OardelUl, which has no signi- 


3 aUAVA. 

ilcation in any lananage. But in that part 
of the oounbry wnere it is situated, n w 
called Ctedam and means tite StraiU of 
Burial, the reason of which will be seen 
afterwards.”— BrttcsV Travels, i. 315. 

[1823. — “ ... we soon obtained sight of 
Cape Oardafoi. ... It is called by the 
natives Has A Mere, and the high mountain 
imrnediatfily hi its ^south is named iid*el 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off sboro we rounded the peninsula of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoon^pears like an island, 
and Iwlongs to a native S>maulf prince. ...” 
— (Men, flnrr. i. 353.] 

GUAVA, s. Tliis fruit {PsuHum 
(Juayava, L., Ord. Myrtaceae; SiNin. 
(jwtyavii, Fr. goijavv:r, [from Brazilian 
guayalHi, i^iUolf. Gruayabo pornt- 

frra Indicn of Caspar Bauhiii, Gmyava 
of Joh. Bauhiii, straugely appears 
by naiiiu in Elliot’s tramlAtioii from 
Amir Kliosru, who flourished in tlie 
I3th century : “ He who Inis phiced 
oulv guaw^ and cpiinoes in his throat, 
an<I ii;is never eaten a fdantain, will 
.s^ly it i.s like so much jujuhe ” (iii. .*>56). 
TlVis must ])e due to some amhiguotis 
word rartdeshly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American. It 
appwus to be the (juaudjo of Owdo in 
his History af the Indies (w’e use the 
lUihan version in Rimu^o, iii. f. 141 f»)* 
There i*^ no mention of the gwiva in 
either l)e Orta or Acosta. AnirTul, 
whiih is the commonest Hindustani 
(IVrs.) name for the guava, means 
properly ‘h ]»ear’; hut the fruit is 
often called safari dm, ‘ journev mango* 
(res| Hating which S4*e under AN- 
ANAS). And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly rorvuj>ted into snjxiri 
dm 1). In the Dei^-oau 

(according to ^loodeon Sherifl) and 
all ov*T (lu/.erat and the Central 
Pi*ovinec.s (as we are informed hy 
M.-({en. Keatinge), the fruit is called 
jam, Malir, jamhi, which is in Bengal 
the name of !^yziyium jambolaniim 
(see JAMOON), and in GuzeratiyVfmrf/d, 
which seems to he a factitious word 
in imitatitm of dmrftd. 

The^uava, though its claims are so 
inferior to thost> of the pine-apnle 
(indet»d except to stew, or make jellyv 
it is jwbis judicihm, an utter impostor), 
[8rT Joseph Hvioker annotates ; ** You 
never ate good ones I”] must have 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Bothjippear in Blochiiiann’a 
traiisl. of the Ain (i. 64) as served at 
Akbar’s table ; though when the guava 
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is nanted amon^ the fniits of Tflrftn, 
donbts aj^in ari^ as to the fruit in- 
tended, mr the word used, dniril^ is 
ambiguous. In 1688 Dam pier mentions 
miavas at A chin, and in Cochin China. 
The tree, like tlie custard-apple, has 
become wild in s<.mie ]mrts ot India. 
See Davidson, below. 

o. 1550.— *‘'rhe gnaiava is like a peach- 
tree, a leaf rosombling the Laurel . . . 
the red are better than the white, and are 
well -flavoured." — Oirof. JStfw.'ow/, p. 88. 

1658.— There is a good cut of the guava, 
as ffuaiaba, in Piso, pp. 152-3. 

1673.— “. . . flourisdi pleasant To^is of 
Plantains, Cocchsh, Guiavaa, a kind of 
Pear.”—/V^tv, 40. 

1676. — ‘^The N.W. part is full of Ouaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and l>est taster! I have met 
with.’* — Dumpier^ ii, 107. 

1685.—“ 'Fho Guava . . . when the Fruit 
i-s rii»e, it is yellow, soft, and very x‘l®i^*int. 
It bakes w'ol’l as u IVar ." — JhitL i. 222. 

c. 3750-60. — “Our guirles too made us 
distinguish a niniibcr of goyava, and es|)cci- 
aliy plumb-treea.” — (Jrost^ i. 20. 

1764.— 

“ A wholesome fnut the ripened guava 
yields, 

£<kst of the housewife." 

(Jrainyeri Bk. i. 

1843. — “ On some of those extensive plains 
(on the Mohur K. in Ourlh) we found large 
orchards 'of the wild Guava . . . .strongly 
resembling in their rough ap^)earance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worc-estershiro." 
— C'of. V. J. Da'iih'iHy liUtnj of Trarefst 
ii. 271. 

OUBBEB, s. This is .some kind of I 
gold ducat or seipnn ; Milburn say.s 
*a Dutch ducat.’ It iiuiy have adopted 
this special meaning, but could hardly 
have lield it at the date of our first 
quotation. The name is probably gahr 
{dSndr-i-gahr\ implying its being of 
infid/^l origin. 

c. 1590.— “ Mirza .Jani Bo^ Hultdn made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy's head 
should receive 500 gaban, evorv one of 
them worth 12 mirU ... of whicfi 72 went 
to one tanbi,''—Tdt'ikh-i‘T(ihiri, in KfliU. 
b 287. 

1711.— ‘“Kupecs are the most current 
Coin ; they have Venetians, Gubbera, Mug. 
gerbees, and Pagodas."— 201. 

„ “ When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats 
are nitxt with otlnirs the whole goes by the 
name of C^Uvws^ns at Surat, Imt when they 
are ieparated, one sort is called Venetians, 
amf Ail the etheiii GKtbben indifferently." 


Weighis: 

OB. dwts. gm. 

100 Venetian Ducats . 11 0 5 

10 (100?) Gubben . . 10 17 12." 

BrooliSy Weights and Measures* ' 

dlJBBBOW, v. To bully, to dunib^ 
found, and perturb a person. Made 
from gliabnlo^ the imperative of ghsdh 
mnd. The latter, though sometimes 
used transitively, is more usually 
neuter, ‘to be dumbfounded and per- 
turl)e{l.* 

OUDD^ s. A donkey, literal and 
metaphorical. H. gadhd: [Skt. aard- 
ahhuy ‘the roarer’]. Tlie coincidence 
of the Scotch cuddy \\ba been attributed 
to a loaii from H. througli the gypsies, 
who were the chief owners of the 
animal in Scotland, wliere it is not 
common. On the other Itand, this is 
ascriWtl to a nickname Cuddy (for 
OiuhWrt), like the Knglish Neddy, 
similarly apx^lied. [So the N.KJK 
with lie.siUvtion.] A Punjab proverbial 
plirase i.s gmlOu hhurki, “ Donkeys’ 
rubbing'’ tiieir sides together, a smi; 
of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 

GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. H. gaddt, 
Malir. gtidt. ‘The Throne.’ l^rojwly 
it is a cu.shion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, the seat of royalty, “a simple 
.«heet, or mat, or carpet on the floor, 
with a large cushion or pillow at the 
head, against which the gr«;ut man re- 
c’lincs” (ly'tlson}. “To be jdaced on 
the mddee’’ is to succeed to the 
kingdom. The w'ord is also used for 
the pad placed on an ele})]uiiit’s liack, 

fl809. — “Scendhiy.'i was seated nearly in 
the centre, on a large wpmro cu:4hion covered 
with ^1d brocade ; his l>ack .su]>ported by a 
round bolster, and his arms resting upon 
two flat cushions ; all covered with the same 
costly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a muonud, or guddet."— 
Bramhfonf letters from a MahraUa Camfi, 
ed. 1892, p. 28.] 

(JUDGE, 8. P. — H. gaz, and corr. 
gaj; a Pi rsian yard measure or there- 
abouts ; but in India applied to mea- 
sures of very varying len^hs, from the 
hflth, or natural jcuhit, to the English 
yard. In the Ain [ed. Jasrett, ii. 58 
Abul Fasl details numevoita 
gaz which had been in use under 
the C^iphs or in India, varying horn 
18 inches English (as calculi^ hy 
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J. Prinsep) to . The lldhi gm 
of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard ; ana as it 
was the Ijasis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the determination of its value was 
a subject of much iniportonce when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of empiiry 
were very discrepant, however, and 
filially an ari>itraiy value of 33 inches 
was assumed. The hvjhd (see BEEOAH), 
based on this, and containing 3600 
Hcpiare ocus— | of an acre, is the standard 
in the N.W.P., l)nt statistics are now 
always rendered in acre.s. »See Glad- 
nyin*s Ayeen (1800) i. 302, seqq.y Pringep^s 
Useful TahleSj ed. Thcuuas, 122 ; [Afadras 
Administration Alanvaly ii. 505. J 

[1532,— “. . . and if in quantity the 
measuro and the weight, and whether ells, 
roods or gases."— .4 rc/uv. /Vr<. OrietU, f, 6, 
p. 1562.] 

1754. --“ Some of the lowu^men iignin 
(lenmnded of me to open my hales, and sell 
them some pieces of cloth ; but ... 1 
rather chose to make several of them 
presents of 21 gaz of cloth, which i« the 
measure they usually tike for a c«vi.t.'' — 
Hantoay^ i. 125. 

1768-71.— “A ges8 or goes is 2 
l)oing at (’hin.<!iinih 2 feet aud 10 inebe* 
Rhineland measure," — Staeorinas, E.T. 
i. 463. 

1814. — “They have no measure-s hut the 
gndge, which i.s from their elbow to the end 
of the middle hngor. for measuring length." 
Pmree^ Arc, of the U'lnw of iht AhymuxanSy 
in Tr, Lit. ^kfc. Bo. ii. ^6. 

GUIGOWAB, n.p. (rdekwar^ the 
title of the Mahratta kin^ of Guzerat, 
descended from Dilmaji and l*^laji 
G^kw&r, who ro.se to distinction among 
MahratU warriors in the. second 
([uarter of the 18 th century. The 
word means ‘ Cowher«l.* 

[1813.—“ Thebe princes wore all styled 
CImidkWKr, in addition to their family 
name . . . the wonl literally means a vow- 
keeper, which, although a low employment 
in general,* ba.s, in thia noble family among 
the HindcKM, who venerate that animal, 
liecome a title of great importance ." — Forltety 
Or, Mem, 2iul ed. i. 375.] 

OtHNEA > CLOTHS, GUINSA^ 
STUFFS, X Ap^xirently these were 
piece-goods Imuf^t in India to be 
weed jRii the West African trade. [On 
the other hand, Sir O, BirdT^ood 
identifies them with giumsr 
on oU JSsea, 224). The manutacture 


still go^ on at Pondicherry.] These 
are presumably the Negrosdikher of 
Baldaeus (1672), p. 154. 

p675.-“aainea>stitini,’* in Birdwood, ui 
sitpra,] 

1726. — We find ii a list of clothe pur- 
chafed by the Dutch Factory at Porto Iwo, 
Ottinees Lywaat, and Hegrot-Kleederen. 

(' Guinea linene and Negro’s clothing'). — 
See ValeiUijny Vkarom, 9. 

1813.— “The demand for Surat ^ece- 
goods has been much decreased in Eiarope 
. . . and from tho al>olition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced . . . Guinea stnlfh, 
41 yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces)." — 
MHhurny i. 289. 

[1878. — “ The chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeii^ the cotton 
stuffs known by the name of Goineet." — 
Oartthiy Man, of B, Arcoty 426.] 

[GUINEA DEER, s. An old name 
for some spec ies of Chevrotain, in the 
quotation proliably the TragiUus me- 
minna or Mouse I>eer (Blanford, Mam^ 
maliay 555). 

[1755.— “CV^iuroon deer they have here 
(in Ceylon) in great abundance, and also 
Guinea Deer"— 7 w#, 57.] 

aUINEA-rOWL. There fseenis to 
have l>een, in the 16th century, some 
confusion l^etwcen turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. See h(»wever under TURKEY. 
Tlie Guinea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle aud others, the Afra avis of 
Horace,. 

GUINEA-PIG, s. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipmen or appren- 
tices on board Indiameii in the 18rh 
century, when the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were i>aid to the captain with 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his Sailor's Handhoi^ 
1867, defines: ‘The younger midship- 
men of an IndiamaiL^ 

[1779.—“ 1 pwmiso you, to mo it was no 
alight penance to be exposed during the 
whole voyage to the half sneering, satirical 
looks of the mates and guinea-pigi.'*— 
Macinfoshy Traw/ji, quoted in Carey, Old 
J>ay*, i. 7’3.] 

GUINBA WOEM, s. A paretic 
urorm {BHlaria Medinemis) innabiting 
the subcutaneous ceDular tissue of 
man, frequently in tlie leg, varying 
from 6 inches to 12 feet in length, 
and common on the Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Egypt, Guinea, Ac. It ia found 
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in somQ parto of W. India. hlave 
known,” writes M.-Gen. Keatiiige, 
*‘villa^ where half the people were 
maimed by it after the rains. Matun* 
^ the Head Quarters of the Bombay 
Artillery, avos a^iidoned, in great 
measure, on accoiuit of this pest.” fit 
is the disease most common in tne 
Damoh District ((7. P, Gazetteer, 176, 
SUeman, Rambles, dr,, ed. K A, Smith, 
i. 94). It is the rdshta, reshta f)f Central 
Asia (Schuyler, Turkistan, i. 147 ; IVolff, 
Travel^ ii. 407).] The reason of the 
name is shown by the quotation from 
Purchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea. Tne disease is graphically 
described by Agatharchides in tlie iirst 


per sole torrente, aqualent et qui» omnia 
recenseat ? Unum ex aerumniB gravioribua 
induoo : nimiram Lumbrlcorum singulare 
genuB, quod non in inteatinia, sed in musoq- 
Hb per oofpcms ambitum natalos invenit. 
Latini medici vermem ilium nomine donant 
rod BpaKorrlov, a. Dracuneuli, . • . Chline* 
eases nic^'tae lingua toa . . . verroeii illos 
vocant JMn, ut pmunt reduces ex aurifero 
illo Africae littore. . . .” — Kimupfer, Amitm, 
Exfd,, 524-5. Kaempfer speculates as to why 
the old physicians wiled it draeuneuhtt ; but 
the name was evidently taken from the 
of Agatharchides, quoted above. 

1768. --**Tho less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Ouinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh. . . . Br. Rouppe observes that 
the disease of the Qumea-wonn is in- 
fectious ." — /tind on DUeoaes of Hot 


quotation. 

B.C. c. 113.— ** Those about the Red Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides being aiflicted 
inth other novel and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which one is that small snake-like worms 
{BpaKByruL ptKph) eat through tiic legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- 
stantly shrink back again, and winding 
amoi^ the muscles produce intolerable 
bumiitf pains." — In Dubner'sod. of P/ntarvh, 
iv, 87? viz. Tahh Mtntteiona, Bk. V’Ul. 
Quest, ix. 3. 

1600. — “The wormes in the leggea and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goeth to 
those Gountreys, but some are troulued with 
them and some are not " — (a full account of > 
the disease follows). — />esc». of Guinea, in I 
Purchas, ii. 9W. 

c. 1630. — “But for their water ... I may 
call it Af£ua Mortis ... it ingenders small 
long worms in the legges of such as use to 
drink it ... by no potion, no unguent to 
be remedied : they have no other way to 
destroy them, save by rowling them about a 
pin or pw, not unlike the treble of Theorbo." 
—Sir T, Herbert, p. 128. 

1664.—“ . , . nor obliged to drink of those 
naughty waters . . . full of nastiness of so 
many people and beasts . . . that do cause 
such fevers, which are very hard to euro, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the legs . . , they are commonly 
of the bigness and length of a small Viai- 
string . . . and they must bo drawn out 
little by little, from day to day, gently 
winding them about a little twig abotit 
the bigness of a needle, fbr fear of 
breaking them."— B<r»ier, E.T. 114; fed. 
Cons^, 355]. 

1676.— “ Gfiiiiea Worma are very fre^iuent 
in some Places of the West Indies . . . f 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad erater."— /Amjpirr, ii. 89-90. 

1712.— “Haec vita est OrmnsieniHum, imb 
civium totius Httoris Perslei, ut perpetuas 
in eorpore oelaoiitaies ferant ox ooeli in- 
tempene: modo eudore difflnunt; modo 
^vexaftiar furanealis; nunc oibi sunt, mox 
iigliM iaopee; aaeph ventie urentibus, eem- 


pp. 53, 54. 

1774. — See an account of this pest under 
the name of “fr* cer dea nerfs (Vena 
Medinensis)," in Ntehuhr, /Jesc. d* VArMe, 
117. The name given by Niebuhr is, as 
wo learn from Kaempfer's remarks, \mCk 
Mfd\n\, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

J1821. — “'ITio doctor himself is just going 
off to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah 
fever ; and, as if that were not enough, the 
narooti, or galnea-worm, has blanched his 
cheek and made him a cripple." — Tod, 
Annals, ed. 1884, ii. 743.] 

OUJPXrrrr, U.p. (SeeCOSPETIE.) 

GUM>GX7M, ». had siipiKiaed 
this Avuiti to 1 m) an invention ol the 
late Charles Dickens, hut it seems 
be a real Indian, or Anglo - Indian, 
word. The nearest approximation in 
Shake8|)^T’s Diet, is gamak, * sound 
of the kettledrum.^ But the word 
is perhaps a Malay plural of gong 
originallv ; see the quotation from 
Oiheck, cpiotations from Bowdteh 

and Medley (from Scott, Malay Hoards, 
p. 53) perhaps indicate an African 
origin.] 

[1659.—“ . . . The roar of groat guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the beating of drums, 
and the noise of the gomgommttl of the 
Indians."— From the account of the Dutch 
attack (1659) on a village in Ceram, given in 
11 outer Sehouten, Reistogt uotlr en dw Oost- 
4th ed. 1775, i. 55. In the Dutch 
version, “on bet geraas van de gom- 
gommen der Indikanon," The French of 
1707 (i. 92) has “au Imiit du canon, des 
trompettes, des tambour et des gonigOllliaM 
Indiennes." 

[1731.— “One of the Hottentot Tnstra* 
meats of Musick is common to several Negro 
Nations, and fa called both by Negroea and 
Hottentots, g om-ge m ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive WocmL struiu wi^ twfolod 
Sheep-Qut or Binews. — tr* AcItaV 
Cape Good 
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o. 1760-60.—** A muaiefar from dolightfal, 
consisting of Httle drums they call CHiffl* 
pimt cymbals, and a sort of fife." — Grof^, 

1768-71.— ** They have a certain kind of 
musical instmments called gom-goma, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various sizes 
and tones, upon which a man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick . . . not unlike a 
set of bells." — Stavorinus^ £.T. i. 215. ^e 
also p. 65. 

1771.— “At night we heard a sort of 
music, partly m^e by insects, and {uirtly 
by the noise of the Qungttng."— 
i. 185. 

[1819.— ' ‘ The gonff-gongs and drums were 
beat all around us.^’ — Bowdich^ Mi»»ion to 
AihtifUeej i. 7, 136.] 

1836.— ‘“Did you ever hear a tom-tom, 
Sir 1 ’ stemJv enquired the Captain . . . 

*A whatV asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

* A tom-tom.’ 

* Never ! ’ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum 7 ' 

‘Never!’ 

‘ What is a gam-gum 7 ' eagerly enquired 
several young ladies.'*— % Bos, The 
Bteam Bxeursiou, 


[OUNGE, s. Hind, ganj^ *a store, 
store-house, market.' 

[1762.-8ee under OOMABTA. 

[1772.— “ OuagUt a market princiimlly for 
grain.’* — Verefst, View of Bengal t Oloss. s.v. 

[1858.—“ The term Ottnge signifies a range 
of buildings at a place of traffic, for the 
accommodation of merchants and all persons 
engaged in the purchase and sale of goods, 
and for that of their goods and of the 
shopkeepers who supply them."— 

Jow-ney through Oudh, i. 278.] 

OUNJA, s. Hind, gdnjha^ gdnj4t. 
The flowering or fruiting shoots of tlie 
' female plant of Indian hemp (Cannabis 
softtWL L., formerly distinguished as 
C, ind%ca\ used os an intoxicant. (Sec 
BANG.) 

[c. 1813.— “The natives have two proper 
namm for the hemp (Chi»iia5u Mftva), and 
call it Qaagjg when young, and Biddhi 
when the flowers have fully expanded."— 
Buchanan^ JScutem India, ii, 866. J 

1874. — '*In odour and the absence of taste, 
|M]4 resembles bhang. It is said that after 
the leaves whkh constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stem, and that these, picked off and dried, 
fw™ what is called gut}A*'— 

FlUettger, 493. 

OITNNT, OUNNT-BAO, A From 
Skt. goni^ sack’ ; Hind, and Mahr. 
gins 99^ 'A 8 ack» sacking.’ The 
popular an 4 tndi^ name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in sfll Indian 
trade. Tdi is a common Hind, name 
for the kuff. [With this word Sir G. 
Birdwood identifies the forms found 
in the old records — ^*Guiny Stuffes 
(1671)," “ Gutmie stuffs," “ Chiinea stuffs," 
“6runny«" {Hep, on Old Records, 26, 38, 
39, 224) ; but see under OUHIEA- 
CLOTHS.] 

c. 1590.— “Sircar Gboraghat produces raw 
silk, gunneya, and plenty of Tangkion 
horses." — OUuiwin*s ed. 1800, li. 9; 

[od. Jarrett, ii. 123]. (But here, in the 
original, the term is pdrehah-i^lAfband.) 

1693. — “Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goany-eacks are collected at Paliool." — 
Jlamrt (3), 14. 

1711. — “When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneys, the outer &g is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or l-J Sha)uff,"—Loeky€r, 244. 

1726. — In a list of goods proctirable at 
baatzerom : ‘ ‘ Goeni-sakken (Gunny bags)." 
— Vafeniijn, Chvr, 40. 

1727. — “Sheldon . . . put on board some 
rotten long Pepper, that he could dispose 
of in no other Way, and some damaged 
GaanieB, which are much used in Persia for 
embaling Goods, when they are good in their 
kind."— .4. Hamilton, ii. 16; [ed. 1744]. 

1764.— “Baskets, Gunny bags, and dubhers 
. . . Rs. 24."— In le^ng, 384. 

1785.— “We enclose two pai'wajiehs . . , 
directing them each to desptiich 1000 goonisa 
of grain to that person of mighty degree." — 
Tippoo's LtUers, 171. 

1886.-—“ The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the huitters shot them 
with alt kind of arms. We counted 80 birds 
in the gnnny-sack that three of the soldiers 
brought in .^’ — and Baddies, by Mrs, 
Custer, p. 37 . (American work.) 

GUNTA, 6* Hind, ghantd, *a bell 
or gong.' This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour in modern 
Hindustani. [See PANDY.] 

GUP, A Idle gossip, P. — H. 
gap, * prattle, tattle.' Tne word is 
perhaps an importation from Tur&n. 
VAmWry gives Orient. Turki gep, gA^ 

* word, aaying, talk ' ; which, however, 
Pavet de C^urteille sumests to he 
a corruption from the Pets, gufian^ 

* to say ’ ; of which, indeed, there is 

a form guptan, [So Platt^ who also 
compara Skt. is die 

Ben^i gdpo. *^babble.’] See quota- 
tion from Schuyler showing the use 
in Turkistam The word is perhaps 
best known in England thro^^ oli 
unanuable account of socie^ m & 
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India, published under the name of 
^‘Qll|i,*^in 1868. 


1809-10.— They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other . . . amusement than hearing the 
^gtl^gap,’ or ffossip of the place."— Jfrf. 
Aerwoots A utoou^. 35rn 
1876.— ** The hrst day of mourning goes 
by the name of mp, t.e. commemorative 
talk." — Schuyler's Tu.rkistan^ i. 151. 


the grant of an Orissa kii^, Nava Kot% 
‘the Nine Forts' (J.A,S.B. xxxiiL 84^'; 
and we have, in this region, further m 
the interior, the province of ChattUgarhj 
‘36 Forts.' 


[1820.— At present nearly one half of 
this extensive region is under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the British Government ; the 
other possessed by tributary zemindars i^led 
Ghoiyante, or hill chiefs. . . iTamtVfea, 
Description of Hindosian^ ii. 32.] 


GUB EEBPUBWUB, GUBBEEB< 
H U W AUZ, ss. Ar. — P. Gharlhpdr- 
war^ OhartbnawdZj used in Hind, as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
reroectively ‘Provider of the Poor!* 

‘ Cherisher of the Poor ! ' 

1726.— Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each other, 
and lay hold of each other by the lieard, 
saying 'Qrab-aaemoaa, i.«. I wish you the 
prayers of the poor ." — ValejUijitt Okor, 109, 
who copies from Van Twist (1648), p. 55. 

1824. — I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, the soldiers calling on me as 
«Ghimeb purwur,’ the Goomashta, not to 
bo outdone, exclaiming * Donai, Lord Sahib ! 
Donai ! Rajah ! ’ " (Read Dohdi and see 
BOAI).— i. 266. See also p. 279. 

1867.—“ * Protector of the poor!' he 
cried, prostrating himself at my feet, ‘ help 
thy most unworthy and wretched slave ! 
An unblest and evil-mindod alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her earthen 

i 'ar with water, and the evil one dragged 
ler down, and has devoured her. Aks ! 
she bad on her gold bangles. Great is my 
misfortune 1 ’ ”—lA~Col, Linoint A Fly on the 
Wheels p. 99. 

GUBJAUT, n.p. The popular and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, gark^ ‘ a 
Persianised into a plural garhjdt, in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
quasi-official documents, the use of a 
furtJier English plural, Gurjavts or 
gofhjdU^ which is like ‘fortses.’ [In 
the {^notation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people.] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to be yexy 
ancient in that part of India. We 
have in Ptolemy and the PeripluB 
Doearini or Dems/tini^ appa^tly repre- 
senting Skt. Daidf^ ouasi daian rim. 
‘having Ten Forts^' which the lists of 
the Brhat Semhiid shew us in this wt 
ofInaia(J.iZ. AA8k)c.,N.S.,v. 83b The 
forest tract behind Orisaa is called in 


GUBBT. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, garhi. Also 
Gnrr, t.e. garh, ‘ a fort.' 

b. See QHUBRY. 

a.— 

1693. — “. . . many of his Heathen Nobles, 
only such as were befriended by strong 
Gum, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 

. . /^—Fry^ty 165. 

1786.—“ . . . The Zemindars in 4 per- 
gunnahs are so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read fortified) themselves in their 
gniries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue." — Articles against ir. JinstingSy in 
BurkCy vii. 59. 

[1835. — “A shot was at once fired upon 
them from n high Ghurree."— Forces, ROs 
MM, ed. 1878, p. 521.] 

GUTTAPEBCHA, 8. This is the 
Malay name Gatah Fertja, %.e, ‘Sap of 
the Percha,' Dickop^is Gutta, Benth. 
{Isonandra Gvita, Hooker ; N.O. Sapo- 
taceae). Dr. Oxley writes (/. Ind. 
Archip, i. 22) that percha is properly the 
name of a tree which produces a furi- 
ous article ; the real guttap. is produced 
by the tiibau, [Mr. Maxwell (Ind. Ant. 
xvii. 358) points out that the proper 
reading is taban.] The product was 
first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Dr. Mont^mery. It is collected by 
I first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and iu> doubt by this pi-ocesa the 
article will speedily liecome extinct. 
The history of O. P. is, however, far 
from well known. Several trees are 
known to contribute to the exported 
article ; their juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr. Scott (Malay Wwde^ 55 
seqq.\ writes the word petoA percha^ or 
gdan perchah, ‘gum of percha,* and 
remarks that it has been otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,* 
“tliere being another word percha, a 
name of Sumatra, as well as a tlutd 
word percha, ‘a rag, a remnant.*** Mr. 
Maxwell (loc. cU.) writes : ^It is still 
uncertain whether there is a gtiUa- 
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producing tree called Pereha by the 
Malays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Perchdk to that kind 
of getak taban which hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
together and made into Ijalls for 
export."] 

[1847. — ‘*Outta Pereha ia a remarkable 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
useful invention i)ecome8 of importance to 
the English public. A year ago it was alinast 
unknown, but now its jnsciiliar properties 
are daily being tnadc more available in some 
now branch of the u.seful or ornamental 
arts ." — Mundiff Jounuiit in NarratiW of 
UvevUi in Bt/ruttt aitd ii. 312 

(quoted by Sroft^ loc. <*</.).] 

1868. — “The late Mr. d'Almcida was the 
6rst to call the attention of the public to 
the substance now so well known as gutta- 
percha. At that time the Isonandra Outta 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singafioro, and was lirst known to the 
Malays, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cuttinij down the trees. . . . 
Mr. d'Almcida . . . acting under the advice 
of n fnen<l, forwarded some of the substance 
to the SfKjioty of Arts. ITiere it met with 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
uncared for. A year or two afterwanls Dr. ; 
Montgomery «eiit sficcimens to England, i 
and bringing it iimler the mitico of com- 
petent persons, its value was at once • 
acknowledged. , , , ITie sudden and great s 
demand for it »^)n resulted in the disap- j 
I'tearance of nil the gutta-percha trees on | 
Hingapore Island.’* — (JoUingmtod, JtamhU^o/ \ 
a yaturaiisff pp. 268-9. ! 


of several ancient Hindu dynasties^ 
and from the time of the early 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
down to the reign of Aurangs^ it 
was used as a state-prison. Early in 
the I8th century it fell into the posses- 
sion of the MahraCta family of Smdhia, 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a city known by the original title of 
LcMcar (camp). The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Gwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms : (1) escaladed by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
ill 1780, a very daring feat ;* (2) by a 
regular attaclc under Gen. Wnite in 
1^5 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858^ 
by a party of tne 25t}l Bomliav N. L 
uiider Lieutenants ibise and \Valler, 
in which the former officer fell. After 
the two first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1868 it was retained in our hands, but 
in Dec(Mn)>er 1885 it was formally re- 
stored to the Maharaja Sindhia. 

The name of the fortress, according 
to Gen. Cunningham {Archaeol. Survey^ 
ii. 335), 13 derived fnmi a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Gtrdli or after whom the 

fortress received the name of Crwxfh*- 
ffiwr, contractiwi into C miliar. 


OUZZT, .3. Pers. and Hind, gazl; 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (.see OTJDGE) in breadth. A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701.— In A price list for Persia we find ; 

Uengaals.” — Valent ijn^ v. 303. 

1784. — “ It is suggestcil that the following 
articles may be proiter to compose the first 
adventure (tx) Tibet) : . . . Quxxie, or coarse 
Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins. . . — In 
Seton-Karry i. 4. 

[1866.— **. , . common iinb)eache<l fabrics 
. . . used for packing goods, and as a 
covering for the dead. . , The.se fabrics in 
Bengal i^ass under the names c»f Garrha and 
OuBM.’ — FdWfcyi TtxHh Manv- 

/(leturesy 83.] 

OWALIOB, n.p. Hind. GvxUlMr. 
A vwy famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictur- 
esquely out of a plain (or snallow 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 m. south of Agra, in lat. 26“ 13'. 
Gwalior may be trac^ back, in Gen. 
Cuiuiinghun’s opinion, to the 3rd 
century of our era. It was the seat 


c. 1020. — “From Kanauj, in travelling 
sH^uth-oast, on the western side of the 
(funges, yuu come to Jaj^ihotf, at a distance 
of 30 pirosangs, of which the capital is 
Kajur^ha. In that country .ire the two 
forts of Qwiliar and K^ilinjar. . . .” — Af- 
Jiirurfly in Ellitfty i. 57-8. 

1196. — The royal aniiy marched “towards 
G&lewar, and invested that fort, w'hich is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hind, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from l>elow cannot reach, and on the 
bastions of w'hich the clouds have never 
cast their .nhade. . . i/rtswa yndml, in 
KlHoty ii. 227. 

c. 1340.— “The ca^le of GUytbr, of which 
we have been s^^aking, is on the top of a 
high bill, and ap}H>ars, so to 8|)eak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining ; it contains re-oerroirs 


* The two companies which escaladed were led 
by Captain Bruce, a brother of the Abyssinioit 
traveller. “ It is said that the spot was pointed 
out to Popham by a cowherd, ana that the whole 
of the attacking party were supplied with giasa 
shoes to prevent them ftom slipping on the ledges 
of rock. Thera Is a story also that the cost of 
these mos^ahoes was deducted ftom Popham's 
pay. When he was about to leave India os a nudw- 
genera),n«arlyaqimrter of a century ofts^wotm. ^ 
— .drcA ii. SMt 
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of water, and aonie 20 wells walled round are 
attached to it: on the walla are mounted 
maagonela and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by 
elephants and horses. Near the castle-gate 
is tne figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and. surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distance one has no doubt 
about its ^ing a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosrpies and houses 
alike; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates .'* — Batuttif 
ii. ife. 

1526. — entered Ou&liar by the Hftti- 
pfil gate. ... They call an elephant hdli^ 
and a gate pAl, On the outside of this gate 
is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . . . " — Bafter, p. 383. 

[c. 1590.— “Oualiar is a famous fort, in 
which are many stately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and water of |this place are lK>th esteemed 
good. It bus always been celebrated for 
fine singers and l>eautiful women. . . 
Aufvny Ulndtnn, ed. 1800, ii. 38 ; od. JarrHty 
ii. 181.] 

1610.— “ITi© 31 to Owalere, 6 c., a 
pleasant Citie with a Castle. ... On the 
West side of the Castle, which is a steep 
cr^gy cliff o of 6 c. comiMLsse at least 
(divers say eleven). . . . From hence to 
the top, loads a narrow .stone cawsey, 
walled on Ixjth sides ; in the w'ay are three 
gates to be passed, all exceeding .strong, 
w-ith Courts of gua^ to each. At the top 
of all, at the entrance of the last gate, 
atandeth a mightie Elephant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . ."-^Fincky in Furchoxy 
i« 426-7. 

1616.— ‘*23. Gwalier, the chief C^ity so 
called, where the Mogol hath a very rich 
Treasury of Cold and Silver kept in thi.s 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s Frinonns are likewise 
kept. l*be Castle i.s continually guarded by 
a very strong Oom()any of Armed Souldicrs.” 
— Terry y ed. 1665, p. 366. 

[ „ ‘‘KoaIUt,*’ in Sir T. Roe^s LUty 
Hak. Soc. ii. 539.] 

c. 1665. — “ For to shut them up in 
GolUtleor, which is a Fortroas where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept ck^, and which 
10 held impi^nable, it l)eing situated u^n 
an inaccessilue Kock, and having within 
itself ^ood water, and provision enough for 
a OanaoD ; that was not an casio thing.” — 
Bernier E.T. 5 ; [ed. VoyisiMr, 14]. 

c. 1670.— “Since the Mahometan Kin^s 
becaune Mogteni of this Countrey, this 
Fortress of Oooaleor is the place where 
tliey secure Princes and gmt Noblemen. 
Chaiehan coming to the Empire by foul-play, 
oaus'd all the nrinces and Lords whom he 
mistrusted, to be seu’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of CNmaleor ; 
bat he soffer'd them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. Anreng-zeb his Son ects quite 
otherwise; lor when he tends any great 
Lord to this fdaoe, at the end of nine or 
tea days be oinlers him to be poisoo*d ; and 


this he does that the people mi^ not ex- 
claim against him for a bloody Prince.”— 
Tavernier^ E.T. ii. 35 ; [ed. JBaff, i. 63]. 

OYATTL (properly OATALX [Skt. 
gOy *an ox s. A large animal {wvaevs 
frontalis^ Jerd., Bos /, Blanford, Afam- 
nuiZia, 487) of the ox trilie, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east of 
India. It is doiiiesticat d by the 
Mishmis of the Assam valley, and 
other fcrilies as far south as Chittagong. 
In Assam it is called Mithan. 

[c. 1590. — In Arakan, “cows and buffaloes 
there are none, but there is an animal 
which has somewhat of the characteristics of 
l)oth, piebald and jwirticuloured whose milk 
the people drink.” — ed. JarreUy ii. 119.] 

1824. — “ In the f)ftrk several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among them the Ohyal, 
an animal of which I had not, to my 
recollection, read any account, though the 
name wa.s not unknown to me. It is a very 
noV>)e creature, of the ox or buffalo kind, 
with immeasely large honis. . . — IhUry 

i: 34. 

1866-67. — “ I was awakened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, something between a buir» 
bellow and a railway whistle. What wjw 
it? We started to our feet, and Fuzlab 
and I were looking to our arm.s when 
A dumb stiidy * It is only the guyal chilling ; 
Sahib ! Tjook, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are ojiening the village gates for 
the beasts to go out to jjasture,' 

“These rayal were l>cautiful creatures, 

I with broad fronts, shari) wide-spreading 
horiLS, and mild iuolancru>ly eyes. They 
were the indigenou’« cattle of the hills 
domesticated by these e<pially wild 
Lushais. . . — Af.-OV, T, Leiriny -I Fiy 

on, the Wkrely &c., p. 303. 

GTELONG, s. A Huddliist pnest 
in Til>et. Tib. dUe-Rhmg^ t.c. Micggar 
i of virtue,’ i.e. a bhiksihti or mendicant 
friar (^ee under BUXEE) ; but latUirly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See Jneschkey p. 86. 

1784. — “He was dres.^ed in the festival 
habit of a gylong or priest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a nlded 
mitre on his head .” — Boglxy in Markham's 
TH^y 25. 

QTM KHANA » Tliis word is 
quite modern, and was unknown 40 
years The first use tliat we can 
trace is (on the authority of M^jor 
John Trotter) at Rffrk! in 1861, when 
a gymUiam was instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invented, we 
believe, in the Bombay Presidency, 
and prohablv baaed upon gend4thdna 
(* ball-house’), the name usually given 
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in Hind* to an English ii^acket-court. 
It is applied to a of public resort 
at a station, where the needful facilities 
for athletics and games of 8ort§ are 
provided, including (when that was 
in fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tennis ground, and so forth. The gym 
may have been simply a corruption of 
gend shaped by (^anastics, [of which 
the English public sch(K)l short form 
{>assed into Anglo-Indian jargon], 
^le word is also ap])lied to a meeting 
for such SLMirts ; and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since become i^ominon among 
Englishmen abroad. [The suggestion 
that the word originated in tluiP. — H. 
janufat-Jehana^ ‘a place of assemblage/ 
is not pi oliable.] 

1877. — “Their propo«al» are that the 
Cricket Club should include in their pro- 
gramme the games, Ac., prop)sed by the 
pnjmoters of a gymkhana Club, m far os 
not to interfere with cricket, and should 
ioin in making a rink and lawn-tennis, and 
badminton courts, within the cricket -ground 
oncloHure." — /*tV>wr<'r Nov, 3. 

1870.— “Mr. A K can alwa 5 »s 

V )0 depended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy. In his letters frcuu Burma he 
t4ilks of the Qymkhana at Jiangoon os a 
sort of eMabliitsenunt [#iVJ where people have 
pleasant little dinners. In the * Oriental 

Arcadia/ which Mr. F tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, people mav do 
strange things, b\it they do not dine at dym- 
khanas.”— July 2. I 

1881.-“ K. K. Qymkhaiia at MalU, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881/' — 
Heading in HotfCil Knyincer JmtrnULl^ Aug. 1, 
p, 150. 

1883.— “I am n')t .s^ieaking of Bombay 
people with their cIuIm and gymkhanas and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of 
existence. . . .**—Tribfs on My Frontifr^ 9, 

OTN^ 8. H. gainl. A very 
diminutive kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It is, when well cared for, a Ixuiutiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is 
mentioned by Aelian : 

0 . 250. — “There are other bullocks in 
Indio, which tc. look at are no bigger than 
the longest goats ; these alao are yoked, and 
run very swiftly.* —ils N<U, Afum., xv. 24. 

c. 1590.— “There is also a species of oxen 
oallad indni, small like gtff (see G<K)MT) 
hones, imt very beautiful/'— Ala, i. 149. 

[1829.—“ ... 1 found that the said tiger 
hsid feasted on a more deltofoua morsel,— a 
nloe little QklBiae, a small cow."— Afaa. rf 
Johk Shipp, m. 182.] 


1882.—“ We have beoome great farmere, 
havii^ sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gyjiaoa) which are to be fed 
up for the table. Parha, Wanderingt 
of a Pilgrim, i. 251. 


H 


HAOEJBBT, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency this word is now applied 
only to tile common native bullock- 
caft used in the slow draught of goods 
and matermls. But formerly in Bengal, 
ns still in Western India and Ceyfon, 
tlie word was applied to lighter 
carriages (drawn by bullocks) for 
Ijersonal transport. In Broiigntoi/s 
Letters from a MahToila Camp (p. 166 ; 
[wl. 1892, p. 117]) the word is used 
for what in Upper India is commonly 
called an ekka (q^v.), or light native 
jxmv-carriage ; but this is an ex- 
ceptional appheaLion. Though the 
word is usea by Englishmen almost 
universally in lndi«i, it is unknown to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
English term ; and its origin is ex- 
ceedingly obscure. The word seems 
1 to have originated on tlie west side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
quotations. It is proljably one of 
tliose numerous words wliich were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
by illiterate siddiers and sailors, l>efore 
tftey appeared in any kind of litera- 
ture. Wilson suggests a probable 
Portuguese origin, e.g. from acarretnr, 
‘t4> convey in a cart.* It is possible 
that the mere Portuguese article and 
noun ‘a carr^fa* might have m^uc^^ 
the Anglo-Indian nackery. Thus in 
(kirrea, under 1513, we have a descrip- 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; “and the 
carriages (as carretm) in which he and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elabor- 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the snn ; 
and these carriages (as carretfu) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people traveuing 
in them deep as tranquilly as on the 
ground ’* (ii. 369). 

But it is almost certain that the 
origin of the word is the H. chhakr^ 
*a two-wheeled cart’ ; and it may be 
noted that in old Singhalese ctekfaiy 
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*a cart-wheel/ takes the forms haka 
and saJfca (see Kiihn^ On Okl^t Aryan 
Elements of Singhalese^ translated by 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant. xii. 64). 
[But this can have no connection with 
chhakra^ which represents Skt. sak<itay 
‘a waggon.’] ^ 

1673.— “ The Coach wherein I was break- 
ing, we were forced b) mount the Indian 
Badniy, a Tw'o-whceled C'hariot. drawn by 
swift little Oxen.” — Fryer, 83. [For these 
swift oxen, see quot. from Forbes IkiIow, and 
from Aelian under QYNEEJ. 

1690. — ** Their Hackeries likewise, which 
are a kind of Cmch, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen .” — OnnytuHf 254. 

1711. — “The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodioius ; otherwise the Hackexys, 
which are very common, would be an In- 
convenioncy. Those are a sort of ('oaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen.” — Lochyrr^ 259. 

1742. — “The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackariee 
and other carriage.^ which are continually 
glassing over them.” — In iii. 262. 

1756.— “The 11th of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundocj 
Sing, to whoec house we were removed that 
afternoon in a hackery. in 

Wheet(r*s Earfy 249. 

c. 1760.— “ The hackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by o.xen, w-hich would at first give an 
idea of slowness that they do not ae.scrve 
. . . they are oj-Min on three side.s, ctjvered 
a-b>p, and arc made to hold two ]>eople 
sitting cross-legged.”— CffYi.tc, i. 155-156. 

1780.—“ A hackery is a small covered 
carriage UfK)n two wheels drawn-by bullocks, 
and used generally for the female (>art of the 
family,”— Traceh, 5. 

c. 1790.— “ Quant aiix {>alankins et hak* 
karies (voi lures <i deux roues), on Ics passe 
sur une double sangarie ” (see JANGAE).— 
Haafrterj ii. 173. 

1793. — “To l>o sold by Public Auction 
... a new Fashioned Hackery.”— 

Conrierj April 13. 

1798. — “At half-past six o’clwk wo each 
got into a hackeray."-— tr. by 
Wihorh, iii. 295. 

1811. — Solvyns draw's and de.«H;ribcs the 
Hackery in the moriem Bengal sense. 

„ “ n y a cependant quel(}ue.s en- 

droits oil Ton se sort do charottes couvertes 
k deux rrmcM, appel^cs hlokeiie, devant 
lessjuellea on attele des bmufs, et qui servent 
h voyager.*’— Editor of Hatifner, Vinjages^ 
ii. 3. 

1813.— “Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rote of five miles an hour.” — Ffrrh^s^ 
Or* Mtfai, iii. 376 ; [2nd ed. ii. 352 ; in i. 150, 
hackeries, ii. 253, hackareecj. Forbes’s 
engraving represents such an ox can iage lis 
would be called in Bengal a Imil (see 
BFIiEE)* 

1629«— “The genuine vehicle of the coun- 
try ie the haekiry^ Thi.s is a sort of wee 


tent^ covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled carriage with a 
polo that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a pair of white bullocks.” — Mem. of 
MouTUaitt, 2nd od., 84. 

1860. — “Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carU, 
hastened hotno from it.”— Ceithn. 
ii. 140. 

[HADDY, 8. A grade of troop.s in 
the Mogul service. Acconling to Prof. 
Blochmann (ylin, i. 20, note) they cor- 
responded to our “ Wiirrantod ottirers.” 
“ Mast clerks of the Imperial offices, the 
painters of the Court, the foremen in 
Akbar’s workshops, &c., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Ahadl't, 
or single men, because tliey stoud 
under AkW’s immediate orders.'* 
And Air. Irvine write.s : “ Midway 
between the nobles or leaders (man- 
saliddrA) with the hoi-semen under 
tliem (tdbindn) on the one band, and 
the Ah.<Jtdm (see EYSHAM), or infantry, 
artillery, and artificers on the, other, 
stood the Ahttdiy or gentleman trooper. 
The woixJ is literally *singl(‘ ’ or ‘alone’ 
(A. ahad^ ‘one’). It is ea.«y to .see why 
this name was aj>jilie<l to them ; tliey 
oflVre^^l tlieir services .singly, they did 
not attach them.*^‘lves to any cliief, 
thus forming a cla.s.s apart from the 
tdbindn; but as they were Iiorsiunen, 
they .stood equally apart from the 
speciali.sed .s»*rvice8 included undi*r tlie 
remaining bead of A/mhumJ* (./. Ii. As. 
Soc.f July 1896, ]>. 545.) 

(c. 1590, — “Some sold itjrs arc placed under 
the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because they are 
fit for a harmonious >tndy." — .lin, cd. hfoch> 
//man, i. 231 . 

[1616. — “The Prince’s Haddy . . , be- 
trayed me.” —Sir T. /Joe, Uak. frkic. ii. 383. 

[1617.-“AHaddev of horse HiMit down t«'> 
see it effected.” — Vnd, ii. 4.')0. 

J[c. 1625. — “The day after, one of the 
King’s Baddys finding the .Marne.”— 
in Futrkas, i, 600.] 

BLADGEE, Ar. Hdj}. a pilgrim 
to Mecca ; from hajj^ the pilgrimage, 
or visit to a venerated .spot. HenCe 
Hdjfi and Hdfi used colltKiuially iti 
PeraiHii and Turkish. Prof. Ilal>eTtHon 
Smith writes : “ There i.s current con- 
fiiHion about the word It is 

originally the prticiplc or * he 
went on the fiajg.* But in modem use 
^ajij is used as part., and itdjf is the 
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titk given to one who has made the 
pilgrimage. When this is prefixed to 
a name, the double j cannot be pro- 
nounced without inserting a short 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus 
YOU say Soleimun,* or the 

like, Tlie incorrect form Hojji is 
however listed by Turks and Persians.” 

[1609.— “ Upon your orden, if Hoghee 
Careen so please, f purjKwo to delve him 

pigs of lead.” — Ihmm'Sf jAiUers, i. 26. 

[c. 1610.— Those who have been to Arabia 
. . . are cftlled Agy.” — l*ymrd d*i Ijftctif. 
Hak. Soc. i. 16fi. 

|c. 1665, — A >m-ng - Zefte once observed 
I)erhap.s by way of joke, that StijttJi 

was become at la.st an Agy or pilgrim.'’--" 
iifmin'j ed. C*mstc0*fe, 113. 

(1673. — "Hodge, a I’ilgrimage to Mecca.” 
(See under A MUCK.) 

[1683.— " Hodgee Sopheo Caun.” Sec 
under FIRMAUN.] 

1765. -"Hodgee ac<iuirod this title from 
hi‘< haviTig in hts early years inaile a pil- 
grimage t<« Hodge (or t)iu tomb of MaKovti$nA 
at .Wc<re). JhH. HreatA^ Ac., i. 5^, 

Ic. 18.'J3. - The very word in Hebrew 
AVom/, which njoans * fc-tival,’ originalh 
me, lilt ‘pilgrimage,' and corros|»onds with 
what the Aral»< <Ttll hatch. . , TnweU 
of it, \ WolfT, a. 155.] 

HAKIM, s. H. from Ar. hdhim^ 
*ii judge, a ruler, a master*; ‘(lie 
authority.’ The same Ar. root futhtu 
‘ bridling, restraining, judging,* .supplies 
a variety of w<*rds oceurring iu this 
(rlossciry, vi/. Ifdh'm (as liere) ; Jlaklm 
(see HUCKEEM); Hukm (.va* HOOK- 
UM) ; Hikmat (see HICKMAT). 

[1611. — " Not standing with his great- 
ness to answer cverv Haccam, whnh is as a 
Governor or ]»etty kin(^."--/^iwtv'/x, 
i. 15S. Iu if mi. 1 . 175, Hackuxn is used iu 
the -same way.J 

1098.— “ Hackum, a (»ovem<ir.” - 
Indi’.r Kxplanatot'ii. 

c. 1861.- 

" Then octinc.H a sett lenient Hakim, to teach 
mo to plough and wood — 

I sowed the ctitton he gave me— but first 
I boiled the seed. ...” 

Sir A . V. Lynift Ofd Ptndtvrr. 

HALALCOSa 8. Lit. Ar.~P. 

haM-khor^ ‘ one who eabs what is 
lawful/ [hahil being the leehiiical 
Mahoniincdan phrase for the shY^wg 
of an animal to Ikj used for food ac- 
cording to the proj>er ritual], apjdied 
euphemistically to a jierson or very' 
low caste, a swecjier or scavenger, im- 
plying ‘to whom all is lawfm food.* 


Generally used as 83 rnonymou 8 with 
Imngy (q.v.). [According to Prof. 
Plo<mmann, ^^HaldUchfir^ one who 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism fur hardmkhUr^ 
one who eats forbidden thingfs, as pork, 
&c. The word fyxldUcMr is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans ; but 
it is (huibt.ful wliether (as stated in the 
Ahi) it was Akl>ar*s invention.” (Af»s 
i. 139 note.)] 

1623.—“ Hchiah Selim nel principio ... si 
sdegnb tanU>, chc pooo mancu cbe y>er dispetto 
non la dosse r^r f«»rzii in mairini<>nio aa uno 
della razza che chiamano halal chor, quasi 
dica ‘mangia iocito/ cioe chc ha per lecito 
di ma^iare ogni ct>«i. ...” (Sec other 
ipiot.'ition under HAREM).-—/', d^fla Vafle^ 
li. 525 ; [Hak. Stx:. i. 54]. 

, ..soni obligez de *»c purifier 
depuis la te-ste i'uwqii’anx pieds si qiielqu’vn 
de ces gens qii'ils appellcnt Alchores, leur 
a toueh ^.” — MandAiAkty Paris, 1659, 219, 

lf^.5. — “Ceux qtii ne parlent que Persan 
dans les* Tmles, Ick .'ip]t>ellent HalalCOUr, 
u’e**t ;i dire celui t(ui se donno la tiV»ert^ d» 
manger do tout ce ipi'il Jui plait, on, scion 
quclques uns, celui ipii mange ce qu’il a 1^- 
gitimemont g.igne. rt ceux qui approuvent 
cett^i dernierc explication, disen t qu’autrc- 
fois HalalcoUTB sappellent /Inn/n.courA, 
maugeurs rle Viandc defendiu‘>‘.”— r/t/'wioif, 
V. 190. 

1673 —"That they should t>c accounted 
the Off.scum of the People, and a.s luase 
as the Holsncores iwhom they account so, 
because they dotilc themselves by eating 
anything).”- Ftu/^r, 28 ; land sec under 
BOY, b ,. 

16fK). "Till.* Halalchors ... are another 
Stifl of Italians at b’uratr, the most con- 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be 
there .” — ifttioftony 382. 

1763. — " Ami now 1 must mention the 
Hallachores, whc>m 1 cannot call a Trilve, 
lieing rather the rcfu«e of all the Tribes. 
These are a set of f*oor unhappy wretches, 
destined to niiserj’ frt'»m their birth. . . — 

HrflerhnSy Ac., by Aver Srrtifton^ t>«p. 7-8. 
It was proKibly in this ixcsstige that Bums 
(see below) picket! up the word. 

1783.- -"That no Hollocore, Herah, or 
Uhantliila caste, shall uixm any c'onsidcralion 
ot*mc out of their hrmses after 9 o'cli'iek in 
the morning, lest they should tAint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
— Mahmlta l*rucUon4Xtwn. at Bartfch^ in Forbes, 
Or. 3/c#a. iv. 232, 

1786.— "When all my schcK>lfeHows and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Qentoo 
phrase, the kallachoreB of the hunum race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the many 
tbs of a busy life, I was ‘ standing Mle in 
e market-place.' of Eobert Bums, 

in A. Cunningham's ed. of HWhwiALtfe, 
vi. 63. 
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1788. — Th« Indian VoecAuhuy tlaa gives 

Hallftohim* 

1810. — ** For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallaloor or Chandela (one of the most 
wretched Phriahs ).*' — Maria Oraham^ 31. 

halAlloto. V. used in the 
imperative for infinitive, as is common 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H. verbs, 
being Ar. — H. haldl-kar ^ ' make lawful,* 
i,e, put (an animal) to death in the 
manner prescril)ed to Mahonitnedans, 
when it is to be used for f(X)d. 

“ Before breakfast I bought a 
m^erately sized sheep for a dollar. Shavkh 
Hamid *halaled’ (butchered) it according 
to rule. . . Bio'fon, Pilgrimagfy od. 1893, 
i. 255.] 

1883. — “The diving powers of the ptx>r 
duck are exhausted. ... 1 have only . . . 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet." — 
Trihea on. My Frontu^f 167. 

HALF CASTE, s. A person of j 
mixt European and Indian blooil. (See 

MUSTEES ; EURASIAN.) 

1789. — “ Mulattoes, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-casts."— A/unra.f 

51. 


identity) there is no connection between 
the worda] The Idwnja/r in India is a 
large double-edged da^r with a very 
bre^ base and a sli^t curve. [See 
drawings in Egerton, Handbook of Itmian 
ArmSy pi. X. Nos. 504, 505, &c.J 

1574.— “ Patrick Spreull . . . being per- 
sewit be Johne Boill Chepmati ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryktng him with ano 
quhiligsar . . . throurh the quhilk the said 
•Tohnes nois wes woundit to the effusioun of 
his blude." — KxU.frtmi Revurda of Uu Burgh 
of Olaagow (1876), p. *2. 

1601. -“The other day I happened to 
enter into .some discourse of a hanger, which 
I assure you, lM>th for hishion and workman- 
ship was most {peremptory beautiful and 
gentlemanlike. . ; — R. Jomou^ Frerg Man 

iti His Humour^ i. 4. 

[c. 1610.— “Ilie islanders also bore their 
arms, viz., alfanges {al-Uianjar) or scimi- 
tara." — t*t(varddc Land, Hak. S*x;. i. 43. J 

1653. — “Gangeard est en Tno], Persan 
et Indistanni vn {sugnjird courbi?."— />- fa 
Honllay^ UAiouz, ed. 1C57, {». 539. 

1672. — **. . . il .s’estoit em|K)rt<? CKpntre 
die jusqu’h un tel excls (|u’il )uv avoit 
{K>rt6 quelques coups de Cangiar dans les 
roamdles. . . .''—JoHmaf d’AtU. (Jafland, 

i. 177. 

1673. —**. . . handjar dc diainants. . . ." 
'-App. to f/o. ii. 189. 


1793.—** They (the Mahratta Infantry) are 
commanded by half-cast people of Rirtu- 
guese and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the s|)ectat<prH from the Vjad 
clothing of their men, by the prufu.sion of 
antiquated lace Wstowed on their own." — 
Hi mm, Narraiiee, ii. 

1809.— ** The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed roe that he had three 
districts under him ." — LtL Valfiniia, i, 329. 

1828. — **An invdid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-casts.^'-//r6«-. i. 298. 

1 875, — “ Othello is black — the very traged y 
lies there ; the whole force of the contras^ 
the whole fiathoe and extenuation of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this black- 
ness. Fechter makes him a half-casts."— 
G, B. Ltwes^ On Actors and the Art of 
Acting, 

HA^aSB. 8. The word in this 
fonn is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scotch whingevy Old Eng, 
wkinyardy Fr. eanaiary &c., other forms of 
the mme) may be noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the Arab, khanjary *a dagger 
or short falchion.’ This (vulg. c m3w) 
IS the Indian form. [According to the 
N.E,D. though * hanger' has sometimes 
been employed to translate khanMr 
(probably with a notion of etymolqgioil 


1676 .- 

** His pisU)l next ho (i<x-.k’d anew 
And out Ilia nutbrown whinyard drew." 

Ifudihras, (’antxp iii. 


1684. — “ 'Phe Souldiers do not wear 

» er8 or ScirnitarH like the Peraians, but 
Swonb like the Switzon*. . . ." — 
Tavrmifr, E.T. ii. 65 ; [ed. BuU, i. 157], 

1712, —“His Exey . . , was {jresout-ed by 
the Emperor with a Hindottstany Candjer, 
or dagger, set with fine st/mes." — 
ir. (.Suratte), 286, 


(1717. — *‘Tbo 2ilrd ultimo, John Sunnan 
received from his Majesty a horse and a 
Cuager. . . ."-In JRarLu Hreorda, 

1 ^ 


1781.— “I fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in Kuro{>o ; a blundcr- 
bniiR for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little lustol in the hilt, to 
hii^ by my side.”— Zord Mmto, in Life, 


yy '* Lost out of a buggy on the Road 
between Bamagur and (*arcutta, a steel 
mounted Banger with a single guard.”— 
Uirk^fa Bengal OaxeUf, Juno 30. 

1888.—**. . 8 by farrashea, the carpet- 
spreader class, a laige oanjar, or curved 
(tegger, with a heavy ivory handle, fa 
earned ; less for use than as a badge of 
offioe.”— IftTfi, Modem PerttOy 826. 
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HAHBALEBI, s. Table-servant’a 
Hind, for *horfle*radiBh M A curious 
corruption, and apparently influenced 
by meriy ‘ celery * ^ ; (Mr. M. L. Damesy 
in Fanjab N. and Q. ii. 184). 

HAN81L, 8. A hawser, from the 
English {Roebuck). 

HAN8PEEK, n8PnOK, &c., s. 
Sea Hind. Aepak. A handspike, from 
the English. 

HABAKTRI, s. This, the native 
name of the Ja]>anese rite of suicide 
committed as a point of honour or 
substitute for judicial execution, has 
long been interiireted as “happy de- 
spatch, ’’ but wiiat the origin of this 
curious error is we do not know. 
(The N.E.D. s.v. duputchy says that it 
IS humorous.] The real meaning is 
realistic in the extreme, viz., /mra, 
‘ iKilly,' kiriy ‘to cut.’ 

[I6d8. — “And it w often ftcono that they 
rip their pwn bellies open.**--LinscJiotfnf 
Hak. Skx:. i. lf>8, 

[1615.—“ His mother cut her own belly.'* 
-■■‘Fostrrj iv. 45,] 

1616. Hero wo had news how (lalna 

Sfiiie was to' passe this way to mt»rn»w' to 
gt)e to a churc’h near Miaco, caUed Coye; 
Horn say to cut his bellie, others say to be 
shaved a prist aud Xo rerneano thearo the 
rest of his dais," - CV/V# i. 164. 

1617. — “ The King doinnnded 800 Uii^t 
from Sho!iH|iie Duno, or idse Ui cut his 
belly. whoe, not having it to imy. did it." 

—Ibid. 337, see also ii. *20*2. 

[1874. —See the elals^nite arcount of the 
ri^ in Mi{fordy TtiltA Hid Japan ^ ‘2nd ed. 
3*29 tetjq. For a similar custom ttiiiong the 
Karens, .see Kamis of thf (JvhUn 

.(ShnKmtevt '294.] 

HAtt AMZ AP A, A scoundrel ; 
literally ‘ inisWgottcn ’ ; a common 
t4*jrm oi abuse. It is Ar. — P. hanlm- 
zddoLy *8ou of the unlawful.’ Hanim 
is from a r(X)t signifying eacer (see 
under HABEM), aud which appears 
as Hebrew in the sense of ‘devotiim to 
destruction,' and of ‘a ban.’ Tnii.s 
ill Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities ; and 
he called the name of the place 
MormoA” [S^ EncycL i. 468 j 

ii. 8110.] 

[1867.-- “ I au no adTooata for slaying 
Shaheadas or any such-lika Hamnwidae 
without ttial.'’-ihMr<A amUky L. lA. 
JAwmety Ii. 861.] 


HABEM, 8. Ar. baramy ue. 
Mcer, applied to the women of the 
family and their apartment. This 
word is not now commonly used in 
India, zenana (q.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women of the family,’ 
or their apartmepU. 

1298.—“. . . car noaintos homes emo- 
rurent e mantes dames eu furent voves ... 
o maintes aut»«8 dames ne furent k tax jors 
tu^ en plorcM et en lermes: ce furent les 
meres et les arainea de homos qe hi mo- 
rurent."— S/urro Po/o, in Old* Text of Sot. 
df fJ4ographif^ 251. 

165Q. — “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei c s'innamoro. Voile condtLrla 
oel suo haram o yysmmv, e tenerla quiri 
appresso di sc come una dellc altre conca- 
bme ; ma douna (Nunnahal) che era 

tsopra niodo .i!<tiita . . . riensh." — I*. dAla 
Valle, ii. .W> ; [Hak. S.-^. i. .'irij. 

1630. — “TVn< Duke here and in other 
seralios (or Harama os the Poi^nans term 
them) ha« alxjve 300 concubines." — fferlvrt, 
139. 

1676.--“ Ill the midst of the large Gallery 
i.** a Nkh in the Wall, inb» which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
of Stairs.' - 7Vj/v«riti>r, K.T! ii. 49; [ed. 
Balt, i. 103 J. 

1726. --“On the Ganges also lies a noble 
fortress, with the PaUwe of the old Emperor 
of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or women’s 
a]Kirtincnt. . , Vitf-'tJijn, v. 168. 

[1727.'- “The King . . . t*jok his Wife 
into his own Harran or Seraglio. . . 

Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 171. 

[181‘2. -“Adjoining to the Chel Sitoon is 
thi* Harem ; the term in Persia in applied 
to the estttMi.'<hmcnts of the gresat, zmmna, 
i.** con tint'd to thf»sc t»f inferittr fieople." — 
Mvrur, Jitni'nry thruwjk l*ersui. fee,, 166,] 

HABB7, s. Til is won! is quite 
ob.so]tte. Wil.son give.‘=> HtiH as l^ug. 
‘A .«5ervaut. of the lowest class, a 
.sweejx*r.’ [Tlic word lueaus ‘a col- 
lector of l>tiucs,’ Skt. hadiUiy * a bone ’ ; 
fur the c^uste, see liiAt’yy f mites of Bmgaly 
i. 314 .vf/^.] M.-Geu. Kejitiiige remarks 
that they are the guldsniiths of Assam ; 
they are village watch men in Bengal. 
(See under P7KE.) In two of the 
quotations l>tdow, Harry i.s applied to a 
teaman,, in one case employed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de- 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

1706 .— 

“ 2 Tendells (see TXNDAL) .600 
« • * « • 

1 HuJMnMmmft * . • .200 


* l.a hamM, a bath otleiidatit OoApara the 
HwmmtmM in Comes 
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• * « « « 

4]ludMs . . . 10 0 0 

5!nmi2M((seeDAHDT) .800 
# # * * * 

5 Bairn . .980 

• « « • « 

List of Men's NameSy ciC'C., imnuduitfluin the 
Service qf the Honb/e. the Vnited Compy. 
in fA«tr Factory of Fort^William, Bengali, 
F^ovembery 1706 (MS. in India OflSce). 

o. 1753. — Among the expenses of the 
Mayor's Court at Calcutta we find: 
hany . . . Rs. 1.”— Z.o»y, 43. 

c. 1764, — “A Harry or water- wench. . . .** 
(at Madras). — Ives, 50. 

[ „ ^^Hanias are the stime at Bengal, 
as Frosts (see FARA8H) arc at Bomlray. 
Their women du all the drudgery at your 
houses, and the men carry vour Palanquin.” 
— iWd. 26.1 

,, In a tariff of wages recommende<l 
by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” we have: 
“ Hairy-woman to a Family ... 2 Ra.” — 
In Seton-Kan'y i. 95, 

1768-71.— “Every house has likewise . . . 
a barry-maid or malarani (see MATRANEE) 
who carries out the dirt ; and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female."— 
Stamrinusy i. 523. 

1781. — “2 Harries or Sweepers ... 6 Ks. 

* « « « * 

2 Beesties ... 8 Rs.'* 

Establiskment , . . undn' tfte Chief Magis- 
trate of Banar^Sy in Ap()endix to ^Vifor. of 
Insurrection ther*^y Calcutta, 1/82, 

[1813. — “ He was left to view a consideraVde 
time, and wa.s then ciirried by the Hurries 
to the Golgotha. ” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
ii. 131.] 

HATTY, s. Hind, hatM, the most 
common word for an elejdiant ; from 
Skt. hastciy ‘the hand,’ and luiMl, ‘the 
elephant,’ come the Hind, words hfth 
ana hdthiy witli the same nie;inings. 
The analogy of the ele]>hant’s tnmk 
to the hand pre.sents itself to Pliny ; 

“Mandunt ore; spirant et bibunt odor- 
antarque baud inproprie appellate manu.” 
— viii. 10 

and to Tennyson : 

“ . . . camels knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells.'^ 
Merlin and Vivien, 

c. 1626.— “As for the^ animals {lecidiarto 
Hindust&n, one is the*^ elephant, as the 
Hindustanis call it Hatlii, which inhabits 
the district of Kalpt, the more do the wild 
elephants increase m number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken.*' 
— BsArri 316. This uotioeof Baber's shows 


how remarkably times have changed. No 
elephants now exist anywhere near ue region 
inmoated. [On elephants in Hindustan, see 
Bloehmann*s Ain, i. 618]. 

S .838.— “ You are of course aware that we 
itually call elephants Hotties, a name 
that might be safely applied to every other 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephants 
had the first choice of names and took 
the most appropriate.” — Miss Eden, Up the 
Country, i, So9.] 

HATTTCHOOK, s. Hind, hathu 
chak, servant’s and gardener’s Hind, for 
the glol)e artichoke ; [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hdtktpich']. This is worth 
producing, becau.se our word (arti- 
choke) is itself the corruption of an 
Oriental word th\is airried l»ack to 
the East in a mangled form. 

HAUT, s. 

a. Hind, hath, (the hand or foreanu, 
and thence) ‘a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger ; a 
mea.su re of 18 inches, and .sometimes 
more. 

[1614.—“ A godown 10 Hast high.”— 
Foster, LeUets, ii. 112. 

[c. 1810.— “ . . . even in the measurementis 
made by order of the collectors, 1 am 
assured, that the only stand.ani.s used were 
the different Kuzis* arms, which loaves great 
room for fraud. . . . All person:? mcaisuring 
cloth know how to apply their arm, so as to 
measure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful 
exactness.” — Burhanan, JSastem lndi% li, 
576.] 

b. Hind, hilt, Skt. hdtta, *a market 
held ou cerbiiin days.’ 

[1800. — “ In this Carnatic , . . there are no 
fairs like the hautfl of Bengal.” — Buchanan, 
Mysoif, i. 19. 

[^1818.— “The Hindoos have also market . 
i days (h&ttUi), when the buyers and sellers 
j assemble, sometimes in an o[.ten plain, but in 
general in market places.” — Ward, Hindoos, 

1. 351.] 

HAVILDAB, H- Hind. havildCir, 
A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresfionding to a sergeant, and wear- 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. Thi.s 
dating from about the middle of the 
18th century is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup- 
tion of Pers. ^avxlUtddr, or hawdUdr. 
‘one holding an office of trust’ ; and 
in this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of anplications to different 
charges and suVjTdinate ofiicerA Thus 
among the Malirattas the commandant 
of a fort was so styled ; whilst in 
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Eastern Bei^|al the term was^ and 
perhaps still isi applied to the holder 
of a fiawdUOf an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 


1672.'— Regarding the Oowla obtained from 
the Nabob of Qolcondah for the Fort and 
Toem of Chinapatnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
be pud in fuK of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, **and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free frt>m any Avildar or Divan's People, 
or any other imposition for ever.’*— Fori Si. 
George Coiien... April 11, in NoUe and Hits.. 
No. 1 . 25. 


1673. — **We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his CVojs/iry, till the HaVildar 
could Iw acquainted of my arrival." — Fryer. 
123. 


[1680.—“ Avaldar." Soo under JTJNGA- 
MBEB.J 

1696.—“ . . . the havildar of St. Thoin^ 
and Polecat. ” — Wkeeler^ i. 308. 

[1763.— “Throe ara/dan (avaldares) or 
receivers." — India Office MSS. Constlho^ 
Ultrajmarin 4 >, vol. i. 

[1773.— “One or two Hircars, one HavU' 
dah, and a company of seiK)y.s. . . — 

/«««, 67.) 

1824.— “Curreera Musseeh was, I believe, 
a havildar in the C^iin^itiny's army, and his 
sword and sash wore still hung up, with 
a not unpleasing vanity, over the desk 
where he now pro.sided as catechist."— 

1. 149. 


HAVILDAB’S OUABD, a Thert^ 
is a common way of cookiim the frv of 
fresh -water ti.sh (a little Tai*ger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, by fry- 
ing them in rows of a do7Am or so, 
fitted oil a small skewer. On the 
mmhay side this dLsh Ls known by 
the whimsical name in question. 


Tf AroP,V,, 8. This word is commonly 
usi*.d in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for ‘ breakfast.’ 
It is not cleAr how it got thi.s meaning. 
fThe earlier sense was religious, as 
oelbw.l It U properly Jtifir?, * muster,* 
from tne Ar. Adstr, ‘ ready or present.’ 
(See OHOTA-HAiBT.) 

[1832.—“ The Sheeabs prepare hasree 
(breakfast) in the name of his holiness 
Abbas Allee Ullum-burdar, Hoaein's step- 
brother ; i.«, they cook pofooo, wfec, curries, 
Ac., and distribute them."— iTrrKuA, Qanoon- 
e^JeUim, ad. 1863, p. 188.] 

, HBNDBT KEHDBY, n.p. Two 
islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 


to KoUba District. The names, ae* 
cordi^ to Ph. Anderson, are Haneri 
and Faonm; in the Admy. chart they 
are Oonari, and Khundari. They are 
also varioujdy written (the one) Hundnj^ 
OnderOf Hunarey^ Henery^ and (the 
other) Kundra^ dmdryy Cwnareyf Kenery. 
The real names are given in the Bombay 
Gazetteer as Undert and Khanden. 
Both islands were piraticaUy occupied 
as late as the beginning of the Idth 
century. Khanderi pas^ to us in 
1818 {is part of the Peshwa’s territory ; 
Underi laijsed in 1840. [Sir G. Bird- 
wood {Rep. on Old Records^ 83), describ- 
ing the “Consultations” of 1679, writes : 
“At pige 69, notice of ‘Sevagee* forti- 
fying ‘ Hendry Kendry,’ 5ie twin 
islets, now called Henerv {t.e. Vondari^ 
‘ Mouse-like,’ Kenery {i.e. ‘ Khandar%% 
i.e. ‘Sacred to Khandaroo.”’ The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
undaruy unduruy ‘a rat * ; the latter 
from Mabr. KhanderaVy ‘Lord of the 
Sword,’ a form of Siva.] 

1673. — “The.se islands are in number 
seven ; vj*. AombaVm, Caaorem, Trumhay. 
EliphaniOy the PulacheeSf Munehumhay, and 
Kerenjauj with the Rock of Hsnry KmUf. 
. 4 — Fryer ^ 61. 

1681. — “ AUho\igh wo have formerW wrote 
^11 that we will have no war for Bsndry 
Keniby, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto." — Court of Directort to 
SHraty quoted in And-erson't IVestem India, 
p. 175. 

1727.—“ . . . four Leagues south of 
Bombay, are two small Islands Undra, and 
Cundza. The first has a Fortress belonmng 
to the Sedee, and the other is fortifiea by 
the Semjee, and is now in the Hands of 
Connafee Angria.** — A. Hamilton, i. 243; 
[ed. 1744]. 

c. 1760. — “ At the harbor's mouth lie two 
small fortified rocks, called Henan and 
Canan. . • . These wore formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and the Siddeee, or Moors, 
which lost have long been dispossest of 
them." — Grose, i. 58. 


HEBBBD, A Parsee priest, not 
^cially engaged in priestly duties. 
rt?rs. hMiady from Pahlavi ah^pat. 

1630.—* ‘ The Herbood or o^nary C^urch- 
man."— ZorrfV Display, ch. viii. 

HI0KMAT,a. Ar.— H. an 

ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAKIM.) 

1838.— “The house has been roofed in, 
and my relative has come up from Meernt, 
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to havo the slates put on after some peeoliar 
hikmat of his own.** — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 210. 

HlDaELEE, n.p. The tract so 
called was under native rule a chakki, 
or districti of Oriss^ and under our 
rule formerly a zilla of Bengal ; hut 
now it is a part of the Midn^iir Zilla, 
of which it constitutes the S.E. portion, 
viz. the low coast lands on the west 
side of tlie Hoogly estuary, and below 
the junction of the Rupnarayan. The 
name is proi)erly Hijiliy hut it has 

f )ne through many strange phases in 
uropean records. 

1553.— “The first of these rivers (from 
the E. side of the Ghauts) rises fiom two 
sources to the east of Obaul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 39 degrees. The river from the mast 
northerly of these sources is called Crusna, 
and the more southerly H^kora, and when 
they combine they are called 0‘anaa: and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the Gauges between the two 
places called Angali and Picholda in about 
22 degrees.’* — Barros, 1. ix. 1. 

1586. — “An haven which is called Angali 
in the Country of Orixa.*’ — Fitch, in Hakf, 
ii. 389. 

— “Chanock, on the I5th Decemljer 
(1686) . . . burned and dost roared all the 
magazines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found id the way between Hugblcy 
and the island of Ingalee.*’— On«io (reprint), 
ii. 12. 

1726.— “Hingali.** — Valentijn, v. 158. 
1727.—“. . . inhabited by Fishers, as 
are alw Ingellia and Kidgorie (see KEDOE* 
B£E), two neighbouring Islands on the West 
Side of the Mouth of the Ganges.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 275 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 2]. 

1758. — In ^prehension of a French Fleet 
the Select (>>mmittee at Fort William 
recommend : “That the pagoda at Ingallt 
ahonld be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed.*' 
—In Long, IW. 

1784.— “Ships laying at Kedgme, In- 
ggllae, or any other ports of the great 
River,**— In SeUm-Karr, i. 37. 


HIIiSA. S. Hind, hiltd, Skt. ilUa, 
iUiia; a nch and savoury fish of the 
ahad kind (Clupea i/iiha, Day), called 
in books the ' aable-fish * (a name, from 
the Port* savel, Qijite olisolete in India) 
and on the Indiis puUa {jpnUa). The 
large shad which of late has been 
commonly sold by London fishmongers 
in the bmnniim of summer, is very 
near the iuZfa, mit not so rich* The 


hdlsa b a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to spawn, and is taken as high as 
Delhi on the Jumn^ as high as Man- 
dalay on the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken in the Quzerat rivers, though 
not in the short and shallow streams of 
the Concan, nor in the Deccan rivers, 
from w'hich it seems to lie excluded by 
the roi^ky obstructions. It is the 
special fish of Sind under the name 
ot valla, and monopolizes the name of 
fish, Just as Kfilmoii does on the Scotch 
rivers (Dr. MaedtmaUVs Acet. of Bombay 
Fisheries, 1883). 

1539.—“. . . A littlo Island, called A/w- 
Jingtta {Apc~Fing(tn) . . , inhabited by poor 
p^ple who live by the fishing of shads {fjftte 
tnte de la p^scarm dt^ saveis ).^’ — Pinto (ong. 
cap. xviii.), Ctjffun, p. 22. 

1613. — **Na quella costa marittima occi- 
dental do Viontana Hjong-Tana, Malay 
Peninsula) habitavSo Snletes Pescadores quo 
nilo tinhiio outro tratto . . . salvo de sua 
])escarya de saveis, dondo so aproveitarfto 
das ovas uhaniado Tnrabos passadoa por 
salmeura.” — KrttUa de Gudinhoy 22. j^n 
this Mr. Skoat points out that “Salcteii 
]:iescadores ” must mean “ Fishermen of the 
Straits” (Mai. sflat, “straits"); and when 
ho calls them “Fwra6<M” ho is trying to 
reproduce the Malay name of this fish, 
ierufiok (pron. <rtt6o).] 

1810.— “The hilsah (or sable fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon.” V, Ii. ii. 154-5. 

1813.— Forl>es calls it the sahfs or salmon- 
fish, and says “it a little resembles the 
European fish (salmon) from which It is 
named.**- Or. Mnn. i. 53 ; f2nd ed. i. 36]. 

1824.~-“The fishery, we were Udd by 
these people, was of the ' Hilia ' or ' Sable- 
fish.”'— /if Act*, ed. 1844, i. 81. 

HIMALtA. n.p. This is the 
common pronunciation of the name 
of the great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,** 


properly Himdldya, * the Aliode of 
Snow ’ ; also called Himavai, * the 
Snowy'; Himagiri and Himaiailaj 
Himddri, HimamUa, &c., from various 
fonns of which the ancients made 
Imaui, EmOdus^ &c. Pliny had mt 
somewhere the true meaning of Uie 
name : “ . . . a montibus Hemodis^ 
quorum promontorium Iniaua vocatur 
nivosvm significante ...” fvi. 17). 
We do not know how far oack the 
use of the modem name is to be found, 
niie references in early Hindu litera- 
ture ore collected by AMnion (Hinuk* 
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laym OwultUtT.n. S73 Mgig.)*] ^ 
not find it in &iber, who gives Siwdlak 
as the Indian name of the mountains 
(see 8XW4UK). The oldest occurrence 
we know of is in the Ain^ which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, (orig. 

ii. 36) : Ted. Jarretty iii. 69])^ This is 
disguisea in Gladwin’s version by a 
wi*ong reading into Kerdehmdleh (ed. 
1800, li. 367) * This form (Himmaleh) 
is ui^ by Major Rennell, but hardly 
as if it was yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone’s Letters Hlmfileh or mma 
other spelling of that form is always 
used (see l^elow). When we get to 
Bishop Helper we find Himalaya, the 
estal)lished English form. 

1822. What plcaHes me most ia the 
contrast between your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondency. 
l>epend i^n it England will turn out as 
weft as lMm9l9lh.'*--KfpkhiUow to Major 
Close, in Life, ii. 139 ; see also i. 336, where 
it is written Hixnalleh. j 

HINDEE, 8. This is the Pens, ad- 
jective form from Hind^ ‘India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will l>e found under Hnn>00. 
By Europeans it is most commonlv 
used for thijse dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by P. 
vocables than the usual HiiidusCani, 
and which are sj^ken by the rural 
population of the N.W. Provinces and 
Its outskirts. The earliest literary 
work in Hindi is the great poem of 
Chand Bardai (c. 1200), which rectirds 
the deeds of Prithir&ja, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On this litera- 
ture see Dr. G. A, Grierson, The 
Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindu- 
etdnj in Part L, 1888.] The 

tenii Hinduwi appears to have lieen 
formerly used, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, for the Mar&thI language. (See 
a note in Sir A. ArhuthnoVs ed. of 
Munro*e Minutes^ i. 133.) 


Hpn>^ HnmBBi, n.p. This 
modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, but 
convert^ to Islam, on the Pe^war 
frontier, and scattered over other parts 
of Afghanistan. They do the hanging 
business, and hoM a large part of the 
trade in their liands. 

[1842.— “The inhabitants of Peshawer are 
of Indian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well 
as Hindkee/ — CauM, i. 74.] 

HINDOO, n.p. P. Hindu. Aperson 
of Indian religion and race. This is 
a term derived from the use of the 
Ma1)Oinine<ian conmierors (see under 
INDIA). The word in this form is 
Persiiin ; Hindi is that used in Arabic, 
e,g. 

c. 940. — inhabitant of ManaOra in 

Sind, among the most illustrious and power- 
ful of that city . . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sinai).**— 

: Mae^adl, vi. 264. 

1 In the following quotation from a 
writer in Persian oliserve the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and Hin^: 

0 . 1290.— Whatever live Hindd fell Into 
the King's hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. Tho Musal- 
m^ns, who were Hindis (country bom), had 
their lives spared."— ^4 mirAAotru, in 
iii. 539. 

1563.—'*. . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or Persia would ask of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words : ' Art thou Moeal- 
mai^or Indu ? ' **—Oarcia, f. 1376. 

1653.— "Les Indoos garden! soignausa- 
ment dans leurs Pagodes las Reliquaa da 
Ram, Schita (Sita), et les autras parsonnas 
illustres de rantiqiiitd ." — De fa AouUave-fe- 
(fofu, ed. 1657. 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier as synonymous with bunya 
(see under BANTAH). A soldier {ci 
the tribes) will say : ‘ I am going to 
the Hindu,’ t.c. to the huwya of the 
company. 


« BemOduU and HtmakfU also occur in the Ain 
(see Giadvin, il. 842, 848 ; led. Jamtt, ill 80, 8111 
KarMtU Is the name need by Ibn Hstuta In the 
14th eentury, and by Al-BIrOol 800 years earlier. 
ITtli century writers often call the HimiUaya 
the ** Mountains of Nuggur-Cota " (q.v.X (Mr. 
Tawnay writes : " We have In Rig Veda (x. 181) 
<inrh<iiiawinCopan«ldh, *theee snowy mountains/ 
spoken of as abiding 'by the might of Pn^pati. 
In the BhagavadgltA, an enieode of the M^mA- 
nta, Kftshoasaya that he la ‘ the Mhadhiya among 
stable (hlan/ and the word MimSlaiia is Ibund 
In the Kninbra flambhava of KJUMIaa, aboirt the 
date oT which oplnlonedlllbr. Pethape the Oietic 
lAtoof U Mmoeol ; hieiddfl"] 


HINDOO KOOSH, n.p. HindB- 
ifiZak; a term applied by our geo- 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the basins of 
the Kabul River and the Helmand 
from that of the Oxus. It is, as 
Bennell points out, properly that part 
of 'the range immedi^ly north of 
Kabul, the Gaueatui of the hirtorians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it somewhere not in from Oe 
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lonntiide of that city. The real origin 
of tne name is not known ; [the most 
plausible explanation is perhaps that it 
IS a corruption of Indieus Cavmsusj. It 
is, as far as we know, first used in litera- 
ture by Ibn Batuta, and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, is still iK)pular. Tlie name 
has been by some later writers luodi- 
hed into llindii Koh (mountain), but 
this is factitious, and throws no light 
on the origin of the name. 

c. 1334. — “Another motive for our stop- 
page was the fear of snow ; for there is mid- 
way on the road a mountain called Hindfl- 
Kfish, i.e, *the Hindu- Killer,’ l>ecause so 
many of the slaves, male and female, brought 
from India, die in the passage of this 
mountain, owing to the severe cold and 
quantity of snow .” — Ihn BatHtay iii. 84. 

1504.—“ The country of KAbul is very 
strong, and of difficult access. . . . Between 
Balkh, Kiindez, and Badaksh&n on the one 
side, and Kabul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindd-ku^, the passes 
over which are seven in number.”— 
p. 139. 

1548.— “From this place marched, and 
stored the mountains called Hindd-Kuah.*’ 
V — of Evip, Buinayuti, 89. 

„ “It was therefore <ietermined to 
invade Badakh.shan . . . The KTn}>eror, pass- 
ing over the heel of the Hindd-Kush, en- 
camped at Shergir^n.” — Tcd/akdi-i-A hharly in 
ElHoi, V. 22:3. 

1753. — “ Ijes montagnes qui donnent nais- 
sance h Tlndus, et h plusieurs dea rivieres 
qu’il regoit, se nomment Hendon Keeh, et 
e’est lltistoire de Timur qui m’instniit de 
cette denomination. £llc est compos^e du 
nom d*IIend<»t ou Ilindy qui d^signo ITnde 
. . . et de kuth ou lesh . . . qne je re- 
marque ^tre propre k diverses montagnes.” 
— D*Anvill€j p. 16. 

1793- — “The term Hindoo - Kho, or 
Hlndoo-Snsh, is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full extent ; but seems con- 
fined to that part of it which forms the 
N.W. boundary of Oabul ; and this is the 
Indian Caucasus of Alexander.”— 

Mem, 3rd ed. 150. 

1817.— • those 

Who dwell beyond the everlastiiv snows 

Of Hindoo Itoosh, in stormy froedom 
bred. ” — Mokanna, 

HINDiWTAN, n.p. Pers. Hindu- 
Mdn. (a) ‘The country of the Hindus,’ 
Indio. In modem natiye parlance 
this word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Nerbudda, and ex- 
cluaive of Bengal and Behar. The 
toter provinces are n^rded as pUrb 

S ee FOOBUB)) and all south of the 
erbudda as Dakhan (see BEGCAJf). 
But the word is used in older Mahom- 


medan authors just as ft Jl . used in 
English school-books an4 afftlKs, viz. 
as (a) the eciuivalent of ^Indla I^<^r. 
Thus Baber says of Hindustan ; On 
the East, the South, and the West it 
is bounded by the Ocean ” (310). 

a. — 

1553. — . . and so the Persian nation 
adjaeoni to it give it as at present its proper 
name that of IndostOn.”— /lum^r, 1. iv. 7. 

1563.--“, . . and common usage in Persia, 
and Ooravone, and Arabia, and 'fiirkoy, calls 
this country Industam ... for utdm is as 
much .a** to say ‘region,* and indu ‘ India.”* 
— itarciut f. 137fc. 

1663.—“ And thus it came to pass thfit the 
Persians called it Indostan.” — Eana y 
Sou-jta, i. 33. 

1665. — “La deniiero parti est la plus 
conniie : e'est celle que Ton appello Indostan, 
ct dont les bornos natu relies au Ck>uchant et 
au Levant, sont lo Gange et rindiis.” — 
Thev^itoty V. 9. 

1672.—“ It has been from old time divided 
iuto^ two pfirts, i.f, the Eastern, which is 
India licyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called In* 
dOBtan.” — Bafdae^Uj 1. 

1770. — “By IndOBtaJI is proj>orly meant a 
country lying between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges. ... A ridge of 
mountains runs across this long tract from 
north to south, and dividing it into two 
e<|ual }*ari.s, extends as far as (ape Comorin.” 
’-Raynal (tr.), i, 34. 

1783. — “ In Macassar Indostan is called 

Neeffrei Tdinga.*'-^ iforresty V. to J/rryia, b2. 

b. - 

1803. — “I feared that the dawk direct 
through HindoBtan would have been 
Htopi»ed .” — WtUingtony ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824. — “One of my serv'ants called out 
to them, — ‘Aha! dandee folk, take care! 
You are now in Hindostan! The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.” — //e5er, i. 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 

In the following stanza of the gtKxl 
bishop’s the apphc^ition is apparently 
the same ; but the accentuation i.s ex- 
cruciating—* Hindustan,* as if rhyming 
lo ‘ Boston.’ 

1824.- 

“ Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

0*er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 

Or bleak Alroora’s hill.*’— 76^. 113. 

1884.—“ It may be as well to state that 
Mr. M. G. Keene's forthcoming Huktry (Of 
Hinduttan . . . will be limited in its scope 
to the strict meaning of the word *Bia- 
d»gton*»^Tndia north of the Demn.”— 
Academy f April 26, p. 294. 
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HmSOBTJUlfaB, >. HvtAManl, 

properly m adjective, but used sub- 
staAtinly in two se&sea, viz. 
native of Hindustan, and (b) {HtndH- 
MrA zabdn) Hhe language of *that 
counti^,* but in fact the laugu^e of 
the Mahominedans of Uoper India, 
and eventually of the Manominedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect of the Doab chiefly, and. 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, i.e, the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde*) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of M^om- 
niedan lingua franca over all India, 
and still pod»esses that character over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
wdicre it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of intercourse between officers 
aiKfmen. Old-fa-shioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (q-v.). 

a.— 

1 653. ^(ap[>lieci i< > a native. ) ‘ ‘ Indittanni 
OMt vn Midutrnetan noir dea fnde«, co noiu 
eat coinfKiH^ do Imlout Indien, et afaa, 
habitation.' - ia Bvullaut U-Govz^ ed. ; 
1657, 543. 


1616. — “After thi«» he rrom Oorjate) got 
a great mast^^ry in the Indostan,' or more 
vulgar language ; there waa a woman, a 
landreas, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sador’s hou.se, who had such a freedom and 
lil^rtv of si>cech, that she would sometimes 
scould, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-set ; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of the 
clock ho 80 silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to speak.” — rvrrv, KxtmcU 
refaliiug to T, C. 

1673. — “The lAngnago at Court is Per- 
siaa, that commonly spoke is Indostan (for 
which they have no pro{)er Character, the 
written Lang^iago bmitf called ifaayaa), 
which is a miiture of Ptrsinn and Sclavo- 
ntaa, as are all the dialects of India/’ — 
/Vyer, 201. This intelligent traveller’s 
reference to Sclavonian is remarkable, and 
shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted toe late Lord Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage. 

1677.~In Court's letter of 12th Deo. to 
Ft. St. Geo. they renew the offer of a 
reward of £20, for prohctency in the Gentoo 
or Mdottei languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for profioienoy in the 
Persian language, “and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained.” — 
JVbUiMidXxtM., No, t. 22. 

2 D 


168Cb— • . so applyed myself to a 
Portuguese mariner who spoke TnAitmikmn 
(ye chrrent langoage of all these Islands)” 
iMaldivea]. ” — lieSgu^ Diary, March' 9; 
[Hak. soc. i. my 

1697. — “Qaestions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 

• * • • * 

4. — “What langfmge he, in his audience 
made use of f 

“ The Hindiiatani langua^ {HindoeHame 
taal)j which the late Hon. Paulas de Boo, 
then Secretary of their EzoeUencies the 
High Government of Batavia^ interpreted.” 
— VaUwtijn^ iv. 327. 

[1699. — “ He is expert in the Hindlorstajui 
or Moores Lang^iage.” — In Bedgm* 

IHary^ Hak. Soc. ii. cclzvii.] 

1726. — “ The language here is Hindiutuia 
or Moon {no 'tia called there), though he 
who can’t spwk any Arabic and Persian 
pa^es for an ignoramus.” — ro/ett/^n., Chor, 

1727. — “This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Industan Language, which is the esta- 
blished Language spoken in the Mogul’s 
large Dominions.” — A. IlarntttoEj ii. 183; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 1821. 

1745. — “ Benjamini Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hindoetaaica . • . 
Kdidit, et de suscipiendA Ijarboricarum Un* 
guarum cultiirA praefatus est D» Jo. Henr. 
C)allenberg, Halae Sazoniae.” — Title from 
Ca^ogue of M. Garcin de Taasy’s Books, 
1879. ThU is the earliest we have heard of. 

1763.— “Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry went to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in the InooBtaa and Persic 
laniniagea, which are the onlv tongues used 
in the Courts of the .Mahomedan Pnnees/* — 
One^, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772. — “ Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed aU>ut, ill ‘spelt, with a confused 
mixture of Persian, IndotiaiUI, and Ben- 
gals.”— Preface to Hadfev't Grammar, xi. 
(8ee under M00B8.) 

1777. ^“ Alphabetum Brammhanicum sen 

ladostanum . Romtie. 

1778. — “Grammatica ladostuuk— A mais 
Vulgar— Que se practica no Imperio do 
gram Mogol — Offerecida — Aos muitos Be- 
verendos — Padres Miasionarios — Do dito 
Im{>erio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIII— Na 
Kstamporia da Sagrada Congraga^^io — de 
Propaganda Fide.” — (Title transcribed.) 
There is a reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garcm de TassyV 
books. 

c. 1830.-—“ Cet ignoble patois d’HIndmOi- 
taiii, qut ne servira jamais k rien quand je 
serai rotoum4 en Europe, est dimoile.”*- 
V, Jacqvemont^ CorrtspandiVErej i. 95. 

1844. — “Hd. Quarters, Runrachee, 12Ui 
February, 1844. The Governor unfor- 
tunately does not understand 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any othmr 
eastern dialect. Ho therefore will feel 
particularly obliged to CoUootors, sub* 
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GoQMton,, a&d tMoon writing the pfo- 
c— ding! of Oourto-Hartiftly aM all StaM 
Onom, to indite their verioas pepen in 
ffn gKi^K larded with ai email a pmtioh of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con- 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receiTea—namely, papers written in Hift- 
larded with oocarional words in 


Bngliah. 

Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall be duly attenoM to, if 
euoh ^ in the stores at Knrrachee ; if not, 
gentlemen who hare forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite assiatance from England.'* — GG, 
do., by Sir Oharlea Jfapier, 8d. 


rCompare the following : 

[1617. — (In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). **Wee have for- 
bidden the severall Factoryes from wrighting 
words in this kngmuige and refrayned itt 
our selues, though in b^kes of Goppies wee 
leare there are many which by wante of 
tyme for perusall wee cannot rectifie or 
expresse."— 5itra/ Fador* to Court, February 
20, 1617. {1.0. Records: O. C., No. 460.)] 


1856.- 


. . . they sound strange 
As WiitAjUtawaa to an Ind-bom man 
Accustomed many years to English 
speech.** 

E. B. Brauming, Aurora Leigh, 


HlNO» s. Aaafoetida. Skt. hingu, 
Hind, hhig, Dakh. kin^gu. A repul- 
sively smeuing grtm-resin which forms 
a favourite Hiimu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
^See POPPER-CAKE). This product 
affords a curious example of the un- 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Pliickiger, whilst describing Falconer’s 
NarUiex Aaafoetida (Fenua Narthex, 
Boiss.) BXid Seorodomia foetidum, Bunge; 
(F. aaa/oetida^ Boiss.) two umbelliferous 
plants, both cited as the source of this 
orug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish tlie cuafoetida of commerce. 
Yet the plant pr^ucing it has been 
described and drawn bv kaempfer, 
who saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Ldristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Qulf) ; and in 
recent years (1857) dumon-Major 
Bellew has described the cmlection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has been identified with the or 

of the ancients. The sub- 
stance is jprobably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants s.g« Fotula Jamtkkt- 


Htm. 

ana, Yeitke. of Kashmir and TurUstam 
The Mag of the Bombay market is the 
pibduce of F, Boiss. [See 

Watty Feon, Did: iil. 328 isgg.] 

o. 645.— ** This kingdom of Tmo-kiu-toha 
(TiSukQta t) has about 7000 H of oompam,— 
the compam^ the oapitel called Juo-A^na 
(Ohasna) ia'SO li. . . . The soil is favour- 
able to Uie plant Fo-Kta (Curouma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hillg-ldu."— 
PUen.%» Boudd., iii. 187. 

1668.—** A Portngueee in Bisnagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flattilenee, and on that account the 
King would not buy it. The Portuguese 
cur^ it by giving it this jmgu mixt with 
Sour : the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had curea it. When the man said it was 
with ymgu, the King replied : * Tis nothing 
then to marvel at, for you hare given it to 
eat the fo<xl of the gods ' (or, as the poets 
say, nectar). Whereupon the Portugese 
made answer aotto 7V)ce and in Portuguese : 
* Better call it the food of the devils ! ' — 
Garcia, f. 216. The Germans do worse then 
this Portuguese, for they call the drug 
Teufels dnvl, i.e. diaJboli non cibua $td stereua/ 

1586. —** I went from Agra to Saiagam 
(see CEQTTAOONO) in Benmilr in the 
companio of one hundred ancf four score 
Boates, laden with Salt, O/num, Hlnqt, 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities 
down the River Jemena.'*— A. Fikh, in 
HakL ii. 386. 

1611. — ** In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Cambaya, the natives put iu all their food 
Ihgn, which is Asaafotida.** — Trixeira, 
Rdacionet, 29. 

1631. — **. . . ut iotas aedas footoro 
replerent, qui iasuotis vix tolorandus esset. 
Quod Javani Malaii Ct caeteri Indianim 
incolae negaliai^t se quicquam odoratins 
naribus unquam [lercepisse. A pud boa Bin 
hie succua nominatur.^' — Jac, Bontii, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638.— **Ije Hiagh, que nos droguistes et 
apoticairee appellent Ataafneiida, vient la 
plus part do Perse, mats c^lle que la Pro- 
vince d'V'trad (^) produit dans les Indes est 
bien moi\\e\ir.''—Manddah, 230. 

1673. — ** In this Country Aaaa Foetida is 
gathered at a place called D^neoan; some 
delivec it to bo the Juice of a C*ane or Rood 
iniqiissated ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
diners much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hbig. it being of the Province of Oarmania ; 
this fatter is that the Indiana perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiness of their Food."— Fryrr, 
239. 

1689.-f-** The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Aaaa Foedda, which they call 
Hill, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eat.*’— Ovtngtoa, 897. 

1712.—**. . . sufaetantiam dbtinet ponde- 
rosam, Instar rapae soUdam oanmdlifl- 
mamqiia, i^anam suooi plngtiiai allMmft 
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fottidiaiimi. pomo«o odore mum horriiU 
ferientii ; qiui fA oollmtui, P^nit Indtaq va 
Htllgli, Ettropaaw Am foetida appelkl*/’ 
— JSng. Arnoenm JSxoiie, ow. 

1726. — '* Hlnir or Aua Foeiida, otherwisa 
called DaviriTdW (/>utWidrafc).'’~-Fa^«a. 
tijK^ !▼. Id6. 

ISS?.*—** Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E. of the city (Oandeh^ we noticed 
several assafcstida plants. The assafoetida* 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan. It 
is never cnltivated, but its j^ouliar gum- 
resin is collected from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow. The produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan.** 
--BffieiOf Journal of a PoL Mistitm, Ac., 
p. 270. 

HIBAVA, n.]). Malayal. Iraya. 
The name of a very low caste in 
Malal>ar. [The Iraya form one section 
of the Glierurnar, and are of slightly 
liighi^r social standing than the Pulayar 
(see POLEA). “ Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to come only os far as the eaves (ira) 
of their employers' hou-ses." {Logan^ 
Malabar y i. 148.)] 

1510.— ** La scxta sortc (do* Gontili) so 
chiamSo Hirava, o qucsti semi nano e rac- 
coglieno tl riso.”— rw/Y/irwu (ed. 1517, f. 
43t!). 


IfimiijBHA) ; but especially the Mo- 
hanm ceremcmies. This phrase tnay 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimila^ class of Anglo- 
Indian and we have ventured 

to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for this Glasaary. It is peculiar 
to the British soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it probably originated, 
and with whom it is by no means 
ol>solete, as we once supposed. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells me 
that he has repeatedly heard it used 
by British soldiers in the Punjab ; and 
has heard it also from a regimental 
Mooushee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahoinniedans as they beat their 
breasts in the. procession of the Mo- 
luirram—'* TA Hasan! Tft Hosainl’ 
It is to be remembered that these 
observances are in India by no means 
confined to Shl'as. Except at Luck- 
now and Murshidabad, the great ma- 
jority of Mahoinmedans in that country 
j are professed Siinnia Yet here is a 
» statement of the facts from an unex- 
ceptionable aiithority : 

** The commonalty of the Muasalmans, 
ami e:«peeially the wi;men, have more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Hiisein, than 
for that of Miinaniinad and his khalifs. The 


[HIBBAWEN, s. The Musulmau 
ulgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar, ! 


pilgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar, I 
'ihrdm. Burton writes : “A/*//#rdin, 
literally meaning ‘prohibition’ or 

* making unlawful/ eouivalent to our 

‘ mortificatiori/ is apinied to the cere- 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself. Tlie vulgar pronounce 
the word or thrum* It is 

opposed to ihlilly ‘making lawful/ or 

* returning to laical life.’ The further 
from Mec(^ it is assumed, providetl 
tliat it be during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim ; conseauently some 
come from India and Egypt in the 
dangerous attire” {Pilgrimagey ed, 1893, 
ii. 138, note). 

[ISIS. — ** . . , the ceremonies and 

peiMnces mentioned by I’itts, when the 
hajety or pilgrima, enter into Hirrawen, 
n oeremony from which the fomaloa are 
exempted ; but the men, taking off all their 
clothes, cover themselves with two hiira- 
Wine or huge white wrapiiers. . . 

Or. JVm. ii. 101, 2nd ocf.J 

B0B80H-J0B80N, s. A native 

festal excitement a tawAAui (see 


bercay of making Ta'ziyaa (see TAZEEA) on 
the anniversary of the two latter imims, is 
most common throughout India : so much 
so that opposition to it is ascribed by the 
ignorant ti> blasphemy. Thi.s example is 
followed by manv of the Hindus, especially 
the Mahrattas. The Muharram is celebrated 
throughout the Dekhan and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other parts of 
India. Grand preparations are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, .os they ought. The 
ol>servanco of this custom has so strong a 
hold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mussulmans that they 1>elievc Muhammad- 
Aiiisui to dcjHsnd merely on keeping the 
memory of the imtos in the above manner.** 
— 'Jfir Shahamai Wliy in JM, At, Soc, xiii, 
369. 

We hud no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 
[Hut those from the Orient, Sporting 
Mag, aiul Xinetmiih Cmtnry below. J 
Those whicli follow show it in the 
process of evolution ; 

161S. . . . e particolarmente deUe 
don no cho, battendon il petto e foceodo 
gesti di grandisrima oompa^one ropticano 
spesso con gran dolore quei^ ultimi vorri di 
certi loro eantici : Tiih BusMlill t JKdall 
Huminl”— P. delta Fa//r, i. 552. 
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e. 1680.->** Kina dam they wander np 
and 4^wne {shaviog all that while neither 
head nor beard, nor seeming joyfull), inoes- 
aantly calling out Hmaan, Hugaan I in a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many can neither huwle longer, nor for a 
month's space recover their voices.’*— jiftr T, 
Ber^ert, 261. ^ 

1663.—“. . . ils dressent dans les rues 
dee Sepulchres de pierres, qu'ils couronnent 
de Lampes ardente^ et les soirs ils y vont 
dancer et sauter crians Huaaaa, Houaaain, 
HtHlBliain, HftiftfTI . . •" — fo, Bouitaye- 
/e-Oouz, ed. 1657, p. 144. j 

c. 1665. — “ . . . ainsi j'eus tout le loisir 
dottt j'eus besoin pour y voir celebrer la 
F6te de Hussein Fils d'Aly. . . . Les Mores 
de Golconde le celebrent avec encore beau- 
conp plus de folies qu’en Perse . , . d'autrea 
font des dances en rond, tenant des ^p^es 
niies la pointe en haut, qu'ils tonchent les 
unes centre les autres. en criant de toute 
leur force Hussein.*'— v. 320. 

1673. — “About this time the Moors 
solemnize the Exequies of Hosseen Ck»- 
seen, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs.* 
p. 108. 

„ “On the Days of their Feasts and 
Jubilees, Gladiators wm approved and 
licensed ; but feeling frfterwaras the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their BMttf Oossy, any 
private Grudge being then openly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it passed into an 
l^ict by the following King, that it should 
be lawful! to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity.” — Jbid. 357. 

[1710. — And ih^ sing around them 
Sauoeill Sauesui^"— drimte ConaHistado^ vol. 
ii. ; OonquMiy i. Otv. 2, sec. 69. J 
1720.— “ Under these promssing circum- 
ttances the time same round for the Mussul- 
man feast called Heiiein Joeeen . . . better 
known as the Mohamua.”— In ITAef/er, ii. 
347. 

1726.— “In Mieir month Mobarram they 
have a season of monming for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein. . . . They 
name this monming-time in Arabic AtAvr, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollanders call it 
Jalnon Bakaofu ." — VaUntifnt Charo. 107. 


1768. — “It was the 14th of November, 
and Hie festival which oommsmorates the 
murder of the brothers Haa i eiii and Jaaeein 
ha|^ned to fall oat at this time.”— Orme, 


[1773.—“ The Moors likewise are not with- 
out liheit feasts and processions . . . par- 
tieularly of their Himii Hiiian. . . 
fesf, 28 * 

[1829.— “Them paper boxes are purty 
' lomnff coosams, but then the folks makes 


sich a noise, firing and troompetiim and 

shoutiiig Hdhioit JOlMOii, Hobm Jobeou." 

129. 

[1880.— “The ceremony of Huaen Baaeu 
. • . here passee by almoet without notice." 
Rid. Jim, W ii. 4.] 


1882.—*' 


they kindle firee in these 


S ‘ts every evening during the festival ; and 
e ignoran^ oln as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
stacks or twords ; or only in running and 
>laying round them, calling out, Fa AU«e! 
Va AUeel . . . Shah Huasuu I Shah Hus- 
tuu I . . . Shah Hosein t Shah Hoeein I . . . 
Doolha/ Iktolha/ (bridegroom ! . . .) ; 
dont / Hate dost/ (alas, frionirl ! . . .) ; 
Ruheeo / Ritheto / (Stay ! Stay I). Every 
two of these words are repeated probably 
a hundred times over as loud as thev can 
bawl out.”— Jq/fttr Shureef^ Qanoon-e-Islamy 
tr. by HerhloiSf p. 173. 


1883.-'“. . . a long procession . . . fol- 
lowed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Houa-B-e^i-u H-aa-Ban HouBB-e-i-n 
H-a-s-san, and a simultaneous blow is stniok 
vigorouslv by hundreds of heavy hands on 
the bare breasts at the last syllable of each 
name.” — With* Modem Pertia^ 282. 

11902.-“ The HobBon-JobBon.” Bv Miss 
A. Goodrich- Freer, in The Nineteen tk Uentnnj 
and After ^ April 1902.] 


HODqETT,s. This is used among 
the English iu Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of laud. It i.s Arabic 
hujjat, ‘evidence.* Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is us^ in 
We.stern India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant. [^Moles- 
worth, Mahr. JXet,, gives Ar., 

a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt.”] 

[1871.—“. . . the K^deo attends, and 
wntes a documeut (hoggei'e/-6aAr) to attest 
the fact of the river's having risen to the 
height su6!lcient for the openirjg of the 
Canal. . Mod, Egypt.. 5th ed. 

ii. 233.] 

[HOO BEAR, 8. Another name for 
the sloth-bear, Melurmn ursinus (Blan- 
ford, 201). The worn does 

not apfiear in the N.EJ), 

[1895.—“ Between the tree-stems he heard 
a hog-bBBor digging hard in the moist warm 
earth.”— it. Kipling, Ths Jungle Book, 171.] 

HOO-DEEB, 8 . The Anglo-Indian 
TOpular name of the Axii poreinui, 

malia, 549)], the Pdrd of Hindustan. 
The name is nearly the same as tliat 
which Cosmas (c. 646) appUes to an 
animal (Xotp^Xa^) whicn he draws 
(Bee under BABI-ROUSSA), but the two 
nave no other relation. Tlie H^-deer 
is abundant in the grassy openiags of 
forests throughout the Gangetic vall<^ 
and further east. “It runs with ita 
head low, and in a somewhat ungainly 
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manner ; hence its popular appella- 
tion.” — Jerdon^ Mammals^ 263. 

[1885.—*^ Two hog-deer were brought 
forward, very curious-shaped animals Uiat 
1 had never seen before .'* — Lady Dufferin^ 
Viceregal Liff^ 146.] 

HOGhPLUM, s. The austere fruit 
of the amrd fHind.l Spondiaa mangi- 
feniy Pers. (Ora. Teretnnihaceae)^ is some- 
times so called ; also called the wild 
inaiigo. It is used in curries, pickles, 
and tarts. It is a native of various 
])arts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 

185*2. — “The Karenin have a tradition that 
in thoee f^oldon days when (io«l dwelt with 
men, all imtiunH camu Ijefore him on a 
curtAin day, each witlk an oflfering from the 
fruits of their lands, and Iho Karens select^ 
the hog*B plum for thi^ oblation ; which 
gave such offence that God cursed the Karen 
nation and placed it lowest. . . --tfcwoa'j 
JiumuJif cd. 1860, p. 461. 

HOKCHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc., 11 . p. These are forms 

w hicb the names of the great CJhinese 
of Fuh-rhau, the capital of Fuh- 
iii'n, takes in many old works. They, 
in fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
tli<‘ Fuh-kicn dialect-, which is Hok’ 
i'ktii; Fuh-kieu similarly lieing called 
Jloh-kmu 

1585. — “After they bad travollod more 
than halfo a league in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Auoheo, they met with a post that 
oame from the vizrt>y.*’ — J/rnefora, li, 78. 

1616. --“Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or soma from Hochchaw, laden 
with silk and stuffes,” — Cocis^ i. 219. 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 

1837.^“ Home always means England ; 
nobody calls India hgtne — not even those 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
and ore never likely to return to Europe.*'— 
Letters /hm Madras, 92. 

1865.—“ You may perhaps remember how 
often in times |kaat we debated, with a 
seriousueee becoming the gravity of the 
subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at homo.'* — Wanna, Tropical JResi- 
dent, 164. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1880.-—“ . . . ‘ Oh, your cousin Ifory, 
I forgot*-fine girl, Tom— may do for you at 
homo yonder ' (oil Creolee speak of E^land 
MM MMi althcfugh they may nOver have 
aeon 3bei CrisipU, ed. 286. 


EONOy s. The Chinese word is 
meani^ row or rank'; a 
house of business ; at Canton a ware- 
house, a factory, and particular^ ap- 
plied to the establishments of the 
European nations (“ Foreijm Hongs ”X 
and to those of 6he so-calied “Hong- 
Herchantg.” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade with foreimiers, in return for 
which privilege they became security 
for the good benaviour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues. The 
guild of these merchants was called 
^The Hong.' The monoTOly seems to 
have been first established amut 1720- 
30, and it was tenuinated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. The 
Hang merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (171 IX nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727^ The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not onlv in this narrative, 
but in that of Ibn ^luta. 

c. 1346.— “When a Muaulman trader 
arrives in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
ch(y>se whether he will take up his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will go to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all eapenditure on account 
of the stranger's wants, but acts withpor- 
feet integrity, . . — Ihn Bcttutcu, iv. 2^-6. 

1727.— “When I arrived at Canton the 
Hapiia (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Hawig 
or Inn belonging to one m his Merchants 
. . . and when 1 went abroad, I had always 
some Servants belonging to the Wawng to 
follow me at a Pistance."— .d. Hamilton, ii. 
227 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1782.— . . VOpeou (see HOPPO) . . . 
s’ombarque en grande ceremonie^ dans nne 
galore pavoisde, emmenont ordinairement 
avoc lui trois ou quatre HoiiiatM.’* — 
nerat, ii. 236. 

„ “ . . . Lee loges Europdennea 

s'appellent hams." — Ihid, 245. 

1788. — “ It is stated indeed that a mono- 
noltring Company in Canton, colled the 
uehong, had reduced commerce there to a 
desperate state .” — Report of Com, on Ajfwrs 
qf India, Burke, vi. 461. 

1797.— “A S^iety of Hoaf, or united 
merchants, who are anawermbile for one 
another, both to the Oovemment and the 
foreign nations.”— Ar G, Skumtan, Em- 
bassy to China, ii. 566. 

1882.—“ The Hong merohftnti(oolleotive|y 
the Go-lieiig)of a body eorpoimte, date fkwm 
IW.”— ffis PWiJifM ai Ckmea, p. 34, 
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Chhfmg is» we believe, though speak- 
ing with diffidence, an exoganious union 
between the Latin c<h and the Chinese 
hong. [Mr. G. T. Gardner confirms 
this explanation, and writes : ** The 
term luaed in Canton itself is in> 
variable: ‘The Thhteen Hong' or 
‘ The Thirteen Firms ’ ; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to the Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
for goods supplied to any one of the 
firms, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Co- 
hang, I presume, was found most ex- 
pressive.*^] 

HONG-BOAT, s. A kind of sampan 
(q.v.) or boat, with a small woiiden 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A public passenger- boat 
^11 over China, I believe) is called 
Ebuig-chwen, where chioen is generi- 
cally * vessel,* and hang is perhaps used 
in the sense of ^jnying regularly.* 
Boats built for this purpose, used as 
private boats by merchants and others, 
probably gave the English name Hong- 
boat to those used by our country- 
men at Canton” (Note liy Bp. Mculej. 

ri878. — “The Koong-Sze Teng^ or fifing- 
Miee-Teng^ or hong boats aro from thirty to 
forty feet in lonp^, and are aomowhat like 
the gondolas of Venice. They are in many 
instances carved and gilded, and the saloon 
is so spacious ;ui to afford sitting rr^om lor 
eight or ten fiersons. Abaft the saloon there 
is a cabin for the boatmen. The Yioats are 
propelled by a Ja^e scull, which works on 't 
pivot made fast in the stern past.”— Cfrav, 
China, ii. 273.} 

HONG KONG, n.p. The name of 
this flourishing settlement is hiang- 
kiangf ‘ fragrant waterway * (Bp. Moule). 

HONOBE, ONOBE, n.p. Hondvar^ 
a town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing jma long of piratical repute. 
The etymology is unknown to us (see 
what Barliosa mves as the native name 
' below). [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary ^JDiatrict is said to be 
Can* HonnUrny konnu, ^gold,’ flru, 
‘village.^ Vincent has supposed it to 
be the sfdoupa of the PmpluSy “the 
first part of the pepper-country A<mv- 
which read hipvfwshi the 


Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honors is 
less than 6000 staaia from Barygazo,- 
instead of being 7000 as it oii^t to 
be by the PmWi/s, nor is it m the 
I Tamil region. The true Ndoupa must 
have been Cannanore, or Pudopatano, 
a little south of the last. [The Madras 
Qloss. explains Kdovpa as the country 
of the Naira.] The long defence of 
Honors by Cjaptain Torriano, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, in 1783-1784, is one of the 
most noble records of the Indian army. 
(See an account of it in Farhesy Or. 
Mem. iv. 109 seqq.; [2nd ed. ii. 465 
ieqq.]). 

c. 1348. — “Next day we arrived at the 
city of Hinanr, beside a great estuary 
which big ships enter. . . . The women of 
Uinaur are b^utiful and chaste . . . they 
all know the Kurun al-'A'/Ini by heart. 1 
saw at Uinaur 13 schools for the instructi«)n 
of girls and 2:1 for iKiys,— such a thing as I 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants of 
Maleibur |>ay the Hiiltan . . . a lixod aniiu.'il 
sum from fear of his maritime power. 

Jl/n iiatvta, iv. Cfi-d?. 

liSlb. — “. , . there is another river i>ii 
which 8tand.s a good town called Honor; 
the inhabitants use the laiigiuige of the 
country, and the Malabars call it J*vnou- 
aram (or Pom raw, in Fattntf'o ) ; here the 
Malabars carry on much traffic. ... In 
this town of Onor are two (xcntoo corsairs 
patronised by the Lc'id of the liind, one 
called Timtda and the other liaogy, each of 
whom has 5 or t: vary big ship.s with large 
and well-armed crew's.” — ISurCttMi, Lisbon, 
cd. 291. 

In.'sl. — “This port (Onor) and that «if 
Haticald . . . belonged to the Kifig of 
Bismiga, and to this King of OnOr his 
tnbutary, and these ports, less than 40 
years before were the most famous of all 
that coast, not only for the fertility of the 
sr>il and its abundance in pnwisions . . . but 
for l)eif)g the ingress and egress of all mer- 
chandize for the kingdom of Bistiaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue ; and 
principally of horses from Arabia. . . 
Jkirrot, 1. viii. cap. x. [And see P. delfa 
Vafh, Hak. Soc. ii. 202 ; Cowiii, iJalboquerguf, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148.] 

HOGGLT, HOOGHLET, n.p. 

Proj>erly HiUfliy [and said to take its, 
iiaiue from ^^eng. hogldy ‘the elephant 
gius.s * (Typha angusUfolia)]: a town on 
the right bank of the Western Delta 
Branch of the Gan^s, that which boa 
long lieeu known irom this place as 
the ]BU>0|to BiTar, and on which 
Calcutta also stands, on the other bank, 
and 26 miles nearer the sea. H<Mly 
was one of the first places occtipkid 
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hj EuropeaBS in the interior oi 
BenMl; first bv the Portuguese in 
the first half of the 16th century. An 
English factory was establish^ here 
in 1640 ; and it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal. In 
1688 a quarrel with the Nawab led to 
armed action, and the English aban- 
doned Hoogly ; but on the arrange- 
ment of peace they settled at Chatanati 
(OhnttannttyX now Oalcntta. 

[o. 1500.— the Sark4r of Satgion, 
there are two ports at a dietancS of half a 
koa from each other ; the one is S4tg4on, the 
other Hfigli : the latter the chief ; both are 
in pOftseasion of the Europeans.'*— ^ in. ed. 
JarreU, ii. 125.] 

1616.— After the force of dom Francisco 
de Meneses arrived at Bundiva as we have 
related, there came a few days later to the 
same island 3 right well equipped 

with arms and soldiers, at the charges of 
Manuel Viegas, a householder and resident 
of OgoUm, or Porto Pequeno, where dwelt 
ill Bengala many Portupnese, 80 leases up 
the Ganges, in the temiory of the Mogor, 
under his ill faith that every hour threatened 
their destruction.*'— ^o«*rro, Dacada, 476. 

c. 1632.—** Under the rule of the Bengalis 
a party of Frank merchants . . . came trad* 
ing to S4tg4nw (see POBTO PEQUEHO); 
one tot above that place they occupied some 

5 round on the hank of the estumy. . . . 
n course of time, through the ignorance 
and negligence of the rulers of Bengal, 
these Europeans increa.sod in number, and 
erected siibstantial buildings, which they 
fortified. ... In duo course a considerable 
place grew up, which was known by the 
name of the Port of HUgli. . . . Those 
proceedings bad ocone to the notice of the 
Emperor (Bh4h Jeh4n), and he resolved to 
*put an end to them," Abdul ffam^ 

Ldhorly in JCtUot, vii. 31-32. 

1644. — **Tho other important voyage 
which used to be made from Cochim was 
that to Bengalla, when the port and town 
of TTgolim were stUl standing, ahd much 
more when we had the Porto Grmiido (q.v.) 
and the town of DianffA; this used to be 
made by so many ships that often in one 
monsoon there came 3u or more from Ben- 
galla to Goohiin, all laden with riee, sugar, 
1 m, iron, salt-Mtre, and many Irinds of 
cloths both of graM and cotton, ghee 
{manlf^a), long pepper, a great quantity 
of wax, besides wheat and many things 
besides, such as quilts and rich bedding; 
so that every ship Drought a capital of more 
than 20,000 xeraflns. But sinoe these two 
possessions were lost, and the two porta were 
dosed, there go hardy one or two vessels to 
Onxa.*^~-Bocarr0, MS., f. 815. 

1665.— Key de Aimofio nos tomou a 
fortaleea de Sirido em Pegh ; Q grik> Mogor 
addadedoQoliat em Bengala.”— i*. Mawei 
OmHkka, RdofOa, 4w. 


e, 1666.— ‘‘The lest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and sneh 
Christians as they were themselvei^ bringing 
them up to robbiitf and killing; or else 
wey sofd them to the Portngneset of Ooa, 
Ceuan, SU Tkoma$, and otheia, and even to 
those that were remaining in BeugaM at 
OgonlL who were^oome thither to settle 
themamves there by favour of JehtuL-Owre^ 
the Grandfather of Aureng-ISdn. . • 
Bemier, E.T. 54 ; [ed. CimdJbU, 176]. ' 

1727.— “Hnghly is a Town of laige Ex- 
tent, but ill bull. It reaches about 2 Milea 
along the River’s Side, from the Ckindktra 
before mentioned to the Baadel, a Oolooy 
formerly settled by the Partu^ueae, but the 
MoffuVa Fouadawr governs both at present.’* 
— HamilUm, u. 19 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753. — '*17gli est une forterease dee 
Maures. . . . Ce Heu dtant le plus considdr* 
able de la oontide, dee Ei^pdens qui 
remontent le Gange, lui ont donnd le nom 
de rlTitre d’Ugli dans m partie in- 
fdrieure. . . p. 64. 

HOOOLT BIVSB, n.p. See pre- 
ceding. The stream to which we give 
this name is formed by the combina- 
tion of the delta branches of the 
Ganges, viz., the Baugherut^ Jaling- 
hee, and Mataljanga {Bfidgirathl, Ja^ 
angi, and Mdtdbhdngd), known as the 
N^deea (Nadiya) Biven. 

HOOKLA, s. Hind, from Arab. 
hiiilahy properly 'a round casket.^ 
The Indian pipe for smoking through 
water, the elaborated hubDie'lmbNia 
(q.v.). That which is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco^ 
^>ice, molasses, fruit, &c. [See Badmk- 
P(nM^ Panjah Prod%u^ i. 290.] In 
1840 the hooka was still very common 
at Calcutta dinner-tables, as well aa 
regimental me.sa-tablea, and its bvbblt^ 
bMle^bubble was heard from various 
quarters before the cloth was removed 
—as was customaiy in those days. 
Going back further some twelve or 
fifteen years it was not very uncommon 
to see the use of the hooka kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe ; one such at least, in the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childhood, being a lady 
who continued its use in Scotland for 
several years. ' When the second of the 
present writers landed first at Madras, 
in 1860, there were perhaps half-a? 
dozen Europeans at the mdden^ 
who still us^ the kbdka; there is not 
one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
at Hyderabad are said atiU to keen it 
up. [Mrs. Mackensie writiiig in 1860 
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says: **Thei% was a dinner I^rljr in 
the evening (at AgraX mostly civibans, 
as I quickly discovered by their huoas. 
I have never seen the htiqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 
very old general officer at Calcutta.” 
(Life in the MisstQ7if it. 1961 In 1837 
Miss Eden says : “ the aiaes-de>canm 
and doctor get their newspapers and 
hookahe in a cluster on their side of the 
street.” {Uv the Country^ i. 70). The 
rules for tne Calcutta Subscription 
Dances in 1792 provide : “Tliat hookers 
be not admitted to the ball ro<jni during 
any part of the night. But hookers 
might be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to uie card rooms, to the boxes in the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and the 
walls,” — Corey, Good Ola Days, i. 98.] 
“In former days it was a dire oflence 
to step over another person’s hooka- 
carpet and /tooA;o- snake. Men who did 
so intentionally ivere called out.” (A/.- 
Gtn, Keatinge). 

1768. — ‘‘ITiis last Season 1 have been 
without Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in- 
nocent diversion of smoakine it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England.*' — 3fS. 
J^Uer of Jarn^s July 1. 

1782, — ** When he oljservos that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-scented 


Persian tobacco^ sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
«pioe, etc., which they inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take the tulie, and draw a 
little of the smoak into their mouths.” — 
Prtce*9 Tracts, vol. i. p. 78. 

1783. — “ For my part, in thirty years' 
residence, 1 never could find out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, sraoaking a 
kool^ drinking cool water (when 1 could 
get it), and wearing clean linen.” — [Jos. 
Price), Some Observations on a late Puhlication. 
Ac.; 79. 


1789. — **When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbodar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu- 
late, which is very refreshing to the Com- 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
fonoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described. . — Afunro^s Narrative, 63. 

1828. — “Eveiy one was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 
been furnished with another chillum.”— 
The KussUhask, i, 2; 

c« 1849* — Bee Sir C. Napier, quoted under 

aKAK-FED. 


c. 1858.- 

“ Son hOVka bigarrd d'arabesques fleuries." 

Leeamte de Poimes Barbares. 


.1872. — ** ... in the background the oar- 
Cairo of a boar with a cluster of villagers- 
sitting by it, passuig a hookah of primitive 
form roun^ for each to take a pull in turn.” 
— A JVmc Jteformer, oh. i. 

1874.—** . . . des honkas d'argent emailld 
et cirol4. . . — Franz, Souvenir d*une 

Cosayue, ch. iv. 

HOOKA BUBDAB,s. Hind, from 
Pers. hukka-harddTy * hooka-liearer * ; the 
servant whose duty it was to attend t4> 
his mfister’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See IViliiamson, V.M. i. 220. 

[1779.— “Mr. and Mrs, Hastings present 
their compliments t4) Mr. — - and rot^ueat 
the favour of his coini>any to a concert and 

supper on Thursday next. Mr. is 

requested to bring no servants except his 
Honccaburdar.”— In Carey ^ Good Old Days, 
1. 71.] 

1789. — “ Hookerbedar.” (See under 

HOOKA.) 

180r. — “The Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how his hookah -burdar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in 
every b<idy, was waited u|>t>ii by Pitt, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the King.”— in Life, i, 34, 

HOOKUM, ». An order ; Ar.— II. 
huhni. (See under HAKIM.) 

[1678. — “The King’s hookizn is of as 
small value as an ordinary (lovernour’s.” — 
III Vuie, Hedges* Diary, Hak. Simj. ii. xlvi. 

[1880.— “Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside.”- -d/i Balta, 106.] 

HOOLUCII^a. Beng. The 

word is not in the Dicks., [but it is 
jiossibly connected with m7}Jc, Skt. 
nlako, *an owl,’ both bird and animal 
taking their name fnnn their wailing 
note]. The black gibliou (Hylobates 
hoolook, Jerd.; [Blanfom, Mamviafia, 61), 
not unfrequently tonied on our E. 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
way.s, and plaintive cries, often lieconi- 
ing a great pet. In the foresta of the 
Kasia Hills, when there wa.s neither 
sound nor aim of a living creature, by 
(filing out noo ! hoc ! one .sometimes 
could wake a clamour in restKinae from 
the hoolucki, as if hunareds had 
suddenly started to life, each shouting 
hoo I boo ! hoo ! at the top of his voice. 

c. 1809.—** The Bulluki live in eonsider- 
able herds ; and although exceedingly noiiw, 
it is difficult to proeure a view, their activity 
in springing from tree to tree beiitf very 

f reat ; and they are very shy.”— 
lungpooTy in KasUm /naia, tii. 668. 
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1868.-^** Our only captiye tUis time was a 
hulttq monkey, a soy little beast, and verv 
rarel}r seen or caught. They have black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in naira, swinging from brandi to brancn 
witn incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cnchinatorv 
cry. . . — T. J^ein, A Fly on the 

374. 

1884.^** He then . . . describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a liook, but a 
Hpecimen of liylohaUA hooluck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Stcrndulo’s, was extremely clean in his 
habits {* which,’ »iv8 Mr. literndale thought- 
fully and truthfully, ‘ cannot be said of all 
the monkey tribe and would not go to 
sleep without a pillow. Of course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a }'H!t has one weakness, that of * howling in 
a piercing and iK^mewhat hysterical fashion 
fop some minutes till oxhaiLstod.' '* — Saftf. 

May 31, on Sterndah't Nat. Illai. of 
Mtmmalin uf Imiia^ Ac. 

HOOLT, s. Hind, holi (Skt. Iwhfhil 
(liorhaps from tho sound tnade in sing- 
mg]. - The spring fe.stival^ held at the 
ajijiroacli of Uie vernal eipiinox, during 
tne 10 dav8 jireoodiiig the full nio^m <»f 
till! month Phdlguua. It is a sort of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and tlie 
milkmaids. Passors-hy are chaffeci, and 
pelted with red jiowder, (»r drenched 
with yellow liipiids from squirhs. 
Songs, mostly obsceiu;, are sung in 
pi'aiac of Krislina, and dance-s per- 
nu*ine<l round fires. In Bengal the 
feast ia emailed tfol or *Swing- 

< radle festival,’ [On the idea under- 
lying the rite, stu? Frazfr, Golden Botujhy 
2nd ed. iii, 3()6 seq."] 


facture. . . /'—Letter from Mrt. Hoiked to 
W, BatUngtf in Cal. JtevieWf xxvi. 93. 

1809.— . . We paid the Muha Kaj 
^indbU) the cuatomary visit at the Hohlee. 
Eve^thin^ waa prepared for playing ; hut 
at Cautaiu C.*s particular request, that 
murt ot the ceremony was dis|)on.sod with. 
Flaying the Hohlee ^consists in throwing 
about a quantity of Hour, made from a 
water-nut called aingara, and dyed with 
rod Banders ; it is called abwe ; aud the 
principal sport is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
splash them ail over with water tinged of 
an orai^c colo ur with the flowers of the dak 
(see DHAWK) tree." — Broughton" n LetUre^ 

p. 87.; [ed. 1892, i>. 65 

HOON, s. A gold Pagoda (coin), 

q. v. Hind. Zi??'//, “]»crha]xs from (knar. 
honrnt (gold)’* — tViLion. [See Hicty 
Myaorfj i. 801.] 

1647. A wonderfully largo diamond 
j from a mine in the territory of (lolkonda 
j had fallen into the hands of Kiitbu-l-Mulk ; 
I whcrcujK>n an order Wius issued, directing 
j him to forward the same to <’ourt ; when its 
! estimated value would he taken into account 
} as part of the two hes of hoiLB which woe 
’ the 'itipulntod Mijour.t ot his annual tribute." 
I ~ 'Jndgnt Khun, in vii. 84. 

{ 1879.- In ErhiVut 320 Ramji engages to 

' pay five hons ( - Ks. 20) Vitholia. l>esi<lei« 
I paying the (Jovemment .^sses■«ment.’’ 

1 lifrihftay JIfffh Coy if JudgmKnf^ .lau. 27, 

IS. 121. 

HOONDY.s. hundi^ hundairi; 

Mahr. an<l (tuj. hnndl. A bill of 
change in a nam e language. 

j 1810.— Hoondies bankers' drafts) 
w<»uld lie f>f iio use whatever to them." — 
Williameifnf W M. ii. 530, 


c. 1590.™“ Here is .*vl.s<> a place colled 
Cheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hoply, flames issue out of the gnnind in a 
most astonishing manner. Ayrtn 
AHiery^ ii. 34 ; [ed. Junrit^ ii. 173]. 

fl67l.— “In Feb. or March they have a 
feast the Komanists call (kniival, the J udians 
Wboolye."-- In Tw/e, Jf'iary, Hak. 

Soc. ii. ceexiv.] 

1673.—“. . . their Ho(dy, w'hich is at 
their other Soed-l'ime."— /Vyrr, 180. 

1727.—“ One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a New Moon in Fchnmry, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expense ; and 
this they called the Feast of wooly, who 
was.. . . a florco fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . . /'—A. 
Hamilton^ i. 11^ ; [ed. 1744, i. 129]^ 
1806.—“! have delivered your message 
to Mr. H. about April day, but he s^a he 
understands the learned to place the Hooljr 
as aooording with May day, and he believes 
they have no oeoaskm in India to set apart 
a |Mirtioular.day in the year for the mann* 


HOONIMAUN, .s. The great ape ; 

1 also lalled Lungoor. 

1653. — "Hermand ost vn oingc que les 
Indon tionnent ix»ur /Siunct ," — De la Boat- 
layede-t»ouz, p. 541. 

HOOWA. A peculiar call (hfiwa) 
used by the Singluilfise, and thence 
applied to the distance over which 
this call can be heard. Compare the 
Audtraliaii coo-ee. 

HOPPER, H. A collcMpiial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flouT)| 
somewhat reseiublii^ the wheaten 
^apatties (q.v.) of tfeper India. It 
is the Tamil appani^ (Troni am>u^ ‘to 
clap with the hand.’ In Bombay the 
form used is ap.] 

1582.-“ Thus having talked a whU^ he 
gibe him -very good enterti^nment, and 
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qom rounded to givq him certaine oakas, 
made of tha flower of Whaata, which the 
Malahara do call Apaa* and with the aama 
honnia."— Cliu^aflAia (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606.->*‘ Great diahaa of apM.'*— i.Goif«ea, 
f . 48r. 

1672.—** These cakes are called Apan by 
the Malabars.”— iSa/daluj, (Dutch 

ed.), 39. 

c. 1690. — ** £x iis (the cheatnuta of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaqiie 
j^laoentas, apai dictas, conficiuni." — Hkeme, 
iii. 

1707. — ^* Those who bake oppen without 
permiasion will be subject to severe penalty.** 
— ThesavaUme (Tamil Laws of Jaffna), 700. 

[1826,—** He sat down beside me, and 
shared between us his coarse brown a]^." — 
Pandumhff Hari, ed. 1873, i. 81.] 

1860.—** Appat (called hoppers by the 
Eimlish) . . . supply their morning repast.'* 
— Tennent'it Cfykm^ ii. 161. 

HOPPO, s. The Cliiiiese Superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says : “ The term is .said to be a 
corruption of Hw poo, the Board of 
Revenue, with which office the Hoppo, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct com- 
munication.^’ Dr. Williams gives a 
different account fsee helow). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. [The N,E.D, 
accepts the account given in the quota* 
tion from Williams.} 

1711.—** The Boppos, who look on Europe 
Ships as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair words imaginable.'* 
— Lf/ckyer, 101 . 

1727.—“ I have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me susfiect, that there were some 
underhand dealings l^etween the Hapoa and i 
his Chaps, to my Prejudice.*’—^, //aw/fton, 
ii. 228 ; [od. 1744, ii. 227]. (See also under 
HOBa.) 

17^ — *'. . . just .as he (Mr. Anson) was' 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Chitiest 
CustoiU'hoiise ofiicer of Auu'no refused to 
grant a permit to the boat . " — A naou 's Voyao^, 
9th ed. 1766, p. 366. 

1760-62.— ** The hoppo, Uappa, oi^ first 
inspector of cuHoms . . . came to see us 
to5ay.'*-Oj6«ir, i. 369. 

17^.— '* La charge d*C>po<m rdpond k celle 
d*intendant do province.* —AJtmamii, ii. 236. 

1797.—**. . . the Hoppo or mandarina 
more immediately connected with Etuo- 
peans.’*— iSir (/. jUlaunian, i. 239. 

1842 (?}.—“ Tbes^rm hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a oomtpuon of the tenp 
koi-po-akOf the name of me ofi|oer who has 
eoatrol over the boats on the river, strangely 
apidied to the Collector of Oostoms 
foraignen,*'— WtUiamt, Chdnm Com- 
wm^ Guide, 221 . 


[1878.— **The second boerd or trihonal ia 
named hoopoo, and to It sa entmsted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue." 
-&my, China, i. 19.] 

1882.— ** It may be as well to mention 
here that the * Homm ' (os he was incorreotly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . The Board 
of Revenue is in Chinese * Hoo-poo,* and the 
office was locally misapplied to the officer m 
question.**— Tke Fankwae at Canton, p. 36. 

HOBSE-KEEPEB, s. An old pro- 
vincial^English terns^ used in tlie Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘groom.* 
The usual comtspondiiig words are, in 
N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
ghordwdld (see OOBAWALLAH). 

1656. — ** Therein the reste of the Cophine 
made-ior the nones thei bewrie one of his 
diorest lemmans, a waityng manne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Lacquie, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thriLste in.** — IK. Watrenuin, Fardle o/ 
F'acioinis, N. 1. 

1609. — ** Watermen, I^ackeyes, Horse- 
keepers."— ITatrHAj, in Vurchaa, i. 216. 

1673.— ** On S^. George’s Day I was com- 
manded by the Honourable ihraUi Aungier 
... to embarcjue on a Bombaim Boat . . . 
waited on by two of the Govcnior’s servants 
. . . an Horsekeeper. . . 123. 

1698. — . . followed by his Iwy . . . 
and his horsekeeper."— In Wheeffr, i. 300. 

1829. — '* In my English buggy, with lamns 
lighted and an Englia|) sort of a nag, I might 
almost have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horeo-keeper alongside of me." 
—3/m. of CW. Aiounfam, 87. 

1837. — “ Even my horse pretends he is too 
fine to switch off his own Hies with his own 
long tail, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wif)e them off for 
him."— /><f<?n/n)i» J/tik/rtw, 60. 

HOBSE-BADISH TBEE, s. This 
is a comnion name, in both N. and S. 
Indifi, for the tree called in Hind, sa- 
hiijnd; Moringa vlerygoeperrm, Gaertn., 
Hyperanthera moringa, Vahl. (N. 0. 
Moringaceae), in Bkt. Hobhdnjana. Sir 
G. Binlwood says ; “ A inarvelloua tree 
botaiiically, as no one knows in what 
order to put it ; it ha.s links with so 
many ; and it is evidently a ‘head- 
centre' in the progressive development 
of forms." The name is ]^ven because 
the Bcrai^/l root is usea in place of 
horse-raoish, which it closely resembles 
in flavour. In 8. India the same plant 
ia called the ]>riinu|tick- tm vq*v.X 
from the shape of the long alend^ 
fniit, which ia used as a vegeCable. or 
in curry, or made into a naurve piekle 
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** moat nauseous to Europeans ” {Punjab 
PlatUs). It is a native of N.W. Indi^ 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tropical countries, and is used 
^Iso for many purposes in tlie native 
])liarmacopaua. [See MTBOBAXJLN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, Proiieily 

(Ar. used in Hind.) liter- 

ally ‘ according to order ' ; the^^e. words 
forming the initial formula of a docu- 
ment issued by olticers of State on royal 
authority, and thence applied as the 
title of such a document. 

[1678. — “ Had it bin another King, as Sha- 
jehawn, whose phinnaund (see FIrMAUN) 
and hashullhookims were of such great 
force and binding.”— In I'mA-, IHarVy 

llak. ii. xlvi.] 

„ “ . . . the other given in the 10th 

} ear of Oranzeo)>, for the Kiigliah to pay 2 
per cent, al Surut, which the Mogul inter- 
}>reted by his order, and Husbull Hookom 
f‘4ij a word ■ of command by word of 
tiumth) tij bin Devan in Hengiilf, that the 
English were tq ]>ay 2 i>er cent. cusU>m at 
Surat, and in all other his dominions to bo 
custom free." -A'V. 17th 

Dec., in Sotn amt Ext*., Ft. I. pp. 97-98. 

1702,—“ The Nabob told me that the groat 
God knows that bo had ever a hearty respect 
fur the English . . . sayii^, here is the 
Hoabulhocum, which the king has sent rue 
t4) seize Fact(»ric8 and all their effects.”— In 

W kcfter, i. 387. 

1727. — “ITie Phirvmntui is presented (by 
the Gottsheniaar (Goonbordar), or Hoibol- 
houckain. or, in English^ the King's 
Messenger) and the Governor of tbo Province 
or (Mty inakos a short sj^eoch.” — A . EfamitUm, 
i. 2;«) ; [ed. 1744, i. 233], 

17r»7.— “ This Treaty was conceived in the 
following Terms. I. Whatever Uights and 
Privilege.s the King had grunted the English 
Gommhy, m their Fhirnmund, and the 
Husbulhopnima (ro sent from Delly, shall 
not be dispuUMl.” — Mnti. of the Jie^voiutiojt. 
in Eengaf, pp. 21-22. 

1769.- “ HouBbttl-hookam {vuttn- tfw great 
of the yahrth Chnah Mafeel\ 

Aizam at Micluci' Bahadavr. Be peace unto 
the high and renowned Mr. JohuSf^ncor . . 

— In UaMbridg^'s Aret. qf the ll’iir, kc., 229. 

* 1761. — “ A grant signed by the Mogul is 

called a Phirmaund (/etwwln). By the 
Mogul's SiMi, a Nushawn (nishAn). By the 
Nabob A Perw-aiina {parUAna). B/ the 
Vizier, a RouMbul-hookom.”-— /6td. 1^6. 

1769.— “Besides it is obvious, that as 
great a sum might have l^een drawn from 
that Company vdthout affecting property 
. . * or running into his golden dream of 
oooketa on tbo Ownges, or visions of Htamp 
diitieo, Paneannaa* Ihftdidkit Kuihmdeea and 
HiuAmlbodkUlM Obnu. cm alaU 


PnblieaiummlUd “ The P re e e p t Stale of tte 
Nation.’* 

HOT- WINDS, 8. Thi8 may almoet 
be termed the name of one of the 
seaaons of the year in Upper India, 
when the hot dry jvesterly winds pre- 
vail, and such aids to coolness as the 
tatty and themiantidote (q.v.) are 
brought into use. May is the typical 
montn of such winds. 

1804.—“ Holkar appears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at present ; and so does 
Gen. Lake, possibly from a desire to give his 
troops Home repose, and not to expose the 
£urot*cans to the hot winds in Hindustan.” 
— We/fingtoHy iii. 180. 

1873. — “ It’s no use thinking of lunch in 
thi.s roaring hot wind that's getting up, 
MO we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon.” — The True 
Iteformrry i. p. 8. 

HOWDAH, vulg. HOWDEB, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Ar. haadaj. A 
great chair or framed seat carried by 
an elenhant. The original Arabic 
word haudaj is applied to litters 
carried by camels. 

c. 1663. — “ At other times he rideth on an 
Elephant in a Mik^demlter or Banao . . . 
the Mil'-dember being a little square House 
or Turret of Wood, is always painted and 
gilded ; and the Hanxo, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canopy with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise.”— Brrwier^ E.T. 119 ; [ed. 
Conttafdey 370 j. 

c. 1785.— “Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 
his tnxqM from the houdar of his elephant.” 
— C«miecir//r« L. if Ctiefy iii. 133. 

A iKipular rhyme which was ^plied 
in Inaia successively to Warren 
Ha.stings^ escape from Benares in 1781,' 
and to Ool. Monson’s retlreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and w'hich was x)er- 
haps much older than either, runs : " 

“ Ghore ixvr bauda. hath! pur jin 
Jal.ll bh««-g»yS^ , .. 

which may be rendered with some 
anachronism in expression : 

“ Horses with howdabs, and elephants 
saddled 

Off belter skelter the Sahibs skedaddled.” 

[1806. — “Homa, howda.'* See under 

AHBAiUBE.} 

1831. - 

“ And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Rowder, 

(So it was cdled by all my aunts) 
t prouder grew and prmer.** 

Ii. M. Parker^ in Bengal Anmtal^ 119. 
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1866 .- 

** Bat she, the gallant lady, holding fast 

With one soft arm the jewelled howdah'i 
aide, 

Still with the other circles tight the balie 

Sore smitten by a cruel shaft . . 

Th^ Banyan Tree, a Voem. 

1863. — Elephants ure also liable to Vie 
disabled . . . ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessueas in fttting on the howdah.’* — 
Sat. Itevieujy Sept. 6, 312. 

HUBBA, s. A gi*aiii ; a jot or tittle. 

Ar. hahba. 

1786 — “ For two years we have not received 
a hubba on account of our tunkaw, though 
the ministers have annually charged a lac of 
rupees, and never i»aid us anything.” — In 
Art, agst. Ilastingti vii. 141. 

[1836.—“ ITie habbeb (or grain of barley) 
is the 48th part of dirhem, or third of a 
kcerat ... or in commerce fully etpial to 
an English grain.” — Lane^ Mod. 
ii. 3360 


1673.—“. . , bolstered up with embroi* 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a nlver 
Bubble-babble. "-jFVyer, 131. 

1697.—“. . . Yesterday the King’s 
Do wan, and this day the King’s Buxee . . . 
arrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.” — In Whuler. 
i. 318. 

c. 1760.— See Orosf^ i. 146. 

1811. — “ Cette manihro de fumer est 
extrdmement commune ... on la nomme 

Hubbel de Bubbel.”— tom. iii. 

1868.— “His (the Dyak’s) favourite pipe 
is a huge Hubble-bubble.”— HWocs, ilaf. 
Anhip.j ed. 1880, p. 80. 

HUMHEE, n.p. Ar. Ha^Mshiy P. 
Hahalu^ ‘an Abyssinian,^ fin Ethiopian, 
a negro. The name is often s]»eoifically 
applied to the cliief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 


HUBBLE BUBBLE, s. An ono- I 
inatopoeia applied to the /moLi in its i 
rudimentary form, as used by the | 
masses in India. ToUicco, or a mix- I 
ture containing tobacco amongst other 
things, is placed witii embers in a 
terra-cotta chillum (‘|.v.), from which 
a reed carries the smoke into a coco- 
nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is diawu through a liole in the 
side, generally wilhout any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate descrip- 
tion is given in Terry’s Voyage (^e 
lielow), and anotlier in Got:xnda Sa- 
mania^ i. 29 (1872). 

1616. — . . they have little Earthen 
Pots . . . having a narrow neck and an 
open round top, out of the belly of which 
comes a small .spout, t<j the lower jiart of 
which spout they fill the Pot with water: 
then putting their Tohicco liwf*© in the tt»p, 
and a burning coal ujion it, they having first 
fastned a very small strait hollow (’ane or 
Reed . . within that 6fx>ut . . . the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that smoak 
into their mouths, which first falls upon the 
Superficies of the water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking their Toftacco^ 
they believe makes it muefa more ccx>l and 
wholsom.”— ed. 1665, p. 363. 

c. 1630. — “Toljacco is of great account 
here ; not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie ; suckt out of long canes 
call’d bubble • tabblea ...” — Sir. T. 
Brrbert, 28 . 

1673.— “CozDXog Viack I found my trouble- 
iioine Comrade very merry, and packing up 
hii Household Stuff, his Bang txywl, and 
HmW#4mbble, io go along with me.”— 
Fryar, 127. 


1298.-“ “'Ill ere are numerous citie.s and 
villages in thi<4 i>roYince of Abash, and many 
merchants.”— J/Mrro /Wo, 2nd ed. ii. 425. 

[c. 1346. ‘'Habshis.” See under 

COLOMBO.] 

1553.— “At thi.s time, among certain 
Mo«'>rs, who ean-o to sell pr<>visions to the 
.ships, had come three Abeshls (Ahf’.'njn) of 
the country of the Prester .lohn . . 
Burros^ 1. iv. 4. 

[1612.— “Sent away the Thoma.s towards 
the Habash coast.” -/^mvfrs, i. 166 ; 

“The Habesh shore,” — Ibid. i. 131. 

[c. 1661. — “. . . on my way to (londor, 
the capita! of Habech. or Kingdom of 
FHhiopia.” HcniUr^ ed. 2.] 

1673. Cov'is Oawm, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Cofffr If {{jjMetV— Fryer , 147. 

1681 . — “ . . . nunc ivi.s.sira no- 

minaiitur ; vocabult> ab Arabibus indito, 
quibus Habeab colluviem vol mixturam 
gentium denoUit."— L im/oZ;>/h’, Atthiop. 

lib. i, c. i. 

1750-60. — “The Moors are al.so fond of 
having AV^yssininn slaves known in India by 
the name of Hobshy CoffrccH.” — Groir. 
L 148. 

1789.— “In India Nogroe;-*, Ifahi$$inian$t 
Nobii (i.r, Nubians) Ac. Ac. are promis- 
cuously called Habastaiet or Hahwdara^ 
although the two latter are no negnies ; and 
the Nf^hr$ and Habaahea differ greatly from 
ono another.” — Aofr to Seir Mvtatffurin. 
iii. 36. 

[1813.—“. . . the master of a family 
adopts a slave, frequently a Haffi^ee 
Abj^inian, of the darkest hue, for bis heir.” 
— /br5«, Or. Mtm. 2nd ed. ii. 473.] 

1884.— “One ol my Tibetan ponies bad 
short curly brown hair, and was oaUed both 
servants, and by Dr. Campbell, 
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“ I underatood tint th« n»in» waa sptoiflo 
for that deacription of pony amongst ths 
traders ." — ifoti by Sir Joupk Hoohtr. 

HUOK. Properly Ar. haik, A just 
right; a lawful claim; a' perquisite 
claimahle by established usage. 

[1866.— “The diflferonce between the bazar 
price, and the amount price of the article 
8r>]d, is the buq of the Dullal (Deloll)." — 
ConfemonJi of an Orderly ^ 50.) 

HUOKEEBI, s. Ar. — H. hakim ; 

a physician. (See note und?r HAKIM.) 

— *‘I, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands <^f un excellent 
pliysician, a native of iShira^, who then 
happened to l>e at liar, and whoso name 
was Jiehim AhxCf fetah. The won! beklxn 
sigiiihes * wise ' ; it is a title which it is the 
custr>m to give to all those learned in 
medical matterR.*’ — P. delln Vallt;, ii. 318. 

1673. —“My Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million of Pn^rnisos, c^nild 1 restore him to 
his Health, laid down frv^m his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, wh<) all (with the i 
Citizens, as 1 could hoar going along) j*ray | 
to CrtMl that the Hackin Fring!^ the rraak 
Doctor, might kill him . . Fryer, 312. j 

1837. — “ 1 had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated by competent Hakeems and 
Moonshees.” — HoyU, 7/>nf/oo Meciimit^, 25. 

HULLIA, s. ( ,’auare3*» Holeya ; 
the same as Polea (pulauan) (q.v.), 
equivalent to Pariah (q.v,). Holtyojt 
field-labourer.R and agre.stic serfs of 
S. Caiiara ; Piilayan being the Malaya- 
lam and Paraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same woni. Brain nans derive it 
from hole, ‘pollutiim ’ ; others from 
kola, ‘lamror ‘soil,- as lieiug thought 
to be autochthoueii ” (Sturrock, Man, of 
S, Canara, i. 173). Tlie last derivation 
is accepted in the Madras (rloss. For an 
illustration of these people, see RichUr, 
Man, ofCoorg, 112.] 

1817.—“. . . a HuUU or Pariar King." 
Wilks, HUt. Skrtchrs, 1. 151. 

1874.—“ At Melkotta, tho chief seat of the 
followers of K&manya [HftmAnujaJ AchArya, 
and at the firAhman temple at Hailur, the 
WkVkjKn or Pareyars have tho ri^ht of 
entenng the temple on three days in the 
year, specially set apart for them.”— Af. J, 
Waihoiue, in Jnd, Aniiq, hi. 191. 

EULWA, s. Ar. lialwd and ^aldtoa 
is generic for sweetmeat^ and the word 
is in use from Constantinople to 
Calcutta. In H. the word represents 
a particular class, of which the in- 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste^ and^hee flavoured with carda- 
mom. **Tne best at Bombay is im- 
ported from Musket ” (Bir^ood), 

1672. — “Ce qui estoit plus lo plaisaht, 
e'estoit un homme qui piAc^oit le corps 
des cofihturiers, lecjeel avoit une chemise 
qui luy denoendoit aux talons, tonte cou- 
verto aalva, e’eat k dire, de confiture."— 
Jmtm. d* Ant. Oalland, i. 118. 

1673. — “. . , tho Widow once a M<x>n (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acquaintance to 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Dej:>arted.'’— /Vi/er, 94. 

1836. — “ A curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of sweetmeat (‘baiAweb'), composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is * For a nail ! 0 sweetmeat ! . . .' children 
and servants ufteii steal irnplements of 
iron, Ac., from the house . . . and give 
them to him in exchange. . . ,'*—Lane, 
Mod. Fggpf., ed. 1871, ii. 15. 

HUMMAUL, s. Ar. hammdl, a 
porter. The use of the woid in India 
IS confined to the west, and there now 
commonly indiiates u {>alankin -bearer. 
The word still surtnves in parts of 
Sicily in the form cailialla=lt. ^fac- 
chiuo/ a relic of the Saracenic occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia albamel now 
means a man wdio let.s out a l>agpge 
horse ; and the word is also usea in 
Morocco in the same way {Dozy). 

c. 1350.— “'fhose ru-Rtics whom they call 
camalli (cumaf/ru), whose \>URiness it is to 
carry burden.% and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles : * Ferculum ftcit 
tibi Sohnion (U hgnt^ Lilian i,* whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as I used to be 
carried in at Zayton, and in India." — John 
de" Marignolli, in Cathay, Ac.. 366. 

1554.— “To the Xal>andar (see 8HA- 
BT7NDEB) (at Ormuz) for the vessels em- 
ployed in dischangriug stores, and for the 
amali who serve in the custom-house." — 

Botflko, Tambo, 193. 

1691.— “His honour was carried by the 
Amaals^ I.r. the Palankyn bearers 12 in 
number, sitting in his Palankyn." — Pakfii- 
tijn, V. 266. 

1711.— “Hamalage, or CJooley-hire, at 1 
wz (see 008BEGK) for every maund 
Tabrees.”— Tariff in Loekyer, 243. 

1750-60.— “The Hamattlf or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses."— i. 120. 

1809. — “Tbe palankeen-bearers are here 
called bUBAult (a word s^pi^ng earrier) 
. . . these people come chiefly from the 
Mahratta count^, and are of the ccoMhie 
or agricultural caste."— Afaria Otahatn, 2. 



HUMMING-BIRD. 


AtO HUZARA. 


ISIS. — For ot Biuaota, lee MU- 

Wtt. i. 19S. 

18M. — '*The groaned under the 

weight of their precious load, the Apoetle 
of ue Ganges ” (Dr. Duff to wit). — 

Lift of Dr, John mizm, 1878, p. 282. 

1877.— The stately iron gate enclosing 
the front garden of Jhe Russian Embassy 
was beset by a motley crowd. . . . Hamala, 
or stioet porters, bent double under the 
burden of heavy trunks and boxes, would 
oome now and then up one or other of the 
two semicircular avenues .** — Letter fromi Con.- 
ttantinople, in Times, May 7. 

HTTHMINQ BIRD, s. This name 
is TOpularly applied in some i)arts of 
India to the snn-birds (sub-fam. Nec- 
tarininae), 

HUMP, 8. ‘Calcutta huiaijs* are 
the salted hum {is of Indian oxen 
exported from that city. (See under 

BUFFALO.) 

HUBOABBA, HIBGABA, &c., s 
Hind, harkdrd^ ‘a messenger, a courier ; 
an emissary, a sny* (Jvilson), The 
etymology, according to the same 
authori^, is har, ‘every,’ kdr^ ‘busi- 
ness.* The word became very familiar 
in the Qilchristian spelling Harkaru, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news- 
paper l>eariug that title {Bengal 
Hurkaru, generally enunciated by non- 
Indians as HurhSro6\ fv)r the first 60 
years of last century, or thereal^outs. 

1747. —“ Given to the Ircarma for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.’*— 
Fort St David, Eri^iASfS of the Paymaster, 
under .January. MS. flMords in India 
Office. 

1748. — “The city of Dacca is in the 
utnioet confusion on account of . . . advices 
of a large force of Mahrattaa coming by way 
of the Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Sundra Col, when first 
descried by their HuFonrrahs." -In Lmg, 4. 

1757. — “I beg you to send me a good 
•Joan who understands the Portuguese 
language." — Letter in /res, 159. 

„ “ Biregn or Spies.'*— /t/ii. 181 ; 

[and comp. 67]. 

1761.— “The head Harcar returned, and 
told me tB3s as well as several other secrete 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum."— Letter m 
Capt. Mo/rUn Wkile^ in Long, 260. 

fl772.— “Hewarraa." (8ce under DALO- 

YBT.)] 

1780.-^“ One day upon the march a Hir- 
eamh came up a^ delivered him a letter 
from Cotonel Bai]1ie.^-Letter of T. Miuiro, 
in Life^ i. 26» 


1808. — “The hlroaRM reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.**— Letter of A, 
ire/lef%, tbid. 348. 

0 . 181(1 — “We were met at the entrance 
of Tippoo's dominions by four hhroanahs, 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to conduct us safely.'*— J/iw Edgeworth, 
Lame Jeroas. Miss Edgeworth has oddly 
misused the word here. 

1813.— “The contrivances of the native 
haloamha and spies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
frequently adopt to elude the vigilance of 
an enemy are et^ually extraordinary.'* — 
Forbes, Or, Mem, iv, 129 ; [compare 2nd ed. 
i. 64 ; ii. 201]. 

HUBTAnL,s. Hind, from Skt. hari- 
talakcty hartdl, haritdl, yellow ars(»nic, 
orpimeni. 

c. 1347. — Ibn Batuta aoems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor. “The best (cam- 
phor) called in the country itself uM^nr^la, 
IS that which attains the highest degree of 
cold."-iv. 241. 

c. 1759. —“. . . hartal and Cotch, Earth- 
Oil and Woo<J-Oil. , . — List of Burmese 

Proeiucts, in Dafry tuple's Or, Heper. i. 1()9. 

HUZLABA, n.p. This name has two 
tjuite distinct uses, 

(a.) Pers. Hazdra, It is used as a 
generic name for a number of tribes 
occupying some of the wilde.st twrts 
of Afghanistan, chiefly N.W. and S W. 
of Kabul. These tril^ are in no 
respect Afghan, but are in fact niost 
or all of them Mongol in features,*aiid 
some of them also in language. Tlie 
term at one time appears to have been 
used >aore generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in tlie higher "hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the Oxiis 
l)a5in, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they spoke of “the 
clans.” It appears to be merely from 
the Pera hasdr, 1000, The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his immediate succeasors were 
called hazAraii, and if we accept the 
lielief that the Hazdrat of Afghanistan 
.were preclatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region (in favour 
of which there is a good <Wl to l)e 
said), this name is intelligible. If so. 
its application to the non-Mongul 
people of Wakhan, &c., must have 
been a later transfer. [See the dis^ 
cussion by Bellew, who points out 
that “amongst themselves this people 
never use tne term Hazdrah as their 
national appellation, and yet they have 
no name for their people as a natioib 
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Th^y are only known amongst them* 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes and the clans subordinate to 
them respectively.® {Raca of Afghani- 
itan, 114.)] 

o. 1480.— **The Haslra, Takdari, and all 
the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority.”— roritAda- 
NdmOy in EHioi^ i. 803. For TaMari we 
should probably read Nakudari; and see 
Mwrco PolOi Bk. I. ch. 18, note on NigudarU. 

c. 1505.— Kabul **on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
Kamhd and OhCr. This mountainous tract 
is at present occupied and inhabited by the 
Haswaand Nukaeri tribes.” — Babn^ p. 136. 

1508. — **Mirza Ababokor, the ruler and 
tyrant of KAsbghar, had seized all the 
Upper Hasdims of Badakhsbdn.”— AVririae’s 
BoSsr and ^umdyun, i. 287. Hazdrajdl 
bdlddint: The upper districts in Badakhsh^n 
were called Afeudrus.” Erskine's note, lie 
is using the Tarlkh RtuhlAl, But is not the 
word fidsdros here,* the clans/ us<m 1 ellipti- 
cally for the highland districts occupied by 
them? 


hold troope ealle^ the k amg -pagah* are 
reokteed very superior to the oimnary none. 
• . *--Fovhea^ Or, Mem. 2nd ed. i. 3 m. 

{1824.— ** The employment of that sinffular 
description of officers called Huhootiaa» or 
servants of the presence, by the Mahratta 
princes of Central India, has been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court. Hvaoor- 
taht Are personal atSsndauta of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage ; a great proportion 
are hereditary followers of tne family of the 
prince they serve. . . . They are the usual 
envoys to subjects on occasions of importance. 
. . . Their appearance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they convey is termed an act of rebellion.”— 
Malcolm, CentnU Twiia, 2Qd ed. i. 536 $eq. 

[1826. — ** These meu of authority being 
aware that I was a Hoogorto, or one attaclmd 
to the suite of a great man, received me with 
duo respect.”— Hart, ed. 1873, 
i. 40.] 

HYSON. (See under TEA.) 


[c. 1590.— ** The Hasdrahfl arc the de> 
scendants of the Chaghatai army, sent by 
Manku Ki(4n to the lussistance of Hul.iku 
Khdn. . * . They posaes.s horses, .sheep and 
goats. They are divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
in their common intercourse and their con- 
ventions of amity savour of the wolf.” — Jia, 
ed. Jarr^ti, it. 402.] 

(b.) A mountain district in the ex- 
treme N.W. of the Punjab, of which ' 
AbbottiJbiid, called after its founder, 
General James AblK)tt, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently Inis nothing to do 
with Hazdras in the tribal sense, but 
is proltably a .survival of the ancient | 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit Ahhisdra, and figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian au<i Curtins 
as the kingdom of Kiug [See 

APOrindU^ Jnvanon of India, 69.] 

HirZOOB, s. Ar. huritr, *the 
presence' ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or to 
exalted i>erw>nages, to or of tlunr 
master, or occasionally of any Euihj- 
pean gentleman in ni'eseiice of another 
European. [The allied words ha::rat 
and fttfdrl are used in kindred seiises 
as in tbe examples.] 

[1787.— ** You will send to thcHuiioorani 
account particular of the araossment payable 
by each ryot.”— Par imna vf Ttppoo, in 
l^gon, Mafnbar, tii. 125. 

[1813.—** The Mahmtta cavalry ore divided 
into MveimldlaiMi : the HiUMiriili or houM- 


I 


IDALOAN, HIDALGAN, and 
sometimes IDALXA, ii.p. The. title 
by 'which the Portugese distinguished 
the kings of the Mahoiumedan dynasty 
of Bijapur which rose at the end of 
the 15th century on the dissolution of 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Dec^^an. 
Thesti names represented 'Adil Khdn, 
the title of the founder l»efore he be- 
came king, more generally called by 
the Portuguese the Sabaio (tpv.X and 
\4.dil Shah, the di-stinctive style of all 
the kings of the dymi-sty. Tlie Portu- 
gese ctnnmonly called their kingdom 
Balagbaut (q.\^)- 

1510. —** The Hidalean entered the city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
wont to the castle to see what the ships 
wore doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain ; and round al)out them the brothers 
and (^rentts and wives, raising groat wailings 
and lamontatioDS, thus the festivity of me 
Hidalean was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... so that he sent Jodo Machado 
to the Governor, to speak about terms of 
i)eace. . . . The Governor replied that Goa 
fx>longed to his lord the K. of Portugal, 
and that he would hold no peace with him 
(Hidalean) unless he delivered up the ci^ 
with all Its territories. . . . With vthiw 
reply l>ack went Jo&o Machado, and the 
Hidalean on hearing it was left amaced, 
saying that our people were aons of the 
devil. . . Tbrrecs li. 98. 
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SeeunderSABAlO. 

1646,-—** Trelado de oontrato que ho 
Gouernador Dorn JohSo de Cnstro ffeez com 
o Idalzaa* que d'antes se chamava Zdalefto.” 

— Tamlto, in Suhstdiot, 39. 

1563.— ** And as those Governors grew 
weary of obeying the King of Daquein 
(Deeoan), they conspired among themselves 
that each should appropriate his own lands 
. . . and the great-grandfather of this 
Adelha^ who now reigns was one of those 
captains who revolted ; he was a 'Purk by 
nation and died in the year 1535 ; a very 
powerful man he was always, but it was 
from him that we twice took by force of 
arms this city of Goa. . . — Garcia^ f. 35r. 

fAnd comp. Linjtchoten., Hak. Soc. ii. 199.1 
N.B. — It was the second of the dynasty who 
died in 1635 ; the ori^nal 'Adil Kh&n (or 
Babaio) died in 1510, just before the attack 
of Goa oy the Portuguese. 

1594-5.— ** There are three distinct States 
in the Dakhin. The Nlsam-ul-Httlkiya, 
*Adil Ehiaiya, and KutbU'l-Malkiya. The 
settled rule among them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fought, notwith- 
standing the di-ssensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves. It' was also the 
rule, that when their forces were united, 
Niz^m-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, ’Adil 
IThAw the right, and Kutbii-l-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an im- 
mense force had been collected." — Akhav’ 
A'dt/ia, in EUioty vi. 131. 

IHAUU, s. Ar. Imdmy ‘ an 
exemplar, a leader * (from a root signi- 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after'), a 
title technically applied to the Caliph 
(KkaUfa) or ‘ Vicegerent^* or Succeasor, 
who is the head of Islam. The title 
** is also given — in its religious import 
only — to the heads of the four orthodox 
sects . . . and in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
moscpie who lead,s in the daily prayers 
of the congregation” {JJr. Badger, Omdn, 
App. A.}.' llie title has been perhaps 
Tdost familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of 'Oman; or “ Imaiims 
of Muscat,” as they were commonly 
tenned. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect (Jhddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors. It has not 
been assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since Sa*id bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of last century, but 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Said, tdio reined for 52 years, 
^ing in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oro&n and in Africa, the 
tide has no longer been used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. E. Oeog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late Ool. Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the Imaun, 

E F which other examples will l)e found 
low]. 

1673. — '* At night we saw Muschat, whoso 
vast and horrid Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven does hide. . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Imaum, who is guardian 
at Mahomet's Tomb, and on whom is devolved 
the right of Ca/iphship according to the 
Ottoman belief.” — 220. 

[1753.— “These people are Mahommedana 
of a particular sect . . . they are subject to 
an Iman, who has absolute authority over 
them."— /fawimy, iii. 67. 

[1901.- Of the Bombay Kojas, “ there 
were only 12 Imans, the last a( the number 
. . . having disappeared without issue." — 
Timesy Anril 12.1 

IMAUMBABRA, s. This is a 
hybrid word Imdvi -hdrd, in which 
the last part is the Hindi bard, ‘an 
enclosure,^ &c. It is .applied to a build- 
ing maintained by Siri’a c(>mtnunitie.s 
.in India for the express pur{>ose of 
celebrating the mohUTTlim ceremonies 
(see HOBSbN JOBBON). The sepulchre 
of the Fournier and his family is often 
combined with thi.s object. The Im- 
fimbara of the Nawab As;if-ud-daula 
at Lucknow is, or was till the siege of 
1858, probably the most magnificent 
modem Oriental structure in India. 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a iiios<pie, a college, anil 
a]jartments for the members of the 
religious establishment. The great hall 
is conceived on so grand a stale,” siiys 
Ferguftsoii, “ as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier age.” The 
central part of it forms a vaulb^d a^iart- 
ment of 162 feet long by 63^ wide. 

[1837.-*-“ In the afternoon wo went to 
see the Emaunberra."— Jlfiss Eden, Cp the 
Country, i. 87.] 

Off ALE, V. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an English governor (Vansittort, 
apparently) little more than a century 
ago. [See CAL0BTE.] 

1764.—**! request that you will give 
orders to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of bU 
own people, to aimrehend the said murderers 
and to impale uem, which will be very 
serviceable to traders. TAs Oovemor ef TeUi 
William to the Nawab ; in Leap, 889. 

1768-71.— “The punisbmenta inflicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, espeeially 
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Sttoh a» fftll upon the Indieof . 
ii tbe chief and most terrible/*-^i8S(l»tiBmu#, 
i, 288. This writer prooeeda th give a 
description of the horrible proeeiM, which 
he witneseod. 

INAUM, ENAUM, s. Ar. tVdm, 
‘a gift’ (from a superiorX ‘a favour/ 
but especially in India a gift of rent* 
free land : also land so held. In'amd&r, 
the holder of such lauds. A full detail 
of the different kinds of tn’dm, es[)eciaUy 
among the Mahrattas, will Ije found in 
Wilson, s.v. T!)e word is also used in 
Western India for bucksheesh (q.v.). 
This use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the jiart of an English 
[lolitical traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita- 
tion regarding the in’am lauds and the 
alleged harshness of the Government 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel- 
ing iu the west of India was so 
strong on this subject that bis very 
palank in- bearers at the end of tbeir 
stage invariably jcnned their bands in 
supplication, shouting, '‘In'am! Ixi'am! 
Sahib ! ” 


m»TOrpLite of the 11th century^ by the 
Gbalukya dynasty of Kaly&i^ we find 
the expression the Himalaya to 

the Bridge” {Ind, Antiq, i. 61), i.e. the 
Bridge of Raini^ or ‘Adam’s Bridge,’ as 
our maps have it. And Mahomme^u 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be found below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara also (from the 
14th century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like expressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, ‘the sea,’ and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its l^anks, which 
we still call iiindh* By a change 
common in many j)arts of the world, 
and in various j>arts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an a^irate, atid became (eventually) 
iu Persia Hijidu, and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. Tv^oi for 
the people, for the river, Tir3ucif 

and liiaia for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur- 
ally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some nave iruf^ned that the name 
of the land of Noii (‘ wandering ’),• to 
which Cain is said to have migrated^ 
and which has the Siiiiie coustmanls, 
is but a form of this ; which is worth 
liave had to 
urious statement in some 


INDIA, INDIES, li p. A book 
might be written on this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con- 
nection with it. 

It. ia not easv.if 

a trulv native (t.e Hindu) name for the ! 

whole eouutiy which we .all 1 n<iia ; | MarignoUi) 

but tlie cofurptimi t.crlainly i that certain wistern races were “the 


from an early date. lihaiaUimrsha 
is used a]q)iir<a»Tly iii the Purauas 
witli something like this conception. 
Jamhndmya, a term belonging to the 
mythical cosmography, is used in the 
Buddhist books, and .sometimes, by the 1 
natives of the south, even now. The j 


desieiniauts of Cain.” In the form 
Hidhu see En^d. Bibl. ii. 

2169] India appears* in the great 
cuneiform inscription on the. tomb 
of Darius Hysbuspes nejir Persewlis, 
couple(i with Gaadra (?.c. Ganahdrti, 
or the Peshawar coimtryX and no 


accuracy of ijie definitions India in gtjjl [n some, degree restricted 

some of the Greek and Ibrniaii authors application. In tlie Hebrew of 

slnuya the existence of the same con- and viii. », the form » 

ception of the country that we have or perliai>s rather HiddM (aee 

now; a conception also obvmus m PMUol Mow). The first Greek 
the. iiiodeH o.** sjieech of Hwcii T wng ^vriters to speak of India and the 
and the utluu' ('hmese pilgiinis. ihe i^iaians were Heoataeius of 
A^ka iiiscrmi ions, c. H.C. 250, had 
enumerated ItKliaii kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great in5K’.riptioii at Taiijore, 
of the 11 til century A.D., which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a neat {lart of India, 
the king of lanjo 


t&e same system is "followed, lu 


&njo^ Vlra-Chola, 

, • a 


Miletus, 

Herodotus, and Ctesias (ac. c. 500, c. 

* In mofiit of the important Aaiatn* langtia{m» 
the »ame word indicates the S«a or a River of £h® 
first class ; t.g. Sindhu as here ; in Western Tibet 
G^mtso and Stimatidrang (revr. of 8kt^ ww.uiidr») 
♦ ihe Sea,* which are applied to the Indus and Sut- 
lej (see J. R, Gtog. Soc, xxiil 84-S5); Hebrew yoM, 
aptuied both to the sea and to the Nile ; Ar. btihr : 
Pen. ifaryd; Mongol, dkdai, Ac. Compare the 
Homeric 
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440; c. 400). * The last, though rej^t- { 
ing more fobles than Herodotu^ shows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appj^r in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polysenus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd century. The Greek form 
is 4 or else *The Land of the 

Indians.’ 

The name of ‘India’ mread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on tne banks of 
the Inaus, to the whole peninsubi 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Gan^s ; out also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound- 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising exactness, as 
* India within the Ganges/ whilst the 
darker regions l)eyond appear as ‘ India 
beyond tlie Ganges/ And this double 
conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, lias descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘dark ages’ that the name 
is sometimes found to be used as 
8ynonyinou.s with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ forming the three ])arts of 
the world. Earlier than thi^ how- 
ever, we find a tendency to di^riiui- 
iiatc different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra et extra 
Gangem; and the terms India Major ^ 
India Minor can be traced back to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
application of these terms was various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
liack, as far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Afrh^a. 

ft is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day : 
the Indie$^ les Inde$, (It.) le Indie, &c. 

And we may add further that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
(^IndAa Superior), whilst Kar^olii caUs 
It India Magna and Maama, and calls 


Malabar India Parva, and India 

Infa^. 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which the people 
of Basra still call Hind ; and which Sir 
H. Rawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that region with the HavUa 
of Genesis. fSee Uathay, &c., 55, note.) 

*Tn the woric of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen T’.saiig again we find that by 
bim and his co-religi<mists a plurality 
of Indias was recognised, i.e. five, viz. 
North, (ventral, East, South, and West. 

Here we may riunark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu, 
The Jispirated and Persianised form 
Hind^ as applied to the great country 
heyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs. But when they invaded the 
vallev of the Indus and found it called 
Sindku^ they adojited that name in the 
form Sind, and thenceforward ^Hind 
and jSVwd’ were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two }»arls of a great whole. 

Of the application of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications exteno over 15(X) 
years, we have not space to spivak here. 
On this an<l on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference may l>e made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2iid ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 419 and 425. 

The vague extension of the term 
India to whicli we have referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of ^ Indue' India, to each 
European nation which luis possessions 
in tne East, may be saia, without 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloquial 
use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
writers of the I6th and 17th century 
a distinction is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. To the Dutch- 
man India means Java and its depend- 
encies. To the Spaniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the (3aal 
are not lee Indee Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Reunion ? 

As regards the Weat Indlea, this 
expression originates in the misooneep* 
tion of the great Admiral himaeU^ mo 
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in his memorable enterprise was seek* 
ing, and thought he had foun^ a new 
route to the "indias’ by sail^ west 
instead of east. His discoveries were 
to Spain the Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that thev were not 
identical with the ancient fands of the 
east, and then they became the IF’esU 
Indies. 

Indian is a name which lias heen 
carried still further abroad ; from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposed 
of India, discovered by Colariibus, it 
naturally i>assed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even iiiclud- 
iiig) the Esquimaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of tlie South. 

This m)use no doubt has led to our 
hesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We iLse the 
adjective Indian^ but no modern 
Englishman who has liad to do with 
India ever spe^iks of a man of that 
country as ‘ an Indian.^ Forrest, in his 
Voyitge io Mergu% Uf?es the inelegant 
word Indostanere j but in India itself a 
Hindustani means, as been indi- 
cated under that word, a native of the 
upper Oangetic valley and adjoining 
districts. Among the Gr<Mjk.s ‘an 
Indian’ i'lvSbt) Hajiiired a notable 
specific afiplication. \iz. to an elephant 
driver or mahout (q.v.). 

B.C. c. 486.— “Says Darius the King; By 
'the grace of Orniaz<.l these (are) the countries 
which I have ac*juired besides Persia. I 
have established niy {K)wer over them. They 
have brought tribute to mo. Tliat which 
has l)een said to them by mo they liave 
done, Thev have obeyed my law. Medea 
. . . Arachotia {JlarauriXUiAV Sattagydia 
(TAaUigusk), tiandaria {fJtiddra), India 
(Hidush). . . — On the Tomb of Darius 
at Nakhah-i-Hustam, see Hawlinson^s Hrrod. 
iv, 250. 

B.c. o.^ 440. Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indoe^l, of all 
the inhabitants of A.sia, concerning whom 
anything is known, the IndilllB dwell nearest 
to the east, and the rising of the Sun/* — 
Herodotus^ iii. o. 98 {Rawlinaon). 

B.O.O.300. — “ India then rofvvr 'Is8iirh) 

beiiw four-sided in plan, the side which looks 
to the Orient and that to the South, the 
ooinpasseth; that towards the 
Amtio is divided by the mountain chain of 
from Scythia, inhabited' by that 
®f Soy^ians who are called Sakai ; and 
fourth side, turned towards the West, 
the Indus maika the boiiodary, the biageit 
or naariy sa of all riven after the ime.** 


^Megaslkmesy in DMonts^ ii. 35. (From 
MttUer'e Fragnt, ffuL Ornee., iL 402.) 

A.D. c. 140.-—“ Td ik drd rod IvBoO rp6s 
cw, roGr6 /lOi fsrw i) 'MCkf icoi 
Ts8ol o0roi iarwrap.** — Arrian. Indica, 
oh. ii. 

c. 690.--“ As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the &st by the Persian Sea 
(i.«. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and 3. 
by the countries of Isl&m, and on the N. by 
the Chinese Empire. . . . The lengto of 
the land of the Hind from Uie government 
of Mokrftn, the country of MansUra and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou oomest 
to KanniH and thence passest on to Ibbbat 
(see TIBET), is about 4 month.s, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the 
country of l^nnuj about three months.'* — 
JsUikhrt^ pp. 6 and 11. 

c. 650. — “I'he name of Tien-chu (India! 
has gone through various and confusea 
fonus. . . , Anciently they said Skin-Ut.; 
whiKst some authors called it Now 

conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say lu-ttt."— /fioen Tsaiyg. in FiL 
li. ,57. 

c. 944.—“ For the nonce let us confine 
ourselves to summary notices concerning the 
kings of £find and Hind. The language of 
Sind i.s different from that of Hind - , , 
i. 381. 

c. 1020. -“India (AlHind) is one of 
those plains lK)unded on the south by the 
Sea of the Indian.^. Lofty mountains TOimd 
it on all the other quarters. Through this 
plain the waters descending from the 
mountains are di.scharged. Moreover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn stones that are found in the soil, how- 
ever deep thou mayest dig, — stones which 
near the mountains, whore the rivers roll 
down violently, arc large; but small at a 
distance from the mountains, whore the 
current slackens ; and which become mere 
sand where tlic currents are at rest, where 
the waters sink into the soil, and where the 
soa is at hand — then thou wilt be tempted 
to believe that this country was at a former 

i teriod only a .<»ea which the debris washed 
lown by the torrents hath filled up. . . /* — 
A/-Birun\f in Extracts, Jewm. As. 

ser. 4. 1844. 

,, “Hind is surrounded on the East 
by Chin and M^chln, on the West by Sind 
and K4bul, and on the South by the 
Ibid, in i. 45. 

1205.— “The whole country of Hind, from 
Pershanr to the shores of ttie Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from Siwistto to the 
bills of Chin. . . .*' — Hasan NisOml, in BUiat, 
ti. 236* That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean in the eouHi; 
from Sehwan (un the west bank of the Indna) 
to the mountuns on the east dividing from 
China. 

c. 1500.— “Hodu quae est IndU extna et 
intra Qangem.' — /fiaerti Msmdi (in Hebrew), 
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1563.— -**And had Vaioo da Gama be- 
looged to a nation so glorious as the Romans 
he would perchanoe have added to the 
style of his family, noble as that is, the sur- 
name *Ot India,' since we know that those 
smbols of honour that a man wins are more 
glorious than those that he inherits, and 
that Seipio gloried mofe in the achievement 
which gave him the surname of * JJrkanw/ 
than in the name of Cornelius, which was 
that of his family."— Ramu, 1. iv. 12. 

1572. — Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens: 

** Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gauge 
Hu terreno muy grfide, e assaz famoso, 
^e pela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

£ para o Norte o Emodio cavernoao.^' 

Litsiadas, vii. 17. 

Englished by Burton : 

** Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore ; 

northward the peaks of caved Emddus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore." 

1577.— ** India is properly called that 
great Province of Asia, in the whiche great 
Alexander kepte bis warros, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus Hist, of 

TrauayUf f. 3v. 


The distinct India4i. 

c. 650. — “The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it 
is bounded by a groat sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south ; its 
figure is that of a half-moon.” — Uwen 
Tsang^ in PhL Bituddh.y ii. 58. 

1298.— “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar tf) Kesmacoran {i.e, 
from Coromandel to Mekran), and it con- 
tains 13 great kingdoms. . . . India the 
Iieeeer extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili (i.«. from Cochin-China 
to the Kistna Delta), and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms. . . . AWh (Abyssinia) i.s a very 

n t province, and you must know that 
institutes the Middle India."— Afarro 
PolOf Bk. iii. ch. 35. 

c. 1328.—“ What shall I say ? The great- 
ness of ibis India is beyond description. 
But let this much .suffice ooncoming India 
the Greater and the Lees. Of India 
Tertia 1 eiu say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its raaiw marvels, not liaving 
been there. . . — /Viar Jordanus, p. 41. 

India Uinor, in davijo, looks as if 
it were applied to Afghanistan ; 

1404.—“ And this same Thursday that the 
said Ambassadors arrived at this great River 
(the Oxns) they crossed to the other side. 
And the same day . , . came in the evening 
to a great city which is called Tenmti 
iTemiMb), and this used to belong to India 
3QBor» httt turn belongs to the empire of 


Samarkand, having been conquered by 
Tamurbeo."— Cfav^,§ciii. 119). 

Indies. 

c. 1601.— “He does smile his face into 
more lines than are in the new map with 
the augmentation of the IndlaM. ***^Tvx\flh 
Night, Act iii. sc. 2. ^ 

1653. — “ I was thirteen times faptive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indiea. — TVttvu. 
of Pinio, by H. Cogan, p. 1. 

1826.—“. . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined me to get acciuainted with a 
friend of hers, living as she said guetqne jmH 
dana les Indof, and whom, to my astoni.sh- 
ment, 1 found residing at the Cape of Good 
Hope ." — Jlajji Baba, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
1835, p. ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

c. 1567.— “Di qui (Coilan) a Cao Comeri 
si fanno sottanta duo miglia, f mi si fininse 
la emta delF India." — CV^, Ffdcnci, in 
Ramusiff, iii. 390. 

1598. — “ At the ende of the countrey of 
Camhaia beginnotb India and the lands of 
Decam and Cuncam . . . from the island 
called Da.s Vaguus (road Vatfuas) . . . which 
is the righte coast that m all the East 
Countries is called India. . . . Now you 
must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman ^ or the island Das 
Viiguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Capo of Comonrt, where it endoth."— 
Lirtscl^oten, ch. ix.-x. ; [llak. Soc. i. 62. See 
also under ABADAj. 

c. 1610. — “ fl y a grand nombro dos 
Portugais qui uemeurent ^s ||[)ort8 du cette 
coste de Bcngalo . . . ils n’osoient retoumer 
cn rindC; pour quelque.<i fautos qu'ils y ont 
comrais ." — Pyratd <U Laval, i. 239 ; [Hak. 
S<K5. i. 334]. 

1615. — “Sk»ciorum literi-s, ^ui Mogoris 
ftegiaro incolunt anditum est in India de 
cclebeiTirau Regno illo rjuod Siiniconi Oa- 
taium vocant.”--7'n^^rM/nM, De ChristiamA 
Expedition apud Sinas, p. 544. 

1644.- -(Speaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay.-- “The fruits are nearly all 
the same os those that you get in India, 
and especially many ifasTcM and Caaaaras (?), 
which are like chestnuts.’^ — Booarro, MS, 

It is remarkable to find the term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
the CJourt of the E.I.C. in A^Titing to 
Fort St. Qeor^. They certainly mean 
some part of toe west coast. 

1670.— They desire that dungareea may 
be supplied thence if possible, as “they 
were not procurable on tne Coast of India, 
by reason of the disturbances of Sevajee."— 
Notes and Esets., Ft. i. 2. 

1673.— “The Portugais . . . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them tho 
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4ntBlow at Oraiiia . • . they have added 
some Obriiitiaiis to those fonnerly oonTeiied 
by 8t Thomas, but it is a loud Report to say 
all India.’*— 137. 

1881. — In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign AfFaim calls their Goa Viceroy 
**The Qownor General of India." 

India of the Dutch. 

1876. — The Donan ** is common through* 
out all India. "—/'VVcF, Plant- Kundiyig Woor- 
denhoek, 196. 

Indies applied to America. 

1563. — “And please to tell me . . . which 
is better, this {Radix Ckinue) or the guia/cQo 
of our Indies as we call them. . . — Garcia, 

f. 177. 

INDIAJN. Thin word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
the following passage : — 

A. D. 433*440. 

“ Mid israelum ic woes 

Mid ebreum and indeum, and mid 
egyptura,” 

In GuetVs Kngltsh Rhythms, ii. 86-87. 

But it may be queried whether indnim is 
not hero an error for ixtdcvim ; the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
in the printing of Othello's death -speech — 
“of one whose hand 

Like the base Judean threw a pearl aw-ay," 

Indian used for Mahout. 

B. c. 1 116-105.— “And upon the beasts 
(the elephants) there were strong tow'ers of 
woofl, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices : 
there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men, that fought u))on them, 
beside the Indian that ruled them.” — 
/. Afar(*a&«!«5, vi, 37. 

B.C. c. 160,— “Of Beasts {i.e. elephants) 
taken with all their Indiana there were ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indian, he got possession after the battle 
by driving them ^ether.” — Polybixts, Bk. i, 
cn. 40 ; see ahio iii. 46, and xi. 1. It 
is very curious to see the drivers of 
Cartha^nian elephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Gorthogiutan use. 

B.O. c. 20.— “Tertio die ... ad Thabu* 
sioD castellum immiaens fluvio Indo ventum 
est ; cui feoerat nomen Indna ab elephanto 
dey^us." — Aiw, Bk. xxxviii. 14, This 
Indus or “Indian" river, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

A.D: c. 210.— “Along with this el^hant 
was brought up a female one called Riki^. 
And the wife of their Tndimp being near 
dMth plaoad her child of 30 daya oldb^de 
thia ona. And whan the woman died a 
cartalo marvaHoua attaahmant grew np of 


the Beast towards the child. . . Afbenaeiia 

xiii. eh. 8. 

Tfidiap, for Anglo-Indian, 

1816,—“ . . . our best Indium. In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the coun^ where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elyrium." — 
Rlphinstane, in Life, i. 367. 

INDIGK), B. The plant Indigofera 
iinetorta^ L. (N.O. Le^minosae\ and 
the dark blue dye made from it. Greek 
*J»dtK6y. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
his time to pepper, Tt is also applied 
by Dioseorides to the mineral sub- 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red (F. Adams^ Ap- 
pendix to iJunbar^s Lexicon). [Liddell 
ds Scott call it “a dark-blue dye, 
indigo.” The dye was used in 
Egj’ptian mummy-cloths (TVUkinson^ 
Ayinent Egypt., ed.*1878, ii. 163).] 

A.D. c. 60.— “Of that which is called 
one kind is produced spontaneonaly, 
V>eing as it were a scum thrown out by the 
Indian reods : but that used for dyeing is a 
purple efflorescence which floats on the 
brazen cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim 
off and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch."— v, cap. 107. 

c. 70. — “ After this . . . Indioo {Indicum) 
is a colour most esteemed ; out of India it 
commeth ; whereupon it tooke the name ; 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foame that gathereth about 
canes and reeds: whiles it is punned or 
ground, it looketh blacke; but teing dis- 
solved it yecldoth a woouderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indioo is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In pbysicke 
there is use of this mdico; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe stretch the skin." 
— Plinie, by Pn. Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90, — “This river {Sinikus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has .none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
]^riiaricon. . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are. ... On the other nand there 
are exported Costvs, Bdellivm . . . and 
Indian Black ftfXov, i.e. Indigo).** 

^Periplus, 38, 39. 

1298. — (At Goilum) “They have aim 
abundance of very fine Indigo lynde). Tbts 
is made of a certain herb wmch is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] ie 
put into great veeeels.upon which they poor 
water, and then leave it tiU the whole of 
the plant is decomposed. — Mmrta 
Poh, Bk. iii oh. 22. 
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1684.--** iBdtoo from Zmdi and Cambaia/* 
^Barren, in Hail. ii. 413. 

llldOM. — ** ... for all which wo shall 
buio Ryse, Indioo, Lapes fiocar which theare 
in aboundance are to be hadd.”— jBirdtoood, 
Fir^ Letter Book, 77. 

[1608.-**. . , . to buy such Comodities | 
as they shall finde inhere as Indico, of 
Laher (Lahore), here worth viij* the pouude 
5e>vAis and the beat Btlondri. . . TMrf. 
287. Serckis is Sarkhej, the Sercaze of 
Forbes (Or, Mem., 2nd ed. ii. 204) near 
Ahmadab&d : Sir G. Birdwood with some 
hesitation identities Behndri with Valabhi, 
20 m. N.W. of Bhavnagar. 

[1610.—*‘y!«*7 or Indigue, which is a 
▼iolet-bluo dye ." — Pyrtird de Lavaf, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 246.] 

1610. — '*ln the country thereabouts is 
made some Indigo."— i5/r II. MitidUton, in 
Purchas, i. 259. 

[1616. — ** Indigo is made thus. In the 
prime June they sow it, which the rains 
bring up about the prime September: this 
they cut and it is called the yetcty (H. 
nawiJka, ‘a young plant*), formerly mon> 
tioned, and is a good sort. Next year it 
sprouts again in the prime Augxuit, which 
they cut and is the best Indigo, called Imry 
(H. jari, * growing from the root Otf**)**”"^ 
FoUer, LeUet'i, iv. 241.] 

c. 1670. — Tavernier gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. **They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keep a Linncn-cloath before 
their face.s, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt. , . . Yet . . . they that have sifted 
Inoigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Once 

laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within, ’’—A?. T. ii. 
128-9 ; [ed. Balt, ii. 11]. 

We have no conception what is 
meant hy the following singular (ap- 
jrarently sarcastic) entry in the Indutn 
Vocabulary : — 

1788. — **l]idor|ro— a drug of no estima' 
tion that grows wild in the woods." [This is 
H, iwUtnau, Skt. indroryava, “barley of 
Indra," the WriglUia tinctorio, from the 
leaves of which a sort of indigo is made. 
See ITatf, Econ. IHct. VI. pt. iv. 316. 
“ Indeijd of the species of warm bitters."-- 
Balked, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.] 

^ 1881.—** D^bouvertes et Inventions.— D4- 
cid4ment le cabinet Oladatone ost poursuivi 
par la omlecfaance. Voici un savant chimiste 
de Munieb^qui vieut de trouver le moyen se 
preparer artidoiellement et k irks bon marcb4 
le bleu XniUgo. Cette d6couverte peut 
amener la roine dn gouvernement des Indes 
aoglaisee, qui est d^k menao6 de la banque- 
foute. Lriadigw, eu efVet, est le principal 
artiole da oommeroe des Indes (1); dans 
rAUemagDe, senlement on en importe fstr 
an poor phis de cent einquante nulliodis de 
tanos.*^— JKiers OommertleU Paper, quoted 
inPionmrMaa, Feb- 8- ^ ^ 


INOLEB8, s. Hiud. Jftgfta and 
I^lis. Wilson mves as the explana- 
tion of this; invalid soldiers and 
siptthis, to whom allotments of laud' 
were assigned as pensions; the lands 
so CTautea.” But the word is now 
used as the equivalent of (sepoy’s) 
peneian simply. Mr. • Carnegie, [who 
IS followed by Platts], says the word 
is “ probably "^a corruption of English, 
as pensions were unknown among 
native Governments, whoso rewards 
invariably took tlie shape of land 
assignments.” This, however, is quite 
unsatisfactory ; and Sir H. Elliot’s 
suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the Word was a corruption of invalid 
(which the sepoys may have con- 
founded in some way with English) is 
most probable. 

INTERLOPER, ». One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such as the E.I.C.) which had a 
charter of monopoly. The etymology 
of the word remains obscure. It Iooks 
like Dutch, but intelligent Dutch 
friends have .sought in vain for a 
Dutch original. Onderloopcn, the 
neare.st word we can find, means ‘to 
l>e inundated.’ The hybrid etymology 
given by Bailey, tlnuigh allowed by 
Skeat, seems liardl}' ptvssible. Perhaps 
it is an English corruption from ont’ 
loopen, Mo e\ade, esi^pe, run away 
from.’ [TV>e N.E.D. without hesita- 
tion gives interlope, a form of lean. 
Skeat, in his Cmnse Diet,, 2nd ea.> 
agree.s, and quotes Low' Germ, and 
Dutch interloper, * a runner between.’] 

1627.— “Interlopers in trade, H Attur 
Acad. jia. 54.” — Afiruheu, (What is the 
meaning of the reference?) [It refer# to 
“The Attameyee Acadentic** by Thomas 
Powell or Powel, for -which see 9 ser. Notes 
and Querii‘.s, vii. 198, 392]. 

1680. — *' The oopimissions relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, being con- 
sidered, it is resolved that a notice be 
fixed up warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towns, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Alley or any person belonging to him or 
his liiip without the license of the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall answeare it at their Perill.”— JVofei and 
Bzts,, Pt. iii. 29. 

1681. -“ The Shijm Expectation, Capt 
AUyComand', an utirUmr, arrived in 
ye Downes from Forto 

Dmy, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 16]. 
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[1682.— **Th6 AmtbaTing mxtica of an 
InWrioptr lying In Tittioorin Bay, im- 
mediatdy sent for ye Gounoell to oonsult 
about it. . . **-^PnngUy Diary qf Ft. St. 
Oeo, Ist ser. i. 69.] 

„ ^*The Spirit of Commerce, wBich 
sees its drifts with eagle's eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of tr^ng the con- 
sequence at law , . . since the statutes did 
not authorise the Company to seize or stop 
the ships of these adventurers, whom they 
called mterlopers.”— Onn«'ir Fraymrj»f$t 127. 

1683.—*' If Ood gives me life U) get this 
2*hirmaund into my possession, ye Honble. 
Compy. shall never more l>o much troubled 
with fnterlopen."— i/ed(/eii, Diary ^ Jan. 6; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 62]. 

,, ** May 28. About 9 this morning 

Mr. latileton, Mr. Nodham, and Mr. Ikmg- 
las.s came b) y< factory, and being sent for, I 
were oskefi ‘Whether they did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
iii the Bay of Bengal) ? ^ 

“ Mr. IJttleton answered that, ‘ he did not, 
nor ever intended to trade with any Inter- 
loper.' 

“ Mr. Nedham answered, ‘ that at present 
ho did not, and that ho ct^ine to gott moooy, 
and if any siuh offer should napf«on, he 
w^ouid not rofu'«e it,* 

“ Mr. Douglass answered, ho did not, nor 
ever intended to tmdo with thoni ; but be 
s.nid ‘ whiit Estate ho .should gett here he 
would not .scruple to send it home u^ion any 

Interloper.* 

“And having given thoir respective 
answers tlioy w<sro dismist."-- IhOi, Ilak. 
fioc. i. 90-91. 

1694. — “ Whether y« stmldiers lately .sent 
ui> hath created any jealousy© in y* In- 
terlope : or their own Actions or guilt 1 
know not, but they are so cautious )*■ ©very 
2 or 3 bales y* aro iiackt they immediately 
send on Iward.”— MS. lioHer from Edwa. 
Hern, at Hugiey to the Rt. Wor«hp“ Charles 
Eyre Em. Ayeut /or Affairifs of the Et. 
JDmble. East Jndia Como**, in Ufn gaily &c«. 
l9tJi Sept.). MS. Rtrcora irk India Office. 

1719. . . their busine.s8 in the <Sr>«tA 
Seas was to *»weop thaso coasts clear of the 
French interlopers, which they did very 
effoctnally.’*->-.‘«Ar/w)rf*r’* Voyage^ 29. 

„ “1 wish yi)u would explain your- 

solf ; I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to Im afraid of any of the Company's shiiMi, 
or Dutch ships, I am no interloper.* — 
Rolntucm Crmoe, Pi. ii. 

1730.--“ To Interlope [of infer, L. be- 
tween, and tropru, Dm. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper j 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce." — Dat/rr/'s Engtinh Diet. a.r, 

1760. — “ Bnterlooper. Termo de Com- 
merce de Mer, fort en usage parmi les 
Compagnies des Pays du Nora, comme 
^ngleterre, la Hollande, Hambourg, le 
Dsnemerk, kc. II signifle un vaiseeau d'un 
psrtiottlier qui prat^ue et fr^qnente lee 


C6^ et lee Havree ou Porte de Mer 
^loirads, poor j faire on oommeree dan- 
deenn, ao pidjudloe dee Compe^ee qoi 
Boot aotorisM ellee eeolee h le mire dw 
ces mOmes lieuz. . . . Ce mot se pronooee 
comme s'il tftoit 6crit Eintrsloprt. 11 eet 
emprunt^ de I'Angloie, de enter qoi rignifie 
entrer et entreprendre, et de Looper^ 
Courreur ." — Saxary des Bruetons, DUU (Awv, 
de Commerce^ Noov. ed., Copeobagoe, a.v. 

c. 1812.— ‘‘The fault lies in the olaoee 
which gives the Company power to send 
homo interiopere . . . and is just as 
reasonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon ."— of Dr. Carey^ 
in ir<7/iam Carey, by James Culroes, D.D., 
1881, p. 165. 


IPECACUANHA (WILDES. The 

garden name of a plant curat- 

mviccL, L.) naluruised in ail tropica] 
<x)untries. It has nothing* to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 
powerful emetic, whence the name. 
The true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 


IRON-WOOD. This name k ap- 
plied to several trees in different 
parts ; e.g. Me^ua ferrfo^ L. {N.O. 
Cliiiiiaceae)y Hind, nagkemr; and in the 
Burmese provinces to Xylia dolahri- 
formiSy Benth. 


I’SAT. The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers Assays or 
Isffi/if, from the frequency of this 
apostroydie in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy tlie Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners Akee! 
Akee ! a tradition from the Portu- 
guese Ayni! ‘Here!' In Java the 
Frfuich are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, i.e. the dites-donc ]>eople. 
(See FortHnc\^ Tivo Visits to tne Tta 
Countries^ 1853, p. 52 ; and Notei and 
Queries in China and Japan^ ii. 175.) 

[1863.--“ The Sepoys were , . . invariably 
(nitleil ‘Achaa.* Acha or good is the con- 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
spoken to. . . /’wAfr, 7^r« 1 ears t» 
ChinOf 146.] 

I8KAT, s. Batlines. A marine 
term from Port, cscada {Roehtuky. 

[ISLAM, s. Infn. of Ar. talm, ‘to 
be or become safe * ; the word g^er- 
ally used by Mahonimedana for dieir 
religion. 

[1616.—** Dated in Aohen 1025 Mooidlng 
to the rate of SllUBl.**— Fosler, LeUtr^ It. UK 
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ri817.— ***I*deiiiaiided the debts . 4 . one 
[of the debtors] for the yalew of 110 rTisls] 
u termed SUm /'— qf S. Voum. from 
Jscatra, Oct. 3, 1.0. Records : O.C. No. 541.] 

ISTOOP, s. Oakum. A marine 
term from Port, estofxi {Roebuck). 

ISTUBBUL, s. This usual Hind, 
word for ‘stable* may naturally be 
imamned to be a corruption of the 
Enmish word. But it is really Ar. 
teiably though that no doubt came in 
old times fnmi the Latin eiabulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

ITZEBOO) s. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. Itsi-bu^ 
*one drachm.’ fThe N.E.D, gives 
Uaty itchcy ‘one,’ bu, ‘division, part, 
quarter’]. Present value about l.s‘. 
Marsden says : “ Itzebo, a small gold 

1 >ie«;e of oblong form, being 0*6 inch 
ong, and 0*3 broad. Two 8])ecimens 
weighed 2 dwt. 3 gra. only ” {Numiem. 
Orient.^ 814-5). See Cockers THaryy i. 
176, ii, 77. [The coin does not appear 
in the last currency hat ; see Chamber- 
lairiy Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 99.] 

[1616. ~ “ Ichlbos.’* (See under KO* 

BiJfO.) 

[1859. — “ We found the greatoHi difficulty 
in obtaining specimens of the currency of 
the country, and I came away at last the 
possessor of a solitary ItsibU. These arc 
either of gold or silver ; the gold Itzlbu 
is a small oblong piece of money, intrinsi- 
cally worth about seven and sixpence. The 
intrinsic value of the gold half itzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into a shirt-stud, 
is about one and tenpenco.”— /^. Oliphant, 
Narr. o/Miuion, ii. 232. J 

TZAM ICALUCO, n.p. We often 
find this form in Correa, instead of 
Nizamaluco (q.v.). 


J 


JACK, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy; 
in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 

1353. — . . he should be leading the 
Jaeka^’-Ooi^, ii. 66. 

JAOKi 8. The tree called by 
botiaieta AHccarpm integrifaUa^ L. fib, 


and its fruit. The name, says Drur}s 
is “a corruption of the Skt. word 
Tchackka, wiiich means the fruit of 
the tree ” ( Useful Plants, p. 56). There 
is, however, no such Skt. word ; 
the Skt. names are Kantaka, Phala, 
Panarn, and Phalasa. [But the Mai- 
ayal. chakka is from the Skt. chakray 
‘ round.’] Rheede rightly gives Tsjaka 

i chilkka) as the Malay alaru name, and 
rom this no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca and handed it on to us.. 
“They call it,” says Garcia Orta, “in 
Malavaryarflw, in C-anarese and Guzerati 
panas** ff. 111). “The Tamil form is 
sdkkei, tne meaning of wbich, as may 
be adduced from varioihs use.s to which 
the word is put in Tamil, is ‘ the fruit 
alKuiiiding in rind and refuse.”* 
{Letter frtym Bp. Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt that this is 
the fruit of which Pliny writ**s : 
“Major alia poiiio et simvitate prae- 
cellentior ; ciuo sapient itu-es Indorum 
vivunt. (Folium al;is avium imitatur 
loiigitudine trium cubitorum, latitu- 
dine duum). Fructum e cortice mittil 
adm%rnlnlem sueei duktdine ; ui uno 
qxuitifruos satiei. Arb(*ri iioiuen vaUie, 
|K)ino pluriina cst in Syclvacis, 

expeditionum Ale.\andri tenuino. Est 
et alia similis hnic ; dulcior ]>oino ; sed 
interaneoruin valeturliiii infesia” {Hist. 
Nat. xii. 12). Tlius r<*ndered, not loo 
faithfully, by Phibuiuui Holland : 
“Aiiotliei tree tluTc is in India, 
gre.ater yet than the former ; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaiu ; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf reseml)leth 
birds’ wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it puttf*.th forth at the bark, 
having within it a woiiderfull pleasant 
juice : insomuch as one of them is 
sufficient to mve four men a com^ietent 
and full refection. The tree's name 
is Pala, and the fruit i.s called Ariena. 
Gre#it plenty of them is in the c.ountry 
of the Syciraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions 
and voyages. And yet there is another 
tree mii^ like to this, and beareth a 
fruit more delectable that this Arienay 
albeit the mits in a man’s belly it 
wriugeth and breeds the bloudie nix ” 
(i. 361). 

Stranjro to say, the fruit thus de- 
scribed nas been generally identified 
with the plantain : so generally that 
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(we presume) .the Liniiaean uaine of 
the plantain Musa sapientum^ was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passa^. (It was, I the 

excellent Kumphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
arima with the plantain). Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i. 262), and then 
more positively (ii. 678)^ adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks arierui in the 
Skt, vdTafia, The shrewder OiJde' 
meister does the like, for he, sans 
phrassy uses arienae as I^tin for 
‘ planUiins.* Ritter, too, accepts it, 
and is not staggered even hy tne uno 
q^iatenios miiei. Hiiinholdt, quoth In*, 
often saw Indiana mak<' their meal 
with a very little manioe and three 
bananas of the big kind {Platano-arton). 
Still ]«i.ss suftieed tin* Indian Brahmins 
(sapie7it*‘s)y when one fruit was enough 
fr>r four of them (v. 876, 877). Bless 
the. venerable Prince of Geographers 1 
Would one KniriojfHy even “of tne big 
kind,” make ii dinner for four Gerniaii 
Pi‘ofess£>rs ^ Ju.st as little woulfl one 
plantain siifficc four Indian Sages. 

The wciT<is wliicli w(‘ have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough sliow tliat the jack is in* 
tended ; the fruit growing e cortice {i.e. 
]>iercing the bark rtf the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the 8weetne-s.s, the luonslrous .si/e, are 
in conibiiialioii infallihle. And a.s re- 
gards its being tin* fruit of the sfigeo, 
we may observe that the jack fruit 
is at this day in Travanc<u’e one of the 
staples of life. P>ut tlial Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is 
also manifest. I'lie first tw^o ohiuses 
of his deacri])tioii (Major u/w, Sic. ; 
Folium alas, ^v.) are. found in Theo- 

i dirastus, but apply to two different trees. 
fence we get rid of the puzzle alxait 
the big leaves, wliich Jed .scholars 
a.stray after plantains, and originated 
Musa sapienfnm. And it i.s clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused d^twmtcry in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
rolled three plants into one. Here are 
the jiaissages of Theophrastus : — 

“ (1) And there is another tree which is 
both itMlf a tree of great size, and produces 
a fruit that is wonderfully and sweet. 
This is used for food by the Indian ^es, 
who wear no clothes. (2) And there is yet 
another which has the leaf of a very long 
and reeeinblifig the wings of birds, 
and this they set upon helmets ; ths length 


Is about two cubits. ... (3) There ia 
another tree the fruit of which is long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sweet to the 
taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (*‘*'AXXo rf ^ertr oS 6 Kapror 
fiaspbt Kdi oCk fv0vf dXXd ffsoKiot, iaStb^ 
puEvs\ 7XfKdf. O^oj ip tJ KOiX^t Brr^fiOP 
iroiCi sai dvrrcpri^ap . , .”) wher^ore 
Alexander published a general order against 
eating it.” —(Hist. Plant, iv, 4-5). 


It is Pliny and Theo- 

f diro.'itus were using the same authority, 
ml. neither ujpying the whole of what 
he found in it. 

Tile second tree, whose leaves wrere 
like bird.s’ ^^ings and used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. 
The first wa.s, when we combine the 
additional characters quested by Pliny 
but omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the jack; the third W'as, we suspect, 
the mango (o.v.). The terms long and 
t*rof>ke<l wimld, ]>erha]>.s, answer Ijetter 
to the ]»lantain, hut liardlv the un- 
whulc.sonie etloct. As regards the uno 
uuaternos miict, com jvare Friar Jordanus 
below, on jack : “Bufficiet circiter 
pro qumque per.‘^»nis.” Indeed the 
whole of the Fria^^s ?u‘count i.s w'orth 
comjianng with JMiny’s. Pliny wivs 
that it took four men io eat a jack, 
Jordanus says tiv»‘. But an English- 
man who hall a plantation in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut a jack on his ground 
which took three men — not to eat — 
Imt to carry ! 


As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anything to the 
]uirpo.«e, lK*rause w’e do not know to 
which of the three trees jumbled to- 
gether the names really applied. If 
//ala really ajqdied to the jaek^ j>ossibly 
it may Ik? the Skt, phalasay or panasa. 
Or it* may be merely p7w/<i, ‘a fruit,* 
and the pjissage would then l)e a 
comical illustration of the persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
.stranger in India, on asking the 
que-stion, ‘What on earth is that?’ as 
he well might on his first sight of a 
jticifc-tree with its fruity would at the 

J iresent day almost certainly receive 
or answer: ‘PW hai khudduxiTid — 
‘ It is a fruit, my lord ! * Ariena looks 
like hiranyay ‘golden,* which nUghl 
lie an epithet of the yoefc, but we 
find no such s})ecific application of 
the word. 

Omitting Tlieophrastua and Plinw, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
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Midi! that we find is that by Hwen 
O^sang, who met with it in Bengal : 

c. A.D. 650. — ** Although the fruit of the 
(panata) is gathered in great 
quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
fruits are as big as a pumpkin ; when ripe 
they are of a reddish ]|ellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a (juontity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs ; and when these are 
broken there exudes a juice of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flavour. Sometimes the 
fruit hangs on the branches, os w'ith other 
trees ; but sometimes it grows from the 
roots, like the fo-iing {RailU Chinae)^ which 
is found under the ground."— Jw/ieji, iii. 75. 

c, 1328. — “There are some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqiii ; and the fruit 
is of such size that one is enough for al»out 
five persons. There is another tree that has 
a fruit like that just named, and it is called 
Bloqvi [a corruption of MalagdL nirik/rif 
‘ superior fruit ' J, quite as big and as sweet, 
but not of the same species. Those fruits 
never grow upon the twigs, for these are not 
able to bear their weight, but only from the 
main branches, and even from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very ixK>ts.”— 
IViar JordanuSi 13 - 11 . 

A unique MS. of the travels of Friar 
Odoric, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains the following curious 
passage : — 

o. 1330. — “And there he also trees which 
produce fruits so big that two will l>e a load 
fur a strong man. And when they are eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth ; 
they are of a fr^rant <Kloiir and very 
savouiy ; the fruit is called chabassi.** The 
name is protiably corrupt (perhaps chaaissi f). 
But the passage about oiling the hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the description 
in Baber’s Mtimoirs («ce below), a descrip- 
tion matchless in its way, and which falls 
off sadly in the new translation by M. 
Pavet de Courtcille, which quite omits the 
“haggises." 

c. 1335.— “The Shaki and Bark\. This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age. Their leaves are like those 
of the wamut, and the fruit grow.s direct 
out of the stem of the tree. The fruits 
borne nearest to the ground are the iMtkx ; 
they are sweeter and better-flavoured than 
the ShaU . . etc. (much to the same 
effect as before). — Ibn Baiuta, iii. 127 ; see 
also iv. 228. 

c, 1360. — “There is again another wonder- 
ful tree called Chake-iicirtfire, a« big as an 
oak. Ita fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the branches, and is something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old. It has 
a hard rind like that of our pine-cones, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet ; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
. with the sweetness of honey, and of the best 
Italian melon ; and this also contains some 
600 chaatnnta of like flavour, which are 


oimital eating when roasted." — t/loAn de" 
Jfarignotti, in ChlAay, Ac., 868. 

o. 1440. — “There is a tree oommonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fruit 
resembling a pine-oone, but so big that a 
man can oardly lift it ; the rind Is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the finger. Inside there are some 260 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained in separate membranes. 
These have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of the consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are roasted like chest- 
nuts. And when cast among[ embers (to 
roast), unless you make a cut in them they 
will oxphjdo and jump out. The outer rind 
of the fruit is given to cattle. Sometimes 
the fniit is also found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel the others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. These fmoreover) have no kernels 
inside them, llie tree itself resembles a 
large fig-tree, and the leaves are cut into 
fingers like the hand. The wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed fur many uses. 
The name of the tree is Cachi" (/.r. 
or Tzacchi). — Nivoln df* Conti. 

The description of the leaves . . . **/ohiit 
da modtim pMmi inUrcUU*' — is the only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded the Jack with 
its* congener the bread-fruit (Artocarpus 
incim or innsifoHa). We have translated 
from Poggio's liAtin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in Irulia m the JCVth Cfnturtf 
is far from accunite. 

1530. — “ Another is the huihil. This has 
a very bad look and fla\our (odour ?). It 
looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made inb> a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like a filbert. 

. . . 7’he fruit is VC 17 adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many mb 
their mouths wirh oil before eating them. 
They grow not only from the branches and 
trunk, but from iU You would say 

that the tree was all hung rmind with 
haggises ! " — Lnfdni and Krahne'e Babn^ 
325. Her© kadtiU represents the Hind, 
name kMoL The practice of oiling the 
lips on account of the “adhesive quality” 
(or as modern mortals would call it, ' stioki- 
nesH ’) of the jack, is still usual among natives, 
and is the cause of a proverb on pretnaUire 
precautions : OiUh'k mtit Kafjialy honJ^k wm 
tp\ ! “You have oiled your lips while the 
jack still hangs on the tree !'* We may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Oapgctic districts rendered 
by the natives as Kidhaf jaakkdf Kalhal 
pakkdJ i.tf. “Jack's ripo,"tne bird appwr- 
ing at that season. 

[1647.—“ I consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity . . . one palm grove 
and an area mr planting certain mango trees 
and Jack trees (mangueiras e Jaqiieinui) 
situate in the vill^e of Calangute. . . ." 
^Archiv. Port. Orient,^ fasc. 6, Wo. 88.] 

c. 1690.-*“ In Bircar Haiypoor there are 
plenty of the fmits called KeJkiU end 
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Bwdhui; mjmB of the ftnt are so latige aa 
to be too heavy for. one man to oarrv.'*— > 
OladioiiCi Ayeeti, ii. 25. In Bloohmann a ed. 
of the Persian text he reads harhalf [and so 
in JarrettV trans. (ii. 152),] which Is a Hind, 
name for the Artocarpus Lakoocha of Roxb. 

1668. — “/i. What fruit is that which is 
as big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

0. You just now ate the chestnuts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall eat 
the envelopes of these . . . 

** H. Thev taste like a meluu ; but not 
so good as the better melons. 

“0. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature they arc ill to digest ; or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often i.ssue 
from the liody ijuito unchanged. I don’t 
much use them. They are cfilled in Malavar 
Jacaa ; in Oanarin and Gu%eniti juiuds, . . . 
The tree is a great and tall one ; and the 
fruits grow from the wckkI of the stem, right j 
up to it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits.”- ’■Garcia, f. 111. 

[1598. — “A certain fruit that in Malabar 
is callcil iaca, in t’anara and Ousurate 
/ViJUfrand Punasa, by the Arabian.s Panax, 
by the Persians Punax.’' — Hak. 
Soc. ii. 20. 

[c. 1610.- “The Jaanea is a tree of the 
height of a chestnut.^— /^/norf df Laral, 
Hak. Soo. ii. m. 

[1623. ~“W.c had Ziacche, a fruit very 
rare at this titne.’’— P, dtUa Vaftr, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 264. | 

1673.--“ Without the bjwn (Madrasi grows 
their Rice . . . JawkB, a Coat of .Armour 
over it, like an Hedg-hog’s, guards its 
weighty Fruit."— /^riyrr, 40. 

1810. — “'Hic jack- wood , . . .^t tirst 
yellow, iMKroincs on exfM>siiro to the air of 
the colour t»f mahogany, and is of jis hue 
a grain.”— A/(inrt Grahnv*, 101. 

1878.— “The monstixiu.'^ lack that in it.*? 
eccentric bulk contains a whole nuigarino of 
tastes and .smells.”- -/^A. Robinson, In My 
Indian Garden, 49-50. 

It will be obwrved (hat the older 
authorities mention two varieties of 
the fruit by the naino.s of shnkl and 
barley or iiu.>aihrntion.s of these, dillerent 
kinds according to Jordanus, onlv from 
different jiart^s of the tree according to 
Dm Batutn*. P. Vincenzo Maria (1072) 
also distingui.shes two kinds, one of 
which he culls Oiacha Barrtiy the other 
Oiacha or //tVajtoZc. And Kheede, 
the great authority on Mahiliar plants, 
says (iii. 19) ; 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 30 varieties, distinguished by the 
quality of their fruit, but all may be reduced 
to two kinds ; the fruit of one kind distin- 
guished by plump and sttooulent pulp of 
delidoua honey flavour, being the mralaj 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


of inferior flavour, bring the 

More modem writers seem to have 
less }>erception in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathetically into native 
tastes. Drury sdj^s, however, “Tliere 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey-jack is by far the sweetest 
and best.” 

“ He that desireth U» see more hereof 
let him reside Liidovicus Romanus, in 
his fifth B(K)ke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigaciouns, and Christ<ipherus a 
C(»8ta in his c;^>. of Iaca, and Gracia ah 
Horto, in the Second Bookc and fourth 
Chapter,” saith the learned Paludanus 
. . . And if there he anybody so un- 
reiisoiifible, say we too — by all means 
let him do r) ! [A jwirt of this article 
is derived from the notes to Jordauus 
by one of the present writers. We may 
also add, in aid of such further investi- 
gation, that Paludanus i.s the I-atinised 
name of v.d. Broecke, the commentator 
on Linschoten. “ Ludovicus Bomanus ” 
ismirold friend NTartlieina, and “Gracia 
ab Horto” is Garcia De Orta.] 

JACKAL, s. Tlie aureuiy L., 
s(*l(hmi .seen in the daytime, unless it he 
lighting with the vulture.s for carrion, 
hut in shrieking multitudes, or rather 
what seem imiltitude'i from the noise 
tliMV make, entering the j»reeincts of 
village^*, towns, of Calcutta itself, after 
dark, and startling the newcomer with 
their liideous yell.'-'. Our word is not 
apjiiirently Anglo-Indian, Ixdng taken 
fitim the Turkish ckakdL But the 
Pers. iihmjhdl is oK»se, and Skt. srigdlay 
‘the howler,’ is probably the first form. 
The eoniiiion Hind, word is [‘the 
greedy one,’ Skt. undh], Tlie jackal 
takes the place of the fox as the object 
of hunting ‘meets’ in India; the in- 
digenoii.s fo,\ being too small for sport, 

1554. — “Non prociil indc audio magnum 
claraorcin et volut hominum irridentium in- 
sultantiuinque voce.s. Interrogo quid sit; 
. . . narrant mihi ululatum esse bcstianim, 
qiias Tutcro ClacalM vocRut. . . .'*-—Bu$heg. 
Bpist. i. p. 78. 

1615. — “The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and sheepe for feare of lacoala 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), whereof 
an infinite number do lorke in the obscure 
vaults.”— i&iiciyj, JMatiimy fto., 206. 

1616. —“. . . those jMkalla seem to bo 
wild Doggs, who in great oompaniee nm 
up and down in the silent ni^t^ mttoli 
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diiquieting the peace thereof, by their roost 
hideous noyse. ”—2Vrry, ed. 1465, p. 371. 

1663.--** lie achekal est vn espkse de chien 
aaurage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
tern, et sort la nuit criant trois ou quatre 
fois h certaines hoiires ." — De la Boitflaye-le- 
OouZf ed. 1657, p. 254. 

l672: — ‘* There is yet another kind of 
beast which they call Jackhalz; they are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in- 
habitants besot the graves of their dead 
with heavy stones ." — Batdaens (Germ, ed.), 
422. 

1673.— ** An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox)." — Fryer ^ 63. 

1681.—** For here are many Jackalls, 
which catch their Henea, some Tigres that 
destroy their Cattle ; but the greatest of all 
is the King ; whoso endeavour is to keep 
them ptjor and in want.'* — Ceylon^ 87. 
On p. 20 he writes Jaioh. 

1711. — ** Jackcalls are remarkable for 
Howling in the Night ; one alone making 
as much noise as throe or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different N<ites, as if there were 
half a Dozen of them got together.”— 
Locky^y 382. 

1810. — Colebrooke {Essays^ ii. 109, [Lift^ 
155]) s^lls sbakal. But jackal was already 
English. 

c. 1816.— 

** The jackal's troop, in gather'd cry, 

Bayed from afar, complainingly.” 

Siege of Corinthf xxxiii. 

1880. — **7'he mention of Jackal* hunting 
in one of the letters (ot Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun-fire.” — Sat. Rev. Fob. 14. 

JACK-SNIPE of English sportsmen 
is GMinago gallinula, Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, G. scolopucinttSy 
Bonap. 

JACKASS COPAL. This is a 
trade name, and is a capital a})ecimen 
of Hobson- Johson, It i.s, according to 
Sir R. Burton, \Zan7nbar^ i. 357], a cor- 
ruption of chatcazi. There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanziliar 
market. 1. Sandaran m'i% or ‘Tree 
Cojjal,* gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it (Trachylobium Mossam- 
biemse). 2. Chakdzi or chakazzi, dug 
from thq, soil, hut seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1. 
3. The genuine Sandarusiy or true Copal 
(the AnimJ of the English market), 
which is also iossil, but of ancient 
production, and bears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. Kirk in 
J. Linn. Soe. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of chtJtdssi we have no 
authentic information. But consider- 


ing that a pitch made of copal and oil 
is used in Kutch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a purpose, we may suggest as probable 
that tne word is a corr. of jahdziy and 
= ‘ dAtp-copal.’ 

JACQUBTE, Town and Cape, n.p. 
The name, prcq)erly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme west 
horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, where 
stands the temple of Dwarka (q-V.). 
Also a]>plied by the Portuguese to the 
Gulf of Cutcli. (See quotation from 
Camoens under DIUL-SIND.) The last 
iiimortiint map which gives this name, 
so far iis we are aware, is Aaron Arrow- 
smith’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka apiienra undt*r the name 
of Juggut. 

1525. — (Mclet)uyaz) “hi>kl» the revenue of 
Crystna, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage of 
gentoos which is called Cryma. . . 
Lnnhran^a das Coums da India^ 35. 

1.5,53.—** P’rom the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that hoathonism, 
with a noble town, to onr city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues .” — Barroiy 
I. ix. 1. 

1555, — “ Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where wo descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea- weeds ." — Sidi 'dfi, p. 77. 

[1563.— ** Poswod the point of Jacquette, 
whore is that famous temple of the Hesbutos 
(see EAJP00T)."~-JBttrT»5, IV. iv. 1.] 

1726. — In Valontyn’s map wo find Jaqucta 
marked as a town (at the west {loint of 
Kathiawar) and Knceada da Jaquete for the 
Gulf of Cutch. 

1727. — *‘'lTio next Kea-p>rt town to Baety 
is Jigat. ft stands on a Point of low Land, 
called Cape Jigat. The City makes a good 
P'igure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples.”— A. llamilton, i. 135 ; [ed. 1744 J. 

1813.— ** Jigat Point ... on it u a 
pagoda; the place where it stands was 
formerly called Jigat More, but now by the 
Hindoos Darecur {i.e. Dwarka, q.v.). At a 
distance the pagoda has very much the 
appearance of a shif; under sail, . . . Great 
numbers of {nlgrims from the interior visit 
Jigat pagoda. . . AftZ6i#ra, i. 150. 

1841. — ** Jigat PoirU coWed also Dwarka, 
from the laigo temple of Dwarka standing 
near the cooAV*^Hor»burgh, Directory, 6th 
ed., i. 480. 

JADE, a. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so 
wonderfully wrought in that and 
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other Asiatic countries ; the ycuhm of 
the Persians; nephrite of mineralo- 
gists. 

The derivation of the word has l)een 
the subject of a good deal of coutro- 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the ycuiji-tdeh, the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakinth, cpioted in a 
note with which we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
a bezoar (q.v.). 

M^or Raverty, in his translation of 
the TabaJkdt-i-Ndsiri, in a ]»assage re- j 
f erring tc) the regions of Tukharistan 
and Bamian, has the following : “ That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost jiarts 
of the countries of the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejfulah [jade], and other 
.[jirecious] things” (p. 421). Oii be- 
jddak his note runs : “ The name of 

a gem, by some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a .species of 
sapphire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however cliieHy. if m^t altogether, .sug- 
gested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets coinfMuinded of bpjmUi, as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade nirely is. And Prof. Max 
Muller, in an interesting letter to the 
T%me»^ dated Jan. 10, 1880, state,s that 
the name jade wfus not known in 
EurojH» till after the discovery of 
America, and that tlie jade l)rougIit 
from America was called by the 
Sj-Miniards pmira de ijada, bec.yise it 
was suppc»sed to cure pain in the 
groin (Sp. ijada) ; for like reajw,ms to 
which it wfis called lapis nephrittcus^ 
whence nephrite (see Bailey, below). 
Skeat, 8.V. says ; It is of unknown 
origin ; hut probably Orieutiil. l*rof. 
Cowell finds yedd a material out of 
which ornaments are made, in the 
IHvydmddna ; hut it does not seem 
to be Sanskrit.” Prof. Muller’s ety- 
mology seems incontixivcrtible ; but 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of curious etymological co- 
incidences of this kind, [Prof. Max 
Muller’s etymology is now accepted by 
the N.E.D. and bjr Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of his Concise IHd, The 
latter adds that ijada is connected with 
the Latin ilia,] 


[1505.— ** A kinds of greene stones, which 
the Spaniards oaU Piedras it^J*^** and we 
vae for apleene 8tonea."->i2a/fi^A, Discov. 
Oviafut, 24 (quoted in N.S,D,),] 

1730.— ** Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on tbe colour of Olive, esteem^ tor its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Turh and 
Pofet, who adorn their One Sabres with it ; 
and said to bo a preaervativo against the 
nephritick Colick.” — Bailey* s King. Diet, s.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from Pers. jddu, 
Skt. ydtuy conjuring, magic, hocus- 
•|x>cus. 

[1826.— “‘Pray, sir/ said the barber, ‘is 
that Hanscrit, or what language ? ' * May be 
it is Jadoo,' I replied, in a solomn and deep 
voice .” — Baruiumng Hart, cd. 1873, i. 127.] 

JAlDCOQUB, s. Properly Hind. 
jadUghar, ‘ conjuring- house ’ (see the 
last). The term commonly applied by 
natives to a Freemasons’ Lodge, when 
there is one, at an English sUtion. 
On the Bombay side it is also called 
Shaitan khdnn (see Burton’s Sind Re-^ 
visited), a name consonant to the ideas 
of an Italian pric.^^t who intimated to 
one of tlie jiieseul writers that he had 
heard the rai.sing of the devil was 
practisi^d at Miisonic meetings, and 
asked hi.s friend’s opinion as to the 
fact. In S. India the L^xlge is called 
Talai-v^ta-Kovil, ‘('ut-he;id Tenipl^* 
because part of the rite of initiation is 

3 osea to consist in the candidate’s 
lading cut off and ])ut on again. 

JATNA, JAPNAPATAM, n.p. 

The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and capital of the Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula which forms the 
northernmost j«rt (U' Ceylou. The 
real name is, according to Emerson 
Teniient, Yalvannan, and it is on the 
whole nrolvable that this name is identi- 
Cfil witn the tialihi (Pi'om.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tamil 
name as VttrJtppdna7n, from yazh-pdnan^ 
‘a lute-i>la\er ; “called after a blind 
minstrel ot that name from tlie Chola 
country, who by permission of the 
Singhalese king obtained possession of 
Jatfiia, then uninhabited, and intit)- 
dneod there a colony of the Tamul 
peo]»le.”] 

1653.—“. . , the Kingdom Triquinamal^, 
wbtoh at tbe upper eud of its coast adjoins 
another called Jafanapatam, which stands 
at the northern part of the island.” — Airret, 
HI. ii. cap. i. 

0 . 1566.— InCasarede'Federiciitiswritten 
CHanifaapaUn.-'AamKfte, iil. 380v. 
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[JAPFBT, B. A screen or lattice- 
work, made ^nerally of bamboo, used 
for various purpo^ such as a fence, a 
support for climbing plants, &c. The 
ordinary Pers. ja'farl is derived from 
a person of the name of Ja'far; but 
Mr. Platts suggests ^ Jiat in the sense 
under consideration it may be a corr. 
of Ar. zafir^ ‘a braided lock.* 

[1882. — ** Of vines, the branches must 
also be equally spread over the jaffry, so 
that light and heat may have access to 
the whole." — Trims. Ayri. Jlort. Stn-. Ind. 
ii. 202.] 

JAGGEBT, s. Coarse brown for 
almost black) sugar, made from tiie 
sap of various palms. The wild date 
tree (Phoenix sylvestrisy Roxb.), Hind. 
khajuTy is that which chiefly supplies 
palm-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Bengiil. But 
the ])almyra, the caryota, and the coco- 
jjalin all give it ; the first as the staple 
of Tinnevelly and northern Ceylon ; 
the second chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
where it i.s known to Euro|ieans as the 
Jaggery Palm (kitrd of natives) ; the 
third is much drawn for toddy Opv.) 
ill the coast districts of Western India, 
and this is occasionally boiled for sugar. 
Jaggery is usually made, in the form of 
small round cakes. Great ipiantities 
are produced in Tinnevelly, where the 
cakes used to pass as a kind of currency 
(as cakes of salt used to pas.s in parts 
of Africii, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to .some snull extent. In 
Bombay all rougli unrefined sugjir-stuff 
is known by this name ; and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared .sugar is classified in the tariff 
of the Railways tlieve. Tlie word 
jaggery is onlv linotlier form of sugar 
(q.v.), being like it a corr, of the Skt. 
mrkardy Konkani salchtrdy [Malayal. 
chakkard, whence it passed into Port. 
jagarayjii{ira]. 

1516.— ** Sugar of palms, which they call 
XMgmi.**— Barbosa, 59. 

1553. — Exports from the Maldives '^also 
of fish-oil, coco-nuts, and J^ara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar." 
— Barros, Dec. 111. Uv. iii. cap. 7. 

1561.— Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees.”— Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 

1563.— ** And after they have drawn this 
pot of pura, if the tree gives much they 
draw another, which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
call ]agra.”-*-f?ama, f, 67* 


0 . 1567.— “There come every yeere from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteene 
great Shippes (to Ohaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Oiagra.”— Cossar Frsdmkry 
in HsJtl. ii. 344. 

1598. — “Of the aforesaid sura they like- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra; 
they seeth the water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it becometh .sugar, but it is little 
e.steeinod, because it is of a browne colour.” 
— Linsi'koteny 102 ; [Hak. Soo. ii. 49]. 

1616. — “Some .small quantity of wine, but 
not common, is made among them ; they 
call it liaak (.see ARRACK), distilled from 
Sugar, and a spicy rinde of a tree called 
Jagra."— Tr/rv, ed. 1665, p. 365. 

1727. — “The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 
produceth Ja|fff6rT, a kind of sugar, and 
Copera (see COPRAH), or the kernels of the 
Nut dried."— .4. Hamilton, i. 306 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 308). 

c. 1750*60. — “Arrack, a cotirse sort of 
sugar Ciilled Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it " (coco-palm). —(Jrose, i. 47. 

1307. — “The Tari or fermented juice, and, 
the Jagory or in.spissated juice of the Pal- 
mira tree . . . are in this country more 
esteemerl than those of the wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Bengalese." 
— F. Buenamn, A/ywrr, Ac., i. 5. 

1860. — “ In this state it is sold oh jaggary 
in the bazaars, at ul)Out three farthings per 
pound ."-- iky ton, iii. 524. 

JAGHEEB, JAGHIBE, s. l\rs. 
jdglr, lit. ‘ place-holdirig.* A hereditary 
assignment of land ana of its rent as 
annuity. 

[c. 1590. — “ FarmAn’i-zahits are issued for 
. . . appointments to jagirs, without 
military service." — .lia, i. 261. 

[1G17.— “ Hee quittes diuers .small Jaggen 
to the King."-— iSVr T. Ror, Hak. Soc. ii. 449.] 

c. 1666. — “. . . Not to siioak of what 
they finger out of the Pay of every Horse- 
man, and of the number of the Horses ; 
which certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghim, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.”— Bcraicr, E.T. 66 ; [ed. ConttahU. 
213]. 

1673. — “It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villages; over 
which the (Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the JaggMli or 
diocese of another.”— /’rysr, 120. 

„ “ JagMh, an Annuity."— /5»d. /tufeur, 
vi. 

1768. — “ 1 say, Madam, I know nothing of 
books ; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a Jwlllrtt 
I can talk roy two hours without feelii^ 
the want of them.”— Mr. Lofty, in TAe 
Qood-Natuifid Many Act ii. 
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1778.— "Sboidd H b« more egr e eo bl e to 
the jpertiee, Sir Matthew will eottle aptm 
^ John and hie liady, for their joint Urea, 

A jMKgUnl 

** TAomos. — The term if Indian, and 
means an annual Income,'* — FooUt Tkti 
Ndboby i. 1. 

We believe the traditional staiic^ pn>- 
nunciation in these pasaages «ia Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag Mtrt ) ; 
and this is also the pronunciation given in 
some dictionaries^ 

1773 . — << , , . Jaghirea, which were always 
rents arising from lands." — Omu^ ed. 1803, 
ii. 52. 

1809. — He was numinally in possession of 
a larger jaghlre."—//rf. Vahntia, i. 401. 

A territory adjoining Fort St. George 
was long known as the JaghirO, or 
Cimpan^i Jag[hir6, and is often so men- 
tioned in histories of the 18th century. This 
territory, granted to the C'ompany by the 
Nabob of Aiwd in 1750 and 1763, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorato of Chen- 
galput and present ('ollectinite of Madras. 

[Til the following the reference is to I 
the Jirgah or trinal council of the ! 
Pallian trii»c.s on the N.W. frontier. 

(1900.— ** No doubt ufKm the occasion of 
Ijord Ounson’s introductitm to the Wariris 
and the Mohmunds. he will inform their i 
Jagirs that he ha.s long since written a 
lKv.>k about them." — OotttnnjMrarg j 

Aug. p. 282.] I 

JAGHBBRDAE, s. P.^H. jilglr^ 
d(fr, the holder of a jagheer. 

[1813.— . . in the Mohratta empire the 
principal Jaghiredars, or noble.s, ap|>ear in 
the field, . . — Forlm^ Or, Metn. 2nd ed, 

i. 328.] 

1826.— “The Resident, many officers, 
men of rank . . . jaghaerdan, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my father.*’— Paftiwrany Hari, 389; [ed, 
1873, ii. 259]. 

1883. — **The Sikhs administered the 
country by means of Jagheardan, and 
paid them by their jaghaaxti : the 'Engli.sh 
administered it by highly paid Bntish 
officers, at the same time that they en- 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce grand material refomw.” — 
Boswortk Smith, L. of Id, Lawrenjce, i. 378. 

JAIL-KHANA, a. A hybrid word 
for ‘ a commonly used in the 

Bengal Presidency. 

JAIN, s. and adj. The non-Brah* 
manical sect so called ; believed to 
refjresent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency, ' There are a 
few in Mysore, Canm, and in some 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen* 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various ^rtsof Central and Northern 
India and^har. The Jains are gener* 
ally merchants, mid some have l>een 
men of enormous wealth CoU^ 

brooki^s Essays, i. 378 seqq , ; [Lassen, in 
Ind, Aniiq, ii. 193 seqq,^ 258 The 

name is Skt. jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
applied to certain saints worshipp^ 
by the sect iu the place of cikIs ; it is 
also a name of the Buddhas. An 
older name for the followers of the 
sect api^eiirs to have been Nirgrantha, 
‘without l>ond,* j>roT)erly the title of 
Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yatis), 
[and in ])articular of the Digambara 
or ‘ sky-clad,’ naked branch]. (BnmeUy 
S, Jiulmn Palaeography, p. 47, note.) 

[c. 1590.— “Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful .system was .lina, also called 
Arhat, or Arhant."— J la. ed. Jarreit, iii. 188.] 

JALBBBOTB, s. Jamt, A 
marine corniption of jolly-boat (Roe- 
I buck). (See GALLEVAT.) 

JAM, s. Jam. 

a. A title ]>orne by certain chiefs in 
Kutch, in Kathiiiwar, and on the 
lower Indus. The derivation is very 
obscure (see Elliot, i. 495). The title 
is proliahlv Biluch originally. There 
are several Jams in lA^wer Sind and 
its lK)rders, and notably the Jdm of 
Las Bela State, a w'ell-knowii depend- 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea. [Mr. 
Longworth Dames writes : “ I do not 
think the word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
in the Bahxdii language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer- 
rine to the tribes of the Indus valley 
w^itliout regard to the modem bouna- 
aries of the province of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, but by indigenous tribes 
of Rajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Musiilmans. The J&m of Las Bela 
belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera QhfizI 
Kh&n District it is used by certain 
local notables of this cl^ none of 
them Balochea. The principal tribe 
there using it is the Udh&na. It 
is also an honoriftc title among the 
Moohia of Deia Oh&xl Khin town.*] 
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[c. 1690. — On the Gujarat 'side towards 
the aouth is a Zamlnd^ of note whom they 
call Jdm. . . — Aln^ ed. Jarrett^ ii. 250. 

[1843.-See isder DAWK.] 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. zdni^ pi. 
azwdm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of IG14 under JASK. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mohit of 
8idi 'Ail, published in the J. As. ^oc. 
Bengal. It would appeiir from J. Priu- 
sep's remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron J. 
Hammer writes to Prinsep : “ Con- 
cerning the measure of azwdm the first 
section of the I lid. chapter explains 
as follows: ‘The zdm is either the 
practical one i^arfi)^ or the rhetorical 
{istilCihl — but this the acute Prinsep 
suggests should be astarldhi, ‘pertain- 
ing to the divisions of the astrolabe *). 
The practical is one of the 8 jwrts 
whicn day and night are divided ; the 1 
rhetorical (but read the adrolahic) is 
the 8th part of an iiicli (isdha) in the 
ascension and descension of i lie stars ; 
... an explanation which hi‘l]>s me 
not a bit to understand the true 
measure of a ztiw, in the reckoning of 
a ship’s course.” Prinsep then eluci- 
dates this: The zdin. in practical par- 
lance is sfiid to be the 8th pirt of day 
and night ; it is in fact a nautical 
ivatch or Hindu pahar (aev PUHUR). 
Again, it is the 8th ti?irt of the ordinary 
inch, like the jaa or barleycorn of tlie 
Hindus (thc! 8th part of aii aiujul or 
digit), of which jaw, r.dm is jxi.ssildy a 
corruption. Again, tlie isdha or inch, 
and the zdm or \ of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angh*-in.strii- 
ments of the Arab navigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi ’Ali’s book that the isdha ’ was very 
nearly equal to 9(>' and the ’..dm to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
among Arab mariners, that tlie term 
zAtQ was still well know'ii to nautical 
people as 1 of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation ; it w'as also 
stated ti> be still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see J.A.S.B. v. 642-3). 

1013. — “J’ai parl^ do 8<?rira (read 

Sarbeua) qiii est situ€e k rextromil^ de 
nie de lAoieri, ilcent^vingt tkmk de Kala." 
— AjM-al Hinrlf ed. Van dec Lith H Marcel 
DeinCf 176, 

„ “Un inarin m*A rapportd qu'il 
aToit fait la traverses de B4rira ISarbasta) k 
la C^e dans an SaerdMiq (see SAHBOOK). 
‘Nona avkms paicoum,* diMl, ‘un espaoe 


de dnquante aiwUL lofsan'ime temp6te 
fondit sur noire embaroation. . . . Ayant 
fait de I'eau, nous remlmes k la voile vers 
le Sonf, suivant sea instructions, et nous y 
abord&mes sains ot saufs, aprki un voyage 
de quinze iftmA”— pp. 190-91. 

1564. — “26th Voyage from CaliaU to 
Kardafyn '* (see GDARDAFUI). 

“. . . you run from CalicvA to Kolfaini 
{i.e. Kalpeni, one of the lAiccadive Ids.) 
two s&ms in the direction of W. by S., the 

8 or 9 s&ms W.S.W. (this course is in the 

9 degree channel through the Laccadives), 
then you may rejoice as you have clear 
of the islands of Am/, from thence W. by N. 
and W.N.W. till the jx>le is 4 inches and a 
quarter, and then Iruo west to Kardafun." 

****<■ 

“27th VoYAi.v, /yam I)!{i to Malacca. 

“ Leaving Lhn you go first S.S.K. till the 
polo is .** inches, and side then bjwards the 
laml, till the distance between it and tho 
ship is siv z&ms ; from thouco you steer 
S.S.K. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degree'*, first till the fartadaiu 
' .i and y in the Little Bear) are made by a 
»|iinrtor less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S.K. till tho farkadain are 71 inches, fnmi 
thence true east at a nite of 18 z&ms, then 
you have pa.Msed Ceylon ." — The Mokit^ in 
J.A.S.B. V. 465. 

The meaning of this last rautier is: 
“Steer S.S.K. till you ar<J in 8® N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape ('omorin); make then a little 
more e;isting, Imt keep 72 miles \>6tween 
>ou and the coast of Ceylon till you find the 
(B and y of Cr-si Minor h.ave an altitiidc 
of only I’/" 24' (1.^. till you are in N, lat. 
IT or 6"'), and then .steer duo oast. When 
you have gone 216 mile** you will be quite 
clear of ('eyion." 

1625. We cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is disUint from Cai«, which 
'WO left behind us, 24 giam. Giam is a 
measure >'>erl by tho Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Pur^iian Calf ; and every giam 
w equ.il to 3 leagues ; in'*omuch that from 
(^ais to Kharg we h.'td in.ide 72 lengue.H.''— 
J*. della ^W/^, ii. 816. 

JAMBOO, JUMBOO, s. ^rh*‘ Uose- 

apph*, Kiujcnia jamhosy L. Jambosa 
valgari.'iy liecaml. ; Skt. jamhUy Himl. 
yam, Jamhuy jamrfdy Thi.s is the 

use m Bengal, hut there is great 
confusion in application, Vxith col- 
loquially and in hfXika. The name 
jamhu is ajqilied in some parts of 
India to the exotic guava (q.v.), as 
well a.s to other species of KvgerUa; 
inclu(iiii|^ the jdmmi (see JAMOON), 
with which the rose-apple i.s often con- 
founded in Ixioks. They are very 
different fruits, though tliey have both 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under JAMOON). [Mr. Bkeat notes that 
the word is applied by tlie Malays both 
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to t!ie ro6e-ap|>le and the guava, and 
Wilkinson (Dtct. 8.v.) notes a large 
numbet of iruits to which the name 
jamhH is applied.] 

Qarcia de Orta mentions tbe rose- 
apple under the name lamboa, and 
says Q56d) that it had Wn recently 
introauced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Euaenia Malac- 
L., which is stated in Forbes 
Watson’s Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called in Bengal Maldka JamrAif 
and in Tamil Maldkd maram t.e, 

‘ Malacca tree.* The Skt. name jambu 
is, in the Malay language, applied with 
distinguishing adjectives to all the 
species. 

[1598.— -“The trees whereon the lambos 
do grow are as great as Pluintroes.” — 
Linichottn.^ ilak. Sue. ii. 31.] 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Giambo d’India with groat precision, and 
also the Giambo di China— no doubt J. 
fnalarcmsia- -h\it at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673. — ** In the South a W<K>d of Jamboes, 
Mangfies, Cocoes.” — Fryer, 46. 

1727.— “Their Jambo Mu farm (at ikm) is 
very Iwautiful and pleasiint.”— 
i. 255 ; [od. 1744. i. 258], 

1810,““ The jumboo, a species of rose* 
applo, with its flower like crimson tassels 
covering every jxvrt of the stem,”-' 3/a r<a 
OraJiatHf 22. 

JAMES AND MARY, n.p. The 
name of a famous sand-bank in the 
lT(X)gly R. ImjIow Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a ship. It is 
mentioned under 1748, in the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Lmig^ 
p. 10. It is a common allegation that 
the name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jal mari^ with the supposed 
meaning of ‘dead water.* But the 
real origin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Bird wood has shown, out of India 
Office records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the JaTnes and 

Mary” in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank {Letter to the Courts frenn 
Chuitanuttee, Dec. 19, 1694). f/ife- 

jxni on Old Records^ 90.] This shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English PiUd, 1711. 

JAHHA,8. p. — H. jdwitt, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in coniposi- 
tion, see PYJAMHA8. Also stun for 
clothing, Ac., e,g. mom -Jama, wax- 
cloth. [‘*The Jama may have been 
2 F 


brought by the Ary^ans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thorouehlv Indian and c^ncient date” 
{Rajenaralala Mtira^ iMo-Aryaniy i. 
187 $eq,] 

[1813.—-“ The better sort (o^ Hindus) wear 
... a jama, or lon^ gown of white calico, 
which 18 tied round the middle with a 
fringed or embroidered sash.*’ — Forces, Or. 
Mem, 2nd ed. i. 52]. 

JAMOON, a. .Hind, jdmun, jdmar^ 
jdmlij &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jambolanay Lamk. {Calyptranthes jam- 
bolana of Wjlldenow, Syzygium jamho- 
lanum of Decand.) This .seems to be 
confounded wdth the Eugenia jamhoSy 
or Rose-apple (see JAUBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
which Mr. Erskiiie justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
I apparently, as re^rds the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. The latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. The name jambA 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bomimy, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of. In native 
practice the stones of this fruit have 
rieen alleged to l>e a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13**. —“The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call jamils, 
and which resembles an olive , it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
“/6n BatutQf ii. 191. Klsewhere the trans- 
lators write tekoumo^n (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530.-— “Another is the jamOA. ... It 
is on the whole a fine looking tree. Its fruit 
resembles the black grape, nut has a more 
acid taste, and is not very good.” — Baber^ 
325, The note on this runs: “This, Dr. 
Hunter says, is the Eugenia Jambolaua^ the 
rose-apple ( Eugenia jambolana, but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
jambu,— D,Vf,), The jdman has no resem- 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

1563.—“ I will eat of those olivesi, , at 

least they look like such ; but they are very 
astringent humHau) as if binding,—, and 
yet they do look tike ripe Cordova olives. 

“0. They are called jninbolonM» and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove ; in its leaves the tree resemblee 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
of the country don’t bold this fruit for very 
wholesome.”— (Torcid, t Illy. 
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1S60.~-MTIm Indian Jamil. ... It if a 
ncMe iraa, which adorns some of the coast 
▼illages oad plantation^ and it pfodiioas a 
damson-like fpoiti with a pleasant sub-aoid 
flairovr;"-- iiiirfoiii in J,R,G.S. iz. 36. 

JAHCADA, a. This name was 
mven to certain retponaible guides in 
we Hair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing their security 
with their own lives, like the Bhhts 
of Guzerat The word is Malay&l. 
ehannddam (t.s. changngddam^ [the 
Madras Oloss. writes eharmdtamy and 
derives it from Skt. sanghdtOy * union ’]), 
with the same spelling as that of the 
word given as the or^n of jangar or 
‘a raft.’ Tnese jancadas or 
jangadas seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus : I 

1543. — ** This man who so resolutely died 
was one of the jangadas of the Pasode. 
They are called jangadas because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send as guardians of the 
houses of the Pt^odes in their territories, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
and good cavaliers. Such guardians are 
called jangadaik and have soldiers of guard 
under thorn, and are as it were the Coun- 
sellom and Ministers of the affairs of the 
pagodes, and they receive their maintenance 
from the establishment and its revenues. 
And sometimes the king chafes them and 
appoints others.” — Correa^ iv. 

c. 1610. — ** I travelled with another Cap- 
tain . . . who had with him these Jaagai, 
who are 'the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, .and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in case of any dispute with the Nairs.”— 
Pgrard de Laeal, ch. xxv. ; [Hak. Soc. i 339, 
and see Mr. Gray’s note in coco]. 

1672. — “The safest of all joumeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Samonn, if you travel with 
CMaaoadu^ the most perilous if you go 
alone. These Qianoadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to gnarantee the safety of travellers.” 
— P. Vinemizo Marioj 127. 

See also Chungathumf in Burton*t Goa, 
p. 198. 

JANOAB, s, A raft. Port, jan- 
aada, [“ A double platform canoe made 
by placing a floor of iKMirda across two 
\}Ma, with a bamboo railiTm.” (Madras 
OlmX] This word, chiefly colloquial, 
18 tne Tamil-MalayaL sJuingddam^ 


ehannOtam (tor the derivation of which 
see JAN0ADA). It is a word of par- 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dravidian words, [but perhaps ulti- 
mately of Skt. orimn], preserved in 
the remains of cnssical antiquity, 
occurring in the Periplus as our quo- 
tation showa Bluteau does not call 
the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90.—“ The vessels belonging to these 
places (CAiiftani, Poduei, and Sopatma on the 
east ooastl which hug the shore to LimyrioS 
{DiMyrici)^ and others also called 'Ldyyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together; and ^eiu thoce 
biggest of all winch sail to Chryae and 
Ganges, and are called KoXavSlo^^owra.’* — 
Pfriplus, in MiUler*s Geog, Or. Min,y i. 
“The first part of this name for boats or 
ships is most probably the Tam. huHnda= 
hollowed : the last ddam=h<Mkt.”— 

S.l. Pcdaeograpkyf 6l2. 

c. 1504.— “He held in readiness roai^ 
jaa^gldas of timber.” — Correa, Lemka^ I. 

c. 1540. — “. . . and to that purpose 
had already commanded two great ELafta 
(JSghdas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering into the Port.” — 
IHnU) (orig. cap. xlvi.), m Cogan^ p. 56. 

1553. — “ . . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into Jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 men.” — 
Bottom^ II. i. 5. 

1598. Such as stayed in the ship, some 
tooke bords, deals, and other peaces of 
wood, and bound them together (which y« 
Purtingals cal langadaa) every man what 
they could catch, aU hoping to save their 
lives, but of all those there came but two 
men safe to shore.”— AtascAefen, p. 147 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 181 ; and see Mr. Gray on 
Fyrard de Ijivaly Hak. Soc. i. 53 uq.\ 

1602. — “ For bis object was to see if he 
could rescue them in jangadas, which he 
ordered him immediatmy to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars.”— Couto, Dec. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. lOi 

1756.—“. . . havi^ set fire to a jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, oompelled them to weigh.”— Cgpf. 
Jojckmn^ in DalrympUts Or. JUp.u 199. 

c. 1790. — “Bangarle.” See quotation 
under HACKEBT. 

c. 1793.—“ Nous nous remimee an ohemin 
k six heures du matin, et passftmes la 
rivihre dan.s un aangwrie ou oanot fait d*un 
palmier creusd.”— ii, 77. 

JANGOMAT, ZANOOHAT. 
JAMAHOT, Ac., n.p. The town ana 
state of Siamese 'Laos, called by the 
Burmese Zimmd^ by the Siamese 
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mai or Kiang-mai, &c., is so called in 
narratives of the 17th century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this place 
were made by the E.I. Company in 
the early part of the 17th century, of 
which notice will l>e found in Purchaa, 
Pilgrimage^ and Sainsbury, e.g. in vol. 
i. (1614), pp. 311, 326 ; (1616) p. 425 ; 
(1617) ii. p. 90. The place has again 
become the scene of commercial and 
political interest ; an English Vice- 
Consulate has lieen established ; and a 
railway survey undertaken. [See 
HaUetty A Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant^ 74 seqq.'] 

c. 1544. — “Out of this Lake of Singa- 
pamor ... do four very large and deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run- 
neth l^stward thnmgh all the Kingdoms 
of Sctmau and iSmm . . . ; the Second, 
Jangumaa . . . disimboking into the Sea 
by the Bar of Afartaltano in the Kingdom 
of P^gu. . . /Vitfofin Cogaiiy 165). 

1553. — (BarroH illustrates the position of 
the different kingdoms of India by the : 
figure of a (loft) hand, laid with the {mim | 
downwards) “And as regards the western | 
part, following always the sinew of the | 
lorofingcr, it will corrc.s[X}nd with themngos I 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie the kingdom of Avjt, and 
Brerait, and Jangomi.*' — IJI. ii. 5. 

c. 1587. — “ 1 went from Pet/u to lamayhty, 
which is in the Oouotroy of the JAingfiannet, 
whom we call langomea ; it i» five and 
t wen tie day os iourney to Northeast from 
Pegu. . , . dither to lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Musko, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of China work©.” — Jt. Fitch, in 
Jldia. ii. 

c. 1606. -“ But the people, or ino.st part 
of thorn, fled to the territories of the King 
of Jan^oma, whore they were mot by the 
Padre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating . . JBocarm, 
136. 

1612. — “The Siamoso go out with their 
heads shaven, and leave long mustachioeo 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Poguans. The same may be said of 
the Jaagomas and the Ijaojoes*' (see LAN 
JOHN).-- Cbufo, V. vi'. 1. 

c. 1615.— “The King (of Pegu) which now 
roigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Sgam . . . the town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Thonuin Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from Sgam by 
Master Lucas AnthimisaH, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of cortaine 
goods sent along with him for that purpose." 
— H^. M^hold,\n Purchaa, v. 1006, 

[1617.*-“ Jangama." See under JUDEA. 

[m5.-“2raiaa.*' See under SHAN.] 


JAPAN, n.p. Mr. Giles says : 
"Our word is from Jeh-ptcr^lbe Dutch 
orthography of the Japauen Ni-pon.** 
What the Dutch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. ["Our word 
^ Japan* and the Japanese Nthsm or 
Nippon^ are alike corruptions of JfA- 
pen, the Chinese pronunciation of Uie 
characters (meaning) literally ^sun- 
origin.’” (Chamberlainy Things Japanese^ 
3ra ed. 221).] A form closely resem- 
bling Japdny as we pronounce it, must 
have prevailed, among foreigners at 
least, in China as early as the 13th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
pan-gu or Jtpan-ku, a name represent- 
ing the Chinese Zhi-pdn-Kwe (*Sun- 
ongin-Kingdotn’), the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extreme Orient, of 
w'hich the word Nipen or 
used in Japan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. But as there was a distinct 
gap in Western tradition l>etween the 
1 4th century and the 16th, no doubt 
we, or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Ms^cca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfurd 
gives as Jdpung and Jdpang. 

1298. — “ Chipangu is au Island towards 
the oast in the nigh seas, 1,5(X) miles distant 
from the Continent ; and a very great Island 
it is. The people are white, civilised, and 
wetl-favoun^. They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . — Marco PolOy 

bk. iii. ch. 2. 

1505.—“. . . and not far off they took 
a ship belonging to the King of Caliohut ; 
ont of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; including Mcoccc. 
pearls worth 8,(X)0 ducats ; also three astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such os are 
not used by our astrologers, laige and well- 
wrought, which I hold in the highest estima- 
tion. They say that the King of Oalichut 
had sent the .mid ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruments. ..." 
-—Later frmn the K. of Portugal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K, of C'astilU (Ferdinand). 
Reprint by A, Burtully 1881, p. 8. 

1521. — “In going by this course we passed 
near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
ilcgroes latitude in the antaretio pole, and 
is called (^panghn .'’-— MageUana 
Fbyoyf, Hak. HOC., 67. Hero the name 
appears to be taken from the chart or 
Mapi)e-Monde which was carried on the 
voyngo. Cipanghn appears by that name 
on the globe of Martin Behai m (1492), but 
20 degrees noriA, not south, of the equator. 

1645.— “Now as for us three Portugals, 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in Ashing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these OentileSy which were 
very sumptuous and rich, whereinto the 
JSoHseSy who are their priests, received us 
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▼ery courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappim {do JapHo^ to be exceed' 
ing kind and courteous ." — Pxnto (orig. cap. 
oxxxiv.), in Cogan, E.T. p. 173. 

1653.^** After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the JapoOB {do» Japoes), and the 
great province of Sil^co, which for its groat 
size we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of I^sbon.” — Ban'OSf 1. 
ix. 1. 

1572.- 

** Esta moia escondida, que respondo 
De longe a China, donde vem buscar-se, 

He Japao, onde nasce la prata tina, 

Que illustrada aerd co' a Lei divina." 

CamOtSy X. 131. 

By Burton 

“ This Realm, half -shadowed, China's 

omj>ery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whoso virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheeuier with the l>aw 
Divine." 

1727. — **Japon, with the neighbouring 
Lslands under its Dominion'^, is about the 
magnitude of (Ireat Britain." — A, /lamilton, 
ii. 306 ; [ed. 1744, li. 305]. 

JABGON, JABCqON, ZIBCON, 

The luiiiie of a precioiw stone often 
mentioned by writers of the 16t]i cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
which there seems to be a little ob- 
scurity. The English Enqfdopaedin^ 
and the Times Reviewer of Einaiiiiel’s 
book On Precious iitonn (18G6), ideutify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in lii.s trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under tlu! b)rni 
giagonza and jago7izii), on the authority 
of a practical jew'cller identifie.s it 
with corundum. Thi.s is probably an 
error. Jagonzn looks like a corruption 
of jadnthus. And Hauy’s Mineraloffij 
identities jargon and hyacinth under 
the common name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya- 
cinth is applied to these stone.s, con- 
sisting of a silicate of zirconia, “ which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Gey Ion, which is colourh^ss, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sdld for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes call^ 
jargon” {Syst, of Mineral, 3rd cd., 
1850, 379-380 ; [Encycl BriU. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 eeq.yp 

The word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span, a- 


zarcon, a word of which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Gobarruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. znrea is ‘ a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
zarJtd, fern, of azrak, ‘ blue.’ This 
ha.s led the lexicographers above re- 
ferred to astray, and amrem has been 
by them defined as a ‘blue earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azarcan 
really applies to ‘red-hiad,’ or ver- 
milion, as does the Port, zaredo, 
azaredo, and its proper .sense is as 
the l>irt. of the Sp. Ac<uierny says (after 
Repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of ColjaiTUvias), “an 
•intense orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus” This is from the Ar. zarhin, 
which in Hm Baithar is explained as 
syiHUiyrnous with sulikan^ and asranj, 

“ wliich the (liei-ks will satulix” t.e. 
cinnabar or vermilion (see Soiithei- 
mer’s Ehn JJeiihai\ i. 44, 530). And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under llic form syricnm (see 
quotations below). The eventual ety- 
mology is almost certainly Persian, 
either ‘gold colon i,’ as Marcel 

Devic s\iggt‘sts, or dzargun (perhaps 
j more properly dzifrgun, from dzar, 

■ ‘tire’), ‘ flaimMoloiir,’ as l)o/y thinks. 

A.n. c. 70. - “FIwc ergo .-uiultcratur 

niiniuin :ri .sochmim, ot ubivis 

Syrico. Q'lonuin inorlo Syricum tiat siio 
loco docubuniis, .sub) ini niiteni SyilCO 
minium conpotuli ratio denionatrat.” — 
Plin. N. H. XXXIII. vii. 

p Inter faeticio.s o.st ot Syiicuillr 
quo niinimn snblini diximus. Fit autom 
Sinopide et .sandyco mixtis.” —Ibid. XXXV, 
vi. 

1796. —“Tho iirtiMts of Coy Ion prepare 
rings and heads of canea, which contain a 
cr>inplcto a.sHortnient of all tho precious 
stones found in that i.sland. These OHsein- 
blages are calleil Jargons de Ceitan, and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gem.s which reflect various 
colours .” — Era Paolioo, Eng. ed. 18(X), 393. 
(This i.s a very loose translation. Fra 
Puolino evidently thought Jargon was a 
flgurutive name applied to this mixture of 
stones, us it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813.— ‘Vrbo colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinge.s of green, blue, red, and yellow." 
— Jfaice,lA Treatise on JManumds, Ac. 119. 

I860.— “The ‘Matura Diamonds,* which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of slroon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
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tint!, the former passing for rubies." — 

Temunt’t djfleti, i. w. 

JABOOL, s. Tlie Lagerstroemia 
reginae^ Roxb. H.-Beng. mrul^ jdraL 
A tree very extenaivelv diffused in the 
forests of Eastern and Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat- 
timber, and is a splendid flowering 
tree. “An exceeding glorious tree 
of the Concan jungles, in the month 
of May robed as in imperial purple, 
with its terminal panicles of large 
showy jmrple flow^ers. I for the first 
time introduced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it Flos reginae ^' — 
<SVr G. Birdwoody MS. 

1850. — “Thoir forests Jirc frequented by 
timV>er-cutters, -who fell jarool, magnift- 
cent tree with rod wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in universal use for boat building.”— //yo/rrr, 
Him. JonrnntSy od. 185.*>, ii. 318. 

1855. — “Much of the way from Kcingr»on 
aIj«o, by the creokfi, U\ the great river, was 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
jarool, covered with purple blossoms, made 
a noble tigure.”— 3f«y., May 

1H56, 538. 

JASK, JA8QUES, CAPE>. u p. 

Ar. Hiis Jdshak^ a jioint on tin* easier n 
side of the Gulf of Oinan, luiar the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles .south of a i»ort of the same name. 
The latter was fre<]ucnted by the 
vessels of the English (^omjKiny whilst 
the Portugue.se held Orrnus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Orinus (1G22) the English trade wfis 
moved to Qombroon (4.V.). The 
peninsula which t^ajx* Jask is the 
point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushirc ; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. JiUak appears in Yakut as “a 
large island between the land of Oman 
and the Island of Kish.” No i.sland 
corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an in«»rrect 
one to Ja^ (sc<^ Diet, de la Fente^ 
p. 149). By a curious misapprehen- 
sion, Ca})e J*as<^ies seems to have l>eeii 
Englished as Cape James (see Dunn's 
Or. J^avigatoTy 1780, p. 94). 

1563. — “Crofising from this Cam Mo^au- 
dan to that oppoaite to it called Jaaqiie, 
which with it forms the mouth of the strait, 
we enter on the second section (of the coast) 
according to our division. . . 1. 

fat.i. 


1572.- 

** Mas deixemos o estreito, e o oonhecido 

Cabo de Jaaqae, dito jd Carpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal querido 

Da natura, e dos dons iisados della. . . 

CanUks, x. 105. 

By Burton : 

“ But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called by thoee of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 

by Nature niggard of her normal store. . . 

1614. — “7*«r PosUci'ipt. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y' oontentt, 
and y^ you thinko fitt to adventure thither, 
I thinko itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y* Pilotts have informed mee of Jasquea, 
is a towne standinge neere y* edge of 
a straightte Sea Coast where a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y« 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye boe nearer. 
Jasque is 6 Goms (see JAM, b) fxpm Orrnus 
southwards and six Gemrs is 60 cosses makes 
30 leagues. Jasques lieth from Musehet 
ca.st. Fn>m Jasques to Sinda is^200 ceases 
or 100 Icague-s. At Jasques comonly they 
have nortbo wind© blowethe trade out of 
ye Persian Gulfc. Mischet is on y© Arabian 
Coaj«t, and is a little portto of Portugalls.” — 
MS. IjctU^r from yick. DmcrU^it^ dd. No- 
vcmlier 22, 1614; in India Office ; [Printed 
in Postin’^ ItttXers^ ii. 177, and compare ii. 
115]. 

1617.— “There came news at this time 
that there was an Knglisb ship lying inside 
the L\i\ye of Kosalgate (see B08i3«GAT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jaaquee in Persia, as a point from which 
to plunder our cargoes. . . ." — JiocarrOf 672. 

(1623. — “The point or peak of Oiaick."— 
P. delta Valle, llak. Soc. i. 4. 

[1630.—“ laaqucB.” (See under JUNK.)] 

1727.--“ ril travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Induntan, or the Greai MogvVs 
Empire. AH the Shore from JasquM to 
.SfVirfi/, is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . — A. Bamilton, i. 115 ; [cd. 1744J. 

JABOOS, s. Ar.-H. jdtSs, ‘ a spy.’ 

1803. —“I have some Jasooses, selected 

by C^l. C ’s brahmin for thoir stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
who go to Sindia's camp, remain there a 
phivtr (see PUHUB) in fear . . Af. 
Etpkinstone, in Life^ i. 62. 

JAUN, s. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
of which the origin is uuKHown to the 
present writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 
points out that it is derived from 
H. — Beng. ydn, defined by Sir 0. 
Haughton: “a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carriage, a 
paUcee.** It is Skt. ydna, with the 
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same meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, ‘to go.’] It is» or 
Wasi applied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
by business men in going to their 
offices, &c. 


o. 1836.- 

Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

'Wnioh down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . — 

by H, Jf. Parker^ ii, 215. 


[The Jann Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta.] 

[1892.- 

Tamau in Galicia 
To Jaun Bazar she came.’* 

R. Kipling, Balled of F%dur$ 
Boarding iloateJ] 


JAVA, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antupiity, and occurs, os 
our first quotation shows, in Ptolemy’s 
Tables. His ^lapaBlov represents with 
singular correctness what was probably 
the Prakrit or popular form of 1 ai«- 
dvipa (see under 0117 and MALOIYESX 
ana his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
is perfectly correct. 1 1 will still remain 
a question whether Fai;a was not ap- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than Imrley,* or was (as is 
possible) an attempt to give an Indian 
meaning to some alx)riginal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 

g notations, the transcript and trans- 
ition of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindne.s8 of Prof. Kem, 
indicates that a signification of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization, 
^is inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dcUed inscription yet 
discovered upon Javanese soil. Till 
a recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen published the 2nd vol. 
of his Indian Antiquities (1849). But 
in fact ^ Java was mentioned in the 
Bdmdjfafia, though a f^rverted reading 
disguised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 

* The Teiitonlc^ord Com zfTorde a handy in* 
etance of the varying application of the name of a 
cereal to that which m, or ban been, the etapie 
grain of each eountiy. Com In England AmilJarly 
meani 'wheat'; in Scotland 'oata*; In Germany 
* lya' ; in America * maize.* 


passage is given in our second quota- 
tion ; and we also give passages from 
two later astrononneal worlm whase 
date is approximately known. The 
Yava-Koii, or Ja/va Point of these 
writers is’ understood by Prof. Kern 
to be the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

We have already (see BENJAWN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdwa, Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kern, in a paper to which we 
are largely indebted, has indicated that 
this larger application of the term was 
originally Inaian. He has discussed it 
in connection with the terms “ Golden 
and Silver Islands” (Ruvarna dviva 
and Rupya dmpa), whicn occur in tne 
quotation from the Rdmdyana, and 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
which evidently were the l>asi8 of the 
Chryse and Argyre, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman geographers. We cannot give 
the details of his discussion, but his 
condensed conclusions are as follows : — 
(1.) Suvama - dtnjm and Yava-dvlpa 
were according to the prevalent repre- 
sentations the same ; (2.) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded wi^ one another ; (3.) 
Suvarwi‘dvipa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava dvlpa in its proper 
meaning is Java ; (4.) Sumati'a, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarcied as 
one whole, doubtless because they were 
politically united ; (5.) By Yava-koH 
was indicated the east pfiint of Java. 

Thin Indian land also insular) identi- 
fication, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java explain.^ a variety of puzzle^ 
e.g. not merely the Arab application 
of Java, but also the ascription, in so 
many pa.s8age.s, of great wealth of gold 
to Java, though the island, to which 
that name properly ludongs, produces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the. passages i^uoted from 
Ptolemy, from tlie Rdmdyana, from the 
Holle inscri])tion, and from Marco Polo. 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
foniier name, for Sumatra has always 
l>een famous for its gold -production. 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name Jdsiod 
and the Javanese Jdwa preserve Uie 
original form of the word.} 



•dom^d by mtob Kin^oma, tiM G<dd 
SAtw lal»^ rich in mmtaol gold. Bayoiid 
Tata dtipa u the Ifountua eelled Sinn, 
whom top touchee the aky, end which la 
viaited by goda and deiDODa.*'->Jtdai^iia, 
IV* x1. 80 (from Kern). 

A.D. o. 160.»«*labadia {'UpaiUv), which 
meena *Ia1and of Barley,' moat froitlul the 
iaiand la aaid to be, and alao to produce 
mnch gold ; alao the meiropolia ia aaid to 
hare the name ArgyrS (Silver), and to stand 
at the western end of the island. ">-/*<o/eaiy, 
VII. ii. 29. 

414. — **ThuB they royaged for about 
ninety days, when they arrived at a countiy 
called Tg-tg-di [i.«. Yava-dvlpa]. In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
the Law of Buddha hardly deserves mention- 
ing." — Fiihian, ext. in Oroeruweldt^i NcUg 
fiim, CkiMte Saureei, 

A.D. o. 500. — “When the sun rises in 
Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed {Siddharpmu^ i,f. The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at TATA-kott, and midnight | 
in the Land of the Romans.” — AryabM4Ua, 
IV. V. 13 (from Kem). 

A.D. c. 650. — “Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth's circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadriivas lies the City 
famous under the name of Tata koti whose 
walls and gates are of gold." — SuryA-SiddM- 
djila, XU. y. 38 (from Kem). 

Saka^ 654, i,e. a.d. 762. “ DvTjmvaram 

TATiUliyAia atulan dh4n-y&divajAIhikam 
aaropannasi kanakAkaraih ”... t.r. the 
incomparable splendid island called Jata, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold mines.” — In- 
icriptian in Batavia Jfusfvm (see above). 

943.— “Eager . . . to study with my own 
eyes the peculiarities of each count^, I 
have with this ol^ct visited Sind and Aanj, 
and Sanf (see CHAMPA) and Stn (Chinn), 
and AtMlJ."— JfoA’iidt, i. 5. 

,, “This Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of 2AbgJ, which is the empire 
of the MoAraj, King of the Isles. 163. 

992.-“DJata is sitnated in the Southern 
Ocean. ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their Ring Mamdja sent an embfusy 
... to go to court and brii^ tribute."— 
QroeMvtiwB Notes from Chinese. Sourcfs^ 

pp, 15-17. 

1298.—“ When you sail from Samba 
(Cbamba) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great iahuid called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, ia 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
worla, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga^ cubebs, cloves, and all the other 
good spioeft are produced in this ielaad, and 
it is vndted by many ships with quantities 
of merehandise from whioh they make great 
proflts and gain, for sucdi an amount of gold 
M found thm that no one would believe it 


Btmusic, ii. 

o. 1880.— “In the aMbhourhood of that 
realm is a great isfauM, I’fWA by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 8000 miles.' 
Now this island is populous exossdingly, 
and is the ssoond best of all islands mat 
exist. . . . The Kiii|f of this islaiid hath a 
palace whic^ is truly marveUcms. • . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a tiass 
engaged in war with this King; but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of hw."— ia Caihtnjf, Ae., 87-89. 

c. 1349.— “She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of &e flnast islaad in the world, 
BAbA by name. . . /oha df* HarigaMi, 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444.— “Sunt insnlae duns in interuNri 
India, s pens extremis orbis finibus, swihne 
Jata nomine, quarum altera trtboa, altera 
duobus millibM milUnrum pnotso^tnr 
orientem versus; sed Ma^ria Hiaoi^iM 
cognomiue disoerhuntur.' — i^r CemUt in 
PoggiuMf he For. Fartawu. 

1503.— The Syrian Bishopa lliomns, 
Jahallaha, Jacob, and Dsnha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land of the Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are b etwee n PAbAg and Sin 
and Masin (see MACHEBH)."-->riMma»t, 
III. Pt. i. 592. This Ikikag is probably a 
relic of the Zshaj of the Relaiion, of Ifms'fldl, 
and of Al-birOoi. 

1516.— “Further on . . . there are many 
islands, small and great, amon^ which is 
one very larae which they oall Jata the 
Great. . . . They iiay that this island is the 
most abundant country in the world. • . < 
There grow pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubeM, and gold. . . — Bmom, 

197. 

Referring to Sumatra, or the Archi- 
jielago in general. 

Ailtt, 578, t.r. A.D. 656.— “ The Prince 
Adityndharma is the Deva of the First 
Jata Land [praJthama TATA-Md). Maybe 
be great ! Written in the year of Saka, 678. 
May it be great ! "—From a Snntkrit In^ 
scrif}tim from Pager-Ruyong, in Menai^ 
Karbau (Sumatra), publd. by Fr^rwA, in 
the Batavian Transaetions^ vol. xxiii. 

1224.— “Malmr (q.v.) is ibe last part of 
India ; then comes the country of China 
(.%»), the first part of which is JiWA, 
rmcbed by a difficult and fatal sea." — FdfnU, 
i. 516. 

„ “ This is aome account of remote 

which I record without vouching for its 
truth ... for in sooth it is a far <»F land. 
I have seen no one who bad gone to it and 
penetrated far into it ; only the mwriuuits 
seek its outlying parts, to wit the country 
known as JAwA on the sea-coast, like to 
i India ; from It are brought Aloeswood 
camphor, and nard and clove, and 

mace ihaddtsa\ and China drugs, and tmmIs 
of china-ware."— i5td. ifl. 445. 
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Kazwlnl s^ks in almost the same 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Y&kilt| but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says: “Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (J&wa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence of religion”— ii. 18 . 

1298. — **When you leave this Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Jaya the Less. For all its 
name ’tis none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. . . he.— 
Marco Polo^ bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1800 . — **, . . In the mountains of J4ya 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains of 
J4ya are very high. It is the custom of the 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
body with needles, and then rub in some 
black substance."— ihesAkf-vdefia, in Mliotj 
i. 71. 

1328.— There is also another exceeding 
great island, which is called Jana, which is 
in circuit more than seven [thousand ?] miles 
as I have heard, and where are manv world's 
wonders. Among which, besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found pygmy men. . . . There are 
also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are in fiower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who cometh among 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nastrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them. . . — Friar Jordanut, 

c. 1330.— “Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
rinde il faut dter celle de DjAwahi, grande 
isle effl^bre par I’abondance de ,ses drogues 
... an sud de i’isle de DjAwah on remarque 
la ville de Fansour, d'ou lo camphre Fansodri 
tire son nom.* — d'Aboul/eda, II. pt. ii. 
127. [See CAUPHOB]. 

c. lM6.—“ After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of J&wa, which gives 
its name to the (ubdn jdioiy (see BENJA' 
HIN). . . . We thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra ; a fine large town with a wafl of 
wood and towers also of wood."— /An Batuia. 
iv. 228-230. 

1553. — “And so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Jayaocae, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, all the more because all the 
people of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawia {Ja1Uu)j because 
they hold it for certain that tne Javanese 
(at J&Ofi) were formerly lords of this great 
Island HI. y. 1. 

1655.— “Beyond the Island of lana they 
wiled along oy another called Bali; and 
then came also ynto other called Aujaue, 
Gamhaba, Bolor. . . . The coarse by these 


Islands is about 500 leagues. The ancient 
ooamographers call all these Islands the 
name lanoi ; bnt late experience hath i^nd 
^e names to be very diuers as you see.** — 
Antonio Qalvano^ old E.T. in HaJsl. iv. 428. 

1856.— 

“ It is a saying in Goozerat, — 

* Who goes to Java 

Never returns. 

If by chance ho return, 

Then for two generations tc live upon, 

Money enough he brings back.' " 

RAs MAlAy ii. 82 ; [ed. 1878, p. 418]. 

JAVA-SADISH, s. A 8in|nilar 
variety (Raphanus caudtmui^ L.) of 
the coniinon radish (R. sativm, L.), 
of which the pods, which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of miigra [see 
Baden-Fowell^ Punjab Products, i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind, name of 
the common radish is 7nuli, from mnl, 

‘ root,* exactly analogous to radish from 
radix. 

[JAVA-WIND, s. In the Straits 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called. (Compare BUliATRA, b.)] 

JAWAUB, s. Hind, from Ar. 
jawdh^ *an answer.* In India it has, 
besides this ordinary meaning, that of 
dismissal.* And in Anglo-Indian 
colkKpiial it is especially used for 
a lady*s refusal of an offer ; whence 
the verb pasciive ‘to bejawauVd.* [The 
Jawaub Club consisted of men who 
had 1:>een at least half a dozen times 
‘yaM»u6*d.* 

1830.— “‘The Juwawb'd Club,* asked 
Elsmere, with surprise, ‘what is that!* 

“ * 'Tis a fanciful aaaociation of those 
melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are smarting 
under the sting of r^ection.*" — Orimt. 
Sport. Mag.i reprint 1873, i. 424.] 

JawAb among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical oouble, where 

“Grove nods at grove, each alloy has a 
brother, 

And half the platform jiiat reflects the 
other." 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
picture on the walls has its Jawab (or 
duplicate). The portrait of Scindiah 
now in my dining-room was the Jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer’s 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in the Darbar room ” {M.-Gm, 
Kealtnge), [“The main id with three 
domea of \^ite marble occupies the 
left wing and has a counterpart 
(Jaw&b) in a precisely similar building 
on the right hand side of the Tuj. 
This last IS sometimes called the false 
masjid ; but it is in no sense dedicated 
to religious purjKJSes.” — Fiihrer^ Monu- 
mmtal Antiquities^ NJV,P., p. 64 .] 

JAY, s. The name usually given 
by Kuropeiiis to the Q/rajtas Indira, 
Linn., the Nllkanth, or ‘blue-throat’ 
of the Hindus, found all over India. 

[1878. —“They are the commonality of 
birddom, who furni'>h forth the mobs which 
^wilder the dninken-Highted jay when he 
jerks, shrieking in a series of bhie hyphen- 
flfishes through the nir. . . — Ph, Itobnison, 

In My Indian Oanlt'h, 3.] 

JEEL, s. Hind. jhll. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a mere or lagoon. 
Especially apjilied to tlie great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern! Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q.v). 

(1757. — “Towards five the guard waked me 
with notice that the Nawab would presently 
pass by to his i:)ahice of Mootee jeel.” • 
JlolwelVs iMfer of Feb. 28, in Wheeler^ Parly 
Records^ 250.] 

The Jkils of Silbet are vividly and 
most accurately flescribed (though* the 
word is not used) in the following 
jmssage 

c. 1778.-—“ I shall not therefore be disbe- 
lieved when I «ay that in ixiinting my Ixmt 
towards Sylhet 1 bad recourse to Qiy conipiiss, 
the same as at sea, and steered a straight 
course through a lake not loss than 100 
miles ID extent, occasionally passing tlmmgb 
villages built on artificial mounds : tmt so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it." — Hon. Robert 
Lindsay f in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 166. 

1824.— “At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea of reeds. It wa.s, in 
fact, a vast leal or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise above the surface of the water, bavii^ 
depth enough for a very li^e vessel. Wo 
sailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a fleld of corn.”— /Trftcr, i. 101. 

I860.— “To the geologist the Jhaals and 
8underbiinds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the moan elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 16 feet would submerge an immense 
tract,**— .ffooiler's Himalayan Journals^ ed. 
1866, ii. 266. 

18^.—“ You attribute to me an act, the 
•oredit of which was due to Lieut. George 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Engineers,* 
That able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H.M. 32nd Re^., laid 
out the defences of tlie Alum Ba?n camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, w'hich was 
so well devised that, with an ap^iarently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small* but ever ready force 
under Sir James Outraio. A long interval 
- . . was defended by a post of support 
called ‘ Moir’s Picket ’ . . . covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy sea.sori. Foreseeing the 
probable drying up of the water, Lieut. 
Hul/chinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
apj>Cared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
honey-combed .surface of circular holes a 
ffKjt in diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a l)etter protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the w'atcr had 
Iwen. . . "*—L€ii*r to l.t.-CoJ- P. K. Innes 
from F, M, Lord Napier of Magddfa, dd. 
April 15. 

Jeel and bheel arc both applied to 
the artifnial lakes u\ Central India 
and Bnndelkhand. 

JEETUL, s. Hitid. jital A very 
old Indian denoniination of copper 
com, now entirely oWlete. It long 
survived on the we.stern coast, and the 
name was used hy the Portuguese for 
one of their .small copper coins in the 
forms ceitils and zoiioks. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if ceitxl is the same word. 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin called ceiiU and (see Fer- 

nandes, in Menwrias da Academia, Real 
das Sciencias de Lisboa, 2da Classe^ 
1856) ; this may have got confounded 
with tlie Indian Jital. Thv jital of the 
Delhi coin^e of Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) 
M as, according lx> Mr. K. Thomas’s calcu- 
lations, if of the silver tango, the 
coin (Milled in later days the rupee. It 
was therefore just the ecpii valent of 
our modern pice. But of course, like 
most modern denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4.— “According to Kutb-ud-Din’s 
command, Nizam-ud-Din Mohainmad, on 
hia return, brought them [the two slaves] 
along with him to the capital, Dihli ; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dln purcham both the Turks 
for the sum of 100,000 Jitall.*’ — Ravsrty, 
Tabaf^-i-Nddri, p. 603. 

c. 1290.— “In the same year . . ; there 
was dearth in Dehli, and grain roae to a 
jital per sir (see SEER)." — Ifidh-uddin 
Bomi, in Elliot, iii. 146, 


» Afterwards, II. -Gen. O. Hutchinson, C.B.» 
C.8.I., Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 
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o. 1340.^** The dirhem suliAnl is worth j 
4 of the dirhem ikatkMni . . , and is wortli 
3 /oi^ whilst the JXtal is worth 4 faU ; and 
the dirhem ka$lUkaani, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
EifaU,**^ShiMt>udd’lkt in NotxouH ExtraiU^ 
•xiii. m 

1664. — In Sunda. ^'*The cash (caiant) 
h«re go 120 to the tanga of silver; the 
which aaimu are a copper money laiger than 
Oiiiihl, and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
years, and the whole place is full of them.^* 
— ii. Aaae;*, 42. 

c. 1690. — **For the purpose of calculation 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is called a Jdtal. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountants.** — Ain, 
ed. BfochmaMij i. 31. 

1678.— **48 Jnttala, 1 Pagod, an Imagin- 
ary Coin."— /’Vyw (at Snrat), 206. 

c. 1760-60. — **At Garwar 6 pices make 
the Jnttol, and 48 |tftUla a Pagoda. **~ 
Oinle, i. 282. 

JEHAUD, s. Ar. jihdd, [‘an effort, 
a striving ’] ; then a sacred war of 
Musulmans against tKe infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘a crescentade.' 

[c. 630 A.n. — **Make‘ war upon such of 
those to whom the Scripturea have been 

C ’ven who believe not in God, or in the 
at day, and who forbid not that which 
€kxl and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profesB not the jprofession of the truth, 
until they pay truiute (iuyoA) out of 
hand, and they be humbled.* —EvrOn, Surah 
ix. 29.] 

1880.— ** When the Atheniana invaded 
Epheaus, towarda the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Tissaphemes offered a mighty 
sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the people 
in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence.*’ — Sat. JUnew^ July 17, 846. 

[1901.— *‘ The matter has now assumed 
the aspect of a * SehaiL* or holy war against 
Christianity.*'— •TVmea, April 4.J 

JELAUBEE, e. Hind. JakU, 
[which is apparently a corruption of 
the Af. sakUnya, P. wHbiya}. A rich 
sweetmeat made of suw and ghe& 
with a little flour, melted and tripled 
into a pan so as to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 

|1870.*-*'‘The poiaon is said to have been 

fc nlce in sweetmeats, Jelahees.” — • 
ifad. Juri$p. 178.] 

JVLLYf 8. In South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roada [The Madfw OIm. 
gives it as a ^nonym for kliiijfciur.1 
It would appear from a remark of 


C. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Telum 
zall^ Tam. tftaiZs which means propeny 
bits, pieces.’ 

[1863.—**. . . anicuts in some instaiioee 
coated over the orown with Jelly in chanam.” 
Man. Madym^ Ft, v. 63.] 

JELUM, n.p. The roost westerly 
of the “Five Rivers” that mve their 
name to the Pmdab (among 

which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jailam or Jilam, 
now apparently written JhUam, and 
taking tnis name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jhilam is the 'Tfidciriit 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt Pitasfd, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy's 
BtfidUrwi^f. A still further fPrakritic^ 
corruption of the same is JBehat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.-** Here he (Mabrnfid) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam . . — 

BaikaiA, in Blliott ii. 189. 

c. 1^.—**. . . in the height of the con- 
flict, Shams-ud-dln, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river Jliam . . . 
and bis warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a pitch that he was despatch- 
ing those infidels from the height of the 
waters to the lowest depths of Hell . . — 

Tabakdiy by Bavertyy 6(M-6. 

' 1856.— 

** Hydaspes ! often have thy waves run toned 
To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden caa(]ue 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the time 
When Night’ the peace-maker, with pious 
hand. 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O'er the pale faces of the brave who slept 
Cold in their clay, on Chillian's bloody field.'* 
Tha Banyam Tre$, 

JEMAPAB> JSMAIJTDAB, Ac. 

Hind, from Ar. — P. jtma*dar, jama^ 
meaning 'an ac^egat^’ the wora in- 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of indi^duals. [Some of the forma 
are as if from Ar. — P. tdwuf’af, 'an 
assemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of sepoys, the Bflbadar (see 
BOUBADAB) being the first. In thia 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisation of the army in 1768. It 
is also applied to certain officers of 
police (imder the ddregha), of the 
customs^ and of otlier civil depart- 
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ments. And in larger domestic 
estabUsliments there is often a 
maddTj who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables^ camp 
service and orderlies. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
bihishtf (see BHEE81T). 

1762. — **Tbe EnglUh l^ttalioe no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of surpris- 
ina the Citv, and . . . endeavoured to gain 
6(X) of the Nabob’s best pwns with firelocks. 
The Jemautdars, or captains of these troops, 
received his bribes and promised to join.” 
— Om^, ed. 1S03, i. 267. 

1817. — ** . . . Galliaud had commenced an 
intrigue with some of the Jsaatdan, or 
captains of the enemy’s troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.” — Mill, iii. 176. 

1824. — *** Abdullah* was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr. Carrie’s, who bad travelled in 
Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and ac> 
oompenied him to England, from whence he 
was returning . . . when the Bishop took 
him into his service as a Memantdar/ or 
head officer of the peons.'*— Editor’s note to 
Beber, ed. 1844, i. 66. 

[1826.-— ** The principal officers are called 
Jummabdan, some of whom command five 
thousand horse.” — Pandurang Hari, ed. 
1873, i. M.] 

JENNTE, n.p. Hind. Jdnal, The 
name of a great river in Bengal, which 
is in fart a portion of the course of 
the BTahina])utra (see BUR&AM- 
FOOTER), and the conditions of which 
are explained in the following passage 
written by one of the authors of this 
Gloasarv many years ago ; “In Rennell’s 
time, the Burraini»ooter, after issuing 
westwai'd frogi the Assam valley, .swept 
south-oai^tward, and forming with the 
Ganges a fluvial peninsula, entered the 
sea ^>reast of that river l»elow Dacca. 
And so almost all English imnis ]H>r- 
sist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, nnle.ss in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant; 
the vast body of the Burrampo<aer 
cutting across the neck of the i)en in- 
sula tinder the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with the Ganges near Pulma 
(alK)ut 160 miles N.E. of Calcutta), 
irom which l^Oint the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda {Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to the .sea,” 
{BkidcwootCs Mag.. March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is inaicated as an offshoot 
of the Burramtwot4jT in RennelFs 
Bengal Atlas (Map Na 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is nut mentioned 


in bis Memoir of Uu Mo/p of Hindodan. 
The great chai^ of the river^s eouiae 
was palpably imminent at the begin- 
ning of the fast century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says: “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewanguiii, and perhaps to force its 
way into tne heart of Nator.” {Eadem 
India^ iii. 394 ; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territ^ now 
called Rajshahi District. The real 
direction of the change has been 
further south. The Janai is also 
called the Jamund (see under JUmA). 
Hooker calls it Jummal (f) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further east (see Him, JoumaiSf ed. 
1855, ii. 259). 

JENNTBICK8HAW,' s. Read 
Capt. GilPs description below. Giles 
states the word to oe taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char- 
acters, reading jin-riki-dta, signifying 
‘A/an — Strength^Oart,* The term is 
therefore, observes our friend E. C. 
Baber, an exact equivalent of “PuiZ- 
man-Car” ! The article has been 
introduced into India, and is now in 
use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
FThe invention of the vehicle is attri- 
buted to various people — to an English- 
man known as “ Public-spirited 
Smith ” (8 .ser. Notes and Queries, viii. 
325) ; to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Qoble, 
“half-cobbler and half-missionary.” 
See CluuHherlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ed. 236 seq,] 

1876. — machine called a jiimyTick- 
■haw is the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
fiat countr}', where the roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they ore 
like a biifgy, but very much smaller, with 
room in.<»iae for one person only. One coolie 
goes into the shafts and nins aloi^ at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance is 
Umg, ho is usually acoompanied by a com- 
i>anion who runs behind, and they take it 
in turn to draw the vehicle.” — W, Gill, 
River oj Golden ISdnd, i. 10. See also p. 168. 

1880. -- “The Kuruma or Jia-ri*ki-lhA 
consists of a light perambalatof body, an od- 
iustablo hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth 
lining and cu^ion, a well for parcels under 
the seat., two high slim wheels, and a pair 
of shafts connected by a bar at the ends.*’ 
— Afiai Bird, Japan, i. 18. 

[1886. — “We ... got into lidOKhAWt 
to make an otherwise impossible daseent to 
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the theatre." — Ijadit Dufftrin^ Vifertgal 
Lift, 89.] 

JEZTA, s. Ai*. jivya. The 
tax whicli the Miisulinaii law iiiiposcR 
on subjects who are not Moslem. 

[c. 630 A.D. See uniler JEHAUD.] 

c, 1300. — “The Kdzi replied ... ‘No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school wo belong, has assented to the 
imtK>sition of Jizya on Hindus. I)<HJtors of 
other schooKs allow of do alternative but 
“Death or Islam,’*’” — ZiU-ud-dln ISaml, 
in Kltiot, iii. 184. 

1683- — “Understand what customo ye 
Ei^lish paid formerly, and compare ye 
dif^rence between that and our last order 
for taking customc and Jidgea. If they 
pay no more than they did formerly, they 
complain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an al^atement." 
— Jitter to Naioh^ in Diary^ 

July 18 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 100]. 

1686. — “Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, With advice that it was reiK>rted at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. . . . 
Among the orders issued to Pattana Cossum- 
bazar, and Dacca, instructions arc given to 
tlie latter place not to nay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demanded. /V. ♦Sf. Oeo. 
Censtu. (on Tour) Sept. 20 and Oct. 10 ; 
Eotrs avd ExtrocU, No. i. p. 49. 

17C5. — “When the Hindoo Rajahs . . . 
submitted to Tamariane; it was on these 
capital stipulations : That . . . the emperors 
should never impose the jesserah (or poll- 
tax) upon the Hindoos." — IlolweM, IliH. 
EoenJU, i. 37. 

JHAX7MP, s. A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, uaed as a shutter or door. 
Hind, jhdnp, Mahr, jhdnj}a ; in con- 
ntKition with which there are verbs, 
'Hhid, jhdnp-nd, jhdpnd, dhdnpnd, ‘to 
cover.* See jhoprd, 8,v. ak ; [but 
there seems to be no etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOM, & jhum. This i.s a word 
us^ on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill ffuests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by hre, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like pro<M*ss is 
pursued. lliiB is the Kumari (.see 
COOHBT) of S.W. India, the Chena of 
Ceylon (see Enurmn Tennmt, ii. 463), 
the toung-gyan of Burma WaRetteer, ii. 
72, 767, the dahya of North India 
{Skt. 4^ *to hum*)f ponam (T&m.pun, 
* inferior *), or (Mai. punah^ 


kdtu, pun, ‘ inferior,* kdtu, ‘ forest *) of 
Malaltar]. In the Philippine Islands 
it is known as gaingea; it is practised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartage, and in Sweden under the name 
of svedjande (see Marsh, Earth as Modi- 
fied by Human A ction, 346). 

[1800. — “ In this hilly tract are a nunfber 
of people . . . who u.se a kind of cultivation 
called the Cotnc<vluy which a good deal 
resembles that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal i.s called Jumea." — JiuchaTuin, 
Mysore, ii. 177.] 

1883. — “It is now many years since 
Government, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by juxning, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people 
jumed as before, regardless of orders. * — 
Indian AgrtcuUnrisl, Sept, (('alcutta). 

1885. — “ Juming disputes often arose, 
one village against another, Ixjth desiring 
to jum the same tnu-t of jungle, and these 
cjises were very trou>4c.some to defil with. 
The juming serusoti commences alniut the 
middle of May, .'uui the uir i.s then darkened 
by the smoke from the numerous clearing'^. 

. . (Here folhiws an account of the 
process),- Lva'in, A I'ly on the 

Whfdy 348 A'"y7. 

JIGGY-Jiaay, adv. Japanese 
fHiuivaleut for ‘make lia.ete!* Tlie 
(liinese syllables chih-vhih, given as 
the origin, mean ‘straight, straight I* 
Qn. ‘right ahead’? (/?/;. Mo ale). 

JILLMILL, s. \ eiietian shutters, 
or as tliey are called in Italy, persiane. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word ^jhilrnild^ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been ap- 
]>lied U> some kind of gan/e. Pof-sibly 
thi.s may have )Hit*n used for blinds, 
and thence transferred to .shutters. 
So Platts in Ins II. IHri.^ Or it may 
lave been an (moinaiopotxa, from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port, wonl siicli 
QAjanella, * a window.* All this is con- 
jecture. 

[1832.—“ Besides the purdah.<9, the open- 
ings lietwcert the pillars have blinds neatly 
made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords : these are called jhitlmuiu 
or cheeks" Iseo CHICK, a). -ifri. Meer 
Ilaaanti Ali, Ohservalions, i. 306. J 

1874.—“ l*he front (of a Bewal house) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row ed French casements, and Jill- 
milled windows.*'— CWc. Review, No. cavil. 
207. 

JOOOLB, B. We know not what 
this word is; perhaps ‘toys 'I [Mr. 
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W, Foster writes : “ On looking up the 
I.O. copy of the Ft, St. George Conmlta- 
time for Nov. 22, 1703, from which 
Wheeler took the |)assage, 1 found 
that the word is nlaiiily not jocoles, 
but Jocolet, W'hich is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” Hjc N.E.Jk s.v. 
Ctiocokite^ gives as oilier forms jocolatte, 
jacolattf jocalat.] 


1516.— “And many of them noble and 
respectable pe^iple, nut to bo subject to th0 
Moors, out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of |)overty, wandering the world 
. . . they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks and waists, and ; and they 
smear all their Ixidies and faces with ashes. 
. . . These people aro eommunly called 
joguee, and in their own sfjeech they are 
called XiMihie (see SWAHY) which means 
Servant of (lod. . . . The.so jogues eat all 


1703 — “ . . . sent from the Patriarch t^'k 
the Governor with a small present of 
jocoles, oil, and wdncs."— In ii, 32. 

JOGEE, s. Hiiiii. joyi. A Hindu 
ascetic; and sometimes a ‘conjuror.* 
From Skt. yoijtn, one who practise.s the 
yogUf a system of meditiition combined 
with austerities, which is sn])posed to 
induce miraculous power over elennui- 
tary matter. In fact the stud* whicli 
has of late been propagated in India 
by certain persons, umler tlic names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
CKSsentially the doctrine of the JogU. 

1298. There au'»thor class of people 
called Chughi who . . . form a religious 
order devoted to the Mols They .ire 
oxtruinoly long lived, every man of them 
living to UK) «)r 200 years . . . there are 
curtain membcr.s of the Order who Iwid the 
nujfrt awHMic life in the world, going stark 
luikod."- J*oni, 2ml ed. li. 351. 

1313. — “We cast anchor by a little island 
near the uiaiii, AzLChediva (q.v ), whore 
Ihero w'as a teruplo, a grove, and a tank 
of water. . . . VVe (<jund a jogi Iciining 


meats, and do not observe any idolatry.” — 
Hayfjosa, 99 - 100 . 

[ 155.3. “Much of the general fear that 

affected the inhabitants of that ciW (Goa 
Ikofore its capture) pnweedod from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about in 
the habit of a Jogue, which is the straitest 
sect of their Itcligion . . . .saying that the 
rity wf)n)d speedily have a new L«>rd, and 
‘ would be inhabitecl by a strange i>eop)e, 
i contrary t<» the will of the natives .” — Jte 
Jiarros, II. liv. V. ca[». ii 

,, “ For this reason the place (Adam’s 

Pe.'iki s'j famous among all the (rentilc- 
doiii oi the yjkndtT, that they res(’)rt 

thither as pilgrims fn>m more than lOtX) 
leagues off, and chietly those whom they 
call Jdgues, vvbo ,ire as men who have 
alxmdoned the w^orld and dedicated tbenn 
selves to (?ixi, and make great pilgrimages 
to vi^it the i'emples consocrutod to him.”-- 
lUd. Dec. III. liv. ii. ] 

I 1583, . . to make them fight, like 

' the r<thr<i% which the jogrues c?irry 

; aUiut aski:»g alms of the pe(>p!e, and thos<i 
1 jogues are certain he.tthen who'go 

! r>eggin.g all alKMit the country, (»owdered all 
’ over with ashos, and venerated hy all the 
I {HK>r heathen, anti hy .some of the McH>rs 
i also. . . — (Atrcm, f. 1.5t>r, 1,57. 


against the wall of a UndUhamt <jr temple 
of idols ” (re.spccting whom ho tells remark- 
able .stories).- “//la iv, 82-63, and 

see p. 275. 

c. 1412. — “The bifidcls are divitled int<» 
a grout number of classe.s, such as the 
Hramins, the Joghis anti «)thcrs,” — 

7‘uz::dkj in /ndui in the, X Vtk CV;g., 17. 

1498. They wont and jaii in .at 
Aiigedivn . . . there were gtKxl watt^r-.springs, 
and there was in the upper juirt of the 
island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much w<x>d . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call joguedes.” ~ Corrm, by Lord 
StanUy^ 239. Compare Ibn Batuta aliove. 
After 150 >ear», tank, grove, and jogi just 
a.s they were ! 

1510.— “ The King of the loghe i.s a man of 
.groat dignity, and has about 30,000 proplo, 
and he is a pagan, ho and all his subjects ; 
and by the pagan Kings ho and his {leople 
aro considered to bo saints, on account^ of 
their lives, which you shall boor . . 
VortAona, p* 111. Perhaps the chief of the 
OfjTakkii&tka Gosains, who were once very 
nuuierouA on the West Coast, and have still 
a setUement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
Bee P. deila Vaflde notice below. 


11587.—“ Jogues.” .Sec under OASIS. 

(o. 1810.— “'rhe (Gentiles have also their 
: Al>t>dullcs which are like to our 

j licTiiiil.", anil aro called Joguies.”— 

I (Ir Loioif Hak. Soc. i. 343.1 

i 1624.' “ Finally I went to see the King 
«>f the Jogis (Oioghil where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and 1 
found him roughly tx'cupied in his offairs 
as a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they U»M me his tuirnc was Batinaia, and 
that the hermitage and the place generally 
was called Cmlira (AWn).'’—f\ della Vall% 
ii. 724 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 3.50, and see i. 37, 75], 

[1667. — “I allude {particularly to the 
peo]>le called Jaugula, a name which 
.signifie.s ‘united to God.’”— ed. 
Contitablef 316.) 

1673.— “Neiir the Gate in a Choultry 
.sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashea and 
^leited Turbats of their own Hair.”— /hyer, 

1727. - “ There is another sort called 
Jougies, who . . . ^ naked except a tdt of 
0l(^ about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting; in Nasti- 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a great 
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Show of Sanctity.*' — A. HomUion^ i. 162; 
[ad. 1744. i 163]. 

1809.— 

** Fata work'd ito own the while. A band 
Of Tpgmai. ae they roamed the land 
Seeking a epoiiM for Jaga-Naut their Qod, 
Stray'd to &ia aolitary alade." 

Chtrte of K^ma^ liii. 10. 
c. 1812.— **Soaroely . . . were we seated 
when behold, there poured into the space 
before ue. not only all the Togaea, Fakeera. 
and rogues of that description . . . but the 
King of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
pecmiar badge. "—ifra Skarmod^ (describing 
a ▼wit to Henry Martyn at Cawnpore). 
riidoOiog.. 416. 

'Mjrnf taiogl dn gdnto id sidk/" 

Hind, proverb : ** 'nie man who is a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in another." — 
Quoted by JEi/toC. ii. 207. 


JOHN OOMPANT, n.p. An old 
personification of the East India Com- 
pany. by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 
The term Gompuy is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
f Dutch) Government (see JJ. 0. Forbes^ 
N(Uur€JM$ Wanderings^ 1885, p. 204). 
[IkhOd Oompuy Bakddur ]k is still 
a common form of native app^l for 
justice, and Ch>lllMliy is the 

usual phrase for the public garden of 
a station. It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
the phrase is a corruption of Ooinpwy 
Jalum, which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shah Jehan 
and Jehangir, and the ^Iden age of 
the Moguls” {G. A. Som^ quotM in 
Notes and QymUy 8 ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir O. Birdwood writes : ** The earliest 
coins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamped with a figure 
of an immiat^ lin/gam^ the phallic 
* Hoi Solpil.^ The minta^ of this coin 
is unknown (? Madras), but without 
doubt it must have serv^ to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have mven origin to their 
personification of the Company under 
the potent title of Klunpui Jehivn, 
whicn, in English mouths, became 
*John Company’” {Report on Old 
Secardi, 228, note).] 


fl784.—'* Further, 1 knew that ae simple 
Hottentots and Indians could form no ioea 
of the Dutch Company and its government 
and cwnstitotiott, the Dutch in India had 
given out that this was one mighty ruling 
prince who was called Jan or Jol^ wim 
the surname Gompany, which also procured 
for them more reverence than if they could 
have aotaally made the people understand 


that they were, in fact, ruled by a company 
of merohimts."— .4nd}*AZf Spnrrmann^ Travels 
to tie Cape of Good Hcpj^ the Sovth-PoUtr 
LasdSf and round the Worlds p. 347 ; see 
9 ser. Notes and Qkteries^ vii. 34.] 

18(y8.— (The Nawab) ^'muob amused me 
by the account he gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him. . . . 

* Lord Sukab Ka bhdujay Company H nawasa 
teshrif (aid*; literally translated, 'The 
Ix)Tde sister's sou, and the grandson of the 
has arrived,**— Lord Valentia^ 

1808.— "However the business is pleasant 
now, consisting principally of orders to 
countermand military operations, and pro- 
{.>anition8 to save Johnny Company's cash." 
— Ijord Minto in Ind!a^ 184. 

1818-19.— "In England the ruling power 
is possessed by two (mrties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country ; and the latter, though 
bnlv subjects, exceed the King in jM>wer, 
and are the directors of mercantile anairs." 
— Saddeuihf in JSlliot, viii. 411. 

1826. — " Ho .‘»aid that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Gompany was 
an old ISnglishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
"John Company,' and ho knew that John 
was a man's name, for his master was called 
John Brice, but be could not say to a 
certainty whether * Company* was a man's 
or a woman's name.**— Pandurang Uari^ 60 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 83, in a note to which the 
phrase is said to be a comption of Joint 
Conipany\ 

1^. — "The jargon that the English 
speak to the nati^s is most absurd. I 
call it 'John Company's English,' which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton."— Lectors from 
Madras^ 42. 

1862. — "John Company, whatever may 
be bis faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial OflSce, 1 should not think it 
worth throe years’ purchase. "—Afm. Col, 
Mountain, 293. 

I 1888. — "Jt fares with them as with the 
scwtics once mentioned by a South- Indian 
villager to a Government official. Some 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as John Company ; but of suon 
it was observed that something bad soon 
ha^^ned to them."— Review^ Feb. 14, 


JOMPON, 8. Hind, jdnpdn^ wpdn ^ . 
(which are not to l)e found in Platt’s 
iHet,], A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly hy the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India. It 
is- carried by two jinirs of men (who 
are called Jomponnies^ i,e. jdnpAnl or 
japdnl\ each pair baring on their 
shoulders a short bar from which the 
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shafts of the chair are slung. There 
is some Mrplexity as to the ori^dn of 
the wor£ For we hud in Crawford’s 
MqIo^ Diet. ^Jompa/ML (Jav. Jcmp<ma\ 
a kind of litter." Also the Jamne$e 
Diet, of P. JansE (1876) gives : 
p&na — dragstoel (is. portable chair), or 
sedan of a person of rank." [Klinkert 
has jempomOf ^^emparuLy eempana as a 
State a^n> chair, and he connects 
$empana with Skt. sam-mnna, *that 
which has turned out well, fortunate.’ 
Wilkinson has ; *^jempana, Skt. ? a 
kind of State carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court.”] The word can- 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by the officers who served 
in Java (1811-16X for its use is much 
older in the Himalaya, as may Ije seen 
from the quotation from P. Desideri. 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpydh means *ha^’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

Wilson, however, has the following : 
^^Jhdmpdn^ Ben^i. A stage on 
which anake-cateners and other jug- 
gling vagabonds exhibit ; a kina of 
ae^n used by travellers in the Hima- 
laya, written Jdmpaun (?).” [Both 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jhappdn as Hind. ; the former does 
not atteinnt a derivation ; the latter 
gives Hina. Jk(tfnp, *a cover,’ and this 
on the whole seems to lie the most 
proliable etymology. It may have 
oeen originally in India, as it is now 
in the Straits, a dosed litter for ladies 
of rank, and the word may have 
liecome appropriated to the open 
conveyance in which European ladies 
are carried.] 

1716.— ** The roads are nowhere practi- 
cable for a borseman, or for a Jampan, a 
sort of palankin.’* — Letter of I*. Jpofito Dt- 
mderL aated April 10, in L«Urt* Sdif. xv. 
184. 

1788. — (After a description) **. . . by these 
central poles the litter, or as it is here called, 
the is supported on the shoulders 

of four men.'* — Forwter't /ounwy, ed. 1808, 
it. 8. 

[1822.— '"The Ohiunpauil, or as it is more 
frequently cdled. the Clnianpala, is the 
luuid vehicle in which persons of dwtinctioa, 
e8i>ecially females, are carried. . . £/oyd, 
Oerard, Narr. i. 106. 

[1842.-“. . . a conveyance called a 
Jaumpann, which is like a short paUukeeu, 
with an arched top, slung on throe poles 
(like what is called a Tonjea in India). . . 
-iSfpAfiutoiM, OiwAttf, ed. 1842, i. 187. 


[1840.— “A Jhappua is a kind of am 
ohidr with a canopy and coitains; the 
canopy, 4tc., can be taken off.'*— Jlri. 
Maehmsit^ lAft in tkt MiuUm^ ii. 108.] . 

187V.— “The gondola of Simla is the 
^Jaaipaa' or 'jampot, as it is sometunes 
called, on the same linguistic principle . . . 
as that which converts asparagus into 
sparrow-grass. . . . Every lady on the hilto 
keeps her jampan and jaamiUMSi . . . just 
as in the mains she keeps her carriage and 
footmen. —Letter in Tuast, Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, s. Hind. ikSX, 
supposed by Shakespear (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to M a corrupt form of the Aj. 
Juf/, naving much the same meaning; 
[but Platts takes it from jhdlnd^ ‘to 
^ngle ’]. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or other domesti- 
cated animal ; often a quilt, used as 
such. In colloquial use lul bver India. 
The modem Arabs use the plur.JiW 
as a singular. This Dozy aefines as 
“couverture en laine plus on moins 
orn^e de dessins, tr^ chaude 

et enveloppant le poitrail et la cro\ipe 
du cheval” (exactly the Indian 
also “omement (le soie qu’on 4tend 
sur la croupe des chevaux aux jours de 
fete.” 

[l8lV.— “ Dr. Duncan . . . took the Jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant. 

. . Tod. Pertanat JVorr. in AnnaU, 
(Jalcntta reprint, i, 715.] 

1880.— “Horse Jhools, Ac., at shortest 
notice.*'— Advt. in JHadrtu MaUy Feb. 13. 

JOOLA, 8. Hind, jhuld. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swing ’ ; but in the Himalaya it is 
specifically applied to the rude sus- 
pension bridges used there. 

[1812. — “*rb6re are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
SAngha and Jhula " (a description of both 
follows).— Ret, xi. 476.] 

1830.—“ Our chief object in descend!^ to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolth bridge. 
The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
twice the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
a single post on either bank. A piece of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half a yard long, 
slips UYwn these ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from the same grass rope dei)end. 'Tne 
passenger hangs in the loops, placing a 
couple of ropes under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in the block over his bead ; the 
signal IS given, and he is dravm over by an 
eighth rope."— iff m, CoK MvmtUaxn^ 114, 

JOSS, 8. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portugese Decs, ‘God,’ 
first taken up in the ‘Pidgin’ language 
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of the Chinese ports from the Portii- 
^lese, and then adopted from tliat 
jargon by Europeans as if they had 
got hold of a Chinese word. [See 
CHIN-CHIN.] 

1659.,—-“ Put the De:nl (whom the ChineMe 
commonly called Joosje) is a mighty and 
powerful Prince of the World.” — Waiter 
Uchutz, 17. 

,, “ In a four-cornered cabinet in 

their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an imiige . . . this 
they call Josin.”— Atar, od. 167*2, p. 27. 

1677. — ‘‘All the Sinese keep a limning of 
the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two horns on hia head, and com- 
monly call him Joaie (Jooajo).” — Uerret 
Vermndetif ()o»t Itidischu Vo^agift 33. 

1711. — “ I know but little of their Reli- 
gion, more than that every Man has a small 
J 088 or (lod in hia own House. ’— /.of/t-yrr, 
181. 

1727. — “ Their JhSSOB or Demi-gods some ] 
of human shape, sttme of monstrou.s Figure.” | 
— .4. Hamilton, ii. 266; (ed. 17 U, it. *265]. 

c. 1790. - 

“ Down with dukes, earls, and lonl-s, those 
pagan Josses, ! 

False gods ! away with stiir-a and strings 
and crfxjses. ” 

J^eter Pln<iai\ Ode to Kien Long. 

1798.- “The iinage.s which the (Chinese 
w'orship are called joostje V)y the Dutch, 
and joss by the Knglish .seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch nickname for the devil, w’a.s • 
prol^bly given to these idols by the Dutch 
who 6rst saw them,'' — ^Stuf-'orinuM, L.T. i. 173. 

This is of course (|iiite wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE, All idol tenipli^ 
ill Chiiui or Japan. From joss, as ex- 
plained in the last article. 

1750-52. — “ The ««\ilors, and oven some 
books of voyages . . . call the pagodas 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a (Jhineso 
for the name of the idol, he aiiswem Grande 
Yobs, instead of Oran iJios," — Ohi\ Tor ten. 
232. 

1760-1810.--“ On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon tbo.se foreign Vairlwrians 
may visit the Flower Darrlens, and the 
Ho&am Joss-house, but not in drotmt of over 
ten at a time.'’— ‘8 Regulations ' at Canton, 
from The Fankwae at (Janton (1882), p. 29. 

1840. — “ Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, u]K;n which 
large sums of money have been spent.”- - 
Mem. Col. Mountain, 186. 

1876. — * . the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a lai^e Joss-honse, f>r 
temple,” — ForlnigkUg Review, No. cliii. 222. 

1876;- 

** One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makeestop one night in Joss-house.” 

Lelaad, Vidgin-EnglUh Hing-Song, p. 42. 


Thus also in “pidgin,” Joss-house-man or 
Joss-jrid|^'n-iiian is a priest, or a missionary. 

JOSTIOK, J088 STIGK, s. A 

stick of fragrant tinder (nowdered 
cosfiw, sandalwood, &c.) useoi by the 
Chinese as incense in their temples, 
and formerly exported for use as 
cigar-lights. The name ap{)6ars to 
be from the temple use. (See 
PUTCHOCK.) 

1876. — “ Burneu Joss-stick, talkee plitty.” 
— Letand, Pidgin-Engliah Sing-Song, p. 43, 

1879. — “There is :i recess outside each 
■shop, and ut dusk the Joss-sticks burning 
in these fill the city with the fragrance of 
incense .” — Mm Golden Cltersonese, 49. 

JOW, M. Hind, jhdft. The name 
is applied to various sjiecies of the 
shnihliy tamarisk which abound on 
the low all u vials of Imlian river.s, and 
are ii.'^eful in many ways, for rough 
basket -making and the like. It is the 
usual iiiHterial for gabions and fascine.s 
in Indian sicge-ojunalions. 

[c. 1809. — “ ... by the natives it is called 
Jhau ; but this name is generic, and is 
applied nut only to another species of Tama- 
nsk, but to the Casnarinti of Dengal, and to 
the cuno-bcaring plants that have l>een 
introduced by Kuropoans.” • - yiac/ta/wM- 
Hamilton, Eastern Iwlia, iii. 597. 

[1840.- . on the opposite Jhow, or 

; liastiird tiirr»ari'«k jungly . . . native . . . 
had boon .attacked b\ !i tiger. . . — Mo'i'rf- 

son, TraceU, ii. 32o.] 

JOWAULLA MOOKHEE, n.p. 

Skt. -- Uind. Jadhi- ninkhl, ‘ flaine- 
iiionthcd*; a generic iiaiiie for quasi- 
volcanic phenomena, hut pirticularly 
applied to a place in the Kangra 
district of the Punjab mountain 
country, near the Hiiis Kiver, where 
jets of gfH issue* from the ground and 
are kept consUntly burning. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over , the 
Himalaya as well as in the plains of 
India. The famous fire-jets at Baku 
are .sometimes visited by more ad- 
veiitiiroiLs Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great JwS&-iniik]li. The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently ignorant of the phenomenon 
worshippeo, though the name indi- 
cates its nature. 

c. 1360. — “Sult4n Ffrox . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot (see NUG- 
GURCOTE) ... the idol Jwili-mukhi, 
much worshipped by the infldels, was situ- 
ated on the road to Nagarkot. . . . Some of 
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tho infidels have reported that Sultan Kiroe 
went specially to see this idol, and hold a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
the infidels slandered the Sultdn. . . . Other 
infidels said that 8ult^ Muhammad Hh({h 
bin l^lgfalik 8h4h held an umbrella over this 
same idol, but this also is a lie. . . — 

JSh4tni8-i‘iSirdj Aftj\ in Elliot^ hi. 318. 

1616.—** ... a place called lalla mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to be seeiie inceasant Erup- 
tions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall dounc and worship.'’ — T^rry^ in 
Purchaa, ii. 1467. 

[c. 1617.-in .Sir T, Map, “JalU- 
makee, the Pilgrimage of the IkinianH.”— 
Hak. See. ii. .035.] 

1783.—** At Taullak Mhokee (s/c) a small 
volcanic fire i.«8ues from the f»ide of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
tcniplc that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the people of the 
F^mjab.”— (V. Fon^ter'a Journey^ ed. 1798, i. 
308. 

1799. — ** Prason Priory afterwards travelled 
... to the Maha or Bureo larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or Juaia Mfichi, terms 
that mean a *Flaminir Mo’ith,' as being a 
Biiot in tho noighboir h.iod of Bakee (Balu) 
on the west side of the ((Visjiian) Soa . . . 
whence fire issues ; a circumstance that 
has rendered it of great veneration with the 
Hindus." — JimAtkan. Duncan^ in As. Res, 
V. 41. 

JOWAUB, JOWAERBE,s. Hind. 
jaiodr, judTy [Bkt. yant-pnikdru or ak- 
dra, ‘of the nature of barley^;] 
S^m/hum vulgare, Pers, (Hokus snrtjhum, 
L.) one of the best and most frwiuently 
grown of the tall millets (»f soutlnirii 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the unflooded tracts; it is 
sown about July and in 

November. The reedy stems aiv 8 
to 12 feet high. It is the (hoknn of 
the Tamil regions. Tlie stalks are 
Kirboe. The Ar. dura or dhnra is 
perhaps the same won! ultimately as 
jatvdr ; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky iisj>oet f»f the 

f [raiii. It is an odd instance, of (lie 
ooseneas which used to pervade 
dictionarieii and glossaries that R. 
Druminoud {Jl!u.s. of the (tram. Ptfiis 
of (Juzerattec, &c., Bombay, 1808) calls 
^*Jooar, a kind of puUe, the food of 
the common people.” 

fc. 1690.— In Khandesh “ Jowtbi is chiefly 
cultivated of which, in some place», there 
arc three crops in a year, and its sUlk ie so 
delicate and pleasant to tho taste that it is 
regarded in the light of a fruit." — i'Un., ed, 
Jamtt, ii. 228.] 

1760. — “ En suite mauvais cheinin sur des 
iev6ei faites de boue dans des quarrds do 
2 0 


JouftSl et des champs de Nelie (see NEZiLY) 
remplis d*eaLVi,** Anqudil du» Perron, h 
occUaxiii. 

1800. — “ , . . My industrious followers 
must live either upon jowany, of which 
there is an abundance everywhere, or they 
must be more industrious m procuring rice 
for themselves." — JFeiitnyton, 1 . 176. 

1813.— Forbes calls it “juazree or nuA- 
rvsA" (?). [See COTCU8. Afm. ii. 
406 ; [*2nd ed. ii. 36, and i. 23J. 

1819.— ** In 1797-8 Joiwarea sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees per cniaee (see 
I CUL8EY) of 24 inaunds."— Ifocmartfe, in 
7’r. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 287. 

[1826. — ** And the sabre began to cut awaj 
upon them as if they were a field of iTftHltt 
(standing com)." — Pandurang HarL ed. 
1873 i. 66.] 

JOY, s. This seems from the quota- 
tion to have l>eeii used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port. joia). 

, 1810. — “ Tlie vanity of parents aometimee 

j leads thorn to dress their children, even 
I while infants, m this manner, which affords 
n temptation ... to murder tbese help- 
leas creatures fur the sake of their orna- 
ments or joy8."-“i/rtria Orafutrh^ 3. 

JUBTEB, JUPTEE, &c., s. Guz. 
japll, &c. Corrupt forms of zaJbH. 
M fVatdn-zahti, or -japtl, Mahr., Pro- 
duce of lands stM|ue.«5tered by the State, 
an item of revenue ; in Guzerat the 
lands once exempt, now subject to 
asse5wment " ( IViLmt).] (See ZUBT.) 

1808.— ** The Sindias as .Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Afocff- 
mof)€id(ira and Desoys (sec DE8SAYE) of that 
district every third year, amounting to Rs. 
68,390, and called the }^>eriodical confisca- 
tion Juptae." — R. DrumfHond. [MajmHaddr 
**in (jiizcrat tho title given to the keepen 
of the pargana revenue records, who hava 
held the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todar Mai, and are paid by 
fees charged on tbe villages. " ( Wilson)}. 

JUDEA, ODIA, &c., n.p. These 
names arc often given in old writers 
to the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called apiwentlv after the 
Hindu city of Rama, Ayodhya, which 
we now t^ll Oadh), wdiich was the 
capital of Siam from the 14th century 
down to about 1767, when it waa 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
SiameiRe royal residence w^as tixinsf erred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCK.] 

1622.— “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are sulriect to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zaoabedera, and 
who inhabits ludla.” — IHgafetia, Hak. Soc, 
166. 
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c. 1546. — **The oapitall City of all thin 
Empire is Odiaa, whereof I haue spoken 
horetofore : it is fortified with walls of brick 
and mortar, and ooutaina, according to some, 
foure hundred thousand fires, whereof an 
hundred thousand are strangers of divers 
oountries.” — Pinto, in CogatVs E.T. p. 285 ; 
orig. cap. clxxxix. * 

1553.— For the Ttealm is grea^ and its 
Cities and Towns very populous ; insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam (iSrtdo), and 
the residence of the King, furnishes ^,000 
men of its own.”--“/i<irr<w, III. ii. 5. 

1614. — “As regards the size of the City of 
Odia . . . it may be guessed by an experi- 
ment made by a curious engineer with whom 
we communicated on the subject. He says 
that ... ho embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed bv water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he got 
back it was already far on in the night, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
bad gone more than 8 leagues." — Conto, VI. 
vii. 9. 

1617. — “The merchants of the country of 
T-flw John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangama (see JANOOMAY) arrived at ‘ the 
city of Judea ’ before Eaton's coming away 
from thence, and brought great store of 
merchandize." — Siiin^hnry, ii. 90. 

„ “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn Karry 

in Judea, at Syam." hiary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 272. 

[1639. — “The chief of the Kingdom is 
India by some called Odia . . . the city of 
India, ue ordinary Residence of the Court 
is seated on the Menain." — Mandelslo, 
Travels, E.T. ii. 122. 

[1693. — “As for the City of Siam, the 
Siamese do call it Si-yo^thi-ya, the o of the 
pliable yo being' closer than our (French) 
Diphthong au ." — La lA/ubire, Suim, E.T. i. 7.] 

1727.—“ ... all are sent to the City of 
Siam or Odta for the Kingl Use. . . . ^e 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Memnon, which by Tamings and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about .^0 
Leagues." — A* HamiUoa, ii. 160; [ed. 1744]. 

[1774. — “Ayuttaya with its districts 
Dvaravati, Todajra and Kaman|)aik."— / tuc. 
in Ind. AnJtiq. xxii. 4. 

[1827. — “The powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells over every head in the city of the 
aaer^ and great kingdom of 81 -a-yoo<tlia- 
yu.”— Treaty between E.I.C. and King of 
Siam, in WiUon, Documents of the Burmese 
War, App. Ixavii.] 

JTTOBOOXaAK, 8. Marine Hind, 
for jaek-Moek (BoAuck). 

TVOaUBNAVT, n.p. A corrup. 
tion of the Skt. JagasmtUha^ * Lord qf 
the Univeree^* a name of Krishna 


worshipped as Vishnu at the famous 
shrine of Furl in Orissa. The image 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those worshippea in some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it has been 
plausibly suggested (we believe first 
t>y Gen. Cunningham) that it was 
in reality a Buddhist symbol, which 
has been adopted as an object of 
Brahmanical worship, and made to 
serve as the image of a god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a monstrous car, and 
Jis maases of excited pilgrim.^ crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci- 
dentws occurred. Occasionally also 
persons, sometimes sufferers from 
painful disease, cast themselves l)efore 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, and that of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, who states that he 
had gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it l)ecame British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions — a 
1>elief that has made Juggnrnaut a 
standing metaphor— wfia greatly ex- 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the great temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly on 
fact, arid partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative riidating to India. The really 
great mortality from hardship, ex- 
haustion, and epidemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular ini- 

J ressions in connection with the 
uggurnaut fe.Htival. 

[1311.— “Jagndr." See under MADURA.! 
c. 1321.—“ Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it fod^ 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music . . . and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast east 
themselves under the charioL so that its 
wheels mav go over them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god. And the oar 
passes over them, and omshes them, and 
outs them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot."— jFHor Oderie, in usMay, Ao. 
i. 88. 
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c. 1430. ** In Bizanegalia ^see BI8- 

NAGAB) also, at a cartain time of the vear, 
this idol 18 carried through the city, |»Taced 
between two chariots . , . accompanied by 
a great concourse of people. Many, carried 
away by the fervour of their faith,, cast 
themflelves on the ground before the wheels, 
in order that they may be crushed to doiith, 
—a mode of death which they say is vei^ 
acceptable to their god.*’ — N, Conti^ in hiduji 
in XVth Cent,, 28. 

c. 1581. — “All for devotion attach them- 
selves to the trace of the car, which is 
drawn in this manner by a voMt number of 
people . . . and on the annual fcuist day 
of the Pagoil this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain fiarts of the city 
(Nega^tam), some of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so perish, 
remaining all ground and crushed by the 
said cars.** — Gaaparo Bafhi\ f 84. The 
preceding fjassa^es refer to scenes in the 
»)uth of the Peninsiila. 

c. 1590. — “In the town of INiraotcm on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnant, near to which are the images of 
Kishen. his brnther, and their sister, made 
of Sanaa) -wood, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. . , . The Bnihmins ... at cer- 
tain times carry the image in procession 
upon a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in 
the Hindooee language jis called Hahth (.see 
BUT) ; and they believe that whoever fissists 
in drawing it along obtain.? remission of all 
his sin8.*'-'(y/<ufifin*jf Ayten^ li. 13-15 ; {ed. 
JarrfU^ ii. 1*27]- 

[1610, — “The chief city called Jakanat." 
—Sir T. lior, Hak. Soc. li. 5:i8.] 

1632.--“ Vnto ibis Pagi>d or bou.se of 
Sathon . . . doe belong 9,000 Brani mines 
or Priesti^ which doe dayly offer socrihee 
vnto their great Qod laggarnat, from 
which Idol] the City is so called. . . . 
And when it (the chariot of Jaggamai) is 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themselves a sacrihee to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye downe on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheoles may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright; some get broken armes, some 
broken leggeii, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this moanes the^ thinke 
to merit Heauen.*'-- ir. Bruton^ in Halt. 
T. 67. 

1667.—“ In the town of •Jaguinat, which 
is seated upon the Gulf of Bengafa, and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
all the people blearing them for having 
been ao nappy. . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot maroheth, there are 
found (which is no Fable) persona ao 
fodisUy oredulous and superatitious .aa to 


throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which braise 
them to death. . . Bernier, a to 

Mr. Ckapelain, in Bng. ed. 1634, 97; fed. 
Canttable, 304 

[1669-79. — “ In that great and Sumptuous 
Diabolicall Pagod, t|^ere Standeth theere 
grotest God Jn^. OmMt, whence ye Pagod 
receued that name alsoe.”— i/B. rieio, Ac., 
by 7*. B. f. 12. Col. Temple adds: 
“Throughout the whole MS. JaganniUk is 
reputedly called Jn». Oemaet, which 
obviously stands fur the common trans- 
position JanganMh, ] 

1682.—“. . We lay by lart night till 

10 o'clock this morning, ye Captain being 
desin>us to see ye Jagemot Pagodas for 
his better sati.sf action. . . .*’ — Hed>ge$, Biorv. 
July 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 30]. 

1727.—“ His (Jagarynat's) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a 
Coach four stories high . . . they fasten 
small Boi>e8 to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
(,*oach, and some old Zemots, as it posses 
through the Street, fall fiat on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to ^ecea 
by the Coach Wheels.” -A . Hamilton, i, 387 ; 
[ed. 1744 

1309.- 

“ A thou.sand pilgrims strain 
Arm, ahonlder. breast, and thigh, with 
m^bt and main. 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic vot^vries on the road, 
And calling on the Ood 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jagm-Kaut they cal), 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all. 

Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and .agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng. 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

qf Kehaanay xiv. 5. 

1814. — “The sight here beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggenumt made some 
Digress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, he has not yet reached the 
place of his destinatioii. His brother ia 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devo^ herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, mimed 
the wheels with her body, and had W arm 
broken. Three people loet their lives in the 
crowd." — In Atiatie Journal — quoted in 
Btreridge^ HiH. qf Indian it. 54, withont 
ezacter referenoe. 

o. 1818. — “ That exoem of fanatiomm 
which formerly prompted the pUgrims to 
court death by throwing themsalvse in 
ofowda under the srheela of the oar of 
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Jafaimitll haa happily long ooaaed to 
actuate the worahippers of the proaent 4ay. 
During 4 yean that I have vntnessed th» 
ceitaony, three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which 1 may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident; 
in the others the victims had long been 
•altering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of.-ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life in preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orders under similar circumstances.” — A, 
Stirltiigt in As, Res. xv. 324. 

' 1327. — March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poynder, in the E. I. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Joggamaut. '* — As, Jcumai^ 1821, vol. 
xxiiir?S2. 

ri864. — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions that, 
a few days previously, he had seen, near 
Serampore, two persons crushed to death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themselves under the wheels of a car 
during the Rath Jatra festival. It was 
aften^svds stated that this oocorrence was 
accidental.” — Ckevers^ Ind. Med. Jurispr. 
666 .] 

1871.—“. . . poor Johnny Tetterby stag- 
gering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that cnished all his enjoy 
ments. ' — Ferrsters Life of Dickens^ ii. 415. 


1876. — “Le monde en marchant n'a |>aM 
beauooup plus de souci de ce qu’il ^rnse quo 
le charde f idole de JaMniata.”— Henae, 
in Remte des Bestx MowUs^ 3* S4rie, xviii. 
p. 504. 


JULIBDAByS. Pera.^'^udefr, from 
ydau^ the string attached to the bridle 
oy which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called janl- 
hahddTf janibahkash. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
comiiionly used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c. 1590. — “For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akhar) rode out on a 
borae, a rupee, should be given, 
viz., one dim to the Atbegi, two to the 
Jllandir. . . — Ain ^ od. Btochmann^ i. 142. 

(And see under FYKE.)] 

1673.— “In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as largo as a Mountebank's 
Stage, where the Cmlabdar, or Master 
Munteer, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Fryer ^ 341. 

1683.— "Your Jylibdar, after he had 
teceived his letter would not stay for the 
Q«n", but stood upon departure.”— ifsdyfs, 
Diary, Sept. 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 112]. 

„ “We admire what made you send 
peoiui to force oor OyUibdar back to your 


Factory, after he had gone 12 cosset on hia 
way, and dismisse him again withont any 
reason for it,**— Hedges, Diary, S<^ 26; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. 

1754. — “100 Gilodar; those who are 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses.'* — Hanway*s Travelt, 
i. 171 ; 252. 

[1812. — “1 have often admired the cour- 
age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdara or grooms throw themselves into 
the thickest engagement of angry horses.” 
— Aferier, Jounuy through Persia, 63 teq.\ 

1880.— “It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men. . . . Pa.scal and Remise oooking 
for me ; the Jellaodara, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their kalliilns, amid the half- 
light of fast fading day. . . — MS. Jeumat 

in Persia of Ca}^. W. (HUy R.B. 

JUMB££A,s. Xv.janbiyfu, proliably 
from janb, * the side ’ ; a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, so as to be drawn 
across tbe Inwly. It is usually in form 
slightly curved. Sir R. Burton (Camoes^ 
Commentary, 413) identifies it with the 
agomia and gomio of the quotations 
l^low, and refere to a sketch in his 
Pilgrimage, but this we cannot find, 
[jt is in the Memorial ed. i. 238^ 
though the jamhiyah is several times 
mentioned, e.g, i. 347, iii. 72. The 
term (xrcurs repeatedly in Mr. E^rton’s 
catalogue of arms in uie India Museuiii. 
Janbwaix^curs as the name of a dagger 
in the Atn (orig. i. 119); why Bloch- 
mann in his translation [i. 1 10] spells it 
jhanhwah we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eim, s.v. jambeUe., It seems 
very doubtful if the latter French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabic word. 

c. 1328.— “Takl-ud -din refusod roughly 
and pushed him away. Then the maimed 
man drew a dagger (thanjar) such aa is 
called in that country Jaabisra, and gave 
him a mortal wound.”— /6n Ratuta, i. 6M. 

1498.— “The Moors had erected palisades 
of great thicknem, with thick planking, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with taigets, azagays, agomias, and bows 
and slings from which they .sluttf etones at 
us.”— /fofer'ro de Vasco da Cama, £2. 

1516.— “They go to fight one another 
bare from the waist upwards, and from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their arms, which are swords, 
bucklers, and daggers (gomlos).''— Barfees, 
p. 80. 

1774. — “ Atttour du corps ils oat un 
eeinturon do euir brod4, ou garni d'afgent» 
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Mi.miliftiL duqnal mxr le devant ils poment ua 
ooateau la^ reoourbd, et pointu ( jambaa), 
doDt la pointe «at tournee du droit.”— 
yUkuhTf Doc, dt VArobi^ 64. 

jmCDUD, a. H. jamdady jamdhar. 
A kind of dagger, broad at the baae 
and slightly curved, the hilt formed 
with a cross-grip like that of the 
Katdr (see KUTTAUB). TA drawing of 
what he calls a jamdhar tatdri is given 
in Egerton*s Catalogue (PI. IX. No. 
344 -A).] F. Johnson’s Dictionary gives 
jamdtir as a Persian word with the 
suggested etymology of jawfe-dor, ‘flank- 
renner.’ But in the AJn the word 
is sfMjlt jftnuUiar, which seems to indi- 
cate Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
in the prjein r»f Chand Bardai (see Ind, 
Antiq, i. 281) corroborates this. Mr. 
lieames there suggests the etytuolticy 
of Ynjna-dant ‘ l>eat}iV Tcxjth.' The 
dniw'ings of the jamdhfid or jarndkar in 
the Atn illustrations .show several 
flpeoiniens with double and triple 
t(K>tlu;d points, which perhaps favours 
this view ; but Yrnna-dhdray * death- 
wielder/ ap]iears in the Sanskrit 
dictiunarieA .‘is the name of a weapf»n. 

i Bather, jHirliaps, yamadharUj ‘dealh- 
>earer.’] 

c. 15 26.-- “ Jamdher.** See quotation 
under KUTTAUB. 

11813. —“. . . visited the ^MXadu thftn4i^ 
or treasury containing his jewels . . , curious 
ami.s. . . .” — Forbes. Or. Mem. 2nd cd. ii. 
469.] 

JUMHA,!!. Hind, from Av.januY. 
The tdal aasi’ssnient (for land revenue) 
from any j>Jirti<Milar estate, or divi.sion 
of country. The Arab, word .«5jgnifies 
‘ total * or ‘aggregate.’ 

1781.--** An increase of more than 26 
hicks of rupees (was) effected on the former 
Jiuoma. ’— Bfport, p. 8. 

JUMHABUNDEE, s. Hind, from 
P.— Ar. jama'handL A settlement 
(q.v,), t.e, the determination of the 
amount of land revenue due for a year, 
or a {Period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. [In the 
N.W.P. it is spi^cially applied to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator.] 

[1766.— “The rents of the province, ac- 
eoraiog to the Jnmma'lnilldy, or rent-roll 
. . . amounted to. . . VerrW, View of 
iBMjErci/, App.214. 

pS14.*» «* J iftmatiMwa— .** See under 

PAtBL.] 


JUMNA, n.p. The name ai a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and Agra. Skt. Yamundy^JiiaiL 
Jamund and Jamndy the of 

Ptolemy, the 'loffittpit of Arrian, the 
Jornanes of Pliny.* The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind, form Jamund* The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the 18th century, an unimpor- 
tant branch of the Brahmaputra R. 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now for many years been 
tlie main channel of the former great 
river. (See JENNY h.) Jamund is the 
name of .several other rivers of less 
note. 

[1616-17. — “ I proposed for a water worke, 
wen Tuight giue the Chief Cittye of the 
Mogoret cfmtent . . . w'l* i.s to l>e don vppon 
the Riuer leminy passeth by .igra. . . 

— Hird*rotjdy First Letter Booky 460. 

[1619.— ‘"The river Qemini was mfit to 
seta Myll vppon. "-.Sir T. Roty Hak. Soc. 
h. 477. 

[1663. -**. . . the Oasilia, a river which 
may be compared t*i the lioire. . . 
BertufTy J^tjer to M. Dt ia Mothe U Player, 
ed. Constahte^ 241,j 

[JUMNA MUSJTD, n.p. A common 
corniption of the Ar. jdm4^ ma^dy 
‘ the cathedral or congregational 
moscpie/ Ar. jama\ ‘to collect* The 
cotiinion form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jumna R. 

[1765. — “The Jumiia*musjid is of great 
antiquity. . . Z>iVi»-y, in Forbes, Or* 
Mem* 2ud ed. ii. 448. 

[1849.—“ In passing we got out tosee the 
Janina Mosjid, a very tine building now 
used 08 a magazine. "—JJrt. MackensUy Life 
in the Mission y ii. 170. 

(1865. — “. . . the great mosque or Djamia 
. this word Djamia* means literal] j 
‘ collecting ' or ' uniti ng, ' because hero attends 
the great concourse of Friday worshippers. 

. . ,^Palgravty Central and E* AreUnUy ed. 
1868, 266.] 

JUNGEEBA n.p., %*e* Janfird. 
The name of a native State on the 
coast, south of Bombay, from which 
the Fort and chief place is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising in the entrance to the 
Rftjpuri inlet, to which the name 
Janjira properly pertaina believ^ to 
be a loculi corruption of the Ar. jaelroL 
‘island.’ The State is also calleo 
HabMUy meaning ‘HuMme's land,' 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 eeniuriea 
its chief has been of thal liM. This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family ; but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years. *The SidV (see 8EEDT) 
and ‘ The Habshi^* are titles popularly 
applied to this chief. This State has 
a ^rt and some land in Kathiawar. 

Gen. Keatinge writes : ** The 
members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair.” The old Portuguese 
writers call this harbour Danda (or as 
they write it Dawda\ e.g, Joao de 
Castro in Priinevto Boteiro, p. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island- fort. 


JUNGLE, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
jangal, from Skt. jangula (a word 
which occurs chiefly in medical 
treati.ses). The native word means 
in strictness only waste, uncultivated 
ground ; then, such ground covered 
with shrubs, trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Aiiglo-liiaian appli- 
cation is to forest, or other wild 
growth, rather than the fact that 
It is not cultivated. A forest ; a 
thicket ; a tangled wildernesh. The 
word s«;eiUH to have passed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adupte<l into 
French as well as in English. The 
word does not seem to occur in 
Fryer^ which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners a.s it is now. 


c. 1200.--“. . . Now the land is humid, 
Jungle (jonya^oA), or of the ordinary kind.” 
— SusrutOt 1. ch. 36. 

c. 1370. — “Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the Jumal rouml the Kitts dwell- 
ing.*’— TdritA-i-/nros-*SAdAi, in JiUioL iii. 

314. * 


c. 1460. — “The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant. They will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
Jungle {Jangal)," — AfidarrazHh, in Not. H 
Ext. ziv. 61. 


1474. — “ . . , Bicheneger. The vast city 
is surromided by three ravines, and inter- 
sected by a river, bordering on one side on 
adreadfulJttOgel.'— .AfA. Nikitin, in India 
in XVtk Cenl^. 

1776.— “Lan4 waste for five years , . . 
is oalled Jungle.*— ifa/Aed’s Ocnloo Code, 


1809^ — ‘‘The air of Calcutta is mud 
affected by the oloeenean of the JungU 
annuid it — Xd. Valmtia, i. 207. 


1809.— 

“They built them here a bower of jointed 
oane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear'd, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe Creef)ers then the wicker sides supply. 
And the tall Jungle grass tit roofing gave 
Beneath the genial sky.*' 

CuT9e of Kehama, xiii. 7. 

c. 1830.— “C'est Ik que jo rencontrai les 
jungles . . . j'avoue <mo je fus trhs disap- 
points. ’* — Jacqueniont, Correspond, i. 134. 
c. 1833-38.— 

“ L*HipjK)tanie au largo ventre 
flabito aiLx Jungles do .java, 

Oh grondont, an fond do chuque antre 
Plus de monstros qu’on no rdva." 

2'heopk. (ia^Uier, in Pofsies Com- 
pUtrs, ed. 187t>, i. 326. 

1848. — “But ho was us lonoly here as in 
his jungle at Bn^gleywala.” - Thacierau, 
Vanitg Pair, ch. ill. 

„ “ * Wa.s there ever a huttlo wt>n like 

Salamanca^ Hey, Dobbin? But where was 
it ho learnt his art ^ In India, my l)oy. 
The jungle is the schw)! for a general, mark 
me that.’ ** —Ibid., od. 1863, i. 312. 
c, 186S. 

“ La b6te formidable, haVdUinU* des Jungles 
S’ondort, le ventre cn I’air, el dilate ses 
ongles.” — Jjt'ionle di' Lide. 

“ De.s djungles du Pendj-Ab 
Aux sables du Karnate.’'~-/6?V/. 

1865.— “To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
country presonts the appearance of one con- 
tinuous well-ordered garden." — Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Home, 7. 

1867. — ^ hero are no cobwebs of plea 
and counterploa, no Jungles of argument 
and brakes of crialysis."— •S’maAMriw, Essays 
atid Studies, 133. 

1873. — “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now lie regarded as gtxxi 
English." Fiiz - Edveard Hall, Modern 
English, .*K)6. 

1878. — “Cet animal est commun dans les 
forftts, ot dans \oh djengles."— A/arrr, Aato- 
Kata-Malayou, 83. 

1879. — “The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from the gloom of their v.'irioiis jungles." — 
Fortnightly liev. No. clxv., N.S., 19. 

JUNGLE'FEVEB, a A danger- 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
mahiria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808.— “I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of ah officer who 
had been seized by Jungle-fsver."— Letter 
in Morion* s L. of Leyden, 48. 

JUNGLE-FOWIa s. The popular 
name of more than one s^iecies of Ihoee 
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birds from which our domestic |>oultr^ 
are simposed to be descended ; especi- 
ally Galius Sonneratii, Temminck, the 
Grey Jungle and Callus ferrugineus^ 

Gmelin, the Red Jungle' fmd. The 
former belongs only to Southern India ; 
the latter from the Himalaya, south 
to the N. (^i rears on the east, and to 
the Rmpipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800.—“. . . the thickets bordered on 
the village, and I wa« told abounded in 
jungle-fowl. Emf>a.vty to Ava^ 96. 

1868. — “ The common jungle-cock . . . 
wa« al«i obUiinod hen;. It is altnf»Ht exactly 
like a conimrtn grime-cock, but the voice is 
different.” - W'ut/ure, Malay Arch ij).^ 108. 

The word junglf is habitually used 
adjective ly, fxs in thi.s instance, to 
denote wild .s|x*ci<».s, c.g. jungle-ctit, 
jungle-dfv/, jungle /rwiV, &c. 

JUNQLE-MAHALS, n.p. Hind. 
Jangal-MnhdI. This, originally a 
vague name of sundry tracts find 
chicftaiushiji.'^ Ivhig ixUween thes^dtled 
districts of JVngal and the hill country 
of Chutia Nagpur, was constituted a 
regular district in 1805, but again 
broken up and rcdi.stribiited among 
adjoining disti i< ts in 183.3 (see Imperitil 
(tazeiieer^ s.v.). 

JUNGLE-TERRY, n.]). Hind. 
Jiingal-tiirdi (see TEBAl). A name 
formerly applied to a border-tract 
between Reiigal and Rebar, including 
the inland parts of Monghyr and 
Bhiigalpur, and what are now termed 
the Sanfdl Pargmids. Ibnigos, lielow, 
calls it to the “westward” uf Bhagal- 
pur ; hut IWkope, which he describes 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
at'oording to RcnnelVa map, about 
35 in. S.E. of Bhagalpur town ; and 
the Cleveland inscription shows that 
the term included the tract occu- 
pied by the Kajiiialifil hill-people. 
The Map No. 2 in Hcnneirs Pcngal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Jungle- 
terry District., with the adjacent 
pnjvinces of Birbhooni, Rajemal, Bogli- 
ponr, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshedalwd and 
Bahar.” But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781. — “ Karly in February wo set out on 
a tour through a part of the country called 
the Juiigle- Terry, to the westward of 
Batiglepore , , , niter leaving the village 


of Barkope, which is nearly in the centre of 
the Jungle Terry, we entered the hills. • . . 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . . the Jun^e 
Terry is said to have suffered greatly. — 
Bodget^ pp. 90-05. 

1784. — “To be fv>ld . . . that capital 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A. Cleveland, £sq., deceased, consisting 
of the most capital views in the district 
of Monffhyr, Kajemehal, Boglipoor, and the 
Jungleterry, by Mr. Hodges. . . — In 

Sehm-Barr^ i. 64. 

c. 1788.— 

“To the Memory of 
Auoohtus Clkvelani), 
lAte Collector of the Districts of Bhaugub 
(lore unci liajitmahfdl, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Ailthority, 

Employing only the Means of (Joncilia- 
tiun, r’onfidcnce, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
'ITio ontiro Subjection of the Lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Jungleterry of Rajamahall. ...” (etc.) 

on thr Monument trreud Irg 
Government lo Cleveland, tcAo ditd 
hi 1784. 

1817. — “These hills 4ro principally 
covered with wexd, Lxcejding w’herc it h:i8 
been cleared away for the natives to build 
their village?, and cultivate^oi«<>tt (Jowaur), 
plaiiUiins and ^^hich together with 

of the small grains mentioned in the 
mvount of the Jungleterry. constitute 
Almr>i.t the whole of the productions of these 
bill's.” Saihffhjvd' $ lirpi^rt an the Hill 

People (in App. to Long, 560). 

1824. - -“This part, I find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), i.'t not reckoned either iu Bengal 
or Hahar. having been, under the name of 
the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
till {Hicificulion and settlement, as a sort 
of bordiT or dobaleable land.”— Ilfbtr, i. 131. 

JUNGLO, s. Gu/. Jangle. This 
term, ue uro told by R. Drummond, 
wa.s U5?cd ill his time (the beginning of 
the 19th century), by the lej» ^lite, 
to (listiuguish Europeans ; “ wild men 
of the wcKxls,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati I 

1808. - ■ “Joseph Maria, a well - known 
.scribe of tb© order of Tojieewallas . . . waa 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 1806, 
in the town of IMtlaud, by ^larties of ciuioua 
old women and young, some of whom goring 
upon him put the question, Ari Jimgla, 
too mvnttemrmeeehf *0 wild one, wilt thou 
marry me i He knew not what they asked, 
and made no answer, whereupon they de- 
clared that he was indeed a very Jimgfa, 
and it required all the address of Kripram 
(the worthy Brahmin who related this 
anecdote to the writer, unoontimdicted in 
the presence of the said Senhor) to draw off 
the ^mes and damsels from the astoniriied 
Joseph.**—- ff. Drummond^ Him, (§.▼.)• 
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JUNK, s. A large Eastern ship ; 
especially (and in later use exclusive^) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest application also ; any more 
general application l^eloiigs to an in- 
termediate period. This is one of the 
oldest words iii tAe Europeo-Indian 
vocabulary. Iti occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorico, written down in 
1331, and a few years later in the 
rambling reminiscences of John de’ 
Mariginnli. Tlic great Catalan World- 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them lit c h i, no doubt j 
a clerical error tor {nr hi. Dobner, 
the original editor of Marimiolli, in 
the 18th century, says of tiie word 
(junkos): “This word I cannot find in 
any medieval glassary. Most prolmbly 
we are to understand vessels of platted 
reeds (a juncis texta) which several 
authors relate to be used in India.” 
It is notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigcj Ve.spucci 
in hLs curious letter to one of the Medici, 
mving an account of the voyage of Da 
Gama, whose squadron he haa met at 
C. Verde on its way home. 

The French translators of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tehouen (chtren\ and Littre gives the 
same etyniobigy (.s.v. jonque). It is 
possible that the woixl may l»e eventu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very prol>able. The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay jor*| 5 [ and ajorttj, 
‘a ship or large vessel/ fn Javanese 
the Great Bear is called Liniang jmgy 
‘The Constellation Junky [which is 
in Malay Bintang Jong. The vari(»u.s 
forms in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the CTiiiie.se words which have 
been suggested as the origin, are very 
fully given by Scotty Mcmyan Words 
in Englishy p. 59 se.q.\ 

e. 1300.-—** liMge ships called in the 
language of China *Jnnks* bring various 
sorts of choice merchandise and cloths from 
Chfn and M4chln, and the countries of Hind 
and Sind/’—BaiAidudditiy in i. 69. 

1381. — '*And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another ship called a Junk (tttiam nat’im 
nmine 2imeiim).^ . . Now on board that 
■hip were good 700 souls, what with sailors 
mad with merehants. . . Friar Odoricy 
in OfUkayy ke.y 73. 

e. 1843. '•o'* They make no voyages on the 
Odna Sea except with Chinese vessels . . . 


of these there are three kinds ; the big ones 
which are called jnnk, in the plural JimiZjt. 

. . . Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails. The sails are made 
of bamboo slips, woven like mats ; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter or 
another.”— Batuta^ iv. 91. The French 
translators write the words as gonk (and 
gonoiUk). Ibn Batuta really indicates chunk 
(and chun&k)\ but both must have l)een 
quite wrong. 

c. IJMS. — “Wishing them to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the AiKistle ... we 
emlsirked on certain Junls {asemdentu 
Jimkoa) from Lower India, which is called 
Mimibar.” — Marignolli^ in Vathuyy &c*., 366. 

1459. — “Alsmt the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing the 
Indian Sea, was driven ... in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anything but sky and sen. 

. . . The .«lnj) having touched on the crwist 
to supply its wants, the utariiiers l>eheld 
there (he egg of a certain bird called cArecAc, 
which egg was a.s big as a butt. . . 
Hubrir on Fra Mauro*x iJrtat Mop at Venire. 

,, “ The Ships nr jnnks (Zonchl) which 

navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, and others 
liesides that they Ciin .set up or strike 
(at will) ; and they have 40 to 60 Uttle 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . ."--Ibid. 

1516. — “ Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), a nd al so (lentilcs, i)articul{irly 
Chetis (see CHETTY), who arc natives of 
(I!holmendel ; and they are all very rich, and 
have many large ships which they call 
jnagoa.”— /Jar6^, 191 

1549. — “Exclusua isto rx^ncilio, applies \ it 
aiiimum ad navetn Sinensis fortnae, quam 
luncuiQ vi^ant.'’ — A’cft. Franc. JCaverii Kpist. 
337. 

[1564.— '* ... in the many ships and 
junks (Jugoa) which certainly {iosbot that 
'way.*'— Casta nheda, ii. c. 20.] 

156^1.— “Juncoa are certain long ships 
that have stem and prv^w fashioned in the 
same way."— Carcia, f. 536. 

1591.— “ By this Negro wo were advertised 
of a small ^rke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a lunco).” — Barktr’s 
Arr. of lAinraxter* 8 VoyagCy in Jiakt. ii. 669. 

1616.— “And doubtless they had made 
havcick of them all, had they not jiroscntly 
been relieved by two Arabian Junu (for so 
their small ill-built ships arc named. . . .)** 
— Terry, ed. 1666, p. 342. 

[1625. — “ An hundred Prawea and Ivalna. " 
— Furvhasy Fxlyrifnagey i. 2, 43, 

[1627.'— “China also, and the great Atlantia 

i that you call America), which have now but 
[lUika and Canooa, abounded than in tall 
Ships.”— Bacon, Few Atfantii, p. 12.] 


1630.— “So repairing to Jasqxtes (soa 
JA8K), a place in the Persian Gulph, they 
obtained a fleete of Seaven Imiolai, to 
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1673. — Fryer also apeake of ** Portugal 
Junks.” The word had thus come to mean 
any largo vessol in the Indian Seaa. Barker's 
use for a small vessel (above) is exceptional. 

JUNKAMEBB, b. This word 
occurs in Wheeler^ i. 3(X), where it 
should certainly have been written 
Juncaneer. It was lon^ a perplexity, 
and as it the subject of one of 
Dr. BurnelPs laU'-st, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I Iranscribe tlie words of his com- 
niiiniratioii : 

“Working at improving the notes 
to V. Linschoten, 1 have accidentally 
cleared uj» the meaning of a word you 
asked me about long ago, but which 1 
was tlien obligwl to give ii|> — ‘Jonka- 
mlr.* lt = ‘a lollector f»f cuistoms.’ 

“(174.^*)-''- Notre Siip<?rieur qiii .s^avoit 
quli inoiti^ chemin oortaina Jonquanien* 
metfoiunt loa iwusans i\ contributum, nous 
avoit rloun^ un <iu Henx janous (sec FANAM) 
pour les payer cn allant ot en revenant, 
ail CiUf qii'ils Icxi^'casscnt lic Iumh.”--/^ 
.Ver6#T/, 3/rww(.m, pp. l-Oil-UiO. 

“The original word is in Malayfilam 
rhnnfjakdrari^iyud do. in Tamil, tlniugh it 
d<M*8 not occur in tin* Dictionaries of that 
language; but rhuiujam (=--‘< ’ustom.'^ ’) 
does. 

“1 w'cis much ]ileased to settle thi^ 
curiiaia w'ord ; but I should never Imve 
thought t»f the origin of it, had it n(»t 
heen for that ivlm ally old rapuchin P. 
Norl)ert’s iiote.’^ 

My friend’s h*tter (fixmi West. Sinit- 
ton) has no date, but it inuM liave 
been written in Julv or Augu.st 1882. 
- [H.Y.] (.See JUNKEON.) 

1680.“ “The I)uiu-Kin (see DEWAUN) re- 
turned with langapas Hucc<ts (.see ROOCKA) 
upon the AvaUiar (<et5 HAVILDAR) at 8t. 
Tnoiiia, and tho two chief Jaacaneen 
in this fjart of the country, orderii^ them 
not to stop goods or provisions coining into 
the tt»wn.*— fort St. GVo. CewSTi., Nov. 22, 
Xotfsand A’jrf/t., iii. 39, 

1746 — “Given to the Governor's 8orvant.s, 
Juncansqrt. Ac., as usual at < 'hru$tmaji, 
Sitiampora (see 8ALBMPOORT) 18Ps. P. 
13.’* — Acft, of Jixtra ai Fort .Sir. 

ViiMj to Dec. 31. M8. heport^ in India 
Office. 

JUNKCEYLON, n.p. The popular 
luime of an island off the west coast of 


* “Ce sent dcN Maures qul exffrent ds I'argcnt 

•ur lea grands chemins, de cenx qni passent avee 
qoelquMi merchandiami ; aouvent tia en demHiidnui 
*4 eetix mtoien qul n'en portent point. On regarde 
cea gons<14 4 pen priw comme dea voleun.'* 


the Malay Peninsula. Forrest 
to Mergui, pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan-Sylany and says it is properly 

S ong (t.e. in Malay, ‘Cape’) ^(ang, 
is appears to be nearly right. The 
name is, according to Oawfuid (Malay 
Diet, 8.V. SalunOy hiid Dirt, hid. Arekip, 
S.V. Ujung) ujung 8alangy ‘ 8alang 
Headland.' [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correct ne.s8 of this. “There is at least 
one quiU- po-ssible alternative, t.e. j<mg 
salting^ in which jong means ‘a junk,* 
and mUinfjy when applied to vessels, 
‘heavily Ws.sing ’ (see Klinkerty Diet, 8.v. 
salang). Anotner meaning of mlany is 
‘to tmnstix a i>erson with a diimer,* 
and is the technical term for Malay 
executions, in W'hich the kris was 
driven dowm from the collar-bone to 
the heart. Partes in the. first quota- 
tion is now known as F*erlisf} 

— “There wo croat over to tho firm 
Laud, and pas-sing by the Port of Jnnqalan 
{/vncuU^o) w'e suited two days and a half 
with a favourable wind, by means whereof 
we gut to the River of Parle* in the Kingdom 
of t^rtrda. . . I*vnto (orig.^ cap, xix.) ia 

(*vgatiy p 22. 

1592.*““ Wo departed thence to a Baie in 
the Kintrdiuu of jtnnialaom, which is be- 
tweene -Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
NorthwRrtl.'’--/>ttr/er, in I/akl, ii. 691. 

1727.— “The North End of Jonk CeyloaB 
lies within a mile of ihe Continent. -- A. 
Hamiltony 69 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 67]. 

JUNKEON. s. This word occurs as 
l»ek»tv. It i.s no doubt some form of 
file word chniiqow, mentioned under 
JUNKAMEER. ' Wil.son gi\es Telugu 
Sunkamy which might l»e used m 
Orissji, wlicre Bruton was. [Shiaigum 
(Mai. rhunknm) ;ip]»car.s in the sense of 
! toll or I ustuiiis duties in many of the 
j old treaties in /.of/uw, Mulabtir,, vol. iii.] 

1638.— “Aliy lunkeon or Custome.” — 
Prvton's A'arntttrr^ in IJail. v. 63. 

1676.--“Thc.so practices (claima of per- 
quivsite by the factory chiefs) hath occasioned 
JKime to ai»ply to the Governour for relief, 
And chosen rather to pay Jimc4A than 
submit to the unreas^rmable demands afore- 
.said."-A/ff 7 V?- Puciy* Proitosalny in Fort St, 
(ifo. Coiistt..^ Feb, 16. Aofrs and Exis.y 
i. 39. 

j [1727.— •“ ... at every ten or twelve 
Miles end, n Fellow to dem'and JuBlnm or 
Poll-Money for me and my Servants. . . .** 
—A, Hamilion^ ed. 1744, i. 392.] 

JUBIBASSO, s. This word, mean- 
ing ‘an int«r|)reter,* occurs oonstaatly 
in the Diary of Richard Cocks, of tha 
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English Factory in Japan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (1883). 
The word is really Malayo - Javanese 
mrubahdsa, lit. Manguage-mastcr,’ jwm 
oeing kn ex))ert, ‘ a master of a craft,* 
and bahdsa the Skt.’ hhil«hd^ ‘speech.’ 

t Wilkinsony JHci,, writes Juru-bihisa ; 
fr. Skeat prefers yMm-Wwi,w.] 


1608. — At Patani the If ol landers having 
arrived, and sent presents — “ils furent pris 
Mr un oiheier noiiim<5 Otanknea (see ORAN* 
KAT) Jurebasea, qui en fit trois portions." 
— In Rec, du Vvtituje^, ed. 1708, ii. 6(>7. 
See also pp. 672. 675 


1618.— “(Said the Mandarin of Ancuo) 
. . . ‘Captain-major, Auditor, resident-*, 
and Jeruba^as, for the Rf^ace of two days 
you must wnie before me to attend tt> these 
instructions {rapUttfvit)^ in order that I may 
write to the Allao.' . . . 

“The‘*o communications Vieing read in the 
Chamber of the City of Maoau, before the 
Veroadores, the people, and the ('aptain- 
Major then commanding in the said city. 
Joao Serrao da (Aniha, they sought for "a 
person who might ho charged to reply, such 
as had knowledge and experience of the 
tThinese, and of their manner of speech, and 
hnding l4<mren<;o Clarvallm ... he muilc 
the reply in the folloiVitm form of words 
*. , . To this purtxjse we the Captain-Major, 
the Aiidib^r, the Vercadores, the Padre.s, 
and the Juruba<;a, awembUng together and 
beating our fort-heads bef<»re (Jofl. . . 
HocurrOf pp. 725-729. 

,, ‘‘The foureteenth, I sent M , Cocko.s, 
and my Iur«ba8BO to both the Kings u> 
entreat them io prouide me i>f a dozen Sea- 
men.”— fAipf. iSizm, in Purchtts, 378. 

1615. — “. . . his de.siro wa.s that, for his 
sake, 1 would geve over the puraute of this 
matter against the sea for that yf it 

were followed, of force the Raid hon^ftr must 
cut bis bellie, and then ni}* Jurebasso must 
do the lyke, Unto which hia request I wa.s 
content to agree. . . i. 88. 

f ,, “This night we had c't conference 
with our JurybasBa.'— iii. 


JUTE. s. The fibre (giumy-fibr**) 
of the Iwk of CoTchnrm rapmlaris, L., 
and Corchorus olitorinsy L., which in the 
last 45 years has Ijecome so important 
an expt>rt from India, and a material 
for manufacture in (Ireat Britain as 
well as in India. “At the last meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Philo.sc)phical 
Society, Professor Skeat commented 
on various En^li.sh words. Juie.^ a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit jata, a less usual form of 
jara, meiming, Isti the matted hair of 
an ascetic; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree s^clt ‘as the 1>anyan ; 3rd]y, any 


fibrous substance” {Academy^ Dec. 27, 
1879). The secondary meanings attri- 
buted htjre to jata are very doubtful.* 
The term jute a'pwars to have been 
first used by Dr. l^xburgli in a letter 
dated 1795, in which he drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute by 
the natives.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 
nuoted by Col. Temple in J,R.A.ti.y 
Jan. 1900, p. 158.] Tne name in fact 
appears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Orissa. This i.s aUited to be 
properly jhoto, Imijh&td is used by the 
lined ucali'd. See lUjyort of the Jute 
Cmnw w-xiori, by Babu Hemchundra 
Kerr, ('alciittiv, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. (’otton in the Academy^ 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

JUTKA, s. I'roni Dak. — Hind. 
jhatkii^ ‘quick.* The native cab of 
Madnus and of Motu.ssil towns in that 
j Presidcuicy : a conveyanre only to be 
cliaructeri.sed by the epithet rainnhackUy 
though in that respect tMiualled by the 
(/ahutta cranchee (q.v.). Tt ennsists 
of a sort of bo.K witli v»uu‘tian wind<.)w.s 
on two wheels, and drawn by a miser- 
able ]>onv. It is entered bv a door at 
the l>a(k. (Sue SHlOBAIlt,' with lik« 
meanings). 

JUZAIL, s. This w'ord jazihl is 
generally appliid to tb^^ heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired wah a forked re.st. If it is 
Ar. it must be jnzftily the plural of 
jazlly ‘ big,’ u.s»uJ a.s a .sub.stjintive. JazU 
is often nsi^d for a l»ig, thick thing, 
a*' it looks probable. (See dlNGALL.) 
Hence jaziVilchi, one armed with such 
a weapon. 

[1812.— “The jezaerchi also, tho men 
who iiflo blunderbusROH, wore to wear the 
new UiMwian dross." — J/orirr, Journfy (hrouyh 
Pn’nia, 30. 

[1898.- 

“ All night the cre-seets glimmered pale 

On Ulwur sabro and Took Jezaii 
H. Kipling^ Barrack-room BaUads^ 84. 

[1900.— “Two companies of KhyberJesail- 
chief. Eighteen lears in, the 
Khyber, 78.] 


JTEDAD, H. P.— H. jdtdtid. Terri - 
toiy assigned for the support of tnx>p8. 

[1824.— “ Ratnpoora on tho Ohumbul . . . 
hod been granted to Dudemaic, as Jaidld, 


* This remark Is from a letter of Dr. Bumaira 
dd. TanJoro, March IB, 1880. 
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or temporary aangnmeat for the payment of 
his troops.*’ — Malwlm, Ceniral Jwiia^ i. 223.] 

JTBHa 8 ThU term, Ar. jaish^ 
‘an army, a legion,* was applied by 
Tippoo to his regular infantry, the 
body of which was called the Jaish 
Kachari (see under GUTCHEBBT). 

c. 1782. — “About this time *tbe Bar or 
ref^ular infantry, Kutchori, were called the 
Jysh Kutcheri."— of TiftH SvUdn, by 
/luisein Ali Khdn Ktrmdni^ p. 82. 

1788.— “At .such times as now levies or 
recruits for tho Jyshe and Pivaifha are to 
bo entorttiincd, you two and yyed i*eer 
assembling in /iuchurry are to cntertaiu 
none Init j»roj)er and eligible men .*’ — TipfMHJs 
LeU&t'St 2f*8. 


E 


KAJEE. H. This is a titl^ of 
Ministers of St'itc used in Ncjiaul and 
Sikkim. It is no doiild the Arabic 
word (see CAZEE tor ^pudntiuri.s). A^//J 
IS the pronunciation of ihi.s hwt word 
iu various parts of India. 

[KALA JUGQAH, s. Anglo TI. 
jagnh fora ‘dark ])lace/ ai ranged 
near a ball-room for I he pin pose of 
flirtation. 

fl885. — “ At night it wa^i rather ct»ld, and 
the frei)iientorj9 of the BUlla Ja^h (or dark 
places) were iinablo enjoy it us inueli sis 
I hoped they would.’ F.mh/ Uuffrnn^ 
Vicargnf Liff^ 91. 

EALINGA, n.p. (See KLINO.) 

KALLA-NIMMACK, s. Hind. 
kiSUl-immak^ ‘Mark niIu’ a loiumoii 
mineral drug, list'd especially in hor.se- 
treatment. It i.s muriate of sod;i, 
having a mi.vture of oxide of in)n, and 
some impurities. {KoyU»,) 

K APAT^i h. Kajkll, tlie Malay w’ord 
for a ship, [which seems to have come 
from the Tam. hippal^'] “applied to 
any square-rigged vessel, with top 
anS top-gallant masks” {Margden^ 
Memoirs of a Malay Family^ 57). 

KABBABEE, b. Hind, hdrhan, 
*an agent, a manager.* Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


[c. 1857.— “The Koujdar's report stated 
that a police CSarbaree was eleeping in hie 
own house.'* — C’Aeucr*, Ind, Mtd, Jwrxsp. 467.] 

1867. — “ The Lushai Blarbaris (literally 
men of hasinesis) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong." — Aetci'n, A Fly on the WheeL 
298. . 

KARCANNA, s. Hind, from Pers. 
hdr-khdna^ ‘ hiisiness-place.* We can- 
not improve upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion : “ An oltice, or place where 

business is earned on ; but it is in 
more, especially applied t<o places wdiere 
mechanical work i.s ]>erformed ; a 
workshop, a manufactory, an arsenal ; 
al«io, fig., to any great fu.ss or bustle.” 
The la^L use sffenis to be ob.solete. 

[1668.— “ l^arge halts are seen in many 
plai'cs, c.'tlled Kar-Kanays or workshop 
for the artizans."--yi#rnii»>*, ed. CotiUahU^ 
258 icq. Also see CABO AKA.] 

KARDAR, s. P. — H. karddr^ an 

agent (of the (lovcriirnent) in iSindh. 

(1812. - “f further insist up>n the 

.•ffendiug Kardar being sent a prisoner to 
my head *pi»»rter*» at Sukkur within the 
siKiee of hve dri\.<, Ikj dealt with as I 
shull determine.” N/r C. A’a;/f?r, in 
Fapier's ('vnq^/r,^f n/ Sc>nti^y 149.] 

KAREETA, s Hind, from Ar. 
kharttfXy ixur] in huhn , tho khaiUa. The 
silk bug (dt'scribcd by Mrs. Parkes, 
bfdi»w) in which is emlased a letter 
to or from a native noble; also, by 
transfer, tin* h‘tter iUself. In 2 Kings 
V. 23, the bag in whiib Niiaman bound 
tliesiheris kharlf : also in iii. 

22, the word translated * crisping-piiis ' 
i.s kharlfini^ rather ‘ purses.’ 

c. 1850. -“Tho SherTf Tbriihlni, surnamed 
the Kh&ritadAr, Ke, the Master of tiie 
KdvhI Taper and lVn.s, was governor of the 
territory of llansT and Hiirsatl.” — Jbn 
JiotHht, ill. 387. 

1888.*—“ Her Highno.'is the lUisa B&*i did 
mo tho honour to send me a KharitA, tiiat 
is a letter enclosed in a long liag of Kim- 
thu^d) (see KIKCOB), crimson .silk brocaded 
with flowers in gold, contained in another 
of fine muslin: tho mouth of tho bag was 
tied with a gold and tasseled cord, to wMch 
was appended tho great seal of her Hwh- 
nes.s.” — Wandn'iH<f» of a FHyrim (Mrs. 
Parkes), ii. 250. 

In the following pa.ssage the thi^ig 
is dosi^ribed (at Constantinople). 

1673.—“. . . le Visir prenant un saohet 
do beau brocnnl d*or k fleurs, long tout au 
moins d'une domi aulne et large de diiq ou 
six doigts, li4 et scelld ^ler le baut avec une 
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inscription qui y estoic attacb^e, et disant 
qua c* 08 toit une lettre da Grand Seigneur. 

. . — Journal d* A /U. Oulland, ii. 64. 

KAUL, 8. Hind. Kdl, properly 
‘Time/ then a peri^ death, and 
popularly the visib’ition of famine. 
Under this word we read : 

1808. — *• Scarcity, and the sconce of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in a.d. 
1804, of whom many emigrants were sup- 
ported by the justice and generosity 
of neighbouring powers, and (a large 
number) were relieved in their own capital 
W the charitable contributions of the 
English at Bombay alone. This and often- 
in^ of Hospitals for the sick and starving, 
within the British settlements, were grate- 
fully told to the writer afterwards by many 
Mahrattas in the heart, and from distant 
mrts, of their own Ciiiintry . It. hntmnwnd, 
RlvMtration3j 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, s. This 
word, Malir. and (lU/., kdntha^ ‘coast 
or margin,’ [Skt. knntha, ‘immediate 
proximity,* kanthl, ‘the neck,*] is used 
in tlie northern i^art of the Bombay 
Presidency in <*om{K»siti<)n to form 
several j>opular geographical terms 
Mahi KiUithit, for a group of small 
States on the liaiiks of the Mahi River ; 
Retvd Kdntlid, south of the above ; 
Sindhu Kdnthd, the Indus Delta, &c. 
The word is ho doubt the »ime which 
we find in Ptolemy for the (lulf of 
Kachh, Kdj'^c xoAror. Kaiithi-Kot was 
formerly an important place in Eastern 
Kachh, and Kdvthl was the name of 
the southern coast district (see Ritter, 
vi. 1038). 

KEBULEE. (See M7B0B0LAN8.) 

KEDDAH, 8. Hind. Kheda (Jkhednd, 
‘to chase/ from Skt. dkheta, ‘hunt- 
ing*). The. term used in llengal for 
the enclosure constructed to entrap 
elephants. [The system of hunting 
elephants by making a trench round 
a s|Mce an<l enticing the wild animals 
by means of tame decoys i.« descril>ed 
by Arrian, Indika, 13.} (See CORBAX*.) 

If. 1590. — “There are several modes of 
hunting elephants. 1 . kliadah " (then follows 
ix doBcnption ). — A hi, i. 284.] 

1780-90.— “The party on the plain below 
have, during this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Xeddah or en- 
closure.*'— Ztaef iii. 191. 

1810. -“A imp called a Xeddah.’'- 
miHarnaon, V. AT. ii. 436. 

I860.— “The cuotmii in Bengal is to oon* 
struct a strong enclooure (called a Xeddah) 


in the heart of the forest.” — Tmnmt*$ 
Cejftan, ii. 342. 

KEDaEBEE, KITOHEBY, h. 

Hind, khichrl, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and ddl (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
oiiicm, and the like ; a common dhili 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakhist tables, in 
which very old i»recedent is followed, 
as the first quotation shows. The 
word appears to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, below), and also to 
mixt jargon or linyua franca. In 
England we find tlie word is often 
applied to a mess (►f re-c<x>ked fish, 
served for breakfast ; but this is in- 
accurate. Fish is irerpiently eaten 
with kedynce, but is no part of it. 

( “Fish Kikherie^^ is an old Anglo- 
ndiaii dish, see I lie recipe in RidaeU, 
Indian DomeMk lunnomy, p. 437.] 

c. 1340.— “The inunj (Moong) is boiled 
with rice, uiid then buttered and eaten. 
This is what they call Kiihri, and on this 
(ii.8h they breakfast ovary dav .'” — /bn IlfUuUi, 
iii. 131. 

c. 1443. — “The elephants of the palace arc 
fed iiix)n Kitchri.”—.4 in India 

in X Vtk Vent, 27. 

c. 1-175. — ‘‘Horses arc fed on [»ca8e ; al^o 
on Kiehiris, ix>iled w'itb sugar and oil ; and 
early in the morning they get xhU/urnivo ” (?). 
— A than. Nikitin, iud<»., p. 10. 

The follow 'ng recipe for Kedgeree is by 
Abu'l Farl : — 

G. 1590.— “Khichri, Rice, .split and 
ghiy 5 .vr of each ; ^ ser salt ; thi-s gives 7 
dishes.” — A\n, i. .59. 

1648. — “*l*heir daily gain.s are very small, 

. . . and with these the/ til) their hungry 
bellies with a certain food called Kitserye.^' 
— Van Til ist, 57. 

1653.—“ Klcheri eat vne sorte d© legume 
dent lea Indiena so nourissent ordinaire- 
mont.” — /> la Rouflaye-k’Oouz, ed. 1667, 
p. 545. 

1672.— Baldaeus has Xltsery, Tavernier 
Qttlcheri fed. Ball, i. 282. 391]. 

1673. — “The Diet of this Sort of People 
admite not of great Variety or f'ost, their 
delightfiilleat Food l>oing only Ctttckarry 
a aort of Pulse and Rice mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat” 
— Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says : “Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is a great Plenty of 
what they call X«tdh«nr, a mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of R^gh, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Riu^ns.”— 320. 
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DolUnd Rico, being mingled 
together end lx>iled moke Kitdieree, the 
common Food of the Country. They eat it 
with Butter and Atohar (see AGHAB).*'— d. 
JIamxkatt, i. 161 ; [ed. 1744, i. 162J. 

1760-60.— **Kiteluurue ia only rice atewed, 
with a certain pulae they call Dholl, and ia 
genorally eaten With aalt-ftah, Initter, and 
piokles of various aorta, to which they give 
the general name of AfcAw.’*— GrVeae, i. 150. 

[1813. — “ He was alwaya a welcome gueat 
. . . and ate as much of their rico and 
CutOheree os ho chose.” — Eorb^i, Or, Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 502.J ' 

1880. — “ A correspondent of the l?Mni 
Mirror y writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus descril^es a feature in the 
proceedings: ‘‘There are two tremendous 
copper pots, one of which is said to contain 
ai>out eighty maiinds of rico and the other 
forty maunds. To All tbase [xitH with rice, 
sugar, and dried fruits rei)uires a round sum 
uf mrmoy, and it is only the rich who can 
afford to do so. This year His Highneas the 
Nawab of Tonk paid Rs. 3,000 to fill up the 
iK>ts. . . . After the puts filled withkhichri 
had been inspected by the Nawab, wbo was 
accompanied by the Commissionor of Ajmere 
and several Civil Officers, the distribution, 
or more properly the plunder, of khicliri 
commenced, and men well wrapped up with 
clothes, stuffed with cottrm, were seen leap- 
ing down into the boiling |iot to secure thoir 
share of the luHity .” — Piotuter MaiU July 8, 
[i5eo the reference to this custom in No* T, ; 
Hotf Hak. Six;, ii. 314, and a full account in j 
ftajputana ii. 68. ] j 


nom de Ganga lui est commun aveo te Gauge. 

. . . Une carte du Qolfe de Bengale meerde 
dans Blaeu, fera rndme disiinguer les rivibres 
d*Jiiffeli et de Cajori (si on prend la peine 
de Tezaminer) comme des brasduGaaga.” — 
lyAnvilUf p. 66, 

As to the origin of this singular error, 
about a river Qanga flowing acroai India 
from W. to £., see some extracts under 
QODAVEJtY. The Rupnarain River, which 
joins tlie Hoogly from the W. just above 
Diamond Harbour, is the grand Jteuve here 
spoken of. The name Gunga or Old Gunga 
is applied to this in charts late in the 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 : “ About five leagues farther 
up on the West Side of the River of Hughfyt 
is another Branch of the Ganges^ call^ 
Gangay it is broader than that of the 
Hmjhlify but much shallower.” — ii. 3 ; fed. 
1741].* 

KEDGEBEE POT, s. A vulgar 
expression for a round pipkin such 
as is in connnon Indian u.se, lioth for 
holding water and for cooking purpost^s. 
(See CHATTY, OHTORA.) 

1811. — “As a memorial of such mis- 
fortunes, they plant in the earth an oar 
bearing a cudgm. or earthen |>ot.” — Solvyus, 
Ilhiduttf, iii. 

ISJk).-- 'Some natii’es were in readiness 
with a small ntft of Hedgeree-pott, on which 
the palkeo was to W ferried over. ” — Mrm. u/ 
Col, Mountain, 110. 


KEDGEREE, n.p. Khijirl or 
Kijari, a vilhi^^ and ixilice station on 
the low lands near the mouth of the 
Hoogly, on the west liank, and 08 
miles below Calcutta, It was formerly 
well known as a usual anchorage of 
the larger Indiainen. 

1683. — “This morning early wo weighed 
anchor with the tide of Kbb, hut having 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaria Island.”— Diaiy, Jan. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 64]. 

1684. — “Sign*^ Nicolo Parores, a Port.iigall 
Merchant, assured me their whole com- 
munity had wrott y* Vico King of Goa , . . 
to ewnd them 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . 
Soldiers to possess themselves of yo Islands 
of Kegaria and Ingdlee^-^-lhui. Dec. 17 ; 
[Huk. Soc. i. 1721. 

1727. — It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
a.s are also ingelUf and Kidgerie, two 
neighbouring Islands on the West Side of 
the Mouth of the Ganges." — A, Jlamilton, 
ii. 2 ; [ed. 1744]. (See RIDOELEE.) 

1753. — “ De Tautre cAtd de Tentrd, Ics 
rivibres de Oajori et do VIngdi (see HIDGE’ 
LEJB), puts plus au large la rivibre de l^pli 
et oeile de Balasor (see BALASORE), sont 
aveo TomJbalx (see TUKLOOK), riribre men- 
tiokmd plus haut, et qu'on peut ajouter ici, 
dee ddrivatione d'un grand ftouve, dont 1© 


KEHHBEY, n.p. The site of a 
faiiious and very exteimiv4», group of 
cave-temples on the Island of SaLsette, 
near Iktmliay', properly Ktitdiert, 

1602. — “Holding some conversation with 
certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . one of them, who 
allegfhi himself to be more than 120 years 
old. and who sjx^ke Portuguese very well, 
and read and wrote it. and was continually 
reading the Flo* SanctoruMy and the Lives w 
the Saints, a.ssured me that without doubt 
the work of the Pagoda of Caxiari was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam converted 
to the f'aith of ('hrist. . . Coitto, VIJ. 
iii. cap. 10. 

1673. — “Next Morn before Break of Day 
wo directed our steps to the anciently fam'a, 
but now ruin'd City of Canorein ... all cut 
out of a Kock,” Ac.- Fryrry 71-72, 

1825.— “The prinoii>al curiosities of Sal- 
sette . . . are the cave temples of KdlUiery. 
These are eerbunly in every way remarkable, 
from their number, their beautiful situation, 
thsir elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and his religion.” — 
//ri»cr, ii. 180. 

KER8E7MESE, s. This is an 
English diaper’s term, and not Ajsglo- 
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Indian. But it is through forms like 
coMimert (fidso in English use), a cor- 
ruption of cashmere^ though the corrun- 
tiou has been shaped bv the previously 
existing English word )cersfy for a kind 
of woouen^oth, as if kersey were one 
kind and kersey^nere {mother, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2nd ed. 1627), witliout definition, 
thus : “ Mtrsit rlothy G. (t.«. French) 
cariistf” The only word like the last 
given by Littre is “ Cnrisil^ sorte de 
canevas. .... This does not apply 
to kersey^ which appears to be repre- 
sented by “CViwma — Tonne de Com- 
merce ; etoife dc laine croissoe a deux 
envers ; etym. croisery Both words 
are probably connected with croiser or 
with carr^. Planche indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says : “ made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name.” And he 
adds, equal to the occasion, “ Kersey- 
merey so nanjed from the position of 
the original factory on the inerey or 
water \^ich runs through the village 
of Kersey” (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we .see, thinks that Kersey, in Suffolk, 
is perhaps the origin of the word 
Kersey: [and this he repeats in the 
new ed, (1901) of his Uoncise Etym, 
IHet,y adding, “ Not from Jersey, which 
is al^ used as the name of a material.” 
Kerseymerty he says, is “ a corruption of 
CkuhTnere or CcLssimerey by confusion 
with kersey ”]. 


1495. — “ Item the xv day of Febniar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Anderfloun x ullis of uuhit 
Caxetay, to be tua coitin, anc to the Kin(^, 
and ane to the Lard of Balgony ; price of 
ellne vja. ; aumma , . . iij. li." — ArcLt. of 
the Ld, H. Treamrer of ikotland^ 1877, p. 22f). 

1583.—** I think cloth, Kmeys and tinne 
have never bene here at ao lowe pricea as 
they are now." — Mr. Jf^hn NewUm, from 
Babylon (t.e. Bagdad) July 20, in Uakl. 378. 

1603. — **I had aa lief be a liat of an 
English knrtMy, aa be pil’d as thou art pil'd, 
fora French velvet.” — Meaeure/or Mmeurey 
1 . 2 . 

1625. — ** Ordanet the theaaurer to tak aff 
to ilk ane of the ofReeria and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane ci thame, fyve elne of 
reid olaithe.”— i£rf«./rom Reeds, of 

Giasg&Wy 1876, p. 347. 

16%. — In a contract between the Factor 
of the King of Persia and a Dutch ** Opper 
Koopman^for goods we find: **2000 Persian 
ells of Canaj at 1 eocH (?) the ell.”— 
VaUniifny v. 295. 


1784. — ** For sale— superfine oambrios and 
edirfogi . . . scarlet and blue Kaudnarw/' 
i. 47. 




c. 1880.— (no date given) **K«rB«yiiim. 
CasKimert, A finer description of kersey . . : 
(then follows the absurd etymology aa given 
by Planch4). . . . It ia principally a manu- 
facture of the west of England, and except 
in being tweeled (ric) and of narrow width 
it in no respect differs from aupertino cloth.” 
— Draper's s.v. 

KHADIB, s. H. khddar; the 
recent alluvial bordering a large river. 
(8ee under BANOUR). 

[1828. — ** The river . . . ineanders fantas- 
tically . . . through a Khader, or valley 
between two ranges of hills .” — Mundyy Pen 
ami Pencil Sketchesy ed. 18.^8, p. 130. 

[The Khadir Cup is one of the chief 
racing trophies open to pig*slickers in upper 
India.] 

KHAKEE, vulgarly KHAEKl, 
KHABKEE, s. or adj. Hind, khdkty 
‘dusty or dust-coloured,^ from Pers. 
khdky ‘eartli,* or ‘dust*; applied to a 
light drab or clnjcolaU^coluured cloth. 
This was the colour of the uniform 
worn by some of the Punjab regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and became very 
popular in the army generally during 
the campaigns of 1857-58, l)eing adopted 
as a convenient material by many other 
corps. [Gubbins {Mutinies in Oudhy 
296) describas how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dved their uniforms a light 
brown or dust colour with a mixture 
of black and red office inks, and Cave 
Brown {Punjab and JJelhiy ii. 211) 
speaks of its introduction in place of 
the red L'uiforin which gave the 
British soldier the name of “La/ Coortee 
JValUihsy] 

[1868. — A book appeared called *‘ Service 
end Adventures with theKhakae Ressalab, 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse during the 
Mutinies in 1857*8,” by H. H, W. Dunlop, 

[1859. — ** It has l>een decided that the 
full dress will be of dark blue cloth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but as the- native 
nngreekab (asyariAa), and set off with red 
piping. The undress clothing will be en- 
tirely of Khakea.”— OoU, Ordery 
Feb. 18, quoted in Calcvita Rev, ciii. 407. 

[1862. — “Kharkee does not catch in 
brambles so much as other stuffs.”— 
many Rifle in Cashmerey 136.] 

1878.—** The Amir, we may mention, wore 
a khaJd suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known Herat! cap.”— iShf. RevUwy Nov. 30, 
688 . 

[1809.—** The batteries to be painted witli 
the XirkM colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”— T^mei, July 12. 

[1890-91.— The newspapers have eoostaat 
references to a khaki election, that la aa 
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eleotioQ started ob a war policy, and the 
War Loan for the Transvaal Campaign has 
been known as **khakia.'’J 


Recent military operations have led 
to the general introduction of Irhalri 
as the service uniform. Something 
like this has licen used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time : — 

[1611.-"** See if you can get me a piece of 
very fine brown calico to make me clothcn.*’ 
— i. 109.] 

KHALSA, 8. and adi. Hind, from 
Ar. khdl^a (properly khfilisa) ‘pure, 
genuine.^ It has various technical 
meanings, but, as we intnjduce the 
word, it is applied by the Sikh.s to 
their community and cliurcli (so to 
c4xU it) collectively. 

17811.- -**Tho Sir*fitrs salute each cither by 
the cxprcHsioii Wah Ofxjrao^ withtnit any 
mclinatiun of the lK»dy, or motion of the 
hand. Tho (lovornmeut at largo, and their 
armie.s, are denominated and 

Khalsajee." Foritter's cd, 1808, i. 

W. 

1881,- 

“ Anti all tho Punjab knows me, for my 
father’s tuimo wa.** known 

In the days of the contiuering Khalsa, 
when I wa.H a l>oy half-grown.” 

Infinitury by in an 

I ndlan piiper ; name and <iate h)st. 


b. Pers. yhdn, A public building 
for the accommodation of travellem, a 
ciaravanserai. [The word appears in 
English as early as about 1400; see 
Btanf, Dift. 8.v.] 

1653. — **HaA est vn Sorrail ou enclos que 
les Arabos appelleift fwdwix ou se retirent 
les Caraiianes, on les Marchands Estrangers, 

^ . . . cc mot do Han ost Turci, et ost le 
j mesme que Kuitanafitarai ou Kaxhaaam 
{'itie CARAVAN8EBAY) dont perlo Belon. 

. . -Dt la Hontlayt-U-Oonz. ed. 1657, 
p. 540. 

1827. “** He lost all hope, being informed 
by hw late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at tho Khan, that tho Nuwaub was absent 
I on a secret exi)edition.” — W. IScott, Tke. 

I SurfjeoKt Da^ighttr, ch. xiii. 
i 

; KHANNA. GONNAH, &c. b. 

i This term (Pers. khdna^ ‘a house, a 
com]>artmeiit, apartments *det)artinent, 

, receptricle,’ &c.; is used almost ad 
; litntum in India in eomfK>sition, some- 
times with most incongruous words, 
I ;is bohachee (for hivoarchi) connab, 
j *eot)k-houso,* buggy-connah, ‘buggy, 
I or coach -houst^,’ bottle-kbanna, tosha- 
khana (q.v ), &c. kc. 

! 1784. - “Tho bou.<)e, cook-rtx)m, bottle* 

' connah, g»jdown, Ac., are all pucka built.’*— 


J In t!^tf>n’Karr^ i. 41. 


KHAN, s. a. Turki througli ; 
Pers. Khdn. Originally thi.s wa.s a i 
title, equivalent to Lord or Prince, ! 
u.sed among the Mongol and Turk 
nomad lionles. Besides this swuise, 
and an application to variou.s other 
chiefs and nobles, it has still liecome 
in Persia, and still more in Afghani- 
stan, a sort of vague title like “ Esq.,” 
whilst in India it has become a 
common affix to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Hindimtaiiis out of every 
rank, properly, however of those 
claiming a Pathan descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to degenerate, and when the value 
of KMn had sunk, a new form, Khdn~ 
Khdndn (KhAn of Khans) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
one of the high officers of State. 

[c. 1610.— Tho “ A$sanJi Caounas ” of 
Pyrard do Laval, which Mr. Gray fails to 
identify, is probanly Havin-KhaK, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69. 

[1616.— “All the Gkptayens, as Cbanna 
Obana (Khftn-Kb&n&n), Mabobet Chan, 
Ohaa JooQ (KhAo JahJLn).”— i9ir T. 

Hak. 8oo. i. 192. 

[1675,-‘'Clkva.'* See under OIHOI] 


KHANSAMA. See CONSUMAH. 

KHANUM, 8. Turki, through 
Pers. khiiunm and khtinim^ a ladv of 
rank ; the feminine of the title Khan, 
a (q.v.) 

1404.—“ ... la mayor dellos avia nSbre 
Caflon, que quiore dezir Reyua, o Sefiora 
grande.*'— f. 52?’, 

„ “’The great wall and tents were 
for the UAe of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Caflo, and the other was for 
tho second wife, ca)l<^ Qtttnt’hi CatkO, which 
means * tho little lady.’”— 3/rtrM<ci»*s Clarijo^ 
146. 

1505. — “The greatest of the Begs of the 
Sagharichi was then Shtr Haji Beg^ wboee 
daughter, Ais-doulet Bfigum, Yunls Khan 
married. . . . Tho Khan hM three daughters 
by Ais-doulet Begnm. . . . The second 
daughter, Rullhk Nigar IThAmiwi, was my 
mother. . . . l^'ive months after the taking 
of Kabul she departed to God’s mercy, in 
the year 911 ” (1506).-Ba5er, p. 12. 

1619.—“ The Kill’s ladies, when they are 
not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only conoulnnea 
or prls of the Palace, are not called 
whtch is a title of queens and prinoesoes, but 
only oamun, a tiUe given in Persia to aU 
noble ladies.* —P. della VaUe^ ii. 13. 



KHA88, KAUS8. 


KHOZ 




KHA88, KAV8S, &c.,adj. Hind, 
from Ar. khdsgy *8{)cciai, particular, 
Royal.’ It has many particular a^ipli- 
cations, one of the most common ming 
to estates retained in the hands of 
Goycrnment, which are said" to be 
held khd^. The khii^-imhal again, in 
a native house, is the women’s apart- 
ment. Many years ago, a white- 
Warded khdnsamdn (see CONSUMAH), 
in the service of one of tlie present 
writers, indulging in reminiscences of 
tlie days when he had been attache^l to 
Lord Lake’s camp, in the beginning of 
the last century, extolled the sdhios of 
those times above their succcsso**^ 
observing (in his native HindiivStani^. . 
“ In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London kh^ss; now a grwii 
lot of LiverpoolwdltU come to tin* 
country ! ” 

There were in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedau 
Princes of India alvravs two Halls of 
Audience, or Durbar, tfm I)no(in-u*Am, 
or Hall of the Public, and the Dnvdn- 
i-Khdsitj the SiJecial or Royal Hall, 
for those who had tlu‘ eittree, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocahalanj^ 1788, the 
word is written Coss, 

KHA8YA, n.p. A name applied 
to the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Himalaya, betw'ceii Nepal and 
the Ganges, i,e. in the British Districts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal. The 
Kh^yas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably arc substantially 
Hindu also in blood ; though in their 
aspect there is some slight suggestion 
of that of their TiWtan neighljours. 
There can ha no ground for sup|^>sing 
them to be connected with the Mon- 
goloid nation of Kasias (see COSSTA) 
in the mountains south of Assam. 

[1526.—“ About these hills are other tribes 
of men. With all the investigation and 
enquiry 1 could make. ... All that 1 could 
learn waa that the men of these hiUe wore 
oolled Kmb. It struck me that as the 
Hindustanis frequently confound ikln and 
gin and as Kashmir is the chief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from that ’circumstance," — Lnfdrn^M liah^^ 
313.] 

1799. — “The Vakeel of the rajab^ of 
Camank (i.e. /Tumdltta) df Afmofa^ who is a 
learned Pandit, irfforms me that the greater 
part of the zemindars of that country are 
ChMM. . . . They are certainly a very 
anoieiit tribe, for they are mention^ as such 
in the Institutes of MBiru ; and their great 
ancestor CBASa or Chasta is mentioned by 


Saneboaiathon, under the name of Cassius. 
He is supposed to have lived before tbo 
Flood, and to have given his name to 
the mountains he seized \xpt^n,'*~-W%lford 
(Wilfordiring !), in As. He», vi. 45G. 

1824.— “The Khasya nation pretend to 
be all jRajprx)ts of the highest caste . . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger. . . . They are 
a modest, gentle, respectful people, honest 
in their dealings i. 264. 

KHELAT, ii.]>. Tlic (‘apital of the 
Biluch Sralii upon the western frontier 
of Sind, whicli gives its name to the 
State itstdf. The. name is in fact the 
! Ar. ‘a fort.’ (See under KILLA- 
DAR.) The terminal t of the Ar. 
word (written Inl'at) has for many 
I <'ent«ries been pronounced only when 
the word is the hrst half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Castle of No 

doubt this was the case with the 
Biluch capital, though in ita case the 
second jiart has been l omidetely dropt 
out of use. Khd*U {Kalntyi-ifhilji is 
an example w^hero the .se(‘ond i»art 
remains, tnough sometimes dro]>t. 

KHIEAj, s. Ar. kkartfj (usually 
pron. in India khirdjy is properly "a 
tribute levied by a Musulman lord 
upon cf>nf[uered unbelievers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue fiaid to Govern- 
ment ; whence a common expression 
(also Ar.) Id khirajy treaU»d as one word, 
Uikhirdj, ‘ rent-free.’ 

[c. 1590.— “In ancient times a capitation 
tax was imposed, called 'n’t, ed> 

Jarrrtif ii. 55. “Some call the whole pro- 
duce of the revenue khiriJ.''— ii. 57.) 

16.53. — “Le Sultan Rouffre Its Chretiens, 
lea luifx, ct lee lndr>u 8ur fte.** terrcR, aiiet; 
toute lil>ert^ dc lour Loy, en payant cinq 
Reales d’Kspagne oti jilus |Hir an. et co 
tribut {»’Hpy*elle Karache. . . - De la Boul- 
lay-Mt Uouz, ed. 1657, p. 48. 

1784. — , . 136 l>eegaha, 18 of which 
are Lackhoraga land, or land flaying no 
rent.**— In *Sff(w-A<wT, i. 49. 

ESOA. B, Hind, and Beng. khod^ 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c,, used for fl<xirs and tcrrace- 
roof.s. 

KHOT, 8. This is a Mahratl word, 
khoi^ in use in some parts of the 
Bomlnty Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farmii^ villagea 
on a peculiar tenure called imHi and 
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coming under tlie cImb legally defined 
ns ‘superior holders.’ 

The position and claims of the khatt 
have b^n, the subject of much del^ate 
and difficulty, esrocially with regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under them, whose position takes 
various forms ; but to go into these 
questions would carry us much more 
(leeplv into local technicalities than 
would consistent witli the s^ ope of 
this work, or the knowledge of the 
editor. Practically it would seem that 
the khot is, in the midst of ju-uvinces 
wliere ryotwarry is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a jietty zemindar in 
Bengal (apu't from any question of 
permanent sidtlemeut) ; and that most 
of the difficult questions touching khnti 
have ariscui from this its exceptional 
<*hara< t.er in Western India. 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early mrt of the last 
century, we occupica territory tliat 
had been subject to the Mahratta 
jKiwer. 1 1 is apjurcnt ly ti aceable hack 
at least to the time of \he ’Adil iShahi 
(see IDALCAN) dynasty of the Deccan. 
There are, however, various de- 
Tiomi nations of khoL In the Southern 
Konkan the khoti has long been a 
hereditary zemindar, with jiroprietary 
rights, and also has in many ciises re- 
)>lace<l the ancient patel as headman 
of the village ; a circumsUnce that 
has caused the kiioii t<i he sometimes 
regarded and defined as the hohler of 
an office, rather than of a ])r<»p<.*rty. lii 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khotis 
were originally mere revenue-farmers, 
without proprietary or heixiditary 
rights, hut haa been able to usurp l»otb. 

As h as been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as U) the Kfwtis have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have l)een often exorbitant ana 
oppressive. At the same time it is iu 
evidence that in the former distracted 
aUte of the country, a B3ioti was some- 
times established in compliance wdth 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
KKoH “acted as a buffer between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
Government And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
tliat formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the na^ve offieialB, whose 


sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each viUage. 
The Khot bore the brunt of wis 
struggle. In many cases be prevented 
a new^survey of his village, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
peUtt* This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them 
money for their cultivation, and was 
a milder master than a rapacious 
revenue officer would have been ” 
(Candy y pp. 20*21). Sec Sdeciums frem 
liecordi of Bombay GovemmeTUy No. 
cxxxiv., N.S., viz., Selections with 
Notes, regarding the Khoti Tenure, coin- 
]>iled by J?. T. Candy, Bo. C. S. 1873 ; 
also A bstract of Proceedings of the Govt, 
of Bombay in the Revenue Dept,, April 
24, 1876, No. 2474. 

KHOTI, s. The holder of tlie 
peculiar khot temue iu the Bomlmy 
rivsidency. 

KHUDD, KUDD, s. This is a 
term chiefly employed in the Hima- 
laya, khjdd^ meaning a precipitous 
hill-.'side, also a deep valley. It is not 
in the dictionaries, but is proljably 
allied to the Hind, khdt, *a pit,^ Dakh. 
—Hind, khaddu, [Platts gives Hind. 
khad. This is from Skt. kJtanda, mp, 
a chasm,’ xvhile kfuK comes from SkU 
khJta, * an excavation.’] The word is in 
constant Anglo-Indian collocpiial use at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 

1837. — “The steeps about Mxuisoori are so 

very iierpendicular in mauy places, that a 
»er8on of the stronjicest nerve would scarcely 
>c able to l<x>k over the edge of the narrow 
fuotimth into the Khud, without a shudder.'* 
—Jiacoii, First ii. 146. 

1838. — “On luy arrivnl 1 found one of 
the ixinies at the astate had been killed by 
a fan over the precipice, when bringing up 
water from the khud." — iraruf**r£K^j gf a 
Pi/grim, ii. 240. 

1866.— “When the men of the 43d Re^. 
refused to carry the guns any longer, the 
Eurasian gunners, about 20 in' number, 
accompanjiug them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doing 
so, and under the direction of this (dfieer 
(Capt. Cockbum, R.A.) threw them down a 
Khud, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 
called. . . ."—/lAefaR and tAe iif. q/ (he 
J}(Mir U'ar, by Surgeon Rennie, M.D. p. 199. 

1879.— “The commander-in-^ef . • . ia 
(>erhapi alive now because his horse ao 
judiciously chose the spot on which suddenly 

« PM Is used hers In the Mahfsttl sense of a 
*contriKutioii' or extra eesa It Is the reenhir 
Bistattt equivalent of the ahwSfr of Bengal, on 
whieh sss Wilson, av. 
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KHYBER PASS, 


to swerve round that its hind hoofs were 
only half over the (dittd *’ (su')- — Ti/nes Letter, 
from Simla, Aug. 15. 

KHUBEEBP, s. Ar. kharlf, 
‘autumn’; and in India the crop, or 
harvest of the croji; which is sown at 
the beginning of the rainv season 
(April and May) and gathered in after 
it, including "rice, the tall millets, 
maize, cotton, rape, sesamum, &c. 
The obverse crop is rubbee (q.v.). 

[1809. — “Three weeks ha^’o not elapsed 
since the Koreef cn^p, which consists of ' 
Bajru (see BAJRA), Jooar (see JOWAUR), * 
several smaller kinds of grain, and cotton, 
was cleared from off the fields, and the .same 
ground is already plonghc<l . . . and sown 
for the great RublM crop of wheat, barley 
and chunu (see QBJM)/' —fironghton, Letters 
frwii a Makratta Camp, ed. 189*2, p. 215,] 

KHUTPUT, s. This is a native 
slang term in AVestern India for a 
prevalent system of intrigue and cor- 
ruption. The general meaning of 
khatpat in Hind, and Mahr. is rather 
‘wrangling’ and ‘worry,’ but it is in 
the former sense that the word became 
famous (1850 64) in consequence of 
Sir James Outram’s struggles with the 
rascality, during his tenure of the 
Rcjsidency of Barcxla. 

[1881.— -“BSlUtput, or court intriguo, niles 
more or les.«i in ©very native State, to an 
extent incredible among the more civilised 
nations of Eurojic.” — Frazer, lUrvt'ds of 
Sport, 204. J 

KHUTTEY, KHETTEY, CUT- 
TEY, s. Hind. Khnttrl, Khatri, Skt. 
Kskatriya. The S4*f»jiid, (»r military 
caste, in the tbeoietiral or fourfold 
division of the Hindus, [Hut the 
word ifi. more comiiioiily ajipJied to a 
mercantile caste, which bas its oriem 
in the Punjab, but is found in consifh'r- 
able numbers in other parts of India. 
Whether they are really of Kshatriya 
descent is a matter on which tliere is 
much difference of opinion. See 
fjfwike. Tribes and (Mrs of *V. 
iii, 2(^4 Tbe Karpialoi whom 

Ptolemy locates apparently towanls 
R&jputSna are probably Kshatriyas, 

[1623.— “They told me Ciautru was a title 
of honour.” — Valle, H/ik. SfXJ. ii. 312. 

1630.— “And Wauso Cutlery w.xs of a 
martiail tem[»^ Go<l gave him power U> 
sway Kingtlomos with the 8cof>U}r.''— 
Bmiant, 5 . 

1638.— “I4ss httbitans . . . sent la plus- 
part Jknyan$ et KeUerit, tlssorans, tain- 
tuiisni, ot autipes ontiriers en colon. 
mndeiao, ed. 1659, 130. 


p671. — “There' are also Cuttareea, an* 
other Sect Principally about Agra and those 
parts up the Country, who are as the Banian 
trentoos here.” — In Vule, Hedges* Diartf, 
Hak. Soc. ii. coexi.] 

1673. — “Opium is fre<pz6ntly eaten in 
groat quantities by the Rashiioots, Queteiies, 
and Patans.”— /Vi/rr, 193. 

17*26.-— “The second generation in rank 
among those heathen is that of the Settre- 
’aa.” — Wdentijn, Chorom. 87. 

1782. — “The Chittery occa-sionally betakes 
himself to tragic, and the Scxider luis be- 
come the inheritor of princiixilities.” — G. 
FarMlfr'.i Jourymj, e<l. ISOS, i. 64. 

1836.— “The Banians are the mercantile 
ca'^te of the original Hindoizs. . . . They 
call themselves Shudderies, which signiBes 
innocent or harmless (*) ” — Sir Ji. Phillips, 
Million of Facts, 3*22. 

KHYBER PASS, n.p. The fumous 

gorge wdiieb forms the chief gate of 
Af^Kinistau from IVsbawur, properly 
Kliaihir. [The place of tlie .same 
naiin* near Al-Madinali is mentioned 
in the .Uit (iii. 57), and Sir K. Burton 
writes: “ Khaybar in Hebn-w is 
supp<Ksed to mean a ca.stle. D’Herbelot 
makes it to mean a pact or association 
of the Jews agiiin.st the Mt»sleins.'’ 
{Piijrimagr, ed. 1893, i. 340, not*;).] 

1519. Early next morning we ‘tet otit 
on our march, and crossing the Kheiber 
Pass, halted at the foot of it. The Khizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their 
conduct. Both on the coming and going nf 
our army they had shot «[>on the stragglers, 
and such of our people ae lagged liehmd, or 
I separated fiom the rest, and carrie<i off their 
I horses. B. was clearly ex[»edieDt that they 
should meet with a suitable chastisement." 
p. 277. 

1603.— 

** On Thursday Jamrdd our encamping 
gnauid. 

I “On Friday we went through the Sbalbar 
I Pass, and encamped at All Musjid.” — 
Jah6ntjhr, in Elliot, vi. 314. 

1783. —“The stage from Timrood (read 
Jimrood) to Dickah, usually called the 
Hyber paM, being the only orio in which 
much danger is to bo apprebonded from 
banditti, the officer of the eeoort gave 

j orders to his p^ty to . . . march early on 
the next morning. . . . Timur Shah, who 
used to pa<«j the winter at Peshour . . . 
never passed through the terrdory of the 
Hybers, without thoir attacking his advancer] 
or roar guard.”— -/brjf/cr’** TraveU, ed. 181)8, 
ii, 66 66. 

1856.— 

“ . . . See the bor^ted 5foguIs, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding thniugh the Khyber't 
rocky strait, 

Sweep like a bloo^ harrow o'er the laiwb‘* 

The Banyan Tree^ p, 6. 
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KIDDSSIPOBE, n-P. This is the 
name of a lEfuburb of C^lcutt^ on the 
left bank of the Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Government Dockyard. This 
establishment was formed in the* 18th 
century by Gen. Kyd, “after wliom,” 
.says the Imperial Gazetteer, “ the vill^e 
is named.” This is the general belief, 
and was mine [H.Y.] till recently, 
when I found from the chart and 
directions in the English Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kiddeqwre (called 
in the same chart Kitherepore) then 
occupied the same position, i.e, im- 
mediately below ^Uiobdmapme^^ and 
that immediately below Chiitaimtte'* 
(Tovindpur and Chatauati (sete 
CHUTTANUTTy). 

1711.--“. . . then keep Roundiug 
Pov (Chitrtore) Bite down to Chitttf Niitt*/ 
Point (see CHUTTANUTTY). . . . Iho Bite 
below yapore [Goviitdvar) is »Shoal, 

Jtiid below the Shoal Is an Eady ; therefore 
from Gover Na^iore, yon must et&nd over to 
the Starboard-Shore, and keep it aboard till 
you come up almo.st with the Point opjiosite 
to Kiddery-pore, but no longer. ...” -Thf 
EnglUk Pilot, p. 65. 

EIL, 8. Pitch or bitunuMi. Tam. 
and Mai. kll, Ar. kir, Peru, kir and klf. 

c. 1330, — “ In Poraia are some springs*, 
from which flows a kind of pitch which \a 
called kic (read kir) {pix dico sev /k-gna), with 
which they smear tho .skins in which wine is 
carried and stored. ’’ -AVtaryorrfaiti/^, p. 10. 

c. 1560. — “ Thaso are pitched with a bitu- 
men which they call quil, which is like 
pitch.” — CW«i, Uak. Soc. 240. 

KILLADAR, s. P.-H. hTmidr, 
fi’om Ar. kal^a, ‘a fort.* The com- 
mandant of a fort., castle, or garrison. 
The. Ar. kal’a is always in India 
pronounced kira. And it is j)os.sible 
that in the first quotation Ibu Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it as from Per.s. killd, ‘a key.’ 
It may be noted with referoTUie to 
kaPa that thi.s Ar. word is generally 
represented' in Spanish names by 
AlcaUi, a name liorne by nine Spanish 
towns entered in K. Jolmstouc’s Index 
GeographieiM ; and in Sicilian ones 
by Cal(U<t, e.g. Calatajimi, Caltanissetta, 
OaUagirone, 

c. 1340.-“. , . Kadhi Khan, Sadr-al- 
•Tihan, who became tho chief of the .Amli*s, 
and had the title of KaUt-d&r, Keeper of 
tho keys of the Palace, l^his officer was 
accustomed to pass oTery night at the 
Sultan’s door, with the bodyguard,”— //#» 
Sututa, iii. 106. 


1757.— “The fugitive garrison * . , re^ 
turned with 600 more, sent by the irainAfcy> 
of Vandiwash.”— Orw, ed. 1808, ii. 217, 

1817.—“ ’Fhe following were the terms . . • 
that Ami should be r^tored to its former 
governor or EUlledar.”— Afi/A iii. 340. 

1829. — “ Among the prisoners captured in 
the Fort of Hattrass, search was made by us 
for the Keeledax.”— Afm. of John Shipp, 
ii. 210. 

KILLA-KOTE, s. pL A combina* 
tioji of Ar. — P. and Hind, words 
for a fort {kiVa for kaVa, and ifedi), 
used in Wwitem India to imply the 
whole fortifications of a territory (i?. 
Drumnumd). 

KILLUT, EILLAUT, &c., s. 
Ar. — H. khiVat, A dress of honour 
presented by a superior on ceremonial 
occasions ; but the meaning is often 
extended to the whole of a ceremonial 
pre-sent of that nature, of whatever it 
may consist. [The Ar. khil-ah properly 
mean.s ‘what a man strips from his 

E ersoii.’ “Tliere were (among the 
iter Moguls) five degrees of khiJa*t, 
those of three, five, six, or seven 
pieces ; or they might as a special 
mark of favt»ur consist of clothes 
that the enq>eror had actually worn.” 
(See for further details Mr. Irvine in 
J.U.AA, N.S., July 1896, p. 533i] 
The word has in Russian been dc- 
i graded to mean the long loose gown 
1 which forms the most common dress 
in Turki.stan, called generally by 
Schuyler *a dressing - go wni ’ (Germ. 
Schltlfrock). See Fraehn, Wolga Bui- 
garen, \\ 43. 

1411.--“ Several days ))assed in sumptuous 
feasb*. Khil'ats and gi^les of royal magni- 
ficence were distributed.”— A irfit'nwjdjt, in 
yoL et £xU. xiv. 209. 

1673.—“ Sir (ieorge Oxenden held it. , . . 
He defended himself and tho Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a Gollat or SeeXMW, 
(q.v.) a KoVh» of Honour from Head to Foot, 
offered him fi\>m the Great Mogul,'' — Prgtr, 
87. 

1676. — “ Till'S is the Wardrobe, where tho 
B<>>al Garments are kept ; and from whence 
the King sends for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, wficn he would honour 
any Stranger. . . Tarn’Wirr, E.T. ii, 46 ; 
[od. Ball, ii. 98]. 

1774. — “A flowered .satin gown was 
brought me, and 1 was dre.sscd in it as a 
khilat."™ilej?/f, in Markham's Tibet, 25. 

1786.—“ And he tho said Warren Hastiogs 
did Bend kellauta, or robes of honour 
(tho roost public and distinguished mode of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
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nid minifitors in testimony of his ep^ba- 
tkiQ of their services. qf CAfOrffe 

ogaintt Hading^ in Bvrke*t Wcria^ rii. 26u 

1809.--'* On pairing a visit to any Asiatic 
Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consiatinff of a 
khalaut, a robe, a /-.urban, a shield and 
■word, with a string of pearls to go round 
the neck.*'— JUf. raTmfia, i. 99. 

1813.— ** On examining the khelauta • • • | 
from the great Idaharajah Madajee Sindia, j 
the serpeych (itee 8IBPECH) . . . pre- 
sented to Sir Charles Malet, was found to 
be composed of false stones."— /''or^rx, Or. 
Mfm. ill. 50 ; [2nd ed. ii. 418]. 

KINOOB, s. Gold brocade. P.— H. 
kajtikhdby Acmkhwdby vulgarly kimkhwdb. 
The English is perhaps from the Guia- 
rati, as iu that language the last syllable 
is short. 

This word has been twice iiiH)orted 
from tlie East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern 
damask or brocade, cammocca. Tins 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms himkhd or klmkhwd^ 
damasked silk,’ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13tli century. 
F. Johnson's Diet, distinguishes be- 
tween kamkhdy ^damask silk of ou^ 
colour,' and kimkhdt ‘damask silk of 
different colours.' And this again, 
according to Dozy, (pioting Hoffmann, 
is originallY a Chinese word kin-kha ; 
in which doubtle) 5 s hin^ ‘gold,' is the 
first element. Kim is the Fuhkien 
form of the word ; qu. kim-hm, ‘gold- 
flower * 1 We have seen kinitckmib 
derived from Pers. kam-khi&ih^ ‘leas 
sleep,' because such cloth is rough 
and prevents sleep ! This is a type 
of many ety!nologie.s. £“ The ordinary 
derivation of the word supposes that 
a -man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it (A;am, ‘little,' khAvah^ 

* dream')” {YuBvf Ali^ Mom, on Bilk^ 
86). Platts and the Madras Gloss, take 
it from ham, ‘little,' kkiodb, ‘nap.'l 
Ducange appears to think the word 
survive in the French mocade (or 
moqwUe)\ but if so the application 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England. (See in Draper's Diet, 
moekadOj the fom of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

0. ISOO.-— ‘^ Ilaldoty&pfi&daifioroOi^ot, sal 
rip vdtspa Set rwevAufsoPeiP' jrard rifp 
bpmwiiipifp dmweXipyw^tP, wq- 

psg^ wsTOM^ i TltprCep 

SpArttP eS SlwXoKa ^p 

oUk eXop *%\tpn ifi^pep^ 4XX' 


iiepetS^ aal pf TAM* 

doruM Me Jignaeenia% to LuoSm, Protonotery 
and Protovestiary of the Trapesuntians. 
In Notices et Sxtraittt vi. $8. 

1330.— “ Their clothes are of Tartary cloth, 
and eanooaa, and other rich Htulfs ofttimee 
adorned with gold and silver and precious 
stonee." — Book of the Kstate of (he Oreai 
Kaan, in Cathay^ 246. 

c. 1340,— “You may reckon also that in 
Cathay you get three or three and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammocca) for a 
xtWMBio."— Pi>golotU\ ibid. 29.*). 

1342.— “The King of China had sent to 
the Sultan 100 slaves of both sexes for 500 
pieces of kamkha, of which 100 were made 
in the City of Zaitfin. . . ."—Ihn liututa, iv, 1, 

c. 1375.— “Thei setten this Ydole upon 
ii Chare with gret reverence, wol arrayed 
with Clothes of Gold, of riche Clothes of 
Tartarye, of Camacna, and other precious 
Clothes." — Sir John Maunderill^ ea. 1866, 
p. 17.5. 

c. MOO.' “In kyrtle of Cammaka kynge 
am 1 cladde ." — Coventry Myxtery^ 163. 

1404.— “. . . e ipuindo ae del ijuisioron 
nartir los Kmbajadores, fizo vestir al dicho 
Kuy Gon/alez una mm de camocan, c didle 
un 'sombrero, e dixole, que aqucHo tomaae 
en aeOal del amor i^ue el TamurWc tenia al 
Seflor Rey."- VtanjOi § Ixxxviii. 

1411.—“ We have sent an amViasaador who 
carries you from us kimkha.”— Utter from 
Kmp. of Chian to 8hah Rukh, in NU, tt Kxt, 
xiv, 214. 

1474. — “Ami the ^ King gave a Mgne to 
him that way ted, coriiuiindiiig him to give 
to the duuncer a poece of Camooato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women : and u.Heing certain wordes in prais- 
eng the King, threwe it before the myn- 
strells,*' — Josafa Jiarbaro. Traeefs in Persia, 
E.T. Hak. Soc. p. 62. 

1688. — “Ktt/4orxab Xajuoi»xa», Pat; 
nus sericus, sive ex bombyce oonfeetus, e; 
more Damascono contextus. Italis Dainasco^ 
nostris olim Camocas, de quA voce diximu.s in 
Gloss. Mediic Utinit. hodie etiamnum 
Muwde.** This is followed by several quo- 
tatioDsS from Medieval Greek MSH.— />ir 
Cicnge, Gloss. Med. et Inf, GraeeitatiSf e.v. 

1712.— Tn the SpecUtlur under tiiis year 
see an advertisement of ai« ‘ Isabella- 
I coloured Kincob gown rtowered with green 
and gold," — Cited in Malcolm* s Anecdotes of 
Manner Sf Ac., 1808, p. 429. 

1733.— “Dieser mal waren von Seiten des 
Britutigams ein StUck rother . . , 

und eine rothe Pferdehaiit ; von Seiteu der 
Braut aber ein^ Stiick violet XoBlka.**'-^ 
u. B, w.— Jtnse dureh Siberien^ i. 
137-138. 

1781.— “My holiday suit, consisting of a 
Howored Velvet Coat of the Gaipet IMiem, 
with two rows of broad Gold Laoe, a rich 
Klngoob Waistociat, and Orimaon Velvet 
Breechee with Gold Garten, is nowa bait to 
; the Aafts of Macaroni ndieule/'-«>Let|ir 
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from A% Old Country Ca^n, in India 
Oautte, Feb. 24. 

, l,ut not until the nabob's 
mother aforesaid had engaged to pay for the 
aaid change of prison, a sum of £10,000 . . . 
and that ahe would ransack the zenanah 
. , . f or KSncobf, muslins, cloths, ke, ho. 
ho. . . — Arikhs of Ch^KrgeagainU Hastings^ 
in Burh s Worts, 1852, ni. 28, 

1809.—“ Twenty trays of shawls, khoen- 
k&ttbs . . • wore tendered to me." — Ld. 
Valcnita, i. 117. 

[1813.— Forbes writes keemcob, keemcab, 
Or. 2nd i. 311 ; ii. 418.] 

1829.— “Tired of this service we trok 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder- 
shawls, silks, satins, khemkauba, money, 
he.” — Mem, if John Shipp, i. 124. 

KING-OBOW. s. A ghyssy black 
bird, otlitTwisti willed Droiigo shrike, 
about os large as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, Dimirut mrtrrocerms^ 
Vieillot, found all over India. It 
perches generally on some l»are branch, 
whence it can have a good l<K>k-out, or 
the top of a house, or post, or telegr^h- 
wire^ frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant hills ” (Jerdon). 

1883.—“. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far liehind in 
originality and force of character. ... He 
does not come into the house, the telegraph 
wire suits him better. Perched un it he can 
see what is going on . . . dro|is, beak fore- 
most, on the back of the kite . . . spies a 
bee-eater capturing a goodly moth, and after 
a hot chase, forces it to deliver up its booty.” 
— Th^ Tribes on My Frontier, 143. 

K108QUE, s. From the Turki and 
Pers. kUsluc or IcuM^ ‘ a pavilion, a villa,* 
The word is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
is it a word, we l.hink, at all coninum 
in modern Jiative use. 

c, 1350.— “When ho was returned from 
his expedition, and drawing near to the 
capital, he ordered bis son to build him a 
palace, or as those people call it a knahk, 
by the side of a river which runs at that 
place, which is called AfghanpQr .” — Ihn 
Batitia, iii. 212. 

1023. — “ There is (in the garden) running 
water which iasues from the entrance of a 
great kiosek, or covered place, where one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which i^joins the outride of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the public use of the city.”— P. della 
ValU, i. 585 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 

ESXBEB, KUBBBB, a. Hind. 
htrb^ htrdi, Skt. Uhe stalk 


of a pot-harb/ The stalks of jndr 
(see JOWAWkX used as food for oattlc. 

[1860. — “ We also fell in with laige ricks 
of karbeSy the dried stalks of Bajtra said 
Jooar, two inferior kinds of grsin ; an 
excellent fodder for thf camels.”— JlrmwAfcm, 
Letters from a MakrtiUa Camp, ed. 1893, 
p. 41. 

[1823. — “ Ordina^ price of the straw 
(klrba) at harvest-time Rs. per hundred 
sheaves. . . .” — Tram, Lit, Soc, Bombay, 
iii. 243.] 

KI8HM, n.^ The largest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Queiaxime and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kuhmish, It is now more popularly 
called Jazlrai^al-tatpila, in rers. Jaz, 

I dartlz, ‘ the Long Island * (like the 
' Lewas), and the name of Kishm is 
confined to the chief town, at the 
eastern extremity, where still remains 
the old Portumiese fort taken in 1622, 
before which William Baffin the Navi- 
gator fell. But the oldest name is tlie 
still not quite extinct Brokht^ which 
closely ]>rest^rves the Greek Oaracta, 

B.c. 325.— “And setting sail (from 
Harmoxeia), in a run of 300 stadia they 
pasHc<i a desert and bushy island, and 
moored beride another island which was 
large and inhabited. The small desert 
island v^as nnined Organa (no doubt Oemn, 
afterwards the site of S. Hormue — seo 
ORimS); and the one at which they 
anchored 'Odpaera, planted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.”— 
Arrian, Voyage of Fearrhus, ch. xxxvii. 

1.538.—“ ... so T hasted with him in 
the coiiijiany of tlivera merchants for to go 
from Babylon (orig. Babylonia) to Coizm, 
whence he carried roe to Orroua. . . — 

F, M. Pinto, chap. vi. (O^w, p. 9). 

15.53. — “ Finally, like a timorous and 
despairing man ... he determined to leave 
the city (Ormux) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Queixome. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormuz at 3 leagues distance.” 
— Barros, III. vii. 4. 

1554. — “ Then we departed to the Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, f.r. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intelligence.”— tStdi 
'dfi, 67. 

[1600. — “ Quaixioma.” See under 

[1623.— ** They say likewise that Ormuz 
aim Katdiioiiia are extremely well fortified 
by the Afeors.”— P. ddla Vallo, Soc. 
i.l88 ; ini.2,Kaaonk 

[W2.— “KaOmiaha/* See under OOITOO 
BTJMDEB.] 
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1673. — “The nest mornincr we had 
hroittht L^fl on the left hand of the Island 
of leaTing a woody Island im> 

inhabited between Kismaah and the Mivin/' 
—Fryer^ 320. 

1682.— << The Island teeizome, or 
mme, or Qnuome, •otherwise callecT by 
travellers and geographers Keohmielie, and 
by the natives Bxokt. . . .*"—Nieukof^ Zif« 
eu La7U-Reizef ii. 103. 

1817.— 

. Vases filled with Kishmee'fl golden 
wine 

And the red weejunga of the Shiraz 
vine.”— ifoorr, Moiaana. 

1821. — **We are to keep a small force at 
Ifialimi, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other inea^ of maritime war, w^hen- 
ever any symptoms of piracy reappear." — 
JSfphtnttoney in Lifo, ii. 121. 

See also BASSADORE. 

KI8HM18H,s. Perji. Small stone- 
less raisins originally imported from 
Persia. Perhaps so called from the 
island KialiTn . Its vines are men- 
tioned by Arrian, and by T. Moore ! 
(See under KISHM.) [For the manu- 
facture of Ki^misk in Afghanistan, 
see Watt^ Earn. Diet VI. pt. iv. 284.] 

[c. 1665. — Ushec being the country 
which principally supplies Delhi with those 
fruits. . . . Kichmicnea, or raisins, ap- 
parently without stones. , » — BernieTy ed. 

Cwutabl^y 118.] 

1673. — Wo refreshed ouraelvfes an entire 
Day at Oeromy where a small White Grape, 
without any btoue, was an excellent Cor- 
dial . . . they are called BUsmas Grapes, 
and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grovr.” — Fryer, 242. 

1711. — “1 could never meet with any of 
the Kishmishes before they were turned. 
Tliese are Bai.sins, a size less than our 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones .” — Lockxjefy 233. 

1883. — ** iriahmia h, a delicious grape, of 
white elongated sba{^, also small and very 
flwee^ both eaten and used for wine- 
making. When dried this is the Sultana 
roinn. . . — WUla, Modern PentUiy 171. 

EI88MI88, s. Native servant’s 
word for ChrUtmtis. But that festival 
is UBualW called BaM din, Hhe great 
day.’ (See BURBA DIN.) 

KI8T, s. Ar. Mst. The yearly land 
revenue in India is mid by instalments 
which fall doe at different periods in 
different parts of the country ; each 
such instalment is called a kut, or 
quota. [The settlement of these in- 
stalments is itid*bandh] 


[ 1767 .— This method of comprising the 

whole estimate into so narrow a compam 
. . . will convey to you a more distinct 
idea . . . than if we transmitted a monthly 
account of the deficiency of each person's 
BGstbnndee." — Verelst, View of BeTigal, 
App. 56.J 

1809. — Force was always requisite to 
make him pay his Eists or tribute.” — Id. 
WiUntUiy i. 347. 

1810. — ‘^Tho heavy Eists or collections 
of Bengal are from August to Septombor.” 
— WilTiamson, V. M. u. 498. 

1817.-*-“ ‘ So desperate a malady,' said 
the President, 'requires a remedy that 
shall re<ach its source. And 1 have no 
hesitatiuii in stating my opinion that there 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, but 
by removing the original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which are pledged for the 
security of the Eiata, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management.”’ — Mill, vi. 65. 

KITMIJTGAB, a. lluid. Jekidmat- 
gdr, from Ar. — P. khidviat, ‘.service,’ 
tlierefore ‘ one rendering service.’ Tlie 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
Bengjil Presidency, wiiere tlie word 
is habitually applied to a Musuliiian 
servant, whose duties are connectetl 
with serving meaU and waiting at 
Uble under the Gousumah, if uiere 
be one. Kismutgar is a vulgarism, 
now perhaps ob8f)lete. 11 ie -word is 
.spelt by Hadley in his Grammar (see 
under MOORS) khuzmitfgdr. In the 
W'ord khidmaty as in khiVat (.see EILLUT), 
the terminal t in uninflected Arabic 
has long l>eeu dropt, though reUined 
in the form in which these ivords have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1759.— The wages of a Ehedmutgar np- 
j>ear as 3 Rui)ees a month.— In Long, p. 182. 

1765. — . . they were taken into the 
service of SovjaJi J)o%vlah as immediate 
attendants' on his person ; Ilodjee (see 
HADJEE) in capacity of hin first Bist- 
mntgax (or valet).*’— //o/wr//, Hist. JSverUs, 
Ac., 1 . 60. 

1782. — “I therefore beg to caution 
strangers against th<jso race of vagalwnda 
who ply about them under the denomina- 
tion of ConmuiiuliB and Eiamutdaxt.” — 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

1784. — ‘'The Bearer . . . perceiving a 
quantity of blood . . . called to the Uooka- 
burdar and a Eistmutgai*."— In Seton-Karr, 
i. 13. 

1810.— “The Ehedmutgar, or as ho is 
often termed, the Xismutgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
is to . • . wait at table.” — WilliatMon, 
V. M. i. 212. 

c. 1810.— “The Kitmutgsur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harvest^ though in na 
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very laige way, of tbe ‘Taxu WUlaut’ w 

white people.” — Mrt. Shentood, AvUti<^. 
283. phrase initoUcs stands for tdzl 

IVildifati (see BILATUT), ** fresh or green 
Europeans. —OrifflilB (q-v.). 

1813.— ** We . . . saw nothing remarkable 
on the wav but a BIhidmutgar of Cbimnagie 
Appa, who was rolling from Poona to 
i’underpoor, in performance of a vow which 
he made for a child. He had been a month 
ut it, and had become so expert that he 
wont on smoothly and without pausing, and 
kept rolling evenly along the middle of the 
road, c)ver stones and everything. He 
travelled at the rate of two co.s3 a day." — 
Ji/phinutonr^ in /.</<“, i. 257-8. 

1878. — “ Wo had each our own . . . 
Kitmutgar or table servant. It in the 
custom in India for each person Ut have his 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
•take him with him to wait behind his chair.’* 
•' Life /a the Mofnmt^ i. 32. 

[1889. -“Here's the Kbit coming for the 
lute change.”— /^. Kipfhg^ Tke,<r(uf»hys^ 24.] 

KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s. This 
word .survived till lately in the In- 
dian Tariff, hut it is otherwise long 
oh.solete. It wjis formerly in common 
use for ‘an umbrella,* and especially 
for the kind, made of bamlHHi and 
paper, imported from China, such as 
l.lie English fa.shiou of to-day has 
adopted to .screen lire- places in smniuer. 
The word is Portuguese, quiUi-soly 
‘bar -sun.* Also tira.mU oc«‘ur.s in 
Scot^fl JKacourse of Jam, quoted lielow' 
from Pnrehas. See also linlnus, Coll, 
of Voi/ftfjes^ in German, 1602, i. 27. 
[Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 
.son’s Malay 7hW. (1801) we have, 
.s.v. Payong: “A kittasol, sombrera,** 
which is nearer to the Port, original 
than aiw of tbe examples given since 
1(511. This may he due to the .strong 
Portuguese influence at Malacca.] 

1688. — “’fho present w-a-s fortie pececs of 
silke ... a Httor chaire and guilt, and two 
quitasoles of silkc.” — Parked s Mendoza, 

ii. 106. 

1605. — “. . . Hefore the shew*os ciime, 
the King was brought out vixm a man’s 
shoulders, bestriding his nocke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich tyrasolei carrie<l ouer and round 
About him.”— A. <8cof, in PurcAus, i. 181. 

1611. — “Of Kittasoles of State for to 
shaddow bim, there bee twentie” (in the 
IVeasury of AkW).— ifaicA;7iu, in Purchae, 
i. 215. 

[1614.— “Qaltta SoUb (or sombreros).”— 
FoHer, Letten, ii. 207.] 

1615. — “The d^na Capt., Andrea Dittis, 
retomed from Langaeaque and brought me 
A present from hu brother, vie., 1 faire 
mtMOU. . . IHary, i. 28. 


1618*—“. . . above his liead'WBs bone 

two Kijppe-aolei, or Sun-ekreens, made of 
Paper. —Taw Timtt, 61. 

1673.— “Little but rich Kiteolls (which 
are the names of several (Countries for 
Umbrelloes).”— /VyCT-, 160. 

1687.-“They (the Aldermen of Madras) 
may be allows to have Kettjrtoli over 
them.” — Jjttter of Cvntrt of Directon, in 
Whteltr, i. 200. 

1690. — “ nomen . . . vulgo offertur Peril* 
so/ . . . aliquando |jaulo aliter scribitur . . . 
et utrumque rectius pronuntiandum est 
Paresol vel potius Paraeol cujiis signifioatio 
Appellativa est, i. q. QhittefOl sen unn 
OnJ^reile, quA. in calidioribus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad caput a sole tuendum,” 
— Hydei Preface to Travels of Abrakam 
Peritsoi, p. vii., in Syntag, Disserti. i. 

„ “No Man in India, no not the 
Mogitf's Son, 1.*^ permitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a ^ttisal or Umbrella. . . . The 
use of the Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use.” — Ovingtoj^j 

1755. — “He carries a Roundel^ or Qnit 
de Soleil over your head.”— 50, 

1759. — In Expenses of Nawab’s entertain- 
ment at Calcutta, we 6nd : “A China lf<^- 
sol . . . 34.”-/;o«y, 194. 

1761.— A chart of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plaisted, marks on S. side of Cmtt^ong R., 
an umbrella-like tree, called “^UttyioU 
Tree.” 

[178r>. — “To Hnish the whole, a KittMAW 
(n kind of iiml>rolla) is susi>ended not in- 
frotjuently over the lady’s head .” — IHaryl 
in husteed, Etfutes, 3ni ed! 112.1 

1792. — “ In tbo.se days thoKetesal, which 
is now sjxjrted by our very Cooks and Boat- 
swains, was prohibited, .*is 1 ^vo heard, 
d'you see, to any one below the rank of field 
officer,” — LetUr, in Madras Courier, May 3. 

1813. — In the table of exports from Macao, 
we find 

“ KittiBollB, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000, ” 
MtUmru, ii. 464. 

1875. — “Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, or 
Kettyiolli. 7»rficm Tariff. 

In another table of the same year 
“Chinese paper KettlsolB, valuation Rs. 30 
for a betx of 110, duty 5 per cent.” (See 
GHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOY, s. A servant 
who carried aii umbrella over his 
master. See Mithnn}, ii. 62. (See 
examples under ROUNDEL.) 

KLINGy n.p. This is the name 
(Kd^in^) applied in the Malav countries, 
including our Straits Settlements, to 
the peo]^e of Continental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in 
regions, and to the descendants of those 
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settlers, TMr. Skeat remarks: *^Tbe 
ata;iid&rd Malay form is not KiiUng^ 
which is the Sumatran form» but 
KM4na (K^Ung or Kling). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restricted 
to Tamils, but it i^very rarely used 
in a wider sense.”] 

The name is a form of Kalinga, a 
very ancient name for the region 
known as the **Northeni Oire^” 
(o.v.X i-e, the Telugu coast of the Bay 
ot Bengal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the 
Mahanadi. The Kalingan ” also 
appear frequently, after the Pauranic 
fashion, as an ethnic name in the old 
Sanskrit lists of races. Kalinga appears 
in the earliest of Indian inscriptions, 
viz. in the edicts of A^ka, and specific 
cally in that famous edict (Xlll.) re- 
maining in fragments at Gimar and 
Kapurai-giri, and more completely at 
Kh&lsT, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by rec ording the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Maeas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of Ceylon ; and vft 
find commemoration of the kingdom 
of Blalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalingana^am in Ina. Antiq, iii. 
152, X. 243). It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, 
accordii^ to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 

Kldinga/Mtom, a port of the Ganjani 
district^ still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. The name 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri-Kalinaay 
'Hne Three Kalingas”; and this 
probably, in a Telugu version Mudu- 
KaUnga^ having that meaning, is the 
original^ of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one "of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible connection which 
obviously suggests itself of this name 
THkalinga wip the names Tilinga and 
TiUrndnOf applied, at least since the 
Midale Ages, to the same region, will 
1)6 noticed under TBUHOA). 

The eoast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 


commerce with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most rife ; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the designation 
of India in general, or of the wnole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical l^nds 
called the Sijara Maktyu the word 
Kaling or Khng is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern parts (see Joum, Ind, Archip. 
v. 133). And the statement of Forrest 
{Voyage to Mergui Archip, 1792, p. 82) 
that Macassar “Iiidostaii” was callea 
“ Neegree Telinga ” (i.e. Nagara Telinya) 
illustrates the same thing and also the 
su1>8tantial identity of the names 
Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Klimj^ applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, maKes its appearance 
ill the Portuguese narratives immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Klings of Singa^nire 
come, not from the “ Juirthem Ci rears,” 
but from Tan j ore, a purely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Ruovda van Eijsinga 
translates Kaling by ‘ Coromandel 

m ' I.* They are either Hindus or 
is (see LUBBYE). The latter 
class in British India never take 
domestic service with Europeans, 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
in that cajiaoity in Singajjore. “In 
1876,” writes Dr. Buniell, “ the head- 
servant at Bekker's great hotel there 
was a very good sjxjcimen of the 
Nagur Labbais; and to mv surprise 
he recollected me as the heaa assistant* 
collector of Tanjore, wliich I had been 
some ten years before.-” The Hindu 
Klings appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and .keepers of 
ejiting-houses. There is a Siva temple 
ill Singapore, which is served hy Pan- 
dBrAms (q.v.). The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may 1x% noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Phrfippiiie Islands). 

B.c. c. 250. — “Groat is KalilLga oon- 

a uered by the King Piyadasi, botoved of 
be Devas. There hare been hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off . . . . On 
learning it the King . . , has immediately 
after the acquisition of XaUfiga. turned to 
religion, he has occupied himsea with re- 
ligim, he has conceWed a seal for religion, 
he appHes himself to the spread of religion* 
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Ki3l3ilga«. PrcNr. Am. 8oe. Benga/^ W% 
p. 171. 


. . ."—Edict. XIII. of Piyadari {U. A^ka), 
after M. SenarL in Jnd. Antw. x. 271- 
[And see V. A. Smithy Am^^ \W 9 eq,\ 

A,D. 80>70. — . . multarumque gentium 
ofmotnen Bragmanae, quorum Mweo (or 
Macto) Calingae • . . gentes Caliiigae man 

S roximi, et supra Mandaei, Malli i^orum 
[ona MaJlus, nnisque trnotua ejus Ganges 
. . . noTissima gente Gangaridum Caling* 
amm. Regia Pertalis vocatur . . . Ins^ 
in Gange est magnae amplitudinis gentem 
continens unam, nomine modogalingam. 

**Ab ostio Gaiigis ad promontorium 
Callngon et oppidum Dandaguda IX^IXXV. 
mil.^j>as8uum.’~/*^/Mi/, Hut. Hat. vi. 18, 

"In Calinglf ejusdem Indiae gente quin- 
({uennes concipere feminas, octarum vitae 
niinum non oxcodore.”-— /friW. vii. 2. 

c. 460.— '“In the land of Wiingo, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a 
certain Wango King. The daughter of the 
King of Kallnga was the princijial queen 
of that monarch. 

“That sovereign had a daughter (named 
Sitppadewi) by his queen. Fortune-tellers 
pr^ictod that she would connect herself 
with the king of animals (the lion), Ac."' — 
JfiihaimnsOy ch. vi. {Tumour^ p. 43). 

c. 550.— In the “ Brhnt-Sa^hitk” of Vara- 
hamihina, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
J.It. Am. .SciT., Kaliiiga up iicars as the name 
of a country in ivT82, So. 231, and “the 
Kalingas ’* tvs an ethnic name in iv. 461, 468, 
T. 6^39. 

c. 640. — “After having travellcfi from 
1400 to 1500 li, ho (Hwen Thi»ng) arrived 
at the Kingdon) of Blielingkia {JudiUga), 
Continuous forests and jungles extend for 
many hundreds of ii. The kingdom pro- 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valueci in the neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient times the kingdom of 
Kalinga iKwsessed a dense population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of w^iggon-wbecls jostled ; if 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an 
awning of immense extent was formed . . .” 
— Piferi^u Ji&wldii. iii. 92-93. 

c. 1045.— “ Bbishma said to the prince: 
‘ 'I’here formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
Brahman, from the Kalinn country. . . " 

— Vishn u Purdnuj in UTli. Wilmn's If orAt, 
viii. 75. 

(Trikalinga). 

A.D. c. 150 . — . . Tply\\>wrov^ to x«l 
TpiXiyyoy, BaoiXriov* raiVu dXex- 
rpi/drer Xiyoyrai €Uai Tuyufvlat, Kal «c6pa«rcf 
Kal j/ftrraKol Xeuxol." — Ptolemy, vi. 2, 23. 

(A.D. — f). — Copper Grant of which a 
summary is given, in which the ancestors of 
the Donors ore Vijfiya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Three 

* The same breed of elephante perhaps that is 
mentioned on this part of the cossl by the suthi 
of the PeHpttti, by whom it is called ^ 


A.D. 876.—“ ... a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings— the chief of the devotees 
of Siva— Lord of TMkaUnga— kurd of the 
three principalities of the Qajapati (see 
C^BPETnU Aswapaji, and Narapati. . . 

— Copper Grant fixm wear Je^pur, in 
J.A.S.B.J viii. Pt. i. p. 4^. 

c. 12th century. — “. . . The devout 
worship{>er of Mahefvara, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the glory c>f the Lunar race, and King of 
the Three Kalisgas, ^ri Mahdbhava Gupta 
Deva. . . .‘’—Copper (JmiUfrom Sambufj^r, 
in xlvi. IH. i. p. 1/7. 

“. - . the fourth of the Agaeti family, 
student of the K&nva section of the Vajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga ... by 
name Kondadeva, son of KAma^armd,"— 
IM. 

{Kling). 

1511,—“. . . And beyond all these argu- 
ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso D.alboquernue, he himself had cer- 
tain information that tho principal reason 
why this Javanese {tHe iao) practised these 
doings was because he could not bea r that 
the QnillnB and (/httimM (see CHETTY) 
who were Hindoos {(Irntio*) should be out 
of his jurisdiction.” — AlUiqntrque, Com- 
vientarieMt Hak. Soc. iii. 146. 

,, “For in Malaca, as there wm a 
continual traffic of people of many nations, 

! each uation mainlined ai^art its own 
customs and administration of Justice, so 
that there was in the city one BendarA (q.v.) 
of the natives, of M(x>rs and heathen sever- 
ally ; a Bendanl of tho foreigners ; a Ben- 
da^ of the foreign merchants of each class 
severally ; to wit, of the Chins, of the Leiieos 
(Loo-choo people), of tho people of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the (^olins, of the merchants 
from within Ca)>o Comorin, of the merchants 
of India {i.e. of the We.’^tem Coast), of the 
merchants of Bengala, . . ii. 253. 

[1533.—“ Quelys.” See under TUAN.] 

lf>52. — “E re{»artido8 os noesos em quod- 
rilha.s roubarao a cidade, ot com quilto so 
nuo buleo com as cases dos QusUns, uem 
dosPegos, nern dos Jaos . , — CaftaHkfdity 

iii. 2(^ ; see also ii. 355. 

De Bry tenus those people QnUlines (iU- 
98, Ac.) 

1601. — “5. His Majesty shall repcmulate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Vaimpo 
Clin . . Agreement between^ the King 
of Johore and the Dutch, in Valentijn v, 
332. [In Malay Kawpmg Kling or B^Ung, 
* Kling village.’] 

1602. — “About their loynes they weare a 
kind of CalUco-cloth, which is made at Cljrn 
in manner of a silke girdle.” — K. Scot, in 
Piu't'has, i. 165. 


fipovoa too 

Bwroi 


oapii. 


1004. — “ If it were not for the Sabindar 
(see 8HABUMDEB)> the Admirall, and one or 
two more which are Clyn-men borne, there 
XeyJjuevor were no living for a Christian among thom- 
. . .”-76id. 1. 175. 
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1605.—** The fifteenth of lune here arrived 
yoeihada (Naeoda) TingaUf a CUllf-man 
from Banda. , . ,**-~Capt, SarUf in Pwrckoi. 
i.385. 

1610.—** His Majesty should order that all 
the Portugese and feline merchants of 
San Thome, who buy goods in Malacca and 
export them to India, San Thomd, and 
Bengala should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese (os Jtua) who bring them in 
pay the import duties.” — Licro das 
Monies, 318. 

1013.— See remarks under Cbelinff, and, 
in the quotation from Godinho deJBredia, 

** Campon Chelim” and *‘Cheli8 of Coro- 
mandel.” 

1868.— “The Klings of Western India are 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and . . . 
are petty merchants and shopkeepers.” — 
Wallace^ Malay Archip,^ ed. 1880, p. 20. 

,, “ITie foreign residents in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of two rival races . . . 
via. XlingB from the Coromandel Coast 
of India, and Chinese. . . . The Klinga 
are univensilly the hack carriage (gharry) 
drivers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolize the washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there are Klinga who I 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich .” — Cvllingyioodj Rambles of 
a Nainralist^ 268-9. 

KOBANO, s. The name (lit. 
‘greater division') (»f a Japanese gold 
coin, of the same form and class as 
the obang (q.v.). The coin was issued 
occasionally from 1580 to 1860, and 
its most usual weight was 222 grs. 
troy. The 8hai)e was oblong, of an 
average length of 2J inches and width 
of 1|. 

[1599.—“ Cowpan.” See under TAEL.] 

1616. — “Aug. 22.— About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and paid our bast 
for the bowse a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
at 5 tais 4 mas» . . Coci's’j Diary^ i. 165. 

„ Sept. 17. receive d two bars 
CotNia goula with two ichibos (see ITZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for as I should have occasion to 
use them.”— /Mrf. 176. 

1705. — ** Outre ces roupies il y a encore 
des pibces d'or qu'on appell'e oottpana, qui 
valept diz-neuf roupies. . . . Ces pieces s'ap- 
pelliuit coupans parce-qn’elles sont longues, 
et ri plates qu'on cn pouiroit couper, et 
e’est par allusion h notre languo qu'on les 
appelfent uusi.”- Xiriffier, 256-7. 

1727.— “My friend took my advice and 
complimented the Doctor with five Japon 
Cnpaaga or fifty Dutch Dollars.” — A. 
JJamilton, ii. 86 ; t«d. 1744, ii. 85]. 

1726.— *‘l gold Koobaag (which is no 
more seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
1 Itaebo making 24 lyx dollars.’ — VsUeruyn, 
iv.366. 


1768-71. — “The coins current at Batavia 
are the following The milled Dtiitoh gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the Japan gold oonpaags, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the new for 
Holders and 8 stivers.”- >Sitowm»t£s, E.T. 

[1813.— **Copaiig.” See under MACE.] 

1880. — ** Never give a Kobang to a cat.” 
— Jap, Procerbi in Miss Birdf i. 367. 

KOils, s This is the common 
name in northern India of Eudyimmys 
orientalis^ L. (Fam. of Cuckoos)^ also 
called kokila and kokld. The name 
koil is taken from its cry during the 
breeding season, “ ku-il^ kuM, increa.s- 
iiig in vigour and intensity as it ^es 
on. The male bird has also another 
note, which Blyth syllables as Ho- 
wliee^hoy or Ho-a-o^ or Ho-y-o. When 
it take 9 flight it has yet another some- 
what melc^ious and rich liquid call ; 
all thoroughly cuculine.” (JerdMi.) 

c. 1526.— ** Another is the Koel, which in 
length may be equal to the crow, but is 
much thinner. It has a kind of song, and 
is the nightingale of Hindustan. It is 
respected by the natives of Hindustan as 
much }iS the nightingale is by us. It 
inhabits gardens where the trees are close 
planted.”— yf(t/;rr, p. 32^i. 

c. 1 51M). — * * The Koyil resembles the rnynch 
(see MTNA), but is blacker, and has red 
eyes and a long tail. It is fabled to be 
enamoured of the r^ise, in the same mahner 
a.s the nightingale.” — Ay-'rw, ed. Gladwin, 
ii. 381 ; [ed. Jarrett, iii. 121 j. 

c. 17fK).- Lo plaisir i^uo caUwSc la fmlcheur 
dont on jouit sous cette belle verdure est 
augments encore par le gawuiil lament des 
oiscaux et les cris clairs et per^aus du 
Soewil. . . //rtrt/nrr, ii. 9. 

1810.— “The Kokeela and a few other 
birds of song.” — Maria Graham, 22. 

j 1883. — “This .same crow-phcaaant has a 

second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which dejwsits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
supposes that It has a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the night to vocal 
exercise, after the manner of the nightingale. 
You may call it the Indian nightingale if 
you like. There is a difference however in 
its Bon^ . . . when it guts to the very top 
of its ^tch, its voice cracks and there is an 
end of it, or rather there is not, for the 
persevering musician begins again. . • . 
Does not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian village, tell how the air was filled 
with the dulcet melody of the Koel, the 
green parrot, and the peacock i *'--^Tribet on 
My Frontier, 156. 
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KOHINOB, n,p. Pers. Kok-i-niLr^ 1 
* Mountain of Lifflit ’ ; the name of 
one of the most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the 
Deccan booty of Alauddin Khiljf 
{dd. 131 6)^ and was surrendered to 
Baber (or more precisely to his son 
Humayun) on the capture of 
(1526). It remained in the possession 
of the Moghul dynasty till Nadir 
extorted it at Delhi from the con- 
4|uered Mahommed Shah (1739). After 
Nadir’s death it came into tlie hands 
of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Afghan monarchy. Shfih Shuja’, 
Ahmed’s grandson, had in turn to j 
give it up to Raiijit Siugh when a I 
Fugitive in his domiiiioiis. On the , 
.annexation of the Punjab in 1649 it ' 
f»Ased to tile English, and is now 
among the Crown jewrels of England. 
Before it reached that j)osition it ran 
through strange risks, as may be read 
in a most diverting story told by 
Bosw'orth Smith in liis Life of Lord 
Lawn nee (i. 327-8). In 1850-61, 
before being shown at the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a ju'oeess of cutting which, 
for reasons unintelligible to ordinary 
mortal.s, reduced its weight from 186^ 
carats to 1CM],'„» [See an interesting 
note in IhlCa Tavern u'r^ ii, 431 seqq.^ 


Hoimtaiaof Ught! bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon hia nervous wrist; more used, 1 
ween, 

To feel the rough of his buckler 

there.*' The Banyan Tree. 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
Pacchiarotto, kc, * 

KOOKBY, s. Hind, kukriy [which 
originally .m^ns ‘a twisted skein of 
thread,’ from k&kndj ‘to wind ’ ; and 
then anything curved]. The peculiar 
weapon of the Ooorkhas, a bill, admir- 
ably designed and iioised for hewii^ 
a branch or a foe. [Bee engravings in 
Egertim, Handbook of Indian Arme^ 
pi. ix.] 

1793.— ‘Mt is in felling small trees or 
shrubs, and lopping the branches of others 
for this purp^ that the dagger or knife 
wetrn by every Nepaulianr, and called khook- 
heri, is chiefly employed. 

Nepavt^ 118. 

[c. 1826. - “ 1 hear my friend means to 
offer me a Cuckory." — LA. Vtiml^erMere^ in 
Life^ ii. 179. 

(1828. — ** We have scon some men supplied 
with Cookeries, and the curved knife of the 
Ghorka.” —Shinver^ BrevrsimtSy ii. 129.] 

1866.—“ A dense jungle of banilxK), 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a path through 
the tough stems with *klikri,* which 
here proved of groat service/'— A/.- tV;/. 7\ 
J^iTiny A Fty on die Whetly p. 269. 


1526. —“In the battle in which Ibrkhim | 
w'as defeated, Hikermftjit (Ihija of Gwalior) 
was sent to hell. Bikcrmajit s family . . . 
W'ore at this moment in Agra. When 
HflmAiUn arrived , . . (he) did not permit 
them to be plundered. Of their own free 
will they presented to H0m.^i6n a peMe^h 
(see PESnCUSH), consisting of a quantity 
of jewels and precious stones. Among the.se 
was one famous diamond which had been 
acquired by Sult&n Al&eddtn. It is so 
valoalfle that a judge of diamonds valued 
it at half the daily expense of the whole 
world. It is about eight mishkals. . . — 

BahtTy p. 308. 

1676.— (With an engniving of the stone.) 
“This diamond belongs to the Gre at Mog ul 
• . . and it weighs 319 Rath B0TTEE) 
and a half, which make and nine 
Idths of our Carats ; when it was rough it 
weigh’d 907 RaJth. which make 793 carats." 
—Tavemiery E.T. li. 148 ; [od. Bally ii. 123]. 

H842. — “In one of the bracelets was the 
Cohi Noor, known to bo one of tho 
largest diamonds in tho world."— 

stoniy Caubuly i. 68.] 

1866 .— 

*** He (Akhar) hoars no weapon, save his 
hid 

Up to vie ivory haft in muslin swathes ; 

No onukmeiit but that one famous gem, 


KOOMKT, 6. (See C00MK7.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL- 
UMBEE, n.j). The name of the 
prevalent cultivating cla.ss in Guzerat 
and the Konkan, the KurmI of N. 
India. Skt. kntumha. The Ku?ibl is 
the ]mre Sudr^ [but the N. India 
}>ranch are l>egiiining to assert a more 
re8i>ecbil)le onginl. In the Deccan the 
title distinguisnea the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and preferred b) 
be called a Afahratta {Drummond). 

[1598.— “Tho Canarijns and Conunhljiui 
are tho Countrimen ." — Linechofeny Tlak. Soc. 
i. 260. 

[c. 1610.— “The natives are the Bramenis, 
Canarins and Coulouibixis.” — Pyrard de 
Lamfy link. Soc. ii. 36. 

[1813.— “A Sepoy of the Mharatta or 
Cknombee tribe.” — Forhee. Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 27,] 

KOOT, s. Hind, kuty from * Skt. 
kueLv^ the cosfum and costus of the 
Roman writers. (See under PUT* 
CHOCK.) 
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KOTOW, KOWTOW. 


B.O. 16.— 

CkMtum molle date, at blandi mihi thuris 
honoras.** — PrcpertiuM, IV. vi. 5. 

c. 70-80. — “Odcnrum cauiift ungiientorum- 
que et delicianim, si placet, etiam super- 
ratioiiis gratiA. emantur, quoniam tunc 
aapplicamus et eocto." — Pliny ^ UUt, Nai. 
xxiiTm. 

c. 80-90. — (From the Sinthua or Indus) 
** drTi^pTiferat 6^ KStrros, fidiWa, XifK'tor, 
pdpdos. . . — Feriplus. 

1563. — **Ji, And does not the Indian 
eostUB grow in (lusuirate Y 

** O. it grows in territory often subject to 
Ousarat, t.e. lying between Bengal and Dcly 
and Combfiy, 1 mean the lands of Mamdou 
and Ghitor. . . f. 72. 

1584.—“ Coato dulce from Zindi and Oim- 
baia.’* — /fairci, in J/ai-/. ii. 413. 

KOOZA, s. A goglet, or pitcher 
of porous clay ; corr. of Pers. h7za. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

[1611. — “ One sack of cuaber to make 
ooho."' — Danrert, Letters^ i. 128.] 

1690. — “Therefore they carry about with 
them Eouien or Jarrs of Water, when they 
go abroad, to quench their thirst. . . — 

Ovington^ 295. 

[1871. — “Many parts of India are cele- 
brated for their CoojabB or guglets, but the 
fineet are brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
cCiy .*' — IlidtUllf Jnd. DomeU. Mean., 362.] 


KOSHOON, s. This is a term 
which was ait'ccted by Tippoo Sahib 
ill his military organisation, for a 
brigade, or a rcgiuieiit in the larger 
Continental use of that word. His 
Piddah *askar, or Regular Infantry, 
was formed into 5 Kachahris (see 
CUTCHERBT), composed in all of 27 
Kiuhdns. A MS. note on the copy of 
Kirkpatrick’s LeiUn in the India 
Office Libniry savs that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. ksJiuni or kdiaunt, 

g rand division of the force of an 
mpire, as used in the Mahdbhdrata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatrem^re’s transl. from Abdur- 
razzak ; ** He (Shah Rukh) distributed 
to the emirs w’ho commanded the 



soldiers, j>resents and rewards” (jVoto. 
dt Ext8. xiv. 491 ; see also p. 89). 
Agaui : ** The soldiers of Isfahan 

having heard of the amnesty ac- 
corded them, arrived, koflhtijl by 
klMthfln.’* {Ibid. 130.) Vanibery gives 


ipCMdiUn as Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is compos 
of several parts). 

p753.— “. . . Kara-kiuhua, are also foot 
soldiers . . . the name is Turkish and 
signifies block guard.*' — Hanway, pt. 
ii. 262.1 

o. 1782." “ In the time of the deceased 
Nawab, the exercises ... of the regular 
troops were . . . performed, and the word 
given acconling to the French system • . . 
but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) . . . changed 
the military code . . . and altered the 
technical terms or words of command . . . 
to words of the Persian and Turkish lan- 
guftfcs. . . . From the regular infantry 
5000 men being selected, they wore named 
Xushoon, and the officer commandiiw that 
body was called a Sipahdar. . . — Hitt, of 

Tipn .Sit/taw, p. 31. 

[1810. — “. . . with a division of five 
regular cuahoons. . . ."—Wilkt, J/yiAv, 
reprint 1869, ii. 218.] 


KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. From 

the Chinese k'o-Vmi, lit. ‘knock-head ’ ; 
the saliitatinn used in China before 
the Emperor, his representatives, or 
his symbols, made by prostrations re- 
peated a fixed number of times, the 
forehead touching the ground at each 
prostration. It is also used os the 
most respectful form of salutation 
from children t(3 parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa- 
sion.s &c. 

This mode of lumiage belongs to old 
Pan-A.siatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
indigenouj' antirpiity at the Court of 
Chiim, ior it is not found in tlie 
ancient Ik^ok of Rites of the Cheii 
Dynasty, and he snppose.s it to have 
been iutrod viced by the great destroyer 
and reorganiser, T.sin .shi Hwanj^i, 
the Bnilaer of the Wall. It had 
certainly become established by the 
8th century of our era, for it is men- 
tioned that the Ainliasaadors who 
came to Court from the famous Harun- 
al-Rashld (a.d. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Rukh (.sec below). It w'as also the 
e.stahli8ned ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khans, and is (lescribed 
by Baber under the name of koniMh, 
It was probably introduced into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes of 
the house of Hulaku, and it continued 
to be in use in the time of Sh&h 
’Abbas. The custom indeed in Persia 
may possibly have come down from 
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time ioimemorial^ for, as tlie classical 
quotations show, it was of very ancient 
prevalence in that country. But the 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In English the 
terra, which was made familiar 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816, is frequently used 
for servile actpiiesceiKe or adulation. 

K’o-tou<k’o>tOU t is often colloqui> 
ally used for ‘Thank ywi* {E, C. 
Baber), 

c. B.C. 484.—“ And afterwards when they 
were come to Susa in the king’s presence, 
aufl the guards ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so far as to use 
force to comi>el them, they refused, and I 
said they would never do any such thing, 
even were their hearts thrust down to the 
ground, for it was not their custom to 
worship men, and they had not come to 
Persia for that purpose." — H*’rodnti(K^ by 
Raichnstmy vii. 136. 

c. B.c. 464. — “ Themistocles . . . first 
meets with Artabanus the ChiHarch, and 
tells him that ho was a Greek, and wished 
to have an interview with the king. . . . 
But quoth he ; ‘ Stranger, the laws of men 
are various. . . . You Gieeka, ’tia said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the be-st is to 
honour the king, and adore him by prostra- 
tion, as the Image of (*od, the Preserver of 
all things.’ . , . Theimstocle.s, on hearing 
these things, says to him ; * Hut I, 0 

Artabonus, . . . willmyself obey your laws.* 

. . Plutarch^ Themiiftvc.^ xxvii, 

c. B.c. 390. — “Conon, being sent hy Phar- 
nabazus to the king, on nis arrival, in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre- 
8ente<l himself to the Chiliamh 'rithraustea 
who held the second rank in the empire, 
and stated that he dosirotl an interview with 
the king ; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied ; ‘ It can be at 
once; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you mast needs 
worship the king (what they call irpoeKWiipy 
If this is disagreeable to you you may 
commit your wishes to me, without doubt 
of their being os well accomplished.' Then 
tJonon says : * Indeed it is not disaffreoable 
to mo to pay the king any honour whatever. 
But I fear lest I bring discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which » wont 
to nils over other nations 1 adopt manners 
which are not her own^ but those of 
foreigner^.* Hence he delivered his wishes 
in writing to the otficer.” — Oorn, 

CbRen, 0. IV. 

D.C. 824.—“ But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be desj^r- 
ing towarde the divinity, and auspicious 
toward his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Antipater and his sons. Of these Idas was 
the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasander had 
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come but lately. So the latter^ seeing . 
certain Barbarians proetrating themselvea 
(irp^ici/rourraf), a sort of thing which he, 
having been brought up in Greek fashion, 
bad never witnessed before, broke into fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rage gript 
him fast by the hair with both h^ds, 
and knocked his brad i^ainst the wall." — 
Plutarch^ Alexander^ Ixxiv. 

A.D. 798.— “In the 14th year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun (ifdrua) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor ; they performed 
the ceremony of kneeling and beating the 
forehead on the ground, to salute the 
Emperor. The eanier ambassadors from 
the Khalifs who came' to China had at 
first made difficulties about performing this 
ceremony. The Chinese history relates that 
the Mahomedans declared that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being better informed, they made scruple 
no longer." — Oatthlf, Ahregi (U VHistairt det 
Thang^ij in Ainyotf Mmoires cunv. fes Chinms, 
xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. — “ Tartari de mandate ipsius 
principes suos Baiochonoy et Bato violenter 
ab omnibus nunciis od ipsos venientibus 
fncinnt adorari cum triplici genunm flexione, 
triplici quoipie capituin suorum in terram 
allisiono."— Vinrmi Bellovacemi^^ Spec. J7u- 
tortaUf 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298,—“ And when they are all seated, 
each in bis proper place, then a great 
prelate rise.** and says with a loud voice: 

* I3ow and adore ! ' And as soon as he bos 
said this, the company bow’ down until 
their foreheads touch the earth in adoration 
toward.*! the Emperor as if he were a gcid. 
And this adoration they repeat four tim^." 
—Marco Poh^ Bk. ii. c*h. 15. 

1-104. — “F. ficieronle vestir dos ropas de 
camocuii (see KINCOB), € la usanza era, 
qunndo esbis rou^vit |>onian iwr el Sefior, de 
facer un gran yiintar. € despues de comer 
do les vestir de las ropas, ^ eutunces de 
fiiicar loa finojos tres yeocs in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Sefior." — Vfaeijo^ § xcii, 

“And the custom was, when these 
robes were presented as from the Em^ror, 
to make a great feast, .aud after eating to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the gnnind three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the I^rd."— See Markham^ p. 104. 

14*21.—“ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kari, who was . . . chief of one of the 
twelve imperial (''ouiicils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac- 
qnaiuted with the languages. They said to 
the ambassadors : ' First prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.' "—A'tafku^ frem 
iS7edA /ftfM, in Cathay^ p. cevi. 

150*2.— “My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four farsangs out from Tashkem^ 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger iUian advaneed 
, . . and when he oame to the diatanee at 
which the ItorniA is to be performed he 
knelt nine times. . . 
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G, 1690. —The hwnvtk under Akbar had 
beei^reatl^r modified : 

“Hia Majesty has commanded the palm 
of the right hand to bo placed upon the fore- 
head, and the head to \te l)ent do Ivn wards. 
This Diode of salutation, in the language 
of the present age, is called h'ornixIi.'*—Aln^ 
ed. Blochmanny i. 158. * 

But for his ^lositiun as the head of roli^on, 
in his new faith he pomiitte<l, or claimecl 
prostration {sijda) Viefore him : 

*' As some perverse and dark-minded men 
look upon prostration as blasphemous man- 
worship, His Majesty, from practical wisdom, 
has oraered it to be discontinued by the 
ignorant, and remitted it t(3 all ranks. . . . 
However, in the private aascmbly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star 
of good fortune shines, and they receive the 
order of seating themselves, they certainly 
rform the prostration of gratitude by 
wing down their foreheads to the earth.’* 
--Ibid. p. 1.59. 

[1615. — “ . . . Wheroatt sonic officers called 
me to siz^-da {sij-dah\ but the King answered 
no, no, in Persian.’*—*^//* T. lloe^ link. tjoc. 
i. 244 ; and see ii. 296.] 

1618.— "The King (Shah ’Abbas) halted 
and looked at the Sultan, the latter on Ixith 
knees, as i.s their fashion, near him. and 
advanced his right foot towards him to be 
kissed. The Sultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his forehead . . . made a 
circuit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions to do 
the like, ^is done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three times.”— P. della Valle, 
i.646. 

[0.1686.—** Job (Charnock) made a salam 
Koomis, or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced.”— (Irme, Fragments, quoted in 
YuU, Hedges* Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.] 
1810,— “Lord Amherst put into my hands 
... a translation ... by Mr. Morrison of 
a document received at Tongchow with 
some others from Chang, containing an 
official description of the ceremonies to bo 
observed at the Public audience of the 
Embassador. . . . ulie Embassador was then 
to have been oonduc^ted by the Mandarins 
to the level area, where kneeling ... he was 
next to have been conducted to the lower end 
of the hall, where facing the upper part . . . 
he was to have performed the ko-t<m with 
9 prostrations ; afterwards he was to have 
been led out of the having pros- 

trated himself once behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have beon allowed to 
sit down; he was further to have pros- 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mandhrins when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when the milk -tea was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when be had 
finished drinkiDg«r — Elli$*s Jourml of (Lord 
Amherst’s) EmJtSLSsy to China, 213-214. 

1824.- ■'•‘The first ambassa<lor, with all his 
following, shall then perfonn the ceremonial 
of the three kneelings and the nine pros- 
trations ; they shall then riso and be led 


away in proper opfler.” — Owemomaf 
at the Covrt of Fehing fo^ the JUemUon t 
I Ambassadorf, ed. 18*24, in P^aihier, 192.^ 
i 18.56. — “ . . . The sjjectacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature making 
I the kotow to the ari.stocracy of the accident. ” 

I — H. Martinetxii, Antahiog. ii. 377. 

1860. — “fcionie Seiks, and a private in the 
Biiffis having remained behind with the grpg 
carts, fell into the hands of the Chinee. 
On the next morning they were brought 
before the authorities, and commanded to 
perform the kotou. The Seiks obeyed ; 
but Moyse, the English soldier, declaring 
that he would not pn)strate himself before 
any Chinaman alive, was immediately 
knocked upon tlio head, and his body 
thrown upon a dnnghiH” (see China Corre- 
spondent of the Times), This (tossago 
prefjices some noble linos by Sir F. Doyle, 
ending : 

“ Vain mightiest lleet>, of iron framed ; 

Vain those all-shattering guns ; 

Hnless proud England keep, untamed, 

The strong heart of her sons. 

So let hi'i name thnuigh Euro|Hi ring - 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as S|>arta’s king, 
because his soul was great.” 

M(iemiUan*H Mag. iii, 130. 

1870. — ** Nobba more kowtow big people. 

— Leiand, 46. 

1879.— “We know that .lohn Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major li’Estrango’s 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to l)o found in 
stuffy little rooms in Mayfair,” — Sat. Hevieti', 
April 19, p, 505. 

KOTUL, s. Tins anpearfi to be a 
Turki word, tUf^igb adopted by the 
Afghans. Kottit, ‘a moimlaiii pass, a 
col7 Paver de Coiirteille quotes several 
passages, in which it occurs, from 
BfibePs original Turki. 

fl.554.-“Koutel.” Sec under EHINO- 

CEB08. 

• [1809. — “We afterwards wont on through 
the hills, and crossed two Cotills or passes.'* 
— Elphinstone, Caabul, ed. 184*2, i. 51.] 

RUBBER, KHUBBER, s. Ai .--P. 
— H. kluibar, * news,* and especially as a 
siK)rting term, news of game, e.g. 
“There is pucka khubber of a tiger 
this morning.** 

[1828. — “ . . . the .servant informed us 
that there were .some gongwalae, or villagers, 
in waiting, who had some khubber (new.s 
about tigers) to give u.s.”— Afvwdy, Pen. and 
Pencil Skffches, ed. 1868, p, 53. J 

1878. —“ Khahar of innumerable black 
partridges had been received .*' — Life in the 
Mofusml, i. 159. 

1879. — “ He will not tell me what khabbar 
has been received.” — * Vanity Fair,* Nov, 
29, p. 299. 
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KUBBEBDAVB. An inteijec- 
tional exclamation^ * Take care ! ’ 
Pers. Jchahar-ddT ! ‘ take heed ! * (see 
KUBBEB). It is the usual cry of 
chokidars to show that ’ they are 
awake. [As a su)>stantive it has the 
sense of a ‘ scout * or ‘ spy.-] 

c. 1664. Kacli umra/i. caiueth a (^uard 
to be kept all tbo night long, in his par- 
ticular camp, of auch men that peri^etually 
go the round, and cry Kaber-dar, have a 
care.” — llei'nxer^ E.T. 119 ; [cd. Vonttahl^t 

m]. 

c. 1665. — **Les archer<f orient cnsuite a 
pleino tdte, Caberdar, c*c.st diro prends 
garde.” — Thet^notj v. .58. 

[1813.— “There is a .strange custom which 
prevails at all Indian courts, of hsving a 
servant called a Ichubur-dar, or newsman, 
who is unadmitted spy upon the chief, about 
whose person he is employed.”— 

Letters from a MaXratta Ctanp^ cd. 1892, 
p. 25.1 

KUHAB, s. Hind. Kahdr^ [Skt. 
skenidJut-kdra, ‘one wlio carries loads 
on, his shoulders’! The name of 
a Sudra caste 'of <’uftivators, numerous 
in Bahfir and the N.W. Provinces, 
wliose s]K'ciality is to carry |)alaiikius. 
The name is, tlicTefore, in many parts 
of India synonymous with ‘palankin- 
bearer,’ and the Hindu body-servants 
called bearers (q.v.) in the Bengal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 

c. 13.50.—“ It is the custom fur every 
traveller in India . . . also to hire kahftTB, 
who carry the kitchen furniture, whilst 
others carry himself in the palankin, of 
which wc have .MjK)ken, and carry tho latter 
when it is not in u.se.”— /Aa /Jutt'ia, iii. 415. 

c. 15.50. — “ So saying ho began to make 
ready a present, and sent for bulb's, roots, 
and fruit, birds and beasts, with tbo fmev-t 
of Ash , . . which wore brought by kah&rs 
in basketfuls.”— /M7/cayu;(u of Tiilst DdSt by 
Oroicse^ 1878, ii. 101. 

1673.— “Ho (tho President of Bombay) 
eoes pometime-3 in his Coach, dntwn by 
largd hlilk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse- 
back, other times in Palankeens, earned by 
Ctdiors, Musselmen Porters.”— /'Vyrr, 68. 

. 181Q.-“ThoCahitf, or jwil.inquin-bcarer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, tho intenso hc«ni't 
precludes Euroimns from taking much 
exercise .” — Willimnsoiiy V.M. i. 209. 

1873.— “ JSAi/l Kahar. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whoso occupa- 
tion is to carry pa/lofi doHs, water-skins, &c. ; 
to act os Porters . . . they oat Hesh and 
drink spirits : thoy are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan describes them 
Its of Telinga descent. . . Dr. H. V. 
Carter’s^ Notices qf Castes in Bomhiip fVy., 
quoted in /iu2. A'niiq, ii. 154. 


KULAi KLA, ii.p. Btirinese name 
of a native of Continental India ; ainl 
hence misapplied also to the English 
and other Westerns who Iiave come 
from India to Burma ; in fact used 
generally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term lios l>ecn 
much debated. Some have supposed 
it to be connected with tlie name of 
the Indian race, the Kols: anollier 
.suggestion has connected it witli 
Kafimja {swi KLING) ; and a third 
with the Skt. kultiy ^ caste or tribe ’ ; 
whilst tlie Burmese fx)pular etymology 
renders it from kn, ‘ to cross over,’ and 
Zrt, *‘to come,* therefore ‘the people 
that come across (the sea).* But the 
I true history of the word has for the 
I first time been traced by Professor 
Forchhammer, to Gol^ the name 
i applied in old Pegu iiiscri]»tioiis to 
the Indian Buddhxst immigrHtit 9 , a 
name wdiich he identifies with the 
Skt. Gauda, the ancient name of 
Northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of Gaur (see QOUR, c). 

14th cent. — “The HcrocHSiNia.'ind LHtar.'i 
were sent to KamailAa, which forms a part 
j of Suvannabhumi, to prc>|>:igate the holy 
i faith. . . . This town is called to this dny 
j Gola^/w?07a7irt^(tru, becauso of the many 
houses it contained made of earth in the 
fashion of houses of the Gola i>cople.” 
at Katyani in Forihttammn\ 

ii. 5. 

1795. — “They were still anxious to know- 
why .a person c»msiiJting hi.s own amuboment, 
and master of his own time, should walk 
fa-st ; but f>ti being informed that I was a 
*Colar,* or .stranger, and that it was tho 
custom of my country, they were i*ec*>nciled 
to thi-^. . . — Syirif-Sj Ehibasiftf, p. 290. 

185.5.— “His private dwelling wiis.a.small 
place on one side of the ccuirt, from which 
the Women peeped out at tho Ealds : . . .” 
— Vut^, Mission to tke Cunrt of Am ( /Vtttyrc's), 
!•. 5. 

,, “ By a curioiLs self-delusion, the 

Burmaii'. would seem to claim that iii theory 
at least they are white people. And whait 
is .still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit tho claim ; for our 
servants in speaking of themselves and 
their countrymen, .as distinguished from the 
Burma ns, eomstantly made use of tho tenn 
Mft! itrfiw » — ‘ black man,’ ns the ropresenta- 
five of the Burmese k&la, a foreigner.” — 
IbuL p. 37. 

KUAfPASS, fl. Hind. kamptl% a>r- 
ruptiou of Euglisli comptm, and hence 
applitid not tinly to a marine or a 
surveying comp^ but also to theo- 
dolites, levelling instruments, and other 
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elaborate inatruments of observatioi^ 
and even to the shaft of a carrii^. 
Thus the-eextant used to be call^ 
Ukunkt kampOss^ ^Hhe 3-cornered com- 
pass.” 

[1866.— “Many an amusing story did I 
hear of this wonderfhl kumpass. It 
seased the power of reversing everything 
observed. Hence if you looked through 
the doorheen at a fort, everything inside was 
revealed. Thus the Feringheea so readily 
took forts, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful mwer of the door- 
letn.'* -‘Confess, of an Orderly^ 175.] 

KUNKUB, CONKER, &c., s. 
Hind, kankary ‘ gravel.* A.s re^rds the 
definition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
iisa^ it is impossible to improve on 
Wifion : “ A coarse kind of limestone 
Jdiind in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superficial moula, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small.” Nodular 
kunkur, wherever it exists, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and as it 
binds when wetted and rammed into a 
compact, hard, and even surface, it is 
an admirabk material for the purixee. 

c. 1781. — **Etaya i.*? situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
oonoha, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitrification " (!) — 

ffodgM, no. 

1794.— “Konker” appears in a Notifica- ; 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette, — In 
ikton-Karr, ii. 135. 

c. 1809, — We came within view of Cfiwn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur bank.”— Afr^. Sher- 
xvoodf Aviobiog. 381. 

1810. — **. . . a weaker kind of lime » 
obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil."— IFtf/tamjon, V. M, ii. 13. 

EXT£SBF,KHnBBEEF,s. Hind, 
adopted from Ar. Wuiflf (< autumn'). 
The crop sown just before, or at the 
banning of, the rainy season, in May 
or June, and reaped after the rains in 
November — December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, 6tc. (See 
BUBBEE). 

[1824.— ** The basis on which the settle- 
ments were generally founded, was a measure- 
ment of the Bhnreef, or first crop, when it 
is cut down, and di the Bubbse, or second, 
when it Is abcmt half a foot high. . . 

CesUnU IndiOj ii. 29. ] 


KVBROOL^ n.|K The name of a 
city and territory in the Deoean, Ka/mAl 
of the Imp. uasseUeerj Ull 18^ a 
tributary Nawabship; then resomed 
on account of treason ; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Piesi- 
dency. Properly Kandan&r; Cofioul 
of Orme. Kirkpatrick says that the 
na^ie Kuniool^ Kunnool, or Kundnool 
(all of which forms seem to be applied 
corruptly to the place) signiflcs in the 
language of that country *fine spun, 
clear thread,' and according to Meer 
Husain it has its name from its lieauti- 
f ul cotton fabrics. But vre presume the 
town miLst have existed before it made 
cotton fabrics ? This is a specimen of 
the stuff that men, even so able as 
Kirk})atrick, sometimtis repeat after 
those native authorities wlio “ought 
to know better,” as we are often told. 
(The Madras Gloss, gives the nanje as 
Tam. karnUlUy from Icandena^ ‘a mixture 
of lamp-oil and burnt straw used in 
greasing cart- wheels bind ]rrolu^ ‘village,' 
becaiise when the temple at Alampur 
was being built, tlie wheels id the carts 
were gr<5ase<l here, and tlms a settlement 
was formed.] 

KUTTAUB, s. Hind, katdr, Skt. 
kattdra^ ‘ a dagger,’ especially a kind of 
dagger peculiar to ludi^ having a solid 
blacle of diamond -{auction, the handle 
of wliich consists of two jiamllel bars 
with a cross-i)icce joining them. The 
hand grips the cross-piece, and the IJkrs 
pass along ciich side of the wrist. [See 
a drawing in Eyerton^ Handbook^ Indian 
pi. i.\ ] Ibn Batnta's account 
is vivid, and ])erhaps in the matter of 
size there may 1 m{ no exaggeration. 
Thnuigh the kindness of Col. Water- 
house I have a pliototype of some 
Travaucore weaj»ous shown at the 
CalcutU £x]ril)ilion of 1883-4 ; among 
them two great katdrs^ with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two saw- 
fishes (with the teeth remaining m). 
They are done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a plate in the 
Ind. Antiq. (vii. 193) representiM some 
curious ueapons from the l^njore 
Palace Armoury, among which are 
X^ofcfr-hilted daggers evidently of great 
length, though ^e entire lei^lth is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walhoose, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted fashion 
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wec6 of European manufacture, and 
that one of these bore the famous name 
cd Andrea Ferara. I add an extract. 
Mr. Walhouse accounts for the adoption 
of these blades in a counti-y possess- 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that 
the latter was excessively brittle. The 
passage from Stavorinus desc^ribea the 
weapon, without giving a native name. 
We do not know v^iiat name is indicated 
by * l)clly piercer.' 

c. 1343.—** Tho villagors gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
l^attflxa. This is the name given to an 
iron weapon resembling a plough -share ; 
the hand is inserted into it so that the fore- 
arm is shielded ; but the blade lieyond is 
two cubits in length, and a blow with it is 
mortal,*'— BatnUi^ iv. 31-32. 

1442. — **The blocks of this country have 
tho body nearly naked. ... In one hand 
they hold an Indian i)oignard (katftrah-i- 
i/tWl), and in the other a buokler of ox- 
hide . . . this costume is common to the 
king and the beggar."— in I 
India in Uie X Vth p. 17. 

o. 1526. — “ On the whole there were given 
one ti|ichak horse with the saddle, two )«airs 
of swords with tho tielts, 25 sets of enamelled 
da^ors (I/mwjar - see HANGER), 16 cna- 
inelled kitAxeha, two daggers {jamdher — 
see JUMDUD) set with precious stones. ” — 
lUih^r, m 

[c. 1590. — fn the list of tho Moghul arms 
we have: **10. KaiArah, price J R. to 1 
Muhur.” — Aln^ ed. Ktochnuinn^ i. 110, with 
an engraving, No. 9, pi. xii.J 

1638. — “Les pcrsc^nnes do qunlitA iwrtSt 
dans la ceinturo vne sorio d’nrines, oii do 
poignards, courte et large, qu'ils appellent 
fflnaa (?) ou Catam, dont la garde ct la 
gaine sont d' or, "—MandfUlo^ Paris, 1659, 

1673. — **They go rich in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Gataire, at their girdle."— 
Fryer^ 93. 

1690, — “ . . . which chafes and ferments 
him to such a pitch ; that with a Catarry or 
Bagonet in his hands he first falls upon those 
that are near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as he goes. . , Orteyto/i, 237. 

1754. — **To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cuttarri) and 
two Bwoitis. . . — H. of Fadir, in Uanwaft 

TraveU^ ii. 386. 

1768-71.— ***rhey (the Moguls) on the left 
nde . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a name that may be translated belly-jnaxrr ; 
it is about 14 inches long ; broad near the 
hilt, and tapering away to a sharp point ; it 
is made of fine steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when the 
weapon is griped by the hand, shuts round 
the wrist, and secures it from being dropped.’* 
B.T. i. 457. 

1813.-— ** After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in the presence of all the company, 

2 I 


waved his esUm, or short dsggw, over the 
bed of the expiring mhn. . . rThe patient 
Gontinued for some time motionless ; in half 
an hour his heart appeared to beat, oireula- 
tion quickened, ... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy had effected his eure.*' 
~-For6«, Or. Mem, lii. ^ ; [2ad ed. R. 272» 
and see i 69], 

1856.— ** The manners of the bardio tribe 
are very similar to those of their Rajpoot 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the bard seldom appears without the 
*Kut8r,* or da^er, a representation of 
which is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of bis death in the sacred 
duty of TrAgA" (q.v.).— /Vftes, HdeMAld, 
ed. 1878, pp. 659-560. 

1878.— “The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too .soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as in Srirangam near Trichina- 
palh, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Kuttan or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape ; the handles, 
not so broad as in the later KuttlTB, are 
covered with a long narrow ^ard, and the 
blades 21 inches broad at bottom, taper 
very graduaUy to a point thro^h a length 
of 18 inches, more than j of which is deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 converging 
! grooves. There were many of these in the 
Taujor armoury, fierfectly corresponding . . . 
and all were so soft as to be easily bent." — 
Jnd. Antiq, vii. 

KUZZANNA, s. Ar.— H. khizdna^ 
or Uutzdnay ‘ a treasury.' [In Ar. kha^ 
zhiahy or Idinznah^ means ‘a treasure, ' 
representing 10(X) ku or purses, each 
worth about £*5 (.see Burton^ Ar. NighU^ 
i. 405).] It is the. usual word for the 
district and general treasuries in British 
India ; and Ichazdnchl for the treasurer. 

1683. — “ Yo King’s Duan (see DEWAUN) 
had demanded of them 8000 Kup^ on 
account of remain.^ of last year’s iVtllecos 
(sec TALLICA) . . . onlering his Peasdast 
[PeMiisf, nn wisistant) to see it suddenly 
paid in yo King’s Casxajixuu’* — 

Biary, Ilak. Soc. i. 103. 

[1757. — “A mint has l>cen establish^ in 
Calcutta ; continue coining gold and silver 
int4> Siooas and Hohun . . . they shall 
pass current in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, and be received into tAe 
CadffBLnna. . . ." — Perwannah from 
Ally Khaiif in Vfrelstf App. 145.] 

KUZZILBASH, n.p. Turki hzil^ 
b(f^ ‘red-head.' This title has been 
since the days of the Safavi (see 
80PH7) dynasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persiauized Tiirks^ who form the 
ruling class in that country, from 
the red eai>8 which they wore. The 
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class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. At Kabul,” writes 
Beuew (Races of Afghanistan^ 107X 
“he (Nadir) left as ckandaul^ or ‘rear 
guard/ a detachment of 12,000 of his 
Ki/ilbash (so nanie/l from tlie red caps 
they wore), or Muglial Persian troops. 
After the death of Nadir they remained 
at Kabul as a militar}" colony, and their 
descendants occupy a distinct ipiarter 
of the city, Avhicli is called CJutndanl. 
These Kizilhash hold their own ground 
here, as a distinct Persian coin muni ty 
of the Shia persuasion, against the 
native pinmlatiou of the Sunni pro- 
fession. They constitute an imporUiiit 
clement in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
inlluence in its local politics. Owing to 
their isolated position ami antagonism 
to the native poj)?ilation, they are 
favourably inclined to the Britisli 
authority.”] Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our /rontier 
cavalry regiments. 

c. 1510. — “T/vsanza loro b di portaro vna 
benretta roasa, ch'aunnza sopnt la testa 
mezzo bracciu, a guisa d'vn zon (Mike a top *), 
che dalla parte, cho si mette in testa, vino 
a esaar larga, ristringendosi tuttauia sino in 
cima, et h fattu ixai dcKlioi costo gross© vn 
dito . . . ne mai lagliano barbi no mos- 
tacchi.”— A/. AnniMlo^ in ii. 

f. 74. 

1550. — ^‘Oltra il desorto cho h sopra il- 
Coraasam fino h. Sarnarcand . . . signorreg- 
giauo Jegcil IxiSt ciob Jo berrettc verdi, lo 
quali lienettc verdi sono aleimi Tartari 
Musulniani che pdrtano le loro berrette di 
feltro verde acute, e cosi si fanno chianiaro 
a diiforcritia de Soffiani suoi capitali nemici 
che aignoreg^iano la Persia, pur auehe cssi 
Musulmani, i quali fiortano lo berrette rOBSe, 
qiiali berrette verdi e rossc, hanno continua- 
mente hauuta fra so gnorra crudolissinia per 
causa di diveraita dt opiriione nella loro 
religiono .” — Chagai in RamunOf ii. 

f. 16r. ** Beyond the desort al:>ovo Coros- 

aam, as far as Samarkand and the idolatrotis 
cities, the Veskifbas {/esdiltas) or * Green- 
caps,' are predominant. Theao Oroen-ca|)s 
are certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enoiAies the Soffian.s, who are predominant 
in Persia, who aro indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red cape.” 

1674. — These Persians are also called 
Red which I believe is because they 

have behind on their Turbouts, Ked Marks, 
as Cotton Eibbands &c. with Ked Brims, 
wherel>y they are soon discerned from other 
N4t»on8.”-Aa««»//, 173. 

'ld09***-“Gooelbaxai> who are ihe soldiers 


whom they esteem most highly." — Oomvea^ 
f. 143. 

1653.—-“ le visitd lo keaelbadbo qui y 
commando vne petite forteresse, duquel le 
reoeu beaucoup de civilitez ." — Vn La Boui* 
fagt-fe-O&uz, ea. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

,, “ Keaelbaohe est vn mot compost 

do i\vi\ .signihe rouge, et bachi, trate, 

comme qui diroit teste ronge et par ce 
torrno s’entendont les gens de guerre de 
Perse, h caurfo du lionnet de Sophi qu est 
rouge." — Htid» 545. 

1673. —“Those who comi>oso the Main 
Body of the Cavalry, are the Cusle-Bashees, 
or with us the CJhovaliers."— -/Vver, 356. 
Fryer also writes CuBsalbasb (Index). 

1815. — “The seven Tiirki.sh tribes, who 
had l>eon tho chief promoters of his (Ismail’s) 
glory and success, were distinguished by a 
ixirticular dress ; they wore a red cap, from 
which they received the Turkish mime of 
Kuzelbash, or * golden heads,’ which has 
de.<cended to their ijostcrity." — Alalfolmy 
//. of Persia^ ii. 502-3. 

1828.-“ The KuxzHbash, a Tale of Khor- 
.asan. By James Raillie Fraser." 

1HS3. — “For there are rats and rats, and 
a man of avcnigc capacity may as well 
hop© to distinguish acientihoaliy between 
(rhilzais, Kuki Khcyls, Tj^ar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazis, .lezailchis, Hazaras, 
Loguris, Wardak-s, Mandoziiis, Iiepol- 
Griflin, and Kizilbashea, a.s to master the 
division of the great race of rats.”- -Trihnn 
on M;! Frontier^ 15 . 

KTPE, Ti. oft(ui moots with 

this word (Ar. Kiif) in books alMUit the 
Levant, to iiuiicale the iibsolute eiijoy- 
iiieiit of the (hire far nicfite. Though 
it is ii» the Hindustani dictionaries, w'e. 
never remember to have heard it used 
in India ; but the first (luotation below' 
shows that it is, or has heeii, in use in 
Western Indiii, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The pniper nieauing 
of the Ar. word is *how?* ‘in what 
maimer. the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘ Jiow' coined you so ? * But in fact 
a man’s kaif is his ‘howness/ i.e, what 
]>leases him, his humour ; and this 
jmses into the sen.se of gaiety caused 
uy itishtskf Ac. 

1808. — . . a kind of Japonica 

If>ad6d with opium, Oiitija or Bang^ and 
causing keif, or the first degree of intozioa* 
tion, lulling the senses and disposing to 
sleep."— A. Vnmmond, 

KTOUNG, s. Bunn, hgawng. A 
Buddhist monastery. The tetm is not 
employed by Padre SangermanOi who 
uses MO, a word, he says, used by the 
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Portujguese in India 88). I cannot 

explain it. [See BAO.J 

1799." The Uoumi or cou vents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese ; they are 
made entirely of wood ; the roof is corn- 
t»osed of different stoi^es, siipix>rted by 
strong pillars,” p. 21(). 

STTHEE, s. ^ Hind. KaUhL A 
form of cursive Njigari charactx*r, used 
by Bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Kdyath (Skt. Kdyaatlut), a 
irienilier of the writer-caste. 
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Arabs called it loe-mimUnf *lac of 
Sumatra’ ; prolably because the P^pi 
lac was brought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) And 
this the tenn in the Penplus seems 
unquestionably to indicate ; whilst it 
is proljable that the passage quoted 
from Aelian is a iiiiicn misconceived 
account of the pitKiuct. It is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfart’s 
account l>elow. The English word 
kike for a certain red colour is from 
this. So also are lacquer and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
varnishes with which such ware is 
prepared. 
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LAO, s. Hind. Idkh^ from Skt-. 
Idkshd, for rdkfdui. The resinous in- 
crustation produced on certain trees 
(of which the dimk (st^e DHAWK) is 
one, but chiefly Peepul, and klwmim 
[Atisam, i.e, SchUkhira hijnrja^ 

trijuga) by the puncture of tlie Lao 
insect (Ooccm Lacat^ L.). See Koxhurghy 
in Vol. 111. As. 384 m^q; [and a 
full list of the trees on which the 
insect feeds, in JFnft^ Earn. Did. ii. 
410 seq.\ The incrustation <‘outains 
60 to 70 ])er cent, of resinous /ao, and 
10 j»er cent of dark red colouring 
matter from which is maniifacturea 
kic-dye. The material in its f>rigiual 
crude form is called stickduf'; when 
l>oiled in water it lose^ its red colour, 
and is then termed seeddar ; tlie 
melted clarified substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called die!!- 
lac. This is used to make sealing-wax, 
in the fabrication of varnishes, and 
very largely , as a stiffening for men’s 
hats. 

Though Idk bears the same sense in 
Persian, and kdc or luk are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy pp. 

295-6, and Oosterlingeny 57), that 
identical or approximate fonna are 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a red 
dye, including the coccus ilicis or 
Kermea. Still, we have seen no evi- 
dence that in India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the kte of 
our heading. (Qarcia says that the 


c, A.D. 80-90. —These articles are imported 
(to the jjorLs of Barbarice, on the W. of the 
Red Sea) from the interior parts of AriakS : — 
** ^Idrfpos 'XudiKof Kal ffTbfjLWfLCL (Indian 
iron and steel) 

* -It -v I* * 

XdKKOi (Lac-d//«).” 

J^eriphtf § 6 . 

c. 250.- -“There are produced in India 
animals of the si/iC of a l)eetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time yon would coinjmro them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft, to 
the touch ; they are profliiceii on the trees 
that iHJftr and they feed on the 

fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with thc«»e dye their 
red cUviks, and the tuiiic.s under these, and 
everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And thw kind of 
clothing is carriwi also to the Kin^ of 
Persia.”— ..I r/ico/, f/f Stit. iv. 40. 

c. 1313. — The notice ()f htrn in Pegoloiti 
is in j>arts very difficult to translate, and 
wc do not feel nhstvlutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian prr)diK*t, though _we 
believe it t.o l>c so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are * » ola.ssa.i of the »Mt- 

fffrit and arMxt. or rii>e anti nnrijw, he goes 
on : ** It is produced Attached to stalks, t.f, 
to the branches of shrubs, but it ought to 
Ih} clear from >tiilks, and earthy dust, and 
.sand, and from (^). The stalks are 

the twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced, the or a.s the Catalans 

call them, are oonipo^d of the du.st of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and those costier* or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe ^lacca. And more of 
these cotiifrt is found in the unriM than the 
ripe lacca,*’ and so on.-— Z>rf/a />cima, Ui. 
365. 

1510.— “There also grows a very large 
quantity of lacea (or lacra) for maki^ 
rod colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.” — 
Varthmay 238. 

1516." “Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laqnar, which grows in the country,” — 
BarboM, Lisbon Acad»y 966. 
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1619.—*^ And b«causd he had it much in 
efaaive to get all the lac (ajacre) that he 
oould, the Koyernor knowing through infor- 
mation of the merchants that much came to 
the Coast of Choromandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that frequented that 
coast. . . — Correa^ ii. 567. 

1568. — **Kow it is time to speak of the 
laere, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other seals, 
in the place of wax ." — Oarciaf f. 112t;. 

1582. — ** Laker is a kinde of gum that pro- 
cedeth of the ant.” — Ca»taiieda^ tr. by N.L., 
f. 83. 

c. 1590.— (Recijw for Zac varnish). “Lac 
is used for ckighc (see CHICK, a). Tf red, 
4 jrr of lao, and 1 s, of vermilion ; if_ yellow, 
4 8. of lao, and 1 *. nmiif-A."-— ed. 
Blochmann, i. 226. 

1615. — “In this Hand (Goa) is the hard 
Waxe made (which we call S|>unish Waxe), 
and is made in the manner following. Thoy 
inclose a large plotte of ground, with a 
little trench filled with water; then they 
aticko up a great number of small staiies 
vpon the sayd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, fnrre biggar 
than ours, which bccing debar'd by the water 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them- 
selves vppon the said staues, w'here they 
are kil’d with the Hoiito of the Sunno, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is made ."-'/>0 
Monfart^ 35*86. 

c. 1610. — “ . . . Vno manihre de lioete 
ronde, vernie, ct lacree, cmi est vno ouurage 
de oes isles ." — Pifninl d*i Lttvafj i. 127 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 170]. 

1627.~:“Llw is A strange drugge, made 
by certain winged Pismires of the gumme 
of Trees.” — I^urchas^ Pifgrhnagef 569, 

1644. — “There are in the territories of 
the Mogor^ l)e.sides those things mentioned, 
other articles of tmde, such as Lacre, both 
the insect lacro and the cake " (de fonu.iga 
fdejHVita). — Bocarro^ MS. 

1668. — “ In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see Goldsmiths ... in a foiirtli Workmen 
in Laooa." — BernUr K.T. 83 ; [ed. Constablf, 
259]. 

1727.— "“Their lackt or Japond Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World." 
—A. Hamilton^ ii. 305; [ed. 1744J. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, up. 

Probably Skt. Lakiadvipfi^ ‘ 100,000 
Ifllandfi’; a name however which 
would apply much belter to the 
Maldives, for the former c'lre not 
really very mimeroufi. There is not, 
we auspect, any ancient or certain 
native source for the name os specifi- 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Barbosa, the oldest authority 
we know as mentioning the group 
(1516), calls them Malamiva^ and the 
Maldives FeUandiva. Several of the 


individual islands are mentioned in 
the Tuhfat-al-Majdhidin fE.T. by 
Rowlandmi^ pp. 150-52), tne group 
itself being called “the islands of 
Malabar.” 

LACK, s. One hundred thotisand, 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
colloquial 100,000 Rupees, in the days 
of better exchange tiie equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind. Idkh, lak, &c., from 
Skt. laks/m^ used (see below) in the 
.same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant “ a mark.” It is 
necessary to explain that the term 
does not occur in the earlier Skt. 
works. Thus in the Talamkdra Brdh- 
mawl^ a conqdete series of the higlier 
numerical terms is given. After .hta 
(10), sdluxsra (1000), c(unes aijuta 
(10,000), prayutit (now ;i million), 
niyxda (now also a million), arbuda 
(l(X) millions), nyarhuda (not now 
used), nikharva (do.), and (now 

10,000 millions). Lnhsha is therefore a 
nn^ern substitute for prayuta, and 
the scries has been e.\'pancfed. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between the 5tb and 10th 
centuries a.d. 

The word has l>een adopter! in 
the Malay and Javaiim*,, and other 
languages of the Archipelago, But 
it IS remarkable tliat, in all of this 
class of language.s which have adopted 
the word It is used in the sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,0(X) with the 
.sole excl:ption of the. Lainpurigs of 
Sumatra, u ho use it eorrectly. C*nnr~ 
furd). (See CRQBE.) 

We slioidd observe that though a 
lockf used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times always implies 
rupees, this has not always been the 
case. Thus in the time of Akiiar and 
his immediate suc.ceas<ii's the. revtuiue 
was wtttled and reckoned in hh of 
dams (q.v.). Thus : 

c. 1594. —“fn the 40th year of his 
majesty’.'! reign (Akbar’s), his dominions 
consi.4t^ of 105 Sircariiy subdivided into 
2737 Kvebake (see GUBBAH), the revenue 
of which he settled for ten years, at the 
annual rent of 3 Ax-ribc, 62 Cntre, 97 LaokB, 
55,246 iMinu. . . -Ayrra, ed. Oladwin^ 
ii. 1 ; [ed. Jarrell, ii. 115j. 

At Ormuz again we hnd another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the diwtr, not the old gold 
coin, but a degenerate dlndr of small 
value. Thus ; 
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1554.— -“(Money of Ormuz).'— A laqjo# iz 
equivalent to 50 pardaoz of ^idui which is 
cdled *1^ money/ (and this is not 
a coin but a numMr by which they reckon 
at Ormuz): and each of these pardaos is 
equal to 2 osores, and each azar to 10 podu, 
each fad« to 100 dhmrt^ and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . . — N-un^s^ Lywro dot 
Petot^ Ao.» in Subtidiot, 25. 

Here the azar is the Persian hazdr or 
1000 (difidrs) ; the fodi Pors. tad or 100 
{dlnArt ) ; the leque or lak, 100,000 {dindrt ) ; 
and the tomdn (see TOMAT7N), which does 
not appear here, is 10,(XX) {dxndrs). 

c. 1300. — “They went to the Kdjir*s tent, 
killed him, and came back into the town, 
whence they carried off money beloi^ing to 
tho Sultan amounting to 12 laka. The lak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) dindn, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian gold dindrt*' — Jbn Paiitla, 
iii. 106. 

c. 1340. — “The Sultan distributes daily 
two l&ks in alms, never less ; a sum of 
which tho ofpiivnlent in money of Ii!!gypt and 
Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silver.*’ — 
fSbikUbuddin Dimiatihiy in Noltt and 
xiii. 192. 

Ill these examples from Pinto the 
•word is used amrt from money, in the 
Malay form, hut not in the Malay 
sense of 10,000 : 

c. 1540.— “'J’ho old man desiring to satis- 
fle Antonin de Faria's demand, said ho 
. . . the chf'oni^tfi of tho^e (hues affirm ^ 
huw in only four yeares and an half tixletn 
Lacazaas {lacasd) of men were s/ain, erery 
Lacazaa rontainina an hundred ihoxtsand,**—- 
J*nUo (orig. cap. xlv.) in (Jogatiy p. 53. 

c. 1546.*—“. . . he ruined in 4 months 
fil>ace aU the enemies countries, with such a 
destruction of people as, if credit may bo 
given to our hisUjries . . . there died fifty 
LaiiueBaaB of persems.''— p. 224. 

1615. — “And the whole pre.seiitwas worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them ; a 
Leaks being 10,000 |K>unds sterling ; the 
whole 100,000 pounds sterling.” - 
JMtenrtfrom India (CrudiHet^ iii. f. 25?'). 

1616, — “ Ho received twenty leeks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).”— iSiV T. itor, 
reprint, p. 35 ; [Hak. Sue. i. 201, and see i. 
95, 183, 238}. 

1651.— “ Yeder Lac is honderi duysond.” 
— TZe^ertus, 77. 

c. 1665. — “ 11 faut cent mille roupies pour 
faire uu lek, cent mille leke pour fuiro un 
couroUt cent mille courmit pour faire un 
padan, et cent mille padan i>our faire un 
niV* — Thevenoty ▼. M. 

1673. — “ In these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the Dumber of two or three Leaquea, 
which is so many hundred thousand in our 
account.”— /V^fsr, [p. 104, reading Lccques]. 

1684.—“ They hare by information of the 
aervants dug in severall places of the house, 


where they have found great snmmes of 
money. Under his bed were found 
In the House of Office two 
Hiey in all found Ten Lacks already, and 
make no doubt but to find mots**—Htdge$^ 
Diary, Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 145]. 

1692.—“ ... a of Pagodas. . . 
—In Whuler, i. 262.* 

1747.— “The Nabob and other Principal 
Persons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative (sir) Disposition, and . . . 
(ire so exceedingly avantious, occasioned 
by the kurge Proffers they have received 
from the French, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.*' — Letter 
front Ft, St. David, to th/ Court, May 2 (MS. 
Rce^>rds in India Ofiice). 

1778.— “Sir Matthew ‘Mite will make up 
tho money already advanced in another 
name, by way of future mortgage upon his 
estate, for the entire purchase, 6 ladn of 
roupees.”— Foofe, The Nabob, Act I. sc. i. 

1785. — “ Your serv’ants have no Trade in 
this country ; neither do you pay them 
high w'agcs, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many lacs of pc^odas.” — 
Naftob of Arcot, in Burke’s on his 

Debts, Worksy iv. 18. 

1833, — “Tout le rests (et dans le reste il 
y a des intendants riches dc plus de vingt 
lake) s'assied j»ar terre.” — Jacf/uemonl, 
Vorretpond. ii. 120. 

1879.— “In modern times the only num- 
bers in practical use above thousands* are 
laksa (‘lac’ or ‘lakh’) and ko{i (‘crore'); 
and an Indian sum is wont to be points 
thus : 123, 46, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
45 lakhs, 4 67 thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety.” — Whitney, SaMk, Ommmar, 161, 

The older writers, it will be oliserved 
(c. 1600.1620), put the lakh at i^lO.OOO; 
HatiiilUm (c. 1/00) puts it at £12,500 ; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at tho same ; then 
for many years it st<xxl again as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 ; now (1880) it is little 
mure than £80()0; [now (1901) about 
£ 6666 ]. 

LACKEBAOE. (BeeKHIBAJ.) 

IiALL-SHBAUB, s. Englishman’s 
Hind. Idl-ulmnib, ‘red wine.' The 
universal mme uf claret in India. 

[c. 1780. — “To every plate are set down 
two gUisses ; one pyramidal (like hobnob 
glasses in England) for LoU Shrub {seilieet, 
ckrot) ; the other a cohiroon sized wineglass 
for whatever beverage i.s most agreeable.”— 
Diary of Mrs. Fay, in Hiidted, Echoes, 128.] 

LALLA, s. P.— H. ma. In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic tutor ; now for a male 
nurse, or as he would he called in 
India^ ^chi]d'.s bearer.’ In N. India 
it is usually applied to a native clerk 
writing the veniacukr, or to a respect- 
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able merchant, .[For the Pars, usage 
see Blockmann^ Ain^ i. 426 note.] 


[1765.— ** Amongst the first to be con- 
Btaered, I would recommend Juggut Seet, 
and one Gurdy Loll/* — VertUi^ App. ‘218. 

(1841.— “Whore there are no tigers, the 
Lula (scribe) becomes'a shikaree.'’ — Societi/ 
in India, ii. 176.] 


IiAMA^ s. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. hLama {b ))cing silent). 
The word is soniotiines found written 
Llama; but this is uoiiseuse. In fact 
it seems to be a i)opu]ar confusion, 
arising from tlie name of tlio S. 
American quadruped which is so spelt. 
See quotation, from Times below. 

c. 1590. — “Fftwuinc Court doctors . . . 
said it was mentioned in sonic holy hooks 
that men used to live up to the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there wore oven 
now a class of Lftmahs or Mongolian 
devotees, .and recluses, and hermits that 
live 200 years and mure. . . —Inaldoal, 
quoted by Blodnnann, dla, i. ‘201. 

1664. — “'fhis Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was s.aid to bo of 
the Kingdom of Liu«sn, and of the Tribe 
Lainy or Lama, ahich is that of the men of 
the Tjaw in that country, as the lieahnmus 
are in the Indies . . . he related of his 
groat Lama that when he wa.s oM, and 
ready tcj die, he assoruhlod his council, and 
declared to them that now ho was passing 
into the Bo(^ of a little child lately horn. ...” 
— Bernier, if.T. 185; [ed. 4‘24]. 

1716. — “ Les Thihetainos ont dfes Religieiix 
nommAs Lamas. ’’—In Leitre^t Mlf. xii. 4*18. 

1774, — “ . . . ma questo priiiio figlio . . . ! 
rinunzio la i;orona al .secondo c lui difatti si 
fece roligioso o lama del }>aosc.”-~y>f/a 
Tomha, 61. 
c. 1818.- 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met — 

The little Lama, called before it, 

Did there and then his wbi]iping get, 

And, as the Nursery Gazette 

A.'t.surcs us, like a hero Inirc it.” 

T. Mwn-e, The Litlfe (Jrand Lama, 
1876. — “ . . . Hastings . . . touches on 
the analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as de.scribcd by De la 
Coa<iamine, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
pnMucing it, he risks confirming in careless 
readers that popular inipre.Hsion wliich 
might be expressed in the phraseology of 
Fluelen — ^’Tis all one; 'tis alike as my 
fingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamas 
in both.” — jFtSS. nf Afar k/um's TUtet, in 7Hvm, 
May 15. 

The passage last quoted is in ieating vein, 
but the following is serious and cfelightfui : — 
1879.— “The landlord prostrated himself 
as merently, if not as lowly, as a Peruvian 


before his Grand Llama.**— Patfy’s 
a novel reviewed in the Acadmy, May 17* 

LAMASEB7, LAMASEBIE, 3. 

Tills is a word, introduced apparently 
by the French R. C. Missionaries, for 
a lama convent. Without l:^ing 
[lositive, I tvotild .say tliat it does not 
represent any Oriental word {e,g. com- 
pound of lavii and serai), but is a 
factitious French word analogous to 
nonnene, vacherie, Uiiterie, &c. 

[c. 1844. — “ According to the Tartars, the 
Lamasery of the Five I'ow'ers is the best 
place you can bo buried in.” — //we, TraceU 
in Tartunj, i. 78.] 

LAMBALLIE, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBARDIS, LUMBANAH, 

s. Dakh. Hind. LCnnhard, Mahr. Lam- 
ban, with other forms in the languages 
of the Penin.sula. [Platts connects tho 
name with Skt. Umba, ‘long, tfill* ; 
the Madras Gloss, with Skt. lampatu, 

‘ greedy,*] A wandering tribe of 
I dealers in grain, salt, &c., better 
known as Ikittjdrds (see BRINJARRT). 
As an AiigJo-liuhan word t.hi.s is now 
obsolete*. It was perhaps a corruption 
of LuhhdTut, the name of one of the 
great clans or divisioiw of tlie Ban- 
jaras. [Another sugge‘>tion made is 
that the name is deijved from their 
business of carrying salt (Hkt. luimja) ; 
see i^rooke. Tribes o/iV.IF.i*. i. 158.] 

17r>6,— “ llic army waa constantly sup- 
plied ... by bands of people called 
Lamballia, peculiar to tho Deccan, who are 
constantly moving up and down the country, 
with their flrx^ks,. and contract to furnish 
the armie.^ in the field.”— Orwr, ii. 102. 

1785. — “ What you say of the scfircity of 
grain in your army, notw ithst anding your 
having a cutw&l (see COTWAL), and so 
many Lumbkuehs with you, ha.s asttmished 
US.*' —Lf iters uf Tippoo, 49. 

LANCHABA, a. A kind of .Hiuall 
ve.ssel often mentioned in the Portu- 
giie.He histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay hmchdr, ‘quick, nimble.* [Mr. 
Bkeut writes : “ llie real Malay form is 
Lanchar-any which is regularly formed 
from Malay la^iclulry ‘ swift,* and Ian* 
chant I bVlieve to be a Port, form 
of lanchar-ariy as lanchani could not 
possibly, in Malay, be formed from 
lanchdry as has hitherto been implied 
or suggested.**] 

c. 1535.—'* In questo paese di Gambaia 
(read Caiuboja) vi sono molti fiumi, nelll 
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qunli vi flono U nauili detti Lftndiwui, H 
quali vanno nauigando la oosta di Siam. . . 
•^Sotnfnario tU* Ritgnu &c., in Ramutio* i. 
f. 836. 

c. 1539.-- **This King (of the Bates) 
understanding that I nad brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca^ caused me to be entertained by 
the Sahundar (see BBABUNBEB). . . . This 
General, accompanied with five Lancharet 
and twelve Ballons, came to me to the Port 
where I rode at anchor.” — FitUo^ E.T. p. 81. 

LANDWIND, H. Used in the south 
of India. A wind whicli blows sea- 
ward during the night and early 
morning. [The dangerous effects of 
it are descrihed in Madnis Gloss, s.v.] 
In Port. Terrenho. 

1561 . — * ' ( ^orrendo a costa com terrenhoB. ’* 
— Corrm^ Le/tdas, I. i. 115. 

[1598. — “The Kast wimls heginno to VjIow 
from off the land into the sea.s, whereby 
they are called Terreinhos.”— 

Hak. Soc. i. 

[1612. — “Send John Dench . . . that in 
the morning he may go out w'ith the land' 
tome and return with the .seatorne.” — 
Danvers^ Letters^ i. 206. J 

1644. — “And os it is lietwccn monsotin 
and monsoon {monsam) the wind is tniite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
The N.W prevails more than any other wind 
. . . and at the end of it begin the land 
Winds (in-rm/ios} from midnight to about 
noon, and these arc K. winds.” — Bocarro, 
MS, 

1673. — “. . . wc made for the Ijand, to 
gain the Land Breezes. 'Fbuy begin alnnit 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
the PortugaJs named Terrhenoes.” — i-rycr, 
23. 

[1773. — See the account in 76.] 

1838.— “Wc have had sumo very Imd 
woathcr for the bust week ; furious land’ 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the grass crunched uiidor my feet 
like snow.” — LvlUrs fiwn Madms, 199-200. 

LANOASAQUE, n.p. The most 
usual old form for the JapaiiejM* city 
which we now call Nagasaki (sec Sains- 
hury^ passim). 

1611. — “After two or three day os space 
a leauito came vnto vs from a place called 
Langasacke, to which place the Oarako of 
Macao is yeerely wont to come.” — IP. 
Adams, in Purclnu, i. 126. 

1613. — The Journal of Capt. John Saris 
has both Nangasaque and Langasaque.— 

1614. — “Geve hym oounsell to take hoed 
of one Pedro Guzano, a papist Christian, 
whoe is his hoste at Miaco ; for a lyinge 


fryre (or Jesui^ tould Mr. Peacsock at Lan* 
gasaque that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
huwse of ihc said Gusano, which now 1 know 
is a lye per letters I received. . . 
to Wiekkam, in Diary, Ac., ii. 264* 

1618,— “It has now com to passe, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten ^his sentence against 
us, and cum doune together every yeare to 
Langasaque and this place, and have all- 
wai.'i byn accustomed tohuy by the patuvdo 
(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goiKles 
which came in ihe-carick from Amacan, the 
Portingalcs having no prevelegcse as we 
have.” — The same to the E.I. Co., ii. 207-8. 

Tw*o years later Cocks changes his spoiling 
and adopts Nangasaqiie {Ibid. 300 and to 
the end). 

LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, &c., 
ii.p. Such names are applied in the 
early pirt of the 1 7th century to the 
Shan or Laos State of Luang Prabtin 
on the Mekong. LaV'chan is one of 
its names signifying in Siamese, it is 
said, ‘a nrilliiin f)f elephants/ It is 
known to the Burmese by the same 
name (Lm-Shen). It w'jis near this 
place that, the estimable French 
traveller Henri Mouliot died, in 1861. 

1587 - *'1 went from Pegu to lamafiey 
(sue JAN€K)MAT). which i.s in the country 
of the Langeiannes ; it is huo and twentia 
d.^yes iourn cy Xorth-east from Pegu.” — 
I'fU'h, in J/aU, ii. 

c. 1.59S. — “Thus wo arrived at Lanchaa, 
the capital of the Kingfhuu (Iao) where the 
Kmg resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, >mt thinly inhabited, liccanse it has 
been fretnienlly dovastaiod by Pogu.”--i>*! 
Morga, w. 

1613. — “There reigned in Pegu in the 
vear 1,590 a King called Xiinindo ginico, 
liOnl reigning from the confines and nsits 
of Great Tart.ary, to the very hist territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. Ho 
kept at his court the princi|>al sons of the 
Kings of Ov5, Tangu, Ponu', Liujao (t.«, 
Ava,' Taungn, Pomie, Lanjang), Jangoind, 
Siam, ('.'imlKijn, .and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of tho white urn- 
lirella.”— yh’^arro, 117. 

1617. — “Tho merchants of the country of 
Tati John, a place joining to the country of 
Jxtngoma (JANGOMAY) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . • and brought great store of 
merchandize.” — Soinshvry, ii. 90, 

lt>63.— “ Kntre taut ct de si puissans 
Ruyaumes du dernier Orient, desquols on 
n'li* presquo ianiais entendu parlor on Euroiio, 
il y en a vn qui se nomnie Lao, et plus 
proprement le Koyaume des LangitlUl • . • 
to Koyaume n'a pris son nom quo du grand 
nombro d’Blephants qui s'y rencontrent: do 
vray ce mot do LansdOlUi siguibe propro* 
ment, miliers d'Elophants.” — Aftmnf, B. 
Noi'ritle et CiTtevse des Ro^umts de Tstvgkia 
et de Lao (Fr. Tr., Paris, l'666), 329, 337^ 
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1668.->LaiiClUilg appenrs in the Map of 
Siam in I>e la Lonbhre's work, but we do 
not find it in the book itself. 

c. 1692.— **Laoi est situd sous le m6roe 
dimat que Tonqiiin ; c'est iin royaume 
grand et puissant, separd dee State voisins 
mr dea lorets et par dos deserts. , . . 
Lea principoles vill^ sont Landjam et 
Tsiamaja,*’ — Kaeiajp/er, H, du Japwi^ i. 22-3. 

LANTEA, s. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned liy F. M. Pinto 
ana some early writers on China ; but 
we are unable to identify the word. 

c. 1640.—“. . . that . . . they sot sail 
from lAcmpoo for itfa/ffca, and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of Svmhor they 
had been set upon by a Pyrat, a Ouzarat by 
Nation, called Coia A cm, who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. . . Pinto, 
B.T. p. 69. 

c. 1560. — “There be other Josser shipping 
than lunkos, somewhat long, called BanconeSt 
they place three Oares on a side, and rowe 
very well, and load a great deal of goods ; 
there be other lesse called Lanteaa, which 
doe rowe very swift, and bearo a good 
burthen also : and these two sorts of Ships, 
viz., Bancoiieit and Lanteas, because they 
are swift, the theeiies do commonly vse.” — 
Caspar da Cruz^ in Pnrcfuis, iii. 174. 

LAOS, n.p, A name anplied by the 
Portuguese to the civilisea j>eople who 
occupied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, between those countries on 
the one hand and (vhina and Tongking 
on the other ; a ])eople called by the 
Burmese Shans, a name which we 
have in recent years adopted. They 
are of the same race of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex- 
tends with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been frequently used 
as a singular, and appliea as a terri- 
torial name to the re^on oc<jupied by 
this people immediately to tlie Is'ortli 
of Siam. Tliere have" lieen a great 
iiuinber of separate principalities in 
this region, of which now one and now 
another predominated and conquered 
its neighbours. Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakotiii was the capital, after- 
wards represented by Xieng-inai, the 
Ziinm4 ot the Burmese and Jango* 
may of some bid English documents. 
In later times the chief States were 
Mvang Ltiang Prahan (see IAN JOHN) 
and both upon the Mekong. 


It would appear from Lieut. Maeleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao is that by which the 
branch of these people on the Lower 
Mekong, i.e, of those two States, used 
to desi^iate themselves. Muang 
Prahan is still cpiasi indefiendent ; 
Vien-Shaii was annexed wdth great 
cruelties by Siam, c. 1828, 

1.5.53.— “Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy he 
(Albotiuerquo) made only a kind of money 
called MahuftiezeSf w'hich silver came thither 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam came a very 
pure silver of 12 dinheiros assay, procured 
from certain ])eople called Laos, lyi^ to 
the north of these two kingdoms .” — Barroff 
II. vi. 6. 

1553. — . . certain very rugged moun- 
tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called (juoos xvbo fight on horseback, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at war. 'J’hey are near him only 
on the north, leaving between the two the 
people called Laos, who eneonqviss this 
kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and 
on the Eiist along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the south aujijin these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of Camboja anrl ChoHiiqMi (see 
CHAMPA). which arc on the sea board. 
These Laos . . . though they are lords of 
so great territories, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though often in rebellion 
against him.”— 111. ii. «5. 

„ “Three Kingdoms at the up|>er 
part of these, are those of the I.iaOB, who (as 
vie have said) obey Siam tliriuigh fear: the 
first of these is called Janf/oma (see JANGO* 
MAY), the chief city of which is called 
Chiamay . . . the second Chmunuf dheticnin: 
the third Luneba*; (see LAN JdHN) which 
is below the others, and adjoins the Kingdom 
of ( 'Hch«^>, o." Cancliichiria. . . .” — Ibid, 

c, 1.5B0.— “These Laos came bj ('amlioia, 
downc a River many daies lournic, which 
thev say to have hi.s beginning in Chi mi as 
many others which runno into the Sea of 
India; it hath eight, fiftoenc, and twentio 
fathome w'ater, as mysoiro saw by ex})erionce 
in a great part of it; it piLSsoth through 
manie viikiiownc and desart Countries of 
great Woods and Forests where there are 
innumerable ElOjihants, and many Buffes 
. . . atjd certaync beastes which in that 
Conn trio they call Badas (see ABADA).'* — 
Caspar da 0r«2, in Purchase iii. 169. 

c. 1598.—“. . . 1 offered to go to the 
Laos by laud, at my expense, in search of 
the King of (^^ambodia, os I knew that 
that was the road to goby. . . Bfosds 
Herman ilmxzalez^ in />« Mcer^ (E.T. by 
Hon, H. Stanley, Hak. Roc.), p. 97. 

1641. — Ooticei'ning (he Ijand of iKe Lou- 
wen, and a Joamey made thereunto by our 
Fo/k in Anno 1641^* (Ac.).— VeU^iJn, III. 
Pt. ii. pp. 60 sff^q, 

1663. — Relation NoweU et Omiexm dv 
Royavrne de Lao.— Traduito de ITtalien dii 
P. de Marini, Bomain. Paris, 1666.** 
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1766.—** Les peuples de LaO| no9 yoisinfl, 
n'admittent ni la question ni les peines 
arbitraires . . . ni los horribles supplices 
qui sont parmi nous en usage ; xnais aussi 
nous les re^ardons comme de barbares. . . . 
Touie TAine convient que nous dansons 
lieaucoupmieuxqu’eux.'* — Voltaire^ t}ialogue 
JCXI.f Andre det Couchee d Hiam. 

LAB, n.p. This name has had 
several applications. 

^a). To the ri'gion which we now 
call Giizerat, in its most general appli- 
cation. In this sense the name is 
now quite obsolete ; hut it is that 
used oy most of the early Arab 

O rapiiers. It is the Aapiki) of 

eniy ; and appears to rei)resent an 
old Skt. name Latay adj. Lafaht, or 
Latika. [“The name Lf'tfa ajq>cars to 
he derived from some lociil tribe, per- 
haps the Latins^ wlio, as r and I are 
commonly nsed for each other, may 
nossibly be the well-known Ilashtra- 
Ki'itaa feinee their great King Amogha- 
varsha (a.d. 851-879) calls the name 
of the dynasty Ratta .’’ — lUmlnuj iiozet- 
ieer^ I. j>t. d. 7.] 

c. A.D. I.'jO, — ** T^5 5^ 'lu5o(rKi‘0ias ret 
dvd dyaroKufi/ rd p,tv Air 6 OaXAcrcrii Kar^x^^ 
^ AapiK^ V f^(FAy€toi dird p.tp 

Tou Na/xdJoe irora/AoO 7r6\ij . 

lidpiLrya^a ^fiirdpiov/* — Holemy^ YU. ii. 62. 

c. 940. — “ On the coast, e.g, at Sairaiir, at 
Silbara, and at Tana, they speak L&rl ; 
these provinces give their name lo the Swi 
of Lftr (L&rawi) on the of which they 
are situated,’'--~A/rw’.7^<, i. 381. 

c. 1020. — ** . . . to Kaf*h the country pro- 
ducing gum (mol fj j.r. Bdellium, q.v,), and 
bdrdrddi^) ... to Somndt, fourteen (pan»- 
sjings) ; to Kambdya, thirty ... to Tdna 
five. There you enter the ctmntry of Ldrdlli 
where is Jaiiintr” (i.tp see GHOUL). 

— Al-BirCiHif in Eilivti i. 66. 

c. 1190. -*‘Ud!iya the PannAr mounted 
and came. The Dora follow'ed him frona 
Lftr. . . — The Poem of Chand liard<ii, 
E.T. by fieKtMeSf in Ind. Antig. i. 275. 

Q. 1330. -**A certain Traveller says that 
Tftna is a city of Guzorat (y;/r;'d0 in its 
eastern part, lying west of Malabar 
(Munibdr) ; whiUt Ibn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of Lftr (Al-lAr), and 
very famous among traders.*'— ri6K/;eda, in 
(Jildemmiiti>ry p. 188. 

(b). To the Delhi region of the Indus, 
and cs]3ecially to its western jmrt. 
8ir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which survived until recently, 
to be identical with the preceding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from the 
tvestem part of the Delta to beyond 


Bombay (see his Hiitorians^ i, 378). 
We have no means of deciding this 
question (see LARRY BUNDER). 

c. 1820. — **Dlwal . . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another site chosen to the eastwa^. The 
new town still wentfby the same name . . . 
and was succeeded bv Ldri Bandar or the 
jMjrt of Lftr, which is the name of the country 
forming the modem defUt^ particularly the 
western |)art.'’ — AI^Murdo^ \nJ.It. As. Soe, 
i. 29. 

(c). To ti Province oii the north of 
the Persian (xulf, witli its capital. 

c. 1220.— Lar is erroneoasly described by 
Yakut as a great island between Sirftf and 
Kish. But there i.s no such island.* It is an 
exleiiHivc province of the continent. See 
Barhi^r d*' Atfpiard^ I)ui. de (a /Vrse, p, 501. 

c. 13.‘3f). Wo inarched for three days 
through a desert . . . arid then arrived at 
Lftr, a big town having spniigs, considerable 
streams, and gardens, and tine bazars. We 
lodged in the hermitage of the pious Shaikh 
Abu Duhif Muhammad. . . - Ihn BitinUi^ 

li. 240. 

c. 1487. - “lletorueing alongest the coast, 
foruejigainst Ormuos there is a.towno called 
Lar. agre.Atand gomi tow'neof inerchaundise, 
about houses. . . Barbara. 

old E.T. (Uak. Soo.) SO. 

[c. 1590.- “Lar lH>niers on the mountains 
of f/mif 2VM. To north is a lofty 
mountain which dominates ail the .eiir- 
rounding country, and the aM.*ent of which 
is arduous. . . — .liw, ed. ii. 363.] 

1.553. — “These l?enefaction.s the Kings of 
Ormuz . . . pjvy to this day to a mosipie 
which that (see CASISi had made in 

a district called Hongez of Sheikh Doniar. 
adjoining the city of Lara, di.stant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues.”— 7Jurb/j, II. ii. 2. 

1602. — “This man was a M<x»r, u native 
of the Kingdom of IiOra, adjoining that of 
Ormuz: hi.s proper name wa.s CJufo, but a,s 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Laxa he 
itK^k a surname frcun the c<iuntry, and called 
hiiiKself Cufo Lar3fin-’'— Gntto, IV. vii. 6. 

1622.— '* Lar, ns 1 said before, is capital of 
a great province f»r kingdom, w’hich till our 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wron^ully reigned there aKsolutcly ; but 
about & years since, for rcasiins rather 
generous than covetous, as it would seem, it 
was attjickcd by Abbas K, of Persia, and the 
country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar is the 
seat of a Bultan dependent on the Khan of 
Shiraz, . . deUa Vallfy ii. 322. 

1727.—“ And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Laiur, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 

* It ts DOBsible that the island called Shaikh 
Shu’aib, which is off the coast of Lftr, and not fkr 
from Sfrfif, may be meant Barbosa also inentfbns 
JAr among the islands in the Gulf sulUect to the 
K. of Ormuz (p. 87)1 
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place of Lot. . . , 
17441. 


-A. Ilawiltmt i, 92 ; [ed. 


money in all the Indias, and 6 of thoRO 
Ltrlnes make a duckat.'* R» FUch. iti 


. LABAI,s. This Hind, word, mean- 
ing * fighting,’ is by a curious idiom 
appliacf to the biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like, [it is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of eithei* Fallon or 
Platts.] There is a similar idiom 
(ja7ig kardan) in Persian. 

LABEE, n.p. Ldruk; an island in 
the Persian Gulf, u(»t far from the 
island of Jenin or Ormus. 

[1623.— noon, being near Lareck, 
and no wind stirring, wc ca-st Anchor.” — 
P. della Val/e, Ilak. Soc. i. 3.1 

1685.— “We carao up with the Islands of 
Onnus and Arack ...” (called Lareck 
afterwards).— .Redoes, iJiary. May 23 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 202'. 

laABIN, s. Pers. Uirl. A peculiar 
kind of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, W. Coast of India, and in 
the Maidive I-slands, in which last it 
survived to the last century. The name 
is there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinary form are used. It is 
sufficiently deWibed in the ([nota- 
tions, and representations are given by 
r>e Bry and Tavernier. The name I 
appears to have l)een derived from 
the territory of Lar on the Persian 
Gulf. (See under that word, [and Mr. 
Gray’s note on Fymrd de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 232 .vy.].) 

1525. — “xVs taingus larSTS valem cada hQa 
.sesdmta rcis. . . — Lnnhran^a, da« Vmisas 

da India, 38. 

c. 1.563. — ** I have seen the men of the 
Country who were Gentilas bike their 
children, their sonnes and their rlaughtors, 
and have desired the Portugalls to buy 
them, and I have .secne them sold for 
eight or ten larines a[)iccc, which may 
be of our money x s. or xiii x. iiii d.” - A/aMer 
Oatmr Frederike, in Jlakl. ii. 343. 

1588.— Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the Larino, the greater part of which seems 
to be borrowed lUeratim by Fitch in the 
succeeding quotation. But Hallii adds : 
“The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a power- 
ful Kinf in Persia, but is now a small one.” 
-f.85. 

1587.— “The said Larino is a strange 
piece of money, not being round, as all 
other current money in Cbristianitio, but is 
a small rod of silver, of the greatnesse of 
the pen of a goose feather . . . which is 
wrested so that two ondes meet at the just 
half part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
TarketeOi and those >>e the best current 


Uakl. ii. 407. 

1598.— ‘“An Oxe or a Cowe is there tl# 
bo bought for one LarUn, which is as much 
as halfe a Gildorne.” — Lintcholm, 28 ; [Hak.. 
Soc. i. 94: in i. 48 Laiynon; see also 
i. 242]. 

c. 1610. — “La moniioye du Royaume 
n’ost que d’.irgent et d’vne sorte. Ce sent 
des piecc.>4 d’argent qu’ils ap^ielloiit laiinSr 
do valour de hint sols ou enuiron de nostro 
monnoyc . . . longues comme le doigt mais 
redoublees. . . — Pijraid de ImcoI, i. 163; 

[Hak. Soc. i. 232]. 

1613. - “We agreed with one of tho 
GoveruorM kinred for twenty lariea 
(twenty shillings) to conduct us. ...” — 
A^ Whit/nufftou, in Purrhas, i. 484. 

1622. — “ The lari is a piece of money that 
1 will exhibit in Italy, moat eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
.silver of a fixed weight, and bent double 
une<[ually. On tho lind it is marked with 
some small stamp or other. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money of 
the Princes of Lar, invented by them when 
they were separated from the Kingdom of 
Persia. ... In value every .5 lari are equal 
to a [liastre or pntacca of reals of Spain, 
or ‘piece of eight' as w»e chwse to call it." 
— P. della Valle, ii. 434. 

LABKIN, s. (obsolete). A kiiul of 
drink— apparently a sort of ptmcli 
— which w'as pojnilar in the Company’s 
old factories. We know the word 
only on the aiiihority of Phdro della 
Valle ; but he is the most accuratti of 
travellers. We are in the dark as to 
the origin of tiui name. On the one 
hand its form suggest.s an eponymus 
among the old servants of the Company^ 
such JUS Robert Larkin, whom we find 
to have b(*en engjiged for the service in 
1610, and to have died chief of the 
Factory of Pataiii, on th(» E. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again w*e hud in a Vocabulary of 
“Certaiiie Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua,” in Drake’.s Voyage 
(Hak. iv. 246): “ 7>amtfc5=Drinke." 
Of this word we can trace nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) larih, *to pledge, 
or invite to drink at an entertainment,' 
and (IVfalay 1 larik-lnraJutn, ‘ mutual 
pledging to (Irink.* It will be observed 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
e.spe(!ially to J;iva. 

1623. — “Meanwhile the year 1622 was 
drawing near its close, and its last days 
were often celebrated 6t an evening in the 
House of tho English, with good fellowship. 
And on one of these occasions 1 leani^ 
from them how to make a beverage called 
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Larklii, which they told me waa in great 
vogue in Java, and in all those other islands 
of the Par East. This said beverage seemed 
to mo in truth an admirable thing,— not for 
use at every meal (it is too stroi^ for that), 
— but as a tonic in case of debility, and to 
make tasty p)88etH, much better than those 
we make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
malmseys. So 1 asked for the recipe ; and 
am taking it to Ibily with nio. ... It 
seemed odd to me that those hot southern 
regions, as well as in the envinms of 
Hormuz here, where also the heat is great, 
they should use both spice in their food and 
spirits in their drink, as well tis sundry 
other hot beverages like this larkin/’ — /^ 
(IHia Valle j ii. 475. 


[1607.—** Then you are to saile for 
in the Bay of the Biver Syndus."— 

Rind Letter-bifoki 251. 

[1611.— *‘ I took . . . Laxree, the jwrt 
town of the River Sinda.”— Z>a7iiT}’«, iMUrst. 
i. 162.] 

1613.— “In November 1613 the Exi»edi- 
tion arrived at Laurebtuder, the jxirt of 
Sinde, with Sir Robert Shirley and his 
ccinii»any.'* — Siiinsbvry, i. 321. 

c. 1665.—“ 11 .se fait aiwsi Ijcaucoup de 
trahe au Loiird-bender, qui est h. trois jours 
de Tatta sur la mcr, ou la rade est plus 
excoilente pour Vaisseaux, qu'en quefque 
autre lieu uue oe soit des ludos.”— TAmwo/, 
V. 1.59. 


LABBY-BUNDEB, II.P. The name 
of an old seaport in the DclU of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daibul (see 
DIULSIND) as the chief haven of 
Sind. We are dnulitfiil of the proper 
orthograjdiy. It was in later Mahoiii- 
medan times called Ldhori - bandar^ 
]>rohahly fium pr(‘sumed connection 
witli Laliore as the port <»f the 
Punjab (Elliot, i. .378). At tir.st sight 
M‘Murdo’.s suggestion that the original 
name may have been Ijdrl-havdar, from 
Lar, the local name of the southern pirt 
of Sind, seems probable. M‘Mnrdo, 
indeed, writing al;out 182t\ siys that 
the name LdrURiindar wOvS not at all 
familiar to natives ; but if accustenued 
to the form Ldhori-hamiar they might 
not recogi)i/,e it in the other, l^lie 
shape taken howcv(*r by wlial is 
ap]»areutly the .sjinu* name in our lii'st 
^[uotatioll is adverse to A[*Murdo’s 
s\iggestion. 

1030. — “This stream (the Indus) after 
passing (Alor) . . . divides intu two 

.streams; one empties itself into the sen in 
the ncighbourluKid of the city of Ldhar&ni, 
and the other bnincho.s olf to the Ki-st, t<i 
the Inirders of Kiu;h, and is known by the 
name of Siml Sagar, /.h. Sea i»f Sind.”--.U- 
Binlul, in KlUof, i. 49. 

c. 1333. — “1 travelled tivo days in hU 
company with Ala-iil-Mulk, and wo arrived 
at the seat of his Governiiiont, i.e. iho town 
of L&hari. a fine city situated on the .shore 
of the great Scu, and near which the River 
Sind enters the sea. Thus two great waters 
join near it ; it iH>a.sessc8 a grand haven, 
frequented by the people of Yemen, of 
Pars (etc). . . . The Amir Ala-ubMnIk . . . 
told me that the revenue of thi.s place a- 
mountod to 60 laU a year .” — Ihn Jkituta, 
Hi. 112. 


1679.—“. . . If Suratt, Barouch, and 
Bundurlaree in Seinda may l>e included in 
the same Phyrmaiind to be customs free . . . 
then that they get these i»laces and wopIs 
iiLserted." — Ft. *SV. Cleo. Vonsns., Feb. 20. 
In yot^a and Erls., No. 1. Madras, 1871. 

1727. — “ It was my Fortune . . . to come 
to Lanibunder, with a (*argo from Matlelnfr, 
worth above £10,000.”—.! . Hamilton, i. 116 ; 
[cd. 1744, i. 117, Larribundar]. 

1739. — “But the (’astle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country to the* 
CiOstward of the river Attok, aiul of the 
waters of the 8oiND. and Nala Scvkhra, 
shall, as before, belong to the Empire of 
llindostan.'* — II. of Nndlr, in itaniray, 
ii. 387. 

1753.-- “ r.»e bras gauche du Sind se rend 
^ Laheri, ou il s’^panche en un lac ; et co 
|K>rt, qui est celui de TattJinogar, (x>mmuno> 
nient est nomnit^ Ladr^bender.*’— />’.! ndlle, 
p. 40. 

1763. — “Ijcs Anglois ont .sur cette cOto 
encore plu.sioiirs petit.'* clablissemont (.oc) 
ou ils envoyent des j)remiers Marchnnds, des 
sous-.Marchruul'*, on lies Facteurs, comme cu 
Scituii, tixtis emlrt'its, ii Tatta, uiie grande 
nlle et l;i rrsidonce du Seigneur <lu jkus, \ 
Lar Bunder, ct ii Siiah-Iivnd*^r.'*—Sifh\ikr, 
Voyage t ii. 8. 

1780.— “The first place of any note, after 
passing the bar, is Laribunda, alwnt 5 or 
6 leagues from the .sea .” — Hanna Oriental 
yavigaUn’, 5th ed. p. 

1813.- -“ Laribunder . This is commonly 
called Scindy Hiver, being the princqijil 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fatnom.s inside ; it 
is sit\iatcd in l.ititiide alwiit 21" SO' north. 
. . . The town of Laribunder is alx>ut f> 
leagues fi\)in the sea, and vessels of 200 tons 
used to pn>cecd up to it." — Millumi, i. 146. 

1831. — “We took the route by Dvirejeo 
and MceriK)or. . . . The town of Labory 
was in si^ht from the former of tho.se places 
and is situated on the same, or left bank 
of the Pitlvjo.”— -I. Humes, 2nd. ed, i. 22. 


1665.— “Blood had not yet been spilled, 
when suddenly, news came from Inatta, 
that the Firingis had passed Lfthori'bandar, 
and attacked the city.”— jrdrU7*-/*7VI/«W, in 
EHiot, i. 277. 


LASOAB, 8. The word is originally 
from Pers. lashkar^ ‘an army,’ ‘a camp.’ 
This is usually derived from Ar. 
aVaskar^ but it would rather seem that 
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At, ^askar^ ‘an army* is taken from 
this Pers. word ; whence lashkari^ * one 
]>elonging to an army, a soldier.* The 
word lascdr or Ulmir (both these pro- 
nunciations are in vcgiie) a])pears to 
have been corrupted, through the 
Portuguese use of Uislikan in the forms 
lasqiiariny lascari^ &c., either by the 
Portuguese themselves, or by the 
Dutch and English who took up the 
word from tliein, and from these taskdr 
has paased back again into native use 
ill this corrupt shape. The early 
Portuguese writers have the forms we 
have just named in tlie sense of 
‘soldier*; but Iciscar is never so used 
now. It is in general the e<juivalont 
of khaldsi, in the various senses of that 
word (sec CLASST), viz. (1) an inferior 
class of artilleryman gun-lascar *) ; 

(2) a tent-nitcher, doing other work 
which the class are accuHtonied to do ; 

(3) a sailor. The last is the most 
common Anglo-Indian use, and has 
passed into the English language. 
The use of lafcar in the iiH'deni sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use was already g^^neral on the west 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century,* [also see fiiiotation from 
Pringle below] ; whilst the curious 
distinction which Pyrard makes l»e- 
tween Lascar and Lascari\ and Dr. 
Fryer makes hetween Lusair and 
Loitcar (accenting probably JJtscar and 
Lamtr) sliows that lashknrl for a 
soldier was still in use. In Ceylon 
the use of the word lascareen for a 
local or civil soldier long survived ; 
>erbaps is not yet extinct. The word 
askhiri does not seem to occur in tlie 
A in, 

[1523. — * ' Fighting nion called Laacaiyni. ” 
— AlffunSidocvment&Sj TomhOf p. 479. 

[1538. — “ My mother only bore me to be 
a Captain, and not your Laacar (faBcarin)." 
— Letter of Nuno da Cunha. in JHarrvs, 
Dec. IV. bk. 10, ch. 21.] 

1541.-^“Ttia a proverV>ia1 saying all over 
India (t.r. PtrrtugvfK Indiny see s.v.) that 
the good Lasquarim, or * soldier’ as wo 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.” — 
Cfittro^ Itoteirvt 73. 

1546.— ** Besides these tbore were others 
(who fell at Diu) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a lascarym (a man getting only 500 
reis of ray !) 'who was the 6rst man to lay 
his hand on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me. And he was immediately 
thrown down wounded in five places with 
stones and bullets, but still lived; and a 


noble gentleman sent and had him rescued 
and carried away by his slaves. And he sur- 
vived, but being a common man he did not 
even get his pay I ” — Cbrrm, iv. 567. 

1562.—“. . . eles os reparte polos 1m- 
carins do sues capitanias, assi chamfio 
soldados.”— ii. 67. [Mr. 'White- 
way noto.s that in the orig. r«’i>ar^ for 
rejMirtCf and the reference should he ii. 16^] 

1554. — “Moreover the Senhor (rovomor 
conceded to the said ambassador that if 
in tho territories of Idalshaa (see IDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King there shall 
ho any differences or quarrels l>etween any 
T^ortuguese lascarins or peons (/wVVjr) of 
ours, and lascarins of the territories of 
Idjilshaa and pcoiLs of his, that the said 
Idalshaa shall order the delivery up of the 
l*t>rtugiicsc and peons that they may be 
punish^ed if culpable. And in like manner 
. . .” — Botdfm, Towho, 44. 

1.572.— “ Krant in eo pnicsidio LasqM- 
rini circitor septingenti artia scolnpettariao 
peritissimi." — k. .icw5i<r, f. 236r. 

1598.- “The soldier of /iaflagatt% which 
is called Lascarin. . . -LhuchoteHj 74 ; 
[in Hak. Soc. i. 264, Lascariin]. 

1600. — “Todo a niais churma e mcneyo 
da.s naos sao Mouros <[uechanum Laschixes. 

. . .” — Life of St. Fmttc. A'tev., liv. 
iv. p. 223. 

[1602.—“. . . because tho Lasoars (las- 
cans), for so they call the Arab sailors.” 
— Dec. X. bk. 3, ch. 13.] 

c. 1610. — “ Mesmes tous ies mariniors et 
Ics pilotes sont Indiens, Umt (rentilH quo 
Mahometans. ’J'oiis oes gons de mer les 
apfiellent Lascars, ot los soldats Lascarits.'* 
— Pifraid de i. 317 ; [Hak. S*.»c. i. 438 ; 
also see ii. 3, IV ]. 

[161,5. . . . two horses with six Lasceras 

and two calf res (.sec GAFFER).” -Foster^ 
Letters, iv. ll2.J 

1644. — . . The aUleas of the jurisdic- 

tion of Daniam, in which district there 
are 4 fortitied ixwts defended by IjOJKars 
(laascans) W'ho are mostly native (^'bristian 
.scjldicrs, though they may be heathen as 
some of them are.”— Bocano, MS. 

1673. — “Tho Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a V«>wel, tho one being pronounced 
with an a, the other with an a, as Luscar, 
a .<«oldier, Lascar, a seaman.”— /VyCT-, 107. 

[1 683-84.— “ ’Fhe Warehousekeeper havii^ 
Se^iverall dayes advised the Council of Ship 
Welfares tardy nesse in receiving k stowing 
away the Goods, . . . allodging that they 
have not hands Sufficient tr) rlispatoh them, 
though we have sjiarod them tenn LaslcarB 
for that purpose. . . .” — Fringh, Diary Ft, 
St, (Jeo., 1st ser. hi. 7 ae.g. ; also see p. 43.] 

1685. — “ They sent also from Sofmgan 
D. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 
companies, which made 190 men ; the Dissnva 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 LascariM.°'-"Ri50i/re, 
H, of the I, of Ceylan. (from French Tr.| 
p. 241). 
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1690.— ** For wbea the English Hailere at 
that time perceiv’d the scftneas of the 
Indian LaMNUrs ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark'd again upon a new Design 
. . . to . . . rob these harmless Traffickers 
in the Jled Sea." — Ovington^ 464. 

1726.— ^^iMcarynB, or Loopers, are native 
soldiers, who have soine regular maintenance, 
and in return must always l)e ready.” — 
VahtUijn^ Ceyloiiy Names of Offices, &c., 10. 

1755. — “Some Lascars and SejK>ys were 
now sent forward to clear the road.”— 
()rnie, ed. 1803, i. 394. 

1787. — “The Field Pieces atbiched to the 
Cavalry draw up on the Right and l^ft 
Flank of the Regiment ; the Artillery 
Lascars forming in a line with the Front 
Rank the full Extent of the Drag Ropes, 
which they hold in their hands." ^lirijne. 
Jvr the Hon. Cmn^Miiyx Tnxtps on the (%/«/ 
of Coromandel^ by Af.-t»en. Sir A^fhilMitd 
Camiiheltj K.B. Covr. k t\ in (\ Madnus, 
11. 9. 

1803. Jn those parts (of the low country 
«if Ceylon) where it is not thought re<i\iisitc 
to quarter a btxiy of tr<K)p.s, there is a jndice 
corp.s of the natives appointed to enforce the 
(H^inmands of (Jovernrnerit in each <li.strict ; 
they are coinpf3sed of Congahiea. or sergeuats, 
AtuUjire^ or corporals, and Lascarines, or 
common tM^ldiors, an<l i>orforfn the siime 
office as our Sherifr’.s men or constjihle**.’* -- 
Percival's Ceylon ^ 222. 

1807. — “A largo open luvit formed the 
van, containing hi.s excellonoy s guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears nu'^ed per- 
i>endiciilnrly, the union ct)lours Hying, and 
Ceylon drum.s callod tomtoms heating." - 
Cordinn's Cry I on t 170. 

1 872. — “ The lascars on board the steamers 
were insignitu-ant loi^king pciqjlo." — Thr 
IhhnitHOf I’h. li. j 

In the folb^wiiig pa-ssages the original 
word lashJcar is used in ils proiier 
sense for ‘ a eainp.’ 

[1614. — “ He saic] he bought it of a banyan 
in the Lasker.”— Letters, ii. 142. 

[1615. —“ Wo came to the Lasker the 7th 
of February in the evening.” iii. 85.J 

161(5.— “ I tc»okc horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenienco, and oros?»cd out 
of the Leakar, before hirn.y — Sir T. /for, in 
Pnrrluis, i. 559 ; see also 5t)0 ; |Tfak. 8oc. ii. 
324]. 

[1682. — . . . presents to the Seir Lascarr 
{sar-i-lashkar^ ‘ he.ad of the army ’) this day 
received.”— 7 Vt»y/r, Diary Ft. St. (/«»., 1st 
ser. i. 84.] 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, s. This, a 
popular corruption of Lord Sahihy or 
LtJrd Sdhih^ as it is written in Hind., 
is the usual form from native lips, at 
least in the Bengal Presidency, of the 
title by which the Governor-General 
haA long been known in the vernacu- 


lars. The term also extends nowadays 
to Lientenaut-Govemors, who in con- 
tact with the higher authority become 
CJihotd (‘Little’) L&t, whilst the 
Governor-General and the Commander- 
in- Chief are some^ines discriminated 
as the Mnlkl Lat Sahib [or Bard Latl 
and the Jamjl Lat Sahib (‘territorial’ 
and ‘military’), the B)shoi> as the 
Lat Padre Sahib, and the Chief 
Justice as the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is also sometimes, hut very in- 
c;orrectly, applied to minor dignitarie.s 
of the supreme (xovernmeiit, [whilst 
the common form of hleasing addressed 
to a civil officer is ^^Uumr Lat Ouv- 
nar, Lat Sikritar hofdenJ* 

l8iM. — “ Ho seemed, however, much 
puzzled to make out my rank, never having 
lioanl (he Staid) of any ’Lo^d Sahib* except 
the (Sovernor-Oencnil, while he wa.s still 
more perple.xcd by tbt ex{K>^tition of ’Lord 
Hidiop Sahib,’ which for some reason or 
other my servants always prefer to that of 
Lord Padre.” -//e6^, i. 69. 

1837. — “The Arab, thinking f had pur- 
IM3.sely stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as he passed Lord 
Aucklauus tents, ‘ DoluVi, dohil’I, Sahib! 
doha'l, l^rd S&hib 1 ’ (see DOAI). * Mercy, 
mercy, sir ! mercy. (4ovt5rnor-(4enei>il ! ’ The 
faster the horse rushed on, the faster folio we<l 
the shouting Arab.” — ]ynA(i^ring8 of a 
/*ilynnif ii. 142. 

1868. — “ The old barber at Roorkec, after 
toiling me that he had known Strachev when 
he hrst began, added, * Ab Lat-Sekretur 
hai I Ah I hum bhi b<x>dda h<igyii ! ’ (‘ Now 
he is Lord Sri rdary I Ah I 1 too have 
l»ecomeold ! ” ~ Littrr frmnthf l(Ue M.-Gen. 

ir. ir. 11. Grnithd. 

1877. . . . in a rare but mo.st valuable 

Iwok {GaUifVJufs (th»fr cat ions on India^ 
IS'.i.’), pp. 2r>4'8), in which the author reports, 
with much quiet Iniinuur, an aged native's 
account t>f the awful consequences of cf>n- 
tempt <3f .in order of the (as he called the 
J^upreino Court) ‘ Shnhreevi Kooruty^ the order 
of Imncy being ’ Lord Justey Sahib-iu- 
hool'Wy the iiT^truinents of whose will were 
(ihidiifo's ^ or affidavits.”— Ijctter from Sir 
J. F. Strp/an, in Ttnirj(, May 31. 

LAT, s. Hind, /eff, used as a cor- 
ruption of the English lot, iu reference 
to an auction {Carnegie). 

LAT, LATH, s. This word, mean- 
ing a staff* or pole, is used for an 
oMisk or columnar monument ; and 
is speritically used for the ancient 
Buddhist columr.s of Eastern India. 

[1861-62. The pillar (at Besarh) w 
known by the people as and 

Rhun^Sen-la-dantUl*' — Cunn ingkam, A rth.. 

Rep. i. 61.] ■ 
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LATEBIT^s. A term, first used 
by Dr. Francis Buchanan, to indicate 
a reddish brick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
(leroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere, whicn is found in 
])lacea all over Soutli India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists tiiid very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct types : viz. 
(1) High-level Lateritey capping especi- 
ally the trap-rocks of the Deccan, 
Avith a laid from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
ill thickness, which perhaps at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found os far 
north as the Kajmahal and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Low-level Lateritey form- 
ing comparatively thin and slomng 
lieds on the plains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view’, modified vol- 
canic mattA'r ; the low'-level laterite 
liaving undergone a further rearrange- 1 
inent and deposition ; but the matter 
i.s too complex for brief statement (see ’ 
Neteholdy m J.R.A,S.y vol. yiii. ; and 
tlie Manual of the Gtol. pp. xlv. | 

!ieqq,y 348 eeqq.). Mr, King andf others I 
liave found hint weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
material for niad-nietal in S. India, 
us kankur (q.v.) is in the north. In 
Ceylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 

1800.— It is diffused in immense masses, 
without any ap|>earance of stratification, 
and is placed over the granite that forms 
the Vjasis of Malatfahi. ... It very soon 
becomes as hard as brick, and resi.sts the 
air and water much l>ettor than any brick 
I have seen in Imlia. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
.several of 'the native dialects it is called the 
brick -stone {IticacuUne) i Malay ul. reitutaf]. 

. . . The most proper English name would 
bo lAterite, from LateritiAj the appellation 
that may be given it in science .'’ — burkanariy 
Afysorty Ac., li. 4*10-441. 

1860. — ** Natives resident in these locali- 
ties (Galle and Ck>lombo) are easily recognis- 
able elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dress. This ia occasioned by the prevalence 
along the western coast of laterite, or, as 
the Sitighalese call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being subjectetl 
to detrition communicates its hue to the 
soil .” — Tennenta CeijhUy i. 17. 

LATTER 8. A stick ; a bludgeon, 
often made of the male bamboo (Den,- 
drocdUtTMis gtrictu8)y and sometimes 
^'Itiound at short intervals with iron 
forming a formidable weapon. 


Th|e word is Hind, Ufthl and kukl, Mahr. 
latfU^, This is from Prakrit latfhiy 
forSkt. yaehfiy ‘a stick,’ according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavaruchi 
(ed. Coolly ii. 32} ; see also Lasaeny 
Institutionesy Ling, Frakrity 195. Jiakl 
Idthiy us ki hhaimy is a Hind, proverb 
{ciijm barulum ejns hubalu8)y equivalent 
to the “good old rule, the simple 
plan.” 

1830. — “The natives use a very dangerous 
weapon, which they have been forbidden 
by Government to carry. I took one as a 
curio.sity, which had been seized on a man 
in a fight in a village. It is a very heavy 
l&thi, a solid male r>aml>oo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most fonnidable 
manner. There are 6 jagged semicircular 
inms at the top, each 2 inches in length, 

1 in height, anu it is shod with iron l)ands 
16 inchoH deep from the top .” — WantUrings 
of a Pitgrim^ i. 133. 

1878. — “After driving some C miles, we 
came upon about 100. men seated in row\s 
on the roadside, all with lattieB.”— /yi/« im 
Uie Mt fussily i. 114. 

LATTEEAL, s. Hind, kulilydly or, 
•men* cumbrously, huhiwdldy ‘ a club- 
man,’ a hired ruflian. Such gentry 
were not many years ago entertained 
in scores by planters in some parts of 
Bengal, to maintain by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878. — “Doubtless there w'oro hirbd lat- 
tialB . . , on both sides,” — Life in the 
Mi fussily ii. 6. 

LAW-OFFICEE. This was the. 
official designation of a Mahommedau 
officer learned in the (Mahornniedan) 
Jaw, who was for many years of our 
Indian administration an essential 
functionary of the judges’ Courts in tlie 
districts, as ivell jib of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presideiic}. 

It is to be rernemliered that the law 
administered in Courts under the Oim- 
pany’s government, from the aasumji- 
tion of the Deivaniiy of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, wjis the Mahommedau 
law ; at first by the hands of native 
0azee3 and Mufties, witli some suj)er- 
intendence from the higher European 
servantiS of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence which, wnile undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years^ developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
was set on an extended and quari-mr- 
ntanent footit^ by Lord ComwauiaVi 
Qovemment, in Regulation IX. of 17i^3 
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S se ADAWLUT).' The Mahommedaii 
w contimved, however, to be 'the 
])rofe88ed basis of criminal juris- 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, by new Begu* 
lations, and by the recorded ccjnstruc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the accomplishment of 
the ^eat clianges which followed the 
Iklutiny, and the as.sum])tion of the 
<iirect government of India by the 
Crown (1858b The landmarks of 
<'luinge were (a) the enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of 1800), and 
(h) that of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Act. XXV. of 1861), followed 
by (c) the establishment of the High 
Court (July 1, 1862), in which be- 
came merged both the Supreme Court 
with its i^eculiar jurisdiction, and the 
((niondam-Comi)any’s) Sudder ('ourts 
of Re^iew and Ap]>eal, civil and 
criminal {Ikwannij Adawlvt, and 
Nizamat Adawlut). 

The authoritative exposition of the 
^lahoinmedaii Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of tlie Mahomiuedan LaW'* 
officer. He wit with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, i.e. in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial ; aud at tin* end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
Futwa (q-v.) (sec Regu. IX, 1793, 
sect. 47), which was his judgnieiit 
as to the guilt of t.h<» accused, as to 
the detiiiit ion of the rime, and as to 
its approjuiate punishment according 
to Mahoniiiiedaii Law. The judge 
was lx)iind attentively to consider the 
futtoa, and if it seemed to him to l>e 
consonant with natural justice, aud 
also in eonformity wirli the Mahom- 
niedaii Law, he fiassed .sentence (.save 
in certain excepted cases) in its term.s, 
and issued his warrant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
cose the proceeding had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma- 
tion. In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
jud^ and the Law-officer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832, certain modifications were 
introduced by law {K^gn. VI. of that 
ywr\ which declared that the fuiwa 
might be dispensed with either by 


refiMTiug the case for report to a mn- 
chnyet (q.v.), which sat apart fi'oin 
the Court ; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
Tlie frequent adojition of the latter 
alternative rendered! the ajmearance of 
the I.iaw-officer ahd his pitwa much 
le.ss universal as time went on. Tlie 
post of Law-officer ^vas indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
would anpear from eiuiuiry that I 
have marie, among friends of old stand- 
ing in the Civil Service, that for stune 
yefira Wfore the issue of the Penal 
Crjde and the other reforms already 
mentionerl, the MooWee (maulavi) or 
Maliommedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bengal districts, 
practically ceaserl to sit with the 
judge, even in ca.se.s where no assessors 
were suinimmed.* I cannot trace any 
legislative authmitv for this, nor any 
Circular of the Siu^der Nizamut ; and 
it is not e^isy, at this time of day, to 
obtain much personal testimony. But 
Sir (leurge Yule (who was Judge of 
Kimgpore aud Bogra aln^ut 1855-56) 
writes thus : 

“The Moulvee-sbip . . . must have been 
aUtlihhed before I Itecame a judjre (1 think), 
which was 2 or years before the Mutiny ; 
for 1 have no recollection of fivfr sitting 
with a Motif and 1 had a great number 
of heavy criminal ca.ses to trj* in Rungpore 
and Bogra. Assessors were sulistitutM for 
the Monfvfe in somo cases, Init I have no 
reeolleoti(»n of cmi)lo}ing these cither.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr, again, who was 
Civil ami Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1857-18C0), writes : 

“I am unite certaiu of iny own practice 
. . . and I made deliberate choice of native 
jvsse^snrs, whenever the law re<]uired me to 
have s\ich binctionaries. I determined 
nrver to sit with a Mixuhu'i^ as, even l>ofore 
the J’cnal (.'ode w'as {vissed, :ind came into 
operation, 1 wished to get rid of fatwas and 
differences of opinion." 

The otfice of l.»fiw-orticer was formally 
abolished by Act XI. of 1864. 

Ill respect of tdvil litigation, it had 
been esiiecially laid down {Rem. of 
April 11, 1780, quoted below) that in 
suits reganling successions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages 

* Re^. 1. of 1810 luul empowered the Executive 
Govenuner.t, by an otilcial cuninmuicatloii (jeom 
its Secretary in the .fudicial Dei)artment. to die* 
with tlie atteiirlanee and futwa of the Law 
officers of the cwirts of circuit, when it seemed 
advtHable. But in such rase the judge of the 
{Missed no sentence, but referred the pioceedhpigs 
with ail opinion to the .VtmmNf At^awlvU 
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and institutions, the Mahominedan lAws j 
with respeet to Mahoiniiiedans, and the 
Hindu laws with respect to Hindus, 
were to be considered as the general 
rules by which the judges were to form 
their decisions, In tlje respective cases, 
it was 'laid down, the ’^Mahxmmedan and 
Hindu law-officers of the court were 
to attend and expound the law. 

In this noU* I have dealt only wdth 
the Mahominedan law-otticer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been sihui) essential in a criminal 
trial. In civil Ciisea he did not sit with 
the judge (at leiust in memory of man 
now living), hut the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahomniedau Law. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation of 1793, and is distinctly 
traceahle in the. Regulations down at 
least to 1821 . In fact he is named in 
the Act XI. of 18G4 (see quotation 
under CAZEE) aholi^hing Law-otHeers. 
But in many of Llie districts it 'would 
seem that he had very long before 1860 
practically ceased tf>V.xLst, under what 
circumstaiK’es exactly 1 have failed to 
discover. He had irotliiiig to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumahly not 
frernieut enough to justify his main- 
tenance in every district. A Pundit 
continued to he atta<!hed to the Sudder 
Dewamiy, an<l to him ipiestiona were 
referred by tlie District Courts wlien 
requi.site. Neither Pundit nor Moolree 
is attaclierl to the High Ctmrt, hut 
native judges sit on its Bench. It 
need only he added that, under Regu- 
lation III. of 1821, a magistrate was 
authorized to refer for trial to the 
Law-officer of his district a viirielv 
of complaints and charges of a trivial 
cliaracter. Tlie designation of tlie Law- 
officer was Mftnlam. (See ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FUTWA, MOOLVEE, MUFTY.) 

1780. —“That in all suits regarding in- 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religions usages or institution.^, the laws of 
the Koran wnth respect to Mahomnicdan.s, 
and those of tho Shuster 'with respect to 
Gentoos, .shall bo invariably adhered to. 
On all such occasions tho MolayieB or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to os pound 
tho law ; and they shall sign the report and 
assist in passing the decroo.'*— Jirgu/af ion 
pamd hy the 0,-0. and CmtncUy April 11, 
1780. 

1793.-<<II. The Law Officers of the 
Siidder Dewaany Adawlut, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 


the oourts of dreuit, and the iffiah and city 
courts . . . shall nbt be removed bat for 
inoapaoity or misoonduot. . . XIL 

of \m. 

In §§ it., y., vi. Gamy and are 

substituted for Law-Officer, 'but referring to 
the same person.^. 

1799.-“ IV. If the fhtwa of the law 
officers of tho Nizamut Adawlut declare,^ 
any person convicted of wilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahomedan 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
Nizamut Adaivbit shall notwithstanding 
sentence the prisoner to suffer death. . . . ' 
—Reg. VIII. of 1799. 

LAXIMANA, LAQUESIMENA^ 

&c., 3. Malay Laksainana^ from Skt. 
Uikshmana^ ‘having fortunate tokens' 
(which was the name of a mythical 
hero, brother of Rama). This was the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of tho 
force.s. 

1.511. — “'ITHcrouflod t*> ha in Malaca Hve 
principal dignities . . . the third Is Lassa- 
mane ; this is Admiral of tho Sea. . . 
Alfu*fptf>T(iufy by Rinhf iii. 87. 

c. -1539. 1"he King acconlingly sot forth 
a Fleet i»f two hundred Sails. . . . And of 
this Navy be made Gencriil the great Laque 
Xemena, his Admiral, of whoso Valor the 
Hist^>ry of the Iudia^t( hath spoken in divers 
places.”— 7^5/ in (/oyun, p. 38. 

155^1 — “Laesamana was harassed by the 
King to engage Bom Oarcia ; hut his reply 
was: against ike PortugufSe and their 

high-sidfd vnurfit it is impossible to engage 
ntUt, (ovj-ent Isiicbaras lilce ours. I^tP me 
{to €Uit)for I hiutr this people well, seeimj hour 
much blofd theg Joive cost me; gtnxl Jortune 
IS now with *kte, and I am about to avenge 
you, on. them. And .so he did.”— /lurro#, HI. 
viii. 7. 

[ 1615. — “On tho morrow I went to take my 
leave of Laxaman. whom all strangers* 
bu.sines.s are resigned.” — Poster, Letters, iv. 6.] 

LEAGUEB, s. The following use 
of tlii.s word is now ouite oh.solct<i, wc 
believe, in English ; out it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Lager- 
Bier, i.e. ‘beer for laying down, for 
keeping' (primarily in cask). The 
word in this stmse is neither in 
Minshew (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747. — “That the Storekeeper do pro- 
vide Leaders of good Oolumbo or Batavia 
arrack.*’—/'?. Rt. David Conm., May 5 (MS. 
Record in India Office). 

1782.— “Will bo sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondiield, at bis Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutcherry , . . Square 
and Globe Lanthoms, a quantity of Country 
Rum in Leaguers, a Slave Qirl, and a variety 
of other articles.”— /iu£/a OazeUe, Nov. 23. 
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LEOQVB, 8. We do not know what 
the woid xmid by the Abb4 Raynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for Uut^ a Dutch 
weight. 

1770.— “They (Dutch at the Cape) receive 
a still smaller proiit frotu 60 lecques of red 
'mnd, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The le^ue 
weiffhs about 1,200 iwiinas.” — IKiunul^ E.T. 
1777, i. 231. 

LEE, s. Chin. li. The ordinary 
Chinese itinerary nioasnre. Hooks of 
the Jesuit Missionaries generally in- 
terpret the nuKlern It as of a Uiague, 
winch gives about 3 ll to the mile ; 
more exactly, according to ^Ir. Giles, 
27t fl = 10 miles; but it evidently 
varies a grjod deal in dittereiit parts 
of China, and lias also varied in the 
course of ages. I’lius in the 8th cen- 
tury, data (pioted by M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, from Pore Gaubil, show that 
the ll was little more than J of 
an English mile. And from several 
concurrent statements we may also 
conclude that the li is generalised so 
that a certain inini>)er of //, genemlly 
l(X), stand for a day’s maich. [Arch- 
deacon Gray {(Viinuy ii. 101) gives 10 
li as the ei pi i valent of 3^ English 
miles ; Gen. Cuuiiingbaui {Arch, Rep. 
i. 305) asserts that Hwen Thsang con- 
verts the Indian yojanas into Cliinese 
li at the rfile (»f 40 li per yojiuia, or of 
10 ll per to.] 

1585. — “ By the .said booko it is found that 
the Chinos hauc uinoni^st them but only 
three kind of incasure.s ; the which in their 
Innguai^o arc eallod lii, and tcham^ 

which is as inueh as to say, or in effect, as 
a forlong, league, or iorney : the measure, 
which is called f/V, hath so much sp.aeo as a 
man’s voice on a plaine grounde may bee 
heardc in a quiet day, halowing or w hoping 
with all the force and strength ho may ; 
and ten of these liis niaketb a mt„ which 
is a great Sp:inish league ; ann ten pvn 
maketh a daye's iourney, which is calWi 
{cham, which maketh 12 (su) long leagues.*’ 
— Mendoza^ i. 21. 

1861.—“ In this part of the country a 
day’s march, whatever its actual distance, 
is called 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
bo taken os a measure of time rather than 
of distance.”— Cf>/. Sorely in J,R. Otog. ^Sec. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878. — “D’anrhs les clauses du contrat lo 
voyage d*une longueur totalo de 1,800 Us, 
ou 180 lieues,^devaits’effectuerou 18 jours.*' 

— L.RouMety A Traver» la Chine, 337. 

LEECnSEE, LYOHEE, s. Chin, 
and in S. China (its native region) 
2 K 


lauckij- the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium litekij Cambessedea 
(N. 0. Sapindaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success. The dried 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee^ is now 
common in London shops. 

c. 1540. — . . outra verdura muito mais 
fresca, o do molhor cheiro, que esta, a que 
08 rnituracs da terra chamSo lechias. . . .** 
— Pinto, ch. Ixviii. 

156,3. — “7?. Of the things of China you 
have not said a word ; though there they 
have many fruits highly prai.sed, such as 
are lallchlafl {lalixiiis) ana other excellent 
fruits. 

“O. T did not speak of the things of 
China, because China is a 3‘egion of which 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end. . . .” — f. 157. 

158.5. — “A 1.^0 they have a kindo of 
pliimrnc'i that they doo call lechias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
eate a great number of them.” — Parke* a 
Mendoza, i. 14. 

1598. ---'“There is a kind of fruit eaUed 
Lechyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another biste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, wheretif I have eaten.” — Lin- 
schutfH, 38; [Hak. Soc. i, 131]. 

1631 . — “ Adfertur ad nos pneterea fructus 
qiiidam lAitiren (read Lalces} vocatus, qui 
racematim, iit iiva*, crescit.”— «/ac. Bontii, 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1684. — “Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts.’* 
-Vtilentijn, iv. (China) 12. 

1750-52. — “ Leicki is a species of trees 
which they seem to reckon eitual to the 
sweet orange trce.«. ... It seems hardly 
credible that the country abmt Canton (iii 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 trl of dried leickis.”— Ofo/ 
Torenx, 302-3. 

1824.— “Of the fruits which thi.s season 
cdTers, the finest are leeches [sic) and mau- 
goes ; the first is really very fine, being a 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignac grape.” — Ilehei-, i. 60. 

c. 18,58. ~ 

“ Et bindis quo ton pied, sorti de la bn- 
Ixiuche, 

Fendait. rose, au herd du manchy (see 

, MUNCHEEL) 

A Tombro des lK>i.s noirs toufifus, et du 
Letchi, 

Aux fruits nioins iK>urpresque tabouebe.'* 
Leconte de Lisle. 

1878. —“. . . and the lichi hiding under 
a shell uf ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.” — Ph. 
Robinson, Jn My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879. —“ . . . Here are a hundred and 
sixty liehi fruits for you. . . .*’— Af. Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

LEMON, s. Citms iMdica, var. 
Limmum, Hooker. This is of course 
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not an An^o-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Ar. leim&n^ and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hina, we 
have both llm‘& and which last, 

at least, seems to be an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries give nimJbUka. 
In England we get the word through 
the Romance languages, Fr. limm^ It. 
limmey Sp. limony &c., perhaps Iwtli 
from the Crusades and from the Moors 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes; “The 
Malay form is limau, *a lime, lemon, 
or orange.' The Port, limdo may 
possibly come from this Malay form. 

I feel sure that limau, which in some 
dialects is limary is an indigenous word 
whicli was transferred to Europe.’'] 
(See LIME.) 

c. 1200. — “Sunt praeterea aliae arboros 
fructus acidos, pontici videlicet sapori.s, ex 
.se procreantes, quos appellant limones." — 
Jacobi df Vitriacoy Hist. liierosohjmy cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bongars. 

c. 1328. — “ I will only xiy this much, that 
this India, as regards fruit and other things, 
is entirely different from Christendom ; 
except, indeed, that there be lemons in 
some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours.” — Friar 
Jordaauty 15. 

1331. — “ Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aejua multum 
est yrudinibus ct sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapides non accipit rex, sea pro anim>\ sufi. 
semel vel bis in anno sub atjuas ipsos pau< 
peres ire permittit. . . . Et ut ipsi pauperes 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quemdam fnictum quern bene pistant, et i 
illo bene se ungunt. . . . Et cum sic sint 
uncti yrudines et sanguisugae illos offendere 
non valent,” — Fr. Oaaricy in Catkayj &c., 
App., p. xxi. 

c. 1333.— “The fruit of the mango- tree 
{al-anba) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
TOWO^er it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the Umon 
(o/definttli) in our country.” — Jbn BattUa. 
lii. 126. 

LEMON -GRASS, s. A ndropogon 
eitratuSy D.C., a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in perfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Grass Oily Oil of 
Verhenay or Indian Melissa Oil. Royle 
(Hind. Mediciney 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant gims, 
AndrofogtAt schoenanthusy L., according 
to him the irxdwot of Dioscorides. 
This last, which ^rows wild in various 
parts of India, pelds BUsa Oily alias 
0. cfGvnger-gra$s or of Geraniumy which 


is exjj^rted from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used in the adulteration of '^Otto of 
Rosea.” 

LEOPARD, s. We insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a great deal of controversy amoi^ 
Indian sportsmen, and also aiuoiig 
naturalists, as to whether there are or 
are not two species of tliis Cat, dis- 
tinguislicd by those who maintain the 
affirmative, as panther (F. pardus) and 
leopard (Felis leoparti us), the latter 
being the smaller, though by some 
these names are reversed. Even those 
who support this distinction of species 
appear to admit that the markings, 
hai)its, and general apj)earance (except 
size) of the two animals are almost 
identical. Jerdon describes tlie two 
varieties, ]>ut (with Blyth) classes both 
as one sj^ecies (Feh\ pardus). [Mr, 
Blanford tiikes the Siune view: “J 
cannot helj) suspecting that the 
dill’ereiictj is \'ery often due to age. . . . 

I have for years endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the two forms, but without 
success.” (Mamuuilia of India, 68 seq.)] 

LEWCHEW, LIT! KIU, LOO- 
CHOO, &c., Ti.p. Tlie name of a 
group of islands to the south of Japan, 
a name xiiuch more familiar than in 
later years during the 16th century, 
when their people habitually navigated 
the China seas, and \nsite(i the ports 
of the Archipelago. In the earliest 
notices they are perhaps niixt up witli 
the Japanese. [Air. Chaml»erlaiii writes 
the name Lumu, and says that it is 
pronounced Dtlrhtl by the natives and 
Hyukyu by the Japanese (Tilings 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in tlie “ Gold flowered 
loes” which appear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and which he supposes to be 
“a name invented for tlie occasion to 
describe some silk stuff brought from 
the Liu Kiu islands.” (Diary Ft. St. 
Geo. 1st ser. iii. 174).] 

1516. — “Opixisit© tbi« country of China 
thoro are many islands in the sea, and 
I>eyond them at 175 leagues to the east 
there is one very largo, which they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to Malaca 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
descriljo os great and wealthy merchants. 
. . . These islands are called Lequeos, the 
pecmle of Molaca say they are better mem 
andf greater and wealthier merchants, ana 
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better dressed and adorned, and more I 
honourable than the Chinese.” — -Barftoia, 
207. 

1540.*— ** And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, and what he would have, 
he answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of Siam [of the settlement of the 
Tanaucarim foreigners, and that ho came 
from Veniof^a] and as a merchant was going 
to traffique in the Isle of Lequios.”— Anto 
(orig. cup. X. xli), in Cogan^ 49. 

1653. — “Fernao Peres . . . whilst he re- 
mained at that island of Beniaga, csaw there 
certain junks of the people called Lequios, 
of whom be had already got a good deal 
of information at Malaca, as that they | 
inhabited certain islands adjoining that 
coast of China ; and he observed that the 
moat part of the merchandize that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold . . . 
and they appeared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese. . . .” — yfar/w, III. 
li. 8. See also II. vi. 0. 

this year) “a Portugal arrived 
at Jfa/atM, named J*^o d'Alm^'yda^ 

servant to the Grand Master of Sdnliago^ 
with a rich IVescnt, and letters from the 
Nimtaquim^ Prince of the Island of Tanix- 
nmaa^ directed to King Johi the third . . . 
to have five hundred Portuyah gninted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his 
own Forces, he might conquer the Island of 
LeqtliO, for which he would remain tributary 
to him at 6000 Kintals of C<jppcr and 1000 
of Livttin, yearly. . . — Pinto^ in (Jogutiy 

p. 188. 

1615. — “The King of Mashona (qu. 
SJunJiknui I) . . . who is King of the westor- 
most islands of Jn pan . . . hxs conquered 
the Leques Islands, which not long since 
were under the Governraont of China.” — 
Siinshnry, i, 447. 

,, “The King of Shashmn ... a 
man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islan<le8 called the Leques, which not 
long since were under the government 
of China. Leque Grande yeeldeth greate 
store of amber grcuoo <ff the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 16,000 [sic] ps. of 
coarse cloth, <us duttics and such like, per 
annum.” — LeXfrr of lUiphr. CoppindalL in 
Cocks, ii. 272. 

[ „ “They being put from laquea. 

. . /6ki. i,.l.] 

LIAMPO, u.p. Tins is the name 
which the older writers, especially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call Ning-Po, It is a 
form of corruption which appears in 
other cases of names used by the 
Portufmese, or of those who learned 
from tnem. Thus Ntmking is similarly 
called LaruJiin in the publications of 
the same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as Olam, 

^ 1540. — “Sailing in this manner we arrived 
eix dayes after at the Ports of Uampoo, 


which are two Islands one just against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Porttiaal* 
used their commerce; There they had 
built above a thousand houses, that were 
ovemed by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consols, 
udges, and 6 or 7 other kinde of Officers 
[cowt goveman^ dc Vereadores, k Ouvidor, 
k Alcaides, k' ontras seu ou tete Varas de 
Jiutifa ds Offidaes de RppubficaX where the 
Notaries underneath the publique Acts 
which thev made, wrote thus, /, suck a one, 
pnbliqiie Notarie of this Town of Idampoo 
for the King our Soveraign Lora. And this 
they did with as much conhdence and 
assurance as if this Place had been scituater) 
between Santo reni and Lishm ; so that there 
were houses there which cost three or four 
thousand Duckats the building, but both 
they and all the rest were afterwards de- 
molished fur our sins by the Chineses, . . 

— Pinto (orig. cap. Ixvi.), in CogAn, p. 82. 

What Cogan renders * Ports of LiainpOO ' 
is portas^ i.e.^ GaUs. And the expression is 
remarkable as preserving k very old tradi- 
tion of Eastern navigation ; the oldest docu- 
ment regarding Arab trade to Chinn (the 
Rffatioa, tr. by Rcinaud) says that the ships 
after crossing the Sea of Sanji * pass the 
Gates of China. Tha<e Gates ‘are in fact 
mountains washed by the sea ; between 
those mountains is an opening, through 
which the shi{>s fiass * (p. 19). This phrase 
was perha|i» a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves^see under BOCCA. 
TiaBIS. 

1553. — “The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Indies) terminates in a notable cape, 
the most easterly point of the whole con- 
tinent so far os wo know at present, and 
which stands about midway in the whole 
coast of that great country China. This 
our people call Cabo de IdamjM, after an 
illustrious city which lies in we bend of 
the capo. It is called by the natives Nimpo, 
which our countrymen have corrupted into 
Liampo.” — harrJf, i. ix. 1. 

16i»6. — ‘'Those .Junks commonly touch at 
Lyxnpo, from whence ‘they bring Petre, 
Gfehngs, and other Silks.” — Botpgear, in 
Jkdrympi*, i. 87. 

1701. ’-“The Mandarine of Justice arrived 
late last night from Limpo.” — Fra^wntarg 
MS. Records of China Factory (at Cnusau?), 
in 1 ndia Office, Oct. 24. 

1727. — “The Province of Cheguium, whose 
chief city is by some called Nimpoa^ 

and by others yinopoo.** — A. Hamilton, ii. 
283 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 282j. 

1770. — “To these axticles of importation 
may be added tln^o brought every year, 
by a dozen Chinese Junks, from Einoy, 
Idxnpo, and Canton." — Ragnaf, tr. 1777, 
i. 249. 

LIKIN, LEKIN, s. We l>orrow 
from Mr. Giles “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of o’ie cash per tael on all 
kinds of "produce, imposed with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the 
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I by the 

T*aiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
‘war tax\ . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of tlie Foreign con- 
cessions at the vafioiis Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” {Gloss. 
ofReJ ^erencey s.v.). The sfiine authority 
explains the term as “/t (Ze, i.e. a cash 
or of a tael)-mi)miy,” liecause of 
the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, but a provincial tfix levied by 
the governors of the ])roviiit;es, and at 
their discretion as to amount ; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeaJde. This luus been a 
chief difficulty in <'arryiiig out the 
Chefoo Agreement, which as yet has 
never been authoritatively interim‘ted 
OP finally ratified by lingland. [It 
was ratified in 1886. I’or the <*oii- 
ditions of the Agreement see Jiall, 
Thviujs Uhinesey 3rd ed. 629 seqq.] We 
quote the article of the Agreement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the chief difficulties, as heav- 
ing not only the amount to be [wiid, 
l)ut the line at which this is to be }iaid, 
undefined. 


1876.—“ Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas VVado will move his (lovernmont 
to sanction an arrangement differont from 
that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will bo obliged to have it taken 
cugnizanco of by the Customs, and de- 
posited in Bond . . . until such time as 
there is a sale f<')P it. The importer will 
then pay the liiritt' duty utKin it, aial the 
purchasers the likin : im order to the pre- 
vention of the evasion of the duty. 'Pho 
amount of likin to be collected will >>u 
decided by the different Provincial Oovern- 
ments, according to the circumstances of 
each .** — Agreement o/Cft^/uo. 

1676. — “ liti Chine est pai*scm€o d’nne 
in!init<i de pelits bureaux d’octrcji ^holonn^s 
le long des voics eommerciales ; Ics Chinois 
lea nomment Li-kin. C’^sst la .source la 
plus sure, et>^la plus productive des re von us.” 
— Rauuet, A Travers fa Chiney 221. 


lilac, s. This plant- ii;i me Ls 
eventually to be identified with anil 
fq.v.), and with the Skt. nffa, ‘of a 
aark colour (especially dark blue or 
black)*; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
in Asia^ as has l>een alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the body of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
this article). The Indian word takes, 


in the sense of indi^, in Persian the 
form lilang; in Ar. tni^ modified into 
Itlak and lihiky is applied to the lilac 
(Syrinqa spp.). Marcel Devic says tlio 
Ar. a^j. tilak has the modified sense 
‘ bleuatre.* See a remark under 
BUGKTNE. We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 
Uily-oak.' 

LIME, s. The fruit of the .small 
Citrus medica, var. acida. Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
aj»proacliing as it does v(*ry nearly to 
tlie fruit of the West India Lime." It 
is often not mucli bigger than a 
pigeon’s and one well-known 

miniature lime of this kind is chilled 
by the natives from its thin skin 
kaghazl nlinhily or ‘paper lime.* This 
.seems tf> l>ear much the sfime relation 
to the lemon tliat the miniature tliin- 
.skiuned orange, whieli in Londoji 
shops is called Tavgeriney beiirs to the 
“diiiia orange.” But lime is also 
n.sed >vith the characterising adjective 
for the Citrus medicUy var. LimdfUy 
Hooker, or Sweet lame, an insipid 
fruit. 

The word uf> doubt comes from the 
*Sp. and Port, /ma, w)»irh is from the 
Ar. lima; Fr. /'•‘mr, Pers. llmdy limfui 
(see LEMON). But |»robal»]y it came 
into English from the Portuguese in 
India. It is not in Minslnm (2nd ed. 
1727). 

{ 140t. — “And in thi‘i land of (iiiilan snow 

never falls, hf>t is it ; and it prc»tlnce.s 
abundance of citnjiis and limes and oi^uiges 
^ H(mt.ijus)."— Cfitvijo^ §1xxxvi. 

c. 1526. — “Another is the lime {fuuti), 
which is very plentiful. Its .size is about 
that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in 
shape. If one wh(> is yxiisoned l»oils and 
eats its libres, the injury done by the poison 
is averted.” — 328. 

1.563. —“It is a f.act that there are some 
Portugueso ao pig-headed that they would 
rather die than acknowledge that wo have 
here any fruit e(|ual to that of Portugal ; 
but there are many fniitf* here that bear 
the bell, a.s f«jr instance all the /rmtax de. 
espinh-o, For the lemons of those parts are ao 
big that they look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of flavour, especially 
those of Jhi^im ; whilst the citrons them- 
selves are much bettor and more tender 
(than those of Portugal) ; and the limes 
{limas) vastly better. . . .*’ — OarciUy f. 133. 

c. 1630.— -“The lie inricht ua with many 
good things; Buifolls, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 
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huge Batte . . . also with Omtiges, Lemoni, 
Lymet. . . •” — *5|V 7*. Herbert^ 28. 

1073. — '*Hero Asparagus flourish, as do 
IdmeSi Pomegranates, Genetins. . . — 

I\ifer, 110. ( “ J euneting *' f rom Fr . 

[or, according to Prof. Skeat, for jeanneton^ 
a diniin. from Kr. pt/onue df »S. Jmn,'\ 

1690.— “The island (Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepi*cr, Yams, 
Plan tens, Bonanoes, Potatoes, Oranges, 
LemonB, Limes, Pinc-ai»[*les, Ac. . . 
Ohhigtony 109. 

LINGAIT, LINGATET, LIN- 
GUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
DHABI, 8. Liwui-V,^ Can. 

Lingdyatit, ji iiu*in))er of a Hivaite 
sect ill W. and S. India, whose members 
wear tin* hiiya (see LINGAM) in a 
small gold or silver box: suspended 
round the nerk. Tlie sect WiXs founded 
in the 12lh cenlurv bv Bfis/iva. 
are also ciilled Jtinfjfona^nT Vlra Saiva^ 
and have various suhdixisions. [See 
NdsoUf Mndara^ pt. iii. 48 7. ; Munier 

JYiIlvm.% limhvwtiUmy 88.] 

1073.— *‘ At fluid •( in thi^* Kiiigdtan are a 
eastc called Linguits, who arc huried up- 
right.” -• Inib This i.s still their 

practice. 

Lingua is given as the name or title 
of the King •)! (Adumbum (see QUILON) 
in the 14th lenturv, bv Friar Jordauus 
(p. 41), wbicli might ’liavi* been taken 
to deriult* that lie belonged to this 
.st*(t; but t]ii.s seems never to have 
had foilin' n s in Malabar, 

LINGAM, s. 'J'his i.s taken from 
the S. Indian form of the word, which 
ill N. India is Skt. ami Hind, ‘a 

tiikni, .badge,’ &<•., thence the aym- 
hnl uf Si\a which is so extensively an 
ojijeet of worshiji among the Hindus, 
in the form of a cylinder of st^jne. 
The great idol of Somnath, de.stroyed 
hy Mahmud of (Iha/ni, and the object 
of so much romantic narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of this kind. In the 
c[iioUition uf 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of caste, 
which is certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, hut is probably a mistake as 
attributed in that setise to modern 
vernacular use. The man may have 
been a lingait (^pv.), so that his l>adgc 
was actually a figure of the lingam. 
But this clever authoress often gets out 
of her depth. 

1311. — **'rho steno idols called T.iny 
Mah^eo, which had been a long time 
established at tnat place . . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the horse of Islam 
bad not attempted to break. . . . Deo 
Narain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
80 high, that at one leap they reached the 
foot of Ijanka, and in that aflfright the lingv 
theniRclves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand oif.’*— -Amir A'Ai'jr/t, in 
Elliot, iv. 91. 

1616. — . . a>K)ve this there is elevated 
the figure of an idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they wor- 
ship with many Rui>erstition.s ; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degree that the 
heathen of Can.ara carry well-w^rought images 
of the kind round their necks. This abomin- 
able (ustoni was abolished by a certain 
(Dinara King, a man of reason and righteous- 
ness.” Dec. VII. iii. 11. 

1726. — “There are also some of them who 
w'ear a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. , . — Wi/entijn, Chnro.lA. 

1781. — “ These Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with .1 lamp hanging over the Liogham.” — 
liitdn€$^ 91. 

1799. — “ T had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet a number of little altars, 
with a linga of Mahildova upon them. It 
seems they are placed over the ashes of 
Hindu.s who have been burnt near the siiot.*’ 
—C<)Uhrooh\ in Lif^, p, If/i. 

1809.-- “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black .stone.”— /.rf. Valtmtia, i. 371. 

18H — . , two respectable Bmhmuns, 
a roan and his wife, of the secular order; 
who, having no children, had made several 
religious pilgrimage.s, performed the accus- 
tomed ceremonies to the linga, and consulted 
the divines.” — Fvrhea, Or, Mem, ii. 364; 
[2nd ed. ii. 4 ; in ii. 164, lingam]. 

I 1838.— “In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. G. got hold of a man's Lingnm, or 
badge of caste, and took it away .” — LeUerg 
/rmu AMadnis, 156. 

1813.— “The hom^ogo was paid to Idn- 
gamism. Q'he insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism. f.ingajnigni is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in ita moat pernicious 
form,"— Macau fay, Sp^^ch on of Sont^ 

nautJi, 

LINGUIST, s. All old word for an 
inter]»reter, formerly much used in the 
Eant. It long survived in China, and 
is there pvrliaps not yet obsolete. Prob- 
ably adopted from the Port. Nng^ia^ 
used for an interpreter. 

1551.-'“ To a llinna of the factory (at 
Goa) 2 pardaos montely. . . ."—S, BoMio, 
Tomho, 63. 

,, “To the lingaoa of this kingdom 
(Ormuz) a Portuguese ... To the lin^oa 
of the custom-house, a bramen.”— T^if. 194. 

[1612. — “Did Captain Saris’ Lingnltt 
attend ? Da«tve)'«, LdUrg^ i. 68.] 
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1700.—** I carried the Ungnist into a 
MerohanVs House that was my Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Remoraf that ston'd the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.” — 
A, Hamilton^ iii. 2M ; [ed. 1744]. 

1711. — **Liiigni8tB require not too much 
haste, having always live or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Herring.” 
— Locicyer^ 102. 

1700.— “I am sorry to think your Honour 
should have reason to think, that I have 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the Ntgrais^ in the | 
month of October 1759 ; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Lingnister for the 
King'i Officer who commanded the Party.” 
— ^Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George, 
from Antonio th>. Linguist^ in Dalrympfey i. 
396. 

1760-1810. — ” If the ten should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be indicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them.” — Regufations at 
Canton, from TTie Fanhvae at Canton, p. 29. 

1882. — ‘* As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of the.se 
officers made a communication to the Hop|^K>, 
it had to bo done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the dispatch was taken Iw 
a Linguist.”— CanJton, p. 50. 

LIP-LAP, s. A vul^T and dis- 
puting nickname given in the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasian^ and corresnond- 
to Anglo-Indian chee-cliee 
The pre^r meaning of Up-lap seems 
to be the iincoagulated pulp of the 
coco-nut (see Rumphiu^, hx. i. ch. 1). 

Skeat notes that the word is not 
in the diets., but Klinkert gives Jav. 
lap-lap, * a dish-clout.’] 

1768-71. — ‘‘Children bom in the Indies 
ore nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.” — Stavorinxis, E.T. i. 315. 

LI8HTEB, LISTEE, s. Hind. 
lishti, English word, *a Ust* 

LONO-CLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtings, 
or Lancashire calico ; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kind ex- 
ported to England, probably because 
it was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it mav have been a corruption or mis- 
apprehension of lunffi (see LOONOHEE). 
[Hiis latter view is accepted without 


question by Sir G. Birdwood (Rt^> m 
Old Rec., 224), who dates its introduc* 
tion to Europe about 1675.] 

1670.— “We have continued to supply 
you ... in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Calicoe trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth.” — 
Letter from Court of E.I.C. to Madras, Nov.. 
9th. In Notes and Kxts., No. i. p. 2. 

[1682. — “ . . . for Long cloth brown, 
English 72: Coved.s long A 2j; broad No. I. 

. . Pringle, Diary, Ft. iS7. iJeo, 1st »er, 
i. 40.] 

1727. — “ iSrtrfmujt, or JSaderass Patam, ii- 
small Factory beUuiging to the Dutch, to 
buy up long cloth.” — A. Jlaiiiilton, i. 358 ; 
[ed. 1744J. 

1785.— “The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists in long cloths of different colours.*' 
— Carraccioli’s Life of dice, i. 5. 

1865. — “ Lo^-cloth, as it is termed, is iho 
material principally worn in the Tropitw.” — 
Waring, Tropical "Resident, p. 111. 

1880.— “A Chinaman is probably the last 
man in the world to bo ttiken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth. ” — Pall 
Mall Hiidgei, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

LONG-DRAWERS, s. This is an 
old-fashioned equivalent for pyjamaE 
(q.v.). Of late it is confined l'^ the 
Madras Pre.sidency, and to outi ters’ 
lists. [Mosquito drawers were prol ibly 
like the.se.] 

[1623.—“ They wear a pjiir of long 
Drawers of the same Cloth, which cover not 
only their Thighs, but log.s also to the Feet.” 
— della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 43.] 

171 — “ Tlio better sort wear long 
Drawers, and a piece of Silk, or wrought 
C/alHco, thrown loose over the Shoulders.” — 
Lockyn-, 57. 

1774. — “. . . gave each private man a 
frock and long drawers of chintz.” — Forrest ^ 
V. to N. (Juiriea, 100. 

1780. — “ Leroy, one of the French huRiars, 
who had saved me from being cut down by 
Hyder’s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which 1 had great 
want of.” — Jlon. John Lindsay in Lives of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1789.— “It is true that they (the Srifcs) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and blue 
long draws.” — Note by Translator of Sdi 
Mutaqlverin, i. 87. 

1810.— “For wear on board ship, {miita- 
loons . . . together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
them.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 9. 

[1853.— “The Doctor, his gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawers.”- Campbell, Ola Forest 
Ranker, 3rd ed. 108.] 

(See PYJAKA8. MOGUL BREECHES,. 
8HULWAURB, SIBDRARS.) 
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LONO-SHOBBWpn), s. A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. — “This longdiore wind ia very 
disagreeable — a sort of sham sea-breeze 
blowing from the south ; whereas the real 
sea-breeze blows from the east; it is a 
regular cheat upon the new-coxners, feeling 
damp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
one.*’ — LfiUi'sfrom Madms^ 73. 

[1879. — “Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, prevail especi- 
ally near the coast.” — Stuart, Tiimev&lly, 8.] 

LONTA^s. The ])alm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on are called /onfar-leaves. 
Filet (Ko. f)179, ]). 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two j)alnis, viz. 
Borassus fahelliformis (see PALMYRA 
BRAB), and Livistona Umulifolia. [See 
CADJAN.] [Mr. Skeat notes that 
Klinkert gives — Lontar , metathesis 
of T07i4al^ lejif of the ial tree, a fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, horamm Bm 

is thus probably equivalent to the 
Malay daun, or in some dialects don, 
‘leaf.^ The tree itself is called p*hun 
^kun) tar in the E. coast of the Malay 
Pen insula, tar aiul tal bidng only vari- 
ants of the SJime word. Scott, Malayan 
Words; in English, p. 121, gives: 

Lontar, a palm, dial, form of dann 
tal {tal, Hind.),” (See TODDY.] 

LOOCHEE, B. This is often iised 
in Anglo- 1 nd. colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, lurhrhd, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with Intiya (see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in Band it rang 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 168) is Loochajee. 
The place at Matheran originally 
called Louisa Point” has become 
“ Loocha Point ! ”] 

[1829.--“, . . nothing-to-do lootehas of 
every sect in Camp. . . — Or, Sport. Mag, 
ed. 1873, i. 121.] 

LOONOHEE, s. Hind, lungl, per- 
haps originally Pers. lung and lunggi ; 
[but Platts connects it with lingo], A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as wliat the 
French csXipagm, %,e. a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
And tucked in at the upper edge, which 


is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it; or as a doth tucked be* 
tween the le^ like a dhoty (q.v.X 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. The Qantfm-e-Islam fuilher 
distinguishes between the lunggi and 
dhoti that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindus alone. This explana- 
tion must belong to S, India. [“ The 
lungi is really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
j a checked jiattern, but it is often used 
as a mggri (see PUGGRY), more es- 
pecially that known as the Kohat 
lungi** (Gooksony Mon, on Punjab Silk, 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Forbtut 
Watson, Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes, pi. iii. iv.] 

1653. — “Longui cst vne petite pi^e He 
linge, dont lc» tndiems se servent a cacher 
les parties naturolles .” — Be la Boulhije-h* 
Oovz, 529. Bill in the edition of 1657 it is 
given: “Longui est vn morceau de linge 
dont Ton se sert an bain en Turquie’* 
(p. 547). 

1673.— “The Elder sat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down t^ether 
to wa.«)h, having Limgiee about their Wastes 
only.”— Fryer, 101. In the Index, Fryer 
ex}>Uins as a “ W’^aste-Clout.” 

1726. — “Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pack, 14 cobidoi long and 2 
broad.” — Valent^jn, v. 178. 

1727. — . . For some coftrse che<^uered 
Cloth, called CamUiya (see COHbOY), 
Lungies, made of Cotton- Yam, the Natives 
would bring Knq>hant’s Teeth.” — A. Hawih 
ton, i. 9 ; [ed. 1/44]. 

,, (In Pegu) “ Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or IfUngee doubled fourfold, 
made f.'ist about the Middle. , . — Ibid, 

ii. 49. 

c. 1760.—“ Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff.”— CrVfWc, 
i. 143. 

c. 1809-10.— “Many use the Lunggi, a 
piece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 bi 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or thiee times round the waist, ana hangs 
down to the knee.” — F, Buchanan, in Eastern 
India, iii. 102. 

LOOT, s. & V. Plunder ; Hind, hit, 
and that from Skt. lotra, for lopfro, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder' ; [rather iu»f, 

‘ to rob n. The word appears in Stock- 
dale's Vocabulary, of 1788, as “Loot — 
plunder, pillage.” It has thus long 
betm a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquiaL But between the 
Chinese War of 1841, the Crimean 
War (1804-5X and the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-8), it gradually found acceptance 
ill England also, and is now a recog- 
nised constituent of the English 
Dktionary, Admiral .Smyth has it in 
his Naxdical Glossary (1867) thus : 
^‘Loot, plunder, or pillage, a term 
adopted from China.” 

1545. — St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal admoni.shing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Ijoot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
**Neminem patiaris amicorum tuurum in 
Indiam cum Praefectura mitti, ad regies 
pecuniaSy et negotia tractanda. Nam de illis 
vere illud scriptum capere licet : * Deleantur 
de libro viventium et cum justis non scri- 
bantur.’ . . . Invidiam tantum non cul{)am 
usus publicus detrahit, duin vix dubitatur 
fieri non mal^ quod inipunh tit. Ubujiie; 
semper, rapitur, congoritur, aufcrtur. Scmol 
captum nuiiquam rcdditur. Qui.s enumeret 
artes ot nomina, praedanim ? Kquidem 
inirari satis ncqueo, i^uot, practer usitatos 
modos, insolitis flexionihus inauspicatum 
illud rapiendi verbum ({uaedam uvaritiae 
barbaria conjuget ! *'-^JCpistolao, 

1667, Lib, V. Ep. vii. 

1842. — “ I boliovo 1 have already b)ld you 
that I did not take any loot -the Indian 
word for plunder— so that 1 have nothing 
of that^ kind, to which so many in this 
expedition helped themselves .so bountifully.’* 
— Colin Campftetl to his 8i.''ter, in 7>. of JA. 
Chjde, i. 120. 


,, “In the Saugor dtstrict the 
plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and ^lootiz^Tt’ as they call it.” — /nc/ian 
Adminuli'aiion of LA. jKUrnhoroityh, To the 
J). of Wellington f May 17, p. 194. 

1847. — “Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
]>ictures which he looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillo.s, all beautiful.” — I A. 
Malnuthurtf^ of an Ex-AIinuter^ i. 192. 


1868.-— “There is a word called ‘loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a venial character 
to what would in common F.ngli.sh be styletl 
robbery.” — Ld, Klgin^ iMter^ and Journals^ 
21 5 . 


I860.— “Loot, swag or plunder .” — Slang 

JM. 8.V. 


1864. — “When I mentioned the ‘looting* 
of villages in 1845, the word was printedin 
italics as little known. Unhappily it requires 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it ratlier common of late .” — Admiral W, H. 
Sniytk^ SgnoftsdSf p. .52. 

1875.— “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.”— r/ie Dilemma, ch. 
xxxvii. 


1876.—“ Public Bervanta (in Turkey) hare 
vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal loot.”— B/ocibMNxPs Mag. No. cxix. 
P. 116. 


1878.— “The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by stroD^ pa^es 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposition 
to loot and the facilities for looting are very 
great .” — Miss Bird, Golden Ch-ei'sonese, 34. 

1883.— “ ‘ Loot * is a word of Eastern 
origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
. . . the looting of Delhi has been the day- 
dream of the most patriotic among the Sikh 
race." — Bos. Smith's Life of lA. Ijxwence, 
ii. 245. 

„ “At Ta li fu . . . a year or two ^o, 
a hre, supposed to bo an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the 'J'ibetiin encampments 
which were then looted by the Chinese.” — 
0 filial Memo, on Chinese Trade loith Tibet, 
1883. 

LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s. 

a. A plunderer. Hind, lufi, lUtiyd, 
lutlxodUi. 

17.57." -“A body of their Lonchees (see 
LOOCHER) or plunderers, who are armed 
with clubs, pas-sed into the ComiMiny’s 
territory.” — Oniie, cd. 1H03, ii. 129. 

1782.- -“ Even the rascally Looty wallahs, 
or Mysorean hussars, who had just Issfore 
been meditating a general dcsertiun to us, 
now pressed upon our flanks and rear.” — 
Mmtro's Sarrative, 295. 

1792. — “The Colonel found him as much 
dismayed as if he had l>eon surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 
placing an ambuscade to catch al>out six 
looties.” — Lettrr of T. Aftinro, in A//'*. 

,, “This brnly (hor.se plumicrcra round 
Madras) had l>een branded generally by the 
name of Looties. but they had somo little 
title to a belter ap} dilation, fur they were 
. . . not guilty of those sanguiiiMry and 
inhuman deeds. . . Madras t'onrier, 

Jail. 26. 

1793. " “A party wa.s immediately wont, 

who released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy irons; anumg them was Mr. Kandal 
(^'iHman, a midshipman taken 10 years before 
by Sutfrein. 'I’he reTfiainder were private 
soldiers ; some of whom had l>ccn taken by 
the Looties ; (ithers were deserters. . . — 

JArmi's Narrattve, p. 1,57. 

b. A (lifforenl word istlie Ar. — Pew. 
Iftfiy, bearing a worse meaning, ‘one 
of the )>eople of Tiot,' and more gener- 
ally ‘ a blackguard.* 

[1824. — “They were singing, dancing, and 
making the lull all the livelong day.” — 
Ilajji liaJba. cd. 1851, p. 444. 

[1858.— “The Loutis, who wandered from 
town to town vdth monkeys and other 
animals, taught them to ca.st earth upon 
their heads (a sign of the deepest giief 
among Asiatics) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkb or 
Akhcheh.” — Ferrier, M. of the. Afghans, 101. 

[1883. — “Monkeys and l)aboonB are kept 
and trained by the Lfltis, or professional 
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butfooni .”— Modem Pertia^ ed. 1891, 

|>. 306.1 

The people of Shiraz are noted for 
a fondness for jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, includ- 
ing the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s sta vants sjieak 
of chavki-auki ffor chairs and tables), 
navJcar-chdkar (where both are liow- 
ever real words), ‘servants,’ Ifikrl- 
akri, ‘sticks and staves,’ and so fortli. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
(Modem PerHuiy p. 239). The late 
Minister, Kawaiii-ud-l)aiilat, a Shi- 
ruzi, was asked by tlie Sliali : 

“Why is it, KawS,!]!, that you Shirazis 
always talk of Kalmh-mtiboL and so on ? 
Y<»u always add a nonsense- word ; is it for 
euphony ^ " 

“Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may! be* 
your sacrifice ! No respectiiblo person in j 
Shiraz does so, only the ItLti-pUti says it ! ” | 

LOQUOT, LOQUAT, s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of Ohina and Japan, 
M'hich has been naturalised in India 
and in Southern Kvirojie. In Italy it 
is (‘ailed nespola ifiappomse (Japan 
medlar). It is KTiohotnia ja point Oj 
Lindl. The name is that ustid in 
S. Uhina, lu-kiihy pron. at Clanton lu- 
kv\ity and meaning ‘ rusb-oraiige.’ 
Klsewhere in China it is called pi-pa. 

[1821.— “The Lacott, a (’hine-^c fruit, not 
unlike ii ]»luni, was produced also in great 
plenty (at Uan^alorc) ; it is swoot ^^hen 
ripe, and both used for tsirts, and eaten as 
dessert.'’ — Mi.'tsiom in Mudrtt.'i and 
2nd ed. ITiW. ] 

1^78.- ... the yellow l^uat. pcach- 
fikinned and pleasant, but ]>rodigal of stones.’’ 
i*h. Pohi’usortj in J/i/ Indatu (tardni, 19. 
c. 1880. --“A loQuat tree in full fruit is 
>n>l»jvbly ii sifrht never seen in England 
lefore, but ‘the phenomenon’ is now on 
view at Kichmond. ('I’his was in the garden 
of liSidy Parker at Stawell House.) Wc are 
t^ild that it has a fiiio croji of fruit, com- 
prising about a dozen bum hes, each hunch 
being of eight or ten beautiful berries. . . 

— Newspnpt^r i ntting (murcf' last), 

LOBGHA, s. A small kind of vessel 
used in the (’hina coasting trade. 
(Hies explains it as having a hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
siils Chinese fashion, generally with a 
European skipper and a Cljiuese crew. 
The word is said to have been intro- 
duced by the Portuguese from S. 
America {Giles^ 81). But Pinto’s pas- 
Rfige shows how early the word was 
u.sed in the China seas, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
ckumy a sort of fighting ship, or Port. 
lanchtty our launch (2 N, d: Q. iii. 217, 
236).] 

1540. — “ Now because the Lorch {/orcha), 
wherein A nlonh de jFhria came from PatarM 
leaked very much, he commanded all his 
soldiers to {tasvs into another better vessel 
. . . and arriving at a Kiver that alxiut 
evening wo found tewards tho East, ho oast 
anchor a league out at Sea, >>y reason his 
dunk . . . drew much water, HO that fearing 
the Sands ... he sent C/jrlstorano Borralho 
with 14 Soldiers in the Lorch up the River. 

. . .** — (orig. cap. xlii.), Cogan, p. 50. 

,, “CM iste nos partemos deste lugar 
de Laito muyto embandeirados, com as 
gavio-s toldadas de )>ai1os de seda, ot os 
juneos e lorchas Co duas ordeus de jtavesos 
jxjr bauda ch. Iviii. ‘‘And so 

wc started from Ijaito all dressed out, the 
I t(»ps draped w'ith wilk, and the junks and 
1 lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
1 side.” 


1856 . . Mr. I^arkes reported to his 

supenor, Sir John Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
the fact.s in connexion with an outr^e 
which h«d been committed on a British- 
owned lorcha at Canton. The lorcha 
‘Arrow,’ employed in the river trade be- 
tween Canton and the mouth of the river, 
Commanded by an English captain and flying 
an Engli'sh flag, had been Iniarded by a 
j..arty of Mandarin.s and their escort while 
at anchor near Dutch Follv." - /’oe/yrr, //. 
of China, 1884, iii. 396. 

LORY, s. A name given to various 
brilJiantlv-coloured varieties of ]>ari'Ol^ 
which a IV found in the Mohuciis and 
other islands of the Archipelago. The 
word is a corr illation of the Malay nwri, 
*a ])arrot but the cornipliou seems 
not to be very old, as Fryer retains the 
correi't form. IVrliap.s it canie through 
the French (sec Lnillitr below). [Mr. 
Skeiit writer : “Awn is hardly a cor- 
rii])tion of niin; it is rather a jiarallel 
form. The two form.s a]>pear in 
diliereiit dialects. Nftri may have 
b(;(ui first introduced, and luH may be 
some dialectic form of it.”] The first 
(|Uotatiou .shown tlmt lories were im- 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. They are still imported 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured parrots.* [Can. panchavama- 
gini.] 


1613. — “And they use smaller ve.sselK 
I called lorchas and Igohjo (?), and these never 
I u«e more than 2 oars on each side, which 
j serve both fop rudders and for oar« in the 
] river traffic.”— UW mj / to de f. 
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c. 1330.—“ ParMa also, or popinjays, i 
after their kind, m every possible colonr, | 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise ." — Friar JoMan us, 29. 

c. 1430. — “ In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, atid some pai*ti-coloured 
which are called Nori, that is brilliant"— 
Conti, in India in the XVth Cent., 17. The 
last words, in Poggio's original Latin, are: 
“quos Noros appellant hoc est fucidos" 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pens. 7i Hr-- “ lu.i\ ” 

1516. — “ In these islands there are many 
coloured parrots, of very splendid coh>urs ; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
S^re, and they are much valued." — liarhosa, 

1555. — “There are hogs also w'ith homes 
(sec BABI'ROUSSA), and parats which 
prattle much, which they call NoriB." — 
Gairano, £.T. in Hakl. iv. 424. 

[1598. — “There cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas beyond Malacca a 
kind of hirdcs called NoyrM ; they are like 
Parrattes. . . — Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 
307.] 

1601. — “ Psittacorum ^ passim in sylvis 
multae turmac obvolitant. Sed in Moluc- 
canis Tnaulis i>er Malaccani avis alia, Noyra 
dicta, in Indiam imix^rtatur, quae ])sittuci 
facieui universim exprimit, quern cantu 
quoque adamussim uemulatur, nisi ((uod 
pennis rubicundis crehrioribus vestitur." — 
iDeBry, v. 4. 

1673. — “. . . C.\)ckato<xta and Newries from 
Bantam." — Fryer, 116. 

1682. — “The Lorys are aVx#ut as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 

. . . There are no birds that thu Indians 
value more: and they will .som€tiifio.v pay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . ." — Nieuhof, Zee 
en Lant-Reize, ii. 287. 

^ 1698. — “ Brought ashore from the Resolu- 
tion ... a Newiy and four vards of broad 
cloth for a present to the flavildar,’' — In 
Wheder, i. 333. 

1705. — “On y tnnivc de quatro sortes do 
perroquets, bvavoir, perroqueta, lauria, per- 
ruche«, Acacatori'^.” — Luillier, 72. 

1809.— 

“ *Twas Camden riding on his lory, 

*Twa8 the immortal Youth of Love." 

Kehama, x. 19. 

1817.— 

“ Gay sparkling loories, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blo.ssom.s of the coral-trco 

In the warm isles of India’s summer sea." 

AMau7m. 

LOTA* s. Hind, lotd. The small 
spheroidal brass pot wKich Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 


Indian application ; hut natives also 
extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (see 0HATT7 or QHURBA.) 

1810.—“. . . a lootah, or brass water 
vessel." — WiiHamsun, V. M, ii. 284. 

LOTE, s. Mod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ‘nofe.’ *A Imuk- 
notc ; sometimes called hclnklvt. 

LOTOO, s. Bunn. Hlwat-dliau, 

‘ Royal Court or Hall * ; the CJhief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
nominally of four Wungyls (see WOON) 
or Chief Ministers. Its name desig- 
nates more properly the place of 
meeting ; compare Star-CJuimher, 

1792. — “. . . in capital cases he transmits 
the evidence in writing, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consultation, 
whore the council of state assembles. . . — 

i^ymes, 307. 

1819. — “ The first and most re.spectable of 
the tribunals i.s the Lutt6, comprised of 
four presidents called Vunghi^ who .‘ue 
chosen by the R<>vereigii from the oldest 
and most experienced Mandarins, of four 
assistant.^, and a great chancery." — Sanger,'- 
mano, 164, 

1827.—“ Kvery royal edict requires by 
law, or rather hy usage, the .oanciioti of this 
council ; iudcofl, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, the 
acts of the llut d'hau being in fact con- 
sidered his acts." — Cavifurd's Journal, 401, 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, &<. s. A 

Chines*.*, title of respect, used by the 
older writers on China for a Chiueso 
official, much as we .still use numdurviu 
It is now so ^obsolete that Giles, we see, 
omiLs it. “It would almost seem, 
certain that this i.s tlie w'ord given as 
follow.s ill C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of 
the Foochow Dialect : * Lo~iia' . . . (iu 
Mandarin Lao-tye) a general appellative 
n.sed for an officer. It means ‘ Vener- 
i able Father’ (p. 215). In the Court 
I dialect Ta-lao-yd, ‘Great Venerable 
Father * is the appellative used for any 
officer, up to trie 4th rank. The ye 
of this expre.ssioii is quite different 
from the tyd or tia of the former ” 
(Note hif M, Terrien de Ut Oouperie)- 
Mr. Bai»er, after giving the same ex- 
planation from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Ainoy Diet, adds : “ It would seeni 
I ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally 
known in China as Fu^mu-kuaft^ 
* Parental Officers’ (lit. ‘Father*and« 
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Mother Officers’) and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government.” 

0 . 1560.--** Everyone that in China hath 
any office, command, or dignitie by the 
King, is called Louthia, which is to say 
with us SfRor.'* — GaspardAi LVuz^ in Purchu^ 
iii. 169. 

„ ** I shall have occasion to speake 

of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loiitea ; I will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth. Luntm is as 
muebe as to say in our langiiago as Syr. . . .** 
— Cfaleoito Ptreyrii^ by R. \Vilhs^ in JiakL ii. , 
[ed. 1810, ii. 548]. 

1585. — “And although all the Kinge’s 
officers and justices of what sort of a<lminis- 
tration they are, bo genemlJy called by the 
name of Loytia ; yet euerio one hath a 
spcciall and a particular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his office.” — Alrndozn, tr. by 
Ii. Parke, ii. 101. 

1598. — *'Not any Man in Vkma is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for hi** learning 
and knowledge, such ns they that servo at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same. They arc called Loitiaa and 
Mandorijns .” — LivnihoU n, 39; [Hak. Soc. i. 
133]. 

1618. — ** The t'hina Capt. had letters 
this day per way of Xaxina (see 8ATSIJMA) 

, . . that the letters I sent are received by 
tho*noblemcn in China in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, np^winted to com fur 
Japon. . , JJiary, ii. 44. 

1681.— “They call . . . the lords and 
gentlemen Loytias. . . de Ai 

Riiente, Cotnprndiv, 2t3. 

LOVE-BIRD, s. The bird to which 
tbifl name, is applied in Bengal is the 
pretty little Lorirnlus vernaih, 

SpaiTinan, called in Hind, lofhtn or 
* pendant,'’ because of its quaint habit 
or sleeping su.spciided by tlie claws, 
head down ward .s. 

LUBBYE, LUBBEE, s. [Tel. L<ihh\ 
Tam. llappai]; according to C. P. Brown 
and the Madras Glass, a Dravidian 
corruption of ^Arahi. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulman.s in 
creed, but speaking Tamil, .supposed 
to be, like the MoplallS of the west 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigranU 
by inter- marriage wdth native women. 
“There are few classes of natives in S. 
Indio, who in energy, indu.stry, and 
perseverance, can compete wdth the 
Lubbay ” ; they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling b^ds, precious stones, &c. 

1810.— ** Some of these (early omimnts 
from Kufh) landed on that i)art of the 


Western coast of India ^mlled the Concan ; 
the others to the eastward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of the former are the 
Nevayets; of the latter the Lubb8 ; a name 
probably given to them by the natives, 

I from that Arabic particle (a modification of 
Lubbeik) corresponding with the English 
fi£re I am, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The LubM pretend to one com- 
mon origin with the SetayrUi, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-maiiiage 
with the natives ; but the Nerayrtt affirm 
that the Lubb5 are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of thjs very numerous 
clas.s, and in their stature and form, a 
strong resemblance to the native.s of Abys- 
sinia.” — n'lVX*.?, Hist. Sketrlus. i. 243. 

1836.— ** Mr. Boyd . * . describes the 
Moors under the name of Vhollas (see 
CHpOLIA) ; and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designute.s them by the appellation of 
Lubbes. Ibese epithets are however not 
admissible ; for the former is only confined 
to ii particular sect among them, who are 
rather of an inferior grade ; and the latter 
to the pric.sts who officiate jn their temples ; 
and also as an honorary affix to the proper 
names of .some of their chief men .” — Simon 
Casie. Chitty on the Moors of Ceyhm, in J.R. 
As. .W. lii. 338. 

1868. “-“ Tlio LabbeiB are a curious caste, 
said by some to bo the descendants of 
Hindu:* forcibly converted U) the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ngo. it seems most 
prolmble, however, that they are of mixed 
blood. They are, comparatively, a fino 
strong active race, and generally contrive 
to keep themselves in ca.sy circumstances. 
Many of them Jive by traffic. Many are 
smiths, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fi.«hcrmen, boatmen and the like, 

. . — yehoif. Maiihfa Manual, Pt. ii. 86. 

1869. ”-! n a paj^er by Dr. Shortt it is 
.stilted thill the Lubbays arc found in largo 
numl»ers on the I'^iist (\ia.st of the rcninsula, 
between Pulicut and Ncgap-abim. Their 
headtpiarters are at Nagoro, the burial 
place of their patron .saint Sagttri ADr 
Stihtb. They excel a^ u'.crchanta, owing to 
their energy and industry. — In Trans. Ethn. 
Soe. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

LUCKERBAUa, s. Hind, lakrd, 
htgrd, lakarhagghd, lagarhagghd, ‘a 
liyeua.* The foiui lakarbaghd is not 
in the older dict.s. but is given by 
Platts. It is familiar in Upper India^ 
and it occurs in Hick^ifs Bengal Gazetit^ 
June 24, 1781. In some parts the 
name is applied' to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buchanan shows. Tliis 
is the case among the Hindi-speaking 
people of the Himalaya alk> (see 
Jerdon). It is not clear what the 
etymology of the name is, lahar, lakril 
meaning in their everyday ^nse, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 
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Hind, and Malir., in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated,’ and tliis may he the sense 
in which it is aj)i)lied to the hyena. 
[More probably the name refers to the 
bar-like stripes on the animal.] 
Another name is ' Imrvtnjh^ or (ap- 
]»arently) ‘bone-tiger,’ froi»i its habit 
of gnawing bones. 

c. 1809. — “ It was sKiid not to bo un- 
common in the southern parts of the district 
(Bhagalpur) . . . but though I have offered 
ample rewards, I have not been able to 
procure a specimen, dead or alive ; and the 
iropM'd is culled iit Mungger Lakravagh.*" 

, , * ‘ The hyaena or Lakravagh in this 

district bos ucejuired an uncommon degree 
of ferocity.” — F. Buvhanun^ Eiixtern India^ 
iii. 142-3. 

[1849. — “The man seized his gun and 
shot the hyena, but the ‘lakkabaUa ’ got 
^jff.” — Mrs. Mackenzie. Llfr in the Mission. 
ii. 152.] 

LUCKNOW, n.p. Proj^erly Lnhh- 
nau; the well-known ca]dtal of the 
Nawfibs and Kings of Oiulli, and the 
residence of the Oliief Commissioner 
of that British I'rovince, till the ottice 
was united to that of the Lieut.- 
Goveriior of the X.W. Provinces in 
1877. [Tlui name appears to be a 
corruption of the ancient Lahthmunn- 
mti^ founded by Lakshviniuiy brother 
of Raniachaiidra of Ayodhya,] 

1.528. — “ On Saturday the 29th of the latter 
JemiUli, I reached Luknow; and having 
surveyed it, jfassed the river OOmti and 
encamped.”— p. 381. 

[c. 1590. — “Lucknow is a large city on 
the banks of the (iiiinti, dolightful in its 
surroundings.’*— 7//, ed. Jorrett. ii. 173.] 

1663. — “ In Aijra the floll.i.nders have also 
an House. . . . Formerly they had a g<»od 
trade there in selling Scarlet ... as also 
in buying th‘)so c'oth.s rif Jclapour and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
Affm. where they also keep an house. . . 

' -/!»•/» <V, E.T. 94 ; [ed. Constable. 292, who 
identihes JeUiponr with .Jalalpur-Nahir in 
the FyzabiUl district.] 

LUDDOO, s. H. laihjft. A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of l>alls 
of sugar and ghee, mixt with wheat 
and ^am dour, and with cocoanut 
kernel rasped. 

[1826. — “ My friondfl . . . called mo boor 
ke luddoo, or the great man’s sport.” — 
l*amlurang Uvtiri. ed. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828. — “When at large we cannot even 
get rabri (porridge), but in prison we oat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat}.**— -7W, Aniuals^ Cal- 
cutta re]»rint, ii» 185. J 


LUQOW, TO, V. This is one of 
those imperatives transfornied, in 
Anglo-Indian jargon, into infinitives, 
ivhich are referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEBOW. H. inf. lagd^nd^ im- 
perative lagd-o. The meanings of 
lagdnd. as given by Shakespear, are; 
“to ajiply, close, attiicb, join, fix, 
affix, ascribe, iini)r)se, lay, add, place, 
put, ])laiit, set, shut, .s}>read, fasten, 
connect, plaster, put to work, employ, 
engage, ust% impute, ivj>ort anytdiing 
ill the way of scandal c^r malice” — 
ill which long list he has omitted 
one of tlu‘ most common uses of the 
verb, in its Anglo-Indian form lagoWy 
which is “to lay a ])oal alongside the 
shore or wharf, to nmor.” Tin*, fact is 
that Icufdnd is tlie active form of the 
neuter verb lag-nd. ‘to tfmcb, lie, to 
be in contact witli,’ and used in .'ill the 
neuter senses of which IngAinJ expresses 
the tr;insitive ‘-enscs. I besides neuUir 
Ingudy active lagdnd, wo have a 
siMondarv casual \erb, Itgirdndy ‘to 
cause to apulv.’ vS:c. Lagud. Iwjdad 
are presumahly the same words as onr 
lie, and lay, A.-S. linjnn. and lergany 
mofl. Germ, liegen and legen. And the 
meaning ‘lay’ underlies all the senses 
which Sliakesj»ear gi\es oi Utgd-nd. 
[See Sketd, Cofivisr Etym. Diet. s.y. lie.] 

(18.39. — “’('hey lugftoed, (^r^\t;ro fastened, 
about a (jiiiirtcr of a 'iiile l)cIow u>. . . .” — 
Jkiruhon, Trarif.'iin f ’/gt/r Enhn. ii. 20.] 

LUMBEEDAR, s. Kind. /«m- 
harddr, i won I f»»rin(Ml from the 
Engli.sh word ^ 'nnin her ^ with the Pers. 
termination -ddr, and meaning properly 
‘the man wlio is n-gisten-u by a 
number.’ “ The registered re])resenta- 
tive, of a coparcenary foinmiinitv, who 
is re.s|M)n.sible for Govcrninent revenue.” 
{Carmgy). “ The cult iv.itor w ho, either 
on his own account or a.s the repre- 
sentative of other memlx'rs of the 
village?, ]iay.s the Government dinss and 
i.s regi.stered in the C^dlector’s Roll 
according to lijs number ; as the repre- 
sentative of the rest he may hrdd the 
office by de.scent or by election.” 
(Wilson). 

[1875. - “. . . (‘hobi Khan . . . was 
oxceodingly useful, and really frightened 
the astonished LambadarB.”— AIhmU 
of tdnow, 97.] 

LUNGOOB, Si Hind, langur^ from 
Skt. langulin, ‘caudatiis.* The great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
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l»y Hindus, and identified with the 
munkey-god Honuman. The genus is 
Preshytes, llliger, of which several 
species are now disciuiiiinated, but the 
difierences are small. [See Blcmfordy 
MammUia^ 27, who classes the Langilr 
as ^emnojyithecus mtf.Uns.'] Tl»e animal 
is well described by Aeliaii in the 
following o notation, whicli will recall 
to many wnat they have witne.ssed in 
the suburbs of Benares and otlier great 
Hindu (*itie.s. The Luwjnr of the 
Praaii is /^ Knidlux. 

c. ZW. -** AiDon^? the Prasii of India they 
my that there exists m kirul of .ape with 
human iiitcllif^cace. I'ho'-c animals seem to 
be about the size of llyrc.'uiian d(^s. Their 
front hair looks ail jfrown tojrether, and any 
one ignorant of the truth w<»uld s.'iy that it 
was dressed artilinallv. Tlie beard is like 
that of a satyr, and tlic tail stront^ like that 
of a lion. All the rest of the bt>dy is white, 
but the head an<l the tail are red. 'ITicse 
creatures are tame and jjeiitle in character, 
but by race and manner of life they are wild. 
They go alsmt in c^o^^ds in the stiburlis (»f 
l.oittyf (now I.atagt‘ is a city <jf the Indians) 
and cat the boiled rice that is put out for 
them by the King’s <irder. Every day their 
dinner iv elegantly -set tmt. Having eaten 
their till it is said that they rctnin to their 
[Miroiits in the woods in an orderly manner, 
and never hurt anybody tlmt they meet 
by the vi’Ay.” A^(tan^ Ih ^at. An»nmf. 
xvi. 10. 

1825. An alarm vvas given by one of the 
sentries in etinseqiience of a halnsui drawing 
near his piM. The charaeter of the intnider 
wa.s, however, ''oori de1octe<l by one of the 
Suwarrs, who on the Sejitw’s repo.itiug hi?' 
oiclaiiiatiofi of the broken English ‘ Wh<» 
goes 'ere ? ’ s;iid with .a laugh, * Why do you 
challenge the lungoor? ho cannot .answer 
you.' —//&herj ii. -Sri, 

18,59. ' ‘M found myself in imnieduvte 
j»ro.\imity to a .sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and mo.'*t human- 
like monkeys T bad ever seen. 'I’here were 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe id snowy whisker.’’ 
— ■Leit*in, A Ft\j om the Wheel ^ 49. 

1884.— “Less iiitere.sting personally than 
the giblion, but an animal of very developed 
social instincts, i.s SmitutpUhentx entrtlu^j 
otherwise the Bengal langur. fHe) fights 
for hw wives according to a cust(»ni not 
unheard of in other cn.se.s ; but what is 
I'leculiar to him is that the vanquisbcil ni.alcs 
‘ receive charge of all the young (»uos of 
their own sex, with whom they retire to 
some neighbotiring jungle.’ Schoolniastcrs 
and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession ." — Saturday 
/fw., May 31, on Stmvdalf'i Noi, //wf. of 
MawMaiia tf Indian Ac. 


LUNGOOTT, s. Hind. hngotL 
The original application of this word 
seems to be the scantiest modicum of 
covering worn for decency by some of 
the lower classes when at work, and 
tied before and behind by a string 
round the waist ; but it is sometimes 
applied to the more ample dhoti (see 
DHOTT). According tfj It. Driunniond, 
in Guzerat the “ Langoth or Lungota ” 
(as he writes) is “a pretty broad piece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the breecli 
by men and Ixiys bathing. . . . The 
diminutive is Langotee, a lone slip of 
clotli, stitched to a loin band of the 
same stuff, and forming exactly the 
T bandage of English Surgeons. . . 
This distinction is probably originally 
correct, and the use of Uinguta ]»y 
Abdurrazzak would .agree with it. 
The ii-se of the wf»rd has spread to 
some of the Indo-Chinese countries. 
In the (quotation from Mociiuet it is 
fij)]‘lied in sjieaking of an American 
Iiidian near the 11. Amazon. But the 
writer had been in India. 

c. 1 422. ‘ ' The blricUs of this country have 

the hcnly nearly n;ikod : they wear only 
banrlugcs round the middlefxillecl lankoutail, 
which descend from the navel to rIkivo tho 
knee.*’ -AMurru:idA‘f in Jndhi n\ XV. Ctsnt. 
17. 

I52t>.-- “Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about uakeib ITiey tie on a 
thing which they call a langoti, which Ls a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from tho navel, as a cover to their naked- 
iic-vs. Ikjlow this ]»ciidant modesty-clout 
is another .slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fa.sten before to a .string that tie.s on 
the langoti, and then pa.<.^iiig the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of tho langoti behind.” 
—Itaher, 883. 

c. 1609. — “beur capitaine auoit fort 
Ixinno fa^'on, encore qu'il fust tout nud et 
luy soul auoit vn langoutin, qui est vne 
petite piece de coton pointo.’’- Mucquttt 77. 

1658. -“Langouti e.st uno pi^ede lii^e 
dont les Iiidou .se semen t St cacherles partie.s 
naturcUes . " — JJe la Boulfayr-fK-Gouif ed. 
1657, p. 517. 

[1822.— “The boatmen go nearly naked, 
seldom w'carin^ more than a lai^futty. ..." 
— ITfif/ticr, FijUen Years in Jndia, 410.] 

1869.— “Son costume so compose, comme 
celuj de tons les Camlxalgions, d’uiie veste 
courto et d’un langouti.^’— des Deux 
A/ondrjt, Ixxix. 854. 

“They wear nothing but the Uuigoty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand's breadth fastened 
to it in front.”— (/ir/. /oif), p. 26. 
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LUNKA, iLp. Skt. Lanka. The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also ‘ an island * in general. 

, s. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of 
tobacco grown in the ‘islands^ (the 
local term for which is lanfui) of the 
Godavery Delhi. 


M 


MA-BAP,s. I ma-bup haikhnihf. 
wand ‘You, my Lord, are my moth el- 
and father ! * This is an address from 
a native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
oliey an order, which the young mhih 
hears at first with astonishment, but 
soon as a matter of course. 

MABAR, n.p. The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India which we call Coro- 
inandcl. The word is Ar. ‘ the 

ferry or crossing-place.* It is not cleiir 
how the name came to be, applied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its \yoTt% or be- 
cause it was the place of crossing to 
(^ylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some ! 
native name. [The Madras Gloss, says 
it was so called because it was the 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also see Logan^ Malabar^ i. 
280.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. — “I saw in the hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours. . . . 'Ihe merchant told 
me . . . that these mats were woven of 
the Indian plantain . . . and that they 
sold in IbiMiT for two dinars apiece.’* — Aba- 
Relation de CKgypUy p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex- 
tracted from Chinese official annals regard- 
ing ^e coipmunications, in the time of 
Kublai Kaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa^^rh.— (See 
pp. 600-605). 

c. 1292. — “When yon leave the Island 
of Mian and sail westward about 60 miles. 


you come to the great province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the Greater : it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
land.” — Marco PolOy Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 13(X). — “The merchants export from 
Ma’bax silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large 
pearls are brought from the soa. The pro- 
ductions of this country are carried to 'Ir&k, 
Khorilsllii, Syria, Ku&sia and Europe.” — 
RtusfndiMlny in /CUioty i. 69. 

— “In the beginning of this year 
(703 H.), ihc Miiliki-’Aaim, Takiu-d-din . . . 
departed from tho country of Hind to the 
passjige (ma'httr) of corruption. Tho King 
of Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his property 
and wealth, but Malik Mu’aw/ain Sir^ju-cf- 
din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill^ by tho payiueiit of 200,000 dinars, 
not only obntiiied tho wealth, but rank also 
of his father.”— I rfw.s-rf/', in KUioty iii. 45. 

1310. — “The country of Ma’bar, which is 
so distant from Dehli that a man travelling 
with all expedition coiihl only reach it after 
a journey of 12 mouths, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached.” — 
Annr Khnsrdy in Elliot, iii. 8'5. 

c. 1330. — “The third part (of India) is 
Mu'har, which begins some three or four 
da\s» journey to the eastward of Kaiilam ; 
this territory lies to tluj east of Malaliar. 

. . . It is stated that tho territory Ma’bar 
begins at the Cape Kumhari, a name which 
applies both a nioiintuin and a city. . . . 
Biyyarduwal is the residence of the Prince 
of Ma'bar, f<‘>r whom horses are im(x>rtcd 
from foreign countries.” — Af'tdfeda, in</i7fl»*- 
meisfery p. 185. We regret" to see that 
M. Guyard, in his welcome completion of 
Hcinaud'stranslatioivof Abulfeda. absolutely, 
in .some places, substitutes “Coromandel” 
for “Ma’bur.” It is French fashion, but a 
bad one. 

c. 1498. — “Zo doser slat Kangera anlen- 
den a!io Kouff.s<-byff die in den landen zo 
dovii hauen, ind lijcht in cyncr provincie 
Moabar genant.” — PUgerfaiirt des Ritters 
Arnold von J/arff (a fiction-monger), ji. 140. 

1753. —“Scion cot aut/u-itt? le jMiys du 
continent qui fait face il Tile de Coilan eet 
Maabar, ou le grande Indc : ot cette inter- 
pretation de Marc-Pol eat autant phw juste, 
quo muka est un terrnc Tndien, et propre 
m5ine k quolquea languea Scyth^ues ou 
Tartares, pour Higiiificr grand. Ainni, Maa- 
bar signifie la grande region." — D^AnvilUy 
p. 105. The great Geographer is wrong ! 

MACAO, n.p. 

a. The name applied by the Portu- 
guese to the small |>eiiinsula and 
the city built on it, nc«ir the mouth 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1567, The jplace is 
called hy the Chinese KgainmAn 

S jftto, ‘bay or inlet,* Afdn, ‘gate*). 

e Portuguese name is alleged to he 
taken from A^md-ngap, ‘the Bay of 
Ama,’ i.e. of the Motlier, the ao-c^ed 
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* Queen of Heave.n,’ a patroness of sea- 
men. And indeed Amacao is an old 
form often met with. 

c. 1567. — ‘*Hanno i Portogheai fatta vna 
picciola citt^e in vna Isola vicina a* i liti 
della China chiamato Biaohao . . . ma i 
datii sono del della China, e vanno a 
pagarli a Canton, bellifwima cittitde, e di 
grande iniportanza, distante da MivrAao due 

5 iomi e mezzo.” — Cesar6 dt' Faderid^ in 
iamittio, iii. 391. 

c. 1570. — ‘*On the fifth day of our voyage 
it i^leased God that we arrived at . . . 
Lampacaii, where at that time the I^ortuffah 
exercised their commerce with the ChinetfiSj 
which continued till the year 15.^>7, when the 
J ftmdarinxxA Cun ton ^ at the requc'<t the 
Merchanifl of that Country, gave us the i>ort 
of Macao, whore the trade now is ; of which 
plivco (that was but a desart Hand befcire) 
our countrymen made a very gfKjdly planta- 
tion, wherein there were hnuses w’ortli three 
or four thousand Duckats. together with a 
Cathednit Church. . . in 

p. 315. 

1584.— ‘‘^rhore was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the barefoote friars of 
S. Francis, who vnders landing the great 
and good desire of this king, did sende him 
by cortaine Portugal men-hants ... a cloth 
whereon was iKiinted the day of iudgemont 
and hell, and that by an oxcollont work- 
man.” — Mmdo'a, ii, 394. 

1.585.— “Tliey came to Amacao, in luly, 
1585. At the .same time it seasonably 
hapned that LuisUan. was comniandeil from 
the court to pn>cure of the Strangers at 
Amacao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King." — From the J^mit .■WcoantSy in 
Purchase iii. 330. 

1.599 ... — ^‘Amacao.’* See under 
MONSOON. 

1602. — “Being come, jus hercU>foro I 
wrote your Worship, to Macao a city of 
tho Portugals, adjoyning to the firmo Land 
of China, where there is a Colledgu of our 
Company.”— Ijettor from Diego de Pantoia, 
in Purchast iii. 350. 

J 1611.—“ There came a Jesuit from a place 
led Langasack (see LANQASAQlJE), 
which place the Carrack of Amakau yearly 
was wont to come.” — Dancerr^ Letfersy i. 146. J 

1615. — “ He adviseth mo that 4 juncks arc 
arrived at LaJOgasaque from t.*hanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chopo. ’’—Obex's 
JHaryt i. 35. 

[ „ “. . . carried them prisoners a- 

Ijoard the great ship of Amacan.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 46.] 

1625. — “That course continued divers 
yoeres till tho Chinois growing lesse fearo- 
full, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Pemnsula. to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll, which still remained to be 
eeene, called Ama^ whence tho Pemnsula 
was cidled Amacao, that is Amas Bay/’-* 
JPurchaa, iii 819. 


b. UAOAO, MAOOAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu Biver 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

• 

1554. — “Tho hutr (see BAHAR) of 
contains 120 bi^as, each bi^a 100 ticals 
(q.v.) . , — A, Nunes, p. 39. 

1568. — “Si fa commodameute il viaggio 
sino a M acca o distante da Pegu dodeci 
miglia, e giii si sbarca.”— Cej. Federiei, in 
Rainusio, iii. 395. 

1.587. — “FrfJin Ciriou we went to Macao, 
Ac.” — R. Ftteh, in JIakL ii. 391. (See 
DELING). 

1.599. — “The King of Arrujcan is now 
ending his buHincs.s at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence tho Silver which the King 
of Tumju had left, exceeding three miliion^' 
— iV. PimenUi, in P an'hkSyViX. 1748. 

MAOABEO, s. A tcriii applied by 
old voyagers to the phenomenon of 
the hort, or great tidal wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of (’ambay, 
and in the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is usc*d by them as if it were 
an Oiieutal word. At one time we 
were dis]>o.si*d to think it miglit be 
the *Skt. word makara, which Ls applied 
to a inytliologioal sea-monster, and to 
the Zodiacal sign (.Capricorn. This 
might ea.sily have liad a mythological 
association with the furious) jiheiiome- 
non in qiicHtiou, and several of the 
names mven to it in various parts of 
the world .‘leeni due to assof‘iatioiis of 
a similar kind. Thus I he old English 
word Oegir or Eagre for the bore on 
the Severn, wliicb occurs in Drayton, 
“seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oegir, the god of 
the stormy sea.”* [This theory is re- 
jected hy \N.E.D. s . v . Fiagre.] One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
is Memllvd, ‘ The Bam ' ; whilst in 
modern Giizerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghord^^ 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of them.” t But nothing 
could illustrate the mturahms of such 
a figure as makttra, applied to the bore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p. 401)^ 
which was evidently penned mthout 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 


* See an interesting paper in the Satuurdaiff 
Review of Sept 29, 1888, on Le ifasoaret, 
t Other names for the liore in India are ; Hind. 
hummR, and in Bengal 8dn. 
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orimn of the name, and which indeed 
iiiaKes no reference to the Indian 
name, but only to the French names 
of which we shall presently speak : 

** Compared with what it used to l)o« if 
old descriptions may l>e trvistcd, the Mas- 
caret is now stripped of its terrors. It 
resembles the threat nature-force which used 
to ravage the valley of the Seine, like vne of 
the mytkieaf ilragvm wkick^ (is feyends tell^ 
laid whole districts icaste^ about as much as 
a lion confined in a cage resenihles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.” 

Take also the following : 

1885. — “ Here at his month Father Meghna 
is 20 miles broad, with islands on his breast 
as large as English counties, and a great 
tidal bore which made a daily and ever- 
varying excitement. ... In deep water, 
it jiassod merely as a large rolling hilhw ; 
but in the shallows it rushed along, roaring 
like a crested and devouring monster, before 
which no small craft could live.” — lA.-VoL 
T, Zeit’tn, .1 My on tluj 161-162. 

But unfortunately wc can Hud no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenonioiion in India hy the narne of 
makara or the like ; wliilst lioth 
mascaret (as indicated in the o not at ion 
m.st made) and viacree are found in 
French as terms for the bore. Both 
terin.s appear to belong properly to the 
Garonne, tlujugli vutscaret has of lale 
be^n on tlie Seine to supplant the 
ola term wliicli is evidently the 

same as our hore, [^FTie N.E.l). sug- 
gests O. N. 5dm, * wave.*] Lit tre can 
suggest no etymology for mascuret ; he 
mentions a whimsical om*. which con- 
nects the Avord with a jdace on the 
Garrone called St. Muroire^ but only 
to reject it. There W’ould be no im- 
passibility in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to Franco, aT>y more 
than in the other alternative of the 
transfer of a F'rench term to India in 
such a way that in the 16tli century 
visitors to that country should have 
regarded it as an indigenous word, if 
we had but evidence of its Indian 
existence. The date of Littr(**.s earliest 
quotation, which we borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to tlie probability of 
trau.splantation from India. There 
remains the possibility that the word 
is Bas^ie, The Saturday Reviewer 
already quoted says that lie could find 
nothing approfiching to Mtmarei in a 
Basque French Diet., biit this hardly 
seems filial. 

The vast r^idity of the flood-tide in 
the Qulf of Cambay is mentioned by 


Maa'iidl, who witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (a.d. 915) i. 255 ; also less precisely 
by Ibn Batuta (iv, 60). There is a 
r oil it in the Bo, Govt, Selections^ 
No.' xxvi., from which it appiears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of lOj knots. [See also Forbes^ Or, 
Meni, 2ud. ed. i. 313.] 

1553.—“ In which time there came hither 
(to Dill) aconcourao of many vesj^olafrom the 
Red ^ca, the Persian Clulf, and all the 
coast of Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf <^f Cambaya, which had be- 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
]>ort undone. And this because it ’st<x;d 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Clambaya, which wore the cause of the loss 
of many ships.” — liarros, II. ii. cap 9. 

1568.-- “These Sholds (G. of Gambay) are 
an hunrired and foure-score miles about in 
a straight or gulfc, which they call Macareo 
(Miiccareu in orig.) which is lis much os to 
wiy a race of a Tide.”— J/uv^r C. FTKleiiokt 
llakl. ii. 342 ; [ami comp. li. 362 1. 

1583.^ — “Ami having siiilcd until the 23d 
of the said imuith, we found ourselves in the 
ncighlM>urh«.M>d of the Macareo (of Marbiban) 
which is the most marvel Ions thing that ever 
was heard of in the way of tides, and high 
waters. . . , The water in the channel ri.sea 
U* the height of a high tree, and then the 
boat is .set to face it, waiting for the fury 
of the inle, which coitio.'» on with such 
violence that the noi.se is that of a great 
earthnuako, irisomuch that tiio boat is 
.sonsea from ‘-tern to stern, and oarrietl by 
that impulse swiftly up the channel.” — 
tfavparo liulhi^ ff. 91 r, 92. 

1613. — “The Macareo of waves is a dis- 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which the .sea leasts up its waves in foam. 
For the space of ;in Italian mile, and within 
that distinco only, this Ixnling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rc.^i of the sea is 
smooth and wsi\cless as a pjnd. . . . And 
the stones of the Mai ay. s assert that it ia 
caused by .souls that are |)assirig the Ocean 
from one region to another, or going in rajilas 
from the Golden Chorsonosus . , . to the 
river Ganges .”-— de Eredia^ f. 41?*. 
[See iihat^ Malay A/uy/r, 10 seq."] 

1614. -—“ . . . thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the impetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stono thrown with force from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection does 
not move more .swiftly thun those waters 
run .” — BocairOy MS, 

1727. — “A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on the Sand, whose Front is above two 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturiLM, and no Sbi[> can evade its 
Force, but in a Moment i.s overturned, thi.s 
violent Boer the Natives called a HoiAam." 
~^A, Hamilton^ ii. 33 ; [ed, 1744, ii. 82]. 

1811.— -Solans uses the word Maec4a as 
French for * Bore,' and in English describee 
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his print as ^ . the represontation of a 

phenomenon of Nature, the Maer^e or tide, 
at the mouth of the river Ougly." — I^a 
Hindout^ iii. 

MAOASSAB,n.i>. Ill Malay Mann- 
kamr^ properly the name of a people 
of Oeleoes (<l-v.), but now the name r)f 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W. roiist of the S.W. 
peninsula of that sj)ider-like island. 
The last quotation refers to a time 
wlien we occupied the place, an episode 
of Anelo-Tndiau history almost for- 
gotten. 

[1605-6 A (lescriptiun of the Hand 
Seiches or MakaBBOr.” — Letter 
/iofd-f 77. 

[1610. “Seiches or MakaBsar, wherein 
iire spout and uttered these ware^ followinff.” 

—Danc^.ru^ i, 71. 

[1664-5.- “ . . . :ind anon to Grenham 
l^ollejre, where, anion^ other j^ootl discourse, 
there was tried the preat poyson of Mac- 
caBsa upon a dngi^, ))Ut it had no effect 
all the time wc sat there.’' — 

March 15; cd. Whtatleify iv. 372.] 

1816. “Letters from MacasBar of the 
<J0th and 27th <»f June (1S1.5), coniinumcate 
the melancholy int.ellij'ence nf the death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jacks<t!], of the l-^t He^t. 
of Native Bengal infantry, and Assistant 
Kesi<lent of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortified villu{ye, dependent on the <lethroned 
Raja of Boni.'* -vL?. i. *297. 

MACE, :f. 

a. The crimson net-like mantle, 
whicli envcloji.s the hard outer shell 
of the nutmeg, when .separated and 
dried constitutes the mtu'c of com- 
merce. HaiiLury and Fhn'kiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Macer^ &c., of Pliny and 

other an(‘ieiit.s with mace is a mistake, 
as indeed the wigaeions Garcia also 
pointed ont, and Chr, Aeo-^ta .still 
more precisely. The name doe.s not 
seem to be inentioue<l by Mashldl ; it 
is not in the li.st of aioinatics, 25 in 
number, whieh he details (i. 3B7). It 
is mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
e. 1160, and wlmse iiifornmtinu gener- 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do not know what word he uses. The 
fact that nutmeg and nia<’e are the 
pro<luct of one pmnt seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro- 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of ktrfat^al-karanful 
2 L 


or *bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
lK)ok was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahommedan of Delhi if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a work of 
the 16th <jentury {Bodaei, Commmt 
in Tlieophrastnmy 9112) ; and by the 
quotation from Funnel. 

The name mace may have come 
from the Ar. haahdRny jioft.'^ibly in some 
! confusion with the ancient macir. [See 
’ Skeat, Concise Diet, who gives F. Triad Sy 
I which wa.s confused with M. F. rnacery 
j probably Lat. nutcery nmeivy doubtless 
! of Eastern origin.] 

c. n.50. -“On its shores of the sea of 
. Sanf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
j Kin^ caliud Mihriij, who po.ssesses a great 
! Dumber of {>opulous and fertile island!*, 
j covered with fielda and pastures, and pro- 
' duciii^ i\ory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 
J clove, ahieswood, cardamom, cubeb, &c.” — 
. KflrUi, i. >^{) ; see also 51. 

! c. 1347. — “The fruit of the clove i.s the 
nutmeg, which we know as the scented nut. 

. The fiower whieh grow.s upon it is the macs 
: liHtshasri). And thi.s is w'hat I have .‘cen 
. with my own eyes.” - Ihu liatHUx, iv. 243. 

c. 1370. --“A gret YIe and groat Contree, 

. that tneu clepen .Tav:i. . . . There growen 
alle roanerc of SpicoHe more plenty’fous 
liche than in any »>thor contree, as of Gyn- 
I gevere, Clowegvlofi'os. Ganelle, Zedovralle, 

. Noterinigc.s. and MaceB. And wytethe wel, 

, that the Nntemupe l>oreth the MaceB. For 
j righto as the Note of the HoselJc hath an 
I Plusk withouten, that the Note is closed in, 

( til It be riiH?, and after faileth out ; righta 
. so it is of the Noteinugc and of the MaceB.’* 

! -So JoUtiMionuhiilhy ed. 1866, p. 187-188. 
This is a rem.arkable passage L>r it is in- 
ter|K>lated by Maundeville, from superior 
information, ui what lie is Ixirrowing from 
Odoric. The compiirisoii to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanbury & 
FUickigor {l^lunmctigraphio, 1st ed. 4.56). 

c. 1430.--“ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dieriiin cursu duao roperiuntur insulae, 
orientem versu.s. Altera Sandai appellata, in 
^\\l^ nuoes musoatae ct maces, altera Bandam 
nomine, in quA solA gariofali producuntur." 
— Conti y in hofjtfiuSy Jje Var J^ortunae. 

1514. — “The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macia is all one. By this ship 
1 send you a sample of them in the green 
state ,”— of da JSmpnliy in Arckii*. 
Stor. ItaL 81. 

1563. — *'lt is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste ; and you must know 
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that when the net ia ripe it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shows the maca, of a bright 
vermilion like fine grain (t.r. cocciu); it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world when 
the trees are loadec^ with it, and sometimes 
the mace splits off, and that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace-" — 
Garda, f. 129('*130« 

[1602-3.—“ In yo** Provision you shall 
make in Nutmeggs and Mace haue you 
a greate care to receiue such as be good.** — 
Btrdwood, First Letter Boot, 36 ; also see 67.] 
1705. — “ It is the commonly received 
pinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one tree ; but 
it is a great mistake.'* — Fnnnef, in Dumpier, 
iv. 179. 

MACE, s. 

b. Jav. and Malay mds. [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Mas is really short for 
ainds or emds, one of those curious 
forms with prefixed a, as in the 
case of abada, which are pro)3ably 
native, but may have been iiifiuenced 
by Portuffuese.”] A weight used in 
Sumatra, being, according to Crawfiird, 
l-16th of a Malay tael (<i.v.), or about 
40 grains (but see below). Mace is 
also the name of a small gold coin of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs. and worth 
about Is. la. And nwA'e was adopted 
in the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth 
part of the Chinese Hang or tael of 
silver ; the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 
manner candareen (q.v.). The word 
is originally Skt. ‘a l>ean,' and | 

then * a particular weight of gold ’ 
(comp. CARAT, RUTTEE). 

1539. — . . by intervention of this 
thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
broker they agreed on my price with the 
merchant at seven mazas of gold, which in 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half cruzado the mai.*'— cap. xxv. 
Cogan has, “the fishermen sold me to the 
merchant for seven mazes of gold, which 
amounts in our. money to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.** — p. 31. 

1654.— “The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
coral, calambuco . . . consists of cates which 
odntain 20 tael, each tael 16 mazes, each 
mai 20 citmduryns. Also one paual 4 mazes, 
one mas 4 ntpffes (see # KOBANG), one 
eupHo 5 cumduryns (see CANDAREl^)."— 
39. 

1596.— ** Likewise a Ta^l of Malacca is 16 
Mates. "—LtnscAoftfa, 44 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599.— “Bfzor sive Baear {%.e. Besoar, 
q.v.) per Masas venditur. *'—/>« Brp, il. 64. 

1625.—“ 1 have also sent by Master 
Toiakins of their ooine,( Achin) . . . that Is 


of gold named a Mas, and is ninepenoe- 
halfpenie neerest.** — Chpf. T. Dams, in 
Purckas, i. 117. 

1813.—“ Milbum gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the statements of Craadurd 
and Linachoten above. 

4 oopangs » 1 maos 

5 maoe -= 1 majram 

16 mayam = 1 talc* 

5 tales 1 banoal 

20 bancals = 1 catty. 

200 catties = 1 bahar.’* 

Milbum, ii. 329. [Mr. Skeat notes that 
here ** copang** is M^ay hipang ; tale, fo/t/ 
bancal, hongkal.^ 

MAOHEEN, MAHAGHEEN, n.p. 

This name, Mahd-chlna, “Great China,” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of our era, 
and the term is still to be heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Biruni uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Himalaya) is 
Mahd-chln. But “in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning cf 
the expression, seem to have used it 
pleonastically coupled with Chin, to 
aenote the same thing, Chin and 
Mdchhi a phrase having some analogy 
to the way Sivd and Hind was usea 
to express all India, but a stronger one 
to Gog and Magog, as applied to the 
northern nations of Asia.” And 
eventually Chin was discovered to l>c 
the elde.st son of Japhet, and Mdchin 
lii.>4 grandson ; which is much the same 
as saying that Britain was the eldest 
sou of Brut the Trojan, and Great 
Britain his grandson ! {Caihay and the 
Way Thither, p. cxix.). 

In the days of the Mongol supremacy 
in China, when Chinese affairs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Marm 
as denoting Southern China, uncon- 
quered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the West, it would appear 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdchin, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific but erroneous applica- 
tion. One author uf the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klaj^c^ J. As. Soc. 
ser. 2, tom. i. 115) distinguishes Chin 
and Mdchin as N. and S. China, 
but this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes distinguishes 
Sin (i.e. Chin) as South China from 
Khitdi (see CATHAT) as North 
China. In times when intimacy with 
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China had again ceased, the double 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
China, and had no more plurality of 
sense than in modern pamnce Sodor 
and Man. But then comes air oc- 
i^ional new application of Mdchin to 
Indo-Ohina, as in Conti (followed by 
Fra Mauro), An exceptional applies* 
tiou, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country hi the 
capital or the chief port freaueiited by 
them, arose in the Middle Ages, 
through which Canton became known 
in the West as the city of Mdchin^ or in 
Persian translation Clihikaldn^ i.e. Great 
Clun. 

Mahdchlna as applied to China : 

t>36. — “ ‘ III what country the king* 

doni of tho (Jreat Thana f ' asked the king 
(Slladitya of Kanauj), *^how far is it from 
this ? ’ 

It is situated,’ replied ho (HweiiT’sang), 
*to the N.K. of this Wiiigdoin, and is distant 
several ten-thousands of li. It is the 
country which the liulian jvcoplo call Mah&- 
China. "—/V/. JiwdUh. ii. 254-255. 

c. 041. '*lK[ohochmtan.'* See qiu»tation 
under CHINA. 

c. 1030. — “Some other mountains are 
called llarmakitt, in which the tlanges has 
its source. The.se are impassable from tho 
side of the cold regions, and lioyond them 
VieaMchm.'^'-AhBirunl, in Efltof, i. 46. 

1501. — In the Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portugue.se di.Mcovories, written from 
1*. Verde, 4th June, wo find mention among 
other new regions of Marchin. Published 
ill Baldclli Boni’s It MUhn^y p. ciii. 

c. 1590. — “Adjoining A sham is Tiliet, 
bordering upon Khatai, which is properly 
Mahacheen, vulgarly called Maeheen. The 
capital of Kbaiai is Khan Baleegh, 4 davs’ 
journey from the seu."— by iiladwin, 
ed. 1800, ii. 4 ; [ed. Jarrett^ ii. llSj. 

[c. 1665. — “. . . you told roe . . . that 
Persia, Usbec, Kachguor, I’artary, and 
Catay, Pegu, Siam, China and Matchine 
(m orig. fcfiine et Matchina) trembled at 
the name of tho Kings of tho Indies.” — 
Birmier, ed. Constabfe, 155 

Applied to Southern China, 
c. 1300. — “ Khatili is l«uuiided on one side 
by the country of Machln, which tho Chinese 
call Manzi. ... In tho Indian language 
S. China is called Maba-chin, i.f. 'Groat 
China,' and hence we derive the word 
Manzi.” — Htxith\ii~udd\n^ in H. des Mongols 
( Qnatremire)f xci. ’Xciii. 

c. 1348. — “ It was the Kaam's orders that 
wo should proceed through Manzi, which 
was fonnorly known ns Imia Maxivm ” (by 
which he indicates Malta-ChiJia, see below, 
in last quotation) ^okn Marignolli, in 
Cathay, p. 354. 


Applied to Indo-China ; 

c. 1430.— “Ea provincia (Ava)— Uadi* 
nnni inoolae dicunt— ■ . . . reierta est ele- 
phantis.”— in Poggius, De Var. For* 
tUMU, . 

Chin and Machin : 

€. 1320. — “The curiosities of Chin and 
Mach^ and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.”— Waaadf, in Flliot, iii. 32. 

c. 1440.—“ Poi si retrova in quella istessa 
provincia di Zagatai Sanmarcant cittk gran* 
dissima e ben poiK>lata, i«r la qual vanno e 
vengono tiitti quelli di Gini 0 Msodtii e del 
Cataio, o mercanti o viandanti che siano.”— 
Barbara, in Bamusio, ii. f. 106r. 

c. 1442. — “Tho merchants of the 7 climates 
from Egypt . . . from the whole of the 
realms of Chin and Mftchin, and from the 
city of Kh^balik, steer their course to this 
port.” — Abdurruzdi:, in y aliens et Extraits, 
xiv. 429. 

[1503. Sin and Maain.” See under 

JAVA] 

Mabiichiu or ('bin Kalan, for ( Canton. 

c. 1030.— In Sprenger’s extracts from Al* 
Biruni wchavo Sharghud, in Chinese Saa/u. 
This is Great China ttnd 

Iin$e-rout4‘n drs ihdtnts, 90. 

c. 13(X). — “ This canal extends for n 
distance of 40 days' navigation from Khan* 
baligh to Khing.^i and Zaitun, tho port;^ 
frequented by the .^hips that come from 
India, and fnira the city of Mftchin.” — 
Ra^htd-uddih, in Cathag, &c., 259*260. 

c. 1332. — . . after I had sailed east- 
ward over the Ocean Sea for many days I 
came to that noble province Manzi. . . . 
The first city to which 1 came in this coun- 
try wtvi called Cens-Kalan. and ’tis a city as 
big as throe Vcniccs.” — (Arfc>rt<’, in Cathay, 
&c., 103-105. 

c. UM7.---*‘ln the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-Kalftn, which is the city of Sln-ul-Sln 
, . . one of the greate.st of citte.s, and one 
of tho.«:e that hius the finest of bazaars. One 
of the largest of these is tho porcelain 
Uazaar, and fivni it china-ware is exiiorted 
to the t>ther cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen.” — /fra BaUiUi, iv. 272. 

c. 1349. — “Tho first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noble.st province in 
the worhl, having no paragon in Iwauty, 
plen.santness, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of Canipsay, besides Zayton, 
Cynkalan, and luany other cities .” — Johii 
Marignolli, in Cathay, Ac,, 373. 

MACHIS, 8. This is recent Hind, 
for ‘liicifer matches.’ An older and 
purer phnuso for sulphur-matches is 
dlwd-y ahjd-mldi. 

MADAPOLLAM, n.n. This term, 
applying to a particular kind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs in prices ' 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta-branch 
of the Godavery, properly Madhava- 
palarriy [Tki\.Md(Jhavayya-pdlemu, ‘forti- 
fied village of Mddhava *]. This was till 
1833 [according to the Madras Gloss. 
1827] the seat of one of the Company’s 
Coniniercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Malimka and 
Injeram. Madapollavi is now a staple 
export from Kngland to India ; it is 
a nner kind of wliite piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

[1610.— “Madafanum is chequered, some- 
what fine and well reque.sted in Pryaman.’* 
— Danvers^ Lf^tters^ i. 74.] 

1673. — “The EnyUah for that cause (the 
unhoalthiness of Masuli|)atam), only at tho 
time of shippinf^, remove to Medbpollon, 
where they have a wholest^me Seat Forty 
Miles more North.” — Eryer^ 35. 

[1684-85. — *‘Mr. Bcnj* Northoy havinjr 
bro^ht up Musters of tlio Madapoll'” C'ioth, 
Itt is thought convenient that the same bo 
taken of him. . . .” — f^ringle^ JJiUry Ft. 
St. Oeo. Istser. iv, 49.] 

0 . 1840. — “Pierrette efit do jolics chomises 
en Madapolam.”— '/ia/zac, Pierrette. 

1879. — . . liveliness seems to be tho 
unfailing characteristic of autographs, fans, 
Cremona fiddles, Louis Qiiatory.o snuff-boxes, i 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
ICadapollaxnB may be.”— Review^ Jan. 
11. p. 45. ! 

MADRAFAXAO. s. This appears j 
in old Portuguese works as the name ] 
of a gold i^oiii of (luzerat ; jierhaps 1 
representing Mnmjfar-shlhl. There | 
were several kings of (luzcrat of this i 
name. The one in ([uestion was j 
probably Muzatfar-Shali II. (1511- | 
1525), of whose coinage Tlionui.s 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
{^Pathdn Kimjs^ 353). 

1554.— “There also come to this city 
MadrafaxaOB. which are a money of Cani- 
baya, which vary greatly in price ; some 
are of 24 tangaa of 60 reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices liccurding to 
time and value.”— ^4. NatieZy 32. 

MADRAS, n.p. This alternative 
name of the place, ollicially called hy 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appears alioiit the middle of the 17th 
century. Its orimn has been much 
debated, but with little result. One 
derivation, backed hy a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


MadaraJien; but this may be pro- 
nounced philologically impossible, as 
well as oilier wise unworthy of serious 
regard,* Lassen makes the name t<» 
be a corruption of Mnnda-rdjyay 
‘ Rt^alm of the Stupid!’ No one will 
suspect the illustrious author of the 
fnaiache Alterthmnskunde to he guilty 
of a joke ; but it does look as if some 
malign Bengalee bad suggested to him 
this gibe against the “Benighted”! 
It is indeed curious and true tliat, in 
Bengal, seiHjya and the like always 
.sfieak of the Sfuitheni Presidency a.s 
Slandrdj. In fact, liowe\er, all the 
earlier mentions of the name are in 
the form of Mn(lriupat(vvki)i^ ‘the city 
of the Madras,^ whatever the Madras 
may have heen. The earliest maps 
j show Madraspidinaim as the Mahoni- 
I medaii settlement corn*sprmdiug to I lie 
j present 'rriplicane ana KoyapetUh. 
The word is therefore probaoly of 
Mahoimiiedan (»rigm ; and b.iving got 
so far we need not hesitate h> idimtifv 
it with Madnuuiy ‘a college.^ The 
Portuguese wrote this Mtuhtniza (see 
Faria ij Sovsa, Africa Portiajuesa^ 1681, 
p. 6) ; and the European name 
I prohahly came from them, clo.se neigh- 
' hours a.s they were ti> Fcal St. George, 
at ]^l)ltiporo or San 1’home, That 
there was sttch a Mad rasa in existence 
is estalJished by the. <piotation from 
Hamilton, who was there ah(»ut the end 
of tlr* 17th centnry.t Fryer’s Ma]> 
(1698, )*ut illustrating 1672-73) rcj»re- 
sents the Governf)r’.s House as a hiiild- 
iiig of Mahommedan architecture, with 
a dome. This iiiay have been the 
Mad rasa itself. Loi'kvcr also (1711) 
.speaks of a “(College,” of whicli the 
Imildiiig was “ very ancient” ; formerly 
a hosjutal, and then u^ed apparently 
ii.s a re.sidencc for young wu'iters. But 
it is not clear whetlier tlie name 
“(College” was not given on this la.st 
account. [Tlie MatSras Admin, Man. 
says: “The firigin of this name has 
been much discussed. Madrissa^ a 
Mahon imedcan school, has Ihieu sug- 
gestiid, wliich considering the dfite at 
which the name i.s first found seems 
fanciful. Mamla is in Sanscrit ‘ slow.' 
Mandardz was a king of t he lunar race. 

* It in given in No. II. of SdetiionB from, fh,e 
Jiecords of S. Areot IHstriUt p. 107. 

t III a letter firom |ioor Arthur Burnell, on 
which thie paragr^h ie founded, he adde : “ It U 
sad that the moet PhlliHiine town (in the Oannan 
•eiiee) in all the Boat should have such a name.” 
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The place was probably called after 
this king” (ii. 9l). The Madras Olots. 
acnin writes : ** Hind. Madrd$^ Can. 
Madardau, from Tel. Mandaradzu^ 
name of a local Telegu Royer,” or 
ruler. The whole question has been 
discussed by Mr. Pringle {Diary jPV. St. 
Geo.^ 1st ser. i. 106 seqq.). He points 
out that while the earliest quotation 
given below is dated 1653, the name, in 
the form Madrazpatam^ is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (/. O. 
Rec(rrtU, O. C. No. 1764); “and the 
<ontext makes it pretty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factcHs at tlie new Settlement must 
have ]»r(*viously made use of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,* 
as the Surat letter says, ‘plot of 
ground’ ufl'ered to him. Tt is no 
doubt just possible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up tlie iiime from the 
Portuguese, who were at the time m 
friendly relations with the English; 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the (»pposite. direetion. The yuofik 
from wnom the plot was obtained 
must almost cerUinlj' have supjdie.d 
the name, or what lianeiB Day con- 
ceived to bo the name. Agiiin, as 
regards Hainillon’s mention of a 
‘college,’ Sir 11. Vulc’s remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton j 
writes, ‘There is a very Good Ilospit.d 
in the Town, and the Company’s 
Horse-stahles are neat, hut the old 
College where, a g«M)d many Gentlemeii 
Factors are obliged to lodge, is ill-kept 
in repair.’ This remark taken to- 
gether with that made hv Lockyer . . . 
alfords prt)of, indeed, tliat there was j 
11 building known to the English as 
the ‘ ('‘ollege.’ Rut it does not. follow 
that this, or any, building was dis- 
tinctively knowni to Musulmaiis as the 
‘ The ‘old Ckdlege ’ of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Miisuliuan ^inadrasa* of some si/e 
and consequeneft, and if this w'as .so 
the argument for the derivation w’ouhl 
be strengthened . 1 1 i.s how'ever eq\ia lly 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territ/ory acquired by Day, 
which had never been a ‘ mudraaa,' was 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction ; and iii this 
«:a8e the arguinent, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘a College* by Hamilton 


and Ldckyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the probability that 
the first part of ‘Maarospatanom* is 
‘ of Mahommedan origin.* Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madraapatanam is 
shown ‘ as the Mahominedan settlement 
corresiKiuding to the present Triplicane 
and Hoyapettah * ; but in Fryers map, 
which represents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ^ Madiraas ' — to 
which is added ‘the Indian Town 
wdth flat hoitscs’ — is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on tlie north side of the English town, 
and the next makes it evident that in 
the year in que.stioji the name of 
Madras was ajiplied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of hoirses styled 
in turn the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,* 
and the ‘ Black ’ town. Thi,-* considera- 
tion docs not necessarily di.‘4]»rove the 
supposed Musulman origin of ‘ Madras,* 
hut it undoubtedly weakens the chain 
of Sir H. Yule’.s argument.” Mr. 
j Pringle ends by .saying: “On the 
> wdiole it is not unfair to say that the 
j chief argument in favour of the dcri- 
! vatiou adop.tcd hv Sir H. Yule is of a 
! negative kind. There are faUil ohjec- 
j tion.s to whatever other (lerivations 
j have been suggested, hut if the mongrel 
j eharaett r of tlic eompouiid ^ Madrasa- 
patanam ' is di-'^regarded, tlicre is no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
^madrasa.^ . . . If however tliat deri- 
vation is to .stand, it must not rest 
upon such accidental coincidences as 
the use (»f the word ‘College’ by 
writers wdi(»se knowledge of Madras 
was <leriv«*d frinn vi.^it.** made from 30 
to 50 years afti*r the foundation of the 
c(dony.”J 

1653.--“ Erttant do.«»lvftrfjiiez le R. P. Zenon 
re^ut lettres do Madraspatan de la deten- 
tic*n du Rev. P. Ephraim de Neiiors par 
I’tnijiiiMLioii do Portugal, pniir avoir i>ro8chd 
a Madraspatan quo Irs (''atholiques tiiii 
fouolt>ient et traTrq‘K»ieiit dans dcs puys les 
image.s do Sainet Antoine do Pade, ct do 
la Viergo Marie, e.stoicnt impies, et que les 
lndou.s a t4)ut lo nunp.s honoront ce qn'ils 
OHtimont Sainet. . . — />#* la HmiUayt^l^’ 

od. 1657, ‘244. 

c. 1665. — “Le Hoi do (lolconde a do 
grands Revenus. . . . lies Douanes des 
marchandises qui pas.scnt siir .sea Tenres, et 
celles de.s Ports de MaHuliiHitan et de Madns- 
patan, lui rapportent Insuucoup,” — Thece}uit^ 
V. 306. 

1672.—“. . . following upon Madras- 
patan, otherwise called Cwi»»wpate», where 
the English have a Fort called St, Geoige, 
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chiefly earriaoned by ToepaaauKoA Miallu»; 
from this place they annually send fbrth 
their ships, as also from Suratte. 

Germ. ed. 152. 

1673.->*^Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a Buzzard or 
Mercate>place. Maderas then divides itself 
into divers long 'streeto, and they are 
cheoquered by as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Ckouliriez for Places of Justice ; 
one Exchange ; one Pagod. . . — Fryer^ 
38*39. 

1726. — The Town or Place, anciently 
called ChhiafHitnamj now called Madras* 
patnam, and Fort St. George .*’ — Lftters 
Patenty in Charter jt of K. I. ComjMinyy 368-9. 

1727. — “ Fort St. George or Maderass, or 

as the Natives call it, China Pataniy is a 
Golonv and City belonging to the Engtiiih 
East India situated in one of the 

most incommodious Places I ever saw. . . . 
There is a verj’ good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse -Stables are neat, 
but the Old College, whore a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair." — A. Hamittony i. 364, [ed. 
1744, ii. 182]. (Also see CHINAPATAM.) 

MADB.^, ft. Tins name is applied 
to large bright-col cured handkereniefs, 
i»f silk war}) and cotton woof, which 
^ye^e formerly exported from Madras, 
and much u.sed hv the negroes in the 
W. Indies a.s hearf-dre-sses. The word 
is ]>reserved in French, but is now 
<ibsolete in England. 

c. 1830.—“. . , Wo found President 
Potion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a cemfusod 
mass of papers, dre.ssed in a blue military 
undreas frock, white trowsers, and the ever- 
lasting M adliaa handkerchief bound round 
his brows ." — Tom Cringle^ ed. 1863, p. 425. 

1846. — “ Et Madame se manifesta ’ C’^Stait 
line de ces vicilles d€vin6e.s par Adrien 
Bniuwor dans ses sorci^res pour la Sabbat 
. . . coifl‘4e d’un Madras, fai.sant cuoore 
]»npilIotte8 avec les imprimds, que recevait 
gratuitement son maltre . Balzacy Le Contin 
Pona, ch. xviii. 

IfADBEMALUGO, n.p. The name 
given by the Portuguese to the 
Mahoniniedan ^masty of Berar, called 
[mdd-shdhi. The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
(‘ Pillar of the State ^), 
otherwise Fatli Ullah Tmad Shah. 
Tlie dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded ujxin the dissolution 
of the Biihmani monarchy in the 
Deccan. (See COTAMALUCO, IDALCAN, 
MELIQUE YEBIDO, KIZAMALUCO, 
BABAIO.) It began about 1484, and 
in 1672 waa merged in the kingdom of 


Ahmednagar. There is another Madre- 
maluco (or Tmad-ul-Mulk) much 
spoken ot in Portuguese histories, 
who was an important personage 
in Guzerat, and put to death with hia 
own hand the king Sikandar Shah 
(1526) (BarroSy IV. v. 3 ; Correa^ ii. 
272, 344, &c.; Couto, Decs. v. and vi. 
passim). 

[1543.— 8eo under COTAMALUCO.] 

1553. — “l^ho Madre Maluco was married 
to a sister of the Hidalchan (see IDALCAN), 
and the latter treated this brother-in-law of 
his, and Meleque Verido as if they were his 
vaasaLs, especially the latter." — Bcirroj, IV. 
vii. 1. 

1563. — “ The Iniademaluco or Madre- 
maluco, as we corniptly style him, was ii 
Circassian {Chmjne^) by nation, and had 
originally lieen a (Christian, and died in 
1546. . . . /mad is as much as to say ' prop,’ 
and thiH the other (of these princes) was 
calleil J/niui maturity or ‘ Prop of the King- 
d4)in.’ . . — fi’ama, f. 36i*. 

Neither the chronology of Do Orta here, 
nor the .statement of Imad-iil-Mulk’s Circas- 
.sian origin, agree with those of Firishtii. 
The latter says that Fath-Ullah Tniad ShSli 
was descended from the heathen of Bija* 
nagar (hi. 485). 

MAJDUBA, n.p., properly Madurei, 
Tam. Mathura i. This is vStill the name 
of a district in S. India, and of a city 
which appears in the Tables of Ptolemy 
as “ M66oi'pa ^acriXeiov Ilau6i6p0f.** The 
name i.s generally supiiosed to be the 
same as that of Mathura, the holy and 
much more ancient city of Northern 
India, from wliich the name was 
adojited (see MUTTRA), hut modified 
after Tamil pronunciation.* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.B. As. Soc. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derive.s Madura from 
the Dravidiiin Madur in the sense of 
‘Old Town,’ and suggests that the 
northern Matliuru may be an otl'shoot 
from it.] Madura was, from a dat«*, 
at least jus early as the Christian era, 
the seat of the Pandya .sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bn. Caldwell, had 
previously held their residence at 
KoUcei on the Tamraparni, the K6Xxoi 
of Ptolemy. (See CaMwell, pp. 16, 95, 
101). The name of probably 

a.s adopted from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 


* This perhaps tniplteB an earlier npread of 
northern Influence than we are justlflM in aa* 
auiniiig. 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java ; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandal4, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.D. c. 70-80.—*' Alius utiliorportu-sgontia 
Neacyndon qui vocatur Becare. Ibi regna- 
bat Pandipn, longe ab etnporio mediterraneo 
diataute oppido quod vocatur Modura." — 
Plinift vi, OT. 

[c. 1315.-"Mardi.*' SeeCBOBE.] 

c. 1347. — **Tho Sultan stopped a month at 
Fattan, and then departed for his capital. 
I stayed 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residence, which was at 
Jffutra, a great city with wide streets. . . . 
I found there a pest raging of which people 
died in brief space . . . when 1 went out I 
^^200 Y dying.*'— /6n Batuta^ 

1311.-—“. . . the royal canopy moved 
from Birdhill . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the ciiy of Mathra . . . the 
dwellin^place of the brother of the RAi 
Sundar PSindya. They found the city empty, 
for the R^( had fled with the R^nla, but 
had loft two or three elephants in the temple 
of JagniCr (Jaganath ).*’ — Amir Khutrii^ in 
Elliot^ iii. 91. 

MADUBA FOOT, s. A fangoidal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur- 
able except by amputation, which 
occurs in the Madura district, and 
especially in places where the ^ Black 
soil* prevails. Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 
precise nature of the disease. See 
^ehouj Madura, Pt. i. pp. 91-94 ; 
[GribhU, Cuddapahy 193]. 

MAQADOXO, n.p. This is the 
Portumiese representation, which has 
passed into general European use, of 
maMashau, the name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in £. Afric^a, 
now subject to Zanzibar. It has l)een 
shown by one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in his cliapter on 
Madagascar, has made some confusion 
between Magadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that the name of Mada- 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
shau. as Sir R. Burton supposes ; but 
he aoes not give any authority for 
his statement tnat the name of Mada- 
.gascar “came from Makdishd (Ma^- 

doxo) whose Sheikh invaded 

it ” (Comment, on Camoes^ ii. 520). 
[Owen (Narrative^ i. 357) writes the 
name Mukdeedw, and Boteler (Narra- 
tive^ ii. 215) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs MdkddUha. The name u 
said to be Magaad-el-SfuUa^ “ Harbour 
of the Sheep,” and the first syllable 
has been identified with that of Maq- 
daki and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects (Nates dt 
Queries, 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Qray*8 note on Pyrard, Hak. Soc. i. 
29, and Dr. Burnell on Linsehaten, Hak. 
Soc. i. 19.] 

c. 1330.— “Oil departing from Zaila, we 
Bailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great size. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day.” — Ihn. 
Batuia, ii. 181. 

1498.— ** And we found ourselves liefore a 
great city with houses of several stories, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces ; and about it a wall with four 
towers ; and this city stood .close upon the 
sea, and the Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when we were come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.’*— Soteire, 102. 

1505. — “ And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D’ Almeida) made sail, ordering the coarse 
to he made for Magadaxo, v^ich he had 
instructions also to make tributary. But 
the pilots objected saying that they would 
miss the scasi^n for crossing to India, as 
it was already the 26th of August. . , ." — 
Correa, i, 560. 

1514. — “. . . 'ilie most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these p^]>le continue to be found in 
Maeamnic, Melinda, Mogodedo, Morachilue 
(read Brava Cbilve, i.e. Brava and Quiloa), 
and Momliazza ; which are all walled cities 
on the main land, with houses and streets 
like our ovrn ; except Maziimbich.”— 
ofiHov, d-n Empo{t\ in -4jrAir. *S^or. Jtal. 

1516. — “ Further on towards the Red Sea 
there is another very laige and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, ^longing to the 
Moors, and it bas a King over it, aid is a 
place of great trade and merchandise.” — 
Barbosa, 16. 

1532.—“. . . and after they had paa^ 
Cajio Ouardafu, Dom Estevao was going 
along in such depression that he was like to 
die of grief, on arriving at Magadoxo, they 
stopped to water. And the %ng of the 
country, hearing that there had come a son 
of the' Count Admiral, of whom all 
ample knowledge as being the first to dis- 
cover and na\igate on that coast, came to 
the shore to see him, and made 
oftora of all that he could require.”— Coufe, 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727.—“ Magmdoxa, or as the Portuguese 
call it, Mflgmdoeig, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d with many high Steeples and 
Moeques.”— it . Hamilton, 1 . 12-18, [ed. 1744]. 
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MAGAZINE, 8. This word is, of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from Ar. makhazin, pliir. of al-makhzan^ 
whence Sp. almacen^ ahmgacm^ maga- 
cen. Port, almazenij armazem, Ital. ma~ 
gazxinOy Fr. magazin, 

0. 1340. — **The Sultan . . . made him a 
rant of the whole city of Sirl and all ita 
ouses with the gardens and fields of the 
treasury (makhsan) adjacent to the city (of 
Delhi ). — Ibn Batuta^ iii. 262. 

1539. — “A que Pero do Faria reapondea, 
quo Ihe desse elle commissSo per raandar nos 
^masSs, et que logoproveria no socorro que 
enteiidia ser neccssario.*' — PhUo^ cap. xxi. 

MAHAjXJN, & Hind, from Skt. 
mahu-jaiiy ‘great person.* A banker 
and merchant. In Sontherii and 
Western India the vernacular word 
has various other applications which 
are given in Wilson, 

[1813.— ‘^Mahajen, Mahajanum, a great 
person, a merchant.” — GIms. to 5thJiep. a.v.J 

c. 1861.— 

Down there lives a Mahajuu—my father 
gave him a lull, 

1 have paid the knave thrice over, and 
here Tm paying him still. 

Ho shows me a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land— must he ? 

If I were twenty years younger, ho should 
get six feet Vjy three.” 

Sir A, C. Lijidl, Thti Ohl Pivd^ir^e, 

1885. — **Tho Mahajun hospitably enter- 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
departure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckle.«K 
hill-man, w^ho finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he ha,s never in- 
curred, and can never hope to discharge ; 
and so he practically becomes the Hahajun'B 
slave for the rest of his natural life.”— 

CqL T. Lewiriy A Fly on the Wheels 339. 

MAHANKAH, 8. (See MEEANA.) 

MAHE, ri.p. Properly MdyiU. 
[According to the Madras Gloss, tlu' Mai. 
name is Mayynzhi, mai^ ‘black/ azhiy 
‘river mouth but the title i.s from 
the French Mahd, being one of the 
names of Labourdoniiais.] A small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, 4 m. 
S,E. of Tellicherry, where the Freucli 
established a factory for tlie sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain. It is not now of any 
importance. ' 

MAHI, n.p. The name of a consider- 
able river flowing into the upper part 


of the Gulf of Cambay. [“ The height 
of its banks, and the fierceness of ita 
floods ; the deep gullies through which 
the traveller has to pass on his wav 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on ita 
banks, explain the proverb ; ‘ When 
the Mahi is crossed, there is comfort’*^ 
(/nip. Gazetteer^ s.v.).] 

c. A.D. 80-90.— Next comes another gulf 
. . . extending also to the north, at the- 
mouth of whi^ is an island called BaiOnes 
(Perlm), and at the innermost extremity a 
groat river called Mala.”— ch. 42. 

MAHOUT, s. The driver and 
tender of an ele]>haiit. Hind, rnnhu- 
mit^ from Skt. mnhd-mdtra^ ‘great 
in measure,* a high officer, &c., so 
applied. The SJet. term occurs in 
this sense in the Mahdbhdrata (c.g. iv. 
1761, &c.). The Muhont is mentioned 
in the Ist Book of Maccabees as ‘the 
Indian.’ It i.s remarkable that we find 
what is apparently mahd-mdtra^ in the 
sense of a liigb otticer in Hesycliiiis : 

** yia/xarpaiy ol a-rparrjyol Trap' IvSots.'* 

— Hesych. a.v. 

c. 1590. — Ma^t elephants (.see MUST). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., Orst a Mahawat, who sits on the nock 
of the animal and directs its movements. . . . 
fie gets 200 per month. . . . .Secondly 
a who sits behind, up<jri the rump of 

the elephant, and a.ssists in battle, and in 
<juiokening the speed of the animal ; but ho 
often performs the duties of the Mahawat. 

. . . Thirdly the M*t'hs (see MATE). . . . 
A fetches fodder, and assists in 

cttpari8oni»ig the elephant. . . .” — Aia, ed. 
Blvchttann^ i. 125. 

1648. — “ . . . and Mahouts for the ele- 
phants. . . — Van Twisty 56, 

1826.—“ I will now pass over the term^ of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
to read and write ~my jiroceptor being a 
mahouhut, or elephant-driver - and will 
take up my adventures .” — Pandumng JIari, 
21 ; fed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1848.—“ Then he described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.” — Thaclseray, 
Vanity Fair, ch, iv. 

MAHKATTA n.p. Hind. Mar- 
hatd, Marhattd, Mnrhdtd {Marhatiy 
Marahtiy Marhaifi)y land Mardt}id„ 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Skt. name of their 
country, Mahd-rdshtray ‘ Magna Regio.’ 
[On the other hand H. A. Acworth 
[Ballads of ihe Maraikasy Intro, vi.) 
derives the word from a tribal name 
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Eatht or Eathd^ * chariot lighters,’ from 
rath, * a clianot/ thus Mahd-Eoika 
Ilians ‘ Great Warrior.* This was 
transferred to the (‘oiiiitry and hiialiy 
Sanskritised into Mnhd-rdshtm, Again 
some authorities (Wilson, Indian Caste, 
ii. 48 ; Baden-Powell, J. E, As.^ Soc., 
1897, p. 249, note) prefer to derive the 
word truiii the Mhdr or Mahdr, a once 
uunuTous and dominant race. And 
fiee tlie discussion in the liomhay Gazet- 
teer, I. pt. ii. 143 seqj] 

c. 550. — ‘‘The planet (Saturn’s) motion in 
Ayleshfi, ciiuses affliction to aquatic animals 
or product.^, and snakes ... in P<irva 
J'halgunl t^> voiidjirs of liquors, women 
of tho t^)wn, dani.sels, and the Mahrattaa. 

. . —liehot Sif if tr. hy Krrn^ J,H. .lx. 
*Sh'. ‘2nd .ser. v. 64. 

640. — Do il prit la direction du Nord- 
(Juesl, tra versa unc \asto fori't, ot . . . il 
arriva an royautiio do Mn-ho-hi-Ut (Maha- 
rashtra). . . .” -/V/. Houddh. i. *20*2; [Bow- 
/«»»•/ iiazeitetr, I. pt. ii. 353], 

c. 1030.- “De Dhar, on .so dirigeant vers 
le midi, jusqu’ii la rivihro do Nymyah on 
com to 7 pa ra san ges ; do la Mahrat-dessa 
l?^ jntras. in U^inaud'n Fmtf‘ 

vtruSt 1(W. 

r. 1*204-5. .Mii - ud -din marched to 
Elichpdr, and thence to (ihiiti-lajrnu'a . . . 
the people of that country had never he.ard 
of The Mussulmans ; the Mahratta land had 
never been punished hy thoir armies ; no 
Mnssulmun King or Fnnce had ptamtrated 
So far.” Harn'i, in KtlioU ni. 150. 

c. 13‘2W. — ‘Mn this (Treater India are 
tv^elvo idolatrous Kiiifc-s, and more. . . . 
'I'hcro is also the King<iom of Maratha 
which is very great.”- Feuir Jniiianus, 11. 

1673.—“ They tell their tale in Moratty ; 
hv l*rofes.sion they are (ientucs.” — Fn/tr, 

iti. 

1747. Agreed on the arrival of these 
Ships that VVe* take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more inh) our Service, that the .5() 
Moratta Horses he augment cfl to 100 as We 
hnmd them very useful 1 in the lust Skirmish. 
. . Coiutn, at Ft. >V. Jtand, Jan, 6 
<MS. Record in India OlUco). 

1748. -“That m^on his hearing the 
MirattoeB had taken Tanner's Fort . . 

In Long, p. 5. 

c. 1760.—“. . . those dangeroiw and 
iiowerful neighbors the Morattoes;^ who 
iMsiiiff now inastors of the contiguous island 
of Smsetto . . f/nisc, ii. 44. 

,, ** The name of Morattoee, or 

Marattas, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or^ by 
corruption, from Mar-Raj^” — Ibid. ii. 76. 

1765. — “The.ao united princes and jieople 
are those which are known by the general 
name of Maharatton ; a word compounded 
of Ratior and Maahah; the hrst Itoiiig the 
name of a particular Eaazpoot (or Rajpoot) 


tribe; and the latter, signifying great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. Fraser). . . 

— Eolwell, Hist. Eeents, Ac., i. 105. 

c. 1769. — Under a mezzotint portrait: 
'*The Right Honbfe George Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot oj Patshul in the. Kingdom 
Ireland, PresUlml and Gooernor of and for 
all the Affairs of the United Company qf 
Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, on thr Coast of Chorornandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Chingee and Moratta 
Countries, tic., Ac., Ac.” 

c. 184*2.- 

“. . . Ah, for some retreat 

Deeji in yonder shining Orient, where my 
life began U) beat 

Whore in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil «*tairM.” 

— TennyMm, Lochlsy Jltill. 

The following is in the true HobsOB- 
Jobson manner : 

[IS.*)!).— “TliH term Marhatta or M&r- 
hiitta, is dcriveii froiu tlwj mode of wrarfare 
adopted by those men. Mar means to .strike, 
and hulua. to get out of the way, i.^. those 
who Mtnick a bl«iw suddenly and at once 
retreated out of harm's way.” — H. Jjnndas 
Rofnrtson, Jfistricl Duties during the Revolt 
in 1857, p. 104, note.] 

MAHRATTA DITCH, n.p. An 
excavation made in 1742, as described 
in the extract from Orme, on the 
landward sides of Calcutt.'i, to protect 
the settlement from the Mahratta 
bands. Hence the term, or f(>r short- 
ness ‘The IHtch ’ simply, as a disparag- 
ing name for UalcuttA (.see DITCHER). 
The line of the Ditch corresjioiided 
ne.arly with the outside of the existing 
Circular Uoad, except at the S.E. and 
S., where the work was never exe- 
<‘Uted. [There is an excavation known 
by the .‘»ciine name at Madras exca- 
vated in ITriO. {Murray, Handbook, 
1859, ]». 43),] 

1742. — “ In tho year 174*2 the Indian 
inhabitants of tho Colony rcxpiested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch at their 
own ex|)cnso, muud tho Comiiany’s bounds, 
from the northern pnrU of Sootanatty to 
the .-southern part of Govindpore. In six 
months throe inilc.s were ftni.shed: when 
tho inhabitants . . . di.scontinued the work, 
which fnini the c.H:casion wa.s called tho 
Morattoe ditch.” — Orme, od. 1803, ii. 46. 

1757. — “That the Bounds of CafcuUa are 
to extend the whole Circle of Ditch dug upon 
tho Invasion of tho Maxattes ; also 600 yams^ 
without it, for an Esplanade.'’ — Articles of 
Agreemrnt sent bjf Colonel Clive (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14). In 
Memoirs of (he Revolution in Bengal, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782.— “To the Proprietors and (^upiers 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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Xahxattft EntTCindixii6iii.”~/N<£ia OazeOe^ 
Aufir. 10. 

[1840. — ** Less than a hundred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Berar, and the 
name of the Hahratta Ditch still preserves 
the memory of the danger.*’ — Macaulay ^ 
Kmcy oa C/ii*c.] 

1872. — “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. . . .**— • 

Oiivinda SatuanUiy i. 25. 

MAHSEEB, MASEEB, MASAL, 

Ac. Hind, mahdsiry mahdser^ malms- 
auld, s. The name is applied to i)er- 
haps more than one of the larger 
species of Barbus (N.O. Cyprinidae\ 
but especially to B. Mosul of lluchanaii, 
B, Tor, Day, B. megalepis, McLellaiid, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the neater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circumstance.s 
has sometimes been called, mislead- 
ingly, the * Indian salmon.* The 
origin of the name MaJiseer, and its 
proper spelling, are very doubtful It 
may be 8kt. nuthd-Hrou, ^big^ead,’ or 
mahd-salka, Marge-scaled.’ ^e latter 
is most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
pishing cards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. S. Thomas suggests 
mahd-dsya, ‘great mouth.* [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary diets. ; 
on the whole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd'Hras is most probable.] 

c. 1809. — “The Masai of the Kosi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon.” — Buchanan, Eati^rn India, 
hi. 194. 

1822.— “Mahasanla and Tara, variously 
altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent laige rivers.” 
— -F. BiLchanan Hamilton, Fi£es of Hit 
Ganges, 304. 

1878.— “In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahieer shows 
more f^rt for its size than a salmon.” — 
//. S, Thomas, The Rod in India, p. 9. 

MAINATO, s. Tam. Mai. Matndfea, 
a washerman or dhoby (q*v.). 

1516. — “ There is. another sect of Gentiles 
which they call whose business 

it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bnimins, and Naires; and by this they 
get their living ; and neilher they nor their 


sons can take up any other business.” — 
Barham, Lisbon e4.» 831. 

c. 1548.— “In this inclosure do likewise 
remain all the Landresses, by them called 
Haynatei, which wash the linnen of the 
City (Pequin), who, as we were told, are 
above an hundred thou.sand.**— in 
VoaaH, p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
toaos os mainatOB, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1 554 . — “ And the farm (renda) of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mailiato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Rendeiro). . . .” — Totnbo, &c., 53. 

[1598. — “There are some among them 
that do nothing els but wash cloathes : . . . 
they are called Maynattos.” — Liuschoten, 
Haic. Hoc. i. 260. 

[c. 1610.— “These folk (the washermen) 
are called Menates .” — Pyiard de I^mi, 
Hak. 8oc. ii. 71.J 

1644. — (Expenses of Daman) “For two 
maynatOB, three water hoys (Inns de agoa), 
one soinbreyro boy, and 4 torch bearers for 
the said Captain, at 1 xeraftm each a month, 
comes in the year to 36,000 ris or x*”. 
00120.0.00.”— Bocarro, MS, f. 181. 

HAISTBT, MI8TBT, sometimes 
even MTSTEBT, a Hind. mistrt. 
This word, a corruption of the Portu- 
guese mestre, has spread into the ver- 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
‘a foreman,’ ‘a master- workman * ; but 
used also, at least in Upper Indi^ for 
any artizan, as rdj-mistri ^properly 
Pers. rdz), *a mason or bricklayer,’ 
lohdr-mistri, ‘a blacksmith,’ Ac. The 
proper use of the word, as noted above, 
corresponds precisely to the definition 
of the Portuguese word, as applied to 
artizans in Bluteau : “Artifice qiie 
sabc belli o seu officio. Pertius artifex 
. . . Opifex, alienorum operuminspectorf 
In W. and S. India maifftiy, as u.sed 
in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See GALEEFA.) 

MMtAr (MacTepL) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and has given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
in modern Greek, fiaylartap, 

1404.— “And in these (chambers) there 
were work.^ of gold and azure and of many 
other colours, made in the most marvellous 
way ; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestros, it would lie 
reckoned lieautiful to see.” — Clavijo, § cv. 
(Comp. Markham, p. 125). 

1524. — “And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutys four newly-built catun, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
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very light for fast rowieff, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to be bumed, 

aaying tkat lie intended to show the Moofs 
that we knew how to build bettor catun 
than they did ; and he sent for Hestre Vyne 
the Genoese, whom he bad brought to build 
galleys, and asked him if he could build 
boats that would row faster than the 
Malabar paraos (see PROW). He answered : 
*Sir, I'll Wild you brigantines fast enotmh 
to catch a mosquito. . . .* ” — Currea^ ii. 830. 

[1548. — “He ordered to be collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard as many smiths 
as could bo had, for he had many miaterea.” 
— /5id. iv. 663.] 

1554.—“ To the meatre of the smith's 
shop {ferraria) 30,000 reia of salary and 600 
reis for maintenance" (see BAITA). — S, 
BoUlhOf TomttOf 65. 

1800.—“. . . I have not yet been able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
.IS we h.ave the advantage hero of the I 
iLssistanrc of some Madras dubaahea and | 

malatriea” (inmio.al).-- i. 67. 

1883. — “ ... My mind goes Ijack to my 
ancient CkMinese cook. He was only a 
maiatry, or more vulgarly a (see 

BOBACHEE), yet his sonorous name re- 
called the oompicst of Mexico, or the 
doubling of the Cape."— TriVt on My 
Fronlier^ 3.5. 

[1900,— “My atery very sick, Mem Sahib, 
very .sick all the night ." — TrmpU Bar^ April.] 

MAJOON, s. Hind, from Ar. rwV- 
Jfin, lit. ‘kneaded,* and thence what 
old nifdiral books call ‘an electuary* 
a con I pound of medicine.s kneaded 
with syrup into a soft mass), but 
especially .'ipjdied to an intoxicating 
confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
ihe l)«izar. [J5ur(07», Ar, Nights^ iii. 
159.] In the Deccan the form is tn-a*- 
jttm. Moodeen Sheri If, in his Suppt. 


tM Mysore^ Livet of LindM$iy$t 

1874.— . . litBliang) ia madeupwith 

flour and variooa additiona into 4 sweetmeat 
or nu^mn of a green colour. ’—ifdn5iirj/ 
and FlUchyer, 493. 

MALABAR, u p. 

a. The name of the sea-board country 
which the Arabs called the ‘Pepper- 
Coast,* the ancient Kerala of the 
Hindiis, the Atfi^piKr^, or rather Atyl- 
of the Creeks (see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigenous, but was applied, 
ajjparently, hrst by the Arab or Aralx>- 
Persian mariners of the Gulf. The 
substantivci part of the name, Malaiy 
or the like, is doubtless indigenous ; it 
is the Draviidian term for ‘ inoi\ntaiii * 
in the Sanskritized form Malaya^ 
which is applied specifically to the 
southern ^rtion "of the Western 
Ghauts, and from which is taken the 
indigenous tenn Malaydlairu, distin- 
I guisning tliat branch of the Dra vidian 
: language in the tract which we call 
Mc^bar, This name — Male or Malai^ 
1 Midiak, &c., — wc find in the earlier 
I jx>st -classic notices of India ; whilst 
I in the great Temple-Inscription of 
! Tanjore (11th century^ we find . the 
i region in question called Mahi-ndd^t 
I {tuidUf ‘ country *). The affix bdr ap- 
! |iears attaclied to it first (so far as we 
are aware) in the Geograrmy of Edrisi 
(c. 1150). This (Persian ?) termination, 
bdr, whatever be its origin, and whether 
or no it be connected either with the 
Ar. Iforr, ‘a continent,’ on the one 
hand, or with the Skt. wTm, ‘ a region, 


to the Pluirmac, of India, writes magh- j 
jun. “The chief ingredients in inak- j 
ing it are ganja (or hemp) h'aves, milk, 
glue, pop})y-s<*eds, flow’ers of the tlioni- 
apple (see DATURA), the jwwder of 
mix vomica, and sugar** (Qf^nooii-^- 
Jslam, Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1519.— “ Next morning I halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maaJfla, made 
them throw into the water the liquor used 
for ^intoxicating Ashes, and caugnt a few 
fi8h."-»«6er, 272. 

1663.— “And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with tlio things 
ubovorinentioned, and this they call maju." 
— Gfaraa, f, 27 r. 

1781.— “Our ill-favoured guard brought 
in a dose of majutn each, and obliged us to 
eat it ... a little after sunset the surgeon 
came, and with him 80 or 40 Caffres, who 
seized ua. and held us fast till the operation 
(ciroumoision) was performed." — So!dier*» 
ieUer quoted in Non, John Lindsay's Journal 


a slont*,’ on the other, was most as- 
suredly applied by the navigators of 
the Gulf to other regions w'bich they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Zangi-bdr (mod. 2SailZibarX 
‘the country of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
hdr, denoting apparently the coast of 
the Malay reiunsula ; and even ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, HindA-hdr 
for India. In the Arabic xvork which 
affords the second of these examples 
(Relation^ &c., tr. by Reinattd^ i. 17) it 
is expressly explained : “ Tlie word bdr 
serves to indicate that which is both a 
coast and a kingdom.'* It will be seen 
from the cpiotations l>elow that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish* 
jiient of Die use of this termination, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreifm travellers and writers, varies 
considerably. But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
route, Mammr, or Mdlabar, as we have 

it now, is thft persistent form. [Mr. 

Logan {Manual^ i. 1) remarks tliat the 
name is not in use in the district itself ' 
except among foreigners and English- 
speaking natives ; the ordiimrv name 
is Malaydlivm or Maldyam^ ‘the Hill 
Country.’] 

c. 545.— “The imiwts to Taprobano are 
silk, alocswood, clovc'^, siindiilwood. . . . 
These again are pas'^cfl on from Siclcdiba 
to the marts un this side, .such as Ma\^, 
where the pepper is grown. . . . And the 
most notable places (if trade are those, 
Sindu . . . and then the live marls of 
MaX^, from which the pepper is ex])ortc*d, 
viz., Partly Mangarnth^ ^tiopataua^ AVA>* 
juttana^ and PnifufMifititu.‘*-- Cosnms, Hk. xi. | 
111 Cathajff kc.y p. clxxviii. 

c. 64.*». — “To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye {Mafni/ti], with their preci- 

S itoua sides, and their lofty suininits, their 
ark valleys and their deep ravine.s. On 
these mountains grows the w'hite saud.'d- 
wood,”— // mv « in Julieny iii. 122. 

851. — “From thus place (Mavskat) ship." 
sail for India, and run for Kaulam-Malai ; 
the distance from Maskut to Kaulain-Malai 
is a month’s sail with a moderate wind.” - 
Relatiorty &c,, tr. by^ Kemuudy i. 15. The 
same work at p. 15 uses the expression 
“Country of Pepper” {JSafod uifidjtd). 

890.—“ From SimMn to Mall is five days’ 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to bo found, 
also the bam — Jbn lihurdAdTHty in KHiof, 

i. 15. 

c. 1030. — “ You enter then on the country 
of Ldr^n, in which ia .Jainidr (sou under 
CHOtfL), then Maliah, then Kanchi, then 
Dravira (see DRAVIDIAN - A! -li f ru n 
in Rfinaudy FriUfnn'n.^y 121. 

c. 1150. — “ Fandarinn (see FANDARANL 
is a town built at the nicuith of a river which 
comes from Manibar, w'here vessels from j 
India and Sind cast anchor."- -/rfr/jf/, ii» 
Elliott i. 96. 

C.1200. — “ Hari. Sports herein thodelightful 
spring . . . when tho breezy from Malaya 
is fragrant from passing over the charming 
lavanga*" (clove.s).- (lltu (•uthida, 

1270.-“Malibar is a large country of | 
India, with many cities, in which pepper 
li produced.’ in fHldfmf^int*’ry 211. 

1293. — “You can sail (uix>n that sea) 
between thewo islands and Ormes, ancl 
(from Onfies) to those parts which are 
called (Minibar), is a (li.stancc of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east ; then 300 miles between cast 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar” 
(see MABAS).- -fitter of Fr. John of 
corvino, in Cathiify i. 215. 

1298.— “ Malibar a great kin(|[dom 
lying towards tho west. . . . There ts in 


this kingdom a great quantity of pepper.** 
— Marat Polo, Bk. iii. cn. 26. 

c* 1500 .— “ Dojfund Quserat ara Kankan 
(see CONCAM) and Tftna ; beyond them the 
country of Malibdr, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kdlam (probably from 
O'herlah to Quilon) is 800 parasanga in 
length.” — Raskiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1320. — “ A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three (larts, of which 
tho first, which i.** also tho most wo-sterly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Sind, 
and i.s called Ctuzerat ; the second Mani* 
b&r, or the l^iind of Pepper, oast of 
Giizerat.” - .l&w/yWa, in (*tldfm*>istrr, 184. 

c. 1322. — “And now that ye may know 
how pc))per is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in a cerUiiii empire, whercunto 1 
came to land, the name whereof is Mini- 
bar.*’- -/'mo/' OdunCy in Cutfiaif, &c., 74. 

* c. 13 13. “ After 3 days we arrived in the 

country of the Mulaib&r, which i.s tho 
country of P(*i»por. It strett-hos in length a 
dlstfinco (•£ two months’ march along the 
sea- shore.” -//*« Rat'ito, iv. 71. 

c. 1348- 19. — “ Wo ouibarked on W>ard 
certain junks from l/nvcr India, whicdi i.-* 
calks! Minubar.” df' ^fnr^gnolfiy in 

t \dlm*iy 35t». 

c. 1420-30.—“, , . Ue])arling thence ho 
. . . arri\cd at a noble city calked t'oloen. 

, . . This pi ovinctMs called Melibaria, and 
they I'olluct in it the ginger trailed liy tho 
natives to/omh!, popper, bra/.il-wo(«l, and 
the cinnamon, called Vontiy 

corrected from .Jones’s tr, in Judai in XVtli 
Cnd, 17-18. 

c. 1442. - “The coast winch includes 
Calicut w'lth .some ncighijonring port.s, and 
which extends as fa'* ns (K.nd), a place 
situated opiK».site t'- the Nland of Soreridib 
. . . bears the general name of Mellbftr.” 

- -Afidnrnr^dly tfud. 19. 

14.59. — Fra Maiiro's great Maji has Mili- 

bar. 

1.514. —“In tho rcgi(-u of Itidwi called 
( Melibar, which province begin'iat Goa, and 
extends to ( ’ape Giuncdis (Comorin). . . .” 
— LiOttcr of finn', do KiUf/tjhy 79. It is 
retnarkablo to find this Florentine using this 
old form in l.'d 1. 

1516.— “And after that the Moors of 
Moca diacovored India, find hogfin to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they used to baich at this country of Mala- 
bar on account rjf the pepper which is found 
there.” — linrhftsa, 102. 

1.5.53, — “ We shall horonftor deMcribe 
particularly the jKisition of this city of 
(’alecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands .” — Riuroify Dec. 1. iv. c. 6. 
In the following chapter ho writes Malabar. 

15.5-t. — “ From Pin to the Islands of Dih^ 
Steer first S.S.E., the {lole Ijeing mwle by 
five inchest, side towards the land in tho 
direction of B.S.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of MonibAr. The MoEit^ 
in J. As. KfK\ Ben. v. 461. 
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TomiSlo tendea, lllaSlbar^ chaniA : 

Do ctilto anti(f uo os idolos odora, 

Que ci^ por estas partes se derrania." 

CaiHdes^ vii. 32. 

By Burton : 

This province, in whose Porta your ships 
have tane 

refuf^o, the Malabar by narnefis known ; 

ita ^Cntiijtio rite adoreth iilols vain, 

Idol-relifirion iieinfc broadest sown.” 

Since De Barros Malabar occurs almost 
u niversiilly. 

[162;i.— , ! Mahabar Pirates. . . 

I\ della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 121. J 

1877. -The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter 111., ‘‘Patri- 
;irch of the Syrians of Antuxih ” to the 
.Marqiiw of Salisbury, ilatcd Cairo, July 18. 

MALABAR, u.]). 

b. Tliift word, throii^di (‘iwuinisUmccs 
which lijivc hceii fully elucidated hy 
Pii^hop (’aid well in his CoaifMtratire 
(irammoT ( 2 nd cd. 10 - 12 ), from which 
we give an evtract helow,* was applied 
by the Pnihignosc not- only to th<* 
language and people of ihc country 
Ihiis (Vilh'd, i)ot also to tlio Tamil 
language and the people s]>eaking 
Tamil. In the »puitations following, 
those under A apply, or may apjdy, 
to the, pin]>er people or language of 
Malabar (see MALAYALAM) ; tln-e 
under fi are iristanee.s of the njis:ip]»Ii- 
ratioTi to Tamil, a misapjdieation winch 
was general (see r. 7 . in Onne, /wissn /0 
dowm to the beginning of the 
<-enl nrv, and wdiich still bolds anum .4 
I lie more ignoi ani Kuroj)eans and 
Kuiasian.s in S. India and i Vyloii, 

(A.) 

15r>2. - “A liiiguri diis Cionti(»s tlo Canar.-t 
e Malabar. Ac li. 78. 

ir>72. 

“ Ijcvu algiins Malabares, *|uc lomon 

Pur fur\*a, do”* qiie o SanioHin nmndara.” 

CamotA, ix. 14. 


[By Anlx^rtin : 

He takes some Htlabars he kept on hoard 

By force, of those whom Samorin had 
sent . . 

! 1582.— ** They asked of the Malaban which 

1 went with him what he was ? ” — CasUiUeda. 
i (tr. by N. L.) f. 37a;. 

1602.—“ We came to anchor in the Roade 
of Achen . . . where we found sixteene or 
uightoene saile of shiv^pes of diners Nations, 
some Ooa*^rat8, some of limgala^ some of 
(*afecut, called Malabarea, some Pegueg, 
and some PafanifCK." — Sir J. Lanauterf in 
i /*i(rcltuSj i. 153. 

j 1606.— In tJouvea {Sii,>(tda, ff. 2r, 3, &c.) 
I Malavar means the Malagdtam language. 


j l.MO. — “ Knrico Kuri^jucs, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and Lxainple, who is now in 

the Promontory of Cuinorin , writes and 
'‘•jwak.s The Malabar tongue verv well in- 
deed.” ' Letter Xacter, in Coleridge's 
ii. 73. 

j lOsQ. '“Whf‘re.n ic h.'tlli been hitherto 
I accu&toniary at thi.*, place to make sales and 
‘ .dicnatioiiS' f ln*usv< in \vriting in the Portu- 
! guose, (rentue, :md Mallabar langu^es, 
1 from which MJine iiuotivfiiii'nccN have arisen, 
i . . ."--Ft. Sf. frV//. , Sept 9, in A'ofex 

I ifl Kj'irwts. No, lii 3.3. 

1 [1682. All order in English Portuguei 

(b'utuc Ar Mallabar the preventing the 
ti.m-5jK>rtatiou uf thi^ Cc.untrey People rind 
lu.ikeing them slaves in other Strange 
.<’ountre>s. . . /V, St. 

\ 1st ser. i. H/. • 

1718. - ‘‘This place (Tranijuebar) i.s alto- 
iTtUher inh.ibitcMt li\ Malabarian Heathens." 

-Pmffft. of thf i'> lfi€ A.w*, J't. i. (3rd 

.•d \ p. !«. 

“ Tuo ili'tinct I.ingiiages are iieccs- 
-arily required : une j-- Hie ?»///«//, eoiii- 
; inoniy called Malabarick. ' Pod. i>t. iii. 33. 

* 1734. — “ Magnopvrc eomniondantcs zelnm, 
j :ie .'-tudiuni 'Mi.'.'iioriarioruni, qui iibr<Mi saernm 
; Eeelesme (.’.itholioafs d'HtriiMni. renimoue 
i -aerariim monuriionta coTi’imMite'^, pro In- 
; dorum Hhri'ti T'uLliniu enidilii>ue in Hngiinm 
‘ Malabaricam '<eu Tamulieuni transtulero.” 
} -tin\t iff Vi’fH^nt A'//,, in Sorhert^ ii. 
■ 132-3. These wv>rds are adopted from Card. 
I TcMirnon's doeroo of 1701 (sec ibid. i. 173). 


* *‘T)ie Foitugu#*se . . . NSiiMi^ from MalaU'ir 
«iu voyugrts of exiiloraiioii . . . niaib' their ar- 
4|im)ntHiK*e with various places on the eastern or 
CoTomaiidel Cuasi . . . and finding the laugnage 
siiokeii by th« tbhiiig ainl sea -faring classes on 
the eastern const similar to that .s|Hjken on the 
wesWrn, they enme to the conclnsfou that it was 
identical with it, and called it m coiiHeqneiico by 
the same name— viz. Malabar ... A circum- 
etance which naturally roiiUmied tlie PortiiKnesc 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coroniandel Coast with those of 

Malabar was that when they arrived at Gael, in 
Tliinevelly, on tho Coromandel Coast . . . they 
found the King of Qiiilon (one of the most Im- 
Tiortant placea on the Malabar Coast) residing 
ibare .”— CaidwUt u.a 


c. 1760. “Such was tho anient zeal of 
M. ZiogenKilg that in less than a year he 
atbiiucd a i>erfcct knowledge of the Mala* 
barian tongm*. ... He composed also a 
Malabarian dietkmary of 20,000 words." — 
i. 261. 

1782. - ' “ Les habitans dc la cOte de 
Coromandel soul upi^ll^s TaunmU; les 
Eurcfp^cns les nommeut impropremetit 
Malabars.”— i. 47. 

1801. —“From Niliseram to the C'hander* 
gerry River no language is understood but 
the Malaban of the Coast."— AVr 7*. Afmro. 
in Ai/«, i. 322. 
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In the following passage the, word 
Ml^bars is iniss«ppiicd still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
accurate and intelligent : 

1810. — “The language spoken at Madras 
is the Taiinyaf here called Malaban.** — 
Maria OrahaWy 128. 

1860.— “The term * Malabar* is used 
throughout the following images in the com- 
prehensive sense in which it is applied in 
the Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in these ox])editionSy 
who arc styled in the Mahaicanto ^damilox,* 
or Tamils, came not only from ... * Mala- 
bar/ but also from all parts of the Peninsula 
as far north as Cuttack and Orissa.” — 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 353. 

MALABiUt-GBEEPEB, 8. Argy^ 
tcia malaharica, Choisy. 

[MALABAE EAB8, s. The .seed 
vessels of a tree which Ivcjh calls 
Codaga pitlli. 

1773. — “ From their shape they are coiled 
Halabar-Eara, on account of the resem- 
blance they bear to the ears of the women 
of the Malabar coast, which from the large 
slit made in them and the great weight of 
ornamental rings put into them, are rendered 
very large, and so long that sometimes they 
touch the very shoulders.” — Jaet, 465. 

MATiABAB HILL, up. This 
favourite site of villa.s on Bombay 
Island is stated by Mr. Whitworth to 
have acquired its name from the fact 
that the Malabar pirates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it. 

[1674.—“ On the other side of the great 
Inlet, to the Sea, is a great Point abutting 
againet Old Woman's Island, and is called 
Malabar-Hill . . • the remains of a stupen- 
dous Phgod, near a Tank of Fresh Water, 
which the Malabars vieited it moetly for.” 
-Fryer, 68 seg.] 

[KiJJkBABOIL,s- »The ambigu- 
ous term 'Iblalwr OU* is applied to 
a mixture of the oil obtain<» from 
the livers of several kinds of fishes 
frequenting the Malabar Coast of 
India and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi.”-^ Earn. Diet, v. 113. 

MLALABAB BRlffi. This was a 
name given to .certain heathen and 
superstitious practices which the 
Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in spite of repeated prohibi-' 
tions by the Popes. And though 
these practices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Christians, and 
especially those belonging to the (so- 
called) uoa Churches. These practice.*! 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de* Nobili (“Robertus 
de Nobilibiis **), who came to Madura 
about 1606. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jesuit wbs 
to present Christianity to the p^ple 
under the form, as it were, of a Hindu 
translation ! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may be gathered from the 
following particulars of their prohibi- 
tion. In 1623 Pope Gregory XV., by 
a constitution dated 31st January, 
condemiiecl the following : — 1. Tfie 
investiture of Rrahuiaiis and certain 
other castes with the sacred thread,, 
through the agency of Hindu priests^ 
and with Hindu ceremonies. For 
these (Mivistian ceremonies were to be 
.substituted ; and the thread was to 
be regardtsl as only a civil l>adge. 
2. The ornamental use of sandalwood 
paste wan permitted, but not ita 
.superstitious u.se, e.gi., in mixture with 
cowdung ashe.s, &c., for ceremonial 
purification. 3. Bathing a.s a cere- 
nu)nial purification. 4. The observ- 
ance of caste, and the refusal of 
high-caste Christians to mix with low- 
caste Christians in the chiirche.s was 
disapproved. 

Tlie tiUfinels between Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th century 
again brought the Malaliar Kites into 
notice, and Cardinal de Tournon 'wa.s 
sent on his unlucky mission to de- 
termine these matters finally. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited : — 
1. A mutilated form of baptism, in 
which were omitted certain ceremonies 
offensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of ^saliva, sal, et iiisuffUitio.* 2. 
The use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4* Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu tali (se^' TALEE). 
7. Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 9. The exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girl*s attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc- 
tions between Pariahs and others. 12. 
The assistance of Christian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. The use 
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of ceremonial washings and bathings. 
14. The use of cowdung-aahes. 15. 
The reduling and use of Hindu IBooks. 

Witii regurd to No. 11 it may be 
observed Uiat in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsistsi and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
f|uarter which has really succeeded in 
al)o]ishing caste is that of the Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHBT7M, There can 
W very little doubt that this classical 
export from India was the dried leaf 
of various species c»f Cinnanioinum, 
which leaf was known in Skt. as 
tamdla-jpaUra. Some who wrote soon 
after the Portuguese discoveries took, 
rhap not unnaturally, the pdn or 
tebleaf for the fMlaoathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained bv 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients^ justifying this in part 
by the Ar. name ol the l>etel, iamhtd^ 
which is taken from Skt. tdmhtlUi, 
betel ; tdmhula-paitra^ betel-leaf. The 
tar/ulla-pattra^ however, the pnnlure of 
certain wild spp. of Ciniiamomuiu, 
obtained both in the hills uf Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
Indi^ is still valued in India as a I 
medicine and aromatic, though in no j 
such depee as in ancient times, and it j 
is usually known in domestic economy | 
as teijpit, or ct)rrup.ly Uzpiity t.c. 
‘pungent leaf.* The leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name , 
of stidhaj or sddlutji Hindi, as was till 
recently in the Eiiglisli Pharmaeonoda 
as Folium indicum, which w ill still be 
found in Italian drug-shops. The 
matter is treated, w'ith his usual 
lucidity and abundance of lociil know- 
ledge, in the GoUoquioe of Garcia de 
Or^ of which we give a short extract. 
This waa evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats the very eri-ors 
which Garcia dissipates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malahatkrum 
and Folium indicum with spikenard, 
which is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists. 
The ancients did no doubt apply the 
name MeUahaihrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Uheede, we may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “wild 
cinnamon” of that coast, and that from 


the roojt of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more 
fragrance. (See a note by one of the 
present writers in CatMiy^ &c., pp. 
cxlv.-xlvi.) The name Cinnamon is 

f ^roperly confined to the tree of Ceylon 
C*. ZeylanicuTu). The other Gtnno- 
moma are properly Coma barks, [See 
IFatt Econ, Diet. ii. 317 seqq.'] 

c. A.D. 60. — ** yia\dpa$po¥ iwtoi uvoXd/i- 
pdvovcif ttvai rrit ydpdou 0i>XXor, 

irXavt^/irvoc vtro xard rifr 
p€iat, . . . tSiov yap ieri ydvtn 4>o6fi€PO¥ iit 
TOit *1 v6ik(hs T4\pLa<ri, 4>6\\o» tv 
fi€uop tfdari.’* — Dtoscorides, Mat. Med. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. — “We are beholden to Syria 
for Malabathrum. This is a tree that 
bcaretb leaves rolled ap round together, 
and seeming to the eie .withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oile 
for perfumers to use. . . . And yet there 
commeth a better kind thereof from India. 

; . . . The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardus at the tongue end. The perfume 
or smell that . . . the leafe yeeldeth whan 
it is boiled in wine, passeth all others. It 
is straunge and monstrous which is observed 
in the pi ice ; for it hath risen from one 
denier to three hundred a pound." — Pliny, 
xii. ‘26, in Ph. Holland. 

c. a.D. 90.-—“. . . Getting rid of the 
fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up inU) little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classes. 
... And thus originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the people who 
have prepared them carry to India for sale." 
— Perl plus, near the end. [Al.'»o see Yulf, 
Intro. Gilt, Pit'er of Golden ^md, ed. 1883, 
p. 89.] 

1563.—“ R. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told mo that it was 
not fohum indu, a piece of information 
of great value to me ; for the physicians 
who put themselves forward as having 
learned much from these part.<«. assert that 
they are the same ; and what is more, the 
modern writers . . . call betel in tbeir 
works tnnhttl, and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ 0. That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Ariconn.a treats them 
in two different chapters, vis., in 259, which 
troat-s of joltitm indu, ami in 707, which 
treats of tomltul . . . and Xho folium indu is 
called by the Indians Tamalapatnu which 
the Greeks and I^tins comipted into 
Malabathrum," k^.^Garcia, ff. 95if, 96, 
c. 1690. — “Hoc Teiubul sou Sirium, licet 
vulgatissinmm in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Folio Indo seu Malabathro. 
Arabibus Ctsdtgi Hindi, in Pharmneoj^is, 
et Iiidis, Tamala^patra et folio Indo dicto, 
... A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Btalabatlmun nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellae, seu cinnamomi sylvestris."— 
phins, V. 337. 
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c. 1760 . — . . . quand Ton ctmsid^ro que 
les Indiens appeliont noire feuille Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit d'apercevoir que lo 
mot Grec fiaXdpaTpov en a et^ anciennement 
d^riv4.” — {Diderot) Eticychpidio^ xx. 846. 

1837: — (Malatroon is given in Arabic 
works of Materia iVfcdica as the Greek of 
SSdhajy and tuj and tej-ixit as the Hindi 
synonymes). “By the latter names may 
be obtained everywhere in the ba^^rs of 
India, the leaves of (Unn. Tanuita and of 
CViia. albijioniw — Royle^ EMay on AtUiti. 
of Hindoo Mrdkine^ 8.*^. 


I In the year 1409, the imperial envoy Cheng 

Ho brought an order from the emperor ana 

gave to the chief two silver seals, ... he 
erected a* stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca {Moa-la-ha), . . . iSn 
is found in the mountains ... it is cast 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels . . 
ten pieccm are bound together with rattan 
and form a small bundle, whilst 40 piece.s 
make a large bundle. In all their trading 
. . . they use these pieces of tin instead 
of money . — Ckineste Annah^ in UroenvddL 
p. 123. ' 


MALACCA, n.}>. The city which 
gives name to the Peninsula and 
the Straits of Malaccui, and which was 
the seat of a considerable Malay mon- 
archy till its capture hy tlie Portuguese 
under D'Alboijuenpie in 1511. One 
naturally supposes some etymological 
connection between Malay Mid Malacca. 
And such a connection is ^mt forward 
by De Barros and D^Alhoquerque (see 
below, and also under MALAY). The 
latter also mention^ an alteriiali\e 
suggestion for tlie origin of the name 
of the city, w'hich evidently refers to 
the Ar. muhlkdt. ‘a meeting.’ This 
last, though it appears also in the 
Sijara Mtdayu.^ may be t« dally rejected. 
Crawfurd is positive, that the jilace 
was called from the word malaka, the 
Malay name of tlie Phyllanth emhlica^ 
or emhlic Myrobalan (q.^.), “a tree 
said to he abundant in that locality ’’ ; 
and tliis, it will he .seen below, is given 
by Oodinho de Eredia as tlie ety- 
mology. Malaka again seems to be a 
corruption of the Skt. amhda., from 
amla^ ‘acid.* [^Ir. Ske.it writes; 
“There can be no doubt that (’raw- 
fiird* is right, and that the place wa.s 
named from the tn'c. The .suggested 
connect ifiii between Mabnju and Ma- 
laka appears impu.-^.sible. to me, and, 
I think, would do no to any one ac- 
quainted with tin; laws of the language, 
f have seen the Malaka tree myself 
and eaten its fruit. Pidley in hi.'^ 
Botanical Lists has laka-lnkti and nm- 


I nQS-'-'^Melequa ... is 40 days from 
Qualecut with a fair wind . . . hence pro- 
ceeds all the clove, and it i.s worth there 9 
crusados for a bahar (q-v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusados the bahar ; and 
there is much ix)rcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, but 
I the money is of large size and little value, 

; so that it takes 3 faraziilas (see Frazala) 

' of it to make a crnsiuhi. Here t4>o are many 
laige parrots all red like fire."-- Enteiro 
y.daifiima^ IJO-lll. 

IfilO. -- “ When wo liad arrived at the city 
of Melacha. wx* were imuicdialcly pre-'Onted 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor ... I believe 
that more shi}H {»r^^e here than in any 
other place in the world . . ~Vot'th<>)no , 
221 . 

1511.-- ‘ This l*areini»,*ura gave the namo 
of Malaca to the new colony, because in 
the language of Java, when a m«u of Pnluii- 
hiio flees away they call him Mofayo. . . , 
Others say that it was called Malaca hecau-io 
of the nnmhcr people wh(» came there 
from one jsirt and the other in .so shru t a 
I sjijice of time, bn* the wort! MttUua lil.so 
I signilies to ... Of these two opinions 
I lot c.'ich one accept that which he thinks 
I to be the >)e.st, for this is tlic truth of the 
matte’-." - f'otninentarkjt nf .\ M.T. 

hy liirch, lii 76-77. 

1,516. --“The saijl Kingdom of Ansyane 
(see Siam) throws out a great point of lainl 
I into the sea, which makes there a cape, 

! where the sea rctiirii.s again Uiwards ('hiii;i 
i to the north ; in thi.s promontory is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca." - fiorbuxa^ 191. 

15.53.— “A .son of Panirnlsora called .Xa- 
ipiern I>arxft, (i.»\ Sihivdur Sfuih) ... to 
form the town of Malaca, i<> which ho giivu 
that name in memory of tlio hani.sbment of 
his fatlier, because in hi.s vernacular tongue 


laka w'hich he ideulifie.s ns rhyllanlhus 
emhlicay L. and P. periinains Hooker 
<Eiiphorhiarp.a.e). The two specic.s are 
hardly distinct, hut the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is that the 
place, as is^ so often the case among 
the Malays, have taken its name 
from the Sungei Malakuy <fc Malaka 
River."] 

1416.— '“There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam. . . . 


(fJavane.so) this was as much rw to say ‘hm- 
Lshed,’ ami hunce the people are called 
MalaiOB. liornmy II. vi. 1. 

,, “That which be (AlV>oquorqne) 
regretted »riost of all that wr.s lo.st on that 
vessel, was two lions cast in iron, a flrst-rute 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour- 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Affonso Alboquerquo carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of Uie city.’*— 11. vii. 1, 
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1672.- 

** Diem tu mcDUO fu§[ir pod«r4o deote 

Postoque rica. e poBt^ue assentada 
lA no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceate, 
Opolenta Malaiai nomoada ! 

' Asaettaa venonoeaa, que fizeato, 

Oa criaea, com que j’4 te vejo armada, 
Malaios namoradoa, Jaos valentes, 

Todos fanSs ao Luao obedientes.” 

Camdeg, X. 44. 

By Burton : 

“Nor shall thou 'acape the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit BO wealthy, and ao thy site 

there on Aurora .a bosom, whence thy rise, 
thou Homo of Opulence, Malacca hight ' 
The poysoned arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the Krises thirsting, as 1 see, for tight, 
th* enamoured Malay -men, the Javan j 
braves, ! 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves." i 

1612. — “ITie Arabs call it Maintain from 
collecting all merchants." — .Sijura Aiafavu^ I 
in J. hid. Arrh. v. 322. 

1613. — “Halaca .significa Atirahotano*, \ 

Fructa <lc hua .'irvore, plautada ao longo de j 
hum ribeiro chaniad<j Aerlele." - ^lodtuho tie | 
Erf>ditl^ f. 4. j 


history as a river-name in the S. of 


Siunatra, and thence became applied 

to the district through which the 
river ran^ and so to the people who 
lived there ; after which it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in- 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
many foreign, tril>es ; all Malay- 
speaking trills Ixdng eventually called' 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A most important passF^ in this con- 
nection is to be found in Leyden^s Tr. 
of the ^ Malay AmwU* (1821), p. 20, 
in which direct reference to such a 
river is made ; ‘ There is a countiy 
in the land of Andalas named Paraf- 
embang, which is at present denomin- 
ated Palemltaiig, the raja of which was 
denominated llamang Lebar Dawn 
(chieftain Broad -leaf), who derived his 
origin from Raja Sulau (Chulan 1), 
whose great-grandson he was. The 
name of its river Muariatang, into 
which falls another river named 
Sungey Malayu, near the source of 
wdiich is a mountain named the 


MALADOO, s. (Jhickm inalad(H> is 
an article in tlic Anglo-Indian menu. 
It h.K>ks like a corruption from the 
French hut of what? {Mala- 

doo or ManadoOy a lady inform.s me, is 
cold meat, such as chicken or mutton, 
cut into sliceji, or pounded up and 
re-c<.K)ked in batter. The. Port. Tnallaido, 
‘heaten-up/ has been suggested as a 
pos-sihle origin for the w ord.] 

MALAY, n.p. This is in the 
Malay language an adjective, Malayu; 
thiw orany Aialdyu, *a Malay’; tana 

Malay Uj Mhe Malay country’ ; 
tHiham Malaya, ‘the Malay 

language.’ 

In Javanese the w’ord viaUiya signi- 
fies ‘to run away,’ and the proper 
name has traditionally been derived 
from this, in inference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca hy Javanese 
fugitives; hut we can hardly attach 
importance to thi.s. It may he worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, i.e. of S. 
Indian origin, and connected with the 
MaUiija of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skeat WTites : “The 
tniditioii given me hy Javanese in the 
Malay States was that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, wlio 
iieopled the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
lie the oririnal meaning of the w'ord, 
it is proh^le that it started its life- 

2m 


mountain Sagaritang Maha Mini.^ 
Here Palemlving is the name of a 
well-kiiow’n Sumatran State, often de- 
scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. lu standard Malay *Da- 
Viang Lfhar JJaini^ would he ^D^ang 
Lebar J)aun.* Raja Chulan is prob- 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions. ‘ Miiartatang’ may 
be a mistake for Mnar Tenang, which 
is a place one heard of in the Penin- 
sula, though I do not know for certain 
w’here it is. ‘Sungey Malayu’ simply 
means *Ri\er Malayu.’ ‘Sagantaiig 
Maha Mini’ i.s I think, a mistake for 
Sa-gantang Maha Mini, winch is the 
name used in the Peninsula for the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
on which the episode related in the 
Annals occurred” (see Skeat, Malay 
Magic, p. 2).] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which ha.s been noted by Crawfurd, 
that a name w'hich apjiears on 
Pu^lemy’s Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Chersonese, and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maulmain, is MaXeov KwXor, words 
wliicli in Javanese (Malay u-Kulan) 
would signify “Malays of the West.” 
After this the next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Gewapky of Edrisi, who describes 
Malnt as a great island in the eastm 
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_ ^ or rather as occupying the position 

of the Lemma of Mr. Sclater, for fin 
partial adbommodation to the Ptole- 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from the 
coast of Zinj, i.t. of Eastern Africa, to 
the vicinity of China. Thus it must 
be uncertain without further accounts 
whether it is an adumbration of the 
great Malay islands (as is on the whole 
probable) or of the Island of the Mala- 
^shes (Madagascar), if it is either. 
We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago. 

[a.D. 690.— Mr. Skeat notoa : “I Tsing 
sp^ks of the *Blolo^ country,* t.r. the 
district W. or N.W. of Palembang in 
Sumatra,"] 

c. 1150.—“ The Tale of Halai ia very great. 

. . . The people devote themaelves to very 
prohtable trade ; aud there are found here 
elephants, rhinocoroso.s, and various aro- 
matica and spices, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of excellent quality . * • j 
the people also have windmills." — iWnri, by 
Jauoert, i. 945. 

c. 1273.— 'A Chinese notice records under, 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the hmperor. “The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside their feud and 
submitted to China."— Notice by Sir T. 
Wade, in Botering's Siavif i. 72. 

c. 1292. — “You corn© U) an Island which 
forms a kingdom, and is called Malaiur. 
The people have a king of their own, and 
a peculiar language. The city is a tine and 
m>ble one, and there i.*) a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there." — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 8 

e. 1539. — . . as mn as he had de- 
livered to him the lefler, it was translated 
into the PoHugal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it was written.**— Pew E.T. p. 15, 

1548. — “. . . having made a breach in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Ahyssins, 
Moots, Malatuires, A^ms, Jaos, and 
Malajron.’*— p. 279. 

1553:— “And so these Gentiles like the 
Moots who inhabit the sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
apeak the Hftlay of Malacca as being the 
BQoet general language of thoee parts.” — 
Barros, III. v. 1. 

„ “JSkerythii^ with them is to be 
a gentleman ; and this has each prevalence in 
thoee parte that you will never find a native 
IWaT, however poor he may be, who will 
eet hw hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else’e ; every service must be d<me 
by«lavee.”-A»d. n. vi. 1. 


1610.— “I cannot imagine what the Hoi- 
landmtMhat, to (Ufftt UM8 Wali^Mii, 
ChineriaTis, and Moorts of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the InduHf and forbid it their owne 
seruante, countrymen, and Brethern, upon 
paine of death and losse of goods .” — Peter 
\\\lli4mson Floris, in Purchas, i. 321. 

[Mr. Skeat writes : “ The word 
Malaya is now often applied by 
English writers to the Peninsula as a 
whole, and from this the term Ma- 
laysia as a term of wider application 
{i.e. to the Archijielago) has been 
coined (see quotation of 1610 aliove). 
The former in very frequently mis- 
written by English writers as ‘ Malay,* 
a barbarism which has even found 
{dace on the title-{)age of a hook — 
‘Travel and Sport in Burma, Siam 
and Malay, by John Bradley, London, 
1876.’”] 

M AL A V A T. AM . This is the name 
a{>{)lied to one of tlie cultivated 
Dravidian languages, the closest in its 
relation to the Tamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the 
Western side of the Ghauts (or MaUlya 
I noun tains), from tlie Chandragiri 
River on the North, near Mangalore 
(entering the sea in 12“ 29'), l>eyond 
which tlie language is, for a limited 
flistaiice, Tula, and th<!n Canare.se, to 
Trevandruin on the South (lat. 8“ 29'), 
where Tamil begins to supersede it. 
Tamil, however, al.so iiitertwine.s with 
Malayaliiii) all along Malabar. The 
term Alulaydlam properly applies to 
territory, not language, and might he 
rendered “Mountain region” [See 
under MALABA R and Logan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 

n.p. The proper form of this name 
appears to he MaU-dtva; not, as the 
estimable Garcia de Orta says, Nale- 
diva ; whilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard as it 
may be to say what is the right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
country by a form of the word 
for ‘island’ which we have in the 
Bkt. dvfpa and the Pali diw>. We hud 
this reflected in the Divi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and D{5a-j&t (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
it survives in letters of ,the IBth 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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Government (Dutch) by the Sultan 

of the ial^ who coUs bio hu^om 

Diwihi and his people Divehe 

mihun. Something like the modern 
form first appears in Ibn Batuta. He, 
it will he seen, in his admirable 
account of these islands, calls them, 
as it were, Makaf-dives, and says 
they were so called from the chief 
group Mahal, which was the residence 
of the Sultan, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, ‘ a palace.’ This form of 
the name looks like a foreign ‘ striving 
after meaning.’ But Pyrard de Laval, 
the author of the most complete 
account in existence, also says that the 
name of the islands wsa taken from 
Male, that on which the King resided. 
Bishop Caldwell has suggested that 
these islands were the dives, or islands, 
of Male, as Malebdr (see MALABAR) 
was the coast- tract or continent, of 
Male. It is, however, not iiiiiiosaible 
that the true ctyiiiolo^ was from 
mdld, * a garland or necklace,’ of which 
their configuration is highly suggestive. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives Malayal. mdl^ 
‘black,’ and dinpa, ‘island,* from the 
dark soil. For a full account of earlv 
notices of the Maldives, see Mr. Gray’s 
note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 
423 Milburu (Or. Commnierce, i. 

335) says: ‘‘This island wiis (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507.” Let us see I 


A.D. 362. — Legationen undique aolito 
ovios concurrebant ; hinc Transtigritanis 
pacem obsecrantibus et Arroeniis, inde 
nationibos Tndicis cortatim cum donia opti- 
mates mittentibus anto tempus, ab u^ue 
Divis et Sorendivis .” — A vmian. Marcellinut, 
xxii. 3. 

c. 645. — “And round about it {Sielediba 
or Taprobayu^ i.e. .Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all of which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
almost all set close to one another." — 
Va^mas, in Cathay^ Ac., clxxvii. 

851. — “ Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
and the Sea called lAravi there is a graat 
number of isles ; their number, indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,900 ; . . . the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasangs. 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
coco-palms. . . . The last of these islands 
is Serendlb, in the Sea of Horkand ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of IMhajAt" {i,e. D^aa).— Relation, 
Ac., tr. by Reinaud, i. 4-6. 

0 . 1080.— “The special name of XHte is 
given to ialanda which are formed in the 
eea, and which appear above water in the 
form of aoeamulauooa of sand ; these sands 
coutliuially augment, spread, and unite, 


till they present a fim aspect . . . theee 
islands are divided into two elaases, ae- 


Those of one cla« are called IXhrE-AftmA 
(or the Cowry DivabsL because of the cowries 
which are gathered from coco - branches 
planted in the sea. The others are called 
Oin^Kanbar, from the word hanbar (eee 
COIB), which is the name of the twine made 
from coco-fibres, with which vessels are 
stitched." — A l-Birunl, in Reinaud, Fixigmeru, 


1150.— See also Edrisi, in Jaubert's Trend, 
i. 68. But the translator prints a bad 
reading, Railtihdt, for IKbaj&t. 


c. 1343.— “Ten days after embarking at 
f>al6cut we arrived at the Islands ciuled 
Dhibat-al-Mahal. . . . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some 2000 of them. Groups of a 
liundred, or not quite so many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter. . . . Most of the trees that grow on 
these islands are coco-palms. . . . 'lAey are 
divided into regions or groups . . , among 
which are distinguished ... 8^ Malial, 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans." 
— Ibn Batuta. iv. 110 teqq. 

1442.— Abdurrazzak also caUs them “the 
i.sles of DiVE-HabEl."— In Hoi. a Sxts. 
xiv. A‘2^. 


1503.— “But Dom Vasco . . . said that 
things must go on as they were to India, 
and there he would inquire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the Gulf {golfOo) where 
the storm befel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
company with the fleet, and found itself at 
one of toe first islanris of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
For the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bod stagnant 
water, and in disorders with women ; so 
that many died.” — Gotrea, i. 347. 

[1512. — “ Mafamede Ma^ay with twoshipi 
put into the Maldiva islands (ilhas de 
Maldiva)." — .Hbuyuerque, Cartaa, p. 80.] 

1563.—“ R. Though it be somew^t to 
interrupt the business in band, — why is that 
chain of islands called ' Islands of Maldiva * 1 

“0. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make gerat mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tonnes f 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 
have heard say* And that is that the right 
name is not maldlTEf but Nalediva ; for naU 
in Malabar means * four,* and diva ‘ island.* 
so that in the Bfalabar tongue the name m 
as much as to say * Four Isles.' . . . And in 
the same way we call a certain island that 
is 12 leagues from Goa AapediMi ,(see 
AMCHEDivA), beoause there are five in 
the groups and so the name in Malabar 
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meauB * Five Islee,* for ange is ^ five.' But 
these derivation^ rest on common report, I 
don't detail them to you os demonstrable 
facts ." — Oartiay Cbf/or/nt<w, f. 11. 

1572.— **Nas ilhas de Haldiva." (See 
COCO-DE-MER.) 

c. 1610. — **Ce Royaumo en leur langag^e 
s'appeUe Jialk-raguly Rovaume de Mab 5, et 
dee autres peuples de I’lnde il s'appelle 
BUfdlvar, et les peuples dines . . . L'lsle 
principale, oomme j’uy dit, s'appelle Maid, 
qui donne le nom h tout le reste des autres ; 
car le mot Dines signifie vn nombre de petites 
isles amassdes."— T^yrarrf de Laval ^ i. iS. 68, 
ed. 1679. [Hak. Soc. i. 83, 177.] 

1683.—*' Mr. Beard sent up his Couries, 
which he had received from ye Manldivas, 
to be put off and passed by Mr. Oharnock 
at Cassnmbassar." — Diary, Oct. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 122]. 

MALUM, s. In fi ship with 
English othcers ^nd native crew, the 
mate is called mdlnm adhih. The word 
is Ar. mu'allim, literally ‘ the In- 
.structor/ and is prof)erly aimlied to 
the pilot or .sailing-master. Trie word 
may be compared, thus used, with our 
‘master’ in the Navy. In regard to 
the first quotation \ve may observe 
that Ndkhvda (see NACODA) is, rather 
than Mu'allim, * the captain * ; though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two ca])acities of owner 
and skipper being doubtless often com- 
bined. The distinction of Midnllim 
from Ndkkuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate. 

1497. — “And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and 20 festoons in silver for the Malemos, 
who were tne pilots, for of these coin.s he 
would give each month whatever ho (the 
Sheikh) should direct."— CWm, i. 38 (E.T. 
by Ld^ Stanley of Alderley^ 88). On this 
passage the Translator says : “The word is 
perhaps the Arabic for an instructor, a word 
in general iLse all over Africa." It is curious 
that his varied experience should have failed 
to recogni-ne the habitual marine use of the 
term. 

1541.— “Meanwhile he sent three eatnn 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Malema (Porto dot 
MaUmot) in order to get some pilot. . . . 
In this Port of the Bandel of the Malema 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return, they leave them hero again.”*— 
Coma, iv. i68. 

* This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
u appears from the description of Dom Joho de 
Castro (1541): ^*Now turning to the 'Gates’ of 
the Btiait, which are the cnief object of our 
description, we remark that here the land of 
Atabia juts ont into the sea, fonning a prominent 
Point, and very prolonged. . . . This is the point 
or promontory which Ptolemy calls Pottidiun. 
. • . In front of it, a Utile more than a gunshot 


1553. — “ . . among whom (at Melinda) 
came a Moor, a Guzarate by nation, called 
Malani CTana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in conversing with our j^ple, 
as to please the King, who was inquinng for 
a pilot to give them, agreed to accompany 
them." — I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590. — “ Mu’allim or Captain. He must 
be acquainted with the depths and shallow 
places of the Ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship 
to her destination, and prevents her falling 
into dangers."— .4 i/I, ed. Blochmann, i. 280. 

[1887.— “The second class, or Maluinll, 
are sailors." --Acf/a/i, Malabar, ii. ccxcv.] 

MAMIBAN, MAMIBA, a. A 

medicine from old times of much 
i-epute in the East, especially for eye- 
disease.s, and imported from Himalayan 
and Trans- Himalayan regions. It is 
a popular native drug in the Punjab 
lia/.ar.s, where it is still known a.s 
'tnamira, also iis pilidrl. It .seems 
probable tliat the name is apjilied to 
bitter r<K)ts of kindred properties but 
i of more than one .specific origin. 

' Hanbury and Fliu kiger describe it as 
the rhizome of Coptis Teeta, Wallich, 
tUa being the name of the drug in 
the Mishmi country at tlie head of 
the A.‘i.siun Valley, from which it is 
imported into Bengal. But Stewart 
9tate.s explicitly that the iunmira of 
the Punjab baz;ir.s i.s now “ km>wn to 
be” mostly, if not entirely, derived 
from Tfudutnn,i foliomm !).(.\, a tall 
plant which i.s common tlirougbout the 
temix*rate Himalaya (r>(X)0 to 80(X) feet) 
and ou the Ka'.ia flills, and i.s ex- 
pcjrted from Kumaun under the name 
of Momili. [See ITatt, Evm. Dirt. vi. 
pt. iv. 42'm/.j “'The Mamira of the 
old Arab writer.^ w,i.s identified with 
XeXibdviov fi^ya, by wbicli, however. 
Low {Aratn. PJlanzenname’n, ]». 220) 
siiys they underetood cnrcurtui lonoa.” 
W.R.S. 

C. A.l>. 600-700. — “ Ma/xepdf, ofoe 
Ti wbas iorlu fx®** KoybbXovs 

wvKVoOs, 6iros ot/Xdf re Kal XevKibfMra \eir- 
Tvveiy weTriareverai, SifXorbri ^vwTiKTjs inrdp- 
Xoy Svydfiiut.*' — Pauli Aeginetae Medici, 
IJbri vii., Husilcac 1538. Ub. vii. cap. iii. 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.— “Memirem quid est? Est lig- 
num sicut nodi declinans ad nigredinem . . . 

off, is sn islet called the tlhto dot Bbhoeent; bectiiss 
in Anbic me$ns a pilot ; and the pilots 
living here go aboard the ships which come from 
outside, and conduct them," Ac.— Aotriro do Mar 
Bozo, Ac., Zb. 

The Island retains its name, and is mentioned 
as Pilot Iriand by Capt^ l^ines in /. A Ooog., Soc, 
lx. 126. It lies about 1| m. due east of IMoi. 
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mundiflcat albuginom in oculia, et aeuit 
visum : quum ex eo fit collyrium et abstei^t 
huiuiditatein groBsam. . . &c. — AvUmiiuie 

O/ierUf Venet 1564, p. 345 (lib. ii. tractat. ii.). 

The glossary of Arabic terms by A'ndreas 
de Alpago of Bellunu, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
lowing interpretation : ** tfemirem est radix 
nodosa, non multiim grossa, citrini coloris, 
J$icut curcuma ; minor tamen est et subtilior, 
et as{x>rtatur ex Indih, et apud ^ physicos 
orientalcs est valde nota, et usitatur in 
}»assionibus oculi.” 

c. 1100.— **Meinirain Arabibu.s, 
vior fUyfi Graecis,** &c. — lo, i^rapionin de 
SitHpf. Aiedtram. Ut*torio^ Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. 
(t*d. Ven. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200. - “Some maintain that thi.-< plant 
{‘{friik al-8&lKtgh\n) is the small tvrkum 
(turmeric), and others that it is majnlrftn. 
. . . The htrhum is brought to us from India. 
. . . The mamlrftn is imported from China, 
and has the same pn>pertics as knrhiw ,*' — 
lh,i Buithir, ii. 186-188. 

c. 1.550.— “But they have a much greater 
a]>prccjation of another little ixx^t which 
grows in the mountains of Sncciiir (/.r. 
Suchau in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, 
and which they ciill Mambroni-C^hini (V.e. 
MamXr&n-t-C'Alai). Thi.s is extremely dear, 
and is used in moat of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with pjse water, and 
anoint the eyc.s with it. The result i.s 
wonderfully benc6cial.*’~ Hajji Mahonmfd''n 
Account (t/ f'iiffuii/f in Htnnuxio^ ii. f. Ifu-. 

c. 1573. -^(At Aleppo). “Hamiranitchini, 
good for eyes Jis they - 'Hauuolff^ in 
Riiy's 2nd cd. p. 114. 

Also tlie following we Ikiitow from 
Dozy\s Sup^d, tiux Jhrtt. Arahes : — 

1582.-- “Mehr haben ihre Kramer kleine 
wiirtzelein /u verkaufen wiamiranl tchini 
genennet, in gubresten der Augen, wie sie 
fiirgebcn ganz dienslich ; diese seiiid gelb- 
lecht wie die Chircumu uinb cin zimlich.s 
lenger, auch diinner iind knopffet das solche 
unscren weisz wurUlen sehr ehnlich, und 
wol fiir das rcchte mamiran mdgen gchalten 
werden, dessen sondorlich Rhases an roehr 
orton gcdcncket.” — Jtautrvffy AigmlitfAf 
Jifichmlmng der /2ui>r, 126. 

c. 1665.-- “These caravans lirought back 
Miuky China- trttod^ Ruharh^ and Mamlron, 
which last is a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes.” — ^rratrr, K.T.. 136 ; [ed, 
Cumiahfe. 426]. 

1862. “ Imports from Yarkand and 

C'hangthan, through Loh to the Punjab . . . 
Mamlran-t-CAiwt (a y.llow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . — Punjavb Trade Report^ 

App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

BEAMLUTDAB, s. P.~H. mu’- 
tfm^dndddt (from Ar. mu'dinala^ ‘affairs, 
biisinesa’X Mahr. rndmUMdr. 

Chiefly used in Western India. For- 


merly it waa the designation, under 
various native government of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is 
now in the Bombay Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, corresponding nearly to the 
Taihaeeldar of a pergunna in the 
Bengal Presidency, but of a status 
somewhat more important. 

[1826. — “ I now proceeded to the Kaama- 
lut-dar, or farmer of the district. . . 
Pandurang Hariy ed. 1873, i. 42.] 

liAMOOL, 8. ; MAMOOLEE, ^j. 

Custom, Customary. Ar. — H. ma’mtil. 
The literal meaning is ‘practised,’ and 
then ‘ established, customary*.’ Ma^mul 
is, in short, ‘precedent,* by which all 
Orientals set as much store as English 
lawyers, e.a. “ And Laban said, It must 
not so be done in our country (lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the nrstboni .” — GmetiB 
‘\xiv. 26. 

MAMOOTY, liAMOTT, MO- 
MATTY, s A digging tool of the 
form usual all over India, i.e. not in 
the shape of a spade, but in tliat of a 
hoe, with the lielve at an acute a^le 
wuth the blade. [See FOWBA.] Tne 
word is of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
manvRH, ‘ earth-cutler ’ ; and its ver-. 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an estab- 
lished term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
l>eyond these limits. 

[1782.—“ He marched . . . with two 
iHittaliona of sepoys . . . who were ordered 
to make a show of entrenching themselves 
with mamutieB. . . .” — Letter of Id. 
Marartiieg^ in Forred, SelectiofU^ iii. 865.] 

[1852. ... by means of a xnometty or 
hatchet, which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbi'inrlman . . . this fellow dug • • •, * 
reservoir. . . ." — Xnite, Narrative qfHend- 
ence in ^SV-riwi, 138.] 

MANOHUA, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malayfilam w*ord is rmnri^ Skt. 

maiulhn^ ‘a cot,' so callra apparently 
from its raised platform for cargoj 
and novradays a nearer approach to 
this, nutnjee^ &c., is usual. 

c. 1512.—“ So he made ready two siaa- 
chuaa, and one night got into the houee of 
I the King, and siwe from him the moat 
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beautifiil woman that he had, and, alona 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money. 
^ChrrM, 1. 281. 

1625. — **QaatiT> landiaims (q.v.) grandee 

e 1618 Q\ialahae» (see GAIJLLuZ) e mail- 

ehnui que se remsm muyto.”~£m&mafa 
da$ Cwmu de India^ p. 8. 

1662.->-**lCaiLdkiiM que sam navios de 
remo.'*— ChitoilWa, ii. o82. 

c. 1610. — a vne petite Qaliote> qu'ils 
appellent Kaaohonhs, fort bieu oouverte 
. . . et faiit huit ou neuf hommes seulement 
pour la mener." — Pyrard de LavaL ii. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soo. ii. 42]. 

[1623. — . . boats which they call 
IniieiTe, going with 20 or 24 Oars.'*— 
d«lla Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 211 ; Uaacina in 
ii. 217. 

[1679.— I commanded the diibban and 
to keepe a little ahead of me." — 
YiUe, Hedgei Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 
1682. — Ex hujusjnodi arboribua ozcavatis 
narieulaa Indi oonficiunt, quas 
appellant, quanim nonuUae longitudine 80, 
lantudine 9 pedum mensuraro auperant." — 
RKeade, Hort. Malabar, iii. 27. 

S 736. — **A11 ships and Tessela ... as 
as the Bnmchnaa appertaining to the. 
Company's oflBcers." — IVeaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, ii. 31. 

MANDADOR£,s. Port, mandador, 
' one who commands.^ 

1673. — ** Each of which Tribes have a 
Kandadore or Superintendent." — Fryer, 67. 

KANDALAT, MANDALt, n.p. 
The capital of the King of Burmah, 
foandea in 1860, 7 miles north of the 
preceding capital Ainarapura, and 
between 2 and 3 miles from the left 
hank of the Irawadi. The name was 
taken from that of a conical isolated 
hil4 rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned by 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(ana now of the city at its base) prob- 
ably represents Mandara, the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a chuming-staff at 
the churning of the sea. ITie hill 
mpears as Mandiye-taung in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Amarapura (1855), publishea in the 
Narrative of Major l^yre’s Mi&sion, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Kamitive itself. 

ri869.— See the account of Kandelay in 
ifaiofi, HicraicA, 14 le^v.] 

1861. — **Next nMuning the son of my 
friendly hoet aooompaniM me to the Kan- 
delay Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 
(^peJ the image of Shwesayatto, pointing 
down with outetiretehed finger to the Palace 


of Kaadalay, interproted as the divine 
command there to build a city ... on the 
other aide where the hill falla in an abru^vt 
precipice, sits a gigwtic Buddha gaang iii 
motionless meditaUon on the mountaiu» 

opposite. There are here some caves in the 
bard rock, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by eremites.. 

. . ”—BaMiaiCe Travels (German), ii. 89-90.. 

MANDARIN, s. Port. Mandarijy 
Mandartm. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the word thus : “ A Chinese 
officer, a name first made known to 
us by the Portuguese, and like the 
Indian caste, erroneously supposed to 
he a native term. From Portuguese 
mandar, to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c.” So also T. Hyde in the 
quotation below. Except as regards, 
tne word liaving been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and persistent mistake. 
What sort of form would mandarij he 
as a derivative from mandar? The 
Portuguese might have applied to 
Ea.stern officials some such word as 
mandador, w^hich a preceding article 
MANDADOBE) snows that they 
aid apply in certain cases. But the 
parallel to the assumed origin of 
mandarin from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivation from ‘ordei-,’ 
and called them orderumbos. 

The v/ord is really a slight corrup- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri, ‘a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the proper old pre- 
Mahommcdaii term in India. It has 
been adopted, and specially affected in 
various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly bv the Malays, among 
whom it IS habitually applied to the 
highest class of public officers (see 
Craufurd's Malay Diet, 8.v. [and Klin- 
kert, who writes manfm, colloquially 
mentrC^, Yet Crawfurd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current explanation 
as from tlie Portuguese (see J. hid, 
Arckip. iv. 189). [Klinkert adopts 
the Skt. derivation.] It is, no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive ** striving 
after meaning” ma^ have shaped the 
corruption of mantn into a semblance 
of mandar. Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, vidms fndiara, 
secutuM, when he says : “ The officers, 
next in rank to the Sultan are Ifanftvs^ 
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which some apprehend to be a cor- 
raption of the word Jlfandorvi, a title 
of distinction among the Chinese” {H. 
Ilf Sumatra, 2nd el 285). Ritter 

^opts the etymology from mndar, 

^parently after A. W. Schlegel * 
The true etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Queries in Ckina and Japan^ 
iii. 12, and by one of the present 
writers in Ocean Highways for Sept. 
1872, p. 186. Several of the quota> 
tions below will show tliat the earlier 
applications of the title have no 
reference to China at all, but to officers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continental India. 
AVe may add that rmntri (see MUN- 
TREE) IS still much in vogue among 
the less barbai-ous Hill Races on the 
Kastem frontier of Bengal (e.g, among 
tlie Kaeias (see COSSYA) as a de- 
nomination for their petty dignitaries 
under the chief. Gibbon was perhaps 
aware of the true origin of mandarin ; 
see below. 

c. A.D. 400 The King desiroiLs of 

trying cases must ent.cr the nssembly com- 
posed in manner, together with Brahmans 
who know the Vedas« and mantrins (or 
counsellors).” —il/a/at, viii. 1. 

[1622.— . and for this piu'poso he sent 

one of his chief mandarins {mandarimy — 
India Office MS8. in an Agreement made by 
the Portuguese with the “ lii’g de Sundt, 
this Sunda being that of the .Straits.] 

1624. — (At the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
because whoever bniught in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called him manderym, which is their name 
for Knight."— eVav^yr, ii. 808. 

c. 1510. — “. . . the which corsairs had 
their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those i)orts, to whom they used to give 
many anti heavy bribes to allow them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
.sea.”— cap. 1. 

1552. — (At Malacca) “whence subsist the 
King and the Prince with thoir mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen.” — Castanh^tiy iii. 

„ (In China). “There are among 
thon\ degrees of honour, an<l according to 
their degrees of honour is their service ; 
gentlemen {Jtdafffan) whom they call man- 
darins ride on norseback, and when they 
pass along the streets the common people 
make way for them.”— ifwf. iv. 57. 

1553. — “ IVoceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 

* See KrdJnindPt v. 647. The Index to RItfcer 

givee a reference to A, W, Schott^ Sfofj. fiir die 
lifemt dee 1887, Ko. 188. This we have 
not been able to see. 


f^rand blare of trumpeta (thia was at Malacca 
in 1608-9). . . . Jenmyno Tmeiia waa 
received by many Manduirtis of the King, 
these being the moat noble clasB of the city.*' 
— iJe Barros, Dec. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

„ “And he being already known to 
the MandarUs (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man profltable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he paid, he was regarded like a 
native.” — Ibid. Dec. IV, liv. ix. cap. 2. 

„ “ And from thete CdlaUs and native 

Malays come all the llffa.nilii.rin« ^ who are 
now the gentlemen (Malgos) of Malaca.” — 
Ibid. II. vi. 1. 

1598.— “They are called . . . MtUido^ns, 
and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about with 
Curtaines of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
Cold and Silver, and are much given to 
banketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as also the whole land of 
China.” — Liiutckoten, 39 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 135]. 

1610.-“ The MandorHis (officious officora) 
would have intervertod the king's oommana 
for their own covetousnesse ” (at Siam). — 
Peter Williamson Flcris, in Purrhas^ i. 322. 

1612.— “Shah Indra Brama fled in Hko 
manner to Malacca, where they were gm- 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to bo a Mantor.” — Sijtira 
Malayv^ in J, Ind. Arch. v. 730. 

c; 1663.— “Doiuandb il Signor Carlo so 
maadariuo b voce Chinese. Disse esscr 
Purtoghese, e che in Chinese si chiamaiio 
Qiujarii ebe signifia signor^giare, comau- 
dare, gobemare.” — Viaggio del P, Uio. 
(Intebrf\ in Thrirnof. Dioers Voyages. 

1682.— In the Kingdorae of Patane(on K. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “The JKing’s 
counsoUi>rs are called Mentaiy.” — NieiiUf/y 
en Lant-Reize^ ii. 64. 

c. 1690. — “ Mandarinorom autem nomine 
intelligvintur omnis generic officiarii, qui a 
mandmuh appellant iir itmudarini lmgn.\ 
husitanicii, epme unica Europaca est in <»ris 
Chinensilms obt incus. ”—T. nydfy J)e l-**d*j 
OnenUifibuSy in Oxon. 1767, 

ii. 266. 

1719.—“, . . one of the Mandarins, a 
kind of vicen'ty or principal magistral* in 
the province where they reside.”— Itobinsfoi 
Crosoe, Pt. ii. 

1726. —“ Mantria. Councillors. These 
give redo and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the* Government next 
Ui the King. . . (in Ceylon).— rafeiK//a, 
N€tme.^y Ac., 6. 

1727. — “Every province or city (Buriray 
has a ManderMn or Deputy residing at 
Court, which is generally in the City of 
Ava, the present Metropolis.”— i4 . Hamilton , 
ii. 43, led. 1744, ii. 42]. 

1774.—“. . . presented to each of the 
Batchian Ma&terlea as well as the two 
officers a scarlet coat.”— .Fbrrwf, K, to Nm 
Ouineay p. 100. 
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1788. — ** . . . Some words notoriouidy 
oomipt are fixed, and as it were naturalised 
in the vulgar ton^e . . . and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables 
Cgn’j^tsec in the reapectable name of 

Confucius, or even to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of lbuidaxiii.'~(7t66on, Preface 
to his 4th volume. 

1879. — **The Mentxi, the Malay Governor 
of Lamt . . . was powerless to restore 
order .” — Mtsa Birdj Golden Chertoneee^ 267. 

Used as an adjective ; 

[c. 1848.— **The mandarin^boat, or *Sniu^- 
boat,' as it is often called by the natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.” — liern- 
cosf/e, Voyage to China, ii. 71. 

[1878.— “The Cho-Ka-Shun, or boats in 
which the Mandarina travel, are not unlike j 
lai^e floating caravans.” — Gmy, China, ii. | 

MANDABIN LANGUAGE, s. 

The language spoken by the otticial 
and literary class in China, as opposed 
to local dialects. In Chinese it is 
called Kuan-Hua. It is substantially 
the language of the people of the 
northern and middle zonea of China, 
extending to Yun>nan. It is not to 
h*t c.onfounded with the literary style 
which is used in books. [See Ball^ 
Things Chinm^ 169 seq,] 

1674. — “The Language . . , i« called 
Qnenkra {hua), or the Language of Manda- 
rines, because as they spread their cora- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Europe. It is very barren, and a.s it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words.”— #hrw y Soumi, E.T. ii. 468. 

MANGALORE, n.p. The only 
place now well known by this name 
IS (a) Mangal-Ur, a port on the coast 
of Southern Canara and chief towm of 
that district, in lat. 12“ 51' N. In 
Mfr Husain Ali's Life of Haidar it is 
called “ Gorial Bunder,'' j)erhap.s a corr. 
of Kandifil, which is said in the Imp. 
Gaz, to be the modern native name. 

( There is a place called Gurupura close 
iv ; see Madras Gloss, av. Goorpore.^ 
The name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the 11th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. pTie present name 
is said to be taken from the temple of 
Mangold Devi.] But the name in 
approximate forms (from mangala, 
* gladness’) is common in India. One 
other port (b) on the coast of Peninsu- 
lar Guzerat was formerly well kuowm 
now commonly called MungroU. Ana 


another place of the name (c) Mangla- 
var in tne valley of Swat, north of 
Peshawar, is mentioned by Hwen 
T’sang as a city of Oandharfit It is 

g robauly the same that appears in 
kt. literature (see Willuims^ s.v. 
Mamjala) iis the capital o Udyana. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

c. 150. — “ 91 rov ^ev8o<rr6yov 

Kal ToO Bd/Mos iroXets aide- Mayydvovp .” — 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 86. 

c. 545. — “And the most notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then the five ports 
of Mal^ from which pepper is cxix>rtcd, to 
wit, Parti, Mangumth. . . — Comnas, in 
Cathay, Ac. elxxvii. 

[c. 1300. — “Manjarur.” SeeunderSHIK- 

SALI.] 

c. 1343. — “Quitting Fuknnur (.see 
BACANORE) we arrived after three days 
at the city of Manjarflx, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. ... It is here that 
most of the merchants of Far‘4 and Yemen 
land ; pepper and ginger are very abundant.” 
— Jhn Baittfa, iv. i9-80. 

1442. — “After having passed the port of 
Bcndiuaneh (see PANDARANI) .siliiateil on 
the coast of Melilmr, (he) reached the port 
of Mangalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar. . . — AMur- 

rasiilk, in hulia in the XVih (^ent., 20, 

1516.— “There is another large river 
towards the .south, along the sea-shore, 
where there is a very largo town, peopled 
by Mfx>rs and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Mangwlor. . . . They also 
ship there much ncc in Moorish shipa for 
Aden, also l)epT;er, which thenceforward the 
earth begim< to produce.”— Barbosa, 83. 

1727. — “The Fields here bear twro Crops 
of Com yearly in the Plains ; and the higher 
Grounds prrxluce Pep|)er, Bettje-nut, Sandal- 
woijd, Iron and EtecI, which make Blan- 
gulora a Place of pretty good Trade.”— 
.4. fiamitton, i. 285, [ed. 1744]. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Guzerat. 

c. 150. — “ . . . 

Hvpdarpa Kilifirf 
MoribyXuxnroTi ifirrbfnor . , 
Ptolemy, VJI. i. 3. 

I 1516.—“. . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good |^rt, and 
is called Suruii Mangalor, where also many 
shii^ of Malabar tou^.”— Barhom, 59. 

1536. — . . for there was come another 
eator with letters, in which the Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help; tolling how 
the King (of Cambay) bad eouipped laige 
squadrons in the Ports of toe Gulf . . . 
alleging . . . that he was sending them to 
Mangalor to join others in an ezp^iUon 
against Sinde . • . and that all this was 
false, for he was loally sending them in the 
expectation that the Rumis would oenne tc» 
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Haa^Uor next September. . . CWrtfo, 

1648.- -ThiH place is called Maiigerol by 

1 an TviH, p. 13. 

1727. --“The next maritime to>»*n ia 

llaiunLroill. It admits of Trade*, and 
Affords coarse Callicoes, white and died. 
Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for exijort.” — 
-I. Uamilum^ 1 . 136, fed. 1744]. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630.— “Le n>yaume de Ou-tchang-na 
(Oudy&na) a envirciii 5000 ii do tour . . . 
•on comptc 4 ou 5 villes fortih^cs. La plus- 
]iart des rois de ce jmys ont pris pour capitalc 
la ville de^ Houng-kle-li (Moungali). . . . 

population est fort nombrouse.” — Jlw^h 
T'nangf in Pef. BomUlk. ii. 131 -‘2. 

1858. — “ Mongkicli sc retrouve dans 
Manglavor (in Sanskrit Mailg<ala-poura) . . . 
villo situee pr^s de la rive gauche de la 
riviere de Svat, et qiii a longtcinps. an 
nipport dcH indigenes, la capit'ilu du jiays.’* 
-- I ivtea tSf, Martin, Ibut. iii. 311-31 5. 

MANGELIN, s. A small weight, 
<H»iTespouding in a general way t4) a 
carat (‘j.v.), used in the S. of India 
iind in (Vylon for weighing prerioiis 
atones. The word i.s Telegn inanjali; 
in Tamil wanjihji, [from Skt. inaiijHy 
‘heautifurj ; * tile seed of the Athtu 
aalliera pavuniint (C'oinj)an* RUTTEE). 
On the origin of this weight see Sir 
W. Elliot’s (\}im of S. Lidia. T)»e 
maujfUH seed was used as a inerisnre of 
weight from very early times. A parrel 
of 50 Liken at random gave an average 
>\ eight of 413 grs. Three parrels 
of 10 each, selected hy eye ;is large, 
gave averjige 5 02 and 5 03 (op. cit. ]). 47). 

1516.-" Diamonds , sell by a weight 
x\hich is called a Mangiar, which is espial to 

2 tare and |j, and ‘2 tart make a carat of 
gcxMl weight, and 4 tare weigh one faiiam.*' 
• Barbom, in Jiamitsio, i. f. 3*21 r. 

1554.— (In fkiylon) “A rahnnja contains 
20 maii]««linB, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
rice ; a Portuguea of gold weighs 8 calamjas 
and 2 mangelins.”— ^4. Anutz, 3.5. 

1.584.— “There is another sort of weight 
called HaxinalliiiOt which is 5 graines of 
Venice wei^»t, and therewith they weigh 
diamanta and other jewels.” —/Aerr#-/, in 
JlaJIrL ii. 409. 

1611.— “Quem nSo sabc a grandoza das 
minas de fiuissimos diamantes do Reyno de 
Bisnaga, dondc cada dia, e oada bora se 
tiram p^as de tamanho do hum ovo, o 
inuitaa de sossenta e oitenta mangelinfl." — 
BuUago do Soldato PratirOy 154. 

1666. — “Le poids principal des Diamans 
«8t le nuuigelin ; il peso cinq grains ot trois 
cinquibrnea.”-— TAnicnof, v. 293. 

1676. — “At the mine of RaoJeonda they 
weigh by HangeUni , a lCuig<0Ull being one 


Carai and three quarters, that is 7 nains. 
... At the Mine of Soumel pore in Bengal 
they weigh by (see BUTTEEK And 
the Rail is { of a or 3^ grains. In 

the KinifdoniR of Gofeortda and Vmpovr, 

they make use of Mangelina, but aMangelin 
in those parts is not above 1 carat and |. 
The Portugah in Him make use of the same 
Weights in fV/xr ; but a ISangelin there is 
not abf»ve 5gntinH.’’- - Tar^nirr, E.T. ii. 141 ; 
[ed. BaUy ii. 87, and see ii. 433.] 

MANGO, s. The royal fruit of the 
Mangifera iivHrn, when of good rpiality 
is one of tlie rirJiesl and best fruits in 
the world. The original of the word 
is Tamil mdn-kdy 4)r rndn-gdy, V.r. mdn 
fruit (the tree being rndmarnniy ^ mdn^ 
tree’). Tlie Portuguese formed from 
this wanitay whicli we have adopted 
as 'niango. The tree is wild in the 
forests of various parts of India ; but 
the fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word Iuls sometimes lx>en 
.sup])osed to be Malay ; but it was in 
fact intriKluced into the Archipelago, 
along with the fruit itself, from S. 
India. Kiimphius (Herb. Ainboyu. i. 
05) traces its then recent introduction 
into the islands, and says that it is 
tailed (MaUiick) “ vel ^mlgo 

Manga el Mapelaam.^' This last word 
is only the Tamil Mdjtfilaa), i.e. ^wdn 
fruit’ again. The close a’ppro.viination 
of the Malay natagka to the Portii 
guese form might suggest that the 
latter name Wiis derived from Malacca. 
Hut we see iiHVuja already used by 
Varthema, who, according to Garcia, 
never really went beyond Malal>ar. 
[Mr. Skeat writes: “The modern 
st.indard Miilay wtinl is wangga, from 
which the Port, form was probably 
taken. The other Malay form ouoted 
from Rumphius is in standard Malay 
vutpHam, with himp^larUy 

uwptVaw, and or ’plant BS 

variants. The Javanese isp^Um.”] 

The w'ord lias been taken to Mada- 
gascar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, whose language ha.s left so 
large an impression there, in the 
jirecise shaj>e nuinglca. Had tlie fruit 
been an Arab importation it is im- 
prol)aMe that the name would have, 
been introduced in that form. 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
AmbOy and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
wTiters. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
had been in the Konkan, and appreci- 
ated the pre^nitors of the €m and 
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Bombay Mango (c. 1328X calls the 
fruit Aniha, Some 30 years later 
John de’ Marignolli calls the tree 
amhuran^ having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and davoiir, somewhat like 
a peach” {Cathay^ &c., ii. 362). Garcia 
de Orta shows how early the Bombay 
fruit was prized. He seems to have 
been the owner of the ^larent tree. 
The Skt. name is Atnray and this we 
find in Hwen Testing (c. 645) phoneti- 
cised as *A7i-vio-lo. 

The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of 
Alexandei*. (See the ]^ssage s.v. 

JACK). 

c. 1328. — ** Kst etiam alia arbor quae 
frnctus facit ad uiodum pruni, gnjsi&simos, 
nui vocantur Anita. Hi sunt fructus ita 
aulces et amabiles, quod ore tenus exprimi 
hoc minimi ];>ossit.”— -/V. Jordaniis^ in Hec. 
de. Voyagee^ Ac., iv. 42. 

c. 1334. — “The mango tree {*anhi) re- 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
more leafy ; no othf^r tree gives so much 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome, and 
whoever sloops under it gets fever. ’'—///w 
Batutai iii. 125. At ii. 185 he writes ’aa&d. 
[The same charge is made against the 
tamarind ; see Ihrtoiiy Ar. yigfit^f iii. 81.] 

c. 1349. — “They have also another tree 
called Ambvran^ having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
^•each ." — John d.r' Marignolti^ in Oaihay^ Ac., 

1510. — “ Another fruit is also found here, 
which is called A mta^ the stem of w'hich is 
called Manga,” Ac.^Varthenut, 160-161. 

c. 1526. — “Of the vegetable productions 
peculiar to Hindustan one is the mango 
{ambeh), . . . Such mangoes as are good 
are excellent. . . kc.—Buher, 324. 

1563. — “0. Boy! go and see what two 
vessels those are coining in — yon see them 
from the varanda here — and they seem but 
small ones. 

** Servant. \ will bring you word presently. 

* * # * 

**S. Sir I it is Jjimon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a 
present to the Qovemor, and says that w'hen 
he has moored the boat he will come here to 
stop. 

“ 0. He couldn’t have come more h pro- 
pos. 1 have a manga-tree {mangveira) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other or<m excels this in quality for fra- 
grance and ^vour, this is just as remark- 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Kxoellen<w. 
Boy! take out six maagai.”— a. 
13ir, 136. This author^so mentions that 
the maagaa of Ormuz were the most cele- 


brated; also certain maagll of Gusemt, 
not large, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent and 
big ; the Doctor had seen two that weighed 
4 amsiel and a half (4} lbs.) ; and thoso 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were alsc» 
good. 

[1569.— “There is much fruit that cornea 
from Arabia and Persia, which they call 
mangoes (mons^), which is very good fruit.’" 
— Qrmiiiu doeliene Donnvz^ translated from 
the Arabic in 15o9.] 

c. 1590.— “'Fhe Mangoo {Anba), . . . 
This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the gourmandit of 
Tdr^in and Ir^n place it above musk meloua 
and grapes. ... If a half-ripe mango, bj- 
gethcr with its stalk to a length of about 
two fingers, be taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its taste for two or three 
months.” — A\n^ ed. Blochmann^ i. 67-68. 

[1614.— “Tw'o jars of Manges at ni^Kic* 
Fo»tn\ Letter 8y iii. 41. 

[1615. — “ George Durois sent in a present 
of two |K)ttes of Mangeas.” — Coch'e D-i^i n, 
Hak. Soc. i. 79.] 

,, “ There is another very licquorMi 

fruit called Amangues growing on tp e-', 
and it is as bigge as a great quince, with a 
very great stone in it,” — /> Mon/artf 20. 

1622.— P, della Valle describes the trt^o 
and fruit at Mind {Xinao) near Horan i/,, 
under the name of Amtm, as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterward.s at (5oa 
he Htieaks of it as “manga or amlni,**- li. 
pp. 313-14, and 581 ; [Hak. Moc. i. 40], 

1631. — “Alibi vero conimcinorat muigae 
sproiem fortia admodum odoris, Terebi \- 
tninam scilicet, et Piceae arboria lacrym;«:ii 
redolentts, <]uas premterea nostri .'^tiukiere i»n- 
pellaut .” — Piso on Bonilasy Hist, Xat. p. !!r). 

[1663.— “ or Mangues, are in 

season during two months in summer, and 
arc plentiful and cheap ; but those grown at 
Delhi arc indifferent. ’The best come fri.ni 
Bengafe^ Golkonda, and Goa, and these n re 
indeed excellent. 1 do not know «iiy 
sweet-meat more agreeable.” — Bernier^ cd. 
Conetable., 249.] 

1673.— Of the Goa Mango,* Fryer w>ys 
justly: “When ripe, the Apples of the 
Hesperides are but Fables to them ; fi^r 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . .”-p. 182. 

1679.— Mango and saio (see BOY), two 
sorts of sauces brought from tlie East Indies. '' 
— Ijockd* Jonrnatj in Ld. Kitig'g Life^ 1830, 
i. 249. 

* The excellence of the Goa Mangoew is stattHl 
to be due to the care and skill of the Jesnita 
(Annoet MarUimoi, iL 2T0> In 8. India all gost 
kinds have Portugese or Mahommedan naiiicH. 
The author of Trioea on My Frontier^ 1888, p. 148,^ 
mentions the luacious pHria and the delicate a/mm 
as two fine varieties, supposed to bear the naoiea 
of a certain Perea and a certain A//onao, 
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1727. — ** The Ooa auigo i» reckoned the 
largest and most delieioiis to the taste of 
any in the world, and 1 may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World.*'— Hamiftoitt i. 255, fed. 1744, i. 
258]. 

1883.—**. . . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm ' 
fibrous texture of that prince of fruits, the \ 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow aoak^ in 
turpentine .” — Tt ibeg on My F^-onti^r, 149. 

The name has been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the We.st 
Indies. Among many neater services 
to India the late Sir Proby Cautley 
diiiused largely in Up]ier India the 
delicious fruit of the Boml)ay mango, 
previously rare there, >>y creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals. It is especially true of this 
fruit (as Sultan ml>er indicates) that 
excellence depends on the variety. 
The common mango is coarse and 
strong of turpentine. Of this only 
an evanescent suggestion remains to 
give peculiarity to the finer varieties. 
Ta useful account of the.se varietie-s, 
by Mr. Marie.s will be found in 
Kcon. Dirt. V. 148 

MANOO-BIED, s. The popular! 
Anglo-Indian name of tlie beautiful 
golden oriole (Orioius a9imi.% Jeidon). 
Its “loud mellow whistle” from the 
mang<.)-groves and other gardens, which 
it attects, i.s a>ssociated in Upper India 
with the invasion of the hot weather. 

1878.—“ Tlu? mango-bird glances ihrcmgh 
the gpovop. and in the early morning 
announces his beautiful hut unwelcome 
presence with his merle melody.” — Fh. 
Robinson j In My Indian t harden ^ 59 . 

MANGO-FISH, s. The familiar 
name of an e.Xi-ellent ti-di (Polytmnus 
Visva of Buchanan, P. paradiseus of 
Day), in flavour somewhat resembling 
the smelt, but, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It 
appears in the Calcutta market early 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindu- 
stani name is tapili or tnpassl^ ‘an 
ascetic,* or ‘penitent,* but we do not 
know the rationals of the name. 
Buchahan savs that it is owing to the 
long flbres ^r free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with peuitenta 
who are forbidden to shave. [Dr. . 


Grierson writes : “What the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unless it was that like 
wandering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly tne rains bemn. Compare the 
upasathu of the Buddhists.^’ Blit 
tapeuya means ‘ produced by heat,’ 
and IS applied to the month Phdguu 
(Feb.-March) when the fish ap]>ear8 ; 

I and this may lie the origin of the 
name.] 

1781.— “The Board of Tucsties Assemble 
OQ Tuesday at the Xew- Tavern, where the 
Committee meet to eat MaJigoe Fish for 
the benefit of the Subscribers and on other 
special affairs. Bfoyal GuzHtf'f 

March 3. 

[1820.—“. . . the mangoe fish <so namefl 
from its appearing during the mangoe 
season). ... By the natives they are nameit 
the Tapast>'i (penitent) fish, (abbreviated by 
Burupeans to Tipsjf) from their resembling 
a cla.<is of religious penitents, who ought 
never to shave .” — IlantiUf n, of Hi udu* 
stan^ i. 58.] 

MANGO-SHOWEBS, s. Used in 
Madras for showers which fall in 
]klarch and April, when the mangoes 
begin to ri]>eii. 

MAN(H)-TBICK. One of the most 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
which they jdant a mango-stone, and 
.sliow at brief intervals the tree shoot- 
ing above ground, and .successively 
producing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
It has often been described, but the 
description given by the Empei*or 
Jahangir in his Autubiographtj cer- 
tainly surjv'i.sses all in its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610. — . . . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one of 
the noV>les pre-ient, observed that if they 
spoke truly ho ?houid wi&h them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry-tree. The 
men arose without hesitation, and haying in 
ten seiifimte spots set .some seed in the 
ground, they recited among themselves . . . 
when instantly a plant w’os seen springing 
from each of the ten places, and each proved 
tho tree required by Khaun c-Jehaun. lii 
the same manner they produced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a fig- 
tree, an almond, a walnut . . . open to the 
oheervntion of all present, the trees were 
perceived gradually and slowly springing 
from tho earth, to tho height of one or 
perhaps of two cubits. . . . Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood ... in a moment there appeal^ on 
the respective trees a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a hugw 
fig of the roost delicious kind . . . the fniit 
being pulled in my presence, and every ogs 
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present was allowed to taste it. This, how- 

ever, was not all ; liefore the trees were 

removed there appeared among the foliage 
birds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody and song, as the 
world never saw before. ... At the close 
of the operation, the foliage, as in autumn, 
was seen to put on its variegated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth. . . — Mnn, of the Hmp. JeluinguieTy 
tr. by Major 1). Price., pp. 96-97. 

c. 1650. — “Then they thrust a piece of 
stick into the ground, and ask’d the Coni- 
(lany what Fruit they would have. One 
told them he would have MengucA ; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. I was 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Razor, he rubb’d the stick with his Blood. 
After the two first times that ho rais’d him- 
self, the stick seemed to the very eye to 
grow. The third time there ^rung out 
branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree wiis covered with leaves ; and 
the fifth time it bore flowers. . . . The 
English Minister protested that he could 
not give his consent that any Christian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as soon as he auw that these Mounte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five fo<»t high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : ho went aliout to break it, pro- 
testing that he would not give the Com- 
munion tfj any person that .should stay any 
longer to see those things.” — Taw'nifr, 
Travels made English, by J.P., ii. 36 ; [od. 
Jiall, i. 67. 

1667. — “When two of these Javf)vu (see 
JOOEE) that are eminent, do meet, and I 
you stir them up on the point and fmwor of 
their knowledge or Jauguimie, you shall .see 
them do such tricks out of syiight to one 
anotjier, that 1 know not if Eimon Magns 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
what one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blossome and bear fruit iu less than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in le.s.s 
than half a ryuarter of an hour, and bring 
forth such birds os you demand. . . . / 
inmn, if whit is said of them ts true. . . . 
For, as for mof I am with all my curiosity 
none of those happy Men, that are present 
at, and see these great feats.” — Bernier, 
E.T. 103 ; [od. Constable, .321]. 

1673.— “Others presented a Mock-Crea- 
tion of a Mango-lVee, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, beii^ ve^ careful to avoid 
being discovered) with Fruit Green and 
Ripe ; so that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
to im^ne it Witchcraft ; though the com- 
mon Sort think no less.” — Fryer, 102. 

1690.—“ Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Tr je, with ripe Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours. To confirm 
whiefi Relation, it was affirmed confidently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
000 or those MaoKoos, tell sick upon ft) and 

was never well as long as he kept it 'till he 
consulted a Bramin for his lloalth, who 
prescrib’d his onlv Remedy would be the 
restoring of the Mango, by which be was 
restor’d to his Health again.” — Omigton, 
258-259. 

1726. — “They have .some also who will 
show yon the kernel of a mango-fruit, or 
may bo only a twig, and ask if you will see 
the fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
time see a tree grow from it and bear fruit : 
after they have got their answer the jugglers 
{Kooixle - danssers) wrap themselves in a 
l)lankot, stick the twig into the ground, and 
then put a ba.sket over them (Ac. Ac.}. 

“There are some who have prevailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
see how they have acconipli.shed this. 

“These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their liodios under the arm- 
pits, and rubbed the twig with the blood 
from it, and every time that they stuck it in 
the ground they wetted it, and in this way 
they clearly saw it to grow and to come to 
the perfection before described. 

“This i.s asserted by a certain writer who 
h.as seen it. But this can’t move me to 
believe it^” — Valenfijn, v. (Chorom.) 53. 

Our own experience does not go 
lieyond Dr. Fryer’s, and the luigger- 
inngger jierfonnance that he disparaj^es. 
But many otliers have testified to more 
remarkable skill. We once lu^ard a 
traveller of note relate with much spirit 
such an exhibition as witnessed in the 
Deccan. The narrator, Mien a young 
officer, determined with a comrade, at 
all hazards of fair ])lay or foul, to .solve 
the inystisiy. In the middle of the 
trick one suddenly seized tlie coiijnnir, 
whilst the other um;overe<l and snatched 
at the mango-plant. But lo ! it came 
from the earth with a root, and the 
mystery was darker than ever I We 
tell the tale as it w’as told. 

It w'oiild seem that the trick was not 
unknown in EuropeAn conjuring of the 
16th or 17th coTiturie.s, e.g. 

1657. — “ . . . trium horarum s^mtio 
arhu.sculam veram spitamae longitudme e 
mensfi facere enasci, ut ot alias arboros 
frondiferas et fructiferas.” — Magia Univer- 
mlis, of P. Iwospar Sehottus e Soc. Jes., Her- 
bipoli, 1657, i. 32. 

MANGOSTEEN, s. From Malay 
rmnggtLsta (Craw'fnrdX or Tnanggistem 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis. [Mr. 
Bkeat 'writes: “The modern standard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggis, as in Javanese, 
the forms manggusta and Tnai^gisUm 
never being heara there. The mamese 
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form niaanykhut ^veii in McFarland’s 

SUfiiimOrmmiw la j)i*ol;al)ly from llie 

Malay manggusta. It was very inter- 
esting to me to find that some distinct 
trace of this word M^as still preserved 
in the name of this fruit at Patani- 
Kelaiitan on tlie £. coast, where it was 
called baimh 'seta (or War), i.e. the 
^ setar fruit,* as well as occasionally 
mestar or mesetnr^ clearly a corruption 
of some such old form as inaiifftjisUir.''] 
This delicious fruit is known through- 
out the Archi])elago, and iii Siam, by 
mo<li fictitious of the same name ; the 
delicious fruit of the Garrinia Mamjo- 
stnna (Nat. Ord. Gnttiferuti). It is 
strictly a tropical fruit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not bear fruit 
further north than lat. 14^'. It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula* and the 
adjoining islands. 

1&63. — “ /J. They have bnigp^od much m 
me of a fruit which they call mangOBtanB ; 
let us hear what you have to miy of these. 

What 1 ha\o hoard of the man^OB- 
tan is that ’tis one of the most dcliciou.s 
fruits that they have in these regions. . . 
—Garrio^ f. 101 r. 

1598.- “There axe yet other fnn’tes, as 
. . . HangOBtaine [in Hak. Soc. Mange* 
atainB} . . . but because they .nro of small 
account I tbinke it not rcsiuisite to write 
suvcrallio of them.’'- - IHI ; [Hak. 

Soc. ii. 15*1 ], 

1631.-- 

“ Cedant lle.sperii longe him*, mala a urea, 
f met us, 

AmbrosiH pascit Mangostan et ncctire 
divo.s 

. . . Inter <imncs Indiao fructus longe 
Hapidissiiiiua." 

Jac, lUmtii. lib. vi. ciip. 28, p. llfu 

KHfi. — “11 s'y tronue do plus vne esjieco 
do fruit propre <lu terroir do Mala<|uc, 
«]ii 'ils nornnieiit MangOBtanB. " — ( rd * 
litt, de Ui Vroi'. d* Jajton^ 162. 

[1662.— “The MangOBthan is a Fruit 
growing by the Highwayes in ./uru. njwn 
bushes, like our Sloes.” — Mutuhldo. tr. 

Bk. ii. 121 {Stanf. Uid.).] 

1727. — *^The MangOBtane is a delicious 
Fniit, almost in the Shay>e of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and red, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernel.*) (if 1 may 
.so call them) are like Cloves of (larlick, of 
a very agreeable Ta.sto, but very cold.”-- .1. 
/famtfton, ii. 80 [ed. 1744]. 

HANOBOVE, a. The sea-loving 
genera Rhizophora and Avicennia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident<, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


Orawf Lird, called by the Malays mdnggi- 

5 term which he supposes to 

he. the origin of the English name, we 
.see from Oviedo that one or other was 
called mangle in 8. America, and in 
this, which is certainly the origin of 
the FreiKjh rimagHer^ we should be 
disposed also to seek the derivation 
of the English word. Botli genera are 
universfil in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old World and New. Prof. 
8dyce, by an amusing slip, or over- 
.siglit probably of .scunebody rise’s slip, 
quotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
niangle^ hammock, canoe, toliacco, are 
all derived through the medium of 
the Snaiii.sh from the Hnytian mahiz, 
mangle, hanuica^ ranoa, and tabaco." 
It is, of coursie, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
(picstion. [Mr. Skeat oV^serves : “ I 
believe Ihe old English as well as 
French form was itmngUy iii which 
ease Prof. Sayce would lie perfectly 
right. Mangrove is probably mangle- 
grove. The Malay manggi-mnnggi is 
given by KJinkert, and i.s certainly on 
account of tlie ivdiiplic*iition, native. 
But I never lieard it in the Peninsula^ 
where nmngrovf' is always called hakau''\ 
The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
tlie coasts of further India, and al.^o on 
the margin of the Gangt's Delta, 
in the liackwaters of 8. Malabar, and 
le.^s luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

ir>3r), — “ Of the Tree called Ma^le. . . . 
The.'=iO trees grow in y^laccs of mire, and on 
the shores of the sea, and of the rivers, and 
stream.*), and torrents that run into the sea. 
They are trees very .strange to see . . . they 
grow together in va.st numbers, and many 
of their branches seem to turn dowm and 
change into roots . . . and these plant 
thcmselve.s in the ground like *»tems, so 
that the tree looks as if it hnd many le^s 
joining one tf) the other.”— f>r<Vrfo, m 
Uiimm/io, hi. f. 145r-. 

,, “ So coming to the coa-st, embarked 

in a great Canoa with .sonic 30 Indiaus, and 
5 (’hristian.s, whom he t<V)k with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
{ms.sing sometime.s into the .sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues, — among certain troe.s, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
seu-wator, and >%hich they call mangle.” — 
//dd. f. 224. 

15.53.--“, ... by advice of a Moorish 

I diot, who promised to take the people 
ly night to a place whore water could ^ 
got . . . and either because the Moor 
desired to land many times on the shore 
by which he was conducting them, seek- 
ing to get away from the l^ds of those 
whom he was conducting, or because he was 
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really perplext by ita being nighty and in 
the middle of a great growth of mangrore 
(mugttgt) be never succeeded in findiim 
the wells of which he spoke.”— Ainw, L 
iv, 4. 

c. 1830.—“ ‘Smite my timlws, do the 
trees bear shellfish ? ’ The tide in the Gulf 
of Moxico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove 
trees that here cover the shore, are clustered, 
within the wash of the water, with a small 
well-flavoured oyster .” — Tom Cringle, ed. 
1883, 119. 

l^NILLA MAN, s. This term is 
applied to natives of the Pliilippines, 
are often employed on shipboard, 
and especially furiiLsh the quarter- 
masters (Seacunny, in Lasiar 

crew.s on the China voyage. But 
Manilla-man seems also, from Wilson, i 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. inaneld vadt*, ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems ’ ; x)erhaps in 
thi.s sense, a.s he says, from 8kt. mam, 
*a jewel,* but with some blending 
also of the Port, mwiilha, ‘a bracelet.* 
(Compare COBRA-MANILLA.) 

MANJEE, s. The master, or 
steersman, of a boat or any native 
river-craft ; Hind, mdnjhi, Beug. mdji 
and indjhi, [all from Skt. niadliya, 
‘one who stands in the middle*]. The 
M’ord i.s also a title borne by the head 
men ainoiig the Paharis or Hill-people 
of Rajmahal (IVUson), [and as etjui va- 
lent tor Majhwdr, the name of an 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
borders of the N.W. Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur]. 

1683.-*-“ Wo were forced to track our boat 
till 4 in the Afternoon, when we ^aw a great 
black cloud arise out of ye North with much 
[whining and thunder, which made our 
lliligne or Steennan advise us to fasten 
our boat in .some Creeke.” — Hedges, Ouir^i, 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 

[1706.— “Manjee.” See under HABBT.] 

1781. — “This is to give notice that the 
principal Gaut Mangiei of Calcutta have 
entail, into engagements at the Police 
Office to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Badgerowt, and to give 
security for the Dandies.** — India Ocusette, 
Feb. 17. 

1784.— “Mr. '^Austin and bis head bearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only persons known to be drowned. 
The BUmJ** dandees have not ap- 
peared.**— In Seiaa^Karr, i. 25. 

1610.— “Their BUUDdiifl will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever distress, 


or difficulty, the passenger may .labour 
under.”- iriV/iasMoii, V. M. i. 148.- 

For the Pahari use, see Long*s Beleetions, 
p. 561. 

[1864. — “The Khond chiefs of villages 
and Mootas are termed Mirii instead of 
Mulliko as in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 
Road. . . "—Campbell, Wild Tribu of 
KKonduUtn, 120.] 

MANNICKJOBE,s. Hind, mdnik- 
jor; the white-necked stork {Ciconw 
Imrocepliala, Gmelin) ; sometimes, ac- 
cording to Jerdoii, called in Bengal 
the ‘ Beef-steak bird,* because palatable 
when ccx)ked in that fashion. “The 
name of Mani^or means the coin- 
nanion of Manik, a Saint, and some 
Mussulmans in consetpience abstain 
from eating it *’ (Jerdon). [Platts 
derives it from manik, ‘a ruby/] 

[1840. — “ I reached the jheel, .ind found 
it to contain many manickchors, ibis, 
paddy birds, Ac. . . .**—Davi*hoh, Traetls 
ni Cpper India, ii. 16.5.] 

MANUCODIATA (See BIRD OF 
PARADISE.) 

MABAMUT, MUBBUMUT, s. 

Hind, from Ar. maraituna{t), ‘repair.* 
In this seiwe the u.^e is general in 
Hindustani (in which the terminal t 
is alway.s pronounced, though not by 
the Arabs), whether as applied to a 
stocking, a fortress, or a ship. But 
in Madras Presidency the word had 
formerly .» very .special i.sed sense as 
the recognised title of that branch of 
the £.\ecnlive which included the con- 
servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and which was worked under the 
District Civil Officers, there being then 
no .separate department of the State in 
charge of Civil Public Work>. Tt is a 
curious illustration of the wide spread 
at one time of Mitsui man power that 
the same Arabic word, in the form 
Maxama^ is still applied in Sicily to 
a standing committee chared with 
re^irs to the Duonio or Cauiedral of 
Pmermo. An aiialogou.s instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic power 
is mentioned oy one of the Musulman 
authors whom" Ainari quotes in his 
History of the Mahoinmedan rule in 
Sicily. It is that the Caliph Al-M&milny 
under whom com^uest was advancing 
in India and in Sicily simultaneouflly, 
ordered that the idols taken from t&e 
infidels in India should lie sent for sale 
to the infidels in Sicily ! 
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[1767.— **0a the 6tii the Major (^re 
Coote) left Mvstadahad with ... 10 Bbr^ 
JUTittF meni or pioneen to clear the road.** 
166. 

[1878. — **For the actual execution of works 
there was a Haraomt Department oou- 
.stituted under the Collector. Ma%, 

o/Nellare, 642.] 

ULAEOOSA, a A iiaiue in the 
8. of India and Ceylon for the Nim 
(see NEEM) tree. The word is a 
corruption of Port, amurgosay ‘bitter/ 
indicating the character of the tree. 
This gives rise to an old Indian 
prfwero, traceable as far back as the 
Jdtakas, that you cannot sweeten the 
vim tree though you water it with 
.syrup and ghee {Naturam expelUis 
Jiircdy &c.). 

1727. — “The wealth of an evil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just a.s the 
crtJWB come and eat the fruit of the margoise 
tree as soon as it is ripe.” — Apophthegms 
translated in Vaff')Uijiit v. (Ceylon) 1390. 

1782. — “. . . ilH lavent le malade avee 
de Teau froide, ensiiite ils le frottent rude- 
ment avoc do la feuille dc Margosier.” — 
J^uneratj i. 208. 

1834.— “ Adjacent to the Church stand a 
number of tamarind and margosa troc.s.**-— 
C'Aitty, Cfi/lon (/tueUeeTf 183. 

MABKHOBE, a Pers. mdrJchdry 
‘ snake-eater.^ A tine wild goat of the 
Wtjstern Himalaya ; Capra viegaecrosy 
Hutton. 

[18.01. — “ Hence the people of the country 
call it the Markhor (outer of serpents).”— 
Ktlward^A^ A Year on the Punjab Fronting 
i, 474. 

[1895. — “ Never more would he chase the 
iliex and makor.*’— Vroferry VUfagt 
TaUZy 112.] 

MABTABAN, n.p. This is the 
conventional Jiame, long used hy all 
the trading nations, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, for a jjort on the east of the 
Irawadi Delta and of the Sitang 
estuary^ formerly of great trade, but 
now ill comparative decay. The 
original name is Taking, MuUiOrmany 
the meaning of which we have been 
unable to ascertain. 

1514.—“. . . passed then before Marta- 
twaii, the people also heathens ; men expert 
in everything, and first-rate merehants; 
great mastere of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us. la the said 
oounti^ is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
protisi^ — 6'^, da Ampofi, p. 80. 


1546. — “ At the end of these two days the 
Kiiw . . . caused tiie Captains that were 
at the Ouaid of the Cates to leave them and 
retire; whereupon the miserable City of 
Martaha&O was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein showed 
themselves so cniel-mindcd, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kin 
100 men for a crown.” — PifUu^ in SOO* 

1553. — “ And the towns which stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, are Vagara, 
Maxtebaa, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Rey, Talaga, 
and Tavay.” — Ban'Oty I. ix. 1. 

1568.-— “Trouasaimo nella cittk di Mar- 
tauan intomo a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti e huomini vagabond!, li quali 
stouano in gran differenza co’ Rettorl della 
cittl*i.” — CV.t. Ffdfriviy in Hamn<*uty iii. 893. 

1586.— “The city of Martaban hath iU 
front to the south-east, south, and souths 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s.” — 
Gtu^jntro Bafbiy f. 129v, 130r. 

1680. — “That the English may settle 
ffactorys at Serian, Pegu, and .\va . . . and 
alsoe that they may settle a ffactory in 
like manner at Mortavan. . . Articles 
to he proposed to the King of Burvta and Ptgv 
in Sole* and Kxts.^ No. iif. p, 8. 

1695.— “Concerning BarUiohmen' Bodri- 

nes. ... 1 am informed and do believe 

e put into Mortavan for want of wood and 
imtefy and was there seized by the King's 
officn^s. because uot bound ta that Place.” 

- ('roiW'Hor Higginsohy in Or, 

Repert. ii. 342-3. 

MAETABAN, s. Tliis name waLs 
given to vessels of a peculiar pottery, 
of very large size, and glazed, wliich 
were famous all over the for 

many centuries, and were exported 
from Martakui. They were some- 
times called Pegujarsy and under tliat 
name specimens wore shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. We have 
not been able to obtain recent informa- 
tion on the subject of this manufacture. 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in India, except us a colloquial term 
in Telegu. TThe word is certainly not 
obsolete in Up)>er India : “ The nuir- 
tohan' (Plate ii. tig. 10) is a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Mubammaaans to 
keep pickles and acid articles ” {Hallx- 
fax^ Mono, of Punjab Pottery y p. 9). In 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri- 
vation it has been derived from tm- 
riia-bdn^ ‘the holder of the water of 
immortality.’ In the Arabian NighU 
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the word appears in tlie form bartamany 
and is used iot a crock in wliich ^Id 
is buri^. (Burton^ xi. 26). Mr. Bell 
saw some large earthenware jars at 
Male, some about 2 feet high, called 
rumba ; (jthers largtilr ana barrel- 
shaped, called matabu. {Vyrurdy 
w k. Soc. i. 259.) For the modern • 
mSinufacture, see Scotty Gazetteer of Up^per 
1900, Ft. i. vol. ii. 399 .set/.] 

• c. 1350. — “Then the Princess made me 
a present consisting of dresses, of two 
elephant-loads of rice, of two .she-bnfTalocs, 
ten sheep, four rotU of cordial syrup, and 
four Martab&nB, or huge jars, tilled with 
pepper, citron, and mango, all prepared 
with salt, as for a sea - voyage.** — Ihn 
Batiita, tv. 253. | 

(?),—“ Un grand bossin de Martabaai.'' ~ ' 
1001 ed. Pari.s 1826, ii. 19. Wo <io 

not know the date of these stories. The r 
French translator has a note explaining 
** porcelaine verte.” 

1508. — “ The lac {Uicre) which your 
Bighnes.s desired me to send, it will be a 
|vieceof good hick tn get, because tho-toshijis 
de|)art eArly, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come late. But I hope fur 
a gootl quantity of it, as 1 have given orders 
for \t”—LH0'r from the Viceroy Dom Fran- 
chco Afhuida to the King. In Correaf i. 900. 

1516. - “In this town of Martaban are I 
made very largo and beautiful ixircelain 
vases, and some of g laved earthenware of 
a black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Messrs, and they export them 
as merchandize, ’’ -BarhoML^ 185. 


1598. '“In this townc rnariv of the great 
earthen pits are made, which in India are 
called Martauanaa, and many of them 
carryed throughout all India, of all sortes 
both .small and great ; some are .so great 
that they will hold full two pipe.s of water. 
The cause why so many arc brought into 
India is for that they vj.e them in ever' 
hou.se, and in their* s-hipjKja insteede of 
caskeff.” -Linsrhotfn, p. 30 ; THak. S^ic. i. ! 
101 ; see also i. ’iS. 208). I 

c. 1610. . . dcs iarres les jilu.s belles, 

les mieiix vends et le.s mieux fa^'ounees que 
j’a3re veu aillciirs. 11 y en a <uii tiennent 
autant qu’vne pippe et plus. Elies se font 
au Royaumc de Martabane, d’uu on les 
apporte, et d’oii elles prennent leur nom 
par touteiTnde.”— Ftfrard cU Lamfj i. 179 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 259]. 


1615. — “ Vasa figulina quae vulgo Maxta- 
bania -dicuntur I>er Indiam nota sunt. . . . 
Per Orientem omnom, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum esj, usus.” --- ./arric, ThenauniB' Rn\ 
Indie, pt. ii. 389. 

> 1673.— “ Je, vis un vase d'une cortaine 

terre verte quf vient des Jndes,, dpnt les 
Turcs . . . font un grand e8tim%. ^ qu*ils 
acheptent bien cfaer a qause de la p^pridt^ 
qu’elle a de se roaprtf k la prdsebce du 
poison. . . • Ce^te terre se nomme Marda- 
basi.** — Journai/tFAnt. Oaltimd. W. 1^. 


1673.—“ ... to that end offer Rioe^ Oyl, 
and Cocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, wber» 
they piled an huge 'Heap of long Jars liko 
Mortivana."— /VyjT-, 180. 

1688. — *^They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. These they call Montaten 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and carried all 
over India.” — Dumpier, ii. 98, 
c. 1690. — “Sunt aiitem haoc vastissimne 
ac turgifiao ollae in regionibus Martavaiut 
et Siama confectac, (|uae (>er totam trans- 
feruntur indiam ad varios liquores conser- 
xnndus.''— JtnmphinH, i. ch. iii. 


1711. i^ui-dah, Jahore and 

all their <»wn Coa.sts, whence they are plenti- 
fully *-upply'd with several Necessarys, they 
otherwis*^ must want ; As Ivory, meswax, 
Mortivan and small Jars, Popjier, Ac.” - 
35. 


1726.-“. . . and the MaxtaYaailB Cf)n- 
taining the water to drink, when empty 
rcNjuiro two {Hjrsons to carry them.*’ — 
i'uf*>nttjn, v. 254. 

,, “The goods e.xported hitherward 
(fnmi Pegu) are . . . glazed pots (called 
Maxtavans after the district where they 
proj)erly belong), both large and little.” 
Ibid. V. 128. 


1727. “Marta van wits one of the most 
flourishing Towns for Trade in the East. . . . 
They make earthen Ware there still, and 
glaze them ^ith Lend oar. I have seen 
^ome dars made there that could eontjiin 
two Hogsheads of Liquor,"-- /I . Hamifton, 
i. 63, fed. 1744, ii. 62). 

1740. — “The Pay Ma.ster is likewi'ic 
ordercil ... to look out for all the Pegu 
Jars in Town, or other ves.^cls pro|)or for 
keeping water.”- -In Whiffrr, lii. 194. 

Such i.*rs were apiuirontly imitated in 
other couniries, but kept the original name. 
Thus Baillio Fra.ser says that’ “certain jarn 
called Martaban were manuFacturod in 
Oman.” inU? Kht)raian, 18. 

18.51.—“ A.s.sortment of Pegu Jan us used 
in the Honourable Company’s Di.spensary 
at (.’.alcuttii,” 

“Two large Pegu Jan from Moulmein.'* 
— Uj/iriaf Catiif. Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 


HABTIL, MABTOL, s. A 

haiiinier. Hind mdrtol, from Port. 
murtdlo, but ansisted hy imaginary 
cuuiiection with Hind mdr-nd, Mt> 
strike.* 


SITING ALE, s. This is no 
specially Anglo-Indian word ; our 
excuse for introducing it is the belief 
that it is of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, we believe, derives tlie 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin-^ 
gale. But the word seems to come' 
to us from the French, in which 
language, besides the English use. 
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Littr^ givea chduses d la martingale 
as meanijog ’^culottes dont le pont 
dbedt plac4 par dernere,” and this he 
Btran^y declares to» be the true and 
original ^leahing of the word. His 
ebnnology, after Manage, is from 
Martiguee in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accept these 
explanations. [But see his Concise 
Diet.^ where he inclines to the view 
given in this article, and adds: 
nnd Arab. rataJea given by Richardson 
as a verbal root, whence rataJc^ going 
with a short uuick ste]).”] But there 
is a Span, word al-inartaga, for a kind 
of bridle, which Urrea quoted by Dozy 
derives from verl) Arab. raUtka, “ qui, 
a la IVe forme aimifie ‘ effecit ut bre- 
vibus assibus inceaeret.* ” This is pre- 
cisely the effect nf a martingale. And 
we venture to say that probably the 
word l)ore its English meaning origin- 
ally alsf^ in French and Spanish, and 
came from Arabic direct into the 
latter tongue. Dozy himself, we 
.should ado, is inclined to derive the 
Span, word from aUmirta\ ^ a halter.’ 

MABWAREE, n.n. and s. This 
word Mdnixiriy properly a man of the 
Marwar [Skt. Qiiaru^ ‘desert’], or 
Jodhpur country in Rujputana, is used 
in many parts of India as synonymous 
with Baiiya (see BANYAN) or Sowcar, 
from the fact that many of the 
traders and money-lenders have come 
originally from Miirwar, most fre- 
quently Jains in religion. Compare 
the Tx)inbard of medieval England, 
and the cxiorsino of Dante’s time. 

[1819. — “ Miseries seem to follow the foot- 
steps of the Marwarees."— Tr, Lit, Soc, 
Ho. i. 297. 

[1826— “One of my master’s nnder-shop- 
men, Sewchnnd, aMarwany.”— PaH</um»o 
JfaH, ed. 1873, i. 233.] 


MABYACAR, n.p. According to 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Library copy of his book R. 
Catholics in Malanar were so called. 
Marya Karar^ or ‘ Mary’s People.’ 
[The word appears to he really marak- 
Awr, of which two explanations are 
given. Ld^n {Malabar^ i. 332 note) 
sa^ that marakkar means Moer or 
follower of the Law’ (margyam), and 
is applied to a foreign religiozL, like 
’that of Christians and Mohammedans. 
The Madras Gloss, (iii. 474) derives it 
2 N 


from Mal« maraStalam, *bcia^’ and Jbor, 
a termination' diowing poeseasionf andU 
defines it as a. ‘^titular appellation of 
the Hdplali Mahommeoana on the 
S.W. coast.’! " 

MA80ABAB, s. This is given by 
C. P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the last day of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta 
viii. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
Hind. mdske-hiVaa^ ‘ after a month.| 
fin N. Indian public offices the mds* 
tcabdr is well known as the monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
represents the Port, mes-aeabari *end 
of the month ’ ; but according to 
it is more probably a comn^^ of 
Hind, mdrik-wdr or muU-hd-wm.^ 

MASH, 8. Hind. 
mdsha^ ‘ a Ijean *] ; Phaseolus raditatn^ 
Roxb. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONa.] 

MASKEE. This is a term in 
Chiiie.se “pigeon,” meaning ‘never 
I mind,’ ^ nimpork^* which is constantly 
i in the mouths of Europeans in China. 
It is su])]>o.sed that it may be the cor- 
ruption or ellipsis of a Portuguese 
expression, but nothing satisfactory 
has been suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
write.s : “ Surely this is simply Port. 
mas qucy probably imported direct 
through Macao, in tne sense of 
‘although, even, in spite of,’ like 
French malgre. And tnis seems to 
be its meaning in ‘ pigeon ' : 

“ That nightey tim begin chop-chop, 

One young man walkee — no can stop. 
Maskee snow, maskee ico ! 

Ho cally flag with chop so nice — 

Topside Galow ! 

‘ Exceisutr^* in pigeon.’ *’] 

MASULIPATAM, n.p. l^ia 
coast town of the Madras Presidency 
is sometimes vul^rly called Machhli- 
j^an or Mtuhmi-handary or,., simply 
bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; and its namif 
explained (Hind, machhti^ ‘fish’) as 
Fish-town, [the Madras Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on sh^)^] The ety- 
mology^ay o^pnally have had such 
a connection, but there can be no"^ 
doubt tl^ name is a trace 

of the Maie^Xfoand MoMfc&Xov Tora/noO 
ixfioKaX which ve find in Ptol4my’a 
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Tables ; and of the Mae‘aX(a producing 
muslinB, in the Periplus. [In one (U 
old Logs the name is transformed 
into Mesopotamia (J.R. As. Soc., Jan. 
1900| p. 158). In a letter of 1605-6 it 
wpears as MesepaJtamya {Birdnjoood, 
Fivt Litter Book, 73). 


[1613.— Concerning the Darling wae de- 
garod for Hoisapotam.’'— Foster, Letters, 


[1615.— Only here are no returns of any 
lame sum to be employed, unless a factory 
at MeMepotan."— It. 5.] 

1619. — ** Master Methwold came from 
KiMnilapatani in one of the country Boats.” 
— Bring, in Purchas, i. 638. 

[1623.— <<MisUpatan.” P. della ValU, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. 


[c. 1661.— It was re^rted, at one time, 
that he was arrived at Maaaipataai. . . 
—^Bernier, ed. Constable. 112.] 
o. 1681. — **The road between had been 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
beodor chintz.”— iSn> Mutaqherin, iii. 370. 


1684. — These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when, the present 
king went to see Maslipatan, nine of them 
unaortook to represent the figure of an 
Elephant ; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his ent^ into the City.'— Taiwittrr, E.T. 
ii. 65 ; [ed. Ball, i. 158]. 

1789.-^<ll[a8iiUiMitaiii, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to be written Machli- 

C ,taa (rah-town), because of a Whale that 
ppened to be stranded there 150 years 
ago.^' — Note on Seir Mutaqhetin, iii. 370. 

c. 1790. — “. . . cloths of great value . . , 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhanpoor, Mutchli- 
pattii^ Ac.” — Meer Hussein AH, H. of 
Jfydur NaUk, 383. 


MATE, MATT, a. An assistant 
under a head servant ; in whicli sense 
or something near it^ but also some* 
times in the sense of a ‘ head-mau,’ the 
word is in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we have a 
mate-hearer for the assistant body- 
servant (see BEABEB) ; the mate 
attendant on an elephant under the 
D^out; a mate (head) of coolies 
or jomponnies (qq v.) (see JOMPON), 
&c. And in Manras the maty is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the Engli^ word in thq 
sense of comrade, whilst Wilson 


gives metU as a distinct Malaytiam 
word for*an inferior domestic servant, , 
[which the Madras Oloss. derives from 
Tamil mely ‘high’]. The last word is 
of very doubtfiu gemiiiieneHS. Neither 
derivation will explain the fact tiiat 
the word occurs in the Ain, in which 
the three classes of attendants on an 
elephant in Akbaris establishment are 
styled respectively Mahawa , Bhot, and 
Meth; two of which terins would, 
under other circumstances, probably 
be regarded as corruptions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as metlia, meutha, 
and me7jda, ‘an elephant-keeper or 
feeder.’ But for the mure general use 
we would query whether it may not be 
a genuine Prakrit form from Skt. mitra, 
‘associate, friend’? We have in Pali 
metta, ‘ friendship,’ from Skt. maitra. 

c. 1590. — ‘‘A meth fetchen ftrider and 
assists in caparisoning the elephant. Meths 
of all classes get on the march 4 dCims daily, 
and at other times 34." — Ain, ed. lihichmayin, 
i. 125. 

1810. — “ In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud- 
gery.”— r. M. i. 241. 

1837. — “One matee.”— See Letters frotn 
Madras, 106,. 

1872. — “At last the morning of our 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, chattering and s(|uab- 
bling, and the mate distributed the texes 
and bundl&s among them." — A True lit- 
former, ch. vi. 

1873. — “To procure this latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for llie head keeper” (of an ele- 
phant). — IkU, Her. Sept. 6, 302. 


MATBANEE, S. Properly Hind, 
from Pcrs. mihtardnij a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAB). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer seems to iiiejm Bhathi- 
ydran or Bhathiydrin, the wife of a 
BliatMydra or inn-keeper. 

[1785. — “ ... a handsome serai . . . where 
a number of people, chiefly women, called 
metrahnees, take up their abode to attend 
strangers on their arrival in the city.” — 
Diary, in Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 404.] 


MATBOSS, 8 . An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
Mcausc it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives. It is (Serm. 
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maitrosej Dutch matrooBj sailor,’ 
idanticsd no doul>t with Fr. maielot. 
The origin is so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to quote the 
conjectures regarding it. In the 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan’s 
Hist, of that corps, we have besides 
sergeants and corporals, 4 Bom- 
bardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Mahrosses^ and 
2 Drummers.” A definition of the 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when the 
term was disused in the R.A. It 
appears in the Establishment as given 
by Grose in 1801 (Military Antiq. i. 
315). As far as Major Duncan’s book 
informs us, it appciars first in 1639, 
and has disiippeared by 1793, when we 
find the men of an artillery force 
divided (excluding sergefints, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
i^econd Gunners^ and Military Drivers. 

1673. — “ There being in fwiy for the 
Honourable liast India Company of Englinh 
.snd Portuguese, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
trOBSes and Gunnera.’* — Fryrr^ 38. 

1745. — . . . Wo were told with regard 
to the Fortifications, that do Expense should 
bo grudged that was necessary for the 
Defence of the Scitloraent, and in 1741, a 
l^orson was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... ho lived 
not to come among us ; and therefore, wo 
could only judge of hi.s Merit aod QuaHfi> 
c.ations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or aljout Eighteen Pence a 
Day, scarce the Pay of a common MatrosB. 

. . — Letter from Mr. Bomett to the Sreret 

Commitlee^ in Ldter to a Propnf.tor of the 
A’./. CV>., p. 45. 

1757. — “ I have with mo one Gunner, one 
Matross, and two Lisciirs.” — Letter in 
Dalri/mplf, i)r. liepert, i. 203. 

1779. — ^^MatrOBseB are properly appreo' 
tices to the gunner, being smdiers in the 
royal regiment of artillery, and next to 
them ; they assist in loading, firing, and 
apunging the great guns, ’fney carry fire- 
liMjks, and march along with the guns and 
stoK-w'oggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency.” — Vapt. 
O. SvuWs Fnirrrmf MUitary Bid wviny. 

1792. — “Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
ti relock, and nino rounds of powder and 
ball .” — Madras CmtrUr^ Feb. 2. 

[1800.~‘*A Borjeant and two matrosses 
employed under a general committee on the 
captured military stores in Seringapatam.” — 
Wellington Suppl, Besp, ii. 32 Bid,),] 

MATT, s. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
milTtu (proii. r)ufttu\ perhaps fruit 


Skt. mdtra, * measure.’ Veiy imre gold 
is said to be 9 mOmtj inferior gold of 
5 or 6 morru. 

[1615.— “ Tecalls the matte Janggamay 8 
Is 7i.”-Fotfcr, LeUer», iii. 156. 

[1680.— “Matt.” See under BATTA.] 
1693.— “Gold, purified from all other 
metals ... Iw us is reckoned as of four- 
and-Twenty varais^ but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat.” 
—llavartf 106. 

1727. — At Mocha . . . “the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and Gold . . . from Turkey^ EbramieB and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt.”— ^4 . HamiUon. 
i. 43, [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—“. . . to find the Value of the 
Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams.” 
— T. Brooks^ 25. 

The same word was used in Japan 
for a measure, sometimes caUea a 
fathom. 

[1614.— “The Matt which is about two 
yards.” — Fostn^ Letters^ ii. 3.] 

MAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
mdrnlatj for ‘omelet’; [^MthnUt is 
marmalade ’] 

MAXIND, s. The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a wei^dit 
(Hind, r/fcan, Mahr. man\ which, with 
varying valnes, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce traces it (inarm) btuk 
to the Accadian language.* But in 
any case it was the Babylonian name 
for jfjf of a talent^ whence it passed, 
with the Ikibylonian weights and 
inejisures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or mna of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
preserved in the emna or amna of the 
C’opts, the Hebrew mineh^ the Greek 
pra, and the Roman mina. The intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
liave occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8th and 9th 
centuries ; ]:)ossihly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs* also we find an 
old Spanish word almena^ and in old 
French almkie, for a weight of about 
20 Ihs. (Marcel Deiric). 

The quotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted man into mao, 
of which the English made maune^ and 
so (proliably by the influence of the 

• See Saye», Priwiplts of Comparative Philology, 
2nd ed. 20S-211. 
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old English word maund)*o\it present | 
form, which occurs as earlv as 1611. | 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Linschoten, misled the Portumiese 
ntSoj identified it with the word for 
^hand’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as weight, 
even in modem times, have varied 
immensely, i.e, from little more than 
2 lbs, to upwards of 160. The * Indian 
Maund,* which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sera^ 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitdks; 
and this is the general scale of sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of 'the ser vari<i8. That of 
the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee- weights, and thus the iruiund= 
82} lbs. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund for 'tmn) of 48 8er8=2S lbs,; 
the Madras one of 40 sers=26 tbs. 
The Palloda man of Ahmadnagar con- 
tained 64 sers, and was = 1631 lbs. 
This is the largest man we find in the 
^ Useful Tables.' The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and that =18 lbs. J2 oz, 
13 dr. The Persian Tabrizl man is, 
however, a little Icvss than 7 lbs. ; the 
man skdhi twice that ; the smallest of 
aU on the list named is the Jeddah 
oum=2 lbs, 3 oz. 9| dr. 

B.O. 692. — In the ‘*£ponyiny of Zazai,” a 
houfle in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted by 
iSbyee, u.s. 

B.C. 667. — We find Nergal-aarra-nacir lend- 
ing **fourmanelis of silver, according to the 
maaeh of Carohemish." — Ibid. 

c. B.c. 524. — “Cambyses received the 
Libyan presents very graciously, but not 
ao Uie gifts of the Cyrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which Cambyaes, I imagine, thought too 
little. He wer^ore snatchcMl the money 
them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.*’ — Herodol. iii. ch. 13 
(E.T. by Rawlinaon). 

e. A.n. 70. — Et qnoniam in mensuris 
qnoque ac ponderibus crebru Graecia nomi- 
tiibos utenaum est, interpretationem eomm 
aemel ip hoc loco ponemus: . . . mna, 
quam nostri wiiw.tn vocant pendet drach- 
mas Atticas c .” — Plinyy xxi., at end. 

0 . 1020.— ** The gold and silver ingots 

* ** Jfatind, a iiJnd Of great Basket or Hamper, 
eont^nlng eight Bales, or two Fate. It la com- 
monly a quantity of 8 hales of unbound Books, 
eiuSjBale bavliig 1000 lbs. weight"— Oilo Jacob, 
New Law Diet., m ed., 1706, av 


amounted to 700;400 mtau in w^gkt.”— 
Ai •UUbi, in EUici, ii. 86. 

1040.— The Amir said:— « Let ua keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly.' . , . 
Each goblet contained kiuf a nuou — 
Baikaki, ibid. ii. 144. 

0. 1848.— 

** The Mena of Sarai makes In 

Genoa weight . lb. 6 oa. 2 

The Mena of Organci (Urghtnj) 
in Genoa . . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Oltrarre ((krOr) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Annalecho (Al- 
mafwh) in Genoa . . .lb. 2 oz. 8 

The Mena of Camezu [Kaneheu 
in N.W. China) . . . lb.2** 

Pegolotti, 4. 

1563. — The value of stones is only 
because people desire to have them, and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and better 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maof, which are in 
Cambay . . . equal to 26 arraiels each, and 
the latter by raXis, which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat.” — Garria, f. 159y. 

1. ')98. — ‘‘They have another weight called 
Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
— Linschoten, 69 ; [Hak. Hoc. i; 245]. 

1610, — “ He was found ... to have 
sixtio maunes in Gold, and euery maune 
is five and fiftie pound weight.”— //a 

in Pvrehas, i. 218. 

1611. — Each maond being three and 
thirtie pound English weight.”— jlfidrf Wow, 
ibid. i. 270. 

[1645. — “As for the weights, the ordinary 
maud is 69 furres, and the livrr is of 16 
onces; but the mand, which is used to 
weigh indigo, is only 53 liem. At Surat 
you spoiik of a seer, which is IJ livres, and 
the Itvrc b 16 on-cca," — Tavernier, od. Ball, 
i. 38. J 

c. 1665. — “XiO man pcse quarante livres 
par toutes lea Jades, mais ces livres ou 
serrea sont differentes selon les Pais.” — 
Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673. — “A Lumbriro (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and a ((uarter, 
which is Forty -two pounds.”— 78. 

“ The Surat Maund . . . is 40 Sear, of 20 
Pice the Sear, which is 37/. 

The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the 

Ecbarry Mannd which is 40 Sear, of 30 
Pice to the Sear, . . 

Ibid. 205. 

1683. — “ Agreed with Chittiir Mullsaw 
and Muttrad^, Merchants of this place 
(Hngly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tisainda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Ma-Mwde, 
Seen, Factory weight.” — Hedges, Diary, 
April 5 ; [Hak. i. 75]. 

1711. — “ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Dru^s, &o,, are sold by the FFa«wd 
Tabrees ; which in the Factory and Custom 
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honM is neamt 6|{. Avoirdupou. . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . • . 
are sold by the Kaimd Copara of 7V* • • • 
The Kaimd Shaw is two Matmda Tabreet, 
used at Ispahan." — Loekyer, 230. 

c. I750.--Oro8e says, **th6 maund they 
weigh their indieoa with is only 53 /fr." He 
states the maund of l^per India as 69/5. ; 
at Bombay, 28 lb . ; at Goa, 14 lb. \ at Surat, 
375 lb. : at Coromandel, 25 lb . ; in Bengal, 
7b lb. 

1854. — . . You only consent to make 
play when you have packed a good maund 
of traps on your back.*' —Life of Lord Law- 
rence^ i. 433. 


MAYLA, a. Hind. 9/is/d, fair,’ 
almost always connected with some 
religious celebration, as were so many 
of tne medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is Skt. rnelaka^ ‘meeting, 

concourse, assembly.* 

[1832. — “A party of foreigners . . . vrished 
tf) see what was going on at this far-famed 
mayllah. . . — A/rs. Metr Hainan Ali^ 
Ohservatiotis, ii. 321*2.] 

1869. -*'*!^ Mela n'est pas pr^cis4ment 
une foire toUo que nous rentendent ; c'est 
le nom riu’on donne aux reunions dc p51erina 
et dos marchands qui . . . se rendent dans 
les lieux cuiisiddr^s comino sacr^s, aux f^tes 
do certaine dicux indiens et des personn- 
ages rep\it4s saints parroi les musulmans." — 
Oarcin. de Tojuiy, Rh. Mu*, p. 26. 


MAZAaONO, MAZAGON, n.p. 
A siibvtrb of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese p(jpiilatioii. fl'he 
name is said to be originally Mcuiesa- 
wdmoy , ‘ the village of the Great 
Lord,* Siva.] 

1643. — 

Mazagu&o, por 15,000/<x/<^cr, 
Monbaym (Bombay), jwr 15,000." 

R. BotelhOf Toinbvy 149, 

1644. — “Going up the atreani from thw 
town (Mombayzn, i.e. Bombay) some 2 
leagues, you come to the aides of Haza- 
gam.”— Boairro, MS, f. 227. 

1673,—“. , . for some miles together, 
till the Sea break in between them ; over 
gainst which lies Massegoung, a great 
Flying Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here the Fortugals 
have another Church and Keligious House 
belonging to the Franciscans." — Fryer, p. 67. 


[MEABBAB, a Pera mir6<i^r, 
‘ master of the bay,* a harbour-master. 
Mlrbat-ri^ which appears in Batelho 
(Tomho, p, 56) as mixalMkry, means 
‘ferry dues.* 


[1676. — “There is another ban 

dally Waiters, or.Heerhar's I 

ny the Landing-place. . . Fryer, 98,] 


[ 1682 .-“. . . 
ye boat from ye 
Hak. Soo. i. 84.] 

HEOKLET, n.p. One of the names 
of the State of HuimeepoTd. 

MEEANA, MTANNA, a. H.-P. 

miydna, ‘ middle-sized.* The name 
of a kind of nalankin ; that kind out 
of which tne palankin used by 
Europeans has b^n developed, and 
which has been generally aooptra in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan. 
Hamilton writes: “The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters 
suspended under a straight bamboo, 
by which they are carried, and shaded 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit the passenger to lie at length, 
and are here callecl miyana, or Mahapa. 
In some places, these terms are con- 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
Miyana is open at the sides, while 
the Mahapa, intended for women, is 
surroundexl with curtains.** {Eastern 
India, ii. 426).] In Williarmon^& Vade 
Mecum (i. 319) the word is written 
Mohannah. 

1784.—“. . . an entire new myaniudlt 
(tainted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.” — In 
Seton-Kan', i. 49. 

„ “Patna common chairs, couches 
and teapoys, two Mahana palanquins."— 
Ibid. 62. 

1793. — “To be sold . . . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedding and 
furniture.” — Bombay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1795.—“ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meannafrom Calcutta.” — Ibid. May 16. 

MEEBABS, s., MEEBASSY, adj., 
MEEBA88IDAB, s. * Inheritance,* 
‘hereditary,* ‘a holder of hereditary 
property.* Hind, from Arab, mirih^ 
nrirdn, mirdsrfdr ; and these from 
iram, ‘ to inherit.* 

1806.— “Every moerassdar in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a separate povtah 
(q.v.) for the land hdd by him.”— 
Report (1812), 774. 

1812.— “The term meerassee . . . was 
introduced by the Mahommedaus."— 75iid. 
136. 

|g 77 ,_t( All miras rights were reclaimable 
within a forty years’ absence.”— Jfeoc/oiei 
Taylor, Story of My Idfe, ii. 211. 

„ “ I found a great proportion of the 

occupants of land to be mtasdan,— that 
is, persons who held their portions of ^6 
in hereditary oooupanoy.'*— rKd. 210. ^ 
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MBHAUX., 8. Hind, from Arab. 
matLdlli being properly the pi. of Arab. 
maiall. The worn is used with a con- 
siderable variety of application, the 
explanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
IS consistent with the purpose of this 
work. On this WiUon may be con- 
sulted. But the most usual Anglo- 
Indian application of mahdll (usea as 
a singular and generally written, in- 
correctly, Tnahdl) is to ‘an estate/ in 
the Revenue sense, i.e. ‘a parcel or 
parcels of land separately assessed for 
revenue.' The sing, tnahall (also 
wTitten in the vernaculars irmhal^ and 
mahdl) is often used for a palace or 
important edifice, e.g. (see 8HI8H- 
MUHULL, TAJ-MAHAL). 

MEHTAB, s. A swee|)er or 
scavenger. This name is usual in the 
Bengal Presidency, especially for the 
domestic servant of this class. The 
word is Pers. comp. mihJtar (Tjat. 
♦najor), ‘a great personage,' ‘a prince,* 
ana has been applied to the class in 
question in irony, or rather in consola- 
tion, as the domestic tailor is chilled 
caleefa. But the name has so com- 
pletely adhered in this application, 
that all sense of either irony or con- 
solation has perished ; mMar is a 
sweeper and nought else.. His wife is 
the Matranee. It is not unusual to 
hear two mehtars hailing each other as 
Mahdrdj! In Persia the menial a]>- 

S lication of the word seems to .be 
liferent (see below). The same class 
of servant is usually called in W. 
India bhangi (see BT7NGT), a name 
which in Upper India is applied to 
the caste generally and socially to 
those not in the service of Europeans. 

( Examples of the word used in the 
lonorinc sense will be found helow.] 

c. 1800.— **]Caitre." See under BUNOW. 
1810.— The mater, or sweeper, is oon- 
eidored the lowest menial in every family.*’ 
— M;i7/tawscm, V. M. i. 276-7. 

1828.—**. . . besides many m^tan or 
stable-boys .*' — Hajji Baba in Englamd^ i. 60. 

[In the honorific sense : 

[1824.—** In each of the towns of Central 
India, there is . . . amehtnr, or head of 
every other class of the inhabitaota down to 
the lowest.’ —ifafecfei, Central India, 2nd 
ed. i. 666. 

[1880. — ** On the right hank is the fort in 
which the XUitw or BOdshSh, for ho is 


known by both titles, resides.*— Btddit/pA, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Kush, 61.] 

HELINDE, MELINDA, n.p. The 

name (Malinda or Malindi) of an Arab 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S. lat. 3* 9' ; the only one 
at which tlie expedition of Vasco da 
Ganfa had amicable relations with the 
peoj^le, and that at which they ob- 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to tlie coast o^ India. 

c. 1150. — **Meliiide, a town of the Zendj, 
... is situated on the sea-shore at the 
mouth of a river of fresh water. ... It is 
a large town, the people of which . . . draw 
from the sea different kinds of 6sb, which 
they dry and trade in. I’hey also possess 
and work mines of inm.” — JCdrisi {Jauberi), 

i. 66. 

c. 1320. — See also Ahuffeda, by Reinaud, 

ii. 207. 

1408. — *‘ And th.it .same day at sundown 
we cast anchor right opposite a place which 
is called Milinde, whicti is 30 leagues from 
Mombasa. . . . On I<kister Day those Moors 
whom we held prisoners, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde wore stopping four 
ships of Christiana w'ho were Indians, and 
that if we de.sired to take them these would 

f ive I3S, instead of themselves, Christian 
ilots .” — Roieivoof V\isco da (Hama, 42-3. 
1654.— ‘‘As the King of Melinda pays no 
tribute, nor is there any roast)n why ho 
should, considoring the many tokens of 
friendship we have received frt)m him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very l>adly, by the ill treatment 
which he has from the Captains who go 
on servico to this Coast. Botdho, 

TamJbo, 17* 

c. 1570. — “Di Chiaul si nep^otia anco per 
la ctwta de' Melindi in Ethiopia.”— Ccrar*? 
de Federiri in Ramusio, iii. 396i7. 

1.672,- 

“ Quando chegava a frota ^uella parte 
Onde o reino Melinda jfi se via, 

De toldos adomada, e loda de arte: 

Quo bem mostra estimor a sancta dia 
*I^eme a bandeira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe appareoia, 
fk^am os atamlx>res, e panaeiros : 

£ assi entravam ledos e guerreiroe.** 

Camdes, ii. 73. 

By Burton : 

** At such a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where first Mellade's goodly shore unseen, 
in awnings drost and prankt with gallant 
art, 

to show that none the Holy Day misween ; 
Flutter the flags, the streaming Kstandart 
gleams from afar with gorgeous purple 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar : 
thus pest they forwards wiUi the pomp ol 
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1610.-~P. Texeira tells us that among 
the **Moon'* at Ormuz, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of uluidy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtains the 
explanation that he was so called because 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call tfalaad.— /fr/ocum 
d0 108 Reyes dt HmnnuZt 45. 

[1823.— Owen calls the place Ualeenda 
and gives an account of it. — Narrative^ i. 
399 

1859.— As regards the immigration of 
the Wagemu (Ajemi, or Persians), from 
whom tha»> ruling tribe of the Wasawahili 
derives its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Sbangaya, a district near the Ozi River, and 
founded the town of Malindi 
Burton, in J,R.G.S, xxix. 51. 

MELIQUE VERIDO, n.p. The 
Portuguese form of the style of the 
urinces of the dynasty established at 
Bldar in the end of the 15th century, 
on the decay of the Rahmani kingdom. 
The name represents ‘Malik Barid.* 
It was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, *Ali, who first took the 
title of (*Ali) Barid Shah. 

1633. — And aa the foiosomia (?) of Badur 
was very great, us well as hia presumption, 
he sent word to Y'/am Maluco (Niiamaluco) 
and to Verido (who were great rx)rds, as 
it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lies 
between the Balgat and Cambay a) . . . that 
they must pay him homage, or ho would 
hold them for enemies, and would direct 
war against them, and take away their 
dorainioiis.'’ — Correa, iii. 514. 

1563.— ‘‘And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
seize the King of Daquem in Bedar, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan ; 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido ; and then 
he and the rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a ualaAm 
at certain days of the year. . . . 'Fhe verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as I 
have heard on sure authority.” — Carcia, f. 
35 and 35v. 

c. 1601.—“ About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince SultiCn D^iiy^, reporting 
that (Malik) Amhar hod collected hia troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
party which had lieen sent to oppose him 
by italik Bazid. "—/adyaf Ullah, m Elliot, 
▼1. 104. 

MEM-8AHIB, s. This singular 
example of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first portion representing ma’am. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay; 
Ihntani (see DOBAT) in Madras.. 
(See also BUBRA BBBBBB.) 


MENDT, a. Hind. mdtndMf[in£hhdif 
Skt. mmdhika;'] the plant Lawtonia 
cUba, Lam., of the N. O. L^rctceae^ 
strongly resembling the Eng^iw privet 
in appearance, and common in jpurdens. 
It is the plant whose leaves a&rd the 
henna, used so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the han(^ Ac., 
and also in the process of dyeiM the 
hair. Mehndi is, according to !myle, 
the Gypnia of the ancients (see P&ny, 
xii. 24). It is also the camjhire of 
Canticles i. 14, where the margin of 
A.V. has erroneously cypress for Cyprus, 

[1818.— “After the girls are betrothed, 
the ends of the fingers and nails are dyed 
red, with a preparation from the Kendej, 
or hinna shrub. — Forhes, Or, Mem, 2nd ed. 
i. 55 ; also see i. 22.] 

c. 1817.—**. . . his bouse and garden 
might be known from a thousand others by 
tboir extraordinary neatness. Hia garden 
was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge.”— Afrt. 
Blierwood's Stories, ed. 1873, p. 71. 

MEBGAlL, MABOAL, s. Tam. 

imrakkdl, a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much in different localitieSi 
though the most usual was=12scrsof 
grain. [Also known as loom.'] Its 
standard is iixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = of a gaxce (q.v.). 

1554. — (Negafiatam) ghee {mamteiga) 

and oil, one mercar is==2i canadas** (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 pints). — A, 
yuiirz, 36. 

1803.—“. . . take care to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 seers.” — 
}Vellinyton l>esp., ed. 1837, ii. 85. 

MEBGUI, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burma with its town ; annexed 
with the rest of what used to be called ; 
the “ Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824-26. The name is pio^ 
ably of Siamese origin ; the town is 
called by the Burmese BeU (JSir A, 
Phayre), 

1.568. — “Trw^wfir/ la quale h (^ttk delle 
rogioni del regno di Sion, posta infra tarrm 
duo o tre maree .sopra vn gran fiume . • • 
ed oue il fiume entra in mare e vna viUa 
chiamata Me^, nel porto della quale ogn* 
anno si caricano alcune navi di vemno 
(see BBAZIL-«mMi and SAPPAH- wsorf), di 
nipa (q.v.), di hehmn (see BENJAHXN), e 
qualche pooo di garofalo, maois, noct. . . 

— Federiei, in Ramusio, iii. 827«. 

[1684-5.— “A Country Vessel htionging 
to Mr. Thomas Luoaa arriv’d in thb Rota 
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from }iiUg%.**^PrtngU, Diary ^ Fl. Si. 

Istaer.ivrW. 

[1727.-**ll«ij6e.’* See under TENAS- 


MHiK-BUSH, mK-^DGE, & 

Euphorbia Tirucalli, L, often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

0. 1590L~**They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zeJeoom (zcL^kum) 
tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 
penetrable hy an army.”— od. Olad~ 
mUf ii. 68 ; |ed. Jarrett, ii. 239]. 

[1773.— << Milky Hedge. This is rather a 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromandel. . . Vvm, 462.] 

1780. — “Thom hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens, but in the fields the milk 
fmah is most commonly used . . . when 
squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have his head and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.’ — 
Mvnro'i Narr. 80. 

1879.- 

“ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

His sacred tliread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the mllk-buflh on the 
sand. . . 

Sir E. Arnold^ Light of Aria, Bk. v. 

0 . 1886.— “The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Ouzerat. Twigs of the plant thrown 
mto running water kill the fish, and are 
extensively used for that purpme. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making, gunpowder.” — M.-Om. 
R. H. KeaJtinge. 

KDOIOOPIE, n.p. This term is 
attributed in books to the Andaman 
islanders as their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabula^ given by Lieut. Oolebrooke 
in vol. iv. of the AncUic Researches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the possible 
eri^n of the mistake been ascertained. 
[Mr. Man (Proc. Anthrop. Institute, xii. 
71)BUg^ts that it may have been a 
corruption of the words mm hatch/ 
*Come here ! *] 

MINIGOT, n.p. ^ Minikai; [Logan 

a lalahasr, i. '.2^ gives the name as 
makdyat, which the Madras Gloss. 
derives from MaL min, ‘fish,’ hayam, 

‘de^ppool.* The natives call it 

^ote by Mr. Qrav on the passage from 
Fyrard quoted below).] An iriand 


intermediate between the Maidive and 
the Laccadive group. Politically it 
belongs to the latter, being the property 
of the Ali Raja of Cannanore, but the 
eople and their language are Mal- 
ivian. The population in 1871 waa 
2800. One-sixth of the idults had 
perished in a cyclone in 1867. A 
lighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is probably the 
island intended for Mulkee in tlmt ill- 
edited book the E.T. of Tuhfat al- 
Muidhidm. [Mr. Logan identifies it 
witn the “female island” of Marco 
Polo. {Malahar, i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610.—“. . . a little island named 
Malicnt.'— Pymrrf de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
i. 322.] 

MISCALL, s. Ar. miskdl {mithkdl, 
properly). An Arabian weight, origin- 
ally that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dlndr; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340. — “The prince, violently enraged, 
caused this oflicer to be put in prison, and 
confiscated his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkals of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at once the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country.” — Shihdhnddln, in Not, el Ext., 
xiii. I£i2. 

1602.—“ Upon which the King (of Sofala) 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 
gave them as a present for the Captain- 
Major a mass of strings of small^ golden 
beads which they call jfnngo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth .600 
ref>, and vave for the King another that 
weighed Ommatioals. . . -Correa, i. 274. 


M18BEE, s. Sugar candy. Misri^ 

* Ej^ptian,’ from Aft^, Egypt, the 
Mizraim of the Hebrews, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
the Aftpi or * sugar of Egypt ’ in the 
Arabian Nights (Burton, xi. 396).] (See 
under SUGAR. } 

1810.— “The buMr-candy made in India, 
where it is known oy the name of misoeiT, 
bears a price suited to its quality. ... It 
is usual^ made in small coiHcal pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weigning 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each.”— WiZ/ieaiRMa, V. Mi 
ii. 134. 

MISSAL, a Hind, from Ar. mist, 
meaning * similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular case liefore 
a court. [The word is also used in its 
original sense of a * clan,’] 

[1861.— “The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thus aroused . . . formea itself into elana 
or confederacies called Misls, . . Gatw- 
Broum, Punjab and Delhi, i. 868.] 
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MOBED, 8. P. mnbid, a title of 
Parsee Priesta. It is a commtion of 
the Pehlevi magfi-pat, ‘ Lord Magus.’ 

The rites ordained by the chief 
Mobuda are still ob8enred."--Af(f/a>/fn. H. 
of Penria, ed. 1829, i. 499. J 


MOOUDDXTM, s. Hind, from Ar. 
mukaddam, ‘praepositus,* a head-man. 
The technical applications are many ; 
e,g, to the headman of a village, re- 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see LUMBEBDAB) ; to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDBT) ; 
to the head man of a body of peons 
or of a gang of labourers (see MATE), 
&c. &c. (J:^ further detail in JVilsmi). 

Cobarruvias {Tesfrro de la Lengua CasteL 
lana, 1611 ) gives AlmocaAen, “Capi- 
tan de Infanteria.’’ 

c. 1347 . — **.*» . The princess invited . . . 
the tandail (see TINDAl) or mukaddam of 
the crew, and the npdhttdldr or mukaddam 
of the archers ." — Ibn BiUuta, iv. 250.* 

1538. — “0 Hocad&O da mazmorra q era 
o caroereiro d'aciuella prisao, tanto q os vio 
morios, deu li^o relmto diaso ao Guofil dii 
ju8ti9a. . . — PintOi c^P* vi. 

,, ** The Jaylor, which in their langUAge 
is called Mocadan, reimiring in the morning 
to us, and finding our two conipinions dead, 
goes away in all haste therewith to acipiaint 
thp Oauii/f which is as the Judg with us."— - 
CogaiCtt Trafisl,, p. 8. 

1554. — **£ a hum naiquo, com soys pines 
(peons) e hum mocad&o, ovun seys tochas, 
hum boy do souibreiro, dous mainatos, '\^c. 
— Rvt/ilko^ TomiMj 57 . 

1567. — “ . . . furthermore that no inhdel 
shall serve as scrivener, ihroff {xarrufo) 
mocadam {m^xiddo), naique (see NAIK ), 
peon (pido) pariiatrim (see FABBUTTY), 
collector of dues, conegidory interpreter, 
pr(x3urator or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other office or charge in which he can in 
any way hold authority over Christians." — 
Decree of the Sarred CouhcH of Goa, Dec. 27. 
In Arck. Port. Oinent. fascic. 4. 

[1598. — , , a chief Boteson . . . which 
thg^oall Mocadoii."-'Zriii« Aefrn, Hak. Soc. 

[c. 1610.— “They call these Lascarysaud 
their captain Monaulon."—i'vra7xf de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117. 


* This passage is also referred to under 
NACODA. The French translation runs ss fol- 
lows: — ‘'Cette princeeae invita . . . le ttndil on 

* g4n^l dee pistons,' et. le sipahadldT ou * genSral 
des archers.' In answer to a query, our friend, 
Prot Robertson Smith, writes: “The word is 
rijdt. and this may be used either as Uie plural of 
rcdal, * man,' or as the pL of f^il, ' piston.' But 
frnreinan, or * praeposltus' of the * men ’ (muibaildoia 
is not well rendered * g4n4ral '), is Just as possible." 
i^d, If possible, much more reesonable. Dulaurier 
U. A§, ser. iv. tom. 1x0 renders here “sailors.” 
Bee the aittcle TINDAL; and see the quotation 
under the p r e se nt article from Bocano MS. 


[1615.— “The Henerall dwelt with the 
I Midauhnr of Swally."— Sir T. Moe, Bak. 
Soc. i. 46 ; comp. Danvart, Letters, i. 234<1 

1644. — “ Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadoni."— Bocano, MB. 

I 1672. — “11 Mueadamo, cosi chiamano li 
Fadroni df quoale barchei '— Vinsms. 

I Maria, 3rd ed. 459. 

168()'. — “ For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadum or Master of the Boatmen, 
being Christian as he is, his wages being 
paid at 70 faaame [>er mensem ." — Fort St. 
Gro. Gonen., Dec. 23, in Foies and ExU, 
No. lii. p. 42. 

1870. — “This headman was called the 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and 
Eastern prrivinces." — Stfxte^nui of Laml 
Tenure (Ck)bden Club), 163. 

MOOCUDDAMA, s. Hind, from 
Ar. mukaddama, *a piece of business,’ 
but especially ‘a suit at law.* 

MODELLIAB, MODLIAB, s. 

Used in tbe Tamil districts of Ceylon 
(and foririerlv f»n the Continent) for 
a native bead-man. It is alsf) a caste 
title, assumed by certfiin Ti^inil people 
I who stvled themselves Sudras (an 
honourable assumption in the South), 
Tam. rnudaliydr, mnthaliydr, an 
honorific pi. from mndali, muthali, ‘a 
cliief.* 

c. 1350. — “When 1 wa<» stayii^ at 
Culumbum (see QUILON) with those Chris- 
tian chiefs who are called ModiUal, and 
are the owners of tlie i>epper, one morning 
there came to roe ..." --John de Marignoih , 
in Gatlaig, Ac., ii. 381. 

1522. — “And in opening this foundation 
they found about a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, white-washed within, as if 
newly made, in which they found j^rt of 
the bones of the King who was converted 
by the holy Apostle, who the natives said 
they board w'ns called Tani (Tami) mndo- 
lyar, meaning in their tongue 'Thomas 
Servant of God.'” — Cot'rea, ii. 726. 

1544.— “ . . . apiid Praefectum locis illis 
Quera Mndeliarem vulgo nuncupont."— 
S. Fr. Xaverii Kpistolae, 129- 

1607.— “On the part, of Dom Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re- 
ceived a petition stating his services.*' — 
LetUr of K. Philip 111. in L. das Mon/^fks, 
135. 

1616.— “These entered the Kingdom of 
C'Sndy . . . and had an encounter with the 
enemy at Matal4, where they cut off five- 
and-thirty heads of their people and took 
certain araehes and moduUxes who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . • • de- 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 
way of the Chingalat**^Baoarro, 495. 

1648.— “Tbe 5 August followed from 
Gandy the KodfUaT) or Great Captain • • « 
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io ord^r W inep^t tho ohipe.” — Ttw» <?9Jw7- 
btrg^iCs Vvyag^y S3. 

1685.— ** The Modeliares . . . and other 
reat men among them put on a ahirt and 
oubleti which those of low caste may not 
wear.”— /2*6«ro, f. 46. 

1708.— “Mon R^v^rend Pfere. Vous^tes 
tenement acco0tum5 h vous mMer des 
affaires do la Compagnie, que non obetant 
la pribre que jo vous gii reit^r^e plusieum 
fois do nous laisser on repos, je ne suia pas 
^tonn^ si vous prenez paiii dans Taffaire de 
Lazaro ci>devant courtier ot Modeliar de la 
C!ompagnie.” — Norhert^ Mhnmres, i. ^4. 

1726.— “Modelyaar. This is the same 
as Captain .” — Valmitijn (Ceylon), Names of 
Officers^ &c., 9. 

1810. — “ We . . . arrived at Barbareen 
about two o'clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erected a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prepared an excellent 
collation .” — Maria Graham.^ 98. 

MOFUSSIL, a., also used adjectively, 
“ The provinces,” — the country stations 
and districts, as contra-distinguished 
from ‘ the Pre.sidcncy ’ ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofassil, he 
means anyw^here in Bengal out of 
Calcutta; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the Mofuml^ he means going 
anywhere in the Benares division or 
district (as the case might be) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The word (Hind, from 
Ar.) means properly * separate, 

detailed, particular,*^ and hence * pro- 
vincial,* as mii/om/ *addkU^ a ‘pro- 
vincial court of j ustice.* This indicates 
the ’way in which the word came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspaper, under the name of Tiie 
Moftoflilite, was started at Meerut, 
by Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
Clever by Half, &c., and endured for 
many years. 

1781.—“. . . a gentleman lately arrived 
from the MohimI/' (plainly a misprint). — 
Micky* s Bengal OazeiU^ March 81. 

„ “A gentleman in the lIoAtaail, ! 
Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke his i 
leg. . , June 30. 

1810.— “ Either in the Presidency or in 
the MofasMl. . . Wt/Zmeiam, V. M. 
ii.499. 

1830.—“. . • the Hoftisill newspapers 
whioh I have seen, though generally dis- 
posed to cavil at all the acts the Oovem- 


ment, hfirYe often spoken fATourablY of tho 
measure.”— 7. B. -Macaylay^ in Life^ ko. 
i. 399. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name should 
properly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of Monels, callea in 
Persia, &c., Mughals ; but in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather Txvrk^ family of Babei\ to 
be applied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, e.xcept the Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a shaq) distinction between the Mu- 
ghal ircfTJi, of Pers. origin (who is u 
Shiah), and the M. Turdiii of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the MiighaUs 
name^ as Khdti is of the Pathfin*s. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the AioguLt or Mughals constitute a 
strongly marked caste. [They are also 
clearly distinguished in the P»injab 
and N.W.P.] In the qiiotiitiou from 
Baber below, the name still retains its 
original application. The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
always speaks of his kindred of the 
Stei)p^ much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
Scotchmen.** 

In Port, writers Alogol or Mogor is 
often used foi “Hindustan,** or the terri- 
tory of the Great Mogul. 

1247.— Terra quaodam eat in partibuM 
orientiH . . . (piae Monnl nominatur. Haec 
terra quondam populos quatuor habuit : 
UDU8 Yeka Mong^ id est magni Mon- 
gali. . . .” — JoanniscU Plano Carpih If Hid. 
Mofngrdorum, 645. 

1253.— “Dicit nobis supradiotua Coiac 
.... * No]ite dicere quod dominus nosier 
sit christianus. Non ost christianus, sed 
Moal ’ ; (^uia enim nonion christianitatiB 
videtur eis nomen cuiusdem gentia . . . 
volentes nomen suum, hoc eat Hoal, exal- 
tare super omne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
Tartari** — liin. Willielmi de Rubntk^ 269. 

1298.—“. . . Wungul, a name sometimes 
applied to the Tartars.”— i/arco Poh. i. 276 
(2nd ed.). 

c. 1300.— “ Ipsi verb diount se deecendisN 
de Ocg et Magog. Ynde ipsi dicuntur 
Hogoll, quasi corrupto vocabulo MagogoH.** 
— Hkoldus de Monte Crucie^ in Per. 

p. 118. 

c. 1808.— “*0 Bk Noyat . . . 8t dfUL 
wXetoract Bwdueenr BfiaytvCkr Toxdpwir, 
o0f adroi MovyovXfovt X^yoisri, 
nsKeit iK rwv xard rdf Kairwiat 
ToO yirout o0t Kdiadas aro/idfoiwiir.**— 
Georg. Paekymeres, dt Miek. Peiaeol.^ kb. v» 
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Vf 1540.— “ In the tint plaoe from Tana to 
Gintarchan mi^ be 25 days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will find 
plenty of moeeoli, that is to say of armed 
troopers.”— on the Land Route to 
Oathay, in CtUhay, 4cc., ii. 287. 

1404. — And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 
Mugalia, and they don’t understand this 
language on thin side of the River (the 
Oxiis) . . . for the character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is | 
not understood or read by those on this side 
the river ; and they call thifi character 
Mon^ali, and the Emperor keeps by him 
certain scribes who can read and write this 
Mogali chjiractor .” — Cianjoj ficiii, (Comp. 
Markham^ 119*120.) 

c. 1500. — “The Moghul troops, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, l>ct<Kjk 
themselves to dismounting and i>lundering 
rny own people. Nor is this a solitary 
instance ; such is the uniform practice of 
these wretches the Moghulfl ; if they defeat 
t)»e enemy they instantly seize the booty ; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, a«id betide what 
may, carry off the spoil.” — Bahfr^ 93. 

153^1. — “And whilst Radur was there in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to hmi a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Dely, cialled Ikibor hlirza.” — 

< Vrea, iii. 671. 

1536. — “ Dicti Mogores vel populis 
Veraaruni MogoribUB, vel ([uod nunc TSirkae 
;i Persis Mogores appellant ur.''—Ijetter fn^m 
K. John HI. to Pope Paul JJL 

1555. — “Tariaria, otherwyse called Mon- 
As Vincentius wryteth, is in that parte 
of the earthe, where the Easte ana the 
northe joino Ujgother.” — IP, irat/rwuia, 
Fardle of Faciou ns. 

1563.— “This Kingdom of Dcly is very far 
inland, for tlio northern part of it marches 
with the torribiry of (Jora^t»ne (Khorasan). 

. . . The Mogores, whom we call Tartars, 
winqnered it more than 30 years ago. . . 

— Garcia^ f. 34. 

[c. 1590. — “ In his time (NaNim’ddln 
MahmudJ the MughAls entered the Panjab 
• . — yJiH. ed, Jarrettj ii. 304. 

[c. 1610. — “The greatest .ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor.” — 
Ptfrard de tMcal^ Hak. Soc. i. 258. 

[1636.— India “containeth many Provinces 
And Realmes, as Cambaiar, Delli, l!)ccan, 
Bishsgar, Malaltar, Narsingar, Orixa, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Mogoros^ Tipura, Gouroiw, 
Ava, Pegua, Aurea Chersonesus, Sina, 0am- 
Iwia, and Campoa.”— T. Hiund^nlf Dnerip- 
lion and vm of Plancius his Mapper in. Eipd 
I'recUfMs, ed. 1626, p. 647.] 

c. 1660.— “Now ^all 1 tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Mongbol. . . • 
And the Ruler (Chingiz Khan) said, . . . 
will that this people Bhdh, resembling 


a precious eryatel| which even to the oom- 
plotion of my enterprise bath shown the 
greatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Kiike (Blue) Monghol. . . 
Sanang Setzen, by SchmuU, pp. 67 and 71. 

1741. — “Ao mesmo tempo que a se 
ajusterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
e Marata.” — Hoefjnejo da* Pouessdes Portu^ 
tia Oriente — /Joenm^iUos ComprovfUivoa, iii. 2] 
(Lisbon 1853). 

1764. — “ Whatever Moguls, whether 
OranicM or Touranies, come to offer their 
services should be received on the aforesaid 
terms.” — Paper of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by the NauHib, in Long, 360. 

c. 1773. — “. . . the news-writers of Rai 
Drofig fre<]uently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the besiegers, and had killed 
.a great number of the Moghula.” — H. of 
JIlfdar, 317. 

1781.— “ Wanted an •European or Mog^ 
(Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.” — India Gazette, June 30. 

1800. — “I pushed forward the whole of 
I the Mahrattn and Mogul cavalry in one 
i l)ody. . . .SVr A. Wellesley to Munro, 
Munro\H Life, i. 268. 

1803.— “ The Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
to keep the pindairies at a greater dis- 
tence, — ii. 281. 

In those liist two quotations the term is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855.— “The Mogfuls and others, wl^o at 
the present day .settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with those people (Burmese 
Mahommedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical hctercKiuxies.” — Mission to 
A^a. 151. 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, n.p. 

8i»iiietimes ^The Mogul* simply. The 
name by which the King.-? of Delhi of 
tl»e Hou.se of Timur were popularly 
styled, first by the Portuguese (o grdo 
Mogor) and after them by Europeans 
generally. It was analogous to the 
Sophy (q.v.), as applied to the Kings 
of Per.sifi, or to the ‘Great Turk* 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the in(.>del of the present one. As 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOGOL, MOCKIR, and also MogolisUm 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Great MoguL We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Aftigww 
is^us used in the Araidi-i^MahJU 
Mow, ^nd Mogolistan must have be^ 
in some native use, for it is a form, that 
Europeans would not have invented. 
(See quotations from Tbevenot here 
and under MOHWA) 
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c. 1563. — “Ma dodici anni il gnn 

|Ugol Re Moro d^gro et del Deli ... si 
e inmatronito di tutto il Regno de Cambaia." 
— r, di Messer Cemre Federict, in Ramusio^ 

Mil 

1572.— 

** A este o Kei Cambayco soberbissimo 

Fortaleza dark na rica Dio ; 

Porque contra o Mogor ix>derosissimo 

Lhe ajude a defender o senhorio. . . ." 

CamikSt x. 64. 

By Burton ; 

To him Cambaya's King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wejilthy Diu the famous fort 

that he may gain against the Grand 
Ho^r 

'spite his stupendous power, your hrm 
support. . . 

[1609. — “When you shall repair to the 
Qraaie Ktagull." — hn'dvxnd^ First Letter 
Booh, 325. 

[1612. — “Hecchabar (Akbar) the last de- 
ceased Emperor of Hindustan, the father of 
^e^resent Great Mogul." — iMiuvers, Letters, 

1615. — “Nam praeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima illius pars subjecta est ; 
oui turn quidem Mahometicae religioni 
aeditus erat, quainuis cam modo cane et 
ai^e peius detestetur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahonietana sacra coleret." — 
Jarric, i. 58. 

„ . prosecuting my travaileby 

land, I entered the confines of the great 
Moi^. . . De Mtjnfart, 15. 

1616. — ‘*lt (Chitor) is in the country of 
one Rama, a Prince newly subdued by the 
Mogul.'--Sir T. Hoe, [In Hak. Soo. (i. 
102) for “the Mogul" the reading is “this 
King."] 

„ “ The Seuerall Kingdomes and Pro- 

uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gehangier."— 7dm. in Furchas, i. 578. 

„ “ . . . the base cowardice of 

which people hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu- 
guese would beat three of his people . . . 
and he would further add that one English- 
man would beat three Portuguese, lhe 
truth is that those Portuguese, especially 
those bom in those Indian colonies, . . . are 
a very low poor-spirited * people. . . ." — 
Teny, ed. 1777, 1^. 

[ „ “ . . . a copy of the articles granted 

by the Great Mogoll may par^ serve for 
precedent.*"— Absfrr, Letters, iv. 222.]* 

1628. — “The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great MognlK to whom Guzerat is now 
subject . . . although he is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether mat, as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one kind 
of people and the other.”— P. delta Valle, 
ii. MO; fHak. Soc. i. 80, where Mr. Grey 
reads “dran Moghql ’M* 


1644.— “The Ring of the inland oountry, 
on the condnes of this island and fortran of 
Dlu, is the Mofor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East.'* — Bocarro, MS. 

1653.— “Mogol est vn terme des Indes 
qui si^ifie blanc, et quand nous diaone le 
nand' Mogol, que les Indians appellent 
^hah Geanne Roy du monde, e'est qu'il est 
effectiuement blanc . . . nous I'appellons 
grand Blanc ou grand Moml, comma noua 
impel Ions le Roy des Ottomans grand 
Turq."— /)r la Bonllaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1667, 
pp. 549-550. 

„ “This IMnce, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were ever^ 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion."— mV Pinto, p. 25. The expres- 
sion is not in Pinto’s original, where it is 
Rey dos Mogores (cap. xx.). 

c. 1663. — “Since it is the custom of Asia 
never to approach Great Persons with 
Empty Hands, when I had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great M^ol Aureng 
Zehe^ I presented him with Eight Roupees 
. . — hern ter, E.T. p. 62 ; [ed. Ctmsiahle, 

200]. 

1665.- 

. . Sanmrehand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. ... * 
Paradise Lost, xi. 389-91. 

c. 1665. — “L’Empire du Grand-Mogol, 
qu’on Domme particulierenient le M^oli- 
etan, est le plus 6tendu et le ]>lii8 puissant 
des Roiaumes des Indes. . . . Le Grand- 
Mogol viont en ligne directe do Tinnerlan, 
dont les descendants qui se sent ^tablis aux 
Indes, se mnt fait ap})eUer Mogole. . . — 

Thevenof, v. 9. 

1672. —“ In those beasts the Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
ho rides in person to the arena where they 
fight"— yia/e/aews (Germ, ed.), 21. 

1673. — “ It is the Flower of their Em- 
peror’s Titles to be called the Great Mo^l, 
Burrore (read Borrow, see Fryer's Index)' 
Mogul Podeshar, who ... is at pcciscnt 
Aurm Zeeh.** — Fryer, 195. 

1716.— Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
say *Head and king of the Circumcised,’ 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies circumcised " (!)— Bhiteaa, s.v. 

1727. — “ Having made what observations 
I could, of the Empire of Persia, I'll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Jvdustan, or the 
Great Mogul*! Empire."— A. Hamilton, i. 
116, [ed. 1744]. 

1780. — “There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Great 
Mogul."— Letter of T. Munro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.— “The first potentate sold ^ tho 
Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
—the descendant of Tamerlane.’* — J3iirXv» 
Sposch on Foafs EJ. BiU, Ui. 468. 
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1786. *‘Tluit Sbah AUum, the prince 
eommcMily eelled the Chraat llogiilt or, by 
eaunenoe, the King, is or lately was in 
poeaenion of the ancient capital m Hinido- 
etan. . . Art, iif Charge againaUoiUngi, 

in Bvrke, vu. 189. 

1697«-~“ L'HinvloQetMi est quolquo 
temps doming par une multituae do petite 
wniYerains, qui s'arrachent I'un Vautre leurs 
possesBionB. Aucun d’eux ne reconnait 
ooiDme il faut rautorit^ legitime dn Mogol, 
si oe n'est cependant Messieurs les AngiaU, 
leaqnols n'ont pas cess^ d'etre soumis a son 
obMRHance ; en sort qu'actuellement, c'eat 
a' dire en 1222 (1807) ila reconnaissent I'au- 
toribS supreme d’Akhar Schah, his de Schah 
Alain.”~i4/^(W, Arauk-i-Mahjil ^ quoted by 
Oarcin de ToMy^ ReL Mm, 90. 

MOGUL BBEECHES, s. Ap- 

]iarently an early name for what we 
eall long-drawers or pyjamas (qq v.). 

1625. — “ ... let him have his shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches ; hare are women in the 
house.” -■>- limuinont <t* FUtcher^ The Fair 
Maid of the Jniif iv. 2. 

In a picture by Vandyke of William 
1st Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh in July 1883, the subject 
is represented as out shooting, in a red 
striped shirt and pyjamris^ no doubt the 

Mogul breeches” of the period. 

MOHUB, GOLD, s. The official 
name of the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind, from Pers. mahr, a 
(metallic) seal, and thence a gold coin. 
It seems jKjssihle that the word is 
taken from mi7/r, ‘the sun,’ as one of 
the secondary meanings of that word 
is ‘a golden circlet on the top of 
an nmhrclla, or the like’ (Ful/rrs). 
[Platts, on the contrary, identifies it 
with Skt. mudrdy ‘ a seal.’! 

The term muhr, as applied to a coin, 
appears to have been popular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that to 
which it has been most usually applied, 
at least in recent cciiturie^s, is a coin 
which has always lieen in use since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Qhuri 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedrnen, 
circa ad. 1200, tending to a sta ndard 
weight of 100 ratis (see BUOTEE) of 
pure ^old, or about 175 grains, thus 
equalling in weight, and probably in- 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which has for 
moire than three centuries been called 
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ittg this as the theory of the system.* 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the theory considerably ; 
a deviation which seems to have coiii- 
iiienced with the violent innovations 
uf Sultan Mahomined Tughlak (1325* ^ 
1361X who raised the gold coin to 
200- grains, and diminished the silver 
coin to 140 grains, a cliange which may 
have been connected with the enormous 
influx of gold into Upper India, from 
the plunder of the immemorial accumu- 
lations of the Peninsula in the first 
(Kiarter of the 14th century. After 
tnis the f‘oin again .settled down in 
approx imat inn to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 46 different rnohurs from the lists 
given in Prinsep’s Tahlea^ the average 
of pure gold is 167*22 grain.s.t 

The first gold mohur .struck by the 
Company’s Government was issued in 
1766, and declared to be a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. I'he full weight 
of this coin was 179 66 grs., containing 
149*72 grs. of gold. But it was im- 
po.ssible to render it current at th<*. 
rate fixed ; it was called in, and in 
1769 a new mohur was i.ssued to pass 
as legal tender for 16 siccjii rupees. 
The weight of this was 190*773 grs.’ 
(ac cording to Kegn. of 1793, 190'894), 
and it c,ontaiued 190*086 grs. of gold. 
Regulation xxxv. of 1703 declared 
these gold mohurs to a legal 
tender in all public and private trans- 
actions. Regn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that "‘it has been 
thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in order 
to raise the value of fine gold to line 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14 861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold mohur was to weigh 204*710 
grs., containing fine gold 187*651 grs. 
Once more Act xvii. of 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to be coined at 
Indian mints should be (with pro^wr- 

• 8o« ('athay, &o., pp. cexlviu-ccl. ; and Mr. E. 
Thomas, Pathdn Rings nf Delhi, fKusim. 

t Tha avanga was takan as follows Wa 

took the whole of tha weight of gold in the list at 
p. 48 (“ Table of the Gold Coins of India ") with 
the. omisaiou of four pieces which are exception- 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-fouc pieces 
In the list at (>. 50 Supplementary Tkble*’), 
omitting two exceptional cases, and divided by the 
whole number of coins so taken. See the tablen 
at end of Thomas's ed. of Prinatp*$ Etaagt. 
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tionate subdivisicttis) a gold inolllir 
or *‘16 rupee piece” of l£e weight of 
160 grs. troy, containing 165 m. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward be a 
legal tender of payiiient in any of 
the territories of tlie E.I. Coiiipanv. 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. Sim^n, the accom- 
plished artist) was toid in India that 
gold mohur was a corruption of gol^ 

(‘ round mohr, indicating a distinction 
from the square mohurs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1690.— “The Gold Moor, or Gold Ronpie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver ; and 
the Silver Roupie at Two Shillings Three 
Fence.”— 219. 

1726. — “There is here only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver Ropy eg, 
Pfysni and other nionoy arc struck.” — 
VaUntijn^ v. 166. 

1758. — “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military cheat {for immediate expenses.” 
— Oiw, ed. 1803, ii. 364. 

[1776. — “Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of a parcel of morahs.”— 

P, FrancU^ to her husband, in Fmnds Letters^ 
i. 286.] 

1779. — “ I then took hold of his hand : 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs : 
and offered to give them to me : 1 refused 
them ; ho said ' Take that (offering both bis 
hands to me), 'twill make you great men, 
and f will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more.'”— A’w SeTice o/Rambux Jemadar, on | 
Trial q/* Grand v. Francis, (quoted iu Eckop$ 
of Old CalciUtay *228. 

1785. — “ Malver, hairdresser from Europe, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs t>er month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &c. He will also instruct j 
the sUves at a moderate price.” *— Jn Seton- , 
Karr, i. 119. 

1797.—“ Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he bad prepared 5 lacs of rupees 
and 8(X)0 gold Mohurs for me, of which I 
was to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your La^ship the gold.”— Letter in 
of Lord Teignmouthy i. 410. 

1809.— “I instantly presented to her a 
nazur (see NUZZER) of nineteen gold 
mohurs^ in a white handkerchief.” — Lord 
ValeiUidy i. 100. 

1811.— “Some of his fellow {wssengers 
. . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” — Morton* s Life of Leyden y 83. 

* Was this Ignorance, or slang? Though slave- 

bows are occasionally mentioned, there is no indi- 
cation that slaves were at all the usual nnbstitote 
for domestic servants at this time in Buro{wan 
fhmiliM. 


1829.— “I heard that a private of the 
Company's Foot Artillery passed the very 
noses of the prize'Sgentoy 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling lOOOf.) in his hat or cap.'* 
^-Jokn Shipp, ii. 226. 

[c. 1847. — “The widow is vexed out of 
patience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place beside C&mbric, the penniless curate, 
and not by Colonel Golimiore, the rich 
widower from India.” — Thackeray, Book of 
Snobs, ed. 1879, p. 71.] 

MOHURBEB, MOBBEB, &c., s. 
A writer in a native language. Ar. 
muharrir, ‘an elegant, correct writer.*^ 
The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760) 
as ‘ Mooreis, writers.’ 

[1765. — “This is not only the custom 
of the heads, but is followed by every ^>etty 
Mohooree in each oflice.” — Verelst, View of 
Bengal, App. 217.] 

MOHUBBUM, s. Ar. MuharraiH 
(‘.swflr’), properly the name of the 1st 
moiitli ()i the Mahoinmedan lunar 
year. But in India the term is applied 
to the jieriod of fasting and public 
iiiouvning observed during tlmt month 
In coininemoration of tne death of 
Hassfin atid of his brother Husain 
(a.d. 669 and 680) and which termin- 
ates in the ceremonies of the *Ashfird~a^ 
commonly liowevcr known in India a« 
“ the Mohnrrum,** For a full account of 
the.se ceremonies see Herklofs, Qanoon- 
e-hlam, 2nd ed. 98-148. [Perry, 
Mirade Play of Hasan and HnsavnJ\ 
And see in this book HOBSON JOBBON. 

1869. — Fite dv Mart yre dr HuQoin, . . . 
On la iiomme g^n<;raleinent Muharram du 
nom da moi.'i . . . et plus spdcialoment 
J>ahd, mot persan dt5riv€ do dah ‘dix,’ . . . 

I lost deuomi nations viennent do co quo la 
fdto do Hucain dure dix jours,” — Garcin de 
Tossy, Rd. Jdux. p. 31. 

MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 

Hind. &c. makud, mahwd, Skt. metd- 
httka, the larne oak-like tree Bassia 
latifolia* Roxb. (N. 0. Sapotareae), also 
the flower of this tree from which a 
spirit is distilled and the spirit itself. 
It is said that the Mahwa flower is 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of liqueurs. Tlic tree, iu 
croups, or singly, is rommon all over 
Central India in the lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Oangetic pro- 
vinces. “It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Moodeen Bherifl {SupplL^tothe PhemMwepoH^ 
of India) sayH that the MahwA in quostlon Ib Iteiiio 
I longi/olia and the wild Mahwfl Buwia talOWMA, 
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men camp undef the treea to collect 
them. And it is a common practice 
to ait perched on one of the treea in 
order to shoot the lai^e deer which 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable/’ 
{M.-Gen. R. H. KeoUinge). 

c. 1665.— Lea bornes du Hogolistaa et 
de Qoloonde sont plant^es k environ un lieue 
et demie de Oalvar. Ce sont des arbrea 
u'on appelle mahoua ; ils marquent la 
erni^ie tenre du Mogol.”— v. 200. 
1810. — ** . . . the number of shops where 
Toddy f Mowah, Pariah Arnicky &c., are 
served out^ absolutely incalculable.*' — 
WiUiaiMon^ V. M. ii. 153. 

1814.-^** The Mowah . . . attains the size 
of an Kn^lish oak . . . and from the beauty 
of its fonage, makes a conspicuous appear- 
ance in the landscape.” — Forbe^i <>r. Mem, 
ii. 452 ; [2nd ed. ii. ^1, reading Mawab]. 

1871. — *‘The flower . . . ix)ssesses con- 
siderable sul^tance, and a sweet but .sickly 
taste and sm611. It is u favourite zirticle of 
food with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
cla.ssc.s of Hindus ; but its main use is in 
the distillation of ardent .spirits, mo-st of 
what is consumed being Mhowa. The 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
nge, is by no means of despicable quality, 
re.semb]ing in some degree Irish whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man. . . 
ForsyUif UighlawJU of V, India, 75. 

HOLB-ISLAM, n.p. The title 
applied to a certain cla^^a of rustic | 
Mahomiiiedans or cjua.si-Mahoiumedaiis 
in Guzerat,, said to have be^in forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ Prince of Cambay.” We are ignorant 
of the true orthography or meaning 
of the term. ( In the I5. ran. jab tlie de- 
scendants of Jats forcibly converted to 
Islam are known as Milla, or ‘ unfortu- 
nate’ {Ibhetson, Panjah Ethnography, 
]). 142). The Avord is derived from the 
iiaJcshatra or lunar asterism of Alii I, to 
be born in Avhich is considered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808. Mole -iBlami .” ISec under 

OftlBSIA.] 

MOLET, s. A kind of (.so-called 
loet) curry used in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a lar^ amount of cx)co-mit 
being one of the ingredients. The 
word is a corruption of ‘ Malay ’ ; the 
dish being simply a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malaya 

[1886.—** Regarding the Ceylon curry. 
• . . It ia known by some os the * Malay 


enrry,’ and it is olooely allied to the nudl 
of the Tunils of Sontheiii India.'* Thep 
follows the recipe. — Wyvem, CuKmry 
JoHingt, 5th ed., *jS9.] 

MOLLY, or (better) MALLF.B, s. 
Hind. mdU, Skt. malitca, *a garland- 
maker,’ or a member of the caste which 
furnishes ^rdeners. We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
I’residency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Mol|^ with his dolly,” ^z. 
of the mdll with his ddli. 

1759.— In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year wo find — 

** liouse Molly 4R-i.'* 

In Lwng, 182. 

MOLUCCAS, n.p. The * Spice 
Islands,’ strictly speaking the live 
Clove Islands, lying to the west of 
Gilolo, and by name Ternate (Tarndfi), 
Tidore (Tidori), Mortir, Makian, and 
Bachian. [See Mr. Gray’s note on 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 166.}, 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celebes and N. 
Guinea. There is a Dutch governor 
residing at Ainboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, viz. 
Amboynji^ Banda, Ternate and Maiiadu. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
that by wdiich the islands were known 
to the native traders at the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The early 
accounts often dAvell on the fact that 
each island (at least three of them) 
had a king oi its oavu. Possibly they 
got the (Ar.) name of Jaz'iniUal-Miduh, 

‘ The Isles of tlie Kings.* 

Valentijn probably entertained the 
same view of the deriA^ation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
siiying : 

‘‘There are many who have written of 
the MoIuccob and of their Kings, but wo 
have hitherto mot with no writer who has 
given an exact view of the subject ” [Deel, i. 
Mot. 3). 

And oil the next page he says : 

“ For what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not hero say ; for we shall 
do this circumstantially when we shall speak 
of the MolukBB Kings'and their customs.** 

But AA’c have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it exists in that continent 
of a AAwk sonieAvhere. We have also 
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seen a paper by a writer who draws j 
much from the qiiany of Valentijn. 
This is an article by Dr. Van Muschen- 
broek in the Proceeding of the Inter- 
nationid Congress of Qeo^. at Venice 
in 18^1 (iL pp. 596, eeqq.), in which he 
traces the name to tne same origin. 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were known among themselves as 
Molokos, and that this term was 
substituted for the indigenous Kolano^ 
or King. “ Ce nom, ce litre resterent, 
et furent meme pen a pen employes, 
non seulement pour les chefs, mals 
aussi pour Tetat nuune. A la longue les 
iles et les etats des Molokos devinrent 
les iles et les etats Molokos.” There 
is a good deal that is questionable, 
however, in this writer’s deductions 
and etymologies. [Mr. Skeat remarks : 

“ The islands appear to be mentioned 
in the Chinese history of the Tang 
dynasty (618-696) as Mi-li-ko, and if 
this be so the name is perhaps too old 
to be Arab.*’} 

c. 1430. — “Has (Javas) ultra xv dienmi 
cursu dnae re(>eriimtur insulao, orientem 
versus. Altera Snndai appellatiir, in cpia 
nuces n]u.scatae et ma'/es ; altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua .sola gariofali producuntur.” 
— iV". Contif in Poggius. 

1501. — The earliest mention of these 
islands by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigri Vespucci (quoted under 
CANHAMEIKA), who in 1501, among the 
places heard of liy Cabrar.s fleet, mentions 
the Haluche Islands. 

1510.—“ We disembarked in the island of 
Honoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse. . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited." — VarUiemaj 246. 

1514. —“ Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red ; and farther on still are the Maine, 
whence come the cloves. The bark of these 
trees 1 am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is; and so are the flowers ." — Letter ^ 
Oiovanni da EmpoUy in Archivirj Star, ItaLy 
p.81. 

1515. — “From Malacca shqM and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of thorn, and rule the land with 
the rod. ' Tis a land of much meat, oYanges, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us . . . Cm be praised for such 
favour, and such grand things ! 

UtUr of do. ^ ibid. pp. 85-86. 

1516. —^' Beyond these isknds, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are five islands, 
one before the other, which are called the 


islands of Malneo, in which all the cloves 
' grow. . . . Their Kinge are Maoris and the 
first of them is called Baehan^ the second 
Maquian^ the third is called MoiU^ the 
fourth Tkdory^ and the fifth TetnaJtu . . . 
every year the people of Blalaoa ana Java 
come to these islands to ship cloves. • . •*'— 
Barbom, 201-202. 

1518. — “ And it was the monsoon for 
Maluco, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Menestis thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the isles of Teriiaie and Tidore where the 
clove grows." — Correa^ ii. 552. 

1521. — “ Wednesday the 6th of November 
... we discovered four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towaids 
the east. The pilot who had rem&ined 
with us told us these were the Maluco 
islands, for which we gave thanks to God, 
and ^ comfort ourselves we discharged all 
our artillery . . . since wo had passed 27 
months all but two days always in search of 
Maluco." — Pigafetta^ Voyme of Magelhin. 
Hak. Soc. 124. 

1553. — “We know by our voyages that 
this j>art is occupied by sea and l>y land 
cut up into many thousand islands, these 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of the Earth . . . and in 
the midst ot this great multitude of islands 
are those called Maluco. . . . <Theso) five 
islands called Maluco . . . stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 25 leagues ... we do not call them 
Maluco because they have no other names ; 
and w'e call them Jive because in that numl)cr 
the clove grt>ws naturally. . . . Moreover 
we call them in combination Maluoo, as 
here amoi^ us we >!peak of the CanariOvS, 
the Terceiras, the Cabo- Verde islands* in- 
cluding under these names many islands each 
of which has a name of its own."— ifctrros, 
III. V. 5. 

„ “ . . . li molti viaggi dalla citth di 

Lisbona, e dal mar rosso a Calicut, et insino 
alle Molucche, done naacono 1e spezierie." 
—G. B. liamuiioy Pref. eopra il Libra del 
Magn, M. Marco Polo. 

1665.- 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by eriuincx^iial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Thoir spicy drugs. . . 

Pnrttdiee LoH, ii. 636-640. 

MONE, u.p. Afdn or Mun^ the 
name by wfiicli the people who 
I formerly occupied Pegu, and whom 
ure call Talaing, called themselves. 

See TALAING. 

I HONEOAB, 8 . The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country ; the same (see PATK) 

in the Deccan, Ac. liie word is Tamil 
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7Mm% yakkdra% ^ an overseer, mantyam, 
^ superintendence.’ 

1707.—“ %o Petnu Haaioureii, id eat 
VillarHm lnBptcUn\ . . — In NorherL Mtm. 

i. 300, note. 

1717. — “ Towns and viHages are governed 
by inferior Officers . . . mantakarer (Mayors 
or Bailiffs) who hear the complaints.**— 
/*hif(fps, Accauntj kc., 83. 

1800 — “ In each ffohfy, for every thousand 
Piigwlas (335/. ]5«. 10^.) rent that he pavs, 
there is also a Munegar, or a Tahsildar 
(see TAHSEELDAB) as he is called by the 
Muasulmans.*'— ^»r/iaaaa'« Muwrf. Ac., L 
276. 

M0NKE7 BREAD TREE, a The 

Btiobab, Adarisonta digitata^ L. “a 
fantastic-looking tree with immense 
elephantine stein and .small twisted 
l)mn<ili(js, laden in the rains with 
large w’hite dowers ; found all along 
the coast of Western India, but whether 
introdin ed by the Mahoiiimedana from 
Africa, or by <Keiin-current.s wafting 
its large light fruit, full of .seed, across 
from .shore to sJiorc, i.s a nice specula- 
tion. A .sjiilor once picked up a large 
.seedy fruit in the Imlian Ocean off 
Bombay, and brought it to me. It 
waa very rotten, but 1 planted the 
seeda It turned out to be Kujelia 
yinnata of E. Africa, and propagated 
.so rapidly that in a few yeais I 
introduced it all over tlie Bombay 
Pre.sidency. 'Fhe Baobab however is 
generally found moat abvindant about 
the old jwrts frecpieiited by the (virly 
Mahoinmedaii traders’' (6Vr //. Bird- 
wood, MS.) We may ad<i that it 
occurs s])arsely about Allahalwl, where 
it w'fw introau<?ed apparently in the 
Mogul time ; and ui the Oangetic 
valley as far E. 4ks Calcutta, but always 
planted. There are, or were, noble 
specimens in the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Gr<^te’.s 
garden at Alipur. [See IVatt, Kcoii. 
JJict. i. 10.').] 

MONSOON, s. The name given to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
seas, and of the seasons wliich they 
affect and characterize. The original 
word is the Ar. mmisiiii, ‘season,’ 
which the Portuguese corrupted into 
monfCio, and our peojde into monsoon. 
Dictionaries (except Dr. Badger’.s) do 
not ap])arently give the Arabic word 
vmuswi the technical sense of nKmoon. 
But there can l>e no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 

2 o 


whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word. This is diown by the quota- 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
’Ali. ^‘The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Beiriit MohU^ which 
says : ‘ Mansim is used -of anything 
that comes round but once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lelianon the maunia 
is the season of w^orking with the dlk,* 
— which is the important season there, 
as the season of navigation is in 
Yemen." {W. R. S.) 

The Spaniards in America would 
seem to liave a w'ord for season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
a.s may l^e gathered from Tom Uringle.* 
The Venetian, Leonarrlo Ca’ Maaser 
(iKilow) calls the monsoons U tempt. 
And the jjuotation from Darcia De Oria 
show.s that in his tiinfe the Portuguese 
sometimes used the w’ord for season 
without any apparent reference to the 
wind. Though mon^ao is general 
with the Portuguese writers of the 
IGth century, the historian Diogo de 
Couto always writes mouf^, and it 
is possible that the n came in, as in 
.some other case.s, by a habitual mis- 
reading of the written u for n. Lin- 
.schoten in Dutch (1596) has monsaoyil 
and monssoen (p. B ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]). 
It thus appears probable that we get 
our mmsoon from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to have 
commonly adopted the French form 
moUBSOn. [Prof. Skeat traces our 
monsoon from Ital. 7/u?nsone.] We see 
l)elow (Ces. Ftuter.) that Monsoon was 
usc*d as syuoiiymoua with “the half 
year," and so it i.s still in S. India. 

1505. — “T)e ipii pasaano el colfo de 
Colocut che Rono leghe 800 de pacizo 
( ? poHROg^io) : asi>cttano /i che sono 

ncl principio dell’ Autuno, e con le cole 
fatte (0 passano.”— A<»OTi4»rrfo di Oa* Masser, 
26. 

[1.512.— . . because the mau^am for 
l)Oth the voyages is at one and toe same 
time.” — Afbugtiergtte, Cartas, p, 30.] 

1553.—“. . . and the more, because the 
voyage from that re^ou of Malsca had to 
be made bv the prevailing wind, which th^' 
call mon^o, which was now near its end. 
(f they should lose eight days they would 
have to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.”— 
Han'vs, Dec. II. liv. ii. cap. iv. 

* '* Don Ricardo began to fret and fidget most 
awfully—* Beginning of the aeoaoiw’— why, we 
may not get away for a week, and all the niips 
will be kept tack In their loading.”— Ed. 19M, 
p. 809. 
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1564.-— The principal winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, . . . but the {pilots 
call them by names taken from the rising 
and setting of certain stars, and assign them 
oevtain limits within which they Mgin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited ^ space and time, 
are oedled Mausim."— Mokit, by Sidi 
*Ali JCapiuid/if in J. A». Soc. Beng. iii. 548. 

„ **Be it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless nuiu»ini), 
that is to say, the time of voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow their 
step. • • •", {Mvch detail on the monsoons 
fothm.) — Ibid. 

1563.--'* The season (mon^fto) for these 
(i.c. mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
have in April, but in the other later ones in 
May and June ; and sometimes they come 
as a rodolho (as we call it in our own country) 
in October and November." — Oarcia, f. 134 f. 

1668. — **Come s’arriua in vna citth la 
prima cosa si piglia vna casa a htto, b per 
mesi h per anno, seconda che si disegnk di 
starui, e nel Pogh h costume di pigliarla per 
Hoson, ciob per sei mesi."— C m. Fedea^icit in 
Ramutio, iii. 394. 

1585'6. — **Bat the other goods which 
come by sea have their fixed season, which 
here they call Monsio."— in De 
Chtbematis, p. 204. 

1509. — **Ora nell anno 1599, essendo 
venuta la Hansons a proposito, si raessero 
alia vela due navi Port^hesi, le qiiali eran 
▼enute dalla citth di Goa in Anmcao (see 
MACAO).”— CbrirWi, ii. 206. 

c. 1610.— **Ces Monsoons ou Muessons 
aont vents qui changent pour TEstd ou po.ur 
VHyver de six mois on six mois ." — Pgrard 
d/t lAivaJy i. 199 ; see also ii. 110 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 280 ; in i. 257 Monsons ; in ii. 175, 23.5, 
Mnssons]. 

[1615. — “I departed for Bantam having 
the time of the year and the opportunity of 
the Monothsone.”— Letlerx, iii. 268. 

[ „ **The Monthsone will else l>e 
spent.” — *8tr T, Roe, Hak. Soc. i. 36.J 

1616. — “. . . quos Lusitani patri& voco 
Moneam indigetant .” — Jarricy i. 46. 

,, Sir T. Roe writes Monson. 

1627.— “Of Corea hee was also told that 
there are many bogges, for which cause they 
have Waggons with broad wheeles, to keepe 
them from sinking, and obseruing the Mon- 
son or season of the wind . . . they have 
sayles fitted to these waggons, and so make 
their Vojmes on land. — ParcAoj, Pit- 
grmagty 602. 

1634.- 

** Psrtio, vendo quo o tempo em vao gastava, 
E qoo s mon^SO di navegar passava.*' 
Malaeoy Conqydtiaday iv. 75. 

1644.—** The winds that blow at Diu from 
fha oommencement of the change of season 
in September are sea-breems, blowiiig from 
.time to time fiwm the 8., 8.W., orN.W., 


with no certain Monsam wind, and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility.”— iiocarro, MS. 

c. 1665. — ** . . . and it would l>e true to 
say, that the sun advancing towards one 
Pole, causeth on that side two great regular 
currents, viz., that of thd 811(1 ttult Of 
the Air which maketh the Monnson-Krind, 
as he caiLscth two opposite ones, when he 
returns towards the other Pole." 

£.T. 139-40 ; [ed. Conxtahh. 436 ; see also 
109], 

1673. — *‘The northern Monsoons (if 1 
may .so say, being the name imposed by 
the first Observers, />. Motiones) lasting 
hither ." — Fryety 10. 

,, *‘ A constellation by the Portugals 

called Rahodel Elephanto (see ELEPHANTA, 
b.) known by the breaking up of the 
Munsoons, which is the last Flory this 
Season makes." — Ibid. 48. He has also 
MoBsoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690.— *‘ Two Mussouns arc the Age of 
a Man." — Bombiiy Proverb in Oinngton's 
Voyage, 142. 

[ ,, *‘MuB80anB." See under ELE- 
PHAMTA, b.j 

1696. — **We thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the next Mossoon."— 
Bowyear. in Dalrymph, i. 87. 

1783.— “Prom the .Malay word moossin, 
which signihes season." — FarreM, V, to 
Mergniy 95. 

„ ** Their prey is lodged lu England ; 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be Mown alx)ut, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
bearing ocean,” — Burke" x Spetrh. on Pox"» 
E.l. Billy in UVjjXv, iii. 468. 

fMOOBABEK, adj. Ar. mubdraky 
‘blessed, hap]»y*; as »an interjection, 

‘ Welcome ! ' * Congratulations to you ! ' 

[1617. — . . a present ... is called 

Mombareck, good Nowos, or good Huccesse.” 
— iHr T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 413. 

[1812 . — BoTubareek . . . which by sailors 
is also called Bombay Bock, is derived 
originally from 'moobarek,' ‘happy, for- 
tunate.’” — Morier, Journey through Penria, 6.] 

HOOCHULKA, s. Hind, miAcfialkd 
or mucKalka. A written obligation or 
l)ond. For technical uses see WiUm, 
The word* is apparently Turki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1267.—'* Five days thereafter judgment 
was held on Husamuddin the astrmoger, 
who had executed a muehiUud that the 
death of the Khalif would be the calamity of 
the world.” — JIammer*8 Golden Horde, 166. 

c. 1280.— “When he (Kubilai Kaan) an* 
proached his 70th year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Chimkin 
to be his representative and declared sue- 
cessor. . . . The ddefi • , . represented 
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• , . that though the meoaure . . . wa« not 
in accordance mtfa the Yasa and ouatome of 
the world-conquering hero Chinghix Kaan, 
yet they would grant a muehilka in favour 
of Ohimkin’s Kaanship.”— Hidory^ 
Germ, by 46. 

c. 1360. — ‘*Ho shall in all divisions and 
disirietfi execute muehilkaa to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imMsts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.*’— Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, App. p. 468. 

1818. — “You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B told me that I 

should have 10,000 pagodas f>er annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... I never thought 

of taking a muohalka from Lord B , 

because T certainly never suspected that my 
expenses would , . . have been rostrictea 
to 500 pagodas, a sum which hardly puiys 
mv servants and equipage.” — Munro to 
Malcolm^ in Munro's /.//r, Icc., iii. 257. 

MOOGHT, s. Otic uho works in 
leather, either as .shoemaker or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste. Hind. 
viochl. The name and riiste are aho 
found in S. India, Telug. muchclu. 
These, too, are workers in leather, but 
also are ejiiployed in painting, gilding, 
and upholste^er^s work, &c. 

[1815.— “Cow-stealing ... is also prac- 
tised by . . . the Hootsbee or Shoemaker 
cast.” — TijtUr, (Jonsid^attonst i. 103.) 

MOOKTEAB, s. Properly Hind, 
from Ar. mukhtdi'y ‘chosiui,* but cor- 
ruptly vinkhtydr, A u authorised agent ; 
an attorney. Mukhtydr-ndma.^ ‘ a power 
of attorney.* 

1866.-— “I wish he had been under the 
scaffolding when the roof of that now 
Cutoherry ho is building fell in, and kille<i 
two mookhtaia .” — Dawk Bungalow (by 
G. 0. Trevelyan), in Fraaeri Mag, Ixxiii. 
p. 218. 

1878.—- “Those wore the mookhtyan, or 
Criminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
cases, ^ and suggesting answers to all possible 
questions, the whole thing having been 
previously rehearsed at the mooUhtyar’s 
house .”— in the Mo/uvit, f. 90. 

1886.— “The wily Bengali muktaars, or 
attorneys, were the bauo of the Hill Tracts, 
and I never relaxed in my efforts to banish 
them from the oountrv." — Z/f.-CoL T, LemUt 
A Ffy on the Wheel, p, 336. 

MOOLLAH, 8. Hind. muUd, corr. 
from Ar, mauld, a der. from wild, ‘pro- 
pinquity.’ This is the legal bond which 
still coimecte a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 


called maiild. The idea of patronage 
is in the other senses ; and the wora 
comes to mean eventuiilly learned 
man, a teacdier, a doctor of the Law.* 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for ii man >v}io roads the Koran in a 
bouse for 40 days after a death. When 
oaths were administered on the Koran, 
the servitor who held the booh was 
called Mulld Kordnt, MuUd is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘ a .schoolmaster.* 

1616.— “Their Moolaas employ much of 
their time like Scriueners to doe bTisinesse 
for others.”— 7*<rry, in Purehaut, ii. 1476. 

[1617. — “He had shewed it to hU 
Mulaie8.”-AV T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 417.] 

1638.—“ While the Body is let down inU> 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teetb^ and that done 
all the company returns to the house of the 
deceased, where the MoUas continue their 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . ."—MandeUlv, £.T. 63. 

1673.— “At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the Alchcran."--- Fryer, 94. 

1680.— “The old MuUa having beendis- 
I charged for misconduct, another by ftame 
I Cozzec (see CAZEE) Mahmud entertained on 
I a salary of 5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
I consisting of the bu-riness of writing letters, 
Ac., in Persian, be.rides teaching the Persian 
I language to such of the Company’s servants 
; as shall desire to learn it.’ - Ft. »Sf. GrfO, 
i CofMTi. March 11. Sotea and Krh. No. Hi. 
j p. 12 ; [also see Pringle^ Ft. *S‘(. Oto,, 

I Ist ser. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.— “'The MuUa in Indostan .Huperin- 
tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of religious duties.”— Onae, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. — “The British Government have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
I allowance for the Moolahs to read the 
Koran.”— Ld. Vafentui, i. 42;3. 

I [1842.— See the classical account of the 
Moollalu of Kabul in £lphinetone*s Caubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 281 seqg.] 

1879. — “ . . . struck down by a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.”— Baf. 
Rev. No. 1251, p. 484. 

MOOLVEE, 8 . Popular Hiud. 
mtdvJ, Ar. ’maulavi, from same root 
as muUd (see MOOLLAH). A Ju^ge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
preHx to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OFFICEB.) 

1784.— 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molaveo 
May daily see a carcase bum ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes aud an uru.” 

JV. B. Ealhed, see Cede. uyi, 79# 
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MOONAUL, s. Hind, mundl or 
mondl (it seems to >)e iu no dictiona^) ; 
rPlatts gives Mundl (dialec.)]. The 
hcndekoTUB Impeyanus. most splendid 


brilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the humming-birds on the scale of 
the turkey. ** This splendid pheasant 
is found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himamyas, from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and prol)ably also to Bootaii ” 
(Jerd4m). ** lii the autumnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
tered that each bird appears to be 
^one" (Ibid.y Can this last circum- 
stance ]^int to the etymolo^ of the 
name as connected with Skt. muni, 

‘ an eremite * ? 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Ma/rco Polo (1st ed. i. 246, 2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mundl We have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated by 
Q. Cuvier, in a note on Plii^ (tom. vii. 
p. 409 of ed. Ajasson de Grandsagne, 
PariS| 1830). It appears from .Terdoii 
that Monaul is popularly applied by 
Europeans at Darjeeling to the Sik- 
kim nomed pheasant Ueriomu seUyra, 
otherwise sometimes called ^ Axgns 
Pbaaaa&t’ (q.v.). 

0 . A.n. 860. — ** Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, but instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but flattened out. 
And tins tail they tml alter them as a 
peacock doee, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald.” — De y<U. 
Animal, xvi. 2. 

MOON BUNDNZBB. This affec- 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be product by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. There is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
xactSi some quoting experience as in- 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merdy as a vul^r prejudice, 
without sul)8tantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Collingwood^s 
JRamJbles of a NaturdUst^ pp. 308-10. 
The present writer baa in the East 
twke suffered from a peculiar affection 


of the eyes and face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term moon- 
hlindnm, 

MOONO,MOONaO,s. Or.^greeii- 
gram ’ ; Hind, m&ng, [Skt. mudga], A 
Kind of vetch {PJuUeolus Mungo, L.) 
in very common use over India; ac- 
cording to Garcia the mesce {yndsk T) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
w'as popularly recommended as a diet 
for fever in the Deccan ; [and is still 
recommended for this purpose by 
native T)hysicians ( Watt, Ecmi, Diet, vi. 
pt. i. 191)]. 

c. 1336.->**The munj again is a kind of 
mdsA, but its grains are oblong and the 
colour is light green. MunJ is cooked aloi^ 
with rice, and eaten with butter. This is 
what they call Kichrl (see KEDQEREE), and 
it is the diet on which one breakfa-sts daily." 
—fbn Batata, iii. 131. 

1557. — “The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and com, and mungo, which is a 
certain species of seed that they feed horses 
with.” — AlbuqiuT(fue, Hak. Soo. ii. 182. 

1.563.- 

“ ServarU-maid. — TTiat girl that you 
brought from the Deccan a.sks me for 
mun^, and says that in her country they 
give it them tu eat, husked and boiled. 
Shall I give it her ? 

“ Orta , — Give it her since she wishes it ; 
but bread and a boiled chicken would be 
better. For she comes from a countrj’ 
where they eat bread, and not rice.” — 
Garcia, f. 145. 

[1611.—“. . . for 25 maunds Koong, 

I 28ni. 09 p.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 141.] 

MOONGA,MOOGA,s. Beng.mOgd. 
A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
Anlheraea assama, collected and manu- 
factured in Assam. [“Its Asaameae 
name is said to be derived from the 
amber munga, * coral’ colour of the 
silk, and is frequen^ used to denote 
silk in general” (H. C. Allen, Mono, on 
the Silk Cloths of Assam, 1899, p. 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of Hiis 
word may claim some peculiar interest. 
That from Purchas is a modern illus^ 
tration of the legends wliich reached 
the Roman Empire in classic timeS) of 
the growth of silk in the Seric jungles 


regaramg tne the growth of silK in the »enc jungles 
l^r prejudice, {^oSleraque uJt foliis depeetunt tenuia 
udation. Some ^ss”); whilst that from Robert 
in Collingwood^s Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
pp. 308-10. the statements iu the Periplus regard- 
IS in the East ing an overland imputation of silk 
xmliar affection from Then into Gangetio India. 
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1026.—**. . . Moi^ wkicb if made of 
the bark of a oertaino tree."— 
I^Ugrimeige^ 1005. 

o. 1676. — **The kingdom of j4fein if one 

of the best countries of all Asia Inhere 

is a sort of Silk that is found under the 
tree\ which is spun by a Creature like our 
Silk-wormf) but rounder, and which lives all 
the year long under the trees. The Silks 
which are made of this Silk glist'n A*ery 
much, bxit they fret presently ." — TavtmitTf 
K.T. ii. 187-8 ; [od. Ball, li. 281]. 

1680.— ** The Fluretta yam or Muckta 
examined and priced. . . . The Agent in- 
formed *that ’twas called Arund^f, made 
neither with cotton nor silke, but of a kind 
of Herba spun by a worine that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called Annidef 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oylo is made ; vast qiiantitys of this cloth is 
made in the country about (loora (Ihfiut 
beyond Heripore Mercha ; where the worraes 
are kept os silke wormes here ; twill never 
come white, but will take any colour'" Ac. 
— Ft. Geo. Agent on Consn., Nov. 

19. In Notes and F'jrts., No. iii. p. 58. 
AranrU or remix is the castor-oil plant, and i 
this must be the AUarus rwhii, Jones, 
called in //. Arrindi, Arrifidiaria {^) find in 
Bengali Art, Kriudg, acconling to 

Forftes Nonu'nclaivr*^, No. 8002, 

p. 371. [For full debiils see Alien, Mono. 
pp. f>, .vrr/y.j. 

1763.-- “No duties have ever yet Wen 
paid on Lacks, Mugga-doo/W, and other 
goods brought froraAwaw/."- Tn Van SUtart, 
1. 240. 

c. 1778,— **. . . Silks of a coarse 'quality, 
called Moonga dutties, arc also bronu:ht 
from the frontiers of f’hina for the Malay 
trade." — Jfon. li. Limha»i, in Lars oj th^ 
Lindsays, iii. 174. 

MOONSHIP s. Ar, mioidiiy but 
written in Hind, inunshh Tlu* verb 
inshOj of which the Ar. word is the 
participle, iiieaTid ‘ to educate ’ a youth, 
as well as ‘to compose’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘a se<',relary, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer.’ It i.s com- 
monly applied by Europe«iii.s specifi- 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
though the application to a native 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any respectable, well-educated native 
gentleman is also common. The word 
probably became tolerably familiar in 
Europe through a book of instruction 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. “ The 
Persian MoonsheSy by F. Glndtoyny*' 1st 
ed. 8.a., but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777. — ‘*BIo<niflhl. A writer or soore- 
Code, 17. 

1782. — “The young gentlemen exercise 
themeelvea in translating . . . they reason 


and dispute with their irninffhtta (taton) 
in Persian and Moon. . . — Pm’s 

i. 89. 

1786. — “ Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your service a MAsahj, 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received. 
Tippo(/s Letters, 67. 

,, “ A lasting friendship was formed 

between the pupil and his Moomliae. . . . 
The Moonshee, who bad become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of hifi recollection, by earnestly requesting 
him, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to £1600, on the 
plea that the latter {i.e. Shore) had saved 
little." — Mem. of Lord Teignmoutk, i. 82-38. 

1814, — “ They presented me with an 
address they had just competed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persian 
by the Durbar munsee."— /W5e«, Or. Mem, 
iii. 365 ; [2nd ed. ii. 344]. 

1817.—** Its authenticity was fully proved 
by . . . and a Persian Moonahee who 
translated." — Mill, Hist. v. 127. 

1828.—** . . . the great Moonahi of State 
I himself had applied the whole of his genius 
to Reacting such flowers of language as 
! wrmid not fail to diffuse joy, u'hen e^hlbited 
in those dark and dank regions of the 
north."— //rtjf/t in England, i. 39. 

1867.— “ When the Mirza grew up, he 
fell among English, and ended by carrying 
his rupees u& a Moonshee, or a laitguage- 
niaster, to that infidel people." Seleti 
Writings of rNscwiist Slrangford, i. 26.'», 

MOONSIFF, s. Hind, from Ar. 
mmtsif, ‘one who docd j ii.stiee ’ (t tw/A 
H iudge. In British India it is the 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lo>ve.st grade. Thi.s office was first 
established in 1793. 

1812.—“ . . . munsifs,- or native justices." 
- - Fifth KejMn t, j». 32. 

[1852. — •* * 1 wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
l^ruvidenco had made you a Moonsiff, instead 
of a Deputy Collector, whether you would 
have been UKwe lenient in your strictures 
iiiHui our R>8tem of civil justice ! ’ "—Railes, 
Nftes on the N. If. Pronnees, 156.] 

MODE, MOORMAN, s. (and adj. 
MOORISH). A Mahommedan ; and 
.so from the liabitual use of the term 
{Mouro), hy the Portugueae in India, 
particularly a Mahonituedan inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahoiumedans were 
know'n as the Saracens, This is the 
word alw^ays used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. Ibn l&tuta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (ii 425-6)« 
At a later day, when the fear of the 
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Ottoman had made itself felt in Europe, 
the word TurTc was that which identi- 
fied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we have in the Collect for Gbod 
Friday, — ‘^Jewa, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” But to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, whose contact was with 
the Musulmans of Mauritania who had 
passed over and conquered the Penin- 
sula, all Mahommedans were Moors. 
So the Mahommedans whom the 
Portuguese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, w'ei*e 
alike styled Mouros; and from the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Mahomniedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Eiiglisliineu. 

The word • then, as used hy the 
Portuguese discoverers, referred to 
religion, and implied no nationality. 
It is }»lain indeed from many passiiges 
that the Moors of Calicut and Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of inixt race, just as 
the MoplallS (q.v.) are now. The 
Arab, or A rabo- African occupants 
of Mozambique Melinda, the 

Sumalis of Magadoxo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Kalhat and Ormuz, the 
Boras of Gu/erat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese^ writers, though the 
more iiitelligeiit aiiioiig the^e are (piite 
comscious of the impropriety of the 
term. Tlie Moors of the Malabar coast 
were midfllemen, who had ado])tc(l a 
profession of Islam fnr their own 
convenience, and in order to miiiistt-r 
for their own protit to tin; constant 
trattic of merchaiits from Ormuz and 
the Arabian ports. Similar influences 
still aflect the boatmen of tin* same 
coast, among whom it has bec ome a 
'sort of custom in ccitaiii families, that 
different members sliould pmfe.ss 
respectively Mahommedani.siu, Hin- 
duLsni, a tiff Christianity. 

The use of the word Moor for Ma- 
liommedan died out pretty well among 
eduaited Europeans in the Bciig/u 
Presidency in the beginning of the last 
century, or oven earlier, but probably 
held its ground a g(3od deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst 
the adjective Moorish will be found in 
our quotations nearly as lute as 1840. 
In Ceylon, tire Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorwnn for a 
Muaalman is still in common u.se. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the servants of Madras otficeis in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 


certain class of these. More is still 
applied at Manilla to the Muaulman 
Malays. 


1498.—*^. . . the Moore never came to 
the house when this trading went on, and 
we Wame aware that they wished as ill, 
insomuch that when any of us went ashore, 
in order to annoy us thoy would spit on the 
ground, and say M’ortugal, Portugal.*" — 
JtoOiro de V. da QamOj p. 75. 

„ “For you must know, gentlemen, 
that from the moment you put into port 
here (C^ilccut) you caused disturbance of 
mind to the Moors of this city, who are 
numerous and very fKiwerful in the country," 
—Cb/rm, Hrtk. Sue. ICd. 

1^09.— “We reached a very large island 
eallefl Sum.atra, where popper grows in con- 
siderable cjuantities. . . . The Chief is a 
Moor, hut speaking ii din’cTcnt language." — 
Santo SojanOf in India in th^ XVlh VenU [7], 

1505.- “Afli 28 ziigno veno in Venetia 
iuMeinc co Sior Alvixe do Boni un Sclav 
moro cl t]ual {M^rtororio i .•^pagiioli da la in- 
sula spagniula." - -AAiV. in fVc/ce at 

Venice. Here the term Moor is applied to 
a native Hispaniola ' 

1513. — “ Hnnc (Malucearn) rex Maanu 
guhemabat."— lletjis Epistola, f. 1. 

1.^53. — “ An<l for tlie hatred in which 
they hold them, and f(>r thnr al)h(»rronce of 
the name of Frangtte, they call in reproach 
the l^instians of our jiarts (it the world 
Fmufjtm (sue FIRINGHEE), just as wo 
improperly call tiom ag.ain Moors. Ba7T(W, 
JV. iv. 16.’ 

c. 1560.- -“ When wo lay at Fuqmen, we 
did see ccrtfnn Moores, who knew so little 
«yf Undr . eoto that they could .say nothing 
cUic hut that M.ihomut was a Moore, my 
father v as a Moore, and 1 am .a Moore." — 
of th*: Fritpincf of China, dune into 
Hnglish by F. Vd/fm, in ifakt. ii. 557. 

1.5tW. — “ And a.s to what you .say of 
Ludovico' Vartomaho, I have spoken Ixith 
hero .and m Portugal, with people who 
knuM' him here in India, and they told mo 
that }jo wont about hero in the garb of a 
Moor, and that be came back among us 
doing penance for his sins ; and that the 
in.an never w'eni further than C'alecut and 
(Jochin, nor indeed did we at that time 
navigate those seas that we now navigate." 
—Uarcia, f. 30. 

1569.—“. . . alway.s whereas I have 
spfiken of Gentiles i.s to bo understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I sfxtak of Mooros, 
1 mean Mahomots secto. "—Couwar Frfderikf, 
in Ikakl. ii. 3.59. 

1610. — “The King was fled for feare of 
the King of Mnkasar, who . . . would force 
the King to turno Mooro, for he is a 
Gentile." — Afklltton, in Purchas, i. 239. 

1611. — “!.((» Morel du pay fauioiflt oomir 
le brute t, que les notres avoient estd battue." 
— WijtAirti 7/. da Indea, iii. 9. 

1048.— “King Jangier (Jeb&ngTr) used to 
make use of a reproach : lliat one Partiugeit 
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wai better than three Koon, and one 
Hollander or Englishman better than two 
Portugees.”— Tvntt, 69. 

c. 1666.-—** 11 y en a de Mores et de 
Oontda Rai^Uet (see RAJPOOT) parce qiie 
je aavois quails servent mienx que fes Mores 
qui sont superbes, and no veulont pas qu'on 
se plaigne d'euz, qiielque sotiae on quelmie 
tromperie qu'ila faasent." — Tkewtnot^ v. 217. 

1673. — “Their Crew wore all Moors (by 
which Word hereafter must bo meant those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparcll’d all in 
white,"— /Vyrr, p. 24. 

,, ** They are a Shame to our Sailors, 

who can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Tmpreca- 
tioiis ; and these Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their Hands to any Labour, but 
that they sing a Psolm or Prayer, and 
conclude at every joint Application of it, 

* Allah, Allah,’ invoking the Name of God." 
— Ibid. pp. r)5-.66. 

1685. — “We putt out .a peece of a Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor's Vessel : not 
judging it safe to bo known to be English ; 
Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by abusing yo. Inhabitants of these Islands: 
but no iKiat would cotno neor us . . (in 
the Maldives).' UnltjtHy March 9; 

[Hak. Soc. i. 190'j. 

1688. — *‘ Lascars, who arc Moors of 
India." — Dumpier^ ii. 57. 

1689. — “The place where they went aahorc 
was a Town of t>io Moors : Which name our 
Seamen give to all the Subjects of the 
great Mogul, but especially his M<xh<tmetan 
Subjects ; calling the ld<j]utor£>, Gentous or 
Radiltimix (see RAJPOOT)." — Dampi^rj i. 
507. 

1747. — “ Wo had the Misb'rtuue to l»e re- 
duced to almost inoviud^lo Danger, for as 
our Success chioHy de|>endcd <ui the assist- 
ance of the Moors. Wo wore soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being aViandoiied 
by them ." — Jitter jftm- J''t. Nr. O'ea. fo the 
t May 2 (India Otfico MS. Records). 

1752.— “ His successor Mr. Godehue , . . 
even permitted him (Dupleix) t<i continue 
the exhibition of those murks of Moorish 
dignity, which With Miir/jifa-jing and Salla- 
bad-jing had permitted him to di.splay,*'— 
Or7/ie, i. 367. 

1757.— In Ives, writing in this year, wo 
constantly hnd the teniis Moonnexi and 
Moorish, applied tcj the forces against which 
Clive and Wataoii wore acting on the Hoogly. 

1763. — “ From these origiii.s, time has 
formed in India a 'mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomodans, whom Euro- 
licans call Moors."— Onne, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770. — ** Before the Europeans doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
were the only maritime people of India, 
sailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca." — 
/foyttrtf(tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1761.— “Mr. Hicky thinks it a Duty 
incumbent on him to inform hia friends in 
particular, and the Public in General, that 


attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Momii^ between the Honrs 
of One and two o*dIock, bv two anned 
Europeans aided and assisted by a Moor- 
mail. • . Bengal GazeOet April 7. 

1784.—** Lieutenants Spellman and Rut- 
ledge . . . were bound, circumcised, and 
cloUied in Moorish garments."— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 15. 

1797. — ** Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belo^ to 
the 8udra or cultivating caste. . . — 

Minute of Sir T, Munro^ in AthUhnelf i. 17. 

1807. — “The rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and the richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions." — 
lA. Min to in Jndia^ p. 17. 

1829.—** 1 told my Moorman, as they call 
the Muasulroans hero, just now to ask the 
dm m -major When the mail for the Pradwan 
(?) was to be made up." — Mtm. of Cot. Moun- 
iaiTty 2nd ed. p. 80. 

1839.—** As I came out of tbe gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of them was evidently a 'crack-rider," 
and l)egan to show off ," — LeUert from Madras^ 
p. 290. 

MOOBA, s. Sea Hind, murd, from 
Port, ainnra^ Ital. mxira; a tack {Roe- 
buck). 

MOOBAH, s. A measure used in 
the sale oM»addy at Bombay and in 
Ouzerat. Tlie true form of this word 
is doubtful. From Molesworth's Mohr. 
Diet, it would seem that mudu and 
7nf/di are properly cases of rice- 
straw bound together to contain 
certain quantities of grain, the former 
larger and the latter sinailer. Hence 
it W’ould be a vague and varying 
ine^isure. Hut there is a land measure 
of the Siiine name. See Wilson^ s.v. 
Mlidi. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
mooda, Mai. mtitay from mutu^ ‘to 
cover,* “a fastening package ; especi- 
ally the j)ackages in a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 
wisps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Mataliar and Canara.” The 
mooda is said to be 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsie.s (see CULSET).] 

1554.— ** (At Ba^iro) the Mura of bates 
(see BATTA) contains 3 candis (see CANDY), 
which {bates) ia rice in the husk, and after 
it is stript it amounts to a candy and a half, 
aud something more."— Nums^ p. 80, 

[1611.—** I send your wordiip ^ the 
bearer 10 moTEM of noe."— I>aiiver«, tetters^ 
i. 116.] 
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1818. — Baity Meature.— 

« • « * • 

25 parahs make 1 mooimh.* 

4 candies „ 1 moorah." 

2nd ed. p. 148, 


MOOBPUNKT, s. Corr. of Mor^ 
pemkkL ‘peacock-tailed/ or ‘peacock- 
winged ' ; the name given to certain 
state pleasure-boats on the Qangetic 
rivers, now only (if at all) surviving 
at Murshidabad. They are a good 
deal like the Burmese ‘ war-boats ; * 
see cut in Missiofi to Am (Major 
Phayre’s), p. 4. [A similar boat was 
the Feelm^ra (Hind. fiUchehnty 
‘elephant-faced’). In a letter of 1784 
Warren Hastings writes : “ I intend 
to finish my voyage to-morrow in the 
feelehehra'* (Biutteedy EchoeSy 3rd ed. 
291).] 

1787.—“ CTharges Dewanny, viz. : — 

“ A few xnoorpangkeyB and hm\deah» (seo 
BOUAH) for the service of Mahomed Rezu 
Khan, and on the service at the city some 
are absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0.’* 
— IkutoL Accounify in Ijong, 524. 

1780. — “Another Ixxit . . . very curiously 
constructed, the Moor-punky : these are 
very long and narrow, .some times extend- 
ing to upwards of 100 feet in length, and 
not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they are 
always paddled, sometimes by 40 men, and 
are steered by a large paddle from the 
stem, which ri.ses in the shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or some other animal. -J/ttdgexy 40. 

[1786.—“. . . moor-punkees, orpencc»ck- 
boats, which are made as much as puasihle 
to reeeroble the peacock.”— />(a7-y, in Forb^^y 
Or, Mem. 2nd ed, ii. 450.] 


UOOBS, THE, a. The Hindustani 
language was in the 18th century 
commonly thus styled. The idiom 
ia a curious old English one for tlie 
denomination of a language, of which 
‘broad Scots’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we find exempbfied in ‘Mala- 
baie’ (see MALABAS) for Tamil, 
whilst we have also met with BemjaU 
for Bengali, with Indodans for Urdu, 
and wifli Turks for Turkish. The 
term Moors is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old officers of the lioyal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use the term as syuony- 
mous with what the former would also 
call 'the black lapgu^.’ [Moon for 
Urdfi was certainly in use among tbe 
old European peiisioneTiB at Chunar as 
late as 1888.] 


MOORS, THE. 

The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Orammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Hindu- 
stani 

Grammatical KemarkH | on the | Prac- 
tical and Vulgar Dialect ) Of the | IndoaUn 
Language | commonly called Moors | with 
a v^bulary I English and Moors. The 
Spelling according to | The Persian Ortho- 
fl^phy I Wherein are | Keferences l3etweon 
Words resembling each other in | Sound 
and different in Significations | with Literal 
Translations and Explanations of the Com- | 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expres- 
sions I For the more easy attaining the Idiom 
of the Language | The whole calculated for 
The Common Practice in Bengal. 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Cainlidus miperti ; .si non lii.s ut^rs mecuni." 

By Oapt. Gbokox Haulet. 

London : 

Printed for T. Cadell in the Strand. 

MDCCIJCXII,” 

Captain Hadley’s orthography is 
oil a detestable system. He writes 
chooksraUy chookereey for rhhokrdy chhokri 
(‘ boy, girl ’) ; dolchinriey for ddl-chml 
(‘ cinmimoti ’), &c. His etymological 
ideas also are loose. Thus he ^ves 
‘ .shrimps =: muichety ‘fish with 
legs and claws,’ as if the word was 
from rhang (Pers.), ‘a h(X)k or claw.’ 
BagdoTy ‘a halter,’ or as he writes, 
baug-doorey he derives from duty ‘dis- 
tance,* instead of dor, ‘a rope.* He 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
case with terminal ?ce, and he does not 
seem to be aware that havi and turn 
Qium and as he writes) are in 

I reality plurals (‘we’ and ‘you’). The 
I gi’ammar is aJtogetlier of a very 
primitive and tentative character, and 
far behind that of the R. C. Mission- 
[ aries, which is referred to r.v. Hiudo- 
atanee. We have not seen that of 
Schulz (1745) mentioned under tlie 
same. 

1752.— “The Centinel was sitting at tho 
top of the gate,, singing a Moorish song.” — 
OrrMy ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1787.—'“ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the lianguage for few 
of tho Inhabitants (except in great Towns) 
spwk English. The original Langu^o, of 
this Countrey (or at least the earliest we 
know of) is the Bengala or Gentoo. . . » 
But the politest Language is tbe Moora 
or Mussulmans and Persian. . . . The only 
Language that 1 know anything of is the 

* Hadley, howevei% mentions In his pre&ce that 
a small pamphlet had been received by Mr. George 
Bogle Id 1770, which he fbund to be the mutilated 
embryo of hie own gnminatlcal achama Thia 
was ciicttlating In Bengal “at his expence.** 


Bqual to 808 lbs. 12 os. 12 drs. 
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Bengala, and that •! do not speak perfectly, 
for you may remember that I had a yery 
poor knack at learning Lanauttfes.*’— Afd. 
Letter of James RenntU^ March 10. 

1779.- 

** O. What language did Mr. Francis speak ? 

W» {Meerum Kitmutgar). The same as T 
do,^ in broken Moon .’^ — Triaf of Grand v, 
Philip Francis, quoted in Echoes of Old 
Caiciittaj 226. 

1783. — ** Moors* by not being written, 
bars all close application.” — Tjetter in Life of 
CAthl/rooke^ 13. 

, , * * 'I'he langu^e called * Moors ' bos 

a written character di^ering l^^th from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it is called 
Nagrecy which TnetanH ‘writing.’” — Letter in 
Mfni. of Ld, Teignmovih^ i. KM. 

1784. — 

Wild perro<mets firnt silence broke, 

Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never sj>oke, 

And she began her Moors of late.” 

Plassey Plant y a Ballad by &ir 11'. 

JontSy in ii. 504. 

1788. — “ Ewploytuent. A young 

man who has boon sonm years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
Jlfttgaflirs, Moors. Portuguese. . . — In 
^ScfvH-h’arr, i. 286. 

1789. . . sometimes slept half an 
hour, Bometimes not, and then wrote or ' 
talked f’ersian or Moors till .sunset, when I 
went to parade.”— Letter of «s'}r T. MtnirOj 
i. 76. 

'1802.— “All business is tran^icted in a 
ItarbarouB iniseture of Moors, Mahratta, and 
Geiitoo.” — *S<r T, Munn/y in Lfty i. 333. 

1803. — “C’nriceive what society therawill 
l»e when j)eople .speak what they don’t think, 
in Moors.”— *lf. E/j>hi nsronej in Liff^ i. 108. 

1804. — “She had a Moorish woman in- 
torpreter, anti as I heanl her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish language 
... 1 must consider the ct)nversatioii of the 
Unit authority.”— iii. 290. 

,, ** Tfic (tuide to the 

nindoc»stanic, or (hand Popular Ixiutfuaae 
if Jnclitty improptrlif called uooxish ; m/ 5. 
Borthwick Gilchri.-t : Calcutta.'* 

MOOBUM, s. A word used in 
Western India for gravel, &c., especi- 
ally as u.sed in niad- metal. The word 
appears to he hlaliratti. Molesworth 
gives “7aurKm, a fissile kind of sKme, 
probably decayed Trw).” 

IS the 'l\il. name for llatente. (Also 
see CABOOK.)] 

[1876.—“ There are few places where Mor- 
run, or decomposed granite, is not to be 
found .”— Cadaapahy 247. 

K — “ Underneath is Moimmbu, a good 
roodiiim.”— As Fanuy Salewt ii. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDT, s. A native ae* 
coimtant. Hind, mutasaddi from Ar. 
mutoMddi, 

1683.— CofiiiadaM ye Chief Secretary, 

Mutcnddles, and ye Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
will be paid all thoir money beforehand.” — 
HedgeSy Diargy Jan. 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 61], 

[1762. — “ Muttasnddies.” 8ee under 
OOMA8TA.J 

1785. — “This representation has caused 
us the utmost surprise. Whenever the Mut- 
■uddiee belonging to your department cease 
to yield you pro|;>er' obedience, you must 
give them a severe ftogging.” — Tippoo's 
Letters, p. 2. 

“ Old age has certainly made 
havock on your understanding, otherwise 
you would have known that the Mutu- 
Buddies here .are not the proper persetns to 
determine the market prices there.” — /hid. 

p. 118. 

[1809. - “The regular l*attalions have also 
been riotous, and confined their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer who keeps their accounts, 
and transjicts the public business on the 
part of the commandant.” — Uroiight»niy 
Lriterxy ed. 1892, p. 135.] 

MOPLAH, s. Malayal. tmippiln. 
The usual application of this word 
is to the iiidigcuoiis Mahoniniedans 
I of Malabar ; but it is also up}died to 
the indigenous (so-called) Syrian 
Christians of Cochin and Travaiicore, 
In Morton’s Life of Leyden the word 
in the lattf*r application is curiouslv 
misprinted as jnaailhi. The derivation 
of tju» word is very obscure. Wilson 
give,s vid-pilla, ‘mother’s son, “as 
sprung from the intercourse of foreign 
coloniste, who were persons unknown, 
with Mralabar women.’’ Nelson, as 
quoted below interjn et.s the word aa 
‘bridegroom (it should )iuw*ever rather 
lie ‘ son -in - law ').♦ Dr. Badger suggests 
that it. is from tlie Arabic verb/atr/m, 
and means ‘a cultivator* (compare the 
fellah of Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. 
Brovrn ex^u*esses his conviction that 
it wa*s a Tamil mispronunciation of 
the Arabic mu^ablrar, ‘from over the 
water.* No one of these greatly com- 
iiieuds itself. [Mr. Ixigaii {Alalabftry 
ii. ccviii.) and the Madras Glossarg 
derive it from Mai. nw, Bkt. indlut^ 
‘great,* and Mai. pilUiy ‘a child.* Dr. 
Quiidert’s view is that MdpilUi was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 


* The husband of the exiating Prlucem of Tan- 
Jore is habitually atyled by the nativea “ MajHUai 
Sahib " (” 11 Signor Geuero"), aa the aon-ln-law of 
the late 1 ^ 0 . 
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the W., perhaps at first only to their 
'representatives.] 

1516. — **In all this country of Malal>ar 
thero are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour as the 
Gentiles of the country. . . . They call 
these Moors Mapulera ; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the seaports.” — Barhosa, 14d. 

. 1767. — “ AH Raja, the Chief of Cannnore, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tril>e 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief.” — H. of 
Ilyditrf p. 184. 

1782.>-**. . . les Maplets rc^uront Ics 
cout limes ot les superstitions dea Genii la. 
510I1S I’empire dcs quels ils Wvoient. 0*ost 
tiour sc conformer nux usages des Malalmrs, 
oue les enfans des Maplets n’h^ritont m>int 
dc leurs p^ros, mais des freres de Icurs 
inures.” — S*jnueratf i. 193. 

1787.- 

“Of Moplas fierce your hand has hirnM, 

And monsters that your sword has 
maim'd.” 

Lift and LtttersofJ. 1833, i. 114. 

1800. — “ We are not in the most thnving 
condition in this country. Polegurs, nairs, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us.” — 
Wplhngton^ i, 43. 

1813. — “At one period the Moplahs 
created great commotion in Travancore, 
and towards the ond of tKe 17tli century 
massacred the chief of Anjengo, and all 
the English gentlemen belonging to the 
settlement, when on a public visit to tlie 
Queen of Attinga.”— Or. M^m, i. 
402 ; [2nd ed. i. 259]. 

1868. — “1 may add in concluding my 
notice that tho Kalians alone of nil the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometan-' 
*mdpUUin' or bridegrooms (Moplahs).”— 
Nelson's Mvjdura^ Pt. ii. 55. 

MOEA, s. Hind, morha. A stool 
{tnhourrf ) ; a footstool. In common 
coll(H{uial use. 

[17J95. — “The old man, who.se attcFit*on 
had been chiefly attracted by a Rainmighur 
xnorah, of which he was flcsirous to know 
the construction, . . . departed. ” — CapL 
Blunt, in Agiat. Itfs., vii. 92. 

[1843. — “ Whilst seated on a rouml stixd, 
or mondah, in tho thanna, . . . f enterud 
into conversation with tho thannadar. . . .” 
— Diioidson, Travtls in Upper India, i. 127.] 

MOBCHAL, H. A fan, or a fly- 
whisk, made of peacock^s feathers. 
Hind. hu)rch*haL 

1673. — “All the heat of tho Day they 
idle it under soqio shady IVeo, at night 
they come in trdbps, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mircbal or Poaoock*a Tail, and a 
Wallet. *W>yer, 96. 

1690,— (The heat) “makes us Enmloy onr 
Peons in Fannihg of us with Mn wAnle 


made of Peaoook's Feathers, four or 6ve 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and when we take our Repose.” — 
ihrington, 335. 

[1826.— “They (Gasseins) are clothed in 
a ragged mantle, and carry a long pole, and 
a nurehal, or peacock’s tail.”— 

Hari, ed. 1873, i. 76.] 

MOBT-DE>CHIEN,s. A name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of tlie 18th century, and the 
former prevalence of which has tended 

rolwihly to the extraordinary and 

aseh*.ss notion tluit epidemic cholera 
never existed in India till the governor- 
ship of the Manpiis of Hiistings. The 
word in this form is reiilly a corruption 
of the Portuguese mordezim, shaped 
by a fanciful French etymology. The 
Portugue.se word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti mndavhl, morfdii, 
or modwadu, ‘cholera,’ from a Mahr. 
verb vwdneUy ‘to )»reak u]>, to sink* 
(as under inlirinities, in fact 
collapse*). Tho (lu/aratl appears to 
be morcht or morachi. 

[1504. •' Writing of this year Gorrea 
mentions the prevalence of the diseuHo in 
the Samorin's army, but he givey it no 
name. “Resides other illness there was 
one almost sudden, which caused such a 
lain in the l^elly that a mun hardly survived 
8 hours of it.”— rVnrf/, i. 489. J 

1543. —Correa's description is .so striking 
that we give it almost at huigth : “This 
winter they had in Goa a rnf)rtAl dihtcm|ier 
which the natives r-al) morxy, and atUicking 
yxjrsons of c/ery qiiahU, from the smallest 
infant at tho breast to tho old man of 
foursc^ve, and .also domestic animals and 
fowls, so thfit it atTocted every living thing, 
male and female. And tbi.s malady attacked 
people without any t-au.so that could ho 
assigned, falling upon sick and .sound alike, 
on tho tat and tho lean ; and nothing in the 
world was a sfifeguard against it. And thi.s 
malady attacked the .sttunach, caused tis 
.srime experts affirmed hy chill ; though 
later it wa.s inaintnined that no cause what- 
ever could 1x5 discovered. Tho malady was 
So powerful and .so evil that it immediatoly 
pnxluced tho syrnpt<jm.s of strong poison ; 

vomiting, constant desire for water, 
with drying of tho stomach ; and cramps 
that contracted tho hams and the soles of 
tho feet, with such pains that tho patient 
corned dead, with tho uyes hrokou and 
tho nails of the fingers and toes black 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
physicians never found any cure ; and 
the patient was carried otf in one day, or 
at tho most in a day and night ; insomuch 
that not ten in a hundred rocovorofl, and 
those who did recover wore such as wore 
healed in baste with medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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was the mortality this season that the bells 
were tolling all day . . . insuiniicb that 
the governor forbade the tolling of the 
ehorch bells, not to frighten the people . . . 
and when a man died in the hospital of 
this malady of morexy the Governor ordered 
all the ex Inerts to come together and open 
the body. But they found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch was shrunk up like 
a hen’s gizzard, and wrinkled like a jnece 
of scorched leather. . . (.Ww, iv. 288- 

289. 

1663.- 

“ — bon Jeronymo sends to beg that , 

you will go and \ihit bis hnither iriiuic- | 
diately, for though this is not the time of 
day for vi.sits, delay would Vie dangerous, 
and be will Vie very thankful that you come 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexilll, 
which ought to be wnrxiny and which the 
Ambs call tac/uiiza (Ar. hty^U), which is 
wVuit Ranis calls mihida, a disease which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulse, wdth 
cold swe.at, groat inw'ard lire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the luitural power so col- 
lapsed {fWnlxula) that the patient seems 
like a dead man.’ - Dec. IV. liv. iv, 

cap. 10. 

c. 1610.— “II regne chtre cux vne autre 
iii.'ihidic <)ui vient a riinproviste, its la nom- 
meut Mordeain, et vient aucc grande douleur 
dcM tea*teb, et vomissement, et crient fort, 


at once. 

“ Orto. — Wh.'it is the matter with the 
patient, and how long has he been ill ^ 

“ Page. — He has got morxl ; and he has 
been ill two hours. 

■‘Orkt.— I will follow you. 

Ruavo . — Is tins the disease that kills 
so <(uickly, and that few recover from? 
Tell me how it is callc<i by our people, and 
by the nativo.s, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

“<#rta. — Oiir name for the «ii.sease Is 
iJolltrii a ptmto ; aiitl tlie hulians Ciill it 
JHvn'i ; whence again by corruption wt? call 
it moi^exl. . . . it is nharper here than in 
our own part of the world, for usually it 
kilKs in four ami twenty hours. Arid I 
hfl VC* seen Hr>me casc^ where the patient did 
not live more tluui ten hours. The most 
that it lasts is foiir ila^ s : but ns there is 
no rule without an exception, I once snw 
ft man w'ith great con.ntancy of virlno. who 
lived twenty days continiinlly lbn>wiiig up 
(“ (?T<;y/rJo.sa ' jf) . ... bile, .lud tlifd at i{i.«.t. 
Let us go and sec this .<ick mnn ; and as 
for the symptoiu.H you will unirself see what 
a thing it is.” — ifurcut, IT. 74*', 76. 

1.678, — “There is another thing which i-* 
4Tsclo8S cnllcd by them ai/n«rof, which the 
C'lnarin Brnhmaii physicians u.^-iially cmpU)y 
for the vu/hrirn fjfa;sio ^ickncs,s, which tht\\ 
call morxi ; which .sickncs> IS so .>h.irp ih.'it 
it kilKs in fourteen hours or lcs^.'' — 
Tractudo^ 27. 

1.698. — •“riiero roignoth a aieknesso calleil 
Nordezijll which stealcth upiv^n men. and 
liAndloth them in such sortc, that it wca- 
keneth a man, and maketh him cn^t r>ut all 
that he hath in his hodie, and ninny times 
his life withall.”— Linschuten^ 07 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 2:15 ; Morxl in ii. 22], 

1599.- -‘‘The diseiise which in India is 
called Mordictn. This is a .sj^ecios of C’olic, 
which comes on in those countrie.*« with such 
fuix:o and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by att>ol or vomit, and 
niaken one burst with [lain. Hut there is 
a herb proper for the cure, which boars the 
same name of mordeicin."- CaHetti, 227. 

1602.— In those islets (off A mean) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certsvin 
heana like ours both green and dry, of which 


et le plus souvent en uieurent .” — Purard de 
Lunif, ii. 19 : [Hak. ii. 13]. 

1631. — “Pulvirt ejus (Calumbac) ad scnip. 
uniiis }>oadus suiuptui< cholerae jtrodest, 
ipiam Mordexi incolau vocant,’* — Ja*:. 
Jinnfiif lib. iv, p. 43. • 

1638.—“. . . cellos qui y regnentlc plus, 
.Mont ccllo.s (^u‘ils appellent Mordexin, 
tiio .•!ubiteincnt.”--J/(iwd^/.df, 265. 

1648. - Soc also the (questionable) Voffitpeg 
Pamf'ifj' dll Sffur I’ulor If Rhine ^ 76. 

c. 1666.--“ Lcs I’ortngai.'* fqq'kcliont Mor- 
dechiu le.*. quatre wrto^ de ('-<>!ique‘» qii'on 
Mutfre darw los Indcs on ellos **ont fre- 
j <}uentO'< . . , ceux qui ont la qnatrioroe 
I Miufreiit ks trois manx ensemble, .a savoir le 
I voinis-ciucnt, lo flux de ventre, Ics exlrtnnes 
) tl»>ulenrs, ct jc crois quo cetto demiore cst 
’ le <’olera-M«>rbus.*’--7Vim'»/o/, v. 324. 
j 1673,' “Tlicy apf*ly 0.iuteri«.s most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen. called st) by 
I the V’ortugals, being a ^'onutlng with li(X>se- 
IH. 

1674, -’The disease cidlc*! Mordechl 
generally commcnce.'s with a violent fever, 
acorn p;{nic»l by tremblings, horrors and 
I vomitings ; thc^e symptoms arc generally 
fnllowcii b\ delirium and death." He pro- 
M'ribe« a hot imn applied to the soles of the 
feet. He aitributos the disease to indiges- 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least the 
prisoners of the Impii-^itivin were sivfe from 
this di''ca.<e. -Itrlhm^ Rtfadon de ilnqmsi- 
f/i.M iff (r'jKl, ii. ch. 71.] 

1690. - “ The Mordechine is another 
I Hisease . . . which is a violent Vomiting 
and lioo'.cno'ss.*’— (>i f«/ 7 fcK, 350. 

0 . 16W. JltonphniJi^ sj>caking of the 
Jack-fniit (q.v.) : “ Xtiii nisi vacuo stomneho 
cdondus O'^t, alia.s ciiini , . . plcruniqiie 
t>ritur Cholfrica^ PortugalHs MordexI 

dicta.” — Ilrrh. Amh.^ i. 106. 

1702.— “Cette grande indigestion qu’on 
appclle aux Indus Mordecain, et que 
quolques uns de nos Franyaw ont appellde 
Mort-de-Chlen .” — Rettres Ed if., xi. 156. 

Bhttmu (s.y.) says Mordexiia is 
properly tv failure of digestion whieh 
IS very" perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy be used. This is to 
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apply a thin rod, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 

&C. 

1705.—'* Ce mal s'appelle mort-de-ohlsn.*' 
— Xiti/iier, 113. 

The following is an example of 
literal translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716. — **The extraordinary disteiDMrs of 
this country (I. of Bourbon) are the Cmtlick, ^ 
and what they Cjill the THsmse^ which 

is cured by burning the heel of the patient j 
with a hot iron.’’— of Vie I. if Bourbon, 
in La Bogie’s Voyatf^^ to Arabia the Happy, 
ac., £.T. London," 1726, p. 155. 

1727.— . . the Mordezin (which seizes I 
one suddenly with such oppression and j 
ralpitation that he thinks he is going to j 
die on fhe spot).” — Valentijn, v. (Malabar) 5. | 

c. 1760.— ** There is likewise known, on; 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a most violent 
disorder they call the Mordechin; which ! 
seizes the patient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tfjrraina of the intestines, that 
it will often carry him off in 30 hours.” — ! 
Qrtae, i. 250. 

1768.— “This (cholera morbus) in the East 
Indies, where it is very frecpient and fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien.”— Kimy on 
Dwaaes incidental to Hot Clinhatea, 248. 

1778.— In the Vocabulary of the Portu- 
gese Gravimatica Indoatana, w'c And Mor- 
acohizn, os a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word badaemi, i.e, Utd-hazmi, 

* dyspepsia* (p. 99). 'Die most common 
QiiMem Hind, term for cholera is Arab. 
kai^h. The latter word is given by Garcia 
de Orta in the form haclaiiza, and in the 
quotation from Couto as sarhavta (?). 
Jah&nglr speaks of one of his nobles os dying 
in the Deccan, of haizofi, in a . d . 1615 (see 
note to Efliot, vi. 346). It is, however, 
perhaps not to bo a.ssumed that haiigah 
always means cholera, llms Maepfaerson 
mentions that a violent epidemic, which 
raged in the Camp of Aurangzib at Bijapur 
in 1689, is called so. But in the history of 
Kh&fl Khan {Elliot, vii. 337) the general 
phrases and vxd}& are used in reference 
to this disease, whilst the description is that 
of bubonic plague. 

1781. — “Early in the morning of the 2l8t 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort>de-chlen.'' — Curfif, /Hseaaea of 
India, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. — “Lea indigestions appellees dans 
rinde Mort-de-ehltn, sont frfouentes. Les 
Gastee qui mangent de la vianao, nourritiire 
trop pesante pour un cHraat si chaud, en 
sont souvent attaqu6es. . . — Sonnerat, 
i. 205. This author writes just after having 
deseribed two epidemics of cholera under 
the name of Fivz aigu. He did not appre- 
hend that this was in fact the real Mort- 
de-^hien. 


1783.— “A disease generally called * Xort- 
de-dhien * at this time (during the defence 
of Onorc) r^ed with grWit violence among 
the native inhabitants.”— jPor6e«, Or. Mem, 
iv. 122 . 

1796.—“ Far more dreadful are the conse- 
quences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians sAani, znordazim 
and also Nirromben, It is occasioned, as I 
have said, by the winds blowing from £he 
mountains . . . the consequence is that 
malignant and bilious slimy matter adheres 
to the bowels, and occasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction ; so that 
persons attacked with the disease die very 
often in a few hours. It sometimes happens 
that 30 or 40 persons die in this manner, 
in one place, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 this disease raged with s<i 
much fury that a groat many persons died 
of it.” — Ira Paolino, B.T. 409-410 (orig. see 
p. 353). As to the mimes used by Fra 
Paolino, for his Shani or Ciani, we find 
nothing nearer than Tamil and Mai. 
‘convulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in his 
Tamil J>ict. ‘specifies 13 kinds of ttanru. 
Komben is explained as ‘ a kind of cholera or 
smallps^x ' (!); and nir-i-ambeyi (‘water-k.’) 
as a Kind of cholera or bilious diarrho^n.) 
Pnolino adds: “I^a droga amura costa aasai, 
e non si poteva arnnunistrare a tanii miser- 
ubili che perivanu. Adunque in muncaaza 
di questa droga aniara noi distillasimo in 
Tdgara, n act^ua vite di coco, molt<} stereo di 
cavalli ('), c ramministrammu agl’ infermi. 
Tutti <iuelli che prendevano quc<ita guari- 
vano. ” 

1808,- “Morchee or Mortshee (Guz.) 
and (Mah.). A morbid affection in 

which the symptomp are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like censation in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of Eurf)penn eynopsisis, oalled by 
the country pe<^p)o iu England (^) moTtl- 
Bheeu, and by others mo^-du-chien and 
Maua dee chieneB, as if it had come fnim 
France."-'-/?. iJnimvomd, iUustraiiona, &c. 
A curious notice ; and the author was, wo 
presume, from his title of “ Dr.,” a medical 
man. W e suppose for England aUkVo should 
bo read India, 

The next quotation is tlie latest 
instance of the familiar u.se of the 
word that we have met with : 

1812.— “General M was taken very 

I ill three or four days ago ; a kind of fit— 

I xttort de chion — the doctor said, brought on 
I by Mting too many radishes.”— On^’iuif 
, Familiar Cerreepondenve between BeaHenti in 
I India, Ac., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

i 1813.— “Hart de chlen is nothing more 
than the highest degroe of Cholera Morbus.” 
—‘Jokni&n, Infi, of Tmpioal Climate, 405. 

The second of the following ouota- 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
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of cholera mentioned, after Macpheraon, 
in the next paragraph. 

1780. —**! am once or twice a year (!) 
subject to violent attacks of diolera morhoa, 
here called mort-de-dhlen. . . ,*'^lin.pey to 
Dtiiwing^ quoted by Svr Jawta Steimen. 
ii. 389. 

1781. — “ITie Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence ; it 
has swept away already al^ve 40oO persona. 
200 or upwards have been buried in the 
different Portuguese churches within a few 
<lays.’' — Hicky’s Bengal GazHte^ April 21. 

These quotations show that cliolura, 
whether as an epidemic or as sporadic 
disease, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu- 
guese expeditions to thu East we find 
anparent examples of the visitations of 
tins terrible scourge, thoiigh no precise 
name is given iu tne narratives. Thus 
we read in the Life »»f (iiovauiii d.i 
Phiiholi, an adventurous young Floren- 
tine who served Avith the Portuguese, 
that, arriving in China in 1517, the 
ships* crews were attacked hy a pe^^'ma 
inaiatiu di fnmo (virulent flux) of such 
kind that there* died thereof about 70 
men, and among these Giovanni liini- 
.self, and two oilier Florenti)ie.s (Ftfn, 
in Archiv. Stor. JtaL 33). (Correa says 
tliat, in 1503, 20,000 men died of* a 
like disease, in the army of the Zamorin. 
We have given above Corrca*s descrip- 
tion of the terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
which was most evidently cholera, i 
Madras accounts, according U> Mac- 
pherson, first mention the disease at 
Arcot ill 1750, and there are frequent 
notices of it in that neigh Ixuirhood 
between 1763 and 1787. The Hon. 
R. Lindsay s})eaks of it as raging at 
Sylhet in 1781, after carrying off a 
iiunil'ier of the inhabibiuts of (.Calcutta 
{Ma^eph^rsm^ see the fpiotJition of 1781 
above). It also raged that year at 
Qanjam, and out of a division of 6000 
Bengal troops under Col. Pearse, who 
were on the march through that dis- 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hospital, whilst “ death raged in 
the caiiiD with a liorror not to w de- 
•scribed.” The. ejirliest account from 
the pen of an English nhysician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is aated Madras, 
Fcby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Haraw&r Fair, and is said, iu less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,0(X) 
pil(n*ims. The ]»aucity of cases of 
chmera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 


Macnaiiiara to the way in which facts 
were disguised by the curi‘ent nomen- 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
he denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. Hut it is a fact that some of 
the more terrible features of the epi- 
demic, ■which are then spoken of as 
«[uite new, had been prominently de- 
.scrilKid at Goa nearly three centuries 
before. 

See on this subjVct an article by Dr. 
.1. Maepherson in Quarterly Review^ 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatue on Anatic 
Cholera^ bv C. Macnamara, 1876, To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references ; 
though we had recf»rded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of these ]»ubUcations. 

MOBDEXIM, MOBDIXIM, s. 

Also the name of a sea-fish. Blnteau 
siiyR ‘a fish found at the Isle of Quix- 
enibe on the Coast oi Mo/ambique, 
very like hoga^ (?) or river-pikes.* 

M0SELLA7, n.}i. A .site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hafiz as a favourite 
spot, and uwir which is his tomb. 

j c. 1350.— 

“ Boy I let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pon.sive henrt be glad, 
Whnte’er the frowning zealots say ; 

Tell thorn that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear .a.s Krx'nabad ; 

A Iwwer so sweet as MOBBeUay.” 

HajiZf rendered by Sir W, Jones. 

1811.— “The stream of Rdknab^d mur- 
mured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yard.s was the MOBBell4 and the 
Tomb of Ibifir..”— ir. (htselsy'* TmveU^ i. 318. 

1813. — “ Not n shrub now remains of the 
bower of MoBBBlla, the situation of which is 
now only marked hy the ruins of an ancient 
tower,” — Ma('d*m<xfa Kitntfirs Pn'sia^ 62. 

MOSQUE, fl. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this word 
being the Ar. mwtjidj ‘a place of 
worship,* literally the })lace of sujfld^ 
i,e, ‘prostration.* And the probable 
cour.se is this. Masjid becomes (1) in 
Span. vieztjuifOy Port mesquita;* (2) 


* Accord iUK to P)Tanl mesquUe is the word used 
in the Maldive Islai.ds. It is difficult to suppose 
the people would adopt such a word fVom 41io 
Portuguese. And probably the form both in east 
and west is to accounted for by a bard ntonun- 
eiation of the Arabic j, as iu Egypt now; the older 
and probably the most widely diifbsed. (See Hr. 
Grays note in Hak. Doc. fi. 417.1 
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Ital. fMKhita^ motchea; French (old) 
motquetej mosqtm; (3) £iig. mosque. 
Some of the quotationB sugacist 

a different cour^ of modification, out 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of masjid rather than id 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 
^^Mu^eed the Hindoo: Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The JVeekly J>etroit 
Free Press^ London^- July 1, 1882. 

1336. — “ Corpusque ipsius {>erditis8iini 
Pseudoprophetae ... in civitate quae 
Mecha dicitur . . . pro maximo sanctuario 
oonservatur in pulchrA, ipsorum E!cclesi/i 
q^m Hnlscket vnlgariter dicunt."— f/u/. d-* 
Btild^sd-ey in Caninii Th^mur. fd. Basnagfy iv. 

1384. — ** Sonvi le moaquette, cioe chiesc 
de’ Saraceni . . . dentro tiitto bianche ed 
intonicate ed ingeasate.”— /Vrit oixt/dt, 29. 

1643. — And with the stipulation that 
the 5000 tarin ianga.< which in old times 
were granted, and are dep<>sited for the 
expenses of the mixquitaa of Bavaini, are 
to be paid from the said duties as they 
always have been {laid, and in regard to 
the said mizquitas and the prayers th.At are 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever.*” — Treaty at Ha^aim of the Portu- 
guese with King Bador of (JaiiVia^a (Bjihildur 
Shah of Guzerat) in .V. hU^tho^ Tmnh^y 137. 

1553, — ** , . . but destined yet to unfurl 
that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ ... in the Eastern regions of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pa^odes of 
the heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond the Ganges.” — Barros, I. i. 1. 

[c. 1610. — “The principal temple, which 
they call Oacotirou misquitte {Hukuru 
miikUuy ‘Friday mosque ’), — PyraidtU Lavaly 
Hak. Six:, i. 72.] 

1616. — “They are very jealous to let their 
women or Moachees be seen .” — Sir T. Rve, 
in Purvhuty i. 537 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 21], 

[1623. — “ We went to aee upon the same 
Lake a mMChita, or temple of the 
Mahometans.”—/-’, della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69.] 

1634.- 

“ Quo a de aboroina^oo meaquita immOda 
Casa, a Deoa dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Malaca Cunquutaday 1. xii, 43. 

1638. — Mandelslo unreasonably applies 
the term to all sorts of pagan temples, — 
“Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Benjans have their many Moaqum. . . 

— KT. 2nd ed. 1869, p. 62. 

“The King of Siqm is a Pagaa, nor do 
hia Subjects know any other Religion. 
They have divers Moaqueet, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.”— /6«^. p. 104. 

o. 1662. — “ ... he did it only for love to 
their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 


wards for as much more St. Peter's . to 
the Turks for a Hoaottito/'— Cov%, Dis- 
oourae concerning the Qovt. of 0. Cit^well. 

1680.— Conan. Ft. St. Geo. March 28: 

^Records the death of Cassa Verona . . » 
and a dispute arising as to whether his 
body should he burned by the Geeiuee or 
buried by the Moariy the latter having- 
stopped the procession on the ground that 
the deceased was a Muasleman and built a 
Musaeet in the Towne to be buried in, tho 
Governor with the advice of his Council 
sent an order that the liody should bo 
burned as a HenUiey and not buried by tho 
MoorSy it being apprehended to lie of 
dangerous consequence to admit the Moors 
such pretences in the Towno .” — Notes eind 
Exit, No. iii. p. 14. 

1719. —“On condition they had a Cowle 
granted, exempting them from paying the 
Pagoda or Musqueet duty.” — In Wlieeln\ 
ii. .*KU. 

1727. — “There are no tine Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some Cara- 
vanserays and Muscheits.”— ^1. Jlamillou^ 
i. 161 ; led. 1771, i. 1631. 

c. 1760. — “The Homan Catholic Churches, 
tho Moorish Moschs, the Gentoo Pagodas, 
the worshin of the Parsees, are all otpially 
unmolested and tolerated.”— i. 44. 

[1862.—“. . . I slept at a Mushecd, or 
village house of prayer,”— /IriwrHwaa, liiflr 
in CuJ^hmn'*‘y 7 »^.] 

MOSQUITO, 8. A "Tiat is so oalli'il 
ill the tro])ics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of moi^cay *a liy*), and 
probably wime into favniliar English 
use from the East Indies, tliongh 
earlier f^uotations show tliat it was first 
brought from S. America. A friend 
annotates here : “ Arctic niw(][uitot!S 
are worst oi all ; and the Norfolk ones 
(in the Broads) b«iat Oalcutjta I ” 

It is related of a young Scotcli lady 
of a former generation who on her 
voyage to India had heard formidable^ 
but vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, that on seeing an elephant for 
the first time, she asked : “Will yon 
be what’s called a mnsQueetae?” 

1639.— “To this misery was there ad> 
joyned the great affliction, which the Fliee. 
and Gnats (per parte dos cUabOes e mosonltot), 
that comii^I out of the neighbouring Woods, 
bit and stung us in such sort, as not one of 
us but was gore blood.”— /’mfo (orig. cap. 
xxiii.), in Cogan, p. 29. 

1682. — “ We were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of Hie, which in tho 
Indian tongue is called Tiquarif and tho 
Spanish call them MuakltCHi.” — Ifi^t 
PhUlipsy in Haiti, iii. 664. 

1584.— “The 29 Bay we sot Salle from 
Saint Johns, being many^ vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the Miuddtoa ; imt the 
same night we tooke a Bpanidi Fiigai.**— 
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Sir JCUhard 0rHMviU't Voyage^ in RalU. 
iii. 808. 

1618 and 1673.— See both Terry and Fryer 
under OUnts. 

1602.— '‘At night there is a kind of 
inaeot that plagues one mightily ; they are 
called Mnsoieten,— it ia a kind that by 
their noiae and sting cause much irritation. ' 

— 08<69. 

1673. — "The greatest Peat is the Mot- 
quito» which not only wheals, but domineers 
by its continual HumK.”— 189. 

1690. — (The Govenior) " cfirriea along 
with him a Peon or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away tho bn^io Flics, and trouble- 
some Musketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s Tail.” 227-8. 

1740.—" . . . all tho day we were postered 
with great numbers of mUacatos. which .are 
not much unlike the gnats in but 

more venomous. . . .’ --Aimns yth 

cd., 1756, p. 46. 

1764.- 

" Mosqaitos, sandflies, seek tho sheltered 
roc^f, 

Aiid with full rage the stranger guej>t 
assail, 

Nnr spare the sportive child.’* 

— iirainger^ bk. i. 

1883,--- " Among rank weeds in deserted 
liumbay gardens, ' too, there i'* a large, 
pcckled, unmusical mosquito, r/iging and 
importunate and tldrsty, which wjil give a 
new idea in jiaiii to any one that visits its 
haunts.”- Tribes on My Frontier, 27. 

MOTUBPHA, H. Hiinl. from Ar. 
nvthiarafn^ but iuconiiiig to (\ P. B. 
nnCtarifa; [nitluT Ar. nu^/jtarifa, mii/t- 
‘an .'irtiz.iii A name, techni- 
cally applied to a number «>f miscel- 
laneous taxes in Madras and Bomkiy, 
Midi as were callexl sayer 
Bengal. 

[1813. -"Mohterefa. An artificer. T.ixes. 
))ersonal and pn^fessiorwil, mi artificers, 
merchants and others \ also tin liouses, ini- 
plomentsof agriculture, looms, &c., a branch 
Ilf the sayor.**— G'/o.’w. btfi Rrimrt, s.v. 

•1826.—". . . for example, the tax on 
luorchants, manufacturers, vkc. (called moh- 
turfa). . . — (irant //. of the 

Mahrattasy 3rd od. 356.1 

MOULMEIN, n.p. This is said to 
be originally a Talaing name MuU 
%nwoa-im^ syllables which mean (or 
may be made to mean) ‘one-eye-de 
stroyed ’ ; and to account for which a 
cock-wd-bull legend is given (prob- 
ably invented for the purpose) : ** Tra- 
dition says that the city was founded 
... by a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye in his forehead, but that 
by the machinations of a woman, the 


ey# in his forehead was destroyed. ..." 
QScmin!^ Burmahy 2nd ed. p. 18). ’The 
'Burnie.se corrupted the name into Mau* 
4a-yaing^ wlieiice the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Manluunn. The place so 
called Ls on the opposite side of the 
estuary of the Salwin R. from Blarta- 
ban ((pv.), and has entirely superseded 
that once famous jiort. Moiitmeiii, a 
mere .site, was chosen as the he^- 
ijiiarters of the Tenasserim ]»rovinces, 
when those becaTiie British in 1828 
after the first Burmese War. It liaa 
lost political importance since the 
annexation of Pegn, 26 vears later, 
but is a thriving city which numbered 
in 1881, 53,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 
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MOUSE'DBEB, s. The beautiful 
little creature, Meminnn htdicti (GrayX 
mrnainnay the Indian Chev- 
rotain (Blanford, Mammaliay 555),! 
found iu various jiavts of India, and 
weighing under 6 lbs., is so called. 
But the name is also applied to several 

B si>ecies of the genns Tragulugy 
in the Malay regions, [wliere, 
according to Mr. Skeat, it takes iu 
pi»puljir tnidition the place of Brer 
Ibiijbit, outwitting even the tiger, 
le]diant, and crocodile.] All lielong 
to the family of Mu.sk-deer. 

MUGHAN, s. Hind. imrMny Deklu 
maucluiny Skt. ma/uha. An elevated 
platform; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-C'li ine.se races; or a 
.sUige or scaffolding erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a held, or wdiat not. 

c. 1662.-—" As the soil of the country ia 
very d.imp, the people do not live on the 
ground-floor, but on tlie machan, which ia 
the name for a raised floor.” — Shihdbuddin 
Tdiishy bv JitocftmanHy in J.A.S^B, xli. 
Pt. i. 84. ' 

[1882.— "In a shady green mechan in 
some fine tree, watching at the cool of 
evening. . , — Sandersoiiy Thirteen YearSy 

3rd cd. 284.] 

MUCHWA, s. Malir. Hind. 

mmhudy Tnachwd. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MUOKNA, 8. Hind. maXhndy 
[which comes from Skt. nuitikuna, ^a 
bug, a flea, a beardless many an 
elephant without tusks’]. A mate 
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elephant without tusko or with 
niaimentary tusks. These latter 
familiar ia Bengal, and still more so 
in Ceylon, where according to Sir S. 
Baker, ^ “not more than one in 300 
has tusks ; they are merely provided 
with short gi'u\»bers, projecting gener- 
ally about 3 itichas from the upper 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter.” 
(The Rifle and Hound, in Ceylon^ 11.) 
Sanderson (13 Yearn among the Wild 
Beasts of Jrzrfia, [3rd ed. 66]) says : “ On 
the Continent of India mucknas^ or 
el^hants horn without tusks, are de- 
cidedly rare . . . Mucknas breed in 
the herds, and the i)eculiarity is not 
hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author al^ states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in Mysf>re 
ana Bengal only 5 were mucknas. But 
the definition of a makhmf in Bengal 
is that which we have given, including 
those animals wliich possess only 
feminine or rudimenUiry tusks, the 
‘short grubbers* of Baker ; and these 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants. This may be 
partially due to a preference in 
purchasers.* The same author derives 
the term from mnkhy * face ’ ; but the 
reason Ls ohscure. Shakespear and 
Platts give tlie word as also applied to 
•a cock without spurs.* 

c. 1780. — “An elephant born with the left 
tooth only is reckoned sacrod ; with black 
epotfl in the mouth unlucky, and not saleable ; 
the mukna or elephant born without teeth 
is thought the beat.’* — Hon. R. Lindsay in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iit. 194. 

MUCOA, MUKUVA, n.p, Mai- 
ayal. and T^amil, mukkuvan (sing.), *a 
diver,* and mukkuvar (pi.). [Logan 
(Malabar, ii. (Boss. s.v.) deriviis jt from 
Drav. mukkuha, ‘to dive* ; the Madras 
Gloss, give.s Tam. muzhugu, with the 
same meaning.] A name applied to 
the fishermen of the western coa.st of 
the Peninsula near C, (^onn^rin. [But 
Mr. Ihringle (Diary, Ft. St, Geo. 1st 
8cr. iii. 187) points out that formerly 
as now, the word was of much more 
genera] appl icat i on. 0 r me i n a passage 
^oted below employs it of boatmen at 
^rikal. The use of the word ex- 


* Sir Qoorge Yule notes: *' 1 can distinctly call 
to mind 0 mucknaa that I had (I may have haft 
more) out of 80 or 40 elephants that pas^ through 
my handa.'* Thta would give 16 or «0 per cent, of 
mifdsuaf, but aa the atud Included females, the 
reeult would rather consist with Mr. Sanderson's 
6 out of 61 males. 


— .1 

tended as fat os and on 

the W, coast ; it was hot'^ to 

the extreme S.] It was among these, 
and among the corresponding class ol 
Parawars on the e^ist coast, that P. 
Xavier’s most noted labours in India 
occurred. 

l.'ilO. — “ The fourth claw are called 
Mochua, and these are hsherH."— rar<A«»na, 
142. 

1,525. — And Doin .hwio had secret aiieech 
with a married Christian whose wife and 
children were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom he arranged to give him 
200 pardaos (and that he gave him on the 
siiot) to set fire to houses Siat stood round 
the fort. ... So this Christian, culled 
Duarte Fernandes . . . put on a lot of old 
rags and tags, and powdered himself with 
.ashes after the fashion of ^f>£/7(e«(sec JOOEE) 

. . . also defiling his hair with a mixture of 
oil and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
regular whilst he tied under his rags 

a parcel of guiii.>owdor and pieces of slow- 
match, and so cuimmending himself to God, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the fort 
by night, and as the day broke, he came to 
certain huts of macuas, which are Hshermeu, 
and began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
of the joyues, i.e. prayers for their long life 
and health, and the conquont of enemies, 
and deliveries for their wotnenkind, 
and prosperity for their children, and other 
grand things.” — Correa, ii. 871 

1.552. — -Barron has mucuaria, ‘a fisher- 
man’s village.' 

1600. — “Thtjso who gave the liest recep- 
tion to the Gospel were the Macoas ; and, 
a.s they had no church in which t(» iissemble, 
they did in the fields and on the .shores, 
and with ^uch fervour that the Father 
found hiin.scif at times w-ith 5000 or 6000 
souls almiii him.” — Lncena, Vui{i da I*. F. 
Xa-tirr, 117. 

[c. 1610.- * “ Tho.«ie mariners are called 
MouooiB.” — Pyrard de Laiat, flak. So<^ 
i. 314.] 

1615. — ‘*Edixit ut Macuae omnos, id e.st 
vilissima plcbocula ct piscatu vivena, Chri.s- 
tian.a sacra Husciperent.”— ./urrir, i. 390. 

1626.—“ The Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Fishers . . . the men ’lliocuo.s, the w'uiuon 
Harlots, with whom they please. . . - 

— Pnrehas, PUgriuwje, 553. 

1677. — Uesolved “ bj raise the ratas of 
hire of the MrsuHns (sec MUBSOOL^ lioat- 
tnen called Macquan.” ' Ft, Cm. Cutuh., 
Jan 12, in AoUs and Kxts. No. i. 54. 

[1684.— “'Phe Maquas or Boatmen yo 
Ordinary Astralogors (str) for weather did 
. . , progiif>Hticate great Bains. . . 
Pringle, Diary, Ft. St, Uea., Ist scr. iii. 131.] 

1727.—“ They may marry into lower 
Trilies . . . and so may the Muckwaa, or 
Fiabem, who, 1 think, are ii higher trilio 
than the Potdtas (see POUA).” — -4, 
HamilUm, I. 310, [ed. 1744, i. 312]. 
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Hairos, 

Malahar, 

174^'^' nS^ilMOMf • o< Mi^Iim# 

wbo have ipooially thia buaiiieMf and, aa wa 
might aay, the excluaivo privilege in all that 
aonceroa aaa-faring."— i. 227-8. 

1746.—'* 194 Maoquan attending the sea- 
side at night . . . (P.) 8:8: 40/*-~Accou/ie 
of ExtraoT^'Miry ExpeitJifSt at Ft, St, David 
(India Office MS. Records). 

1760. — ** Fifteen nuumolat (see MUS- 
800LA.) accompanied the ships ; they took 
in 170 of the troops, besides the M^as, 
who are the black fellows that row them.** 
—Onue, ed. 1803, iii. 617. 

[1813.— "The Muckwaa or Blacuan of 
TeUicherry are an industrious, useful set of 
people ." — Forbeft Or, Mem, 2nd ed. i. 202.] 

MUDDAB, s. Hind, maddr^ Skt. 
manddra ; Calotropis procerUf R. Brown, 
N.O. Asdepiadaceae, One of the most 
common and widely diffused plants in 
uncultivated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the hark fibre is used for 
halters, &c., and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could be 
6upi)lied at that rate ; but the cost of 
collection has sUH)d in the way of its 
utilisation. The seeds are imliedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
This also has been the subject of ex- 
periment for textile use, but aa yet 
without practical success. The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are said to employ 
for infanticide. {Punjab Plants,) The 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through- 
out N. India. 


MUDDLE, 8. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever— perhaps 
too clever— little book quoted below'. 
The word does nut seem to he knowm, 
and was pn)l>ably a misapprehension 
of bndlee. [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs. Wyatt are unable to explain this 
word. The former does not remember 
hearing it. Both doubt its connection 
with TOdlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitation Tamil mude}\ “boiled 
rice,” mudet-paUiy “ the cook-house.”] 

18^-7. — ** Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of mnddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress."— Mad>tu,,38. 

,t **They always oome aooompanied 
by uoir Vakeels^ a land of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappen,-^their mnddlM in 

2 P 


short ; everybody here his a itmddl*, Ugh 
^}ow:*^DetUnfirom Madras^ 86. 

Mumr, 8. 

a. Ar. an expounder of 

the Mahommedau Law, the uUerer 
of the/aftoa (see FUTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kdd wbo 
carries oiit the judgment. In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company’s 
Courts in Bengal the reorganisation 
which substantially endured till 1882, 
w'e have fremient mention of both 
CkbuzieB and mufties as authorized ex- 
pounders of the Maliommedan Law ; 
but, though Eazls were nominally 
maintained in the Provincial Courts ^ 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
as Kasis became limited to quite 
dififerent objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the futiod 
in our District Courts svaa Maulavi, 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminia- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to any 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
as a living title by any Englishman 
surviving. (See GAZES, LA W-OFFUnfllr 
MOOLV&). 4,^ 

V 

b. A slang phrase in the army, fdr 
'plain clothes.’ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure. [It w'as perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dreasing - gown, smoking - cap, and 
slippers, which w'as like the Oriental 
dress of the Mufti who was familiar 
in Europe from his appearance in 
Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentiliomme, Com- 
pare the French m Pekin.] 

a.— 

1653.—" Pendant la tempeste vno femme 
Indfistaiii roourut sur notre bord ; vn 
Moofti Persan de la Secte des SchaX (aee 
8HEEAH) assista k cette derniere extr^itf^ 
liiy donnant eaperance d*vne meilleure vie que 
celle-cy, et d’vn Paradis, ok Ton auroit tm 
ce quo Ton peut desirer . . . etla fit dhanger 
de Secte. . . ."—/>< la Brntlayede-OouM^ ed* 
1667, p. 281. 

1674.—" Resolve to make a preMot to the 
(lovemors of Chanffulaput and PallaveFam, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Gtoloondab, for the marriage of the 
former with the daughter of the King's UttfUL 
or Churohman."— Fort Obasii,, 

Uaroh 36. In NoUm oed AeCt., No. i. 30. 
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1767.— 3d. You will not let the Gamy 
or Mnfty receive anything from the tenlinta 
unlawfully." — ColUciors* in 

L<mg, 511. 

1777.—“ The Caxi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 
nephew of Shabaz Beg Khan. . ; 

<m tke Patna CausCj quoted in 
Nuncomm' and hnpft/j ii. 167. 

1793.— “§ XXXVI. The Cauzios and 
Mums of the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauaies and muftiea of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, and 
shall not l)e removable, except on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Govornor-Geneml in 
Council that they are incapable, or have 
been guilty of misconduct. . . — Ren. IX. 

0/1793. 

^ 1856.— 

ink'st thou T fear the dark vizier. 

Or the mufti'a vengeful arm 1 " 

Bon Gaultier, The Cadi* a Daughter.^ 

MUGG, ii.p. Beiig. Magh. It is 
impo^isible to deviate without deteri- 
oration from Wilson’s definition of tliis 
obscure name : “ A name coTiimonly 
applied to the natives of Arakau, 
particularly those bordering on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the people of 
Chittagong.” It is beside the question 
of its origin or proper application, to 
say, as Wilson goes on to sfiy, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arakanese di.sclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a claas held 
in contempt, viz. the de.scendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali niother.s. The 
l»roper names of foreign nations in 
any language do not re^iuiie the 
sanction of the nation to wnoiu they 
are applied, and are often not recog- 
nised by the latter. German is not 
the German name for the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chine.se word, llie 
origin of the present word i.s very 
objure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note: “There 
is good rea.son to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maga, the name 
of the ruling race for jiiany centuries 
in Magadha (modern Behar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. For though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are several legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
who marries a native princess, and 


I whose descendants reign for a long 
period. 1 say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Jlfonf^. 
Martiny ii. 18 seqq.y* Tlie passage is 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedaii 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshippers, and it 8eem.<» 
possible that the 'word may have been 
Pers. magus.’ [See Risleyy 

Tribes a?u( CasteSy ii. 28 wo.] The 
Chittagong Muggs long furnisiied the 
beat class of native cooks in (>a1ciitta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota- 
tion below. 

1586.— “ThoMogen, which bo of the king- 
dom of Rocon (see ARAKAN) and Hame, V>e 
stronger than tho King of iSpara ; so that 
(^hatigam or Porto Gxunde (q.v.) is often 
under the King of Recon." — it. Fitch, in 
Hail. ii. 389. 

c. 1590. — (In a country adjoining Peguy 
** there are mines of ruby and diamond and 
gold ami silver and copper and petroleum 
and snlphur and (tho lord of that country) 
has war with tho triV)o of Magh about tho 
iiiines ; also wit^h tho tribe of Tipara there 
are battles." — *!?« (orig.) i. 388 ; fed. Jarntt, 
ii. 120J. 

c. 1604.-' “ Defmt of the Magh Rdjd. — 
This short-sighted . . . boimmo elated 
with tho extent of bis treasures and the 
number of his elephants. ... lie then 
openly rebelled, and assembling an army at 
8uuiirg4nw laid seigo to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . Kajd MSn Singh . . . dcsfniiched 
a force. . . . These soon bnmght the Magh 
RAj^ and all his forces to action . . , regard- 
less of the nuinbcr of his boats and the 
strength of his artillery." — IndyatuUah, in 
Eiiiot, vi. i09. 

1638.— Submission of Manck R^tf, the 
Mag lidjd frf (Chittagong," — Abdul’IIamid 
Lahorif in do. vii. 66. 

c. 1665. — “Ihcse many years there have 
always been in tho Kingdom of Jtaian or 
May (read Mog) some Portuguese, and with 
thorn a great number of their Christian 
Blave.s, and other Franguis. . . . Thai was 
tho refime of the Run-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, Cochin, Malague (see MALACCA), 
and all these other places which tho Portu- 
gucses formerly hold in the Indies .** — 
Bernier, E.T, p. 63 ; [od. Constable, 109J, 

1676.—“ In all Bengala this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but tho 
King of Mogue."— E.T. i. 8. 

1752.—“. . . that as tho time of the 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
the pinnace to oo with them by the end of 
next month." — In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810. — “In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes . . . that 
Magadha is the county of the people whom 
we call Muggl. . . . The term Mngg, ^ese 
people assured me, is never used by either 
themselves or by the Hindus, except when 
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iqieakiog the jargon oommonly called Hindu- 
stani by Europeans. . , Buchanan^ in 

£as(a*n. India, ii. 18. 

1811. — '^Huga, a dirty and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race.”— iSb/ryws, id. 

1866, — ‘‘ITiat vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mug 7 
TAc Davk BnngalfW, 389. 

MUGGXJB, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
wayar and Tnakar, from Skt. makam 
a aea-monster ’ (see MACABEO). The 
destructive broad-snouted cnKiodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Crocodilm hiporcat ns, 
now apparently subdivided iiiUj several 
sorts or varieties. 

1611. — “Alagatera or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match. . . .'^—ffawkihn, in 
PvrehaSy i. 436. llie word is here intended 
for magar-mats or machh, ‘ crocudile-tisli/ 

[1876.— See under NU2ZEB.1 

1878. — The muggur is a gn»»s plcb, and 
his features stamp him as low-bum. Uis 
manners are coarse.” — Ph. Jiohinjton, In ATy 
Indiaii Garden , 82-3. 

1879. — “ En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called aliigabirs, but that 
isa Diisnonier. It is the mugger . . . these 
muggers kill a good many )>copU\ and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking off the steersman with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterwards.” — 
Polfok, Sport, Ac., i. 168. 

1881.—“ Alligator leather attains by use a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
siigicient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and tbo qariaf (see 
GAVIAL) for file tanners and Icather- 
dresser-s of ('awnporc to cxj>eriinent upon.” 
— Pioneer Mail, April 26. 

UUOOBABm, n.p. Ar. maghrably 
‘western.* Tliis word, applied to 
western ATal)8, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be exjKicted, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddiii Mograbbin of Qurti- 
fin Duru'ard. From gharb, the root of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
]iTovince of Algarve, and both Spanish 
and Portugue.se have garbin, a west 
wind. [Tlie magician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghrahl, and to this 
day in Languedoc and Gascony Maug- 
rtwy is used as a term of cursing. 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, x. 35, 379). 
Muggerbee is used for a coin (see 
OUBBEB).] 

1663. — “ The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia and in 


Tartary (from which latter Avioena came) 
and this tongue they call Aiaffy; and that 
of our Moors they call Hagaral^, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West. . . — 

Garcia, f. 19v. 

MULL, s. A contraction of Mulli- 
gatawny, and applied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to the Madras Presidency, 
as Beng^ people are called 
and Bombay people Ducks or Be- 
nighted. 

{1837. — ‘ ‘ The Mulls have been excited also 
by another occurrence . . . affecting rather 
the trading than faKhionabIc world.” — Asiatic 
Journal, December, p. 261.] 

[1852. — . . residents of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madra.<$ are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated ‘ Qui Hies,* ‘ Ducks,* and 
‘Mulls.’ and Queries; 1st scr. v. 
165.1 

1860. — “ It y>5 anc darkc Londe, and ther 
dwellen ye CinvnierUin* whereof speketb 
liomerus PoeUi in his Od}isst‘ia^ and to thy^ 
Daye thei clepen Tenebrosi or ‘ ye Henyghted 
ffolko.' Bot thei clepon bemselvys Mnllys 
from Mufhgatamiee ys ane of theyr 

goddys from thei ben ysprong.*'— Ext, 
from a lately discovered MS. of Sir John 
[ Maundtrille. 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of this well-known soup is simply a 
i corruption of the Tamil milagu4annir, 
i ‘ pepper- water * ; showing the correct- 
ness of the popular !>clief which 
ascribes the origin of this e.xcellent 
article to Madras, whence— and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there — the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1784.— 

“ In vain our bard fate we repine ; 

Tn vain on our fortune w'o rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tawny wc dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners), in 
Seton-Karr, i. 18. 

[1823.— ... in a brasen pot was mulugu 
tanui, a hot vegetable soup, made chiefly 
from pepper and capsicums.”— JSToo/e, Mis- 
tions in, Madras, 2nd ed. 249.] 

MULMULL, s. Hind, malmal; 

Muslin. 

[c. 1590.— “Malmal, per piece . . « 4 R.” 
— riiw, ©d. Blochmann, i. 94.] 

Ye said Ellis told your Petitioner 
that he would not take 500 Pieces of your 
Petitioner's mulmulla unless your Peti- 
tioner gave him 200 Rups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do.'*— 
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r^iUon of Roeoodeet Weaver of Hugly, in 
IHarif, March 26 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 75]. 

1705.— et autre diversei 
■ortee de toilee . . . stinquerquee et lea 
belles mouaselines."— 78. 

MUNOHEEL, MANJEEL, & 

This word is proper to the S.W. coast ; 
Malayal. manfil^ inaneJialy from Ski. 
man^. It is the name of a kind of 
hammock-litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or dooly. It 
is substantially tlie same as the da«nd7 
of the Himalaya, but more elaborate. 
Correa describes but does not name it 

1561.—“. . . He came to the factory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoulders. 
These are made with thick canes, l)ent up> 
wards and arched, and from them are 
suspended some clothes half a fathom in 
width, and a fathom and a half in length ; 
and at the extremities pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole ; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
size 08 the cloth . . . the whole very splendid, 
and as rich as the gentlemen . . . may 
desire.**— Correa^ Three Voyagei^ &c., p. 199. 

1811. — “ The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
mvoeeded thither in manjaala.*’ — Buchanan^ 
IJhristian ReaearcKea, 2nd ed., 171. 

1819.— “Muncheul, a kind of litter re- 
■emblinff a sea^cot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole, with a moveable cover over the 
whole, to keep off the sun or rain. Six men 
will run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are necessary 
for the Ughtest palanquin.’* — Welak, ii. 142. 

1844. — “ Mimcheela, with poles complete. 

. . . Poles, Kunoheeb, Spare.”— 

Bimbay Code, Ordnance Nomencfatui'e, 

1862.—“ We . . . started ... in Mu&- 
iheeli or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and carried by six men, 
who kept up unearthly yells the whole time.” 
^Martham^ Peru and Indian 363. 

c. 1886.— “When 1 landed at Diu^ an | 
oAeer met me with a Muncbael for my use, 
▼is. a hammock slung to a pole, and pro- 
tected by an awning.’*- R. S, 
KeaUnge, 

Jl form of this word is used at 
Reunion, where a kind of palankin is 
called ** le muehy.” It gives a title 
to (pe of Leconte de Lisle’s Poems : 

e. 1868.- 

“ Sous uo nuage frais de claire mousseline 
Tons lee dimanchee au matin, 

Tu veMis k la ville en ttanohj de rotin, 

Phr lei limpet de la ooltiae." 

LeVmdkj. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms moBBiUa^ and madUUa. 


1810.—“. . . tanffM, que elles chamSo 
majdlas.**— if Hiuisr^ortf MUM, iii. 434. 

1880.— “The Portuguese (in Quillimanl 
seldom even think of mking the length or 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
machilla (pronounced masheela). This 
usually consists of a ^K>le placed utod the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned-looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top. hung all round with curtains. 
Each machilla reipiiroa about 6 to 8 bearers, 
who are all dreasod alike in a kind of 
livery.” — -i Jaurttey in. B. Africa^ \>y M, A* 
Pringh^ p. 89. 

MUNQOOSE, s. This is the popu- 
lar Anglo-Indian name of the Indian 
ichneumons, represented in tlie South 
by Mangiuia Mwujos (Elliot), or Her- 
pestes griaeiis (GeoitVoy) of naturalists, 
and in Bengal by Herpestes mdaccends. 
[Blanford \ \% miq.) recog- 

nises eight species, the “ Common 
Indian M ungoose” being descril)ed as 
Herpedes mungo.l The word is Telugu, 
mayigtsH, or mwigisa. In Upper India 
the animal is called neoldy or 

nyaul, Jerdon gives vmngde however 
as a Deccani and Malir. word ; [Platts 
gives it as dialectic, and very doubt- 
fully derives it from 8kt. 

‘moving quickly.’ In Ar. it is Wnf- 
’arils, ‘daughter of the bridegroom,’ in 
i Egypt kitt or kalt Fardun^ ‘Pharaoh’s 
cat’ {Burton, Ar. Nights, ii. 369]. 

1673.—“. . . a Mongooie U akin to a 
Ferret. . . Fryer, 116. 

1681.—** The knowledge of these antidotal 
herbs they have learnea from the Moang' 
gutia, a kind of Ferret.”— JTnejr, 116* 

1685.— ** They have what they call a 
Maa^pis, creatures something different from 
ferrets ; these bold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they once discover them never give 
up till they have killed them.” — Rihegrb, 
f. 66v. 

Bluteau pvea the following as a 
quotation from a Htdory of Ceylon, 
tr. from Portuguese into Frenclu pub- 
lished at Paris in 1701, p. 163. It is in 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Bibeyro. 

“There are persons who oharith this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is ill-tempered, for they prefer 
to be hitton by a nausnu to being kOfed by 
a make.” 

1774.— “He (the Dharma Raja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dqg anda MoBipMb 
which he Is vm fond oir^Bcgldilmry^ 
in Mwrkham^e 19et, 27« 
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1790. <— “ Hi* (Mr. QUm**) npertm^ftt* 
liave also eitablidied a rery ounou* fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mvagoosa, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snMss without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes . . . but that the mson of 
^nakea is, to this animal, innocent, —hotter 
in JJfe^ p. 40. 

1C29.— “II Moaci^ animale simile ad 
una donnola."— in de Ovhematts, St, 
dei Vicugg, Ital., p. !»9. 

ITONJEET, s. Hind, mafithy Skt. 
manjishtka; a dye-plant (RtlMa cordi- 
foliay L!, N.O. Oinchonaceae) ; ‘Bengal 
Madder.’ 

MUNNEEPOBE, n.p. Properly 
ManipUr; a qnasi-iiidependont. State 
lying Ijctweeii the British district of 
Cachar on the extreme east of Bengal, 
and the upper part of the late kiiigdoin 
of Burma, and iii fact including a part 
of the watershed l>etween the trihiitaries 
of the Brahmaputra and those of the 
Irawadi. The people arc of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid ai?i>ect, 
and the State, small and secliiderl ns it 
is, has had its turn in temporary con- 
<niest and domination, like alnuKSt all 
tile States of Indo-Ghina from the 
liorders of Aasain to the mouth of the 
Mekong. Like the other Indo-Chinese 
States, too, Manipdr has its royal 
chronicle, but little seems to have l>een 
gathered from it. The Uajas and people 
nave, for a period which .seems un- 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of Manipur by 
Alomnra, founder of the present Bur- 
mese ay nasty, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Government, and the conclusion 
of a treaty, in consi^^quence of which a 
body of British se.poys was actually de- 
spatched in 1763, hut eventually re- 
turned w:ithout reaching Manipur. 
After this, intercourse practically 
ceased till the perio<l of our first 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entere<l Cachar ; and British 
troo% ioined with a Maiiipurl force, 
expellea them. Since then a British 
officer has always been resident at 
Manipur, and at one time (c. 1838-41) 
a great deal of labour was expendea 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Maniptlr. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton^ (jhief-Commissioner of Assam, 
other British officers at ManjipOr, 
in the close of 1860» led to the indie- 


I tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak. The Maha* 
rSja^ whose abdication led to this 
ira^y, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min- 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called by a 
variety of names. Thus, in Bennell’s 
Memoir and iiiim of India it bears 
the name of Meckley. In Symes’s 
Narrativey and in maps of that period, 
it is Gassay ; names, botli of which 
have long disappeared fi‘om modem 
nia}>s. Meckl’Cy represents the name 
(Miikli?) by which the country was 
kiiowm in Ass;im ; Mogli (apparently 
a form of the same) was the name in 
Cachar ; Ka~se or Ka-lhd (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is the name 
by which it is known to the Slians or 
Burmese. 

1755.— “1 have carried my Arms to the 
co»jinf»ot China ... on the other quarter 
1 have reduced to my subjection the major 
>art of the Kingdom of Caisaj ; whose 
ieir I have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind you. . . Speci'h of A/ompra to 
Cujd. BaUr at MowrkithHr, IMirymple, Or* 
H^p, i. m. 

1759.— “Cattay, which ... lies to the 
, \. Westward of Ava. is a Country, so far 
j as I can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
j Kurope. . . — LetifTy dd. 22 June 1759, 

• in ihuL IIG. 

j [1762. — “ . . . the President sent the 
Board a letter which he had received from 
Mr. Verolst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had been made to him and 
his ('ouncil by the Rajah of Meckley to 
assist' him in obtaining redress . . . from 
the Burraas. ...” — Letter, in Whteltry 
Burly Bet’ordjy 291.] 

1763.— “Meckley is -a Hilly (Viuntry, 
and is bounded on the North, South, and 
Wcjst by large tracts of CouHe Motiniaint, 
which prevent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East* 
bv the Burainp<x)ta (seh BUBRAH- 
POOTER) ; beyond the Hills, to the North 
by Asam and Voting ; to the West Cashar •, 
to the South and East the Burma H Country, 
which lies between Meckley and China. . . . 
The BurampotAu is said to divide, some- 
where to the north of f*ooity, into two laige 
branches, one of which passes through 
Asam, and d<iwn by the way of Boceo, the 
other through PiX^NO into the Burma 
Country.’’— .4 rtf. oj Meckley^ by Nerher iJtoss 
Ooitern, in iMdrymple'i Or, Jiep,y ii. 477-478. 

„ “. . . there is about eeven days 

ptai/i country between MoneVpOOr nUtl 
Burajupoota, after crossing whioh, about 

* Here tlie KyendwenR. isTS|(Srdeds*abisiich 
6f the UrAhmspiitn. See ftuthsr on. 
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JMM im$, J*ngU md UilU, to tho in- 

bauted nirdw of tbe fiarmah country."-* 

JUd. 481. 

1793.—** . . . The first ridffe of mountains 
towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limit 
of the survey to the north ; to which I may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farther 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Meekle^. . . . The space between Bengal 
and China, is occupied by the province of 
Mecklsy and other districts, subject to the 
King of Bunnoh, or Ava. . . /l^aiie/rs 
Memoir f 295. 

1799.— (Referring to 1757). “Elated with 
success Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the Gaasayers. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to advance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Caasay, when 
information .arrived that the Peguers had 
revolted. . . Narrativef 41-42. 

„ “All the troopers in the King's 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 
much better horsemen than the Birmans.’* 
--Jhid, 318. 

1819. — “Beyond the [toint of Negraglia 
(see NEOBA18), as faras Azcn (seo ASSAJI), 
and even further, there is a small chain of J 
mountains that divides Aracan and Cassd 
from the Burmese. , . p. 33. 

1827. — ** The extensive area of the Bunuan 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have hoard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
roost considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, the Peguana or Talains, the 
Bhans or people of i^ao, the Cassayt or 
more correctly Kath€. . . — Crawfurd's 

JoumMf 872. 

1855.— “The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a large body of the 
population in the auburt» and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munzii- 
pooriana, or Kathd, as they are called by 
the Burmese. 

** These iieople, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who were carried oif in droves 
from their country by the Bumians in the 
time of King Meutaragyi and bi.s prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the cafiital, these people 
supply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to Ije manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such ta-sks any remune- 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain. — Ku/s, MLstion to Ava, 153-154. 

MUNSUBDAB. Hind, from Pers. 
warimhddTy *the holder of office or 
dignity’ (Ar«-man^). The term was 
nsed to indicate q^i-feudal dependents 
of the Mogul Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supplying a certain number of 


horse, fiOO, 1000 or more. In many* 
cases tbe title was but nominal, and 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
FMr. Irvine discusses the question at 
length and represents mawm by ** the 
word * rwnky as its object was to settle 
precedence and fix gradation of pav ; 
It did not necessarily imply the 
exercise of any particular ofiice, and 
meant nothing beyond tile fact that 
the holder was in the employ of the 
State, and bound in return to yield 
certain services when called upon.” 
{J.R,A.S., July 1896, pp. 610 seqq,^ 

[1617. — . . .slew one of them and 
twelve Maancipdares." T. Jtoe, link. 
Soc. ii. 417 ; in ii. 461, “ MancipdarieB." 

[1623. — “ . . . certain Officers of the 
Militia, whom they call MansubdAr."— P. 
delUi Valle^ Hak. Soc. i. 97.] 

c. 166,^).— “ SKansebdars are Cavaliers of 
Manufh, which is particular and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed as that of the 
Omrahs . . . they being esteemed as little 
Omrahs, and of the rank of those, that are 
advanced to that dignity." — /iernier, E.T. 
p. 67 ; [ed. Constahfr, 2V>\. 

1673.— “ Munsubdars or petty omrahs/* 
—Fryer, 195. 

1758.—“ ... a munsubdar or commander 
of 6000 horse.” — Orme, cd. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTBA, s. Ski. vmnira, * a text 
of the Vedas ; a magical formula.’ 

1612. — . . Trata da causa primeira, 
segundo os livros quo tom, chamados 
Terum Mandra tnole’^ {mantra-inula, mUla 
‘text Ciutfc/, Doc. V. liv, vi. cap. 3. 

1776.- Mantur— a text of the Shaster.” 
—Hashed, i/ode, p. 17. 

1817.—** . . he is said to have found the 

great mantra, spell or talisman.” — Mill, 
Hist, ii. 149. 

MUNTREE, s. Skt. Maniri. A 
mini.ster or high official. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin (q.v.). 

1810. — “When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the sem of Oandu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the liaja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the Rajah seated himself, the 
muntrles and high officers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank.*' — ^In a 
Malay’s account of Government llouso at 
Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
Orakam, p. 200. 

[1811.-**Huitri.’* SeeunderOEAMKAT. 

[1829.— ** The Maatrls of Mower prefer 
estates to peouaiory stipend, which givee 
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more eonseqaence in every point ot view.*’— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 150.] 

MUNZIL, R. Ar. manzil, ' descend- 
ing or alighting/ hence the halting 
place of a stage or march, a day% 
stage. 

1685. — “Wo wore able to reach 
Obdeon-deen (yo usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan 8 arai.”—//«; 7 «, UUiry, 
July 30; [Huk. Soc. i. *203. lu i. *214, 

manseill]. 

MUSCAT, n.p., properly MuAktif. 
A port and city or N.E. Aranda ; for a 
long time the capital of ’Omrin. (Sec 

IMAUM.) 

[1659. — “The Goverrmr of the city was 
Chah-Navaxo-kan . . . rk'scendod from the 
rinciont Princes of Machate. . . 

0(1. ConzUibte„ 73. J 

1673.—“ Muflchat.*’ See under IMAUM. 

MUSIC. There IS nu matter in which 
the seiitiimMiLs of tlic people of India 
<lilfer more from those of Englishmen 
than on tli.at of lunsir, and curiously 
enough tin* oue kind of Western music 
which they appre<‘ial-e, and stjem to 
cnj(>}r, is that of the hagpipe. This is 
te.stined hvOapUin Munro in the passiige 
ouoted helow ; hut it Wiis also shown 
auriiig Lord Canning’s visit to Lahore 
in 18^, in a manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of the present 
writers. Tlie escort c()nsisted of |)art 
of a Highland regiment. A veucrahle 
Sikh chief who heard the pipes ex- 
claimed : ‘ Tliat is indeed music ! it 
is like that which we henr of in 
^ancient story, whicli was so extpii.site 
that the hearers beimme insensible 
{hehotihy 

1780. —“The bagpipe ap]>ears also to be a 
favourite inatrumont among the native.s. 
They have ho taste indeml for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this iDatrument a whole day than 
to an organ .for ten minutes."— J/««roV 
iVarmffrr, 33. 

MUSK, s. We ^t this w’ord from 
the Lat. nnischns, Greek m^vxos, and 
the latter must have been got, i)robably 
through Persian, from the Skt.. mmfiJca, 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old Eiidish phrase ‘ a cod of 
musk.* The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that which 
we give from St. Jerome ; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetiusi of Amida (c. 540). In the 


quotation from Cosmas the word used 
ia ji6<rxot, and kastUri is a Skt. name, 
still, according to Boyle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himalaya. The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks uraor^^ov, 
which i.s an analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious. The Musk-deer 
(Moschtis moschifertUy L.) is found 
throughout the Himalaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extend.s east to the borders of 
Szechuen, and north to Siberia. 

c. 390. — “Odoria autem suavitas, etdiveraa 
ihyniiamata, etumomum, etcyphi, oenanthe, 
muscuB, ei peregrini muria f^llicula, quod 
diaaohitiK et amatoribus conveuiat, nemo 
nisi dissoliitus Jerome^ in Lib. 

Secund. ttdv* Jovtuianuvif ed. Vaflarsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 545.— “This little animal is the Musk 
{^w<rxoi)^ The natives call it in their own 
tongue KaffTovpi, They hunt it and shoot 
it. and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut this off, and thiB 
is the sweet smelling part of it, and what 
we call mtlAs'* --Comas Iiidi^opffuzt*s, Bk. zi. 

[“Munke commeth from Tartaria. . . . 
There U a certaine iHsast in Tartaria, which 
is wildo and big as a wolfe, which beast they 
take aliue, and beat him to death with small 
htanes yt his blood may bo spr^d through 
his whr>le Inxly. then they cut it in pieces, 
and take out all the bones, and beat the 
flesh with the bl<x>d in a mortar very smal, 
and dry it, and make purses to put it in of 
the skin, and the.se be the Cods of Muske.’* — 
Caesar Frfdrrickf in ffaki. ii. 372.] 

1673.— “Musk. It is l>est to buy it in 
the Cod . . . that which openeth with a 
bright J/(w4‘ colour is host." — Fryer^ 21 * 2 , 

MUSK'BAT, s. The popular name 
of tlie Sorex c4uruUscei%% Jeraoii, {Croci^ 
dura caerulra, Blanfordl, an aiiimal 
hiu iug iiiiich the figure of the common 
•shrew, hut nearly as large as a small 
hrowii rat. It diffu.ses a strong musky 
odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly iisserted to affect botUed 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdon judiciously observes, 
it is much more probable that the 
corks liave Inieu affected before being 
used ill bottling ; [and Blanford 
(MamnwUa, 237) writes that “the 
ab.surd story ... is less credited in 
India than ‘it formerly was, owii^ to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are not 
liable to he tainted.”] When the 
female is in heat she is often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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. . nil muolehi, ou porte- 
flatnlxmn, pour la nuit.”— S. de St. Pierre^ 
La Chaumiire Ithdienne^ 16. 

1809. — “It is universally the custom to 
drive out between sunset and dinner. 'Phe 
Muaalchees, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce a sin- 
gular and pleasing effect.*' — lA. Vahntia. 
1. 240. 

1813. — “The occu])ation of massaulchee, 
or torch-l)earor, although generally allotted 
to the village barber, in the purgannas 
under my charge, may vary in other dis- 
tricts.” — Forbes^ th\ Meni. ii. 417 : f2nd ed. 
ii. 43]. 

1826, — “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quickly returned at the 
bead of 200 men, accompanied by Mus- 
Balchees or torch - bearers. ” — Pandurang 
Hari, 657 ; [ed. 1873. ii. 69]. 

[1831.—“. . . a moflsolel, or man to light 
up the place.” — A Journal^ N.S. v, 197.] 

MUSSENDOM, OAP]^ n.p. The 
extreme eastern point of Arabia, at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Properly sneaking, it is the extremity 
of a small precipitou.s island of the 
name, which protrudes beyond tlie 
N.E. horn of 'Oman. The name is 
written Ma^dndim in tlie ina)» which 
Dr. ledger gives with liis H. of ^(hmn. 
But it is Rds Mamndam (or ])OSHibly 
Mtimndum) in the Mohit of 8idi ’Ali 
Kapudan \j. As. Soc. Bm., v. 459). 
Sprenger writes Mosandam (Alt, Geoy. 
Arabiens, p. 107). [Morier gives 
another explanation (see the quotation 
l)elow).] 

1516. — “. . , it (the coast) trends to the 
N.E. by N. 30 leagues until Cape Hocondon, 
which IS at the mouth of the Sea of Persia.” 
— BarboHL, 32, 

1553. — . . before you come bi Capo 
M 09 a n da i i, which Ptolemy calls Asahoro 
Axpov) and which .he puts in 23J'*, 
but which we put in 26® ; and hero termin- 
ates our first division” (of the Eastern 
Coasts).— Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha o cabo Asiiburo quo chamado 

Agora he Mo^aad&o dos navegantes : 

Por aqui entra o lago, que he fechado 

I>e Arabia, o Porsias terras abundantos.” 

Cattide^f X. 102. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold of Asa1j<>n the Hoad, now hight 

MoBandani, by the men who plough the 
Main: 

Here lies the Oiilf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

I»arts Araby from fertile Penda'i plain.” 


'fhe fact that the pc^t copies the misprint 
or mistake of Barros in AMboro, shows how 
he made use of that historian. 

1673.— “On the one side St. Jaques (see 
JABK) his Headland, on the other that of 
MuBSondoiifn appeared, and afore Sunset we 
entered the Straights Mouth,"— Fryer, 221. 

1727. — “The .same Chain of rocky Moun- 
tains continue as high os Zear, above Cape 
MuBenden, which Cape and Cape Jaques 
begin the Gulf of Persia.”— -4. IlamilUm, 
i, 71 ; [od. 1744, i. 73 J. 

1777.— “At the mouth of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads iuto the Persian 
gulph, lies the island of Gombroon” (I) — 
Ilagmitf tr. 1777, i. 86. 

[1808.— “Mnaaeldom i.s a still stron^r 
instance of the perversion of words, lue 
genuine name of this head-land is Mama 
Sf^tenieh, who w*a.s a female saint of Arabia, 
and lived on the s()ot or in its neighbour- 
hood." — Movirr^ Journey through Persia^ p, 6.] 

MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT, fi. Tlic^ surf boat usi*d on the 
Coromandel Cojisl ; of capacious size, 
and formed of planks sewn together 
with coir-twine ; the cmen joints being 
made good with a caulking or wadding 
•of twisted coir. The origin of the 
word is very obscure. Leyaon thought 
it was derived fnun “ nuxsonla . . . the 
Mahratta term for lish ” Liff, 

of Leydrn, 64). As a matter of fact 
I tlie Mahr. word for lish is mrlsoliy 
Konk. mdsvli. This etymology Is sub- 
stantially Hdoj)Ujd by B]>. Heber (see 
below) ; [and by the compiler of the 
Madras Glo»s., who gives Tel. vUimla^ 
Uiiid. inachhli]. Hut it may be that 
the word i^ some Arabic sea-term not 
in the dictionaries. Indeed^ if the 
term used by C. Fcderici (below) l)e 
not a clerical viTor, it sugge.sts a 
poasible etymology from the Ar. 
nuinad, ‘the fibrous bark of the ]>alm- 
tree, a rope made of it.* Another 
sugge.stiou is from the Ar.-magml^ 
‘Joined,* us opposed to ‘dug-out,* or 
canoes ; or ]>o.ssibly it may 1)C from 
mahffuly ‘ tax,’ if these boiits were 
subject to a tax. liastly it is possible 
that tlie name may be e.4)nnectcd with 
Masulipatam (q.v), where similar 
boats would .seem t-o liave been in use 
(.see Fryr.r^ 26). But thovse are conjec- 
tures. Tlie quotation from Gaspai'o 
Ikilbi gives a gocKl account of the 
handling of these boats, but applies 
no Tiaiiie to them. 

c. 1560.— “SpaventoBa cosa’^ chi u6 ha 
pill visto, riinbarcare e sbaroar le mBreontSe 
B le peraone a San Tomb . . . adopenma 
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certo barohette fatte aposta molto alte e 
larghe, ch* essi chiamano Hainidi, e muo 
fatte con tauole sottili, e cou corde iiottili 
I’usite inBiemo vna tauola con I'altro," kc. 

< there followa a very correct description of 
their use). — 1\ Ftderiei^ in Ramweia^ iii. 391. 

c. 1580. — where (Koffapatnin) they 
cannot land anything Imt in tne Macules of 
the same country .” — Rrimor e Houra^ kc,, 
f. 03. 

c. 1582. — **. . . There in always a heavy 
sea there (Sail Thorii<5), from bwcH or at(>rm ; 
so the merchandise and passengers are trails- 
iKirted from shipboarrl to the town by certain 
lioatB which are sewn with fine cords, and 
when they approach the beach, where the 
-s^ breaks with great violence, they unit 
till the perilous wave has post, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the next, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and .*^0 
run ashore ; and Vioing there overtaken by 
the waves they are carried still further up 
the beach. And the boats do not break, 
because they give in the wave, and liecause 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
Ixiiits stand upright on their bottoms.*’ — 
f/. f. 89. 

1673.— “i went ashore in a Mufisoola, a 
Hoat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
tiftermost of whom are Steersmen, using their 
PaddleH instead of a Itudder. The Ikiat is 
not strengthened wit h Knee-Timbers, as ours 
fire ; the bended Planks are »w.»wed t^igcther 
with Roj.>e-Yarn of the Cocoe, and calked 
with Jhmvutr (see DAMHEB) (a j»ort of 
Hesin taken out of the Seal, so artificially j 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.” — 
3f, ! 

ll677.-“Me8ulla8.’* SeeMUCOA.] 

1678. — -“Three Englishmen drow'nod by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
on board saved with the help of -the 
MttchikiJs’* (see MUCOAl. ~ATf. Rf. Ueo, 
Coiksfi,, Aug. 13. Notfitand AV/s., No. i. p. 78. 

1679. — “A MuBBOOlee being overturned, 
although it was very .smwith water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one cMcaping.** — Ihid* Julv 14. In No. 
ii. ji. 16. 

n683,— “ This Evening alsuit .seven a Chx'k 
u MuBBUla coming ashoar . . . was oversott 
in the Surf and all four drowned.”— Prhtiffr^ 
Diary, Ft, St. (ho. Istser. ii. 54.] 

1685. — “This morning tw'o MubooIeb and 
two Oatfamurani came off to ye Shippe.” — 
IlfulgcM, Diary, Feb. 3; [Hnk. Sixj, i. 182]. 

1760. — “A.S soon as the yawls and pin- 
nacoB reached the surf they dropped their 
graplings, and cast off the masoolas. which 
immediately rowed ashore, and landed the 
troops.”— Orma, iii. 617. 

1762. — “No European Iwat can land, but 
the natives make use of a IsDat of a particular 
c onstruction called a Mausolo,” kc.—MS, 
J^fUrr of Jam€$ Rennetl, April 1. 

[3778.—“. . . the governor . . . sent 
Also four XOBSlllaB, or countiy boats, to 
4Meommodate him. . . 182.] 


1783.— “The want of UaBBOOla boats 
(built expressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felt." — In Lift e/ (Joldtrooke, 9. 

1826. — “The masuli-boats (which- 
word is merely a corruption of *muchli/ 
fi«*h) have been often described, and except 
that they are sewed together with ooco-nut 
twine, instead of licing fastened with nails, 
they verv much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal l>oats ... on the Ganges.”’ — Hfbtr, 
ed. 1844, ii. 171. 

1879.—“ Madnis has no harbour ; nothing 
>>ut a long o})en beach, on which the surf 
dashe.H with tromciidous violence. Unlucky 
passengers were not landed there in the 
^^^dina^y sense of the term, but were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Masulah l>oats, and were occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if the said boa^ 
chanced to bo upset in the rollers.” — Saty. 
Rfdcw, Sept. 20. 

MUSSUCEl, s. The leathern water- 
Iwig, consisting of the entire skin of 
a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dre.ssed, which is carried by a hhulUi 
(see BHEESTY). Hin<l. ina^xaky Skt 
masaka. 

;1610.— “MuBBOcke.” See under RUPEE. 

(1751.--“ 7 hands of MuBUk” (probably 
meaning PAiVi#).— In Ytth^ Hedgu' lyiury, 
Hak. Soc. II. xi.) 

1842. — “Might! it be worth while to 

try the ex})eriroent of having ’muBBUCkB* 
ni;ulc of waterproof cloth in England?”— 
S.v G. Arthur, in Jnd. Adm. of lAtni Efhn- 
Uf rough, 220. 

MUSSULMAN, ad j. and s. Mahom- 
inedaii . M uslim, ‘ resigni ng * or * sub- 
mitting^ («c. oneself to (.lod), is the 
name given by Mahoninied to the 
Faithful. The Persian plural of this is 
Mndimdn, wliich api»parfs to have been 
adopted a r-ingubir. and the word 
Mndiman or Afas«/m/r?< thus formed. 
[Others explain it as either from Ar. 
pi. Mtudimln, or from MuAlim-many 
Mike a Muslim/ the former of wdiicli 
is adojited by Platts as most probable.] 

1246. — “ Intravimus tenram BiBemiillO- 
rum. Isti homines lingruam Comanicam 
kKjuelmntur, ct adhuc loquuntur ; sed legepa 
Sarracenonini tenunt.” — Piano Curpini^ in 
Rfx. dr Vouagejf, kc. iv. 750. 

c. 1540,—“ . . . di-Mse por tres vexes, AoA, 
hiiah, htfah, iah Mutmnval ro^l kodak, o 
MaBBOleymoeiiB c homts fvjtoo da santa ley 
de Mafiimedr.*'— Pinto, ch. lix. 

15.59.—“ Although each horde (of Tartars) 
has its proper name, f,g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; yet 
do they hold it for a grierous insult and 
reproach to be called andfltyled Turkt; they 
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wish to bo stTled BMonuuiii and by this 
name the Tiirlui also desiiw to be stylM.*' — 
NerbtrHein.f in Ramuaioy ii? f. 171. 

1 hATO noted here before that if 
any Christian will become a Busorman, . . . 
and be a Mabumetan of their religion, they 
give him any gifts . . — A. /Sltairdt in 

Eakt. i. 442.1 

c. 1580. — “Tutti sopradetti Tartari segni- 
tano la fede de* Turchi et alia Turchesca ere* 
done, ma si tegono a gran verg^na, o motto 
si corrociano Tesser detti Turchi, secondo che 
air incontro godono d’esser Besumutlii, cioh 
gate eletta, cbiainati.*’ — iJescrittioiie d*>fia 
^rmatia Evropea del niagn. oaval. 
UvagninOf in Jtamusio, ii. Ft. ii. f. 72. 

1619.—'*. . , i Musulmajii, cio^ i sal* 
vati: che cosa pazzamente si chiamano fra 
di loro imaomettani. defla ValU^ i. 794. 

„ ** The precepts of the Moslemons 

are flnrt, circumcision . . ." — OcLltriei moniki^ 
in Purchus, ii. 1504. 

1653. — '* . . . son infanterie d'lndistannis 
Haiunilxiuuis, ou Indiens de la secte des 
Sonnis .” — De la BoaHayedt-Gniiz^ ed. 1657, 
233. 

1673. — " Yet here are a sort of bold, lusty, 
and moat an end, drunken Beggars of the 
Mufalemen Oast, that if they see a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a stately horse 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilio's 
with God Almighty, and interrogate him, 
Why he suffers him to go a Foot, and in 
Ra^s, and this Cofery (see CAFFEB) (Un- 
believer) to vaunt it thus 1 ” — Fryer ^ 91. 

1788. — ** We escape an ambiguous termina- 
tion by adopting Moslem instead of Husnl- 
man in the plural number.*’— pref. 
to vol. iv. 

HITST, adj. Per.s. mo-sf, ‘drunk/ 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

[1882.— ** Fits of Most differ in duration 
in different animals (elephants) ; in some 
they last for a few weeks, in others for oven 
lour or five months.” — Sarulerson, Thirteen 
Year$, 8rd ed., 59. j 

MUSTEES, ME8TIZ, &c., s. A 
half-caste. A corruption of the Port. 
matifOy having the same meaning ; “a 
mixling ; applied to human beings and 
animals bom of a father and mother 
of different species, like a mule” 
(Bluieau) ; French, rn^is and mdtif. 

1546. — “The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Diu) ordered 
that all the nu^i^OS who were in Dio should 
be ins^bed in the Book, and that pay and 
sabriatenoe should be asnaned to them, — 
inbjeeft to the King's conflnnation. For a 
■^MWtion had been sent to India that no 
iMitigo of India should be given pay car 
^ sabetetenee : for, as it was laid down, it wot 


their duty to serve for nothini^, seeinfp that 
they had their houses and hentages in the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it." — Correa, iv. 680. 

1552.—“ . . . the sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused immediately to nther 
aboxit them a nxunber of the natives, Moore 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appearance, and some of them only swarthy^ 
as being ml8tl90S.'*—^amw, 1. ii. 1. 

1586.—*'. . . che se sono nati qua 'di 
donne indiane, gli domandano mestm." — 
Sassettif in iJe OubemutiSf 188. 

1588. — *' ... an Interpretour . . . which 
was a Mostiso, that is halfe an Indian, and 
halfe a Purtugall.” — Candishy in Dahl, iv. 337. 

c. 1610. — Le Capitaine et lea Merchands 
estoient Mettilb, lea autres Indieua Chris- 
tiani8ez."--/^yror£i de Laval^. 165 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78 ; also see i. 2401 This author has 
also MdtifB (ii. 10 ; THak. Soc. i. 373]), and 
again : ** . . : quails appellont MeUces, 
e’est h dire Metifs, meslez " (ii. 23 ; [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 38]). 

,, *' le vy vne moustre generalle de 

toui> les Habitans |K>rtans anmea, tant 
Portugais que Meticcs et Tndiens, and ac 
trouuerent environ 4000.”— 362. 

[161.5. — ** A Meatiso came to demand imih- 
sage in our junck .” — (Jockeys Duiryy Hak. 
Soc. i. 216.] 

1653. ~*(At Goa) “ I.168 HeitisBOB sent de 
plusieura sortes, mais fort mcMprisea des 
Bainols ot Oastissos (see CABTEE8), parce 
qn’il y a eu vn peu de sang noir dans la 

S eneration de leurs ancestres ... la tacho 
'auoir cii pour ancestie une Indienne leur 
dexneiire iuaques h la centieMme generation : 
ils peuuent toutesto^s estre soldata et Capi- 
I taines de fortcresses ou de vuisseaux, a'lls 
I font profession de suiure les armbs, et s’il.s 
se iettent du costd de TEglise ils peuuent 
estre Lecteurs, mai.s non Prouinciaux.”-- 
[ De In Buullaye-U-OmZy ed. 1657, p. 226. 

c. 166,5. — “And, in a word, Betigale is a 
I country abounding in all things ; aud 'tU 
for this very reason that so many Partu- 
I guene, Mestlcks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.” — Bernier, E.T. 140; [ed. 
Canatahffy 438]. 

[1673.- “ Beyond the Outworksdiva^ few 
Portugal.^ MustoroM or BliatenulOM/’— 
Fryer, 57.] 

1678.— “Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear office * in this Garrison, and shall 
have no more pay than 80 faUiina per 
mensem, as private centinalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portugues nation, as Boro- 
Mans, Musteeaes, aud TopOMM, is from 
70 to 40 fhaoiUf per mensem."— rirfiefet aneC 
(hxlertt , , , of Ft. St, Geo., Madraspatam. 
In Nofet and RxU., i. 88. 

1699.— “Wives of Freemen, MuitoOf/’— 
Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast,, 
in Wkuler, i. m 

1727.—“ A poor Seaman had got a ptotty 
Muiiilea Wife."— ri. DamUton, ii. ICT; [ea. 
1744, ii. 8]. 
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Eloped from the iiervice of his 
MistreM a Slave Boy a^ed 20 years, or 
thereaboats, pretty white or colour of 
Unity, tall and slinder.”— //icibv*s Bengal 

Oautu^ Feb. U. 

1700. — “August 13th. . . . Visited by ap‘ 
fxnntment . . . Mrs. Carey, the last survivor 
of those unfortunate persons who were im^ 
prisoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
This lady, now iifty-eight years of ago, os 
she herself told nie, is ... of a fair Mesticia 
oolour. . . . She confirmed all which x^r. 
Holwell has said. . . It/ Thomas 

Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
of Major-Generals John Theophilus and 
A. H. £. Boileau, R.IS. (Bengal)), quoted in 
£choes of Old Calcutta, 34. 

1834. — “You don't know these Baboos. 

. . . Most of them now-a-days have their 
Milteesa Beeheee, and their Moosulmaunees, 
and not a few their Cirra Beebees likewise." 
— Tht Baboo, Ac., 167-168, 

1868.— “These Meitizas, as they are 
termed, are the native Indians of the Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
|>erhaps been milled with that of their 
Bfianish rulers. They arc a very exclusive 
people . . . and have their own places of 
amusement . . . and Meatisa tialls, to 
which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country,"— 
of a NainralUt, p. 2116. 

MtrSTE£.s. A pattern, or a sample. 
From Port, moalra (Span, rntieslra, Ital. 
mostra). The word is current in C^ina, 
as well as India. , See JFelL^ IVtlliame^B 
Guide^ 237. 

c. 1444.—“ Vieroo as nossos Gal^ por 
commisaSo sua com algunas amOBtrai de | 
a^ncar da Madeira, de Sangue de Drogo, e 
de outras cousas." — Cadamosta, Xacegofdo \ 
primeira, 6. 

1563.—“ And they gave mo a mostra of 
amomutn, which 1 brought to Goa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
oompored it with the drawings of the 
simples of Dioecorides." — Oarcia, f, 15. 

1601. — “Musters and Shewos of Gtdd." — 
Old Trand, of Galvano, Hak. Soc. p. 83. 

1012. — “A Moore came alKx>rd with a 
miiste of Cloves." — Sara, in Purchat, i. 357. 

[1612-13. — “Mostrais.” Bee under 

COBOE.] 

1673.— “Merchants bringing and receiving 
Muit«n.*’-FVyer, 84. 

1702.—“. . . Packing Stuff, Packing 
Materiala Mustm." — Quinquepartite In- 
denture, in ChaHtTB of tki EJ, Co., 325. 

1727.— “He advised me to send to the 
King . . , that t designed to trade with his 
Subjects . . . which I did. and in twelve 
Iteys received an Answer that 1 might, but 
dsMred me to send some persou up with 
Mvaton of all my Goods. —it. HemJlim, 
ii.a00;[ed.l744]. 


0. 1760.—“ He (the tailor) never measures 
you ; he only asks moffer for muster, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern."— /vev, 52. 

1772.— “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay most be written to, to send round 

Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and B^bay."— 
PnWit Travels, i. 39. 

[1846.— “The above muster was referred 
to a party who has lately arrived from 
. . . England. . . Bart, Soe., 

in Watt, Econ. Diet, vi. pt. ii. 601.] 

MUTLUB, fl. Hind, from Ar. niof- 
lah. The Ar. from uiUih^ ‘he aikefi/ 
]>ro]>er)y means a question, hence 
intention, wish, object, &c. In Angli>- 
Indiaii use it always means * purpose, 
gist,' 'tnd the like. Illiterate natives 
i>y a common form of corruption turn 
tfie word into matbaL In the Punjab 
Uiis occurs in printed books ; and an 
adjective is formed, mcUbalt^ ‘opinion- 
and the like. 

MUTT, MUTE, s. Skt. matha; a 
sort of convent ivhere a celiliate 
priest (or f»ne making such profession) 
lives with disciples making the same 
profession, one of whom becomes his 
successor. Buildings of this kind, are 
very common all over India, and some 
I are endowed with large estates. 

[1856.—“. . . a Gosaeen’s Mut in the 
ne^^bourhood . , tof Mdld, ed. 1878, 

1874. — “The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but has auchorage places and heed-quarters 
in the maths."— Ga/c. Review, cxvii. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, s. (t.e. ‘ Mutton- 
flesh.') Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton.' 

MUTTONGTE, s. S^-Hind. rm- 
taugai, a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
ruption of the Eng. word. 

MUTTRA^ ^ P' ^ ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agi^ The name is 
Mathura^ and it appears in Ptolmy 
as M58evpa if rSw OeQv, The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities; 
see. under MADURA. [Tavernier (ed. 
BaUy ii. %40) calls it MatuXAr And 
Bernier (ed. VondabU^ 66X IbtlUM*] 

IIUXAPABAP, n.p. 
MobdMbadt A name tlmt ofteii ooiofi 
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in books of the 18th century. It per- 
tains to Uie same city that lias latterly 
been called Murskiadhdd^ the capital 
of the Nawabs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
town MakmddhCid is stated by Tiefen- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal^ Murshid Knli 
Khiin (also called in English histories 
Jafier Khan), moved the seat of Govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Muxudavad in tlie English 

records down to 1760 {Sir IV. TV. 
Hunter). 


[c. 1670.--**Hade8OU Bazarki/’in Taver- 
nier, ed. Ba/t, i. 132.] 

1684, — “Dec. 26. — Jn yo morning I went 
to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced mo 
when 1 came near him, oii(|uired of my 
health and hid me we1cr>nio to Muzoodavad. 
, . .” — hlaru, H;ik. Soc. i. 59. 

1703-4. — “The Hrst act of the Niiwab, on 
his return to Bengal, was to change the 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad to Moor- 
shudabad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace ... to 
render it the capital <if the Province.” — 
BteKart, H. of Brvgal. 30P 

1726. — “Mozadabath.”— ' VahnUju, 
rom., kc,, 147. 

1727. —“ Muzadabaud i- but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazar), a Place of much 
greater Antirpiity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the uncient name of 
MujradaOand bos been changed ff)r Bajuh- 
mal, for above a t’enlury.” -- .1. HamHUm, 
ii. 20 ; [ed. 1744J. (There is great confu.sion 
in this.) 


1751. — “I have heard that Ram Kisson 
Seat, who lives in Calcutta, has carried gWKls 
to that place without paying the Uuzidavad 
Syro (see 8AYER) Chowkey duties. I am 
greatly surprised, and .'?cna a (’hubdar to 
bring him, and de.sire yon will bo sjxiody in 
delivering him over.”- -Letter from 
Atlyverdi Cann to the Prest. of Council, 
dated Hozidavad, May 20. 

1753. — “ En omettant quelqnes lieux de 
moindre consideration, jo m’arr<';td d'abt^rd 
h HoCBudabad. Co nom signifle villo do la 
monnoio. Et en efTet e’est Ik oh se frap^ 
cello du pays ; et un grand faiixbourg de 
cette vtlle, appel6 Awing<m^e, est In residence 
du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bei^aloprcsquo 
souverainement,” — DAnvilh, 63. 

1756. — ‘LThe Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Hoi well and the 
two other prisoners to be sent to MnzE' 
daTWl."-C&^, iii. 79. 

1732.—“ You d^and an account of the 
East Indies, the MoguPs dominions and 
XlUftdaliad. ... I imagine when you 
iMle the abpve requisition that you did it 
tRltjb a view rather to try tny knowledge 


than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muzadabad is as far from Madras, ea 
Constantinople is from Glasgow.'*— T. Munro 
to his brother William, in life, kc. iit. 41. 

1884. — It is alleged in a passage in- 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie's interesting 
memoir of her husband, Btormt and Suv^ine 
of a Soldier* e Life, that “Admiral Watson 
used to sail up in his sbi]:>s t«j Moorshedabad." 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
So far as [ can trace, it does not appear 
that the Admiral’s Hag-shin ever wont 
above Chandernogoro, and the largest of 
the Hcni to Hoogly evou WM thO 

Bridgeiratn' of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
Heet appears to have gone higher. 

MUZBEE, s. The name of a class 
of Sikhs originally of low caste, vulg. 
mazbly apparently ma^habl from Ar. 
mazhnb, ‘religious belief.* Cunningham 
indeed says that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahomniedan- 
ism {History, p. 379). But this is not 
the usual application now. [“Wlien 
the sw»*epers liave adopted the Sikh 
faith they are known as Mazhabls. 
. . . Wlien the Chuhra is circum- 
cised and becomes a Mibsulinaii, he is 
known as a MumlH or a Kotdna** 
{Machujan, Panjah Census Rep., 1891, 
p. 202).] The original corps of MtlZ' 
bees, now represented hv the 32nd 
Bengal N.I. (Pioneers) was mi.sed 
atiimig tlie. men labouring on the 
Barec Doah Canal, 

lH:>S.-“On tb.) 19th .June (18.57) I ad- 
vocated, in tho search for new Military 
classes, the raising of a corps of Muzzu- 
bees. . . . The idea wan ultimately carried 
out, and improved by making them pioneers.” 
— Lflur from Col, II. B. KdwanUs to II. 
Montgomf'ry, Ksg., March 2J1. 

„ “To the same de.stinatioii (Delhi) 
was sent a .strong corps of Muzhubee (low- 
castc) Sikhs, uumV>ering 1200 men, to serve 
as pioneers.” -J,Hterfrom R. Ten} pie, Serre- 
tarif to Punjab (Jovt., dd. Lahyre. May 25, 
1808. 

MTDAN, MEIDAUN, s. Hind, 
from Pers. maiddn. An open .space, 
ail e.splanade, parade-groun(i or green, 
in or adjoining a town ; a jnar:za (in 
the Italian sense); any open plain 
with grass on it ; a chtiutpXn (see 
CEUCAKE) ground ; a 1>attle-Iield. In 
Ar., usually, a hipp<j<lroiue or race- 
course. 

c. 1330. — “ But the brethren were mean- 
while brought out to tho Medaa. tho 
piazza of the City, where an excoediim great 
fire had ho&n kindled. And Friar llioiiuie 
went forward to caet himself into the fire, 
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but as he did so a oortain Saroceu caught 
him by the hood . . ,**-^Friar Odonc, in 
Cathay, 63. 

1618.—“ When it is the hour of coro|>Unes, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
time for the promenade, and every one goes 
on horseback to the meidaB, which is always 
kept clean, watered by a numV>er of men 
whose business this is, w'ho water it carrying 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and v'ery cool.’' — 

d^t/a Valle, i. 707, 

c. 1665.—“ Celui (Quorvansera) des iltran- 
gers est bien plus spiiciciix qne I’autre et est 
(}imrr^, et tous deux font face aii MeidAJL” 

^Theeenot, v, 214. 

1Q70. — “ Before thi« house is a great 
square meldan or pnunenado, planted on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows.” 
— Andriesz, 35. 

1673.—“ The Midan, or o]ion Space before 
the Caun’a Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
JMatzo, with real not V^elied (’loiaters.” — 
Fi yer, 249. 

18*28. — “ All this was done with as much 
coolness and preci-^ion, as if he had been at 
exercise uixjn tbo niaidauil.‘''*-77tfi Kuzzrf- 
htisli, i. 2*2o. 

[1859. -“A 24-i)Ound howitzer, hoisted on 
to the maintop of the Shannon, kwked 
menacingly over tbo Maidan (at Calcutta) 

. .” — (iiijfhani, Xan'ative of Ld. hlyui9 
Mimon^ i. 60. 

M7NA, MINA, .s. Hind. 
Ttuiind, A nain<* apjdioil to several 
birds of the family of starlings. The 
eoinmon myna is the Acridotheres trislis 
of Linn. ; tliesmitheni Hill-^lyjia istho 
Gracula, als<j Kulaht^s relifjiffsa Linn. ; 
the Northern Hill-Myna, Kalabrfi inter- 
metlid of Hav (see JntUm's II, nh, ii. 
Pt. i. 325), 337, 330). Of both the 
tir.st and Iasi it may he n-ihI that they 
are among the most teachable of 
imitative birds, articulating words 
with great distinctness, and without 
Polly's nasal tone. We linve heard a 
wild one (])rohably the hist), on a 
tree in a field, spontaneously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the bla(‘k 
fMirtridgCi from an adjoining jnngle, 
with unmistakable truth. There is 
a curious description in Aelian (/>« 
Nat, An. xvi. 2) of an ln<linn talking 
bird which we thougiit at one time 
to l>e the Myna; but it seems to be 
nearer the Shain&, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 
(Mr. M‘Crindle {hivadon of India, 186) 
18 in favour of the Myna.] 

[1590. — “The Mynah is twice the size of 
the Shdrak, with glossy black plumage, but 
with the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates the human voloe and speaks with 
geat distinctness.” — /ta, ed. JarreU, iii. 

1631.— Joe. Bontius de<«cribo5 a kind of 
Myna in Java, which he calls Fica, sm 
ptdius Stumus ItuliniA. “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and oil a stipulation that the beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
uvi» /iesRiimt immediately began to ebaunt; 
Orang XasumnL cntjor mavam Inihi ! i.e. *Dog 
of a Christian, eater of .‘«winet”* — Lib. v. 
cap. 14, p. 67. 

[l6()4.— ‘Hn the Duke’s chamber there is 

a bird, given him by Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, 

, comes from the East Indys, black the 
greatest part, w’ith the flnest collar of white 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
neyea like the horse, and other things, the 
bust almost that ever I heard bird in roy 
life.”— yVpyy, liianf, Aj»ril25. Prof. Newton 
in Mr. Wheatley’s *ed. (iv. 118) [s inclined to 
identify this with the Myna, and notes that 
one of the earlie«t figures of the bird is by 
KIe.*vziir Albin {Sat. Jllft, of Brniit, ii, pi. 38) 
in 1738. 

[1703. — “Among singing birds that 
w'hich in Bengali is called the MilUtW is 
the only one that cornea within my know- 
ledge.”— In VnUf JMges' IHary^ Hak. Soc. 
ii. cccxxxiv ] 

1803. — “During the whole of oiir stay two 
minahs were talking almost incessantly, to 
tho great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what they said, and praised their 
talent^. Iter hookah tilled up the interval.” 
^Ld. VaUntin. i. 2*27*8. 

1813 — “ The myneh is a ^cry entertaining 
bird, hopping a>)out the bems’o, and articu- 
lating 'several words in the manner of the 
starling.”— /brics, Or. Mrru. i. 47 : 12nd ed, 
i.32.1 

1817. — *‘ Of all birds the chiong (miner) is 
the most highly prized. L 260. 

Iv875.— A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed tho adornments of the 
veranda. ”—7’//' lulrvitmiy ch. xii. 

1878. — “ITie myna has no wit. . . . His 
only way of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of it.s tail and pull it out of its hole, — 
generally breaking it in the middle and 
losing tho bigger half.”— Hobinsan, In 
My Indian, Carden, 28, 

1879. —** So the dog went to a maini, and 
«iid : * What shall 1 do fo hurt this cat ! * ” — 
Miss Stoles, Indian Fairy Tales, 18. 

,, ‘*. . . benoath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynafl perked 
and picked. 

Tho nine brown sisters chattered in the 
thorn ...” 

K. Ai'iiold, The Light of Asia^ Book. i. 

See SEVEN SISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many ! 


MYBOB AL AN, s. A name applied 
to certain <h*ied fruits and kemw of 
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M^ringent fiawir, but of severaf 
species, aud nW even all belonging 
to the same Natural Order, which 
were from an early date exported from 
India^ and had a high reputation in 
the medieval pharmacopoeia. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine ; though 
they seem to have disappe^ired from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanbur}' and Fliickiger^s great work, 
the PluiTwamjra'phia, They are still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 
but for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
in phariuacy. 

It is not ipiite clear how the term 
myrobalan, in this sense, came into use. 
For the people of India do not seem to 
liave any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group ; nor do the j 
Arabic dictionaries attbrd one either 
(but see further on). MvpopdKapos is 
spoken of by sointi ancient authors, 
e,g. Aristotle, Dioscoridea and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unoounected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had probably been ‘ preserved m the 
laboratories, ami was applied by some 
early translator of the Arabic writers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 

! )roduct8. Though we have said that 
so far as we can discover) the diction- 
aries afford no word with the compre- 
hensive sense of Myrobaldti^ it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, w'ho is 
trustworthy, says explicitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom he had coii- 
.sulted applied to the whole class the 
name det^, a w’^ord which we cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for alele^, i.e. thlilaj. 
The last word may perhaps be taken 
as covering all myrobalans ; for accord- 
ing to toe Glossa^ to Rhazes at 
I^eyden (quoted by Dozy, Suppt. i. 43) 
it applies to the KdbvM^ the yellow^ 
and toe black (or Indian), whilst the 
EmbUe is also called Ihlilaj amlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Report'^ ccxcyi.) we 
have entries of 

** Hulela (Myrobalan). 

BuUla (Bellerick ditto). 

Amla (Emblica Phylianthus)/* 


* One of them ft gedenlly Identified with the 
need! of iferiauia pUrygoepirma-^ eee HORSB 
RADISH TREE- the fien-nate of old writen, 
and affiMndlDg Oil eS An, uied ae a taaalf In 
neclkiBMvy. 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
pharmtacopoeia were five, viz. ; — 

(1) The Emblic myrobalan; which is 
the dried astriiment fruit of the 
Anwald, dnwld of Hind., the Emblica 

£ naliB of Qaertner (Phyllanthus 
L., N. 0. Euph^rbiaeeae), 
The Persian name of this is dmlah^ 
but, as the Arabic arrUaj suggests, 
robably in older Persian amla^y ana 
ence no doubt Emblica. Garcia says 
it was called by the Arab physicians 
emhekfi (which we should write 
ambaljl). 

(2) The Belleric Myrobalan ; the fruit 
of Terminalia Bellerica^ Ro.xb. (N.O. 
(Jombretaceae\ consisting of a small 
nut enclosea in a thin exterior rind. 
The Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar 
is balilij ; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna helileai; and in Persian it is 
called hdll onohalila. Garcia says the 
Arab physicians called it beleregi 
{bnlirijy and in old Persian prolMibly 
halirig) which accounts for Bellerica, 

(3) The Chebulic Myr<d)a!an; the 
fruit of Terminalia Cfiebulay Roxb. 
The derivation of this name which we 
have given under CHEBULI is con- 
firmed l)y the Persian name, which is 
Hallla-i-Kdbitli, It can hardly have 
l>een a product of Kabul, but may 
have been imported into Persia by 
that route, whence the name; as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia wiys these inyrobalans were 
called by his Arabs quebuUji. Ibn 
Haitt.ar calls them halllajy and many 
of the authorities whom he ([notes 
specify them as Kabuli. 

(4) and (5). The Black Myrobalany 
otherwise called ^IndiaUy and the 
YelUnv or Citrine. Thest;, according 
to Royle (Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicincy pp. 3G-37), were lioth 
products of T, Chebula in different 
states ; but this does not seem quite 
certain. Further varieties were some- 
times recognised, and nine are said to 
l)e specific in a paper in an early vol. 
of the Philos. Transactions.* One kind 


* Thin article we have boeit unable to find. t>r. 
Hunter In il«. Sts. (xi. 182) quotes fttna a Psnlan 
work of Mahommed Hosafn Shirfiai, eoBUBiiiil- 
oated to him by Mr. Golebrooke, tba namot of 
6 varieties of HatUa (or Myrobalan) as aflbntsd 
In diirereni stages of matunty by ths TermUutUu 
Ckebvia:-^l. H. 2\ra. when Just set (finom Zim, 
cummin-seed). 2. tt. Jmel (from Js». barl^)^ 
8. or kimOl (The Black M.X 4. E. Cktat. 
0. H. or Yellow. C if. ZdM, the BMtUre 
flrolt (Bee Dr. Mufimy'o ardele Ja Ifog, 9m* 
DieL vL pu Iv. SS ssff. J 
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called 8%n% or Chinese, is ine^tUoned 
hy one of the authorities 
Ilaitkar, quoted below, and is inferred 
to by Garcia. 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said 
to be extolled by Charaka, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek authors, referred to by Royle, 
also speak of a crirubi nation of different 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryphera or 
Trjfphala; a fact of grefit interest. 
For this is the triphda (* Three-fruits *) 

« of Hindu medicine, which ap])ears in 
AmumJeoshn (c. a.i>. 600), as well as in 
a prescription of Susruta, the discijile | 
of (Charaka, and which is still, it would 
seem, fainiliw to the native Indian 
practitioners. Tt is, according to Royle, j 
a combination n{ the black, yellow and 
Chphxdic.; but (Jaroia, who calls it tine- 
pala {tin-phal\u Hind. = ‘Three-fruits’), 
seems to imply that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in Gojv, vi/.. citrin*^ 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and 
the belleric. [TVatf, Eron. Diet. vi. pt. 
iv. 32 The ewh! ir^ lie sjiys, were 

not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. The Myro- 
balans imported in the Mi<ldle Ages 
seem often to have betui preserved (in 
syrup V). 

c. n.(\ 840. — “ tii&ri 7j too Kapwov 

•fv ry dpxv X“ph yXvKi/rrjTOi. T«e 

fA.vpafia\dyu)y Si Sivdpuiv €y ^PXVt 
&ray oi Kapiroi y\vKiU' KoivCts 

Sk dcL ffrpvipvol Kai ip rrj Kpd^rfi aCn-Cjp 
vtKpoi . . .” — Aristoteles^ Ih ii. 10. 

C. A.D. 60. — “ tpdiPii iv Aiyivrtp yiv^rac 
rpiiyarai Sf /Atroirwpowai;? r^s xard rijv 
6n-(vpav aK/uTfs, irapifjL^piav rf} Wpa/SiK^ 
/tvpofiaXdvtp, irhfxa Si \iytrcn.” — Dio- 
d*' Mat. Afft/iea, i. cxiviii. 

c. A.D. 70.- “ Myrobalanum TrojrlcKlytis 
et Thelmidi et Arabiae ipiae ludaoam ah 
“^^fifypto disterminat coitnnuno o»t, mtaceu!* 
ungiient4N nt ipac» neniiiio apixiret. quo 
itom iiidu^atur ct glandeni esse. Arlvir est 
heliotropio . . . sirnili folio, fructii.^ injifijni* 
tudino abolUiruie nnus,*' kc ---Pf 'tutu ^^i. 
21 (46). 

c. .640. — A prescriptioii of Aetiua of Anikla, 
which will t)o found tninserihed under 
ZEDOART, includes myrobalan ninung :i 
largo number of ingrodiontp, chierty of 
Oriental origin ; nnd one doubts whether 
tho won! may not here be used in the later 
sense. 

e. 1313.— “ Preserved Mirabolans [nnra- 
botani conditi) should be big and black, and 
the envelope over tho nut tender to the 
tooth ; ana the bigger and blaeker and 
2 Q 


tenderer to the tooth (law candied walnats), 
the b^ter they are. . . . Some people say 
that in India they are candied when uh- 
ripe {aeerbejf just as we candy * the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they are 
candied in this way they liave no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comAts. But if this is really done, 
anyhow none reach us except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
They .should be kept in brown earthen 
pots ghiKcd, in a syrop made of aufta 
jfutti/a t and honey or sugar ; and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not 6t to use 
dry ."’ — Deffolottiy p. 377. 

c. 1343. — (At Alexandria) “ are sold by the 
mans {mene^ see MAUND), . . . amo- 
mum, mirobalans of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . . — Ibid. 57. 

1487. — . . V'asi grand i di confectione, 
mirobolani e gengiovo .*' — Let Ur on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. do’ Mraici, in 
Roscoes Lorenzo^ od. 1825, ii. 372. 

150.5.— In Calicut) 'Mi nasce miFabolani, 
emblici e chebali, li quali valcno ducati do* 
el txuir (ftoc BAHAB.)'" — Liorutrdo Ca* 

M assent' f p. 27. 

1.552. — '‘Ia campagne de Icricho est 
entonni<?e de rR.>taignes do tons costez; 
poignant lof^uelle, et du costc de midy e.st 
la mer morte. . . . arbres qui portent 
!o Licion, naissent on ceste plaine, et aussi 
les arbres qui portent les BlyrobalaiUI 
Citnns, du noyau desquels les habitants 
font de rhuille.'’^ — P, Belon, Obsa'vations, 
ed, 1554, f. 144. 

1560. — “Mais jvource que le Ben, que les 
Grecz api>e]lent Rilanus Myrepsica, m’a 
fait souvenir dcs MirraholaiiB des Aral)e8, 
dont y en a ciiKi e.speces ; et que d’ailleurs, 
on cn V.SC ordinairement en Medecine, 
encores que Ics ancicna Grecz n’en ayent 
fait .'iucune mention : il m'a sembl^ bon 
d'en tf>uc])er mot : car i'eus«o fait grand 
txirt a Cv>mmcntaires de les priuer <}*vn 


• •' ('(v^Unmo," “make conitit.s of"; “ pre- 
stMvt*,’ but the latter won! is too vnpie. 

t Thi.s IS Muely not ^\hat now call Cassia 
VistuUr, lh»‘ Ion;; cylimlrical po<i of a legnminona 
\ rf«\ .itfonlin^' a milil laxative '' But lianbxiry and 
F!<irkip*r (pp. l^*.**, -JT:*) show that some Cassia 
hirk (of the cinnamon kind) wa.s known in the 
early cMuitunos of our cm as xaffla avpiyywSvft 
: and rnssift fist tiiaris ; whilst the drug now' calM 
r’a.wi'c Fistvht, L., is ftrat notict*fl by a medical 
w ribT of (?on>Unt I nople towards a. n. ISOO. Pego- 
lotti, at p. S6«, gives a few lines of instrnction tor 
indgliij? of Miwn fistnJa: “It ought to be black, 
'ainl thick, and unbroken (snJda\ and heavy, and 
the thicker it is. and the blacker the outside rind 
IS, the riiier and better it is ; and it retains its 
virtue well for 2 years." This is not veiy decisive, 
but on the whole we should 8up|>ose Pegolotti‘a 
cnwtVi fistula to be either a Spice-bark, or solid 
twigs of a like plant (H. A F. 476). 

I This is probably Batanitis aegyptieua, Dellle, 
the cak of the Arabs, which is not unlike myro- 
balan fruit and yields an oil much used medl* 
ciiially. The negroee of the Niger make an 
intoxicating spirit of it 
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froict 81 Nqaia «n llodecine, 11 y a donqnea 
dnq ospeoM de UsrrabolaiUi/'^ilitUMto/f, 
Com. on JHoieorideSf old ¥t, Tr. p. 304. 

1610.- 

“ Kattril, How know you ? 

Subtle. By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lipe, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a judgment. 

[KUtee her again. 

'Slight, she melts 

Like a Hyrabolane.”— r/(« Alchemist^ iv. 1. 

[o. 1666. — ** Among other fruits, they 
preoenre (in Bengal) large citrons . . . small 
MirobolaAB, which are excellent. . . — 

ed. Cwislahle^ 438.] 

1672.— Speaking of the Ola its On^ien- 
taria, otherwise call d Balanue Afireptica or 
Ben Arabum^ a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly esteem’d Oyl ; he 
is very particular in describing the extm- 
ordinary care he used in cultivating such os 
wore sent to him in Holland.”— Aoficc of a 
IfoTit by Abraham Afunting^ M.I)., in 
Pkiloeoph Trans, ix. 249* 


lOTSOBE, n.p. Tain. Maisur^ Can. 
Maimru. Tlie city which was the 
capital of the Hi nan kingdom, taking 
its name, and which last was founded 
in 1610 by a local chief on tlie decay 
of the Yijayaiiagar (see B18NAOAB, 
NARSINOA) dynasty. (J. P. Btuwii 
gives the etyin. as Maid-ur^ Maid 
TOing the name of a local g«)dde.ss like | 
Pomona or Flora ; 2 ?r, * town, village/ j 
It is however usually said to be a j 
con'uption of Mahi^h-iUHra^ the huifilo | 
demon slain by the goddtiss Durga or 
Kali. [Rice {Mysore.., i. 1) gives Can. 
from Skt, Mahishoy and uruy 

* town.T 

[1696. — ** Nabob Zuljihocar Crtwn h 1 
inte the Mizore country after tho Muhn.ttA 
army. . . .” — letter in WUks, Hint, ShUhes., 
.Madras reprint, i. 60.] 

MYSORE THORN. Tlie Cae,Mil 
jyinia gepiariay Roxb. It is armed with 
short, sharp, recurved prickles ; and 
is much used ns a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his .strong- 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thorn,” Haidar hi 
jhdr., 

[1867.—*“ What may bo termed tho under- 
wit oouAistod of milk buahes, prickly 
pean, mysore tbom, intermingled in wild 
oonfurion. . i'.^’^Lady Falkland, Chow<hofiv, 
2 nd ed. i. 300.] 


N 


NABOB, s. Port. Nabdbo, and 
Fr. Nabob, from Hind. Natvdb, which 
is the Ar. pi. of sing. Ndyah (sec 
NAJB), * a deputy,^ and was applied in 
asingularseii.se* to a delegate of the 
supreme chief, viz. to a v iceroy or 
chief Ooveriior under the Great Mogul, 
e.g. the Xawdb of Surat, the Nairdb of . 
Oudh, the Namib id’ Arrot, the Nuwdh 
Ndzim of Bengal. From this us4i it 
iMicame a title of rank without neces- 
sarily having any ortice attached. Tt 
1.S now a title occasionally ctjiiferred, 
like a peerage, on Mahommedaii 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, as Rifi and IMd arc uiiou 
Hindu.-^. 

Naboh is used in two ways : (a) 
simply a.s a corruption and representa- 
tive of Natf'iib. We get it direct from 
the port. nabCiho, see quotation from 
Hliiteau l)(‘]o\\. (b) It hegan to be 

applied in the l^tli century, when the 
Iransactioirt? of Olive made the epithet 
familiar in England, to A ugh ►-Indians 
who returned with fortunes from the 
Ka.st ; and Fo<ite’s play of ‘ddie Na- 
bob' (Xdboh) (1768) aided in giving 
general (‘iirrcncy lo the wonl m this 
•^euse. 

a. -- 

. . delaiite ilel Nauabo 'luo 
»naywr," - tlurmro., lOhcion, tO. 

1615, — “There was Nababo in Surat 
a certain I'er.'^inn Maheiiiruedan (Afouro 
f'arnv) called Mi*.:arrc RcLhisi(», who had 
come to (tOU in the time of tho Viceroy 
Huy D>uren<;o do Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity .and kindnesn 
by the Portuguese . . . came to confers 
tfj.it it could not hut bo that truth was with 
their Law. . . - Bmirro, p. 3.51. 

1616. — “ Catechumoni ergo parentea viro« 
filiquot inducunt honcRtoa et a-sHoatiorea 
Nauabi, id est, judicifi supromi, cui cmi- 
siliarii crant, uti ot Ih-orogi, ut libellum 
famosuro ad versus l^nnenini spargeront.” — 
Jarrie^ ThesaVrvs, iii. 378. 

1652. — “Tho Nababt was sitting, ac- 


* Doxy says (2nd cd. 823) that the plural form 
has b#*en adopti^ by iniMtakr, Wilson says 'hono* 
riflcally.' Possibly in this and other like coses It 
vjunm from {lopular misunderMtandint; of the Arabic 
plurals. Ho we have omra, i.t. wmard, pi. of aiaXr 
used singularly and forming a plural imrdMliu 
(See also OMLAH and MBHAUL.) 

t The word is so misprinted throughout tlds 
part of the English version. 
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oordinff to the custom of the Country, bare- 
foot, uke one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimoa from 
between his Fingers, and order'd what 
answers should be given to every one/’— 
Tavernier^ £. T. ii. 99 ; [ed. jBa//, i. 291]. 

1653. — . . . il prend la quality de 

Nabab qui vault aubmt k dire que nion- 
seigneur. — De la Jioullaye-le-Oouz (ed. 
1657), 142. 

1666. — The ill-dealing of the Nahab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play’d me by throe (-anary-birds at the 
Great Moguls Court. The sU>ry whtre<»f 
was thus in short . . — Taveuit^^rj E.T. 

ii. 67 ; [ed. Ball, i. 134]. 

1673.“““ Gaining by these steps a nearer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business uut every day.”— Fryer, IS3. 

1076. — “ But when we were purjKjoing 
next day to depart, there carno letters t>ut 
of the Moorish (.'amp from the Nabab, the 
field -marshal of the Great Mogul. . . /‘ — 
Jlriihn Vermar/ tjJie h ip- ISrt tik , 62. 

1682.-““. . , Ray Niinrlelall ye Nababa 
Duan, wlu. gave mo .i most courtcniis recep- 
tion, ri'<ing up and faking of me V)y y< 
hands, and ye like at iny departure, which 
I am informed is .i greater favour than bo 
has ever shown to any Ffiuke. . . /'-- 
Diary, 0<'t, 27 : (llak Su..-, i. I2\ 
Hedgos writes A\ahub, A(/ivd», ..Vu- 06 . 

1716.- “Nababo. Tennu do Mogol. Ho 
o Titolo do Ministro <jm» he Gabeoa. * -- 
Biiftran, s.v. 

1727. — “A few \car> ago, the Nabob 
Vico - Roy of F/inf liiiirtli (, who re-iilos .at 
i'hiikakal, aud%sho .supennicnds that Gwun- 
try for the Mogul. f<*r some Disgust ho had 
received from tlio luluibitants of Dm 
Islands, Would have made a rrc>-cnt of 


1773.- 

“ And though my years have passed in this 
hard duty, 

No Beneftt acquired— no Nabob's booty.” 
Epilogue at Fort MarUxirough, by IF. 

Aiaraden^ in A/m. 9. 

1787.- 

“ Of armaments by floo<l and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield.” 

RUaojiy in Life and LeiUrs^ i. 124. 

1807. — “Some say that he is a Tailor 
who brought out a long bill against some 
of Lord Wellesley '.s .staff, and was in conee- 
quence provided for ; others say he was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oudo.” — AVr T. Munro, in Lift, 
i. 3/ 1 . 

1809. — “ I was surprised that I had heard 
nothing from the Nawaub.of the Carnatic.” 

Ld, Valtutia, i. 381. 

c. 1868.— 

“ Le viciix Nabab et la Begum d'Arkatc.” 

Lecunte rf*- Lule, ed. 1872, p. 156, 

b.- 

[1701. Mogul I'itt iind Nabob Bute.” 
-~Ilur*u> iVtfliHjfe, Lettfrf, ed. 1857, iv. 222 

1773.“ '“ I regretted the decay of resi)ect 
for meii ^*f family, ami that a Nabob would 
not carr\ au election from them. 

, Why, sir, the Nabob will 
cMrr\ it ^'V u** 'iu> of h's wealth, in a country 
wlicrc moijcy highly valued, n« it must 
be whcie no*. hiog 'lan bo had without 
money ; but if it c*»TnevS to personal pre- 
fereiice, the man of family will always 
carry it. ’- L-’SH'd!, Ji^'/riial of a Taur iu tke 
IJfhndt^. undtr Aug. 25. 

1777. “ In sucli a revi'lurion . it was 

inq^jssible but th^it a number of individuals 
should havv nopiired large property. They 
dul aopiire it ; and with it they seem to 
have wbtainod the detestation of their 
I cuunlryincn, and the appellation of nabobs 
I as a term t'f roprc.jich. — PnCr'$ Traclf, i. 13. 


them Uj the f'ohiuy of Fort T'lt. George.’’- - 
A. Jlaynilton, 1 . 374 ; [od. 1744h 

1742. — “ We have had u great man called 
the Nabob (who iis the next person ii. dignity 
to the Groat Mogul) to vi-^it the Governor. 

. . . His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, caiuo the night before him. All the 
guns fired round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as uix>n his ; he and she are Moors, 
whoso w*onkeu are never seen by any man 
u|)on earth except their husbands.” - letter 
from Madra.^ in Mrs. Dclanys Lift, ii. 169. 

1713. — “ Every go\t:’rnor of a fort, and 
every commander of a di.strict had assumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of thc.se 
little lords, NirAm ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in tno Carnatic.”— Ormr, Reprint, 
Bk. i. 61. 

1752. — Agreed . . . that a present 
should be m^e the Nobab that might 
|»rovo satisfactory.”— In Long, 33. 


1780.-“ “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Beng.il the Fittc>t S<»il for the Growth of 
Lu>t, lajiL-tice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon the \ 'ourt of Directors of the 
Ea.st hnlia Gompiny. By Henry Fred. 
Thonij'son. IVmted for the Anthor.” (A 
base book). 

1783.-““ The otTico given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequenco. 
But he that gi^cs out an insignificant boy, 
in a few years returns a great Nabob- Mr. 
Ha.stings says ho has two hundred and fifty 
uf that kinrl of raw material^ who expect 
to be .speedily manufactured into the mer- 
chantliko quality 1 mention.” — 

Sittfch oa Fox's K.L Bill, in TTcrJfci and 
Corr., otl. 1852, iii. 506. 

1787.— “Th*) speakers for him (Hastinn) 
were Burgess, who has oomplettly dons for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer ; Hr, 
Yansittart, a nabob ; Alderman Le Ho- 
surier, a smuggler from Jersey; « • . and 
Dempster, who is one of the good-natured 
candid men who connect themselTes with 
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every bad man 'they can find.” — Ld, Minto^ 
in ke., 1. 126. 

1343, _ (Isnt he very rich?' toid 
Rebecca. 

‘“Weymall Indian NatoM are enor- 
mously rich.*'’ — Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, i. 17. 

1872. — “Ce train de vi® facile . . . suifit 
h me faire d^cernor . . . le Burnora de 
Habob par les )x>ur 2 eois et lea viaitoura de 
la petite villo.” — nei\ des Deux Mondt^s, 
xcviii. 938. 

1874.— “At that time (c. 1830) the Royal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 

S irson, any M.P. . . . or East Indian 
abob, who wished to have F.R.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance.” 
—OeikU, Life of Murchuon, i. 197- 
1878. — “. . , A Tunis ? —interroni pit le 
duo. . . . Alors pourr^uoi ce nom de Nabab ^ 
— Bab ! les Pansiens n’y regardent pas de 
si prbs. jPour cux tout riche Stranger est 
un Nabab, n’imi)orte d’oh il vienne.” — 
Le Nabab, par Alph, Duudet, cli. i. 

It is purism quite erroneously aj)- | 
plied when we find Nabob in this j 
sense miswritten Nawuh ; thus : 

1878. — “These were days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was leas known than it bad been in the 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and liurghs* bought i 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawaba.’'^— i 
Life of Dr John yVifson, 30. | 

But there is no ijuestion of purism 
iu the following delicious pa.S8{ige ; 

1878. — “If . . . the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed 
our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Gommandors of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bocouks, with a request to the General- 
issimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was gpven in the host of 
King David, the harp in Petorborougb 
Court would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in behalf of the Sultan 
of Turkey.”— IVidA, April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which the wit is e^i^lled 
only oy the scriptural knowledge, ohserve 
that iVaho5= Naboth, and A’a6oeA^ Uriah. 

NAOODA,NACODEB, &c.,s. Per8. 
nd-khudd {name djcminuf) skipper* ; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
his own supercargo.) It is bard to 
understand why Beinaud (fieUUion^ 
ii. 42 ) cajls this a “Malay word . . . 

* Qo. hofov^ghaf The writer does iidustice to 
his eountry when he speaks of hwrghM being bought 
aad fol(L The Tsuresentstlon of Sooteh tmrghM 

bcdbn 1SS2 was bia, but it never was purchawble. 
Then are jw kwgU in Bngiaad. 


derived from the Persian,** especially 
considering that he is dealing with a 
book of the 9th and 10th centuries. 
[Mr. Skcat notes that the word is 
sometimes, after the manner of Hohmn- 
Jobmiy corrupted hy the Malays into 
Atiak kuda, ‘ son of a horse.*] 

c. 916. — “ BientAt Ton ne garda pas rodmo 
de managements }K)iir les imlrrins do navires 
(juLtvnJkhuda, pi. of n&khadA) Ambes, ot 
les maUrOH do bfitimonts marohand.s fnrent 
on butte a des prctcnsiuns injustes.” — 
Re/ation, Ac., i. 68. 

c. 1348. — “'Phe second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari, tht^ 
princess invited the nakhodba, or owner of 
the ship {s&Jnh-al-mii kith), the karanl (see 
CRANNY) or clerk, the men-hants, the 
chief people, the Uiiuiad (see TINDAL) or 
comnkandcr of the crew, the sipaeaidt’ (see 
SIPAHSELAR) or commander of the fight- 
ing men.”— y/>/i liatuta, iv. 250. 

3502. — “Rut having hoeii seen by our 
fleet, the caravels ma<ie for them, an'l the 
Moors being latlen could no longer escape. 
. So they brtmght them to the (>n)>tain 
I General, and all struck Nail, and from six 


General, and all struck Nail, and from six 
of the Xamhucos (see 8AMBOOK) the 
nacodas came ti> the Captain Genera!. ' 
"Correa, t. 1^02. 

1540. — “ Whereuf)on ho desired us that 
the three necodas of the Junks, .so are the 
commanders of them called i u that country 
. . (orig. cap, xxxv.) in Cogail, 

p. 42. 

[c. 1590. - “ In large Hhif>s there ore 
twelve classes. 1, The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the ship. This word is evidently a short 
form of ^arkJtwld. He fixes the course of 
the Phip.”— .tin, ed. lifochnuinn, i. 280.] 

1610 — “llio sixth Nobnda Moloch 
Amlx)r, C apb iine of a great .ship of /MbuR 
(see DAB^), came ashore with a great 
many of MerchantH with him, he with the 
re.sl were carried alxnit the Towne in 
po^ge.” — Sir H, Middleton, in Purchaa, 

fl616.— “ Nobody Chinhonne’s voyage for 
Syam wu« given over."— /’wrtrr, iJiUr*, iv. 
187.] 

1623. — “The China Nochoda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim- 
plicitie to give creditt unto him."— Cbtt»c<7 
at Batacia, to Rich. Cocke, in his Diary, ii. 
341. 

1625. — Purohas has the word in many 
forms ; Nokajday, Naboda, Nohuda, Ac. 

16:18. — “ Their nockado or India Pilot 
was stab'd in the Groyne twice.” — lii 
HakL iv. 48. 

1649. — “ In addition to this a receipt m\tit 
be exacted from the Nachodat.” — Semt 
Instructions in Baldaeue (Germ.), p. 6. 

1758.— “Our Ckocarda * (?) assured us they 

f Tilt late Mr. K. J. W. OIbb pointed out 
tliat Chooarda is Turkish CAdeadOr, a name given 
to a great man's lackey or fbotman. 
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were rogues ; but our Kaookat^ or ^ot 
told US ue knew them.’* — lve$^ ^8. This 
word looks like confusion, in the manner of 
the poet of the **Snarkj * between nai'/nw/a 
and (Hind.) arldll, pilot," [so called 
because many came from Aroot.] 

[1822. — “The KnoekEda was very at- 
tentive to Thoughtless and bis family. . . 
—‘IVdlfare, Fijtten Ytar$ in India^ 241. 

[1831. — “The Itoban (Ar. rttbhdn, ‘the 
master of a ship’) and Nockader being 
(ifraid to keep at sea all night . . — Life 

and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce^ written 
by himself ii. 303.] 

1880. — “That a pamphlet should be 
I)rinted, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India . . . copies being supplied 
t/O Nakhudas and tindaKs of native craft 
at small cost.”— of iiirri. of India as 
to Lights for Sliipiung, 28 Jan. 

NAGA^ Ti.p. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the eastern part of the hill country 
which divides Assriin Proper (or the 
valley of the Brahmaitutra) from 
Kacliar and the l)«isin of tlu* Surma. 
A part of tln*se liills was formed into 
a British district, now under Assam, 
in 1867, hut a great boily of the Naga 
clans is still independent. The ety- 
mology of the name is dis])uted ; some 
identifying it with the NCnia or Snake 
Aborigines, who are .ho ]»ionuni‘nt in 
the legends and sk-ulptures of the 
Buddlnsts. But it is, perha]KS, more 
probable that the word i.> used in the 
.sense of ‘ naked ' (Skt. Hind. 

nangd, Beng. venytd, &c,), which, 
curiously enough, is that whiih 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which the spelling of Shihitbuddin 
also indicates. [The word is also ust^d 
for a class of ascetics of the Dadupan- 
thi sect, whose head-«puirtei\s are at 
Jaypiir.] 

c. A. I). .00. — “ Kal ToO Matdvjpoe, 

. . . Bayya \6yai, 6 (nj/xaiJ'ft yvfxvCoy 
K6trfios.^*^PtoL VII. ii. 18. 

0 . 1662. — “The Kdjah had first intended 
to fly to the Hills, but from fear of 

functionaries have many Chokad&rs attached to 
their establishments. In this case, probably the 
Paalw of the province through which Ives was 
travelling, or i)erhap8 some functionary at Con- 
Htantlnople. appointed one of hia Chdsaddn to 
look after the tiaveUer. The word litenlly means 
* oloth-keeper,' and It la probable that the name 
was orlgtnally given to a servant who had charge 
of hit maatera wardrobe. But it haa long' been 
applied to a kokey who walks beside his master’s 
horsa whsn his master Is out riding.”) 


our army the NMa* would not afford him 
an asylum. ‘The Ndgds live in the sonthem 
mountains of Asdm, have a light brown 
comploxionj are well builtj but trawsheroue. 
In number they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble, in hardiness and 
physical strength the *Adis (an ancient 
Arabian tribe). Th^ go about naked like 
beasts. . . . Some of their chiefs came to 
see the Nawdb. They wore dark hip-clothes 
{hing)y ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boar's 
tusks, allowing their black hair to hang 
down their neck.*" — a^hikdbvddin TdlU^ 
tr. by Prof Blochmann^ in «A. As. Hoc, Bmg,^ 
xli. Pt. i. p. 84. [See Plate xvi. of Balton'i 
Descriptive Kthnotogy of Bengal; Jtmrtu 
Anihrop. Inst. xxvi. 161 

1883. — A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturist " (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls “No^ 
from Nol\ not NegUf . . ."an aasertion 
which one is not >>ound to Accept. “One 
on the SjKJt ’* is not bound to know the ety- 
mology of a name several thousand years old. 

[Of the ascetic class : 

[1879.— “The NigAs of J.aipur are a sect 
of militant dcvc^tces belonging to the Dddil 
Panthi sect, who are enrolled in regiments 
to serve the Suite : they are vovred to celibacy 
and to arms, and constitute a sort of military 
order in the sect .’’ — Bajpntana Uazetteer^ 
ii. 117.] 

NACAXSa Hind, from Skt. 
nagtiri, Tbo piopor Sanskrit cbaracU*r, 
meaning literally ‘of the city’; and 
often called deva-^nigurlj ‘the divine 
city character.’ 

[1623.— “An antique character . . . us’d 
by Ibo Brachmans, who in distinction from 
other vulgar (luiracters . . . r.iil it Nagheri. " 
~P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 7.8. 

[1781, — “The Shanskrit al]ihabet . . . i» 
now called DiewnSgar, or the Lnngua^e of 
Angels. . . — Jlulhid. Vode, Intro, xxiii.} 

[c, 180.8. — “As you sometimes .see Mr. 
Wilkins, who was the inventor of ftriniing 
with Bengal and Nagree ^’pcs. . . - 

Letter of (^olebroolr, in Ltfe^ 23£7.J 

NAIB, fl. Hind, from Ar. iidyah^ 
a deputy ; (see also under NABOB). 

[c. 1610.— In the Maldivc-s “ Of thc.se nre 
constituted thirteen pi\jvince.s, over each of 
which is a chief called a Naybe." — Pyrard 
de lAiral, Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

1682.—“ Before the expiration of this time 
we were overtaken ly ye Caddie's Noip, ye 
Meerbar'n (see MEAMAB) deputy, and ye 
Hutch Directo'-’s Vakill (see VAKEEL) (by 
the way it is observable ye Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the prejudice thet 
lyes in their iK)wer),’’*---/(«fy«i, Diary^ OcU 
11 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 35]. 

• The word Ndgd is spelt with a fiasil n, 
76X 
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1765.-—**. . . this person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Onssa." — 
Bo/wfll, ffiit. MtentSf i. 63. 

[18.56.— ** The Kalb gave me letters to 
the chiefs of several encampments, charging 
them to provide me with horses."-:-F(wri«r, 
Vttrtivan /owniryjr, 237.] 

NAIK, NAIQUE, &c. s. Hind. 
ruiyiik A term which occurs in nearly 
all the vernacular languages ; from 
Skt. ^idyaka^ ‘ a leader, <3iief, general.* 
The word is used in several appliai- 
tions among older writers (Portuguese) 
referring to the south and we.st of 
India, as meaning a native captain or 
headman of some sort (a). It is also 
a title of honour among Hindus in the 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of a 
Tehigu caste, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayanagira (a.d. 
1325-1674), and of the Lords of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other places 
(c). But its common Anglo-Indian 
application is to the uon-coiii missioned 
officer of Sepoys wlio corresponds to 
a cor])oral, aiid we^rs the double 
chevron of that rank (d). 

(a) - 

c. 1538.— **Mandou tanibem hit Nayque 
<xim vinti Abescins, quo nos veio gunrdando 
dofl lodrSoo.’'— ch. iv. 

1648, — “With these four captains there 
are 12 naiques, \^ho receive as folhmw — to 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 pardoos 
and 1 tanga a year . . . 11,160 rei^. For 
ddi naique, who has SO jHurdaos, 4 tangos 
. . . and Madgiiar naique the same . . . 
and Salgy naique 24 r>ardaas a year, and 
two nufarn [Ar. mifar^ * servant '] who have 
8 vintens a month, ef{uai to 12 parda<»8 i 
tangai a ycMir.'-- if?. BoUlho^ Tombo^ 216. 

1553. — “To guard again.st these be estab- 
lished utame }>eop}e of the same island of 
the Canarese (lentoos with their Naiquei, 
who are the captains of the footmen and of 
the horsemen ,^’ — Jiarrotj Doc. II. Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 

o. 1565.— “ Occorse Tanno 1565, se mi 
rioordo bene, che il Nalo cioh il Signore 
della Citth li mandi a domandami certi 
caualli Arab].’* — C. Federici, in RamuiiOf 
in. 391. 

c. 1610.—*' le priay done ce capitaine . . . 
qa*ll me fit bailler me almadie <m beateau 
auee dea marinien et m Nmlqae pour 
tmehement. ’’-ifMgwi; 289. 

1646.—**!] a'appelle V«lq:iM, qui aiipiifle 
Capitaine, doutant qua e'eat tu Capibdne 
du Roy du Nafsingne.**— Rorntto, JuL du 
JPrer. de Ma/ohar, 2w« 

(b) .— 

1696.— ** The Kinga of Dmm aJao have 
a ouatome when Uiey will honour a man or 


recompense [recompence] their aorvioe done, 
and rayse him to dignitie and honour. 
They give him the title of Nayme, which 
signiheth a Capitaine.” — AtnscMea, 51; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 173]. 

1673. — “The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naika orNaiga.*'— Fry^r, 162. 

c. 1704. — “Hydur S^bib, the son of 
Muhammad Ilias, at the invitation at the 
Ministers of the Polygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded b) that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service ... he also re- 
ceived from them the honourable title of 
Naik. a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signities an oflicer or commander of foot 
soldiers.” — H, of ilydur jS'ai/r, n. 7. This 
was the uncle of the famous Haidar Naik or 
Hyder Ali Khan. 

(c) — 

1604.— “ Madurd ; corie del Naygna Seflor 
destns terras.”— ^’arrrm), Relacton, 101. 

1616. “. . . and that orders should be 

given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
{>atam th.at no one wiis to trade at Tevena- 
patam, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of (linja or the King of 
Ma.s8ula]:«itam.”— 619. 


1646.- ‘ I^e Naique de Madur^^ ?i. qui 
ap{>ariient la coste de la pcschene, a la 
pescho dVq jour par semaine |x>ur son 
tribiit.”- -/lurrrtto, 248. 

c. 1665.—“ Il y a plusieiirs Naiquei au Sad 
do 8aint-Thom4. qui sont Souverains; Le 
Naique de Maaure en e.st tin.” — Tkeoenai^ 
V. 317. 

1672.-' ‘ The groatest Ix)rda and Naiki of 
this kingfh in ((’amataca) who are subject to 
the (Yovn of Velour . . . namely v’itipc 
naik of Madura, the King's C'uspidore- (see 
C17SPADOBE) l>earor . . . and Oristapa 
uedk of Chengier, the King’s Beteb holder 
. . . tbcnaikof Tan jower the Kill’s Shield- 
bearer. (uorni.), p. 15o. 

1809.— “ All I could leam was that it waa 
built bv a Naig of the place.”— /id. YWenfia, 
i. 398. ' 


(d)- 

[c. 1610.--“ These men are hired, whether 
Indians or Christians, and are called Naiolei.’* 
— Pyrard de fAival^ Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 

1787»— “ A Troop of Native Cavalry on the 
present Establishment consists of 1 European 
subaltern, 1 Euror^in sergeant, 1 Subidar, 
3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Naiguee, 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates. — 
Regnt. for //. Co. j Troopi on, the Coast of 
Otlrcmandel, Ac., 6. 


1884.—“. . . they Wont gallantly on till 
every one was shot down except the one 
naik, who continued hacking at the nte 
with bis axe ... at last a shot from above 


. . . passed through his body. He fell, but 
in dying hurled bu axe against the enemy. ** 
— Jm. MofikmeU, Storm omd Sumhinis 
Mfisr’s Life, i. ^-38. 
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We add an a fecial seiiBe that 
in West India Naik is ^>lied to the 
head-man of a hamlet {KUrl) or cami> 
(Tduda) of BriAjarries (q*v.). [Bhangi 
and Jliangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
j&ra leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks in their camp. See 
Berar Gazetteer^ 196.] 

NAIB, B. Malayal ndyar; from 
the same Skt. origin as Naik. Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek vdovpa as a tract stood for the 
country of the Nairs. For their 
customs, see Logan, Malabar, i. 131.] 

1510.— "The first class of Pa 4 ;raas in Cali* 
out aro culled Brahmin.**. The second are 
Naari, who aro the same as the (gentlefolks 
among.st us ; and these aro obliged to Ix^ar 
sword and shield or bows and lancoa." — 
Varth^a, pp. 141-1412. 

1516. — “These king.s do not marry . . . 
only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called nayre.'* 
— Utirhoxa, 165. 

1553. And as . . the ('ientile.s of the 
place are very superstitious in dealing with 
(>dople foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Branrmianc.s and Nairea.*' — 
Barrotj Pec. I. li%’. iv. cap. 7. 

1563,”“. . . The Nairea who are the 
Knights.’'— Oorcia. 

15812. - -“The Mon of Warre which the 
King of tlalicut and the other King.s have, 
are Nayrea, which be all (tontleuum."— f ’’tw- 
taflt>(la{hy N. L.), f. 354. 

1644.— “Wo have much (Christian people 
throughout his territory, not only the 
Christians of St. 1'horuas, who are the lujst 
soldiers that he (the King of Clochin) ba-s 
but al8t> many other vassals whc; arc converti? 
to our Holy (.latholic Faith, through the 
preaching of the (rospol, but none of those 
are Nayrea, who are Ins fighting men, 
and his noblas or gentlemen."— 

MS,, f. 315. 

1755. — “'ITie king ha.s disciplined a Ixwly 
of 10,000 Nairea; the people of this de- 
nomination are by birth the Military triW 
of the Mal.al>ar coast.”— Orwr, i- 400, 

1781.— “ llie soldiers prtwoded the Nfdrs 
or nobles of Malal>nr.”— ch. xlvii. 

It may bo added that Ndmr was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant ; and the fact that Ndyar and 
Mdyaia are of the Haino origin may be con- 
aidered with the etymology which we have 
given of Comao (see (Tarda, 86r). 

NALKEE,b.* Himbntffli. A kind 
of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank ; the word and thing are now 
obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Behar (j0W«r«oti, Bihdr 
P€(uarU lAft^ 45).] The name was 


perhaps a hictitiouB imitation of 
[Platts suggests Skt. 

‘a tube.’] 

1789.— “A naleky is a paUky, eiUier 
opened or covered, out it bears upon two 
bcunboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the poles are carried by 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders.^ 
—Note by Tr. of Seir MuUjujhtirin, iii. 269. 

[1844. — “This litter is called a ‘naUd.* 
It is one of the three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi conferred upon 
indeMndent princes of the first class, and 
could never m used by, any person upon 
whom, or upon whose aimefitors, they had 
not been so conferred. These were the 
nalki, the order of the Fish, and the fan 
of peacock's feathers." — Sleemtm, RambUa, 
ed. V. A, Smith, i. 165.] 

NAMBEADABIM, s. Malayal. 

nanthiyadiri, nambiyaUtri, a general, a 
]>rince. [See Logan, Malahar, i. 121.] 

1503.—“ Afterwards we were presented to 
tho King called Nambiadora ; who received 
ns with no small gladness and kindness.'' — 
da Mwpoli, m Remusio, i. f. 146. 

1552.— “ This advice of the Nambeadarim 
was disiipprovfcd by the kings and lords.” — 
CaxftfnJirtUt ; sec also Transl. by N. L., 1582. 
f. 147. 

1.557. -“Tlie Nambeadarim who is the 
princijml governor." — lJ*Aft>oguerqw, Hak. 
Stxr. i. 9. The word is, by the translator, 
erronet)U»lv identified with AamfrikftW (see 
NAMBOOREE), a Malabar Brahman. 

163-1.— 

“ Entra em Oochim no thalamo secreto 

Aonde NamheodaiA dorme quicto.” 

Ma/aca Congaiat, i. 50. 

NAMBOOBEE, Malayal. nam5ff- 
diri, Tain, namhftri; [Logan (Malabar ^ 
W. Gloss, ccxi.) gives nambutiri, ncm* 
hurt, from Drav. fiambuka, ‘to trust,’ 
iiri, Skt. ifrt, ‘blessed.’ The Madra$ 
(rk^. has Mai. iunnbu, ‘the Veda,' 
uihu, ‘ to teach,’ tiri, ‘ holy.’] A Brah- 
man of Malal)ar. (See i. I IB 

seqq.y 

1644.—“ No more than any of his Nam- 
burea (among Christian converts) who are 
his padrta, for you Would hardly see any one 
of them become converted and haptiied 
l^ecause of the punishment that the Idiw 
has attached to that BoceuTo, MS,, f. 318. 

1727 .—" The Nambouries are the first in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are PqpeS, being eovereigB 
Princes in both.”— A. HamtUon,!, 812 ; [m» 
1744]. 

[1800.— "The Namtarls eat no kind of 
aiumal food, and drink no rairitaonsUqDom.** 
..-BucAojum, Myaan, ii. 426.] 
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NANKEEN, 8. A cotton stuff of a I 
brownidi yellow tinge, which was 
or^inally imported from Chint^ and 
denved its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Ootsypium religiositm of Roxb., a 
variety of G. herbaceum. It was, how- 
ever, imitated with dyed cotton in 
England, and 1)efore long exports of 
this imitation were made to China. 
Nankeen appears to be known in the 
Central Asia markets under the modi- 
fied name of Nanka (see Mow). 

1793- 4. — “ Tho land in this neighbourhood 
produces the cloth usually calleci Nankeens 
in Ehirope ... in that growing in the 
province of Kiangnan, of which the city of 
Nan-kin is the capital, the down is of the 
same yellow tinge which it |>osscsses when 
'Spun and woven into cloth.'*— Slauvtons 
Ifarr, of Ld. Jfacartnefs JUmUtstyj ii. 425. 

1794- 5.— ‘'The colour of Nam-King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade. . . . 
The opinion (that it was d^'ed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Nam-King of a deeper colour, because of 
late they had grown paler ." — Van Braavi's 
JEmbawi/y £.T. ii. 141. 

1797. — Chimtlnv^.%t)u^iit li^r Cpton Ca»tfe. 

. . . Company’s broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen."— Tn i^ton-Karry ii. 605. 

c. 1809. — “Cotton in this district (/*«#- 
amiya or Bumeca) is but a trifling article. 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Itui’ti is the most remarkable, its wo<ii 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, and 
it seems in fact to be tho same material 
which the Chinese use in that manufacture." 
— i*’. RucharuiUy in EuMfrn. iii. 244. 

[See WaJUy Ecm. Diet. iv. 16, 29.] 

1838.— “ Nanka is imported in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and is 
used for making the outer garments for the 
people, who have a great liking to it. It 
IS mmilar to nankeen cloth that comes to 
India from China, and is of a strong durable 
texture ." — Report by BaifieSy in Punjab 
Trade Reporly App. p. ix. See also p. clxvii. 

1848. — “ ‘ Don’t be trying to deprecate 
the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,' Mr. Hammer- | 
down said ; * let the company examine it as 
a work of art— the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natnr, the gentle- 
man in a nankeen- jaclce^ his gun in hand, 
is going to the ch^ ; in the distance a 
iHiMfhann tree (see BANYAN-TREE) and a 
pagody."-- Vanity Eair, i. 178. 

NANKINC^ n.p. 'Fhe great Chinese 
city on the lower course of the Yangtse* 
kiang, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) Igr the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
Chiimniz. The city, previously known 
as IRn4tng-fu^ then got the 's^le of 
Nan-king^ or ‘South Court.* Peking 
(‘ North ^urt *) was however re-occu- 
tued as inq^rial residence by the 
Emperor Ching-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since Nanking 
is mentioned as a great city called 
Chilenfu (Kin-ling), whose walls had 
a circuit of 40 miles, by Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the province bears the 
Scime name (Chelim) in the old notices 
of China tran.slatoji by R. Willes 
in Hakluyt (ii. 546). 

It appears to be the city mentioned 
by C7onti {c. 14.30), as founded by the 
tjjnperor : “Hinc pro]»e XV. dicrum 
itinere {i.e. from ('ambalec or Peking), 
alia civitas Xemptai Jiomine, ab im- 
})oratore cemdita, cujus ambitiLS patet 
trigiuta inilliaribii.s e;u|ue est popo- 
loslssima omnium.” Tins is evidently 
the same name tliat is coupled with 
Cauibalec, in Petia dit la Croix's 
translation of the Timour (iii. 

218) under the form Nenmai. The 
form Lankin, &c., is comniou in old 
Portugae.se narratives, })rol>fibly, like 
Liampo (m-v.), a Fuhkieu form. 

c. 1520. — “ After that follows (treat ('hina, 
the king of which is the greatt*.st sovereign 
in the world. . . . The i)ort of this kingdom 
is called Ouantan, and among the many 
cities of this erapiro two are the mrwt 
important, namely Nankin and Clomlaka 
(read Ci/nif.'ihik), where the king usually 
resides."— PiifofetUix AlayrtUux (Hak. Soc.), 
p. 156. 

c. 1540. — “Thereunto we answered that 
we were strangers, imtives of tho Kingdom 
of SiaiHy and that coming from tho port of 
to go to the tishing of Nanqnin, 
we were cast away at sen . . . that we 
purposed to go to the city of Nanquin there 
to imbanpje ourselves as n)werH in the flrst 
Lanteaa (see LANTEAS) that should put to 
sea, for to pass’Unto Cantan. . . Pmfo, 
K.T. p. 99 (orig. cap. .txxi.). 

155.3.—“ Further, according to the Cosmo- 
gmphies of China * . . the maritime pro- 
vinces of this kingdom, which run therefrom 
in a N.W. direction almost, are these three : 
Na^uiJ, Xanton {SfumtuHff), aral Quincij " 
(Kinyeze or capital, i.r. Pecheli),— ifarros, I. 
ix; 1. 

1556.—“ Ogni anno va di Persm alia China 
vna grossa Carauana, che oamina sei mesi 
priroa ch’arriut alia Cittk de Lnnchin, Cittk 
nella quale riaiede il Re eon la sua Con^.*'— 
Cor. Foderici, mJRamUito, iii. 391 r. 

[1615.-“ 678^ Cattiee China of raw Ltlip- 
klM m\k.*'—Fo9Ur, LetUre, iii. 137.] 
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NABOOMDAM, n.p. The name of | 
a Strang weird-lookiu(|[ volcanic cone, 
which rises, covered with forest, to a 
height of 8f)ine 2,330 feet straight out 
of ^e deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of tlie present writers 
lias observed (Marco Poloy Bk. III. ch. 
13, note) that in the name of Narkan- 
dam one cannot but recognise Naraky 
‘Hell*; iH;rhai)s Naraka-ktuajamy *a 
pit of liell * ; adding : “C'au it be that 
in old times, but still conte!n]>orary 
witli Hindu navigation, Ibis volcano 
wiis active, and that some Brahmin St. 
Brandon recognised in it the mouth of 
Hell, congenial to the llakshasas of the 
adjacent grou])” of the Andamans? 
We have recently received an intere.st- 
ing letter from Sir, F. R. Mallet of the 
Geological Surv’ey of India, who has 
lately been on a sur\ey of Narcondam 
and Barren Island. Mr. Mallet states 
that Narcondam is “without any 
crater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousand years. Barren 
Island, on the other liand, forms a 
complete amj)hitbeatre, with high 
prccipitouy* encircling walls, and the 
volcano has been in violent eruption 
within the last reiilurv. The term 
‘pit (»f hell,* therefore, while cpiite 
inapjilicable to Narcondam, apjdies 
most aptly to Rirren Island.” Mr. 
Mallet .suggests that there may have 
been .some confusion between the two 
islands, ami that the name Xarcondani 
may luive heen really a|)]di<able to 
Barren I.^land. [See the account nf 
both i.slaml.s in Pall, J amjle Liffy 397 
The name Barren Lsland is 
ipiite ni(Mlern, We are told in Purdy’s 
Or, Naviffutor f3.o0) that Barren 
Island was called bv the Portugue.se 
lUia acta^ a name which again would 
he much more apt for Narcondam, 
Barren Island Ijcing only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the KI. Pilot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu- 
guese ** in IS** 45' N. lat. and 110"* 35' 
K. long, (from Ferro) and “Narcondam 
or ifigh Jslandy according to the 
French,** in 12“ 6Q' N. lat and 110“ 
55' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion, between the i.<«lands, 
and that llha cUta or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. The real positions by 
our charts are of Narcmidamy N. lat. 


13“ 24', £. long. 94“ 12'. Barrmi I$Umd, 
N. lat. 12“ 16', E. long. 93“ 54'. 

The difference of lat. (52 mjles) 
agrees well with that 1)etween the 
Portumiese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long., though 
appro.ximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plus and in the 
other viinm ; so tliat tne discrepancies 
may be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in the 
E.L Pilot (1778) “Monday or Barren 
Island, called also High Island** and 
“ Ayc urida or Narcondam,” are marked 
appro.ximiitely in the ])ositions of the 
present Ikirven Island and Narcondam. 
Still, we believe that Mr. Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to be well founded. 
The form Ayconda is nearer that found 
in the following : 

. . a.** you put off from the 
Ilando-s of Andetuati towards the C^joat . , . 
there lyeth otiely in the middle way an 
ilande which the inhabiiantes call Viacon- 
dam, which is a small Hand haring faire 
gn.nind rt>iind alK>ut it, hut very little fresh 
water.” — LmschoMi, p. 328. 

The di.M re]>an( y in the jiosition of 
the i.dands is unlived in IPAnville : 

1753. -*‘Jo n’otjblierai j»a« Narcondam, 
et d’auT.ant moms quo ce tjue )*on troure 
dans le.s Portugais ne rejxmd ptnnt h Ui 
(K>sipon nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
nnitier do Cru&par Pereira de loa Beys 
indique Tile Narcodio ou Narc^mdam k 6 
lieiies dcs lle.s tWo<, 12 de la t^te de 
rAndanian ; et le rhumb de vent k I’^ard 
do CO [Kiint il Ic determine. Irate guarta da 
nordef-fr, mrm t/uorUi /»«»(»> ptn'a lea nordeitea, 
c’e.st k dire k pen pr^.s 17 degr^ de Pest au 
nord. Selon lo.s earte.s Fran^oi.ses, Nar- 
condam s’^carte euvirim 25 licues marines 
dc la t^le cP.\ndamaii ; et au lieu de prendre 
pliLs du nord, cettc lie l>aisso vers le sud 
d*une fnirction de tlegi>S plus uu moins eon- 
puh’^rable .'?eloii differ^ntes cartes.” — iPAn- 
I'Ulry KcUtiir., 141-11*2. 

1 may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 (Carte Marine dspuis 
Hurattejusfpdan Detroit de MalacOy par 
U Phe P. P. Taclianl) we have, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam, hU HautSy whilst an islet 
without name ajmears in the approxi- 
mate position of Bari*en Island. 

NA£D, s, Tlie rhizome of the 
plant Nardostachys Jatatnansiy 1).C., a 
native of the loftier Himalaya (alUed 
to Valerian). This is apmrently an 
Indian word originally, nut, as we 
have it*, it has come from the Skt 
naUtda through Semitic media, whence 
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the change of { into r; and in this 
form it is found both in Hebrew and 
Greek. [Prof. Skeat gives : “ F. nord, 
L. nardm. Greek I'dpdof, Pers. wxrd 
(whence Skt. fudada\ spikenard. Skt 
nodO) a reed.’’] Tlie jdant was first 
identified in modern times by Sir W. 
Jones. See. in Canticles, i. 12, and 
iv. 13, 14. 

B,c. c. 25.-— 

** Cur non sub altS vel platano, vel hac 

Pinu jacentes sic temore, et roaS 
Canos odorati capillos, 

Dum licet, AssyriSquo nardo 

Potamus uncti ? '* 

Horace^ Odes^ 11. zi. 

A.D. 29. — “Kai 6i>tos airrov iv BijSavl^, 
iv ry oUlg. ^tfitavot . . . ijXBe yw^ exowra 
dXd/Sacrrpov fiiL»poVf vdpdov TrtffTiKTjs roXv- 
reXouf. . . .** — St. Mark^ xiv. 3. 

c. A.D. 70. — **As touching the leafe of 
Nardus, it were good that wo discoursed 
thereof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ii^redients aroniaticall that goe 
to the making of most costly and precious 
ointments. . . . The head of Nardus 
spreadeth into certain spikes and cars, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both as spike 
and also as leafe.*’— /Vi ny (Ph. Holland), 
zii. 12. 

c. A.D. 90. — Kard^fTOi Bi Bi* aOrijs 
iOfrivr^t) Kal dirB rQv BLvu r&irwvj ij Bid 
llfaNirXatdos Kara^pofjivri vdpBos, ii Kaif- 
wawprjvif, Kal if llapowavunjvif, Kal if Kafio- 
Xlrfff Kal if Bid rtfs TapaKeifUvTfi XKvBlas.** 
— Periplus, § 48 (corrected by Fabricius). 

c. A.D. 545, — “ . . . also to Hindu, where 
you get the musk or castorin, and andro- 
Mtarhyn ” (for nardoatachys, i.e. spikenard). 
— Comas f in Cathay ^ p. clzxviii. 

1563. — “I know no other spikenard (#«piyu<5- 
nardo) in this country, ezeept what i have 
already told you, that which comes from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions on the coniines 
of Deli, Bengala, and the Decan.” — Oarcia, 
t 191. 

1790. — “ W© may on the whole be assured 
that the nardiu of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Sufnhul of the Persians and Arabs, the 
JaidmdnH of the Hindus, and the spike- 
nard of our shops, are one and the same 
plant. W, JorieSf in As, Hes. ii. 410. 

c. 1781.- 

** HjJlrst shuts out thieves from your house 
or your room, 

My second ezpresses a Byrian perfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose converse is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 

oTHard.”- 

Charade on Bidiop Barnard by 
/b% Johnson, 

NABOBELA, NABOnJEOBL a 

Properly the coco-nut (Skt ndrtkerOf 
•kelay or ~k$li; Pers. ndrgU; Greek oi 


Cosnias, ’Apy/XXior) ; thence the hubUe* 
bnbble, or hooka in its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell; and 
thence again, in Persia, a hooka or 
water-pipe with a glass or metal vase. 

[c. 545.—** Axgell.” See under BUBA. 

[1628.— ** Naighil, like the palm in the 
leaves also, and is that which we call AV.r 
/lufictt.’*— /V della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 40. 

[1758.—** An Aj^le, or smoking tulje, 
and coffee, were immediately brought us 
. . .”-/©«, 271. 

[1813.—“. . . the Persians smoked their 
cuiloons and nargills. . . Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. i78.] 

NABBOWS, THE, n-p. A name 
applied by the Hoogly pilots for at 
least two centuries to the jiart of tin; 
river immediately below Hoogly Point, 
now’ know’n as ‘ Hoogly Bight.’ See 
Mr. Barlow’s note on lledqej Diary^ 
i. 64. 

1684. — “ Aljout 11 o’clock we mot with ye 
QtXMi-ho})e, at an anchor in ye NaxTOWB, 
without Hugly Rii’er,* and ordered him 
upon ye first of Ve lk>od to weigh, and make 
ail baste ho could to Hugly ...” 

Diary, Hak. Soc. i, 64. 

1711. — *' From the lower Point of tho 
Narrows on the HturlK>ard'Side . . . tho 
Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allowing 
only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commutdy called by the 
Country People, Adogom. . . . From tho 
River of Rogues, the Star) Ktard Shore, with 
a great Ship, ought to be kept cUwe aboard 
down to the Channel Trees, for in tho 
Offing lies the Grand middle Ground. ...” 
— Enylhh Pilot, p. 57. 

NABSINGA, n.D. This is the 
name most frequently applied in the 
16th and 17th centuries to the kiiig- 
doiii in Southern India, otherwise 
termed Vijayanagara or Bisnagar 
(<j.v.), the latest powerful Hindu 
Kingdom in the Penin-siila. This 
kingdom wa.s founded on the ruins of 
the Belala dynasty reigning at Dwara 
Samudra, al>out a.d. 1341 [see Rice, 
Mysore, i. 344 seqq,]. The original 
dynasty of Vijayanagara became ex- 
tinct about 1487, and was replaced by 
Naradvha, a prince of Telugu origin, 
who reign^ till 1508. He was there- 
fore reigning at the time of the Brat 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


* The Hugly” River wu then coueidered (in 
sscetidiDg) CO begin at Hooghly Point, and the 
oonfiuence of the Rupnarain R.. often called the 
Chtnoa (see under OODAVBRVS 
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name of Narsinga, which they learned 
to apply to the kingdom from his 
name, continued to be applied to it for 
nearly two centuries. 

1606. — Haase notizia delli maffgiori He 
ohe hanno nell* Indi^ che ^ el Re de 
Nanin, indiano zentil; oonfina in Estre* 
madura oon el rt^no de Comj (au. regno 
Doconij f), el qua! Re si ^ Moro. Kl qual Re 
de Nanin tien grande regno } sarli (hark ?) 
ad ogni suo comando 10 mila elefanti, 30 
tnila cavalli, e infinito numero di genii." — 
lAxmardo Ca* 35. 

1610. — ‘‘The Governor , . . learning of 
the embassy which the King of Bisnega 
was sending to Cananore to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendship, he was most desirous to 
make alliance ana secure peace . .• . prin- 
cipally because the kingdom of Narainga 
extends in the interior from alx)Te Calomit 
and from the Balagate as far as (^aml^aya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those 
countries by sea, we might by land have 
the most valuable aid from the King of 
Bisnega."— Cbrrea, ii. 30. 

1613. — **Adorant tunc apud nostrfi prae- 
feotfi a Naningae rege legati. "—Amanu^A 
Jteg. Epuit. f. 3tf. 

1516.— leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city which is 
called Biianaguer, very populous. . . . The 
King of NariiiigB always resides there." — 
Harhom^ 85. 

c. 1538. — And she (the Queen of Onor) 
swore to him by the gobien sandals of her 
Imaged ^at she would rejoice us much should 
CTt>a jrive him the victory over them (the 
Turk^ as if the King of ‘Naninga, whoso 
slave she was, should place her at table 
with his wife.” — F. Mn,dez Ptnto^ ch. ix. ; 
SCO also C^tgaUf p. 11. 

1,553. — “And they had learned bc.<?ide8 
from a Friar who had come from Nartinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Haninn^ who was as it were an Emperor 
of thcGontilcs of India in state and riches, 
was appointing araboitsadors to send him 
. . Brtrrof, I. viii. 9. 

1572.- 

“ . . . O Reyno Narainga podoroso 

Mais de ouro e do pedras, que do forte 
gente." Camfkt^ vii. 21. 

By Burton : 

“ Narsinga's Kingdom, with her rich dis- 

Of gohl and gems, but poor in martial 
vein . . .' 

1580.—“ In the Kingdom of Naraingna to 
this day, the wives of their priosta aro 
Iniried alive with the bodies of their 
hiuilNtnds ; all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals.”— ATowtoia/ic. by 
CoUonj ch. xi. (What is bore said about 
priests applies to Llngaits» q.v.). 

1611. —**. . . the Dutch President on the 
coast of Chffromandttf, shewed us a Oaul 
(see GOWUB) from the King of Naniiiga, 


WeneapaUf Raia^ wherein was granted that 
it should not be lawful) for any one that 
came out of Europe to trade there, but 
such a8l>rought Prince Mauriet his Patent, 
and therefore desired our departure."— A 
ir. Florit, in PurcJuis^ i. 320. 

1681. — “Coromandel. Ciudad muy grande, 
sugota al Hey de Naninga, el qiial Reyno 
e iTamado |M)r otre nombre Bimaga.*^ — Mor^ 
tinez de la Coinptndio^ 16. 

NASSICEI^ n.p. Ndsik; NoaUa of 
Ptolemy (vii. i. 63) ; an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on the npj>er course 
of the Clodavery R., and the head- 
rjiiarter of a district of the same name 
in the Bombay Presidency. A curious 
discussion took place at the R. Geog. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 
Campbell, in the selection of a 

capiul for British India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic does not decide 
the site of capitals, though government 
by logic is quite likely to lose India. 
CerUiin highly elaborated magic squares 
and magic cube.s, investigated by the 
Rev. A. H. Frost {Carmridae Math, 
Jour.^ 1857) have been callea by him 
Kmik s< 4 uares, and Nasik cubes, from 
his residence in that ancient place (see 
hhicyc. r>riVin. J)th ed. xv. 215). 

NAT, a. Rurii'ese ndt^ [apparently 
from Skt. ndtha^ ‘lord’]; a term ap- 
]>lied to all spiritual being^ anms, 
elfs, demoiLS or what not, iiicluaing 
the gods of tlie Hindus. 

[1878.—“ Indeed, with the country popu- 
lation of I'effu tlie worship, or it should 
rather l>e siiid the propitiation of the ‘Nits ’ 
or spinta. enters into every act of their 
^•rdinary life, and Buddha's docinne seems 
kept for sacred days and their visits to the 
kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda." — 
Forhf^f British BunnOf 222.] 

NAUNP, s. Hind. ndnd. A coi^ 
earthen ve&sel of large size, resembling 
in shape an inverted oee-hive, and use- 
ful for many economic and domestic 
punxisea I’he dictionary definition 
in Fallon, * an earthen trough,* conveys 
an erroneous idea. 

[1832.— “The ghurl (see OHUBaYl, or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarse red jwttery filled with water, called 
a nbi ." — Wanderings qf a Pilgrim, i. 260. 

[1899.— “To prevent the erioketa from 
wandering away when left, 1 had a laige 
earthen pan placed over them upside down. 
These pans are termed natida. They are 
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made of the ooaraest earthenware, and are 
very caiiadous. Those I used were nearly a 
yara in diameter and about eiefhte|n inches 
deep.” — Tkomhill, Haunts ttnd Ht^tes of an 
JndMn Official t 79.] 

NAUTCH, s. A kind of liallet- 
fiance nerforiued by women ; also any 
kind ot stage entertainment ; an Eiiro- 
i>ean ball. Hind, and Mabr. ndch, 
from Skt. nritya^ dancing and st^e- 
])layin^, through Prakrit nnchcha. Tlie 
word IS in European use all over 
India. [A poygly naatch (sec POGOLE) 
is a fancy-dre.ss ball. Also si'.e POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Browning seems fond of 
using tins word, and ]>ersists in using 
it wrongly. In the first of the quota- 
tions below he calls Fifine the ‘Eiir(»- 
]>ean 7mutch,* which is like ciilling 
.some Hindu dancing-girl ‘the Indian 
1)allet.* He repciits the mistake in the 
second quotation. 

[1809. — "You Europeans arc apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach os a mast attractive 
'mectacle, but once witnessed it generally 
cliasolves the illusion. ’* — Brovghtoii, Letters 
from a Mahrattd Camp, ed. 1892, p. 142,] 

1823.— "I joined Lady Macnoghten and a 
large party this evouirig to go to a n&ch 
given by A rich native, Kouplall Mullicb, on 
the opening of his new house." — Mrs, Ifeber^ 
in Ueber^ ed, 1844, i. 37. 

[1829. — . . a dance by IJack pcoj)le 
which they calls a Notch. . . Oi toifu/ 
iSywrt. Mag, ed. 1873, i. 129.] 

c. 1831. — "Elle (Begum Burnrou) fit eii- 
terrer vivante une jcune esclave, dont ello 
t^tait jalouse, et rlonna h son raari un nautch 
(bal) sur oette horrible tom be." — Jacgiinnont. 
(Jorrespondance, ii. 221. 

1872.— 

" . , . let be there was no worst 

Of degradation spared Fifine ; ordaintfl 
from first 

To last, in body and soul, for one life- 
long debauch, 

The Pariah of the North, the European 

Nautch I ” 

Fifine at the Fair, 31, 

1876.- 

** . . .1 locked in the awarth little lady — 
I swear, 

From the head to the foot of her,— well 
quite as bare ! 

‘No Nantch shall cheat me,' said 1, 
taking my stand 

At this bSt which I draw. . . .” 

Natural Magic, in Faechiarotio, ko, 

^AUTOH-OIBL, s. (See BATA 
DANClNG^ntL.) The last quo- 
tation is a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


P B09.— "Naoh Girls are exempted front 
taxes, though they My a kind of 
voluntary one monthly to a Fuqeer. . . 
Broughton, Letters from a MeAratfa Oan^i„ 
ed. 1892, p. 113-4.] 

1825.— "The N&oh women were, as uaiiab 
ugly, huddled un in huge bundles of red 
petticoats ; and weir exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European taste, as could well 
be conceived,”— ii. 102. 

1836.—" In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Ahurh, and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called a 
natch, for which they are well paid.” — 
In R, Phillipa, A Million of Facts, 322. 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOYAT> 

&c., ii.j). A mime given to Mahom- 
medaiis of mixt race in the Konkuii 
and S. f'aiiara, rorresixmding more or 
leas to Moplahs (q.v.) and Lubbyes of 
Malabar and the Coromandel coast. 
[The In ‘.'If 1 -quarters of the Navayats 
are in N. Canara, and their traditions 
state that their ancestors tied from the 
Persian Culf about tlie close the 
7 th centuiy, to escajH* the cruelty t»f 
a Governor of Iran. See Sturrocky 
Man. of S. CnnarUy i. 181.1 It is ap- 
parently a Koiikani word connected 
with Skt. naxHty ‘new,’ and implying 
‘new i'onvert.’ [The Madras Glosi. 
derives the word from Pers. ndifty 
from NdUy the name f*f an Arab clan.] 

1.552 !!k>n.s of Moors and of (lentile 
women, who are called Neiteas. . . — 

Castanheda, iii. 24, 

15.53. Naiteas quo .siio mesti^,•o.^ : quanto 
aoH padre:H de gera^'uo dos Arabips . , . c 
perjiarto das madros das Crentia-s."— /JumM, 
I. ix. 3. 

,, And because of this fertility 
soil, and of the tnuio of these ports, there 
was here a great number of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they cal) Naiteas, 
who were accustomed buy the hor^s and 
sell them to the Moors of the Decan. . • 

— Ibid, 1. viii. 9. 

c. 1612.— "From this i)eriod the Ma- 
homedans extended their religion and their 
influence in Malal>ar, and many of the princes 
and inhabitants, becoming converts to the 
true faith, gave over the management of 
some of the seaports to the strangers, whom 
they called Nowayits (literally the New 
Race). . . .** --Firtihta, by BrlggSy iv. 533. 

1615.—". . . et passim inflniti Maho- 
metani reperiobantur, turn indigenae quoa 
saitsas vocabant, turn extemi. . . •" — 
JorriCy i. 57. 

1626.— " There are two sorts of Moon, one 
Metikos of mixed seed of Moore-fathen and 
Ethnike-mothera, called Naltsa&i, Mungreli 
also in their religion, the other Forrmsn 
. . Pvre/fos, Filgrimagey 664. 
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NAZXB« B. Hind, from Ar. 
^inspectop* (n<wr, ‘sight*). The title 

a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
Oour^ sometimes improperly rendered 
‘ ^eriff/ because he serves processes, &c. 

1670.— “The Khan . . . ordered his 
Nasslr, or Mneter of the Court, to assign 
something to the servants. . . 

41. 

[1708. — “He esiMscially, who is called 
-Nader, that is the chief of the Mahal ..." 
— Catron^ II. of thf Mogul fJymutt}/^ K.T. 29.'>. 

[1826. — “The Narir is a perpetual sheriff, 
n,nd executes writs and summonses to all 
the parties roouired to attend in civil and 
'Criminal coses ." — Pandanutg Hari\ ed. 1873, 
ii. 118.] 

1878. — “The Nasir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, &c., and also the issue of 
Miimmonses and processes." — JJf** in th^ 
MofuaU, i. 204. 

[In the following tl»o word rejn escnts 
‘a kettle-drum.* 

1763. — “His Excellency (Nawab Meer 
<Joasim) had not eaten for three days, nor 
allowed his Nazir to l>e beaten. "--/ht/rv of 
4i Prisonfr at PaJtniij in ICttrhf 

Recordt, 323.] 

NEELAM, LEEIiiJH, s. Hind. 
nUdnty from l*ort. Uilao. An amtion 
or puVilic, outcry, as it lused he 
<^lled ill India (corresponding to 
^cokh roup; comp, (leriii. ruftn^ and 
outroop ()i Liuschoteii’s translator 
lielow). The word is, h(»wc\cr. Ori- 
ental in origin, for Mr. C. I*. Hrown 
(MB. note-s) jx>i Ills out that the Porlii- 
guese word is from Ar. t'him (aZ-T/om), 
‘proclamation, advertisement.* It is 
omitted by Dozy and Eimelmann. How 
old the cusU>m in India of prompt 
disposal by auction of the effects of a 
deceased European may he seen in 
the quotation irom Linschoten. 

1616. — “ Poro d’Alpoym camo full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the apparel and 
servants of AfuMo d’Albo<iuenpie, all of 
which Dom Gracia took charge of ; but the 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should m a leUfto (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aloixo in the 
chnrdh, where they mot : The Governor your 
uncle orders a leiuLo of all the old wai^rol:^ 
of Afonso dAlboquerque. 1 can't praise his 
intention, but what ho baa done only adds 
to my uncle's honour; for all the people 
will aee that he gathered no rich Indian 
stttflii, and that he despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour."— Cormi, ii. «9. 

[1527.— “And should any man die, they 
ot ones make a Leylaa of his property.”— 
India OlBoe M8&» Okiys vol. i. 


Letter of Fertuitido Xatut to the King, 
Sept. 7. 

[16&4.«|“, All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came inl| the general stock was sold by 
leilio."— Bk. ii. ch. 13.] 

1698.—“ In Goa there is holden a daylie 
assemblie . . . which is like the raeetiDg 
up6 the burse in Andwar^ie . . . and ^ero 
are all kindes of Indian commcKiities to sell, 
so that in a manner it is like a Faire . . . 
it beginnoth in y*^ morning at 7 of the clocke, 
and continucth till 9 ... in the principal 
streete of the citie . . . and is called the 
Leylon, which is as much as to say, as an 
outroop . . . and when any 'man dietn, all his 
goods are brought thethcr and sold to the 
last fieniiicworth, in the same outroop, who- 
soever rhoy be, yea although they were the 
Viceroy esg<xKles. . . .’'—At^sc/iofra, ch.xxix.; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184 ; aud compare Pt/rard de 
Hak. Soc. ii. .5*2, who spells the word 
Laylon]. 

c. 1610. . . . le mary vioiit frapper a 

la purte, dont la ferntnc faisaut fort Teston- 
nee, prie le Portugais de se caeher dans vne 
petite cuue :i )ioiircolainc, et I’ayant fait 
entrer hi dedans, et fenne tres bien h clef, 
fiuurit la porte ,\ sf>n mary, qui . . . le 
hiiss.*! trcniper la iusiju'au iendemain matin, 
iju i) lit porter ceste cuue an inarch^, ou 
lailan aiii'npi'ilsappellont. , . ."'--MoeguH. 
314. 

Linst'holcn gives an engraving of the 
Rua jHrtita in Gui, with many of 
tlu-se am tioiis going on, and the super- 
Mu iption : “O Leilao qne se faz coda 
flia poll uienhii un Rua direifa dr 
Tlic Porlngnese word has taken root 
at (Vinton Chi nesi» in the form ; 

hut more dislinclly betrays its origin 
in (he Amov form l^dtnig and Swatow 
loyUuuj (see Gilrs; also Ihnnys's Notes 
and QuerieSj vol. i.). 

NEELQYE, NILOHAU, &c., s. 
Hind, nllgdfi^ nth/dtj IVgdl, i.e. ‘blue 
cow* * ; the popular name of the great 
antelope, allied by Pallas Antilope 
trayovamelns {Portaz pictus^ of Jerdon, 
[Boselaphns tra4jocanu'bts of Blaiiford, 
Mammalia^ •^17J\ given from the slaty* 
blue w^hicli is its predominant colour. 
The proj»er Kind, name of the animal 
is r<^7i (Skt. rwyw, or nshya). 

1663. — “After these Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazdhe^ which arc made to 
6ght with one another ; as also some HU- 
gauz, or grey oxeu, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands^ and /fAiaoceross, and 
those great Bufafot of Bengata ... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger.”— Brrn/er, 15.T. 
p. 84 ; [ed. Constable^ 262 ; in 218 nUagmut : 
m864,d77,liil-ghaiiz]. 

1778.— “ Captain Hamilton has been ao 
obliging aa to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a epedeB wbioh i« 
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called nedgow, and is, 1 belteTe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my nam6.”<~Trarr«A Hadlngt to Sir U. Cole- 
brooJke, in Oleig, i. 286. 

1821.— ** There are not only neelghaoa, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red>deer in the park '* (at JLucknow),— 
Heher, ed. 1844, i. 214. 

1882. — “ All officers, we believe, who have 
served, like the present writers, on the 
canals of Upper India, look back on their 
peripatetic life there as a happy time . . . 
occasionally on a winding part of the l^ank 
one intruded on the solitude of ii huge 
nHjpai." — Mem, of QeMratJSir ir. E. Bakee^ 

NEEM, s. The tree (N.O. Meliaceae) 
Azcultr<ichta indica^ Jussieu ; Hind, nim 
(and n?6, according to Playfair, Taleef 
8kereef 170), Mahr. nimh^ from Skt. 
nimha. It grows in almost all ]mrt8 of 
India, and has a repute for various 
remedial uses. Thus jK)ultice3 of the 
leaves are applied to l)oils, and their 
fresh juice given in varioiis diseiisea ; 
the bitter bark is given in fevers ; 
the fruit is descrilicd as purgative and 
emollient, and as useful in worms, &c., 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds ; and the gum also is 
reckoned mexlicinal. It is akin to the 
bakain (see BUCK7KE), on which it 
grafts readily. 

1563.” •“ R. I bug you bi recall the tree 
by help of which you cured that valuable 
horse dt yours, of which you told mo, for I 
wish to remember it. 

“ 0, You are quite right, fur in scx>th it 
is a tree that has a great rcp^itc as valuable 
and medicinal among nation^s that 1 .%m ac- 
quainted with, and the name aniung them 
.'ll! is nimbo. I came to know its virtues 
in the Baloghat, because with it J there 
succeeded in curing sore backs of horses 
that were most difficult to clean and heal ; 
and these sores were cleaned very <{uickly, 
and the horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with the leaves of 
this tree pounded and put over the sores, 
mixt with lemon-juice. . . — Oarcia^ f. 163. 

1578. — “There is another tree highly me- 
dicinal . . . which is called nimbo ; and the 
Malabars call it Bepoie IMulayal. teppu]/" 
— Acotta, 284. 

[1813.—“. . . the principal square . . . 
regularly planted with beautiful njm or 
lym-trees. — Or, Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 
445. 

[18.56.— “ Once on a time Gitj Singh . . . 
said to thoae around him, * Is there any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into the court '’—forces, Rdt Afd/d, ed. 
1878. p. 465.] 

1877.—“ The elders of the Clam sat every 
day on their platform, under the great noom 


tree in the town, and attended to all com* 
plaints .'* — Meadotra Taylor^ Stcry^ Ac., ii. 85. 

NEOAPATAM,*ii.p. A seajxirt of 
Tanjore district in S. India, written 
Ndgai-ppattanam^ which may mean 
^ Snake Town.* It is perhaps the 
JdlycLfia Mi;rp5iroX(t of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

1534.—“ From this he (Cunhall Marcar, a 
Mahommedan cotmir) went plundering the 
coast as far as Negapat&o, where there 
were always a number of Portuguese trad- 
ing, and Moorish mcrchaiit««. These latter, 
dreading that this jurato would come 
the place and plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sent him wonl that if he came ho 
would make a famous haul, bocauso the 
Portuguoso hatl there a quantity of goo<l« 
on the river Ivink. where he could come up. 

. . /'—Corn'd, iii. .“»r)4. 

[1.598.— “The coast (»f rhomiiiaiidol be- 
ginneth from thc^ ('apo of Negapatan." — 
Linat'kotm, Hak. Soc. ». 81.. 

[1615. Two (ships) finm Ne^apotan, 
tine from C’ullmat and Mes>.opotim.' --/'Wn', 
Lettent, iv. 6.J 

NEOOMBO, n.p. A }>)easant t^nvn 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Colombo in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the best 
emnamon. The etyniolf)gy is given 
in very ditt'erent ways. We read 
recently that th« imme is properly 
(Tamil) Nir-Kolwmhv^ i.e. ‘Columbo 
in the water.’ But, according to 
Emer.son Tennent, the ordinary deri- 
vation h< the 'Village of 

bees*; whilst Burnt »iif says it is 
properly ^tiga-bhu^ ‘Land of Nagas,’ 
or berptmt wtJi’yhippers (see Tennent^ ii. 
630). 

1613. -'“On this ho uost anchor ; but tho 
wind blowing very .stnmg by daybreak, tho 
ships wete ubiigod to weigh, as they could 
not stand .at their moorings. Tho vessel of 
Andrcti (’ocUk* and that of Nuno Alvares 
Tei.\eira, after weighing, nt/t being able to 
weather the reef of NeCfUmbO, ran into tho 
liay, where the alorm compelled them Ui bo 
be^hod : but as there were plenty of [)enple 
there, tho vessels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked,’*— /focarro, 42. 

NEGBAIAOAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cape at the extreme 
.south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point of the main* 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Cbjoe 
Negrais, Tlie name is a Portuguese 
corruption probably of the Ar^ or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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the Burnlese express as Naga»i% 
‘Dragou’o whirlpool*’ The wt of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus' the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possibly however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
eflbrt at interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old times by 
some name like Ndgardshtra. Ibn 
Batata touched at a continental coast 
occupied by uncivilised peojde having 
elephants, between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls JUranagdr. From the 
intervals given, the jdace must have 
been near Negiais, and it is just 
possible that the ttu*m IJarra de Xegratit^ 
which frequently occura in the old 
writers (fi.fif. sec Balbi, Fitch, and i 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation i 
of tin- old name used by Ibn Batata 
(iv. 224-228). 

1553.—“ Up to the t ape of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 dejfreos, und where the 
Kmjfdorn of 1‘ej^ii cunmiences, th« distance 
may be 100 Iciigues.” - T. ix. 1. 

'rhen the wind came fnrrn the 
S.W., and we made sail \Nith our stern to 
tl»o N.bi., .and rnnninK our coLirno till morn- 
imr we foiiml oiir‘-**lves close to the Bar of 
Negraia, as in their language* they call Ih** 
port which runs up into IVgii.” — h’vuymro 
Jhifhi f. 1‘2. 

■lo»S6. — We ordered the harrfvf Negnrais, 
which is a brauc hairo,” A:«'. tsoe COSMIN). 
- Jl. Fitch f 111 Jfdl t li. ;W. 

1613.—** Philip de Brito having sure in- 
toUigernre of thi«! great armament . . 

ordore<l the arming of 'ioA’Oii •'hipj-and scane 
sang H irrls^ .md appointing as their Conmio^ 
»U»re Paulo de Rego Pinhein*, pine him prtv 
CISC order‘d to engage the prince of Arnican at 
sea, bef^ire he shiaild enter the Bat and nvers 
of Negrais. \n Inch form the mouth <*f all tho>o 
of the kingdom erf Peg\i.'’--/joaoM*. 137. 

1727.— - ‘The So.i < \rast <if Arackaii reaches 
from Xatigani (see CHITTAGONG) to I'apc 
Negraia, about 400 Miles in length, but few 
p1aoe.«3 inli.'ibitod . . ” (after .speaking of 
“ the great Island of Negrais”) . . . ho goes 
on. . . . “The other Island of Negrais, 
which makes the Point called the tape . . . 
is often called Butmond Island, because its 
Shape is a Rhombus. . . . Three Ijcague.s to 
the Southward of Diamond Island 1ie.s a 
Kocf of Koeks a Ijcague loi^ . . . con- 
spicuous at all Times by the Sea breaking 
over them . . . the Rocks are called the 
Lrgarti, or in English, the 
Efi.miUon, ii. 29. This reef ia the Alguada, 
on which a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Oapt. (afterwards Lieut.-GeQ.)Sir A. Fraser, 
(^B., of the Engineers, with groat labour and 
skill. The statement of Hamilton suggests 
that the original name may have been 
'Lagario. But Alagada^ “overflowed/* is 
the real origin. It appears in the old 
French chart of d’Aprhs as lU NagH, In 


Dunn it ia Eegada or Neifada, or LeqwMido, or 
Sunken Island (JIT. Dir. 1780, 325). 

1759. The Dutch by an Inscription in 
Teutonic CJuiraeterit, lately found at Nagraifl, 
on the Tomb of a Ihdch who d^d in 

1607 (qu. if not 1627 Oi appear then to have 
had Possession of that Island.'* — Tetter in 
DalrgrnplCf Or. 7fi»p. i. 98. 

1763. — “ It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the King of the Burmahs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is .since dead, and succeeded by 
hi.s son, who secm.s to be of a more friendly 
and humane disiswition .*' — Fort WHliam 
Constut.^ Feb. 19. In Lungt 288. 

[1819.~-“Negraglia-'’ See under MUN- 
NEEPORE.j 

NELLY, NELE. «. Malayal. ««/, 

‘ rice i]) the husk ’ ; [Tel. and Tam. 
nrlli^ ‘ rice-like ’], This is the Dravidian 
equivalent dI paddy (q.v.), and is often 
used by the French and Portuguese in 
South India, where Engli-shTuen use 
j the latter word. 

1606. — “ . . . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the .«)eiier to return and take out two 
grains b»r Kim«elf for luck {com itei'sti<^tlo)f 
things fliat aie all heathen vanities, w'hich 
The syoofl entirelx prohibits, and orders that 
those who pi active them shall be severely 
punished hy the Bishop.” —f/ewiz-fa, Sunodo, 
f. 52/». 

1651. Nili, that is unpounded rice, 
which is stiH in the husk.” — iftw/miw, p. 95. 

1760.— “ Champs do nelie.” See under 
JOWAUR. 

[1796.— “75 i»;)rahs Nelly.”— list of Ex- 
port Duties, in Lfjgmif Malahar^ iii. 265.] 

NELLOBE, n.p. A town and 
i di.strirt north of Madnis. The name. 

I may be Tamil. Xall-ur^ ‘Good Town.' 

I But the local interpretation is from 
net (s.e, NELLY) ; atid in the local 
rt*cor<is it is given in Skt, as JJhdnya- 
purairt, lueaning ' rWe-tov;!!* (Seshagiri 
Sdgtri), [The Madras Man. (ii. 214) 
gives NaJl-ftry ‘ G<K>d-town * ; but the 
Olo<8. (s.v.) has ndlu, ‘paddy,* firw, 
‘village.* Mr. Boswell (Nellore, 687) 
suggests that it is derived from a netli 
dicft tree under which a famous Ungam 
w^as placed.] 

c. 1310.— Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kulaiu t(* Niliwar, nearly 300 ^larasangs 
along the sea coast.”— B'twsd/, m Elliot^ 
iii. 32. 

NEBBUDDA B., n.p. Skt. Nat- 
model, ‘causing delight'; Ptol. Nd/io6of; 
FeripL Aaftralos (amend^ by Fabriciua 
to Dean Vincent’s con* 
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jectured eWraolocv of Nahr~Budda^ 
* Biver of Budda,' is a caution against 
such guesses. 

c. 1020.—“ From Dh^Xr southwards to the 
R. Nerhadda nine (parasangs) ; thence to 
Mahrat-dcs . . . eighteen . . — AUJUr&n^ 

in KUioty i. 60. Too reading of Nerhadda U 
however doubtful. 

c. 1310.— “There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerhadda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge .” — Amir Kfni,^rt'ty in HUioty 
i. 79. 

[1616.— “The King nwlo to the riuer of 
Barbadath.’'— T. lin*>y Hak. Soc. ii. 413. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Narbadah.] 

1727. — “The next Town of Note for Com- 
merce is Baroach ... on the Banks of tlie 
River Nerdaba. '* — .1. IlamUtoHy cd. 1714, i. 
145.] 

NEBOHA, R. Malayfil. mrchrhay 
‘a vow,* from verb neruyity ‘to agree or 
promise.* 

1606. — “ They all aascmble on certain days 
in the porches* of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call narcha.”— 
Gonveay Nyoodo, f. 63. See also f. 11. This 
term also includes offerings -to saints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a coniinon form is to feed a 
lamp ^fore an idol with gin'e instead of oil. 

NEBBIOK, NEBBUGK, NIBK, 

&c., s. Hind, from Pers. mrkhy vulgarly 
nirakky niriJdi, A tarilf, raUi, or price- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. The system of publishing 
such rates of prices and wage.s by local 
authority prevailed generally in India 
a generation or two back, and is 
probably not quite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The provincial 
Gazettes still publish periodical lists of 
current prices, but no attempt Ls made 
to fix such by authority.] It is still in 
force in the Freiicli settlements, and 
with no apparent ill effects. 

1799. — “ I liave written to Campl)ell a long 

letter aV>out the nerrick of exchange, in 
which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of gkrofling 
(seeSHTOFF). . . i. 56. 

1800. — “While I was absent with the 
army. Col. Sherbrooke had altered the ner- 
ric^ of 'artificers, and of all kinds of materials 
for building, at the instigation of (?apt. 
Norris . . . and on the examination of the 
subject a system of engineering came out, 
well worthy o£.^the example set at Madras.’* 

67. ' 

[ „ “ Here is established a ilirae, or 

renlatioo, by which all coins have a certain 
vAte affixed to tiiem ; and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue ; 


but in dealings between private itersouii 
attention is not paid to this rule.*'--/''. 
Bitckunany Mysore, ii. 279.] 

187S.— “On expressing his surprise nt 
this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the Iwzur ‘ nerik ’ or market- 
rate, hiul so risen .” — Life in the Alofuiuil, 
i. p. 33. 

NOAPEE, fl. The Burmti.se name, 
7tgapiy *]uvsse(l lisli,* of the odorous 
delicacy described under BALACRONG. 
[See ForbeSy Britisli Bnrmiiy 83.] 

18.^»5. — “ Makertich, the Armenian, as- 
sured that the jars of ngape at Amara- 
|ioora exhibited a Hiix arm reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. 1 see this 
is an old belief. Do la Loubbro mentions 
it in 1688 as held by the Siamese.” — I' m/#*, 
Misiion /e .!/«, p. 160. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, u p. The 

name for centuritis applied b) a group 
of islands north of Sumatra. They 
aj^pear to be the fidpovatrai of Ptolemy, 
ami the Lanklui Halus of the oldest 
Arab AV fntion . [Si r G. Bird wood identi- 
fies them with the Island of the Bell 
(Naktfs) to which Sindhad, the Seaintan, 
is carrietl in his fifth vf)yage. (Report 
OH Old Rerorduy 108; Burton, Arnoinn 
XvjhiSy iv. 368).] The I )an»\'% attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
the 18th century, and since, unsuccess- 
fully. An account of the various 
attempts will he found in the Votiage 
of tJie Nornro, Since 1869 they have 
heen partially occupied by the Britisli 
Government, as an appendage of the 
Andaman s<qtlement. Coin])aring the 
old forms JMnlehu and Nakhimramy and 
the nakedness coitsbintly attributed to 
the people, it .seems possible that tlie 
name may have had reference l,o iJiis 
(jutiitjd). [Mr. Man (Journ, Anihnri), 
Imtitutey xviii. 359) writes; “A po.s.sible 
derivation may he suggested by the 
following extract from a paper I))* A. 
de Candolle (1885^ on ‘The Origin of 
Cultivated PlanU*: ‘The pre.se)ice of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thoitvind years ago is jiroved by 
several Sanskrit names. . , . The 
Malays have a name widely diffused 
in the Archipelago, kalap^ klapa^ 
klopo. At Sumatra and Nicolmr we 
find the name njtcr, ni^or, in the 
Philippines at Bali, nioKy njo, . 
While the Nicobars have lon^ l)6en 
famed for the excellence of their coco- 
nuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forins above given 
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ai« ngodt, *a ripe nut,’ and ni-fidu, *a 
half-ripe nut,’”] 

c. 1050.— The name appean aa HaKka- 
Tlnun lA the great Tanjore Inscription of 
the llth oantury. 

o. 12202.*—*^ When you leave the island of 
Java (the Less! and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about loO miles, 
and then you come to two Inlands, one of 
which is called NecuveraiL In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts. . . — Marco Po/o^ Bk. HI. ch. 12. 

c. 1300.— Opposite Ij^intfri is the island 
of L^w^ram (pn>bab1y to read N&kw^ram), 
which produces plenty of red amber. Men 
and women go nakefl, except that the latter 
cover the pudenda with cocoaniit leaves. 
They are all subject to the K^n." — Haih%A- 
in Elliot^ i. 71. 

c. 1322. — “Deiwirting from that country, 
and sailing towaHs the south over the Ocean 
Sea, I found man} i.slands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
Nicoyerau . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like dojjs, etc. . , .” — Friar 
(Httrii'f in Cathaif, Ac., 1*/. 

1510. — “In front of the before named 
island of Samatra, across the Gulf of the 
Gango.s, are 5 or 6 sntall islands, which 
have very good water and ports for shira. 
They are inhabited by (rentilos, p<x>r people, 
and are called Niconvax (A'cwa6ar in Lisbon 
od,), and they find in them very good 
amber, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other parts.’* — Barbosa ^ 195. 

1514. — “Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Nicubar. . . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down he said that this land was all cut up 
in islands), and that it was possible to 
l>.'i.ss through the middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn bock to C*)ohin. . , . The natives of 
the country had .‘^icht of us and suddenly 
came forth in groat boats full of iieople. . . . 
'fhoy wore all (Jaffres^ with fisn-bones in- 
serted in their li^is and chin : big men and 
frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs.” — 
Oiov, da Efnpolif in Archiv, Star, pp. 71-72, 


NIGGER, s. It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to apply 
this title Uj tlie natives, as we may see 
from Ives « noted below. The use 
originated, nowever, doubtle.ss in 
following the old Portuguese use of 
n^gra for “the blaxsks” (q.v.), with 
no malice prepense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

1589.-866 quot. from Pinto under COBRA 
BB OAPBUiU, where negroes is used for 
natiyes of Sumatra. 

1648.— “ Moreover three blacks (negroe) 
in tius territory occupy lands worth 8000 


or 4000 pardeos of rent;|they are related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying parts.”— A Botdko, (SrUu, 111. 

1582.— “A aSgroe of John CkmbraiiM, 
Pilot to Paulo de la OamOf was that day 
run away to the Moores.”— ChseaSeda, by 
N. L., f. 19. 

[1608.— “The King and people niggere.” 
^DanverSf Letters, i, 10.] 

1622.— Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“ with some stoor. of negen, which was 
derided bytwick the Ducb and the English.” 
—Sainsbury, iii, p. 78. 

c. 1755.—“ You cannot affront them (the 
natives) more than to call them by the name 
of negzoe, as they conceive it io^licB an 
idea of slavery.” — Ives, Voyage, p. 23. 

c. 1757.— “61i Gesuiti sono missionarii e 
rarocchi de* negii detti Malabar.”— De/fa 
Tomba, 3. 

1760.— “The Dress of this Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats ‘and Shoes; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These shoes are neatly 
made by Negroes, and sold for about 10a. 
a Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care.” — MS. Letter of James Penndl, 
Sept. 30. 

1866.— “Now the political creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordannt Wells is ^e 
greatest judge that ever sat on the English 
bench : and that when you hit a niggw he 
dies on purj.>o8e to spite you.” — The Dawk 
Ihmgalow, p. 225. 


NILGHEBRY, NEILGHEBRT, 

&c., n.p. The natne of the Mountain 
Peninsula at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as Malai- 
nadu, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanataria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Nilagiri, 
‘Blue Mountain.* The name Nila or 
Nllddri (synonymous with Nilagir^ 
belong to one olf the mythical or semi- 
mythical range.s of the Puranic demo- 
graphy (see Vtshfiu Purdtia, in fVtlfords 
Works, by Hall, ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has lieen applied to sever^ ran^ of 
more assured locality, e.a. in Orissa aa 
well as in S. India. The nmne seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un- 
doubtedly appliett by natives to the 
range before the appearance of Euro- 
peans, as in the K<mgU‘deSa Bagdkalf 
quoted by Grigg (iViw^n Man. 368)l 
and the name appears in a letter ojt 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1816 (Ibid, 
278). Mr. T. M. Horsfall writes; 
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*^Tlie name is in common uae among 
all daaseB of natives in S. India» but 
whien it may have become speci^c 1 
cannot say. Possibly the solution 
may be tnat the Niigiris being the 
first large mountain range to become 
familiar to the £ngliah, that name 
was by them caught hold of, but not 
eoine^ and stuck to them Xy mere 
priority. It is on the face of it im* 
probable that the Englishmen who 
early in the last century discovered 
these Hills, that is, explored and shot 
over them, would call them by a long 
Skt. name.”] 

Probably tbe following quotation 
from Dampier refers to Orissa, as does 
that from Hedges : 

** One of the English ships was called the 
NelUffree, the name taken from the Hello- 
me Hills in Bengal, as I hare heard.**— 
l^ampier, ii. 145. 

1653.— “In morning early I went up 
tbe HUligree Hill, where I had a view of a 
most pleasant fruitful! valley.'* — Hedges^ 
IHofy, March 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 67). 

The following also refers to the 
Orissa Hills : 

1762.—“ W’eavors of Balasoro oomplatn of 
the great scarcity of rice and provisions of 
all kmds occasioned by the devastatious of 
the Hahrattas, who, oOO in number, after 
plundering Balasore, had gone to the HeUi- 
gres Hills. *’-Ia long, 42. 


HIPA, s. Malay nipah, 

a. The name of a stemless palm 
{Nipa frviicam^ Tliuiib.l, which 
abounds in estuaries from tne Ganges 
delta eastwards, through Tenossenm 
and the Malay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leaves of which 
afford the chief material used for 
thatch in the Archipelago. “In the 
FhiHp] pines,” says Crawfurd, “ hut not 
that i am aware of anywhere else, the 
sap of the Nipa. . . is used as a 
beverage, and for the manufacture of 
vinmr, and the distillation of spirits. 
On dds account it yields a considerable 

of tbe revenue of the Spanish 
Ckiyemment” {Dm. Diet. p. 301). 
]^t this fact is almost enough to 
ahow that the word is the same which 
is used in sense b; end the identity 
is place4 beyond question by the 
qnclations from Tmxeira and Mason. 

b. Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by uo means 
confined to the Philippiiiee. The 


PortngueecL appropriatiiig the word 
Nipa to tnie Bpini^ celled the tree 
itself nipeira. 


a.— 

1611.—“ Other wine is of another kind of 
palm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery places), and this is also extnioted 
by distillation. It is very mild and sweet, 
and dear as pure water ; and they say it is 
very wholesome. It is made in mnt qun- 
titie^ with which ships are laden in Fegu 
and TVinasarim, Malaca, and the Philippines 
or Manila ; but that of Tanasarim exoeeds 
all in goodness.”— reiretra, ildactonsf, i. 17. 

1613. — “ And then on from the marsh to 
the Nypeins or wild-palms of the rivulet 
of Paret China.’'— (TodiiitAo d§ Eredia, 6. 

„ “ And the wild palms called HypsirM 
. . . from those flowers is drawn tbe liquor 
which is distilled into wine by an alembic, 
which is the best wine of India.” — Ibid. 16v. 

[1817.—“ In the maritioie districts, aiap, 
or thatch, is made almost exclusively from 
the leaves of the uipA or bityw.”— Aa^fer, U, 
of Java, 2nd ed. i. 186.] 

1848. — “Steaming amongst the low 
swampy islands of tbe Sunderbunda . , . 
the {Middles of the steamer tossed up tbe 
large fruits of the Hipu fruticanM, a low 
stemless palm that grows in the tidal waters 
of the Indian ocean, and bears a large head 
of nuts. It is a plant of no interest to the 
common observer, but of much to the 
geologist, from tbe nuts of a similar plant 
abounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of the Thames, having floated about 
there in as great profusion as here, till 
buried deep in the silt ami mud that now 
form the island of Sbo{>pey.” — Hooker, 
Himaiagan, Jouruah, i. 1'2. 

1860— “The Nipa is venr extensively 
cult>vated in tbe Province of Tavoy. From 
ipcisions in the stem of tbe fruit, toddy is 
extracted, which has very much the flavour 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
down, becomes sugar.” — Mason*t Bunnati, 
p. 506. 

1874. — “ It (sugar) is also got from Nipa 
fruiicaru, Thiinb., a tree of the low coast- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy.” 
— Hanhury and Flilckiger, 655. 

TheiM) last quotations confirm the old 
travellers who represent Tenassorim as the 
great source of the Nipa spirit. 


b. - 

c. 1567.— “Euery yecre is there lade (at 
Tenasserim) some ships with Verrino. Nip^ 
and Benjamin.” — (fes, Federici (B.T, in 
Hakl.), ii. 359. 


1^.—“ Nipa, qual* h vn Vino eccellen- 
tissimo cho nasco nel fior d'vn arbore 
chiaroato Niper, il cui liquor si distilla, e se 
ne fa vna iieuanda eccellentissima.**— 
Fedorid, in Bamimo, iii. 392v. 

1583.—“! Portoghesi o noi altri di qneate 
band# di quh non mangkino nel Bagno di 
Pegli pane di grano . • . ne si beta vfno ; 
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»* niia oerU Mqnft lanbloaito da rtt albero 
d«tto iBiUppa, ch* ^ alia boooa aMai gnate- 
: ma il owpo gioaa e nnooe, aeoondo la 
coo^eMioai da gu huomioi.*'— (/. JktOn^ 

1601.— ^*Thoae cf Tanaaari are cbioflv 
haighted wttli Rioe and Nl]^ wine, which 
la vary atroag.'* — Barker*^ Account of Lo.n’- 
cagUr*$ in HaH. ii. 692. 

In the next two quotations nipe is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit. 

1608.— ** lakawlaa there ia much wine 
bfonght thetber, which ia made of Cocos or 
Indian Nattea^ and ia called Nype de 
TaiULttariaf tlmt ia Aqpa • Compotiia of 
TanaMmria,**--Umockoien^ 90; [^k. Soc. 
i. 103]. 

„ The Sura, being diatilled, is called 
Fula (see FOOL’S RACT) or Klpe, and is 
an excellent Aqua Viiae aa any ia made in 
Dort. ’— /Aid. 101 ; [Hak. Soc. if. 49]. 

[1616.— “One jar of Neepe. **— /bifer, 
Letters, iv. 162]. 

1623. — “ In the daytime thev did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them got drunk upon a certain wine they 
have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua vitm 
with other things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, which bad been given them.** — P. 
della Valle, ii. 669 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 272]. 

We think there can l>e little doubt 
that the slang word nip, for a email 
dram of spirit^ ie adopted from nipa. 
[But compare Dutch nipnm^ *to take 
a dram.* The old wora nippitaitcm 
was used for * strong drink * ; see Star^, 
Diet,"] 

NIBYANAv ^ 3kt. nirvd^ The 
literal meaning of this word is simply 
‘ blown out,* uke a candle. It is the 
technical term in the philosophy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which they aspire as the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz. the cessation of 
sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the term sec Childer’s 
PaH Dictionary, av. nibhdna, an 
article from which we quote a few 
sentences below, but which covers 
ten double-column pages. The word 
hu become common in £urope along 
with the mowing interest in Buddhism, 
and partly from its use by Schopen- 
liauer. But it is often employed very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in the potation below from 
Dr. Draper. The oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Pun^, who had met with it in 
the Pali form common in Burma, Ac., 
nMan, 


17 nirvAna: 

1626.—** After death they (the Mapoye) 
beleeve three Plaeee, cue of neasaie mtam 
^rhape tukham) Uke the Mahumitane Flunk 
dise ; another of Torment Naxae (read No- 
rae); the third of Annibilatioa wbu^ they 
call Wba.’*— /*iercAiu, Pilgrimage, 606. 

0 . 1815.—**. . . the state of Hlbui, which 
is the most perfect of aU states. This con- 
sist in an almost peipetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illuess and old age,batareab8traoted 
from all sensation; they have no longer 
either a thought or a desire." — isangennano, 
Burmese Empire, p. 6. 

1858. — ** . . . Transience, Pain, and 
Unreality . . . these are the characters of 
all existence, and the only true good ia 
exemption from these in the attainment of 
nirwftnn, whether that be, as in the view 
of the Brahmin or the thsistio Buddhist, 
absorption into the supreme essence; or 
whether it be, as many . have thoi^pht, 
absolute nothingness ; or whether it be, 
os Mr. Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the 
uhi or the mcdiM in which the infinitely 
attenuated elements of all things exist, in 
this last and behest state of abstraction 
from all particul^ modifications such as our 
senses and understaodinga are cognisant <d.*' 
— Pufe, ifurioa to Ava, 

„ ** When from between the sfl trees 

at KusimCra he passed into nlrwdaa, he 
(Buddha) ceased, as the extinguished fire 
oea8eii.**-/6uf. 239. 

1869. — ** What Bishop Bigandet and 
others represent as the popular view of the 
in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
conception of Buddha and his disciples. It 
represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This ia still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst Nirviiui 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedam 
Pai^ise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masses."— /Ve^. Macs 
Muller, Lecture uu Buddhistic yikilism, in 
Tt'Uhner" 8 Or. Record, Oct. 16. 

187 . 5 , — **Kibbtmu&. Extinction; de- 
struction ; annihilation ; annihilation of 
being, Nirvtmk ; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatsbip or final sanctification. 

. . . In Triibner^s Record for July, 1870, I 
first propounded a theory which meets all 
the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word Nirvt^a is used to designate 
two different things, the state of blissful 
sanctification call^ Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
ship ends.**— Childers, Pali Dictionary, pp. 
2^266. 

„ *' But at length reunion with the 

universal intellect takes place: mrwmiia 
is reached, oblivion is attained . , . the 
state in which we war* bslora we were 
bora.’*— DfWiMr, Ike., 128. 
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1879.— 

** And how— in fulnou of the times— it fell 

That Buddha died . . . 

And how a thousand thousand crores since 
then 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
he went 

Unto NiirAiia where tae Silence liros." 

Sir E, Arnold, Light of Asia, 237. 

NIZAM, TH^ n.p. The hereditary 
s^le of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the Nizdin,’ in English official ^irase- 
ology. This in its full form, N^dm- 
ul-Mutk, was the title of A.»aS Jfili, the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and i^inister of the Court of 
Aurangzlb, who became Subadar (see 
80 UBj(H>AR) of the Deccan in 1713. 
The title is therefore the same that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahiuednagar dynasty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portuguese 
called that of Nizamaluco. Anu tlie 
circumstances originating the Hyder- 
abad dynasty were narallel. At the 
death of A^ Jah (lu 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, with his 
residence at Hyderabad, and with 
dominions in a general w'ay cor- 
responding to those still held by his 
descendant. 

NIZAMALUCO, n.p. Izam Mal> 
UCO is the form often found in (Jorrea. 
One of the nanie.s which constantly 
occur in the early Portuguese writers 
on India. It represents Nizam-nl’ 
Mtdk (see NIZAM). This was the title 
of one of the chiefs at the court of the 
B&hmani king of the Deccan, who had 
been origins ly a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dynasty at . Ahmednagar (a.d. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the’ Portuguese 
Nixa/mdiluco. Their own title was 
Niadm Skdh, and this als(j occurs as 
NvsamccDa. [Linschoten’s etymology 
gi'^en below is an incorrect guess.] 

1521. — ** Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 
Lopee de Seoueira) . . . sent Fernlo 
Camello es ambassador to the Nisamalneo, 
lord of the lands of Ghoul, with the object 
of making a fort at that place, and arrang- 
ing for an eapeditioii against the King of 
Gambaya, fmoh the Governor thought the 
NllUlialveo would gladly join i^ became 
be was in a qnarrsi with that King. To 


this be made the reply that I shall relate 
hereafter.”— Correa, li. 628 . 

e. 1539. — ** Ttdado do Contrato gue o 
ViMi Reg Dom Garcia de Noronha fa com 
hu Nisa Mnxaa, gne d*antea se chamam Hu 
Nisa Maluquo.” — Totnbo, in Suhsidios, 115. 

1543. — Isam malnoo." See under 
COTAMALUCO. 

1553. — **This city of Cbaul ... is in 
population and gfeatno&s of trade one of 
the chief ports of that coast ; it was subject 
to the Nisamalneo, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 
we corruptly call Ikufuem). . . . The 
Nisamalneo being a man of great estate, 
although he possessed this maritime city, 
and other ports of great revenue, generally 
in order to he closer to the Kingdom of the 
Docan, held his residence in the interior 
in other citio.s of his dominion ; in.structii^ 
his governors in the coast di.stricts to aid 
our fleets in all way.s and content their 
ciiptains, and this wivs not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a vnow to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malabar. . . — Barrog^ II. ii. 7. 

1563.— “. . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Docnm (.see DECCAN) and the (*uucam 
(see GONCAM) ; and rebiined the dominion 
a while ; but he could not rule territc^ry 
at so great a distance, and so placed in 
it a nephew crowned a.s king. This king 
was a great favourer of foreign people, 
such as Turks, Kumis, ( lora^onis, and Arabs, 
and be divided his kingdom into captaincies, 
l^estowing upc»n AdeUtam (whom w’c call 
Jdatcam — see IDALGAN) the const from 
Angediva to Cifardarn . . . and to Nlzamo- 
luco the coast frenn (^’ifardam to Negotana. 

. . (/omVi, I, 

,, “ H. Ijct us mount and riile in the 

country ; and by the way you Hhiill tell mts 
who is meant by Nixaxnoza, as you often 
U.W that term to me. 

“ O. At once T toll you ho is a king in 
the Balaghat (see BALAOHAUT) ( Bagalate 
for BalagtUe), whose father I have often 
attended, and sometimes also the son. . . 

— f. SJli;. 

[1694-.^.. - “Ni»im-ul-Mulkhiya." See 
under IDALCAN. 

[1598. — “ Maluco isa Kingdome, and 
a Lance or Spearo, so that Nisa, Maluco is 
as much as to say as the Lance or Speare of 
the Kingdom.” ■— LinschoUn, Hak. 8oc. i. 
172. As if Naa-ul-muli, ‘spear of the 
kingdom.'] 

NOKAB, A. A .qervant, either 
dome.Htic, military, or civil, also pi. 
Nokar-logtu^ * the servants.* Hind. 
fuiukar, from Pers. and naukar-ldg. 
Also naukar-chdkar, * the servants/ 
one of those jingling double-barreUcd 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than Englbhmen (see 
LOOrr). As regards Enfflidimeii, 
compare hugger-mugger, huray-guidyt 
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tip - top, highty - tigbty, himledy - 
pigl^edy, hocuB-pocufl, tit to tat/ 
top6y*turyy, hanim-flcanim, roly-poly, 
fi^le-faddle, rump and stump, slip- 
slop. In this case chdkar’ (see 
GHACKUB) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to l>e a Mongol word 
introduced into Peroia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to 1. J. 
Schmidt, Forschungen im GMete dir 
VoUcer Mitiel Aeieni^ p. 96, niikur is 
in Mongol, *a comrade, dependent, or 
friend/ 

c. 1407.~“Ii*Emir Khcxiaiciad fit pariir 
aveo ce d^put€ son sorviteur (naukar) et 
ceJui de Mirza Djihanghir. Cos troia per- 
sonnogGs joignent la cour auguato. . . — 

AbdurrazzdL'y in Fotices et Jixtraits, XIV. i. 
146. 

c. 1660. — “Mahnidd Sultan . . . under- 
stood iiccouiita, and could reckon very well 
by memory the suni.s which ho had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to my to his * naukars ' (apparently armed 
followers).” — Abvlghdzi^ by DetmuistmEf 271. 

f 1810. — ‘ ‘ Noker. ” See under GHACKUB. 

[1834. — “lU (Balkh) present ix>puIatton 
does not amount to ‘2000 souls ; who are 
chiefly . , . the remnant of the Kara 
Houkur. a de.scriptlon of the militia estab- 
lished hero by the Afgans.” — 

Travels into Bokhara^ i. 

1840.—“ Noker, ‘ the servant ’ ; this title 
was borne by Tuli the bmrth .v>n of Chengbiz 
Khan, because ho was charged with the 
details of the army and the aiiTniuistratioii.” 
— Jlamtn^rt Golden Uorde^ 460, 


s^ially declared by the Qovenunent 
of India to be applicable. The 
orimnal theory of aoministratioii in 
suen Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief but by the gradual re- 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duti^ much the same 
might now he said of the difference 
between Regulatum and Non-regula/tion 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and Non-intervention : 
— ** Ija Non-intervention est une phrase 
politicjiie et technique qui veut dire 
enfin a-peu-pr^ la ineine chose qua 
Plnten^entiony 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, R.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
neAv building. Lord Dalhousie said to 
him : “It is not a thing that one must 
say izi piildic, but 1 would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Ntm-regnUttion” 

The Piinjab was for many years the 
greatest example of a Non-reg\ilation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of thingvS is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces, 


NOL-KOLE, .s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in IndijA, perha]»s 
less valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (tliough rarely seen) 
iis Kol-rahi^ kohl-rtibi, ‘cabbage,-lurnin,* 
It is the Brasftim uUrarea, var. canto- 
rapa. The stalk at one isnnt expands 
into a globular mass resembling a 
turnip, and this is the edible part. 
I see my friend Sir G. Birdwood in 
his Bomlxty Products spells it Knolkhol. 
It is apparently Dutch, KnollkooV 
* Turnip-cabbage ; Chouxrnrc of the 
French.* 

NON-BEGULATION, adj. The 
style of cerUin Provinces of British 
India (administered for the most part 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws for BegulatioiUh as they wero 
formerly called) are not in force, or 
are in force only so far as they are 


military men are still eligible to hold 
olfice in the civil administration. 

I860. — . . Nowe what ye ffolke of 

Heiigala worschyppcii Sir Jhone discourseth 
lityl. Thi.s nK*che wee gsdore. Some wor- 
sjcliyp}>ii» ane Idolo yclept |fif{)]Xlsrtonn and 
>oijie wi>rschyppcn j^on-rrgttlacion {veluti 
<So 9 rt .^*. 1909 ). - . Ext. from a MS. 
(»f Tile Tmveif of N'V John Manderiil in the 
E. indies^ lately <b‘ 4 co'\erud. 

1867.—“. . . We believe wo should indi- 
cate the s*ort of government that Sicily 
wanta, tolerably well to Engliahmon who 
know anything of India, by saying that it. 
should he treated in great measure as a 
‘ non - regulation * province. ” — Qitarterly 
Rei'ietr^ Jan. 1867, p. 13fi. 

1883.— “The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-ragulation province.” — L\fe 
of Ld, Lawrence^ i. 44. 

NOBIMON, s. Japanese word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1616. — “ He ke|^^ himselfe dose in a 
ntromon.’''— Cbnb's Dtoiy, i. 164.] 

1618. — “As we were going out of the 
towne, the street being fttU of haokneymen 
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inrCMIUBKOTSi n.p. Nagarkot. 
This is the form used in olden times, 
nnd even now not obsolete, for the 
name the ancient fortress in the 
Poi^ab Himalaya which we now 
usually know the name of Kot^ 
kdngraj both being substantially tlm 
same name, Nagarkot^ Hhe fortress 
tou'n,’ or Kot-kii^nagara^ Hhe town of 
the fortress.’* [If it be implied that 
Kdngra is a corruption of Kot-kd- 
nagaraj the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology. What the 
real derivation of Kdi^ra is is un- 
known. One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind, khankhara, *■ dried 
up, shrivelled.’] In yet older times, 
and in the history of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, it is styled Bhim-nagar. The 
name Nagarkot is sometimes used by 
older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan mountains. 

1008.—'* The Sultan himself (MalimOd). 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
ae far as the fort called Hh\m.-migary which 
is veiy strong, situated on the promontoiy 
of a lofty hill, in the midst of imiiaasable 
waters.”— in i. 34. 

1837. — " When the sun was in Cancer, the 
King of the time (Mahommed Tiighlak) took 
the stone fort of Ifagaxkot in the year 738. 
... It is placed between rirers like the 
pupil of an eye . . . and is so impregnable 
that neither siknndar nor Dara were able to 
take it.” — Bifdr-i^htuik^ ibid, iii. fi70. 

c. 1370.— ** Sultan Firoz . . . marched 
with his army towards Nftgnrkot, and pass- 
ing by the valleys of t^bach - nuhgarhi, 
he arrived with his army at Nagarkot, 
which he found to he very atrox^ and siscuro. 
The idol JwlOiimukhi ^see JOWAULLA 
UOOKHEE), much worshiped by the infidels, 
was situated in the road to Nagarkot. . . 

— ShamM-i-SirAj^ ibid, iii. 317-318. 

1308, — ** When 1 entered the valley on 
that side of the Siw^lik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of 
Hindustan, aud situated in these mmmtaios. 
The dist^o was 30 ftos, but the road lay 
t^ugb jungles, and over lofty and nigged 
hills.’ — Aniobiog, qf I^ur, ibid. 466. 

1553.— ** But the sources of these rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though they burst fbrtb 
separately in the mountains which Ptolemy 
calls ImauB, and which the natives call 
Dalangt^ and Nangnuxit, yot are these 
mounwdns so olosely joined that it seems 
as if thw soimht to hide these springi.”— 
jBarro$t k. iv. 7. 

0 . 1590,— **Nag«rkoto is a city situated 
tipoo a mountain, with a fort called Kaa- 
gerah. In the vioinity of this city, upon a 
lofty moottUin, la a pbme called Blahamaey 
iUakdmdgAh which mey consider as one of 
ibe works of the Divinity, and come in pU- 


grimage to it frim gieat diatancaa, tiiarailw 
obtaining the aooompliiiiinent of their 
wishes. It is most wonderful that in order 
to effect this, they cut out their tongues, 
which grow again in the course of two or 
three <&ys. . . Jyem, ed. Oladwin* ii. 
119; [ed. Jarreg,ii. 312]. 

1609. — ** Bordering to him is another great 
JhUaw called TnUuek Ckand^ whose imiafe 
City is Nagereoat^ 80 c. from Lahor, and as 
much from SyrinoMy in which City is a 
famous Pagod, called It or Durgoy vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India, . . . Diuers Moons also 
resorte to this Peer. . . .” — W. Fineky in 
PurehaSy i. 438. 

1616.-'* 27. Nam Catt, the chiefs Citia 

so called. . , .” — Terrvy in PurchaSy ii. : [ed. 

1777, p. 82]. 

[c. 1617.— *' Nakarkutt.”— 5ir T. Hosy 
Hak. Soc. ii. 534.] 

c. 1676. — '*Tbe caravan being arriv’d at 
the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Naugroooi, 
abundance of people come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest pari whereof are 
women and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to carry Ihem, their Goods and 

§ ro virions cross the Mountains. . . .**— 
’avmttrr, E.T. ii. 183 ; [ed. Bally ii. 263]. 

1788.— "Kote Kangrah, the fortress be- 
longing to the famous temple of Nagoatcota, 
is given at 49 royal coeses. e<iual to 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward).”— Befmeff, 
Memoir y ed. 1793, p, 107. 

1809.—" At Patanooie, where the Padshah 
(so the Sikhs call Runjeet) is at present 
engaged in preixirations negotiations 
for the purfKiao of obtasoing possession of 
Cota CauBgnh (or Nagur Cota), which 
place is besieged by the Kaja of Nepaul. 

. , —El pkinstonty in Lifty i. 217. 

NUJEEB, 8. Hind, from At. 

* noble.’ A kind of half-disciplined 
infantry soldiers under some of the 
native Qoverninents ; also at one time 
a kind of militia under the Briti^; 
receiving ibis honorary title as being 
gentlemen volunteers. 

[c. 1790.— ** There were 1000 men, nad- 
Jaavaa, sword men. . . .” Evidence of 
Sheikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plumar, 
in Trial of W. Ilaarings, in Bond, iii. 39A 

1796.— ** The NaMba are Matchlock man.” 
— fP. d. Tonsy A IMUt on tie Makndts 
PeopUy Bombay, 1798, p. 60.] 

1813.— ** There are some oom (MahratAa) 
styled Nujaab or men of good family. • • . 
These are foot soldiers invariably anaod 
with a sabre and matchlock, and having 
adopted some semblance of Buropean dfaat 
pline are much respected.'— Fbrfiea fV, 
Srm.fi. 46; [2nd ed. 1, 843]. 

[ „ **Acorps of N1d|Mbs,oria6salry 

with matchlocks. . • BiwimAloii, lABm 
from a MakruUa Campy ed. 1899^ pw ll. 
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[1817.—*' In aome inatanoas they are called 
NvJiab (literally, Noble) and would not 
dein to stand sentry or perform any fatkru- 
ihg duty."— F. BUuker. Mem. of the Opera- 
Hom in India in 1817-19, p. 22.] 

NTJIiZiAH> s. Hind. ndld. A 
watercourse ; not necessarily a dry 
watercourse, though this is perhai^s 
more frequently indicated m the 
Anglo-Indian u^. 

1776.— “When the water falls in all the 
nuUalia. . . Code, 52. 

c. 1785.—*“ Major Adams had sent on the 
llth Captain Uebbert ... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nnllah."— CVinxic^o//, 
Life of CUee, i. 93. 

1789. — “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . — Munro, 

Narrative, 224. 

1799. — “ 1 think I can show you a situa- 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage." 
— Wellington, Despatchee, i. 26. 

1817. — “ On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen 8|)ot, 
and before daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a large parallel. "-if iVf** Hid. v. 377. 

1843.—“ Our march tardy because of the 
nuUaha. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemptible ." — Life of Sir C. Napier, 
11. 310. 

1860. — “ The real obstacle to movement is | 
the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by ' 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
nina.*‘—TennenVi Ceglon, ii. 574. 

NUMDA, NUMNA, s. Hind. 
namda^ namdd, from Per.s. nomad, 
[Skt. namaia\ Felt ; sometimes a 
woollen saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt. The word is pt^rhaps the 
same as Ar. namat, *a coverlet/ spread 
on the seat of a sovereign, Ac. 

[1774. — “ The apartment was full of people 
seated on NwnM (felts of camel hair) 
spread round the sides of the room. . . 
MOMBay, Hist. Accemnt of Britieh Trade, 

i. 226.] 

1815. — “ That chief (Temugin or Chingiz), 
we are informed, after addressing the Khans 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black felt or nnnunnd, and reminded of 
the importance of the dutiee to which he was 
called. —ifoTro/m, H. of Perria, i. 410. 

[1819.—“ A KatUe throwe a nnnda on bis 
maie."— rrofw. Lit. Soe. Bo. i. 279.] 
1828.—“ la a two-poled tent of a great 
sfse, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader Koolee Khan, upon a 
eoanennnad. . . /••^TheKwanlbadiXm. 

fl860.— “ The nativae uee (for their tents) 
a sort ol woollen etuff, about half an inch 


thick, called * numhda.* ... By the bye, 
this word 'numbda ' is said to be the ori^ 
of the word nomade, because the nomime 
tribes used the same material for their tents '** 

( !)— Letter in Notee and Queries, 1st ser. i. 842.] 

NUMEBIOAL AFFIXES, 00- 
EFFICIENTS, or DETERMIN- 
ATIVES.'^ What is meant by these 
expressions can perhaps l>e best eluci- 
dated by an extract from the Malay 
Grammar of the late venerahle John 
Crawfurd : 

“ In the enumeration of certain 
objects, the Malay has a peculiar 
idiom wliieh, as far as I know, df)ea 
not exist in any otlier language of the 
Archipelago. It is of the same nature 
as the word 'head,’ os we use it in the 
tale of cattle, or ‘sail ’ in the enumera- 
tion of ships ; but in Malay it extend.'i 
to manv familiar objects. Alai, of 
which tke original meaning has not 
lieen ascertained, is applied to such 
tenuous objects os leaves, grasses, Ac. ; 
BcUana, meaning ‘stem,* or ‘trunk,* to 
trees, logs, spears, and javelins; Bantak, 
of whicn the meanhig has not been 
ascertained, to such objects as riiig.s ; 
Bidanrj, which means ‘spreading* or 
I ‘spacioii^* to mats, caiq)ets, thatch, 

I sails, skins, and hides; Biji, ‘seeds,’ 
to corn, seeds, stones, pebblc.«, gems, 
eggs, the eyes of animals, luini>s, and 
candlesticks/* and so on. C?rawfurd 
names 8 or 9 other terms, one or 
other of which is always used in 
company with the numeral, in en* 
numerating different cla&ses of objects 
as if, in English, idiom should compel 
us to say ‘two steum of spears,* ‘four 
epreads of carfiets,* ‘six corns of 
ciiamonds.* As a matter of fact we 
do 8|>eak of 20 head of cattle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 pieces of 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these 
case.s obli^tory, it is technical and ex- 
ceptional ; insomuch that I reniemlier, 
when a boy, in old Reform-Bill day& 
and when disturl>ancej} were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed ladv that a mreat 
proprietress in the neignbouthood was 
so alarmed that she hs^ ordered fnim 
town a whole stand of muskets / 

To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages^ 


* Other terme applied have been NnmertdiOf 
tuantttative Aoxillailee, Namemt AuxlUaries, 
legre^itivM, Ac. 
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mcludii^ French and Oemian. Of 
French f don’t renieinher any example 
now except Ute (de betail), imr of 
German except Stiick^ which is, how- 
ever, almost as universal as the 
Chinese A quaint example 

dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when ashed whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied: ‘/a freilich! drtizehn Stuck 
A rtyerikaner ! ’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
1)een descril>€d in the extract from 
Crawfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
atlixes seem to he more numerous, and 
their classification to l)e somewhat 
more arbitrary and scjphisticated. 
Thus 00 % a root inijdying ‘chief’ or 
‘first,’ is applied to kings, divinities, 
priests, &c. ; Yauky *a male,’ to 
rational beings not divine; (Jaung^ ‘a 
lu‘ute bejist,’ to irrational beings ; Pya 
implying superficial extent, to dollars, 
c«>untries, dishes, blankets, &c. ; Lvn, 
implying TOtundity, to eggs, loaves, 
Ixittles, cups, toes, fingers, candles, 
liaiuboos, handa, fet»t, &c. ; Tmig and 
(hjaung^ ‘extension in a straiglit line,’ 
to rods, lines, aiie^ira, roads, &c. 

The same iaioiu exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it appear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
of trilies on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in 
various instances show identity of 
origin in the. essential part of tlie 
numeral, whilst a diflerent aspect is 
given to the whole M’ord by a variation 
in what appears to be the mimeral- 
(or what Mr, Brian Hotlgson 
colls the ‘servile affix’). The idiom 
exists in the priucijial vernaculars of 
(>hiiia itself, and it is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
Hgeoii-English wdiich has produced 
th^pteccy, which in that quaint jargon 
seems to be lused as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two piccey cooly,” 
“ three piecey dollai &c.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some langiuiges the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant 
developments which must form a 
great difficulty in the acquisition of 


* 8m Sir H. Yule'i tnirodvdoty X9tay to Gapt 
Olll't Mv$r tif OoMfti Saud, ed. 18St, pp. [1S7], 


colloquial use by foreigners. Some 
approximate statistics on this subject 
will be mven below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean. but it is in these cases possibly 
not inaigenoua, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
C. America, t.e. the Quicli4 of Guate- 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at least two other languagea 
^ep and Pirinda) of the same region. 
The following are given as the co- 
efficients or detenninatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Buruiese usage already 
given : 

Tati (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects ; e.g/ eggs, beaii]^» 
cacao l>eans, cherries, nnckly-pear^ 
Spanish lotives, &c., ali) tor books, and 
fowls : 

Pantli (/’) for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for walls and furrows ; 

Tiamantli (from w^na, to spread on 
the ground), for shoes, dLshe^ basins, 
paper, &c., also for sjxeeches and 
sermons : 

OliAl (maize-grains) for ears of 
maize, oacao-poos, bananas : also for 
flint arrow-heads (see W, v, Hvmholdt^ 
Kam-Spracha^ ii. 26T>). 

1 have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Terrieu de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty languages 
in which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his statistics of ihe number of such 
determinatives, as assigned in the 

f raminars of some of tliese languages 
n Chinese vernaculars, from 33 in 
tlie Shai^hai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fuchau. In Corean, 12 ; in 
Japanese, 16 ; in Annamite, 106 ; in 
Siamese, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, 19. 

If I am not mistaken, the pro- 
pensity to give (*ertain technical and 
appropriated titles to couples of 
certain beasts and birds, which had 
such an extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
partly survives, had its root in the 
same state of mind, viz. difficiiltv in 
grasping the idea of abstract numbers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years ago, thrown 
wpon this feeling, and on the origin 
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0 f the idiom gf whicHiMre been 
BP^^ngt hy a paaeage in a modern 
Imk, is the more noteworthy 

as the author does not make 
reference to the existence of tms 
idiom in any language, and possibly 
was not aware of it : 


On anterii^ into converaation with the 
<Redj Indian, it becomes seedily apparent 
that ne is unable to comprehend the idea of 
Abstract numbers. They exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinot 
conception of five dogs or fire deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
I hare tried in rain to get an Indian to 
Admit that the idea of the number fire, as 
associated in his mind with fire dogs, is 
identical, as far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers.**— (WW aw*# iVe- 
Xutorie J/us, 1st ed. ii. 470.) [Also see 
Tytor^ Primitive Culture, 2nd ed. i. jc^.]. 


Thus it* seems prol>able that the uae 
of the numeral co-eflicient, whether 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting phraseolo^, is a kind of 
eurvivaT of the enort to brid^ the 
difficulty felt, in identifying aWract 
numbers as ajiplied to different objects, 
the introduction of a common 
ooncrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artihcially develofied, are common 
in Hindustani and Persian, especially 
in the official written style of munehU, 
who delight in what seemed to me, 
before my attention was called to the 
Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful sur- 
plusage U,g.) of two ‘sheets’ (/ofxf) of 
letters, aJeo used with quilts, carrots, 
dec. ; three ‘ persons ’ (nafar) of iiar- 
kandazes ; five ‘rope ’ (rOe) of buffaloes ; 
ten ‘chains’ (zanjir) of elephants; 
twenty ‘grips’ (j^abea) of swords, &c. 
But 1 was not aware' of the extent of 
the idiom in the munski’s repertory 
till 1 found it displayed in Mr. 
Camegy’s Kaefiahri Tecnmealitue^ under 
the of Muftdimra (Idioms or 

Phrases). Besides those just Quoted, 
we there find *adad (‘number^ used 
with coins, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments; ddna (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral beads; dost (‘hand^ with 
falcons, &c., shields, and robes of 
honour; jild (volume, lit. ‘skin’) 
with books; mvMr (‘nose-bit’) with 
camels; Md (‘portion,’ jneeey/) with 
precious ston^ gardens, tank^ fields, 
ietters ; matml (‘a stage on a journey, 
an alighting pl^*) with tentib boats, 


houses, carriages, beds, howdas, dec. ; 
eOz (‘an instrumenf) with guitars. 
&c.; nlk (‘thread’) with neckbmes oi 
all sorts, &c. Several of these, with 
others pnrely Turkish, are used also 
in Osmaiili Turkish.'* 

NUNOATIBB,a Rich cakes made 
bv the Mahommedans in W. India 
I chiefly imported into Bombay from 
^ Surat. I There is a Pers. word, fMfn- 
I ‘ bread of Cathay or China,’ with 

' which this word has been connected. 

I But Mr. Weir, Collector of Surat, 
writes that it is really mt7ikh4Udi, Pers. 

! ndn, ‘ bread,* and Mahr. hkat, ehaf, 
‘six’ ; meaning a special kind of cake 
composed of six ingredients — wheat- 
flour, eggs. Buoar, butter or ghee, 
leaven proaucea from toddy or grain, 
and sdmonds.] 

[NUT, s. Hind, noth, Ski. nosfd, 
‘the nose.* The nose-ring worn by 
Indian women. 

[1819.— ** An old faahkmad Bnik or nooe- 
riitf, stuck full of preoioiu or falae atoaaa.*' 
— Trane. Lit, iSot*. Jftc. i. 284. 

[1882. — The nut (nose-ring) of gold 
! wire, on which ia rtrung a ruby Iwtween 
two pearln, worn only by married women.** 
I — Aire, Aleer Hatean Alt, Obetu. i. 45.] 

I NUT PROMOTION, s. From its 
I supposed indigestible character, the 
kernel of the cashew-nnt is so called 
in S. India, where, roasted and hot, 
it ip a favourite dessert dish. [See 
Linechoten^ Hak. Soc. ii. 28.] 

NUZZEB, s. Hind, from Ar. nazr 
or nazar (prop. nadhr\ primarily 
vow or votive offering * ; but, in 
ordinary use, a ceremonial ptewnt, 
properly an offering from an inferior 
to a superior, the converse of tVdm. 
The root is the same as that of JVaza- 
rite (Numliers, vi. 2). 

[1765.—** The congratulati^ aailn, Ao., 
shall be set opposite my ordinary exmnses ; 
and if ought reraains, it shall go to roplar, 
or some other hospital.** IMter of Ld. 
Clive, Sept. 80, in Ver*lA, ViewufReugal, 1517. 


* Homo details on the soldect of these deter* 
mfnatlvee, in reference to languages on the eastoini 
border of India, will be found InPr^. Max MiUlers 
letter to Bunsen in the laiter*s OvtUmepfUhePMl, 
^ Univerml Hietory, i. 896 mm. ; as well as in 
W. von Humboldt, quoted abova Prof. Max 
Mttller refers to Htunwldi'a Oemplele Worfci| vL 
402 ; but thla I have not been able find, ner, 
in either writer, any suggested rafwiude of the 
idiom. 
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[o. **Tbe OoTernor lay* before the 

board two bags . . . which were preflented 
to him in aiiiers. . . ."—Progs, of Council, 
■quoted by Fox in speech against W. 
Ha^ngs, in Bond, it. 201.] 

1782. — ''Col. Monson was a man of high 
and hospitable household expenses ; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a nmiier 
(a few silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen- 
tlemen, according to their rank. . . 
/^rice*s Tracts, ii. ol. 

1785. — “ Presents of ceremony, called 

uuners, wore to many a great portion of 
their subsistence. . , — Ixstter in Li/e of 

Volebrooke, 16. 

1786. — Tippoo, even in writing to the 

French Governor of Pondicbcrv, wh<»m it 
was his interest to conciliate, ami in acknow- 
ledging a present of fiOO muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls thorn **sent 
by way of Lttiei-i of Tippoo, 

6/7. 

1809. — “The Aumil himself offered the 
nazur of fruit.” — JA, Vahntin^ i, 453. 

[1832. — “I . . . looked to the Meer 
for explanation ; he told me to accept 
Muckabog’s 'nuzsa.*" — M}S, J/w Ilamin 
Ali, (Hbscmns. i. 193.] 

1876.— “Tho Standard has the following 
curioiis piece of news in its Court Circular 
of a few days ago : — 

‘Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
<^ueen by tlie Marquis of Balisbiury, and 
offered his Mi^'gur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty t<mchcd and returned.*" 
“ -FuTich, July 15. 

For tho true sense of the word so deli- 
ciously introduced instead of Nuxior,* see 
MirOOlFB. 


o 


0ABT,8. A coco- nut garden. The 
yord is peculiar to Western India, and 
ifl a corruption of Port, orta (now more 
usually aorta). “Any man’s par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahini or Girgaum is 
£q)oken of as his oart.” G. 

Birdwood). 

1564.—“ ... e me pras de fazer merce 
a dita cidade emfatieta para sempro quo a 
ortali^a des ortas dos moradores Portu- 
gueses o ohristfios quo nesta cidade de Goa 
e ilha tS . . . poBsiu) vender. . . Ac,— 
ProeUmaiion qf Dom SthoAian, in Arrhiv, 
Pori. Orient, fasc. 2, 157. 

0 . 1610.— “II y a vn grand nombre de 
Palmero ou orta^ comma vons dlriet id de 
SUM vergers, pleins d’arbrei de Cocos, plantea 


bien pret.h pv«||^iiiaie ila no viemMiit qu*bs 
lieux eq^tiqiies et has. « . /Vord de 
Lanolin, 17-18 ; [Bak. £kio. ii. 28]. 

, 1618.—“ £ 06 naturaes habitfto ao longo do 
|yo de Malaca, em sous pomares e orthaa.” 
— Oodinko deJEredm, 11. 

1673.—“ Old Goa . . . her Soil is luxarious 
and Camfjaign, and abounds with Ridi 
Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces are im- 
mured with Groves and Hor^.* — F'recr, 
154. 

[1749. — “ . . . as well Vargems (Port. 
mrqeni, * a field ') lands as Hortas." — Letter 
in Logan, Malabar, iii. 48.] 

c. 1760.— “As to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most considerable 
part of tho landed property.”— Grew, i. 47. 

1793. — “ For .sale. . . . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mr. 
William Beal ; it is situated in a most lovely 
Oart. . . Bombay Courier, Jan. 12. 

OBANG, K. Jap. Oh^o-han, lit, 
‘greater division.’ The name of a 
large oblong Japanese gold piece, 
similar to the kobailg (q v.), but of 
10 times the value ; 5 to 6 inches in 
leu^h and 3 to 4 inche.s in width, 
I with an aver^ weight of 2564 m. 
! frov. First Issued in 1580, and uuvt 
' in 1B6(J. Tavernier has a representa- 
tion of one. 

(1662. — “A thousand Otbtlis of gold, 
which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thayfe, or Crowns." — Mandefdo, E.T. Bk, 
ii. 147 [iStanf. Diet.), 

[1859. — “The largest gold coin known is 
the Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, as it is nearly six inches in length, 
and throe inches and a half in breadth.” — 
Ofiphant, y^anative qf Mission, ii. 232.] 

OLD STBAIT, ii.p. This ia an old 
name of the narrow strait between tlie 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
which wa.s the old passf^e followed by 
ships jiassing towards Cliina, hut ha.v 
long been abandoned for the wider 
strait south of Singapore and north of 
Bintang. It is cailea by the Malays 
Saldt Tambrau, from an edible fiSh 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapura of some of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v.). 

1727. — " . . . . Johort Lami, which is 
sometimes the Place of that King’s Resid- 
ence, and has the Benefit of a fine deep 
large River, which admits of two JBntraaees 
into it. The smallest is from the Westward, 

I aUled by Europeans thw Streights of 5tfiea- 
i port, but by the Natives SaUM ds 
I {i,e, Saldt raiii5mu, as above). — A, 

U.92 ; [ed. 1744]. 



OLLAH. 


636 


OMEDWAUB. 


18e0.-***Tho Q)d Straitik through which 
formerly our ludiraen passed on weir way 
to C^na, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearings have been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense junslo . . . doubtless, 
in old times, an isolated vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical prahvs darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks." — i''avenaghf R*in, 
of an Indian Officiate 285-6. 

OLLAH, & Tam. dUii^ Mai. ola. 
A ^m>leaf ; Init especially the leaf 
of the Palmsrra {Borobssus Jtfwelli/orrnu) 
as prepared for writing on, often, hut 
incorrectly, termed ca^an (q v.). In 
older books the term ola generally 
means a native letter ; often, as iiii 
some cases below', a writt/Pii oi*der. A 
veiy good account of the royal scrihes 
at Calicut, and their mode of wanting, 
is given by Barbosa as follows : — 

1516. — “The King of Calecut keeps many 
clerks constantly in his palace ; they aro all 
in room, separate and far from the king, 
sitting on benenes, and there they write all 
the a&irs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
iind the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which are presented to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the pUm-tree, without ink, with 
pons of iron ; tney write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has gre^it 
bundles of these written leaves, and where- 
cver they go they carry them uruier their 
arms, and the iron pen in their hands . , . 
and amongst these are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundle 
of paper under their arm ; and each of 
them has always several of these leaves in 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and 
when he commands them to desriatck any 
busineas they write it on these leaves." - 
Pp. 110-111, Hak. Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553. — “ All the Gonti1o.s of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm-leave** 
which they call olla, of the brea^Jth of iwt; 
fingers.’’— Burros, I. ix. 3. 

,, “All the rest of the town was of 
wood, thatched with a kind of palm -leaf, 
which they call ola."— I. iv. vii. 

1561. — “All this was written by the 
kin^s writer, whose business it is to pre- 
pare bis olas, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with on iron point.’ — cWro, u 212-213. 
Correa usea^ho wozd in three applications : 
(a) for a Mlm-leaf as just quoM ; (b) for 
a palm-leaf letter; and (t?)'for (Coco) palm- 
leaf thatch. 

1563. — “ . . . in the Maldiva Islancis 
they make a kind of vessel which with its 


naila, its sails, and its cordage is all mad^ 
of palm ; with the fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavar) th^ cover houses and 
v«»s8els.’’— f/cerc^ f. 67. 

1586. — “ I answered that T was from 
Venice, that my name was Qasparo Balbi 
. . • and that I brought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for go^ness, courtesy, and 
greatness Hew through all the world . .* • 
and all this was written down on an oUa, 
and read by the aforesaid * Master of the 
Word ’ to his Majesty." — O, Bedbiy f. 104. 

„ “But to show that he did this as 
a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
that nothing .should be done till they re- 
ceived an olla, or letter of hia sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of Pegh) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to be kept prisoners, oven to 
the women big with child, and the infants 
in l>auds, and so ho caused the whole of 
them to l>e led u^ton the said scaffolding ; 
and then the king sent the olla, ordering 
them to l>e bunit ; atwl the De<iagini exe- 
cuted the order, and burned the whole of 
them."-/W. f. 112-113. 

[1598.--“Sayles which they make of the 
leaves, which Icave.s are called Olas." — 
Linsi'ht’O Kf Hak. li. 45. 

[1611. — “Two Ollahs, one to Oimpa 
Itaya. . . — jMnensy Ldtrrs^ i. 154.] 

1626. — “The writing wus on leaves of 
Palme, which they call Olla." — Burchasy, 
l*ilyrinitujii\ 554. 

1673. - “The houses aro low, and thatcheit 
with ollas of the (!ocoe-Trcc».''— 66. 

c. 1690. * , . Ola peculiaritor Ma- 

labaris dictii. et inter alu I’upyri loco 
adhibetur."--/fK?rt//Ai«s, i. 2. 

17i8. — . . rhiinulian Ixjavcs, ctizn- 

UMiily called Oles."- ' /Yoyn <»/* th* Gospel,. 
Ac , lii. .17. 

1760.“ “ lie fKing Alornpra) said ho would 
give orders for OliOB to Isa ni.atle out for de- 
livering of what FJngli^hmeii were in bis* 
Kiftgdtm tome." - ^ in 

Or, Hfp. i. 377. 

1806. — “Many perw.ns had their Ollaha 
in their hands, writing the senn«in in Tamil 
shorthand." — Btu-hanan^ i.^hriMian Jii>8. 2nd 
ed. 70. 

]8t>0. — “The b«»ok8 of the Hinghuloso 
are formed b>-day, as they have lieen for 
ages of olas, or stri]m taken from the 
young leaves of the Tali|>ut or the Palmyra 
palm."— Tf/i/irMf, Cetfhn, i. 512. 

1870. . . Tn manuscrit sur oUm.. 
. , HritujHr^ June 11, 374. 

OMEDWAUB, s. Hind, from 
Pers. nmmfrfwvJr (nm medy umed^ Miope *) ; 
literally, therefore, hopeful one’; 
i,e. “an expectant, a candidate for em- 
ployment, one who awaits a favour- 
able answer to sfnne representation or 
request.” (WiUon.) 
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m 


OOJYNE. 


1816.-'“The thoughtii of being three or 
four yeorfl an om6edirmr» and of stayiiig out 
here till fifty deterred JSlpMn- 

Mtone, in L\fe, i. 344. 

OMLAH, a. This is properly the 
Ar. pi. *amalat\ 'amald, of ^dmil (see 
AUMIL). It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil court 
or cutcheny (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778. — “ I was at this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging tn the establish' 
ment, who biiiled my arrival in a variety of 
b^ts dressed out for the occasion."- Hon. 
li. Lindsay, in Lii'ts ofihf Lhulsnys, iii. 167. 

1866. At the worst we will hint bj the 
OmlallB to discover a fast which it is neces> 
they shall keep with great soJeiiinity.** 
— Trecelifun, Thf iMivok llungalmc, in Frasier, 
Ixxiii. 3ik). 


appellentChlim«raiidM.''---'il/ft}«<f<*/^fu, Fariii^ 
1669, p. m. 

1663. — ** II y a quantity d’elophans daiMi 
les lodes . . . les Omarai s*en seruent per 
grandeur."— />« la Baallaye’le-Uwiz, ed. 
1657, p. 260. 

c. 1664. — ** It is not to be thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the Mofl^e Court, 
are sons of great Families, as in Frante , . . 
those Omraha then arc commonly but Ad- 
venturers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves ; most of theni 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, as ho ploaseth." — 
litrni^r, E.T. 66; [ed. Constable, 211]. 

c. 1666. -•*' Lo.s Omras sont les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, qui sont pour la 
pbipart Persona ou fils de Peraans.” — TAsiw- 
not, V. 307. 

1673.— “The President . . . has a Noise 
1 rtf Trumpets ... an Horse of Stiite led 
! liefore him, a Mirrha! (see.HOBCHAL) (a 


ITie UM of an Kngl.Mh plural. here ortrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 


is incorrect and unmiual ; though omnihs is 
usetl (see next word). 

1878. — “. . . the aulxjrdinate manners, 
young, inexperienced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Cmlah. "—/.</'* in the Mo/usjnl, 
ii. 6. 


This 


is ])r(qx!rly, like 

( U nmrd^ 


OMBAH, s. 

the bust word, an Av. pi. , 

pi. of Am/r — avo AMEER), ana should 
he applied collectively to the higher 
officials at a Mahoininedaii Court, j 
^‘Specially that of the (treat MdJjul. ’ 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a singulai* for a lord or grandee 
of that (.’oiirt ; and indeed in Hindu- 
stani the word wjis similarly used, for 
plural umardydn^ 
tne remarks and 


.as the Ombrahs or (Ireut Men have,”— 
Fryer, 86. 

1676 .— 

“ 'fheir standard, planted ou the l)attlement, 

Despair and death among the siddiers 
sent ; 

You the lH>ld Omrah tumbled from the 
wall, 

Ami Khuut.s of vic tory pursued the fall.” 
j Jfrydr.i, A nrrugzt'bf, ii. 1* 

j 1710.— “ Donna Juliana . . . let the 
I Heer Aiub'is.stnior know . . . th.at the 
Kinf'cror had ordcre<l the Ammaraws Enay 
UUah (’han (Ac. I to take cure of our in- 
terests." — Va/entijn, iv. S>n'(iife, 284, 

1727.--“ You made se\erMl complaints 
against former (^>vernor.«, all of which I 
have hero from several of my DmbrM.” — 
FirntanofAuningzlh, in .1. HamUton, ii. 227 ; 
;ed. 1744, i. 231]. 

171#!.— . . les Ojnrabs ou grands 
1 .seigneurs Indiens. . . ll. >7. /Ymy, 
j Iai Chnumiere Indienne, 32. 


we have a Hind. 

* oinrahs.' From 

<piotation.s of Blochmann, it would 
iieem that Manmbddrs (see MUNSUB* 
darx from the cioiumandant of KXK) 
upwards, were styled unmrd-i-kabdr, \ OMTTM WATER, s. A toniiuon 
Mumara-t-izam, ‘Groat Amirs’; ami |a,„nestic modiomo in S, India, made 
^ese would be the jOtnrnhs proj^erly. | the strong-smelling carminative 


Certain very high officials were styled 
Amir-ul-Umard (Ain, i. 239-24(jX a 
title used first at the Court of the 
<3aliph.s. 

1616.—“ Two Omrahs who are great Coni- 
inanders. T, Hoe. 


.seeds of an umhelliferous plant, Carum 
fopticum, Bonth. (Ptychotis coptim, and 
Ptych. Ajouwi of Decand.X called in 
Tamil oimni, [w'hich come.s from the 
Skt. yamdni, yavdni, in Hind, ajunin,] 
See Hanbury and Fliickiyer, 269. 


[ „ “The King lately sont out two 

Ymhimf with horse to fetch him in.”— 



c. 1630.— “ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
ron^ goes yearely many great parents : to 
his Lmf tenants of Provinces, and ymbFayes 
of Townes and Forts.' —Ntr JT. Herbert, p. 65. 

1683.— <*Kt sous le commandement de 
plusieurs autree seigneurs de ceuz qu'ila 


OOJYNE, n.p. UJjayani, or, in the 
modern vemaciuar, t/yain, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
lApital of Kin^ Vikramaditva, and 
was the first meridian of Hinou aatro> 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 




OOJTNK. 


m 


OOJYNE. 


aame of Ujjuii loAl^ed to a 
cmioiui imbroglio ia the inte^retation 
of the Arabiaa gec^phere. Its 
meridian, as we have just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab writers l)orrowing 
from'the Hindus wrote the name ap- 
parently Jzin, but this by the mere 
omissiim of a diacritical point became 
Ariti, and from the Arabs passed to 
medieval Christian geographers as the 
name of an imaginary point on the 
equator, the intersection of the central 
meridjan with that circle. Further, 
this pointy or transposed city, hod 
probaoly l^n represented on maps, as 
we often see cities on medieval maps, 
by a cupola or the like. And hence 
the **Cupbla of Artii or Arym,*’ or the 
**Cupolaof the Earth” {AUkvkha aU 
became an established common- 
place for centuries in geographical 
tables or statements. The idea was 
that just ISO"* of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence was habitable, or at any rate cog- 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Ann bisected this habitable hemi- 
sphere. But as the western limit ex- 
tended to the Fortunate Isles, it 
bdtame manifest to the Arabs that the 
cential meridian could not be so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Ann 
(or of LankOf Ceylon). (See quota- 
tion from the Aryrmotta^ under JAVA) 
They therefore shifted it westward, 
but shifted the mystic Ann along the 
equator westward also. We find also 
among medieval European students (as 
witliRoger Bacon, belowX • confusion 
between Ann and Syene. This Rein- 
aud snpposes to have arisen from the 
ifiw&pim of Ptolemy, a place 
which be locates on the Zanzibar 
eoa^ snd approximating to the shifted 
position of Ann. But it is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real name 
Asin. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Arym, and 
M. Sedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Beinaud completely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujiain, 
Even in Aiabic the mistake had oeen 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the w<m Arin had been adcmted u a 
generic name for a place or medium 
Semperature or qualities (see < 

quoted bdowX I 


& A.]>, /SsvfXtter Tie#- 

raroO.”— JPto/. VII. 1. 08. 

0 . 900.— *' The Equator paitts 

•set and west through an uland 

between Hind and Habaih (Abjndalab 
and a little south of theee two eomitriee. 
This point, half way between north and eoath 
it cut by the point (meridian f) half way be- 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
of China ; it is what it called The (Smola of 
the Earthr--Ma 9 *vdi, i. 180-181. 

c. 1020. — ** Les Astronomes . . • ont fait 
oorrespondre la ville d’OdJein aveo le lieu 
qui dans lo tableau des villes insi^r^ dans lee 
tablen astronomiques a re 9 u le nom d'Ar^ 
et qni eat suppoHO situS sur let bords de la 
mer. Mais entre Odjein et la mer, il y a 
prbs de eent — Al-BiriM, quoted 

by Reinawly Intro, lo Alrnffedoy p. owv. 

c. 1267. — Meridianum vero latus India# 
descendit a tropico Capricomi, et seeat 
aequinootialem ciroulum apud Montem 
Maleum et regiones ei conterminos et 
transit per quae nunc Azym voca- 

tur. Nam in libro oursuum plmietarum 
dioitur quod duplex est ^ene; una sub 
solstitio . . . alia sub a^uinoctiali oironlo, 
de quX nunc est sermo, distant per xo gnulus 
ab Occident#, sed magis ab oriente elongatur 
propter hoc, quod longitude habitabilis 
major est quam roecliotaK coeli vel terrae, 
et hoc versus orientein.'— /?o#er Baam^ Opus 
JiefuMy ed. London, 1633, p. 195. 

c. 1300. — **Scius la ligne 5()uinoxiale, au 
milieu du monde, Ih ou il n'y a pas de 
latitude, se trouve lo point de la conflation 
servant de centre aux jarties que se coupent 
entre elles. . . . Dans let endroit et tor 
06 point Me trouve le lieu nomm5 CovpoU 
de Altai ou Coi^le de Azin. IA est un 
c hft t ea u grapu, 5]ev5 et d’un accAs difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, cost le s^jour des 
demons et la trdne d'Eblm. . . . Les Indiens 
parlcut Ugalement de ce lieu, et dSbitent 
des fablesa son sujet. " -A rabic Cotmoffrafhyy 
quoted by Reinaudy p. ocxliii. 

c. 1400.— ** Arin (at nHn, Jm lieu d*une 
proportion moyenne dans les cboeos . . . un 
jfioint sur la terre b une hauteur dgale dee 
deux poles, en sorto que la nuit n'y empibte 
point sur la dur4e du Jour, ni Iq jour sur la 
dorde de la nuit. Ce mot a pass^ dans 
Puaage ordinaire, pour signifter d'une manihre 
g4ndrale un lieu d’une tempemtore moy- 
enne.'* -^Livre de DeJinUtone du Stid Skkmf 
Zeineddin . . . f\\e do Mohammed Diwdjani, 
trad, de Rilv, tU iSbry, Not. et Sxtr. x. 26. 

1498. Ptolemy and the other philoso- 
phers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was sphoncai, believing that 
this hemisphere was round as well as that in 
which they themselves dwelt, the centre of 
which was in the isUnd of Arin, which is 
under the equinoctial line, between the 
Arabian Gulf and the Qulf of Persia.’* — 
letter if Cofumbuty on his Third Voyage, to 
the King and Queen. Major'e 2Vtifw/.7zU. 
Soo. 2^ ed. 185. 

[o. 1588.— ** From thence we went to 
Ypid and Serringe. . . ."-A. FM In 
Eaki. ii. 885. 



OOOLOOBALLOm. 


OOJtPOO. 


fldl6.— ** VfW. the Cheefe Citty of 
Miauft/'-iSftf' Hok. Boo. U. 879.] 

o. 1669.— ** Dm harbair understood what 
bad passed at EnpaM, roll Into that cshder 
against Katem Kai^ that it was thought he 
would have out off ws head.”— E.T. i 
p. 18 ; [ed. CmtiakU^ 41]. 

1786.— ** The C^of Ufon is Teryanolent, 
and said to haTe oeen the RuideAce of the 
Pvinee ]Biokbr Majit, whose iEra is now 
Current among the Hindus.” — Sir C, Malet^ 
in Daln^ple^ Or. lUp. i. 268. 

OOOLOOBALLONO, i. Malay, 
Ulvhalangy a choaen warrior, a 
champion. {|Mr. Skeat notes : ** hulu 
or ulu certainly means ‘head,’ especi- 
ally the head of a Ri^a, and halang 
probably means ‘ neople ’ ; hence ulu- 


f, ‘men of tne nead,’ or ‘body- 


o. 1546.—“ Four of twelve gates that were 
in the Town were opened, thorough each of 
the Which sallied forth one of the four Cap- 
tainss with his company, having first sent 
out for Spies into the Camp six Orobalons i 
of the most valiant that were about the I 
King. . . .” — Pinto (in (hgan.\ p. 260. | 

1688.— “The 500 gentlemen Orohalang ! 
were either slain or drowned, with all the * 
Janimries.” — Dryden^ Life qf Xavier^ 211. 

1784.— (M Acheen) “there are five great 
officers of state who are named Maha Rajah, 
Tsixamana (see LAKIMANA), Rfua Oolah, 
Ooloo Ballang, and Parkah lUjah.”— 
Forrrjttf V. to Merguif 41, 

1811. — “ The ultt are military 

officers, forming the body-guard of the 
Sultan, and prepared on all oooasions to 
execute his orders.”— Iforsdea, if. ^f Su- 
matra^ 3rd ed. 361. 

OOFLAH,s. Cow dung mtted into 
ciikes, and dried and stacked for fuel. 
Hind. upld. It is in S. India called 
bratty (q.v.). 

1672. — “The allowance of cowdunge and 
wood was— for every basket of cowdunge, 
2 cakes for the Oentu Pagoda ; for Peddi* 
nagg the watchman, of every baskott of 
cowdunge, 6 cakes.”— (hvirrs at Ft, St. Geo., 
iFefei and JSxte, i. 56. 

[Another name for the fuel is handd. 

[1809,—“ . . . small flat cakes of cow-dung, 
mixed with a little chopped straw and water, 
and dried in the sun, are used for fuel ; 
they are called kttndhas. . . ffroMy^ton, 
LdUrt from a MahraJtta Cwmp, ed. 1892, 
p. 168.f 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus : — 

1789. — “We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near WobuniK the country ... is very 


open, wi%lf|Ue or no wood- They havo 
SM less mbl than wu ih ffwasal), Mid 
the poor bum wfcMi thoy smpo 

off tho ground, and set up to hum as wo do- 
denote {ue. turf).’ — Xonf \nLife, L 301. 

1863. — A passage in Hr. Marsh’s Man 
and Naiure, p. 24^ contains a similar loot 
in referooea to the practice, in oonsequoneo 
of the absence of wood, in France bAweon 
Grenoble and Brian^on. 

[For the use of this fuel, in Tartary 
under the name of aifoli, see 
Travels, 2nd ed. i. 23. Numerooa 
examples of its use are tollected in 8 
ser. iTotes and Queries, iv. 226, ^277, 
377, 417. 

[c. 1690.— “The plates (in refining goldl 
having been washed in clean water, are • . , 
coverM with oowdung, which in HindU is 
called nplah.”— vlia, sd. RlockTnanu, L 21. 

1828.— “We next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Wallee's Bastion, as it is most 
erroneously termed by the Mussulmans, 
being literally in English a ‘BrattOS,’ or 
‘driM oowdung— Woman's Tower.' ...” 
(This is the Gpri Burj, or ‘Lofty Tower* 
of Bijapur, for which see Bombay Gazetteer, 
xxiii. o38).— HV/iA Military R^inieeeneee, 
ii. SlSjsg.] 

[OO BD, OOBUD. s. Hind. urad. 
A variety of ddl (see BHAIX) or puls|| 
the produce of Phaseolus raoiatus. 
“ Ura is the most highly yirized of. aU 
the pulses of the genus Phaseolus, and 
is largely cultivated in all parts of 
India” Ecm. Diet. vi. pt. i. 102, 

seqq.). 

[1792.— “ The stalks of the oord are hispid 
in a lesser degree than those of moOBg.”'— 
Asiat. Re*, vi. 47. 

[1814.— “Ourd.” See under POPPER. 

[1857.—“ The Oordh Dal is in more com- 
mon use than any other throughout the 
country.” — Chever*, Man. of MeducaX Juris- 
prudence, 309.] 

OOBDOO, 8. The Hindustani 
language. The (Turki) word iMtfd 
means properly the camp of a Tartar 
Khan, ana is, in another direction, 
the original of our word kords (Russian 
07 ^), [which, according to Schuyler 
(Turkistan, i. 30, noteX “is now com- 
monly used by the Russian soldiers 
and "Cossacks in a very amusing 
manner as a contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic”]. The ‘Golden Horde' upon 
the Vol^ was not properly (jpace 
Littr^) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as is often supnosed, but was the style 
of the Royal Camp, eventuallv Palace, 
of the Kli^ of the House of Bata at 
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Sam. Horde is said by PUuuif quoted, 
by Dozy {OoaUrl. 43^ to tatve ^ been 
introduced into Prencn by Voltaire in 
bis Orphelin de la Chine, But Littr4 
quotes it as used in the 16th century. 
t/rda* is now used in Turkistan, e.g, 
at Tashkend, Khokliand, for a 
‘ citadel * (Schuyler^ loe, cit, i. 30). The 
word urdtt, in the sense f>f a royal 
camp, came into India pvoVwbly with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Delhi 
was styled urdu-i-mu\illd, ‘the Sublime 
Camp? The mixt language which grew 
up in the court and camp was called 
zabdn-i-urdii, ‘ the (vamp language,’ 
and hence we have elliptically Urdtl. 
On the Peshawar frontier the word 
Urdu is still in frerpieut use as applied 
to the camp of a field-force. 

1247. — “ Post haec veniraus ad primam 
ordain ImperatorU, in qua ernt uiia do ux- 
oribus suis ; et cpiia nondum videramus 
Imperatorem, noluerint nos vocare nec iiitro> 
mittere ad ordam ipsiiw." — P/uiio Citrpnu\ 
p. 752. 

1254. — “ Et aicut fM^pulus Israel sciebat, 
unusquiaque ad quam re^onem tabemaculi 
deberet tigere tentoria, ita ipai sciuut ad 
quod latua curie debcant so collocaro. . . . 
Unde dicitur curia Orda lingua eorum, 
quod a^^nat medium, quia semper cst In 
mdio hominum suonim. . . .” — William of 
Jhihruif p. 267. 

1404. — “ And the Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with hi.s Mirassaes (Mincas), iMjcau^o 
he did not see the Ambassador at this feast, 
and because tho Truxinian (Interpreter) had 
not been with them . . . and ho sent for 
the Triiximan and said to him : ' How is it 


that you have enraged and vexed the Jjord 1 
Now since you were not with tho Frank 
ambassadors, and to punish you, and ensure 
your always l>eing ready, wo order your 
nostrils to bo bored, and a cord put through 
them, and that you be led through the 
whole Ordo as a punishment.’ 

§czi. 

c. 1440. — “What shall I saie of the great 
and innumerable moltitude of beostes that 
are in this Lordo 7 ... if you were di8pr>sod 
in one dale to bie a thousande or ij.»i horses 
you shulde finde them to sell in this Lordo, 
for they go in heardes like sheepe. . . — 

Jotafa Barharo^ old E.T. Hak. 20. 

c. 1540.‘>-*“ Sono diuisi i Tartari in Horde, 
e Horde nella lor lingua signifioa ragunSza 
di popolo vnito e Concorde a similitudine 
d'vna'tittk.'* — P, Jovio^ delU Co$e dtlla Mot- 
covM, in RamtaiOf ii. f. 133. 

1645.—“ The Tartars are divided into cer- 
tain groups or congregations, which they 
call hordes. ‘Among which the Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank .” — HerbersUiHf 
in Hassttno, ii. 171. 

[1560. — “They call this place (or camp) 
Olda bosaar."— Tsare^ro, ed. 1820, ch. zvii. 

p.4Skl 


1S7S. - “ L'Oimir •ortit d'Aadrinoirid 

pour aller au camp. Le mot eiqfdy tignifio 
camp, et sous ce nom sont pornfm les moa- 
tiers que.Bont neceasaires pour la cominoditd 
du voyage.”— ymo’ao/ d*AfU, OaUaedf i. 117» 

[176S. — “ That part of the camp called in 
Turkish the Ordubaiax or camp-market, 
begins at the end of the square fronting the 
guard-rooms. • , — Hanway, Hut, AccoutU, 

f. 247.] 

OOBIAL, Paiij. Ovia cycloceros^ 
Hutton, [Ovts vigyieiy Blanford (Mam- 
ma/tfr, 497), also called the Skd;] tlie 
wild sheen of the Salt Range and 
Siilimain Mountains. 

OOBIYA, n.p. The adjective * r>er- 
taining to OrisBa' (native, language, 
what not) ; Hind. UHya. The pro])er 
name of the country i.s Odra-deia^ and 
Or-desUy whence Or-xya and Vr-iya, 
[“The Ooryah l>earors were aii old 
institution in Calcutta, as in former 
day.s ]);ilankeens were chielly used. 
From a computation made in 1776, it 
is stilted that they were in the habjt 
of carrying to tlieir liomes every vear 
sums of money sometimes as mucK as 
three lakhs made by their busiiies-s” 
(Carey ^ Old Days of Honble, John 

Comjxniyy ii. 148).] 

OOTACAMUND, n.p. The chief 
station in the Neilgherry Hills, and 
the summer residence of tlie Governor 
of Madras. The word i.s a corruption 
of the Badami name of the site of 
‘ Stone Louse,’ the first Kuropeaii 
house erected in those hills, properly 
Hottaga-rmnd (see Metz^ Tribes of th’ 
Neilglierries, 6). [Mr. Grigg (Man, of 
the Nilagiris^ 6, 189), followed hy the 
Mculras Gioas., gives Tam. Ottagairmnduy 
fnim Can. ottaiy ‘dwarf bamboo,’ Tam. 
hay^ ‘fruit,’ mnndn^ ‘a Toda village.’] 

OPAL, s. Til is word is certainly 
of Indian origin : Lat. opalusy Greek, 
4wdX\cof, »Skt. upala^ ‘a stone.’ The 
European word seems first to occur in 
Pliny. We do not know how the Skt. 
word received this specific meaning, 
but there are many analogous cases. 

OPIUM, 8. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Platts, Skt. aMjohma^ 
‘ snalce venom ’ is not probable.] But 
from the Greek 6rior the Arabs took 
afydn which has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word. The 
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collect^ of the or juice of the 
po|^'<%ape^ea, is mentioned by Dioa- 
eorioei fc. iuD. 77), and Pliny gives a 
pretty full account of the drug as 
ornon (see JSanbury and Fluehigery 40). 
The Opium-poppv was introduced into 
China, from Arabia, at the beginning 
of the 9th century, and its earliest 
Chinese name is A-fh-yung, a re> 
presentation of the Arabic name. The 
Arab, afy^n is sometimes corruptly 
ealled a/in, of which o/fn, ‘imWcile,* 
is a popular etymology. Similarly 
the Ben^lees derive it "from aji-heno^ 
* serpent^onie.* [A numWT of early 
references to ^iuin smoking have been 
collected by BumeU, LinsSioteny Hak. 
Soc. ii. 113.'] 

c. A.n. 70. — . . . which juico thus drawne, 
and thus prepared, hath power not onely to 
provoko sleepCy hut if it be taken in any 
great quantitie, to make men die in their 
sleepe : and this our Physicians call opion. 
Cortes I have knownc many come to their 
death Viy this meanea ; and namely, the 
father of Licinius Cecinna late deceased, a 
man by calling a Pretour, who not beinff 
able to endure the intollerable pains and 
torments of a certaine disease, and being 
wearie of his life, at Bilbil in Spaine, 
shortened his ownc daics by taking opium/' 
— Pliny t in Holland's transl. ii. 6o. 

{Msditoal )* — 

** Quod venit a Thebis, opio Uudem perhi« 
bebis ; 

Naribus borrendum, rufura laus dictat 
emenduro." 

Otho Crtnionentis, 

1511. — “ Next day the General (Albo- 
quorque) sent to ccdl me to go ashore to 
speak to the King ; and that 1 should say 
on his part . . . that ho had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
l>ecau8e they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and ufluA 
(for so they call opio iebaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 800,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more such matter.*’ — Letter 
of Otovanni da JSmpolit in Archivio Storico 
Italiano^ 55. 

[1518.— ** Opium (oaflyam) is nothing else 
than the milk of poppies/’— -4 f6oywer2tts, 
Cartas, p. 174.] 

1516.—*' For the return voyiwe (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 
Malabar pepper, of which th»' use a great 
deal in Cnina, and drugs of C^bay, much 
which we call opium. . . Aor^oso, 

1666.—** A. 1 desire to know for certain 
about umffao. what it is, which is used by 
the people ol this ooontry ;* if it is what 
we tmi Oldun, and whence cornea such a 


quantity, as is expended, and how maoh 
may be eaten ^eiy I ^ ^ 


** 0. . • . that which I call of 
come for the most part from one iiuniUay 
which is called Malyijifdf ioa). ... 1 knew a 
secretary of Kizamoxa (see NlZJJIALIJCOk 
a native of Cora^n, who every day eat three 
tdlUu (see TOLA), or a weight of 1<% cru- 
zados . . . though he was a well educated 
man, and a great scribe and notary, he was 
always dozing or sloping ; yet if you put 
him to business be would speak like a man 
of letters and discretion ; from this you may 
see what habit will do.'* — Oarda, 153e to 
155tf. 

1568.—" I went then to Cambaya . . . 
and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure diillin(re two 
pence.**— C. Frederike, in H3kl. ii. 
d71. The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation : " . . . conmrai 
sessanta man d’Anftou, che mi oostb zlOO 
ducati serahni (see XEBAFINE), che a 
nostro con to possono valere 5 lire I’vno.** — 
In RamnsiOf iii. 396v. 

1598. — " Amfi on, so called by the Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called AfHo n. in latino Opio or Opium. . . . 
The Indians use much to eat Amjion. . . • 
Mee that useth to eate it, must eate it daylie, 
otherwise he dicth and oonsumeth himselfe 
. . . likewise hee that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at the first to eate as much 
as those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him. . . — Linschoten, 124 ; [Uak. Soc. 
ii. 112]. 

[c. 1610.— "Opium, or as they (in the 
Maldives) call it, Aphion.** — /'ymnf de 
Laval., Uak. Soc. i. 195. 

[1614.— "The waster washer who to get 
Awanaw hires them (the cloths) out a 
mouih.*' ^Foster, LtUert, ii, 127. 

[1615.—" . . . (kKurse chintz, and aphyu.*' 
--Find. iv. 107]. 


1688.—" Turcae opium experiuntur, etiam 
in bona quantitate, innoxium et cenfor- 
tativnm ; adeo at etiam ante praelia 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis vero, nisi 
in parv& quantitate, et cum bonis oor- 
recti vis letbale est.‘— Baron, H, Vitae et 
Mofiis (ed. Montague) x. 188. 

1644. — "The principal cause that this 
monarch, ’or rather say, this tyrant^ is ao 
powerful, is that he bolds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
those three plants of which are made the 
Auffam. ana the anil (see AMILB), and 
that which gives the Algodam** {Cotton }, — 
Boearro, MS. 


Tills people, that with empAioea 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any cme whom 
they meet, with a naked hv or dagger iu 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the ory 
of Ameck (see A HWa), that is *strike 
dead,’or*faUonhim.' . . . 

{CkineLy ha.) 124. 
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172(.-***lt wiU hardly be belieTed . . . 
that Java alone oonsumee monthly 850 
pa cke of gpiiun> each being of 136 eaJta (see 
CATTY), though the £. 1. Company make 
145 catis out of it. . . VaJltnUjn^ iv. 61. 

1727.—“ The Chiefs of Galecut, for many 
years had vended between 500 and 1000 
bhesta of Ben^ Oiddun yearly up in the 
inland Countnes, whore it is very much 
used.'~A. HamiHovt i. 316; [ed. 1744, i, 
817 wy.]. 

1770. — ** Patna ... is the most celebrated 
plaM in the world for the cultivation of 
* opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . • . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison."— /fayaaf (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

OBANOE, s. A good example of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety- 
mol<^ is that of orange from Lat. 
aurarUium, The latter word is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fabrication. 
The word doubtless came from the 
Arab, ndranj, which is again a form 
of Pets, ndrang^ or ndrangu the latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
indeed may be traced to Skt. ndgaranga^ 
and ndrangdf but of these words no 
satisfactory etymological explanation 
has been given, and tney have perliafis 
been Sanscritized from .some southeni 
tenn. Sir W. Jones, in his article on 
the Spikenan} of the Ancients, quotes 
from Dr. Anderson of Madras, “a vert' 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most woids 
beginning with nar have some relation 
to fragrance ; as narvJceradu, to yield 
an odour ; n&rlum lemon-grass ; 
ndiiei^ citron ; ndrta manum (read 
mOrum), the wild orange-tree ; ndrum 
jMmat, the Indian jasmine; ndrum 
aUeri^ a strong smelling flower ; and 
ndrtfu^ which is put for nard in the 
Tmul version of our scriptures ” (See 
Ak vol. ii. 414). We have not 
barn able to verify many of these 
Tamir terms. But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malayalam napt, is 
* fragrant.* See, also, on the subject of 
tbia article, .A. E, Pott, in Lassen’s 
Zoitidknfi /. A Kund$ de» Mnrgerdandei, 
viL 114 mqa. 

The native country of the omag^ 
is believed to be somewhere on 
noriheTn border of India. A wild 


orai^ the suj^posed parent of the 
cultivated apples, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Qarhw&l and Sikkim, 
as well as in the Kiisia (see 00S8YA) 
country, the valleys of which last 
are still abundantly productive of 
excellent oranges. fSee Watt, Eeon, 
Diet ii. 336 It is believed that 

the orange first known and cultivated 
in Europe was the bitter or Seville 
orange (see Hanbnry and Fludciger, 
111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got pcpauT^^toif, the Siwuiurds naranjn, 
old Italian, naraneia, the Portuguese 
luranja, from whicli last, or some 
similar form, by tlie easy detachment 
of the I (taken proltably, as in many 
other instances, for an article), w'e have 
the Ital. arancio, L. Latin aurantiuvn, 
French crantfe, the modification of 
these two being shaped hy aurum and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacques 
de Vitry possibly indicates that some 
form like al~aramji may have been 
current in Syria. Porliai>H, however, 
his phrase ab indigenu nuimf/pantur 
may refer only to the Frank or quasi- 
Frank settlers, in which case we should 
have among them the birthplace of 
our word in its present fiuTii. Tlie 
reference to thus passage we derived 
in the first place from Helm, who 
gives a most interesting history of Uie 
introduction m the various ajHjcies of 
citrus intfj Eumpe. But we can 
hardly thjnk he is right in supiKising 
that the Portuguese nrst brougnt the 
sweet orange (Citrus aurantium dulce) 
into Europe from Cliina, c. 1548. No 
doubt there may have been a re- 
introduction of some fine varieties at 
that time.* But as early as the be- 
ginning of the 14th century we find 
Abulfeaa extolling the fruit of Ointra. 
His words, os rendered by M. Beinaud,. 
run : “ Au nombre des dependances de 
Lisbonne est la ville de ^hintara ; k 
Schintara on recueille des pommee 
admi rabies pour la grosseur et le gout ” 
f244t). That these pommes were the 
famous Ointra oranges can hardly be 

* Tbflm stetm to hove been gmt oecilfaitloii of 
tmfRc in this matter. About 1S78, one of tbe 

f ^reient writers, then resident at Palsnno, sent, 
n compliance with a request from Lahore, a col- 
lection of plants of many (about todj) varieUaa 
of ettnw cultivated in flicnly, for introduetlon into 
the Pui^h This despatch wna much aided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in ehaiee of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Palenna 
t In Relske'a version **poina atopetida# molia 
•I cseeUentisfiiiia"— M ago H n, iv. na 
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doubted. For Baber (A^UMog. 3S8) 
describes an oranoe under the name 
of Rangtara^ whicn is, indeed, a recog- 
nised Persian and Hind, word for a 
species of the fruit. And this- early 
propagation of the sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such wide diffusion of the name of 
Ointraf but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Portugal^ 
has adhered to the fruit in question. 
The familiar name of the large sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy is pcrtogallo^ 
and nothing else ; in Greece roproyaA^a, 
in Albanian protokale^ among the 
Kwrda portoghdl; whilst even collfx^uial 
Arabic has burtuJbdn. The testimony 
of Mas’udi as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. A.D. 930), even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it quite possible that better 
qualities should have reachetl Lisbon 
or lieen developed there during the 
Saracenic occupation. It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Henry M. Elliot that sangfarah 
might Ije interpreted as mng-tar^ ‘ green 
stones’ for in fact ‘mgist pips’); but 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the j^assage in Abiilfeda betm 
brought to his notice. [In the Afw 
(ed. Gladwin^ 1800, ii. 20) we read : 
“Sircar Silbet, , . . Here grows a 
delicious fruit called i>om\tara^ in 
colour like an orange, but of an 
oblong form.” This passage reads in 
Col. Jarrett’s translation (ii. 124): 
‘‘There is a fruit called S^mfarah 
in colour like an orange but large 
iind very sweet.” Col. Jarret-t dis- 
putes the derivation of Sangtarah 
from Cintra^ and he is follow^ed by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, M-ho remarks that 
Humayun calls the fruit Sanaira. 
Mr. Beveridge is inclined to think 
that Sanita, is the Indian hill name of 
the fruit, of which Sangtarah is a cor- 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bliiitan Hills called Sanfra- 
bdrtf because it had orange groves.] 

A.D. c. 930. — **ThQ same may be said of 
the orange-tree («LSAq;>-v/-nIraiiJ) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.h.) 300, and first 
sown in 'Oman. Thence they were trans- 
planted to Basra, to and to Syria 

. . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
®dour and beauty that they had in 
India, haring no longer the beneftts.of the 
chMate, eoijL and water peoidiar to that 


c. 1220.— ** In parrii autem arboribiw 
I quaedm cresount alia poma citrina, miaoris 
quantitatis frigida et aoidi seu nootiei 
(bitier) saporis, quae poma ormsaa ab indi- 
TOuis nuncupantur."— yocodiM viiriacnt^ in 
Bimgart, These were apparently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290.—*' In the 18tb of Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail (see FBAZAIJk) of grille 
figs, one frail of raisins or grap^ one bale 
of dates, two hundred ana thirty pome- 
granates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
{Poma dtoxtngey'—JfdnnenaRd HoiLsekofd 
Ezptn^M of England in tke ISik and IM 
Ceniurwt, Rozb. Club, 1841, p. xlvhi. Ihe 
Editor deigns only to say that * the MS. is 
in the Tower.' [Prof. Skeat writes (9 ser. 
Notetand Qutrie^y v. 321) : “The only known 
allusion to oranges, previously to 1400, in 
any piece of English literature (1 omit house- 
hold documents) is in tbe^ ‘ A IHteratue Poems f 
edited by Dr. Morris, li. 1044. The next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate's 
* Minor Poems^ ed. Halliwell, p. *1.5. In 
1440 wc find oroi^fa in the * Promptorinm 
ParvuloTitm,* and in 1470 we find ONBgM 
in the Letters^* ed. Gairdner, ii. 394."] 

1481. — “Item to the galeman (galley man) 
brrmght the lampreisand orangea . . . iiijd.'^ 
Book of John D. of Norfolk, 
Roxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1626.— “*rhey have besides (in India) 
the n&ranj [or Seville orange, Tr.j and the 
various fruits of the orange species. ... It 
always struck me that the word nfirasj was 
accented in the Arab fashion : and 1 found 
that it really was ; the men of Hajour 
and SiwAd call n&mnj v&rank*" (or perhaps 
rather nfiruig). 328. In this 

passage Baber means apparently to say that 
the right name was vdrafig^ which had been 
changed by Uie usual influence of Arabic 
pronunciation into ndranj, 

1883.—“ Sometimes the foreign products 
thus cast up (on Shetland ) at their doors were 
a new revelation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on the 
coast of DcUing, the natives boiled them as 
a new^ kind of potatoes." — <Safy. RtiieWy 
July 14. p. 67. 

OBANa-OTANG, OBANG* 
OUTAN, &c. s. The great man-like 
ape of Sumatra and Borneo; Simia 
Satyr uSy L. This name was first used 
by Boniiiis (see below). It is Malay, 
0rdng~utdn, ‘homo sylvaticus.* The 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
IS mias. Crawfurd says that it is 
never called orang-iUan by ‘the 
natives.’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive— especially in his 
negatives! Even if it be not (as 
is probable) anywhere a rectmis^ 
specifie name, it is hardly powihfe that 
the name should not be sometiiiies 
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applied TOpularly. We remember a 
tame hoduk beloximng to a gentle- 
man in E. Bengal^ wnicn was habitu- 
ally known to the natives asjK^^ 
ddmi, literally [There 

seems reason to believe that Crawfurd 
was right after all. Mr. Scott {Malamn 
Words in Englishy p. 87) writes ; “ But 
this particular application of drang 
iUan to the ape does uut appear to be, 
or ever to have been, f ami liar to the 
Malays generally ; Crawfurd (1852) and 
SweUeimam (1889) omit it, ^nappel 
says it is ‘ Low Malay,* and iflinkert 
(1883) denies the use entirely. This 
uncertainty is explained by the limited 
area in which the animal exists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra who 
«had ever heard of such an animal,* 
and no ‘Dutch oliicials w'ho knew' 
anything about it.* Then the name 
came to European knowledge more 
than 260 years ago; in which time 
probably more tlian one Malay name 
lias faded out of general use or wholly 
disappeared, and many other things 
have happened,’* Mr. Skeat write.s : 

I believe Crawfurd is absolut<»ly right 
in saying that it is never called ^ drang- 
atm by the natives. It is much more 
likely to have been a sailor’s mi.stake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
the Malays who know' better. Tlirough- 
out the Peninsula drang- a tan is tint 
name applied to the wdld tribes, and 
though the matoas or mias is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition the two are never con- 
fused; and in those islands where the 
masoas does exist he is never called 
Onyng-atany the word drang lieing re- 
serve exclusively to describe the 
human specjes.”] 


1631. “ Loqui vero eoa easque pof«e 
lavani aiunt, sed iK>n velle, oe ltd Uboren 

a wntor; ridicule mebercalen. Noiuen ei 
uont Onrang Outang, quod ‘ hominem 
iilfaa* significat, eosque naaci afHrmant e 
Ifladine mulieruxn Indanim, quae ee Siraiia 
•t Oeroopithecifl deteetanda Hliidine uniunt.'* 
— JBeiUti, Hut, Hat, ▼. cap. 32, p. 85. 

1608.-“ Brat autem hie aatynis quad- 
rapes; sed ab humane specie quani prae 
ee felt, vocatur India Onnuig-oaiaiig : sive 
liooo silvesiris .”— de Motuiru^ 338. 


S 701. — “Oraag'OVtong aive Homo 
reetris: or the Anatomy of a Fygmie 
eomptfed with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
and a Man. . . Title ol work by S, Tymm 
iSeotn-] 


1727.'— “As there are many apeoiee of 
wiM Animala in the Woods ^ Javiu there ia 
one in jpartioular called the (hmn-Outaiig.** 
-A. HamilUm, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 1^ 

1783.— “Were we to be driven ont of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
toll tlmt it had been poaaeaaed, during the 
ingloriona period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-ouiaiig or the 
tiger.*'— jBwriv, So, on Fox's JS, Jnaia Bill, 
Worls, ed. 1862, iii. 468. 

1802.—“ Man, therefore, in a state of 
nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests and mountains of Asia and 
Africa at the present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
rasembling it.” — Ritson^ Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food^ pp. 13-14. 

1811.—“ I have one slave more, who was 
given mo in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana. . . . This gentleman ia Lord 
Monboddo’s genuine Onmg-outaiig, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally wild 
wan, . . . Some people think seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
--Lord MintOy Biary in 268-9. 

1868. — “ One of my chief objects . . . 
was to see the Orailg'ntaii ... in his 
native haunts.”- Wultacey Malay Arckip, 39. 


In the foLlow'ing pa.s«age tlie term is 
applied to a tribe of men : 

1884. — “ITbe Jacoons l>eIong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled Oramg Utaii, or men of the forest’* 
—Cavenoghy Rem. of an JrAian Qfficialy 293. 


0BANKA7. ABANGEJklO, &< . 

Malay (hang ktixja. In the Arclii- 
pelago, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, corresjamding to the Indian 
omrah; litonilly *a rich man,* analo- 
gous therefore to tlic use of rtch^-homme 
by Joinville and other old French 
authors. [Mr. Bkeat notos that the 
terminal o in arangkaJO represents a 
dialectical forni used in Sumatra and 
Java. The Malay leader of the Pa- 
hang rising in 1891-2, wlio W'as sup- 
posed to liear a charmed life, was 
called by the title of (hang Kdya 
Pahlawan (we PULWAUM).] 

o. 1612.— “The Malay oflUccni of state 
are clarified as 1. Bandahara; 2. Ferdana 
Mantri ; 3. Pvngknlu Bandori ; 4. the chief 
Uulubalang or champion (see OOLOO* 
BAUONQ) ; 5 , the FaranuoUrit ; 6. Onag 
KaVM ; 7. ChiUrCyas (Kshatriyas) ; 8. Ma 
Stdnhs ; 9. Bentaroi or heralds ; 10. Hulu- 
tfol^tf-^Sijara Malayu, in /, Jnd. Ardu 

1613.— “The nobler OnmcajM spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and in cook fighting, a royal sport. , . h 
’^jfodinho de Bndia f.31r. 
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1613.— An Qrmn Caya came aboonL and 
told me that a Oum Gwra (aee CABACOA) 
of the Flemmiim had searched three or 
foure Pirawa or Oanoaa comming aboord yb 
with donee, and had taken them, from 
them, threatening death to them for the 
next offence." — Sarit^ in Purchaa, i. 343. 

[ „ . gave him the title of Qrmii' 

eaya Pate, which is white or clear hearted 
loro.” — JkLnvera, LeUerg^ i. 270.] 

1615. — “Another conference with all the 
Arraiikayoa of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes : their reverence for 
the King and the honourable Company.” — 
iSainahuryy i. 420. 

W [ „ “ Presented by Mr. Oxwicke to the 

nuokiaw.”— AWrr, LetUrg^ iii. 96. 

[ „ . a nobleman called Aron Caie 

Hettam.” — /bid. iii. 128.] 

1620. — “ Premioroment sur vn fort grand 
Elephant il y auoii vne chaire oouuerte, 
dans laquello s'est assis vn des principaux 
Orangcayee ou Soi|?neurs.’*— jSrou/icii, in 
TheveTLitt'g (7ollectioTit i. 49. 

1711. — “Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the mihAibawin (see 8HABT7NDEB), and head 
Oronkoy or Minister of State. "—Zoclyer, 36. 

1727.' --“As ho was entering at the Boor, 
the Orankay past a long liunce through his 
Heart, and so m:ido an end of the Beast.”— 
^1, HaDnltoti^ ii- 1>7 ; [od. 1714, ii. 96], 

„ “However, the reigning King not 
expecting that hi.s Customs would meet 
with such .sent an Oraoj^kaya 

aboard of rny .Shin, with the LinguTst, to 
know why we made War ou him."— /f/wf. 
106; [od. 1744]. 

1781.-"-“ Three or four days before ray 
deftfirture, Posally signihed t<» mo the King 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Kuight of the Golden bword. Orang 
Kavo dtrr^ pid(Uinfj mas" {omng kaya ddii 
pddwng mas). — /urrest^ V. to 51. 

1811. — “Prom among.st the orang kayas 
the Sultan api>oiuts the officers of state, 
who JUS nicniber.s of Council are callcii 
‘mantri (aoo UUNTBEE, HANDARIN)." - 
Marsden, H. of Sumatra, 3!i0. 

[OKOAN. s. An Oriental form of 
mitrailleuse. Stvingass (Did. 38) has 
Pel’s, arghauj arghoii^ from the (Jreek 
6pyayov, ‘an OfgJin.’ 

1790.—“ A wea^xm called an organ, which 
is composed of alx>ut thirty -.six gun liarrcls 
so joined iw to fire at once.”' Isjtter from 
I>e Boigne’s Camp at Mnirtha, da tod Sept. 
13, in Is. Comptonf A purticular Account of the 
JSfUTOpcan Muitary Ademturerg of I/indvstuu^ 
jVow 1734 to 1803, p. 61.] 

ORISSA, ii.p. [Skt. Odvdahtroy 
‘ the land of the Odras ’ (see o’OBITA). 
The \«rord is said to be the Prakrit 
form of utiarctf ‘north,* as wplied to 
the N. part of Kalin|^] The name 
of the ancient kingdom and modem 


province which lies between Bengal 
and the Coromandel Coaat. 

151A — ** Kingdom of OvlML FurilMr on 
towards the interior there is another kiiig- 
dom lidiich is conterminous with tiiat of 
Narsynga, and on another side wi^ Ben- 
gala, and on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . . BarioM, in Lisbon ed. 
306. 

o. 1568.— “Oxisa fu gih vn Bagno molto 
bello e securo . . . sina che regnb il suo Bh 
legitimo, ^ual era Gentile.”— 0!a. Ftdonoi^ 
Hamvsio, hi. 392. 

[c. 1616.— “Vdesa, the Chiefe atty called 
lekanat (Juggomaat).”— T. Roe. Hak. 
Boc. ii. 538.] 

OBMESINE, s. A kind of nlk 
texture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests, derivation from 
Orraua. [The Drapefa Did. defines 
“ArmozeexL, a stout silk, almost in- 
variably black. It is used for hat- 
Imnds and scarfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making clergymen’s gouvns.** The 
N.E. D. s. v. Armozeen, leaves the ety- 
iiK^logy doubtful. The Stciyif. Dui^ 
gives "Ormuzine, “a fabric exported 

from Or7n?t;;.*'] 

c. 1566.—“. . . a little Island called 
Tana, a place very |K»pulou9 with Portugals, 
McHjren and GentileH; these have nothing 
hut liico ; they are makers of Armeeie ana 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbast.” 
— Caes. Frcdcrtchf in JIdkf. ii. 344. 

1726. — “ Velvet, Damasks, Azmosyni 
Sattyn .” — Valcrdytiy v, 183. 

OBMUS, OBMUZ, n.p. Properly 
lJurnuiz or Huraiuzy a famous man- 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
inoutli of the Persian Gulf. The 
original plaice of the city was on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandar Abbas 
or Gombroon (al-v.) ; but about ad. 
1300, apparently to escape from Tartar 
raids, it was transferred to the small 
island of Geriin or Jerun, which may 
be identified with the Organa of 
Nearchiis, about 12. m. westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Albo<uien]^ue in 
1506. It was taken by them about 
1515, and cx-enpied permanently 
(though the nominal re^ of the 
native kings was maintained)^ until 
wrested from them by Shah ’Abb^ 
with the assistance of an Englidx 
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fiuuadroii from Surat, in 1622. Hie ! 
place was destroyed b^r the Persians, j 
and the island has since remained I 
desolate, and all but uniiilmbited, | 
Uiough the Portuguese citadel and ' 
water-tanks remain. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishm, &c., as well as Ban- 
dar ’Abbas and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had hedn held by 
the Sultans of Oman as fiefs of Persia, 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1854 the latter State ^serted its 
dominion, and occupied those ])]aces 
in force (see Badger^ a Iimms of (Mnin, 
Ac., p. xciv.). 

B.C. c. 325. — “They weighed next day at 
flawn, and after a course of 100 staiiia 
anchored at the mouth of the river Anamis, 
in a country called Harmoseia /* — Amant 
Voyage of Nearchwi^ ch. xxxiii., tr. by 
APCrindUt p. 202, 

c. A.D. 150. — (on the coiust of Carnuinia) 

“ kpy.ov'^CL iroXts. | 

ApfJt.oj^O¥ Afcpov,*' 

Plot, VI. viii. 5. j 

c. 540. — At this time one Gabriel is men- 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hormuz 
(see Autmani^ iii. 147-8). j 

c. 655. — “Nobis . . . visum cst nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchra mortuonim, 
quales vos esse video, geminos bosce Dei 
Sacerdotes ad vos a)ieg<ar«! ; Theodonim 
videlicet Episcopum HonnuzdadBchir et 
Georgium Episcopum Su.satrae.”— Hyriac 
Letter of the Patriarch JesujahuM, ibid. 133. 

1298. — “When you have ridden’ those two 
days you come to the Ocean Sea, and on the 
shore you find a City with a harUjur, which is 
called Honiios.'’— Aforco Poloy Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1380. — . . I came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that 1 reached is 
called Ormas, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. The city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
main ; and on it there gn^ws no tree, and 
there is no fresh water --Friar Odaricy in 
Catbayy Ac., 56. 

c. 1331. — “I departed from 'Om&n for the 
country of Hormoi. The city of Uormus 
stands on the shore of the sea. ITie name 
is also called Moghistan. The new city of 
Hmsiiz rises in face of the first in the 
middle of the sea, separated from it onW 
by a channel 3 parasangs in width. We 
arrived at New which forms an 

island c| which the capital is called Jaraun. 

. • , It is a mart for Hind and Sind,”— 
Ibn BaiutOf ii. 230. 

1442.— “Otmiia (qu. BurmiUf), which is 
now called IDjerun, is a port sitiLated in tlie 
middle of the^sea, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.”— riAfsr- 
raadif in India in XV, Oeni, p. 6. 

e. 1470**-‘*Bm&«t is 4 miles across the 
waiar^ and stands on an Island.’'— dcAen. 
jro^ iM, p. 8. 


1603.—“ Habitant autem ox eomm (Fran- 
corum) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Cananoro: ad quos profeoti, pos^uam ex 
Hormisda urbe ad earn Indorum civitatem 
Cananorum venimus, signifioavimus illis nos 
ease ('liristianaa, nostramque oonditionem 
et gradum indicavimus; et ab ilHs magno 
cum gaiidin suscepti suraus. . . . Eorundeni 
autem Francorum regio Portugallus vocatur, 
una ex Francorum regionibus ; eonimque Rex 
Kmanuel appellatur; Emmanuelem oramus 
ut ilium custodiat.”— Letter from Nedorian 
Bishofit on Mission to India, in Aavmamy 
iii. 591. 

1505.— “In la liocha di questu mare (di 
Persia) ^ vii ultra insula chiamata Agramuso 
done sono perle infinite : (e) caualli che' per 
tutto qiiellu parti sono in gran precio.” — 
letter of K. Kmanuely p. 14. 

1572.— 

“ Mas a ilia Gernm, oomo diacobre 

O que faasem do tempo os iniervallos ; 

Que da cidade Axmttsa, que alH esteve 

^la o Home deanois, e gloria ieve.” 

CamtkMy X. 103. 

By Burton ; 

“ But see yon Gerum’s isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time uin make 
or mar ; 

for of Azimuza-town yon shore upon 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575. — “Touchant le mot Ormuz, il est 
mcKieme, et luy a csto impt>s(i par les 
Portiigais, lo nom veiiant de 1 'accident do 
ce <iu^ls cherchoient que cWoit que I’Or ; 
tenement qu'eatant arrive* 111, et voyaua le 
trafic do tons biens, auquel le pais abonde, 
ils direut fW rsA/ ih^^tinchoy e'est k dire, 1! 
y a force d’Or ; of ponree ils donnerdt lo 
nom d'Onnucho k la dite isle.”-- A. Tfvewi\ 
Cosmograpfti*^ Cniv.y liv. x. i. 329. 

1623, — “Non volli lasoiar di andai'e con 
gr Ingh^u in Hormuz a vedor la fortexa, la 
cittk, e cib che vi era in fine di notabile in 
qucir isola,” — P. d^Ua Vailfy ii. 463. Also 
see ii. 61. 

1667.- 

“ High on a thrf>ne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of tnd. 

Or where the gorgooms h^ast with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric i>earl and 
gold.” 

ParadiH Lady ii. 1-4. 

OBOMBABBOS, ». This odd 
word seems to have been used as 
giiJBn (m-v.) now is. It is e\idently 
the Malay oraruj-balijaru^ or orang 
hharuy new man, a novice.’ This 
is interesting as showing an un- 
questionable instance of an expression 
imixvrted from the Malay factories tc> 
Continental India. [Mr. Skeat re* 
marks that the form of the word 
allows that it came from the Malay 
under Portuguese influenoe.] 
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1711**— At MadraH . . . ^^refredimentafor 
tha Mm, which they are prenently supply'od 
with from Countnr Boats and CattaomraDS, 
who make a good Peny at the hrst coming 
of OromiMUproa, ta thev call those who have 
not been there More.’^— XiccX'yer, 28. 

OBTOULN, 8. Thia liamo is ap- 
plied by Euroiieans in India to a 
small lark, Galandrella brfuhydaciyla^ 
Temm., in Hind, hargd and hageriy 
{Skt. vargay ‘a troop*]. Also Sfjnie- 
times in 8. India to the finch-lark, 
Pyrthalaudd griseay Scopfili. 

OTTA, OTTEB, s. Corruption of 
‘flour/ a Hindi word having no 
skt. original ; fbnt Platts gives Skt. 
ardroy ‘soft*]. Popular rhyme : 

“ AI tori ShekhSwati 

Adba &t& adh& mail ! '* 

“ Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread's half wheat-meal and half 
sand." 

fiuUmny Tour through liajwuray 
p. 274. 

[1853.—** After travelling throe days, one 
of the prisoners lx>tight some ottah. They 
prepared bread, s<tme of which was g^ven 
mm ; after eating it he Woamo insensible. 
. . — /mw Heporty in Ind, Med. 

Juriepr, 166.] 

OTTO, OTTEB, s. Or u?*ually 
‘Otto of Rose:;),* or by im]3erfect 
purists *i4ffar of Roses/ an e.-sential 
oil obtained in India from tlio ])etals 
of the flower, a manufacture of which 
the chief seat is at Ghazipur on the 
Gangea. The word is tlie Arab. Vfr, 
‘perfume.* From this w^»rd are de- 
rived 'o/fdr, a ‘perfumer or druggist/ 
Wedri, adj., ‘Tiertaining to a perfumer.* 
Arid a relic of Sanwen rule in Palermo 
is the Via Lattenniy ‘(he street of the 
perfumers* shops.* We find the same 
111 an old S]>aiiish aw'ount of Fez : 

1578.—** Issuing thenco to the Cayzorie 
by a gate which face.s the nortli there v a 
handsome street which is called vf the 
Ataria, which is the Spicory .” — Mamwty 
Ajfricay ii. f. 88. 

[*/<r of roses is said to have been 
discovered by the Empress Nur-jahan 
on her mairiace witii Jahangir. A 
ea^l in the psflace garden was tilled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
event, and the princess, observing a 
scum on the surface, caused it to be 
collected, and found it to be of admir- 
able fragrance, whence it was called 


1712.—- Kaem^er enumerating thedeaart- 
menta of the Boyal Houaehoui in rtnaa,' 
names : “ Pharmacopoeia . . . Atthaar 
ckoadiy in quA medicamenta, et praesertim 
variae virtutia opiata, pro Majestate et 
aiiUcis praeparantur. . . ."—dm. Exot. 124. 

1759.—“ To presents given, Ac. 

« • « « • 

“ 1 otter 1x)x set with diamonds 

Sicca R». mo 8222 3 6.’‘ 

AccU. of Entertainment to Juggel ^y 
in 89. 

_ c. 1790.—“ Elies ont encore une prAHlec* 
tion particuli^re pour les hnilesoderilenuites, 
surtout pour cello do rose, appel4e Otta." — 
Haafner, ii. 122. 

1824.— ** The attar is obtained after the 
ruse-water is made, by setting it out daring 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential oil which 
flcMts at the top.'’— i/rW, ed. 1844, i. 154. 

OUDH, OXJDB, Ti.p. Awdh; 
j»ro]ierly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayo^Uiyd (Skt. ‘not to be warred 
against*}, the capital of Rama, on the 
right Ijank of tne river Sarayu, now 
(’oinrrjonly called the Gogra. Alw the 
]»rovince in which Ayodhya was 
situated, but of wliich liucknow for 
about 170 years (from c. 1732) baa 
>»ee.n the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Xawabs, and from 1814 kings, 
of Oudh. Oudh was annexed to the 
British Einpin* in 1866 as a Chief 
Commissionmiliip. This was re-estab- 
lished after the Mutiny yrss subdued 
and the country reconquered, in 1868. 
In 1877 the Chief Cominissionersbip 
was united to the Lieut.- Governorship 
of the N.W. Provinces. (See JUDEA) 

B. C. or.— **The noble city of Ayodbjft 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
sj»read its bnxid banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city eagerly 
looking for the consecration of JRdma, waited 
with injiMitience the rising of tb© monrow'a 
sun."— /fdmSycuia, Bk. iii. [Ayodhya Kanda)y 
ch. 8. * 

636. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
[Kanvtlkvhja or Kauckauj) he (Hwen Twng) 
travelled about 600 U ri;> the S.E., eroaaea 
the Ganges, and then taking bia ooune 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
'Oyut’o (AyodhyS).”— Bouddh. ii. 
267. 

1255.->-‘* A ivsremptory oommgnd bad beea 
issued that Malik Rutlugh Kh&n • . . should 
leave the province of Awadb, and proceed 
to the (iei of BharftlJ, and he had not 
obeyed. . . Tabafyu-uNdsiriy E.T. by 
Ravertyy 107! 

1289. — “ Mu'isEtt-d din Kai-Knb4d, on. 
hia arrival from Dehli, pitched bia ewnp ni 
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Ovdh (AJudhya) on the bnidi: of the Ohagra. 
Nasira-d din, from the oppoBlto aide, aent 

his ehsfflberlsin to delinr s mes^e to 

Kai-Kubtfd, who by way of intimi&tion 
himself diaohaiged an arrow at him. . • .** — 
^fii{r KkutrAt in Elliot^ iii. 530. 

c. 1335. — ‘*The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were aiBicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. Those 
latter were then governed by 'Ain-ul-Mulk 
. . . and among their chief towns we may 
name the city of Awadh, and the city of 
^arSbftdand the city of LahutUj etcetera.*' 
-^JlntBatuta, iii. 342. 

c.^ 1340. — The 23 principal provinces of 
India under .Mahommed Tughlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirajuddln Abu'l- 
fatah Oroah, a native of 'Awadh : *‘(1) Aklim 
DitUly (2) MultAn^ (3) Kahrdn (Guhram), 
and (4) ^mdn, (both about Sirhind),. (5) Si- 
wastdn (.Sehwan in Sind), (5) Waja (Uja, 
tJeh), (7) Hdsx (HAnsI), (8) Sarsati (Hiraa.), (0) 
Ma*har (Coromandel), (10) Tiling (Kalinga), 
ill) Oujrdt, (12) Bcuidun, (13) 'Awadh, (14) 
Kanaa^’j (15) Lahnautl (N. Bengal), (16) 
BaJidr^ (17) Karra (Lower Doab), (18) 
MaldtDa (Malwa), (19) Lahdviar (Lahore), 
(20) Kalunur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajnagar 
(Orissa), (22) Tilinj (?), (23) Thtrsamand 
(Mysore),"— in, in Noticf.s H Kxts. 
xiii. 16M71. 

I 

OUTCRY, 8. Auction. This tern\ I 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. 
(See NEELAM). The old Italian c.x* 
pression for auction seems to be 
identical in sense, viz. gridaggio, and 
the auctioneer gridatorty thus : 

c. 1343. — “ For jewels and plate ; and 
(other) merchandize that is sold by outcry 
{gndaggio)f i,e. by auction {uncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gridaiore) 
one quarter carat per bezant on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller pays nothing except," Ac.— 
74. 

1627. — “ Ont-crit of goods to he sold. 
Gfallich) Enc4nt. Tnc4nt. (I(taHce), — Inc4nto. 

. . . H(ispanich). Almonoda, ab Al. ariiailuty 
et Arah, clmnore., vocare. . . . 

B(ataviu^). ©t-roep.*^ — Minshrv..^ .s.v. 

[1760. — **The last week Mr. Proby made 
a outcry of lace.” — In Y\ihy Hedges* Diary, 
Hak. S4M. ii. cclix.] 

1782. — “On Monday next will be sold by 
Public Outcry . . . la rge and small China 
silk Kittisals (KITTTSOL). . . 

UcLsett/ey March 31. 

1787. — “ Having put up the Modrass 
Galley at Outcry and nobody offering more 
for her than 2300 Rupees, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.” — 
Jk\ William MS, KeporUy March. 

[1841.— *' When a man dies in India, we 
make short work with him ; an * out- 


cry* is held, his goods and chattels are 
brought to the hammer. . . iSSscieftf m 
MiOy ii. 227 .] 

OVERLAND. Siiecifically applied 
to the Mediterranean route to India, 
which in former days involved usually 
the land journey "from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Qulf ; and 
still in vogue, though any land journey 
may now be entirely dispensed witb^ 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 

1612. — “ His Catholic Majesty the King 
Philip III. of S|>nin and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed 
Hicrouymo do Azevodo to succeed Buy 
Louronvo de Tavira ... in January 161? 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland (por terra) to this Government to 
ciirry those orders and he, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . . — Bucarro, 

Decada, p. 7. 

1629. — “ The nows of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
Plkilip the Fourth, ho writ with his own 
hand as follows. (1onsid.nring the ivco Plnlis 
that were Jittlng for India may he gone without 
an Account oj my Cowora for the Death of 
Nunno Alvarez Bote I lo, an Express shall im 
mediately be sent by Land with advice.” 
Faria y Sousa (Stevens^ iii. 373. 

1673. — “ French and Dutch Jewellers 
coming overland . . . have made gcvxi 
Purchase by bujdng Jewels hero, and carry- 
ing them to Europe to Cut and Sot, and 
returning thence sell them here to the 
Ombrahs (sec OMBAH), among whom were 
Monsieur Tavernier. . . . ” — Fryer, 89. 

1675. — “Oiu last to you was dated the 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which wp herewith send you.” — fMter from 
Court fo Ft. St. Ueo. In Notes and Exts. No. 
i. p D. 

1676. — “ Docket Copy of the Company’s 

General Overland. 

“ * Our Agent and Councel Fort St. 
George. 

« « » * • 

“ ‘ITio foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th Juno overland, which wo sent by three 
several conveyances for Alopix).”’ — /6trf. 
p. 12. 

1684. — “ That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Aug. 19; [link. Soc. !. 155]. 

c. 1686.— “Those Gentlemen’.s Friends in 
the Committee of the Company in England, 
acquainted them by Letters over Land, of 
the Danger they were in, and gave them 
Warning to l>e on their guard.'* — A. 
Bamilton, i. 196 ; [ed. 1744, i. 195]. 

1787.— “Though so far appt that we can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we Europeans get newt olinott 
every year over land by Constantinople^ 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A few aayt 
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oM we reoeSved the news of the PAaee in 
Europe ; of the deeth of Prinoe Ktxgene ; 

of Ibe nuNTriago of tbo ?• ef Welea with 
the MnoeM of Saze>Qoiha. . . /’—Letter 
of the Oerm. MitMnaiy Sartorivjit from 
Madrai, Feb. 16. In NoHen of Modrat^ 
a,id Cumalort^ &c. 1858, p. 159. 

1763.— ’’We have received Orerland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advantage<^uiH i*eace, however Tm 
no Politician.” — JaS. Letter of Jamee RmneU, 
Juno 1, fr. Madras. 

1774. — ” Les Marchands k Bengal o cn- 
voykrent im Vaissean a en 1772, roais 
il rut endommag^ dans le Golfe de Bengale, 
ot oblige de retounier ; en 1773 le Sr. 
//rt(/bra entrcprit encore co voyage, r^ussit 
cetto fois, et fut uinsi Je proinier Angluis 
oui eut conduit un v.'tia'icnu t\ . . . 

On s’ost d^jii servi plu.'iicurs fois de cette 
route comnic d’uri choinin dc jifwle ; car ie i 
I'ioavcrnemciit dea Inde.s envoyo actuelhi* | 
inonl dans des cas d’irn|rf:)rtunco ses Crmnor-i 
|>ar Si/pji en Angleterre, et {jeiil ]iri‘S|u’av(ni* 
plut^jt re|x>nse de Loudns nuc lour-^ U ttres 
no peuvent venir on K;uroj>o par lo f'hcniiu 
ordinaire dn hmr dn Ci)> de bonne esper- 
unco.” — ii. 10. 

1776.— “Wo had advices li'ng fr(‘m 
England, av late as the end of May, by way 
of Sue/. 'I'hi.s i.s a new Route openetl by 
liovr. and the Letters which left 

Mantcilles tno 3rd Juno arriNcd here the 
20th August. This, you’ll allow, is a ready 
communicatuui w'ith Kuo)po, and may V>e 
kept open at all times, if we chn»e to take a 
ittle pains.” — Af.S, f,rtOr from Jtiwes Ret*- 
Oct. 16, “from iNluiimKad, capital <*f 
Chittigong.” 

1781,— “On Monday la-jt was Married Mr. 
Geoige (ireenloy to Mrs, Aime Barnngt-c*n, 

relict of the late Capt. William B , wdio 

iiiifortunnteiy pori.shed on the iK'.sart, in the 
attack that was made on the Cnrravjin of 


1798. — “ Ext. of a letter from Poonama ee. 
dated 7th June. 

‘ The diipetcb by way of Son has put ua 

all in a commotion.'’^— j^omkay Courier^ 
June 29. 

1803. — “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, dated 2Mth Deer. 
1802. Reed. OwUmd, 9th May 1803. ’W 
Mahralta IVar Papers (F^arliamentary). 

OyiDOBE, s Port, ihividor, t.r. 
‘auditor/ an official constantly men- 
tioned in the histories of Portuguese 
India. Jiut the term is also applied 
in ail English ipiotation below to 
certain Burmese officials, an applica- 
tion which must have l)eeri aaopted 
from tlie Portuguese. It is in this 
case probably the translation of a 
Biirine>e designation, jierhaps of 
NekJifiji-dau^ ‘Royal Eai/ which is 
the title of certain Court officers. 

1ii00.~-“The Ciptain-Mnjor (at Melinde) 

‘ '•ent on lK>ard al! the ships te- beg that no 
I imo when inshore would in uriy way mis- 
j behave or pr^xluco a siciindal ; any such 
! otfenci; would lie .severely puni.>hed. And 
; he <»rdered the manner'* of the ship to 
j land, .Old bin own Provost of the force, 

' with an Ouvidor that he bad on board, that 
• they might keep an eye on our people to 
1 pn'V'eiit mischief.”- Co/rm, i. 165. 

1 1507. —“And the Vicen>y erderod the 

I Ouvidor General to hold an inijuiry on this 
1 matter, on which the truth < .ame out clearly 
I that the Holy Apostle (Saneliago) showed 
himaclf U> the Moors when they wore fighting 
with our people, and of lhi% he sent word to 
the King, telling him that such martyrs were 
the men who wore serving in these parta 
that our Ixird tov-k thought of them and 
sent them a Helper from Heaven.” — Ilnd. 
1. 717. 


Bengal tiixxls under his and the other 
ticnt lemon’s care between Sue/. an<l Grand 
— Jndiu March 7. 

1782, — “When you left England with an 

intention ))ass overland and by the route 
<»f the Kod Sea into India, did you not kn«»vv 
that uo subject of these kingdoms can law- 
fully reside in India . . . \.'ithout the 
pomiiasion of the United (\unf»anv of 
Morehaiits? . . ."—Prnr, i. K}6, 

1783. - “ Mr. Paul Benfield, a 

entlemnu who.so means of intelligence were 
nown to he both esteiisive and ex]ioditiou'*, 

imblicly declared, from motives the most 
iienovolent, that ho had pst received over- 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain nad finally cuncluded a j>eace 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
— ATimro'j A'amtfitv, 317. 

1786.— “The mcket that was coming to 
tis OTtrlaad, and that left England in July, 
waa cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.*' — Lord ComwallUt 
Dec. 28, in Oorretpondentef Ac., i. 247. 


1698. —{At Syriam) “Ovidorea (Persona 
ap|nunted to take iu»tice of all passages in 
the Itimdou (otfice of njlministratio^ and 
advise thorn to Ava. . . . 'riireo Ovidorec 
that alw'ays attend the Itinxd^iift and are 
.sent to the King, upon errands, as occasion 
obliges.”- -Ffr«'th-o<xi'f />kiry, in Ikilr^iple^ 

(h\ Hej). i. 355, 360. 

[OWL, s. Hind, ff?//, ‘any great 
calamity, a.s a plague, cholera,* du'. 

[1787.— “At the foot of the hills the 
country is called Teri.mi (see TERAI) . . - 
and ]>eople in their passage catch a disorder, 
called in the language of that country 
aul, which is n putrid fever, and of which 
the generality of persons who are attacked 
with it die in a few days. . . Awf. 

ii. 307, 

1816.—“. . . rain brings alone with it 
the local malady called tne Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul.” 
— Joxirnai^ ii. 405. 
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1858.—** 1 hav# known Eoropeim oflioers, 
who were never ooneokme of having drank 
either of the waten above deaoribM, take 
the fever (owl) in the month of May in the 
IWao." — SUamn, Jowmey in OvcU, ii. 103.] 


p 


PADDY* 8 . Rice in the hnsk ; but 
the word is also, at least in composition, 
applied to mowing rice. The word 
appears to nave in some measure, a 
double origin. 

There is a word hatty (see BATTA) 
used by some writers on the west 
coast of India, which has prulwibly 
helped to propagate our uses of paddy. 
This seems to be the ('anarese Ixiiia or 
bhatta^ ‘rice in the liusk,^ which is 
also found in Mahr. as bhdt witli tlie 
same sense, a w'ord a^in which in 
Hind, is applied to ‘ cooked rice.* Tlie 
last meaning is that of Skt. bluiktd, 
which is perhaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay pcfdl [at'cording to 
Mr. Skeat, usually pronounced pdd<] 
Javan, pdri, is *rice in the strauv 
And the direct parentage of the word 
in India is thus apiiarently due to the 
Archipelago ; arising ])robably out of 
the old im|K)rtiAnce of the export trade 
of rice from Java (see RaffUs, Java, i. 
239-240, and (.h'awfurd*s HiU. iii. 346, 
and Descript. Dict.^ .368). Crawfurd, 
{Joum, Ind. Arch.^ iv. 187) seems to 
think that the Malay o- Javanese word 
may have come from India with the 
Portugese. But this is im;K>ssi1>le, 
for as ne himself has shown {Desc. Dict.^ 
u.aX the word pefri, more nr less 
modified, exists in all the chief tongues 
of the Archipelago, and even in 
Mada^kscar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions certainly 
was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portnguese. 

1580.— *‘Certain6 Wordea of the naturall 
langWe of Jaua . . . Paxea, ryce in the 
huske. — F. Ihakds Voyage^ in Ilakl. 
W. 246. ^ ^ 

16M.~“ There are alto divers other kinds 
of Bice, of k lesse price, and slighter than 
the other Ryce, and is cadled Batte . . 
UsMckaUn, 70 ; [Hak. 8oc. i. 24^ 

1600.— ** In the fields is such a quantity 
of rioe^ which they call hats, that it gives 
Its name to the kitigdoni of Galon, whmh is 


called on that account Boleoalbw.*'— Aweena, 
Vtda do Padrs F, Xaviety 121. 

1615.—**. • . oryzae quoque agri fenaces 
quam Batgm incolae diount.**— Jomc, Tkt- 
saurusy i. 461. 

1673.— ** The Ground between this and 
the great Bretich is well ploughed, and 
1:>6ars good Batty.'*— /Vyer, 67 , see also 125. 
But in the Index he has Paddy. 

1798.— ** The paddie which is the name 
given to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
not grow ... in comiiact ears, but like oate, 
in loose spikes."— i$Sfa«vriaKs, tr. i. 231. 

1837.-** Parrots brought 900,000 loads 
of hill-jiaddy daily, from the marshes of 
Chandata, — mice Dusking the hill-paMy» 
without breaking it, converted it into rice." 
— TuriLO/nr*» Mahawinso^ 22. 

1871.— ** In Ireland Paddy makes rioi^ 
in Bengal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 
green Bengal, and the Paddy of the Kmerald 
Isle ." — Otilhida SamintUy ii. 25. 

1878.—** T 1 ost etubli un droit sur les ria 
ct loH paddya exports dc la (/olonie, exoeptS 
|K)ur lo CambcMlge par la voie du fleuve." — 
Conrrin' tU Satywiy Hept. 20. 

PADDT-BIBD, s. The name 

commonly given by Europeans to 
cerUin baser sjHicies of the family 
Ardeidae or Herons, which are common 
in the rice-fiebis, close, in the wake 
of grazing c..Utle. Jerdun gives it a.s 
the European’.s name for the Ardeob^ 
Unciypieray Bcsichiert, andhd ba^ld 
(‘blind heron of the Hindus, a bird 
which i.s more or less coloured. But 
in Bengal, if we are not mistaken, if is 
more <ximmonlv applied to tlie pure 
W'hite i>ird — Iferoduis (UbOy L., or 
Ardea Torrfty Buch. Hum., and Hcrodias 
ryrettoideSy Temrninck, or Arden putea^ 
Buch. Hum. 

1727 . — “They have also Rtore of wild 
Fowl ; but who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flamingoes are laigo 
and good Meat. II 10 Paddy-bird is also 
good in their season." — A. Jiamitfvn, i. 161 ; 
[wl. 1744, i. 162-3]. 

1868.— “The most common bird (in For 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Padi hlrdj a 
species of heron {Ard^a pnisinoseeies), which 
was constantly flying across the fiadi, or 
rice -fields ." — Ooilingwoody Ramhies of a 
A^aturalisty 44. 

PADDY-FIELD, a A rice-field, 
generally in its flowed state. 

1759.— “They inarched onward in the 
plain towards Preston's force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on the other side of 
a long moiBss formed by iiaddy«fiiildi.**-^ 
Orwe, ed. 1808, iii. 480. 

1800.— “There is not a sinffle paddy-Md 
in the whole county, but fMenty of cotton 
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ground (««e BBOVB) nwiunpi, whleb in thii h« may think adHwble, and kim have 
wet weather aia delightful. to to eubmt to. hie authority.'— AnMoni, in 


in J}upateht$^ July 3. 

1809.— ** The whole country was in high 
coitiTation, conae()uently the padd]r*fi6lds 
were nearly impassable." — /^. VafejUta. 


jS/ocAmaaa’s Aln^ i. 182. 
c. 1606.— **Et ut adesse Patret comp 


PADBEy 


. priest, 

! Cnristifl 


was in high c. 1606. — **Et ut adesse Patres oomperi* 

;>addjr*fisl^ uni, minor exclamat Padrlfl, Padiigi, id 
d. ViifaUia^ est Domine Pater, Christianus sum." — 
Jarrky hi. 

16U.— “The Padrea make a churcl^of 
clergyman, one of their Chambers, where they lay 


liUrojK^ans, 


* ‘ 1 e.- it *t > •" Padre you are very welcome, and this 

way of acconiniodatioii, as ‘cliurch'is house is your«.'’ -.sVr T. JW, in Purcfuu, 
also sometimes so used by them. i. .*^64 ; [Hak. Six;, ii. 380]. 

The word has been taken up from 1623.—“! Portoghcsi chiaiuano anche i 


there was a peculiarity in its Indian mey .nmou .logi^s; are vnveru^ 

...... I.' - c> to. coiiiparo tfaemselTCs with 

use among ^le 1 ortuguese. l or f . Kolii^jtyus Mon they meet with in the 
della Valle (Si^e below) iiotice.s it as a IiulfM. 1 have often taken pleasure to 

singularity of tbeir practice at (loa catch thcMu, u.sing much coremony with 

that they gave the title of Piuhe to t-hem, and giving them great resi^ect; but 
secular priests, whereas in Jtidv this j 

. ^ .1 * ii j * • • ' 1 rranqniA kriu'us who we arc, he hath been a 

was l^eserved to l.he or n-gnlars. ^^eat white in tin- h.Vn. he knows that w. 

In PorUigJil Itself, as Bluteau's ex- Uro the Padrya of the / Atinccom- 

planatifm shows, the use is, or >va.H » pariw»n. &ud f, within inyHelf, made by an 

formerly, the .same as in Italy; but, : idolatrous rabble of Men ! ’* 

aa the first ecckvsiasties who went to : **'-'i^* l^f ; [ed. CovAt^th, Z2^, 

India were monks, the name apparently 10f5. -“ The Padre (or Minister) com- 

a,n„»B ,1,. | 5"^, '.'SliS* 

there foi all piiests. • whore that i^ duo unto him- ... At hw 

It is a curious exanii>lc of 'the retiuest I jin.niised to move it at yo next 
vitality of words that this one which meeting of ye Council, What this little 
had thus alreadv in the IGth oeiiturv nmy enkindle, espwiaUy abould it 

in Indi. . W«a „f .ta«,,,«ny wi* K.”!" ,£ 

■®PP . now in that country Hoomc w*^* homeliine^ is made almost in- 
a Still wider, einbiucing all < 'lirist iaii tidlerablo hot ujhju other Acc**.” — .Afr, 
ministers. It is a}mlied to the j'ncklfs Diary at Mf'tchiapaiAxtn^ MS. in 
Protestant (dergy at Madras early in Oftice. 

tlie 18th century. A bishop is known 1676.- “And ^hilw the French hay© no 
AI> ^ V2^.n T A»I» Settlement near hand, the keeping french 

I*AT) paora. See LAT Viorc instead of Portngueses,de'^troy» 

th,, oncro.'u’hing gri>\vth of the Portu^all in- 
According to Leland the w’ord is terest, who u'ied to entail Portugolwm as 
u.sed in China in the form pa-t%4i. well as ChriNtianity on all their oonverta." 

— Madras Cunstu.i Feb. 29. in Natn and 
1541. — “Chegando 4 Pi»rta da Igrej^ o Jixt*. i. p. 46. 

(lahireb a rocobor oito Padre*.”— lasn wViAM AJi nf. t.ha TIsdiRatiMi 


ftahirap a rocobor oito Padre*.” leso.— . . where aa at the Dedication 
ch. Ixix. (see Cc^n, p. 8.5). ^ Church by the French Padxys and 

1684. — “It was the will of God that we Portugez in 167.5 guns had been fired from 
found there two Padres, the one an E^lish- the Fort in honour thereof, neither Pftdry 
man, and the other a Flemiuiug.”— AV/cA, m nor Portage* appeared at the Dedication 
JlaJtl, ii. 881. nf our ('hurch, nor tm much as gave the 


JlaJti, ii. 881. nf our ('hurch, nor tm much as gave the 

„ “. . . had It not pleased God b> Governor a visit afterwards to give him joy 

put it into the minds of the archbishop and of it. * — Ibid, Oct. 28. No. 111. p. 37. 

<»ther two Padra of Jesuits of 8. Panl's c. 1692. — “ But their greatest act of 
ilcdlodge to stand our friends, we might tyranny (at Goa) is thia If a subject of 
have rotted in prison.” — ibid, those inisbelievers die*, leaving 3rounc[ ohll- 
ii. 880. dren, and no grown-up son, the children 

0 . 1690.—“ Learned monks also come from are considered wards of the Stato. They 
Europe, who go by the name of PA^. toh© them to their ^aces of worAip, thmr 
Theyhave an infallible head called Pdpd. churches . . . and the 
He can change any rdigions ordinances as say the priests, instruct the ohiMien m the 
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Cbristian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child be a 
Mussulman miyid or a Hindi! hrikman.'^-^ 
KkAfi Khdn^ in Elliot^ vii. 345. 

1711.—** The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, r^uests loave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is head of a ESt>iestant Mission, esmnsod 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Archoishop 
or Canterbury ... we have presumed to 
grant him his iia.ssage." — In Wkeder^ ii. 177. 

1726. — “May 14. Mr. J>eeke went with 
me to St. Thomas's Mount. . . . We con< 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. . . Dmry of 
the Missionary Schultze (in Xoluts of Madnu, 
Ac., 1858), p. 14. 

,, “ May 17. The niinistor of the 

King of Pegu called on me. Ki'om him 1 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and professions have 
Mrfoct freedom at Pegu ; that even in the 
Capital two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patrea, have their churche.s. 

. . r-^Ihid. p. 15. 

1803. — “ Lord Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Begum's loyalty, and l>eing 
a little elevated by the wine*. . . he gal- 
lantly advanced, a^id to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. . . . Receiving (courteously the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astoni'ihed attendants— * It is,' said 
she, * the salute of a padre (or priest) to hi*« 
daughter."' — Hhinnf/s Mil. Mtm, i. 293. 

1809.— “Tlie Padre, is a half cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.''- -Ad. Valentiat i. 329. 

1830. — “Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been imp«jrtuning 
me for money . . , up<m the ground that 
they were padres."— A/rm. of VoL Moup- 
tain^ iii. 

1876. — “There w Padre Blunt for ex 
ample, — we always call them Padres n. 
India, you know, — makes a fioint of never 
goii^ beyond ton minutes, at any rat'j 
during the hot weather,” — Th^ l>ifpwn>o^ 
ch. xliii. 

PADSHAW,PODSHAW, ‘^. Pens. 
— Hind, padishah (Pers. pad, jhH 
^ thvojw,* shdhy ‘prince'), an emperor; 
the Great Mogul (q.v.) ; a king. 

[l563.-“Patxiah." See under POOEUB. 

[1612. — “ He acknowledges no Paden- 
shawe or King in Christendom but the 
Po^ugais* King,"— Leiitrs^ i. 175.J 

c. 1630. — . . round all the roomo were 
placed tacite Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, aV>ovo threescore; who like so 
many inanimate Statues .sat crosse-legg'd 
. . . their*' backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to speak to one 
another, sneesse, cough, spet, or the like, it 
being held in the Potshaw's presence a sinne 
of tw great pTesumption. "—•Sir T. Hsrbert,, 
ed. 1638, p. lo9. At p. 171 of the same we 


have PoUhangli ; and in the edition of 1677„ 
in a vooabnlary of the language epoken in 
Hindustan, we have ^^Eing, Pfttdiaw.'*' 
And again: “Is the King at Agra? . . . 
Pnnshaw Agramehat** [PiduhOk Agrd men 
/Mw*f)-99-100. 

1673.— “Th^ took ujjon them without 
controul the Regal Dignity and Title of 
Pedeshaw."— Fryer, 166. 

1727.— “ Aureng-zob, who is now saluted 
Panishaw, or Emperor, by the Army, not> 
withstanding his Father was then alive." — 
A. IlamiUon, i. 175, [ed. 1744], 

PAGAB, .s. 

a. This word, the Malny for a ‘fence, 
enclo.siire,* cxciirs in the sense of 
‘factory* in Llie following passage: 

1702. — “Some other out-pagars or Fac- 
tories, depending uj>on the Factory of Ben- 
coolon. ” —CAarfm of the E.l. Co. p. 324. 

In .some decree analogous to thi.s 
use is the application, common among 
Uindiistani-.spcixkiiig natives, of the 
Hind. — Arab, word ihdtn, ‘a fence, 
encloisuiv,’ in the Mertsc uf PreMency : 
Bombay fet Banydl ki ffol} 

iftdta, a .scn>c not given ni ShaWpear 
or Korbea ; [it is given in Fallon and 
Platts. Mr. Skeat points out tliat the 
Malay' word is pdaar, ‘a fence,* hut 
that it w not ushI in the sense of a 
‘factory* in the Malay Peninsula. Jii 
the follow ing paAsage it seein.s to inciaii 
‘ factory stoch* : 

[1615. — *' The King stvy.s that at her arrival 
he will .send them their house and pagaXT 
u|Mu. rafts to them." — Poster, Lettm, hi. Ifd.] 

b. (pfojdr). This word is in general 
use in the Bombay' domestic dialect for 
wages, Miihr. paydr. It is obviously 
the Port. v(*rb pagnr, ‘ to ]iay,* used as 
a sub.stant ivi*. 

[1875.- “ . . . the hoavy-browed sultana 
of some Cjangetic station, whoso stem look 
palpably iutern^atos the amount of youi 
monthly paggar."-' BV/ww, Abode of 
16.j 

PAGODA ohacute and 

remarkable word is used in three 
different senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also specifi- 
cally, in China, a paTti<*ular form of 
religiou.H edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower** of Nanking, now- 
destroyed, may he recalled as typical. 
In the 17th century we find the woi'fl 
sometimes niisap])hed to places of 
Mahommedan worship, as by Paria-y* 
Sousa, w)io speaks of the “ngoda of 
Mecca.” 
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1>. An idoL 

e. A coin long current in S. India. 
Tke eoina so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
fogoAa was the vatdha or hUn of the 
natives (see BOON) ; the former name 
(fr. Skt for * boar *) being taken from 
the Boar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South ; and the latter signifying 
‘gold,* no doubt identical with sona, 
and an instance of the exchange of h 
and 8. (See also PABDAO.) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pagodas^ fanams, and has 
(see CASH) ; 8 1 fanarn^ 42 fa^uvms 

— 1 pagoda. In the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin.* 
'llie pagoda was then reckoned as 
e<iuivalent to 3^ rupees. 

In the suggestions of etymologies 
for this wora, the first ami most 
prominent meaning alone has almost 
always been regarded, and doubtless 
justly ; for the other uses are de- 
duceable from it. Such suggestions 
have been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
propounded in more than one form ; ; 
€.g. Pao-i^ah^ ‘precious pile,’ and PoA- 
kuh-i^ah (‘ whitedx)ne8-pile’).t Any- 
thing can l>e made out of Chinese 
monosyllables in the way of etyiiiolo^' ; 
though no doubt it is curious that the 
first at least of the^ phrases is actually 
applied by the Chinese to tlie polygonal 
towers which in China foreigners speci- 
ally call pagodas. Whether it l>e 

C sible that this phrase may have 
11 in any meiusure formed in 
imitation of pagodoy so constantly in 
the mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be a solitary 
example of such Inirrowing — see 
KEELAX) ; but we can say with confi- 
dence that it is impo^ible pagoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. The quotations from Corsali 
and Barbosa act that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
ad^ted by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
'a pagan.* It is possible that 
this word may have helpd to facili- 
tate the Portuguese adoption of pagoda; 
it ia not possinle that it should have 
given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 

* PtlTiaep*a Vstfsl TabUtf by B. ThomaB, p. la 
t OUm, atomurg av. 


goba. The latter is a genuine woid, 
used in Cejrlon, but known in Conti- 

ncatal India, since the extinction of 

Buddhism, only in the most rate and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. bhagavcU, ‘holy, divine,* or 
BJiagavati^ applied to Durga and other 
gcxldesses ; and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers. hit-kadahy 
‘ idol-temple * ; a derivation given 
l^low by Ovington. There can be 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
between these two. 

The two contributors to this Iwok are 
somewhat divided on this subject : — 

(1) Against the derivation from 
hhagamty ‘holy,* or the Mahr. form 
hhagavardy is the objection that the 
word pngode from the earliest date has 
tlie final e, which w'as necessarily pro- 
nounced. Nor is hhagavant a iiarne 
for a teinnle in any languace of India, 
i On t he outer hand but-kiulah is a phrase 
I whirli the Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahoinmedans with 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
j their fir'll "arrival in India. This is 
, the view confidently fisserted by Rei- 
! naud {Me^tvnres sur Plnde, 90), and is 
the etyrnolo^» given by Littr^. 

! As regards the coins, it has been 
! supposed, naturally enough, that they 
i were called pagoduy because of the 
j figure of a temple which some of them 
bear ; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Primejpy pi. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 
press were first struck at Tkkeri at a 
date aftn the word pagoda was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see 
e.g. Krishnaraja’s pag^a, c. 1520), and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are specific by Prinsep 
(Useful Tnblesy p. 41), and Varthema 
speaks of them: “These pardai . . . 
have two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on. the 
other” (116-116). Here the name 
may have bt'eii appropriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. B.k 


On the other hand, it may be^ urged 
that the resemblance between out^ 
Iwdah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
hut-kadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the wora. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
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mph that hhagavat may have had to 
do with the origin of the word ia one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have had 
its origin from hhagavat^ or some 

current modification of that word? 

We see from Marco Polo that such a 
term was currently known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day — a term 
almost identical in sound with pujoda^ 
and bearing in his statement a religious 
applii:ation, tliough not to a temple.* 
We thus have four separate applications 
of the word pacauta^ or pagoda, picked 
up by foreigners on the shores or India 
from the 13t}i century downwards, viz. 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hindu vrorahip, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols repre- 
sent^ on it. Is it not ]>ossib]e that oU 
are to be traced to hhagavat, ‘sacred,* 
or to Bha^avaf and Bhcujavatl, used as 
names ot divinities — of Buddha iti 
Buddhist times or places, of Krishna 
and Durga in Brahminical times and 
places'? (uses which are fact). How* 
common wtia the use of Bhagarafl as 
the name of an object of worship in 
li^labar, ma}^ be seen from an ex- 
ample. Til mine to Wilson’s w'ork on 
the Mackenzie MSfS., we find in the 
list of local 518. tracts belonging to 
Malabar, the repeated occurrence of 
Bha^avati in this way. Thus in this 
section of the book we have at p. xevi, 
(vol. ii.) note of an account “of a 
temple of Bhagavati ” ; at p. ciii. 
“Temple of Mannadi Blia/javati gexi- 
dess . . at p. civ. “Terrmle of 
Mangomhu Bhagavati . . . ” ; “ Temple 
of raddeparkave Bhagavati . . , ; 
“Temple of the godde.ss Paniiayeiinar 
Kave Bhagavati . . . ” ; “ Temple of 
the goddess Patali Bhagavati . . 
“Temple of Bhagavati p. cviL, 

“ Account of the goddess Bhagavati at, 
&c. . . . ” ; p. cviii., “ Acc. of the 
goddess Yalanga Bhagavati” “ Acc. of 

* “The prayer that they my daily coneieta of 
theie wi>rda : ^Pawufa f Vturauia * Paemiar Ami 
this they repeat 104 timeii.'’<-<Ulc. iiL ch. 17.) The 
yrard Is print««l in Ramuaio poonuoa ; but no one 
familiar with the constant confusion of o and I in 
medieval manuacript will reject this correetidii of 
M. Paathlea Bishop Caldwell observee that the 
word was probably Jhffavfi, or Paifovd, the Tamil 
term at Shagavata, “Lord'*; a word reiterated In 
tlieir eacred formuhe by llindns of ai! aorte, 
espectally Vaialmava devotees. The words given 
by Msreo Mo. If written “Amto/ Pagoda f 
Pagodat" worn be altnoii andlmtiigiibdiMle in 
•Ciiad ftOB Fmilai 


the goddess Vallur Bhagavati” The 
term Bhagavati seems tiius to have 
lieen very commonly attached to 
objects of worship in Malabar temples 
(see also Fra Pacino, p. 79 and p. 67, 
quoted under c. below). And it ia 

very interesting to observe that, in a 

mper on “Coorg Superstitions,” Mr. 
Kittel notices parenthetically that 
Bliadru Kali {i.e. Durga) is “also 
called PogOdi, Pavodi, a tadhhava of 
Bagavati” (Jnd. Antiq, ii. 1701— an 
incidental remark that, seems to bring 
us very near the [H>ssibl« origin of 
pagode. It ia most probable that some 
form like potjndi uv pagode was current 
in the im)Uths of fiireign visitors be- 
fore the arrival of tlie Portuguese ; 
but if the word was of Portuguese 
origin there may easily have l>ecn 
some confusion in their ears between 
Bagavati and hiit-kadah which shaped 
the new word. It is no sufKc.ient ob- 
jection to sav that bhagavati is not a 
term ajiplied by the natives to a 
temple ; the (juestion is rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term 
may proliably liave given rise to the 
term V-(H. Y.) 

Since the al)ove was written, Sir 
Walter Elliot has kindly furnished a 
note, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

“ I t'xjk some pains to get at the 
origin of the word when at Madras, 
and the conclusion I came to was that 
it arose from the term used generally 
for the object of their worship, viz., 
Bhagavat, ‘cod’ ; bhagavati, ‘goddess.’ 

“Thus, the Hindu temple with its 
lofty gopmim or propylon at once 
atti-acts attention, and a stranger en- 
quiring what it was, would l)e told, 

‘ the house or place of BhagavatJ Tlie 
village divinity throimhout the south 
I is always a form of Durga^ or, as die 
is commonly called, simply ‘Dm ’(or 
I ‘the goddess’). . . . In liae 

manner a ligiire of Durga is found on 
most of the gold Hum (i,e. pagoda 
coins) current in the iMkhan, and a 
forei^ier inquiring what such a coin 
was, or rather wnat was the form 
stamped upon it, would be told it was 
‘the goddess,’ i.a, it was ^Bhagavati.*” 

As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
loiiw represent his own view, it seems 
right here to print the latest retnirika 
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of his on the subject that I can find. 
They are in a letter from Tanjore, 
dated March 10, 1880: — 

“ I think I overlooked a remark of 
yours regarding loy observation that 
the e in Pagode was pronounced, and 
that thto woo a difficulty in deriving 
it from Bhagavai, In modern Portu- 
guese e is not sounded, but verses show 
Smt it was in the 16th century. Now, 
if there is a final vowel in Pagoda^ it 
must come from Bhagavaii; but though 
the goddess is and was worsliijjped tx) 
a certain, extent in S. India, it is by ] 
other names {Arntnay &c.). Gundert 
and Kittelgive ^Pogodi* ns a name of 
a Durga temple, but assuredly this is 
no corruption, of Bhamvati^ but Pa- 
goda ! Malayalam and Tamil are full 
of such adopted words. Bhagavaii is 
little used, and the goddess is too in- 
significant to give rise to jutgoda as a 
general name for a temple. 

*^Bhagavat can only appear in tlie 
S. Indian languages in its (Skt.i 
nominative form hhagavfin (Tamil 
jMyuvdn). As such, in TarnrI and 
Malay&lam it equals Vishnu or Siva, 
which would suit. But pagoda can^t 
be got out of hkagaviinj and if we look 
to the N. Indian forms, bhagamnt, &c., 
there is the difficulty about tlie e, to 
say nothing almut the nf.” 

The use of the wonl by I^rbosa at 
80 early a date as 1516, and its appli- 
cation to a particular class of temples 
must not be overlooked. 


a.— I 

1516.— “There is another sect of poop^ i 
among the Indians of Malabar, which is 
called Cufaven [Kiuhavan, lAtffany Malabar^ 
i. 116], . . . Their business is b> work at 
baked clay, and ti1e.s for covering houses, 
with which the tei]^le8 and Koyal buildings 
are roofed. . . . Their idolatry and their 
idols are different from those of the others ; 
and in their houses of prayer they perform 
a thousand acts of witchcraft and neoro- 
manoy; they call their temples pagodM, 
and they are separate from the others.”— 
/tarfofo, 186. This is from Lord Stanley of 
Alderleya timnslation from a Spanish MS. 
The Itmian of Barausio reads; ** nolle loro 
orationi fanno molto strigherie o necromStie, 
1e qnali ohiamano Pngodes, different! assai 
daU* altre” {RannutWy i. f. 308i>.). In the 
Pbrtuguese MS. published by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether 
absent ; and in interpolating them from 
Bamusio the editor has given the same sense 
as in Lord Stanley's BngUsb. 

1616.--<* la this city of Oca, and all over 
India, thava ara an infinity of aodant build- 


ings of the Gentiles, and in a small hdaad 
near this, called Dinari, the Portuguese, in 
order to build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temple called Pagode, which was 
built with marvellous art, and with ancient 
figures wrought to the greatest perfection 
in a certain black stone, some of which re- 
main standing, mined and shattered, because 
these Portuguese care nothing about them. 
If I can come by one of these shattered 
images I will send it to your Jjordship, that 
you may perceive how much in old times 
sculpture w'as esteemed in every iiart of 
the world.” — Letter of Andrra Corstdi to 
(Jiuliano dfMedieij in Kamnsio, i. f. 177. 

1543. — “And with this fleet ho anchored 
at Coulilo (.SCO QUILON) and landed there 
with all his people. And the Governor 
(Martim Afonso do Sousa) went thither 
becauso of information ho had of a pagode 
which was quite near in the interior, and 
which, they said, contained much treasure. 

. . . And the }^ople of the p<inntry seeing 
that the Ooverntir was going to the pagode, 
they sent to offer him ^,0(% pardaos not to 
go.” — Gonvrt, iv. 325-326. 

lf#54. — "And for the mono .-<10 ry of Santa 
Fee 845,000 yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Paguodea which Hi.s Highness be- 
stowed upon the said House, which gives 
600,000 reis a year. . . — Bottiho^ T(mbo^ 

in TO. 

1663.— “ They have {at Ba 9 .iim) in one 
part a certain island called Salsete. where 
there are two pagodes or houses of idolatry.” 
— f/rtma, f. 2U»'. 

1582.— “. . . Pagode, which is the house 
of praiers to their Idolls .” — ViiOuufda (by 
X. L.), f. 34. 

1594. — “ And os to what you have written 
to mo, viz., that although you understand 
how ueceasary it was for the increjise of tho 
Christianity of those parts to destroy all tho 
pagodas and mosques (paffvdfj e 
which the Gentiles and the Moors (loasess in 
the fortified places of this State. ..." 
(The Kii!g goes on to enjoin tho Viceroy to 
treat this matter carefully with some theo- 
logians and canonists of those parts, but not 
to ac* till he shall have reiK)rted to the 
King). - "Letter from the K. of Portvgaf to 
the Viernrff^ in Arch. Port, Faac. 3, 

p. 417. 

1.598, -“. . . houses of Piuels [Divels] 
which they call Pagodes.”— Ainsr/totoi, 22; 
fH/ik. Soc. i. 70). 

l60$,.^Qouvea uses pagodo both for a 
temple and fur an idol, r.y., see f 46i», f. 47. 

1630.—“ 'lliat he should erect pagoda for 
Gml’s worship, and adore images under 
green trees.”— Lord, Display^ kc. 

1638.— “There did meet us at a great 
Pogodo or Pagod, which is a famous and 
sumptuous Temple (or Church).” — K. 
Brutant in ffaX'l, v. 49. 

1674.— “Thus they were oarried, many 
flocking about them, to a Pligod or Temple^' 
lpagpd€ in the orig.).— iStowr# Fomy iSmuci, 
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1674.^** PagOd (quasi Pafl^-Ckid), an 
Id(d or falsa god among the Indiaiis ; also a 
kind of gold coin among them equiyalent to 
our Angel." — Olouogra^icL, Ao., oy T. S. 

1689.—“ A Pagoda . . . borrows its 
Name from the Persian word Poutj which 
signifies* Idol ; thence Pout-Oheda, a Temple 
of False Gods, and from thence Pagode. — 
Orifigfon, 159. 

Xggg, — <* . . . qui euasent des 

jpagodes au milieu des villes ." — La Bruyire^ 
Caractires^ ed. Jouastj 1881, ii. 306. 

[1710.—“ In India we use this word pagoda 
(pagodes) indiscriminately for idols or 
temples of the Gentiles .*’ — OrienU Congnis^ 
iadoy vol. i. Oonq. i. Div. i. 53.] 

1717.—“. . . the Pagoda, or Churches.” 
— Phillip's Account j 12. 

1727.— “There are many ancient Fagods 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particular which stands upon a little 
Mountain near Vizagapatam^ where they 
worship living Morikies.” — -1. Jltnniltun, 
i. 380 [ed. 1744]. 

1736. — “Pdgod [incert. etym.], an idol’s 
temple in China." — Hailey's JJict. *2nd ed. 

1763. — “Those divinities are worshipped 
in temples called Pagodas in every i>art of 
Indostan.”— Uist, i. 2. 

1791 , — <* During this conflict (at Chil- 
lumbrum), all the Indian, females belonging 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujahs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people l>elow, which 
inspired the enemy, with a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, oven in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and |)lca8ing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
— Munro's Narrative^ 222. 

1809.- 

“ In front, with far stretch’d walls, and many 
a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate, 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
laim,” KeAamOf viii. 4. 

[1830.—“. . . pagodai, which are so 
termed from paug, an idol, and glwda, a 
temple (!) . . — Mrs. Elicood, Narrative of 
a Journey Overland from England^ ii. 27.] 

1855. — “ . . . Among a dense cluster of 
psJm*trees and small ^ pagodas, rises a 
colossal Gaudama, towering ^xive both, and, 
Memnon-like, glowering before him with a 
riacid and eternal smile ." — Letters from the 
Banks of the Jrawadee, Blackwoods Mag.y 
May, 1856. 

Ik- 

1498.— “And the King gave the letter 
with bis own hand, again repeating the 
words of ibp oath he had made, and swearinjs 
beadea by^his pagodas, which are their 
idi^ that they adore for gods. . . ''-^Correa, 
Lasdoi, i. 119. 

1582.—*' The Divell is ofteutimes in them, 
but they say it is one of their Gods or 
Pagodia*" — Cwttaiteda (tr. by N. L.), f« 37. 


[In the following pyage fiom the 
same author, as Mr. Whiteway points 
out, the word is used in both aenaea, a 
temple and an idol : 


“ In Goa I have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar, 
which is called ^apatu, where people ooUect 
from a long distance ; they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between the two islandis, and 
they believe . . . that on that day the 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, and they 
cast m for him much betel and many 
pliuitains and sugar-canes ; and they believe 
that the idol (pagode) eats those things.”— 
Ctistankeda^ ii. ch. 34. In the orig., pagode 
when meaning a temple has a small, and 
when the idol, a capital, /-*.] 

158^1. — “ lia religione di quesio genii non 
.si intende per esser difforonti sette fra loro ; 
hanno certi lor pagodi cbe son gli idoli. . . .” 
--IjOtter of Sassetttf in l>e Gubtmatis^ 156. 

1587. — “The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covercrl with tiles of 
silver.”— /f. Fitch^ in HakL ii. 391. 

1598.—“. . . The Pagodes, their false 
and diveH.sh idols."— 26: [Hak. 
5Soc. i. 86). 

1630. — “ ... so that the Hrarnnnes under 
each green tree erect temples to pagoda. 
. . /^)rd, Display^ Ac. 

c. 1630.—“ Many deformed Pagothas 
are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
which they represent. ” — Sir T. 
Herherty od. 1665, p. 375. 


1664.- 

“ Their claasic modoi proved a maggot, 

Their Directory an Indian Pagod." 

// udibveay Pt, iT. Canto i. 
1693.—“ . . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone. . . .” — 
In WiweieTy i. 269. 

1727.—“ ... the Girl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
ioumoy . . . whore was placed another 
black stone Paged, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark road for a Minute 
orso.’’— ii. Hamiltony i. 274 [ed. 1744]. 
c. 1737.- 

“ See thronging millions to the Pagod run, 
And offer countiw, Parent, wife or son." 

Popey Epilogue to Sat. 1. 
1814.— “Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my poor little pagoo, Napoleon, 

P ushed off his pedestal the thieves are in 
kris." — Letter of Byron'Sy April 8, in 
Moore*s Lifey ed. 1832, iii. 21. 


C.— 

c. 1666.—“ Neir vseir pd li oaualli Arabi 
di Goa, si paga di datio quaranta due Mgodi 
per cauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alia noetra moneta ; e sono monete d’oro ; 
de modo che li caualli Arabi eoiio in gran 
pre 2 xo in qua' paesi, come aarebbe treoento 
quatiro cento, cinque oento^ • flna mille 
duoati rvao."— (7. Federieiy in Jhlmifje, 
iii. 888. 
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1597. — 1 think well to order and decree 
that the pa^odea which come from without 
ahall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three pointo (away ?) conformable to the 
first issue* which is called of Agra^ and 
which is of the same value as that of the 
ikui Tomes, which were issued in its like- 
ness .*’ — Edict of Uu King, in Arcfiio. Port. 
Orient, iii. 78*.^. 

1.598. — “ There are yet other sorts of 
money called Pagodes. . . . They are Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon thorn, and therefore are called 
Pagodes. . . .^''—LinschoO’n, 54 and 69; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 187, 24‘2]. 

1602. — “ And he caused tf> be sent out 
for the Kinf^s of the Decan and Canara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Goa, and this broiifirht the King 80,000 
pagodes* for every one had to pay forty as 
duty, lliose were iiu]>orted by the Moors 
and other merchants from the {>orts of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering Goa they 
arc free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
place they have to iiay the.se duties.” — 
CoHto, JV. vi. 6. 

[ „ . . with a stun of gold pagodes, 

a ei>in of the upf»cr country (liahigatol, each 
of which is wi>rth 500 rris 11a. 3d. ; the 
usual value was 360 rrw).” — Jhid. V^II. i. 11. J 

I62il. — . . . An (n<iiaii (I'cntilc l^ord 
called Hantu liau, who ha.s no more in all 
than 2000 pagod (pay gods] of annual 
revenue, of which again he pavs about 800 
to Venktapk Naieka, wlu^sc tribubiry he is. 

. . -P. de/fa Vallr, ii. 692; [Hak. Sue. ti. 

306]. 

1673. — About this time the llajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, anti jx>i.sed about 
16,000 Pagoda.”— /'Vyn-, 80. 

1676.“ -“For in regard thcNO Fogods are 
very thick, and cannot bo dipt, those that 
are Mast-ers of the tra<ie, take a Ih'ercer, and 
pierce the Paged through the j^ido, halfway 
or more, taking out of one piece as much 
Gold as comes bi two or three Sous.” — 
Tai^rnier, K.T, 1684, ii. 4 ; ii. 92], 

1780.-- ** Sir Thomas Kimibold, Bart, re- 
signed the Governiiient of Fort St. George 
on the Mg. of the 9th inst., and im- 
mediately went on board the (general Barker. 
It is confidently rejKu-ted that he has not 
been able bj accumulate a very large 
Fortune, considering the long time ho has 
been at Madras.*) ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £600,000 
sterling.” — Kiclrfs Benga/ Oazeitr^ April 15. 

1785.— Your sorvonta have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you luty them high 
wages, yet in a few years they return to 
Kngland with many Iocs of pagodas.” — 
Kaltoh of Arcof, in hark4f'9 Speech on. the 
Nabob*9 Debts, cd. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796.—“ La Bhagavadi, moneta d’oro, 
che ha Timmagine della dea Bhagavadi, 
Home oorrotto in Pagodi 0 Pagode dagli 
ISuropei, b moneta rotonda, coavessa in una 
liarte . . /’ra Paolino, 67. 

2 T 


1803. — “It frer 4 uently happens that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchangee for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 8.” — Wellington, Deep,, ed. 1837, ii. 375. 

PAQODA-TBEE. A slang phrase 
once current, rather in Englana than 
ill India, to express the ojienings to 
rapid fortune which at one time 
existed in India. [For the original 
meaning, see the quotation from Ryklof 
Van Goeris under BO TBEE. Mr. Skeat 
writers : “ It seems possible that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from the practice, among some Oriental 
nations at least, of making cash in 
moulds, the de.sign of which is based 
on the plan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of the Malay Peninsula the name rasfe- 
tree (poh/ pitis) i.s applied to cash cast 
in this form. Gola and silver tribu- 
tary trees are sent to Siam by the 
tributary States : in these the leaves 
are in the .shape of ordinary tree 
leave.s.”] 

1877. — “ fndia has been transferred from 
the rogions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has l>een stripped of all its golden 
fruit.”— TIA/rivfKxfj Avagazine, l>75. 

1881.— “It might be misbiken,. . . for 
the work of some modern architect, buUt 
for the Nalxjb of ft couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree wa.s worth the shaking.” — 
Sdt. lievieir, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PBHLVI. The name 

a]»plit*d to tluf ancient Persian language 
in that phase which ]»re vailed from the 
beginning of the Sas.saiiian monarchy 
to the time when it became corrupted 
by the. influence of Arabic, and the 
ailoption of numerous Aralnc words 
and phrases. The name Pahldvi was 
adopUid by Europeiiiis from the Parai 
u.se. The language of Western Pema 
in the time of the Achaenienian 
kings, as preserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
and elsewheiHi, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zend-Aresta, and is 
characterised by a number of inflec- 
tions agreeing with those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaeinenian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
hut its course cannot be traced, as 
there are no inscriptions in PersUn. 
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language during the time of the Arsa- 
cid^ ; and it ib in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardc^hshir-i- 
Panakan (a.d. 226-240)— the Ardashlr 
Bara^n of later Persian — that the 
language emerges in a form of that 
w^h is known as Pahlavi. “But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is called Pahlavi when it is 
Avritten in one of the characters used 
liefore the invention of the mo<iem 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi 
vTitings. . . . Like tlie Assyrians of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their waiting 
from a foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllalxiry, these later Aryan 
Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. 
Besides the alphabet, however, which 
they could use for spelling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic ivords 
to their writings as representa- 
tives of the corresponding words in 
their own language. . . . The use of 
such Semitic words, scattered about in 
Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 
language. . . . But there are good 
reasons for supj^sing that the language 
was never sp(men as it was written. 
The spoken language appears to have 
been pure Persian ; the Semitic word.s 
being merely used as written repre- 
sentatives, or logograrM^ of the Persian 
words which wen* spoken. Thus, the 
Persians would write malkdn maUul^ 

* King of Kings,* but they would read 
ikdhan shdh, ... As the Semitic 
words were merely a Pahlavi mode 
of writing their Pemian e(][uivalents 
(just as *viz.’ is a mode oi writing 

* namely* in English^), they dis- 
appear^ with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
write all their words with their new 
alphal)et, just as they pronounced 
them” (K fT. IrUrod, to Pahlavi 
TeaUij p. xiii. ; Sacred Books of the 
Easty Tol. v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 


* Or oar Hynbol (Sh'X now modified into (A), 
whleb Is in fluit Latin et, but i/i rRa<l 'and." 

i **The peenUar mode of writing Pahlavi here 
aUnded to long made the character of the lan- 
guage a atanding puizle for European itcholani, 
and wss flnt aaturnctorily avplaiiied by Profesaor 
Bang* of Mnnfcb, in hia admirable Beeay on the 
Pahlavi Language, already cited *’ {Wat, p. 


tions from the Avesti^ and others 
almost entirely of a reli^ous character. 
Where the Language is transcribed, 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular system 
indicated above, it is c^}ed Pazand 
(see PAZEND) ; a term supj^osed to be 
derived from the language of the 
Avesta, paitizantiy with the meaning 
‘ re-explanation.* 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of the Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Parthia of Greek and 
Homan writers. The Parthians, though 
not a Persian r.ace, were rulers of 
Persia for five*, centuries, and it is 
probable that eveiything ancient, and 
connected with the period of their 
rule, came to be callea by this name. 
It is apparently the Siiine word that 
in the form prihlav and pahlavafiy &c., 
ha.s become the appellation of a 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
that most warlike pecmle the Parthians. 
(See PULWAUK.) Wiiether there was 
any identity between the name thus 
used, and that of Pahlava, which is 
applied to a jieople mentioned often in 
Sanskrit books, is a jxiint still un- 
settled. 

The meaning attached to the term 
Pahlavi by Oiientals themselves, writ- 
ing in Arabic or Persian (exclusive of 
Parsis), appears to have been ‘Old 
Persian’ in general, without restric- 
tion to any particular period or 
dialect. It is thus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Per- 
8e|K)lis. (Derived fnim fVest as quoted 
amive, and from Haufs Esmysy ed. 
London, 1878,) 

c. 930.—“ Quant au mot dirafeh, en pehlvl 
{ai’fahlmya) e’est k dire dans la langue pri- 
mitive de la Perse, il aignifie drapean, pique 
et 4tendard.' — J/oy'Odi, iii. 252. 

c. A.D. 1000. — “ OayOmarth, who was 
called GirkkAk^ because Qir means in Pah- 
Utvl A nunmUein, . . .’'—Athtrint, Okrono- 

logy, 108 . 

PAILOO, B. The so-called ‘ trium- 
phal arches,’ or gateways, which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
landscape, really monumental erectiona 
in honour of deceased j>ersons of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin, pat, ‘a tablet,^ and 
loy ‘a stage or erection.* Mr. Ferguaaon. 
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has shown the construction to have 
derived from India with Biiddh* 
ism (see Indian and Eastern ArcM- 
tectuffy pp. 700-702). [So the Toni of 
Japan seem to represent Skt. ioramy 
* an archway ’ (see Chamherlainy Things 
Japanes€y 3rd ed. 407 

PiLAOILASS, 8. This is do- 
inestic Hind, for * Asparagus^ (Paiijah 
AT. dh Q. ii. 189). 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s. 

A l>ox-litter for travelling in, witli a 
pole projecting before and behind, 
which is lx>rne on the shoulders of 4 
OP 6 men — 4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt- 
ful, though it is by no means clear 
how the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they have handed over to us. 
The misal termination may be <lismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandariny Bacaim (H^asai), 
and many other words and names as 
used bjy them. The bl^si3 of nil the 
forms 18 Skt. p«rya/?A*a, or palyankay 
‘a bed,’ from which we have liiiid. 
and Mahr. palang, ‘a bed,’ Hind. fNilki„ 
a nalaiikin,’ [Telugu pallaht^ whicli is 
neimaps the origin of the Portr. word], 
Pali pa Wttwifco, *a couch, bed, litter, or 
])a1ankin’ {Ckilders)y and in Javanese 
and Malay palahgkiy ‘ a litter or sedan ’ 
{Cromfurd)* 

It is curious that there is a S}>anish 
word palanca (L. Lat. phaUxnga) for 
.a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquinos ) ; a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing has a name, viz. ‘a cowde- 
staff’ (see N.K^D,). It is just possible 
that this word (though we do not find 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries) may 
have influenced the form in which the 
early Portuguese visitors to India took 
up the wonl. 

The thing appears already in the 
Rdmdyana, It is spoken of by Ibn 
Batuta and John Marignolli (both c. 


* In ComUcles, lit 0. the *'ferculum quod fieit 
nbi m SdUmon de ligiUt lAbani” i« in the Hebrew 
ajfpiryUny wbioh has by eome been supposed to be 
Greek ; highly improbeble, m the Utter 

eame to Greece from the East Is it possible that 
the word can be In some vrsy taken ftom fxuy- 
aHhaf The B.V. has polanqiUn. [See the die* 
bunion in EnomUpcudia mSca, UL Sot seq.h 


1350), but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of pdlki older than Akl>ar (see Elliot, iv. 
515, and Ain, i. 254). 

As drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. William- 
son (F. M.y i. 316 seqg.) gives an 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present form 
must have come into use alK>ut the 
end of the 18th century. Up to 1840- 
50 most people in Calcutta kept a 
palankin and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa— see OOBIYAX but 
the practice and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not entirely, obsolete among 
the better class of Euro|>eaiis. Till 
the same period the palankin, carried 
by relays of bearers, laid out by the 
post-ofirce, or by private chowdries 
(q.v.), formed the chief means of ac- 
cx>mplishing extensive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
writers has undergone hardly less 
than 8000 or JKXXl miles of travelling 
in going considerable distiincea (ex- 
cluding minor journeys) after this 
fashion. But in the decade nanus], 
the palankin began, on certain great 
reads, to be superseded by the 
gany (a Palkee-gaxry or palankin- 
carriage, horsed by ponies jvosted along 
the road, under tlie j)ost -office), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that the palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c. 1340. — “ Some time afterwards the 
{uiges of the Mi«tres.s of the I'nivorse came 
to me with a dtUa, . . . It is like a bed of 
state . . . with a polo of wood above . . . 
this is curved, and made of the Indian cane, 
solid and compact. Eight men, divided into 
two relays, are employerl in turn to carry 
one of these ; four carry the palankin whiirt 
four rest. These vehicles serve in India the 
.«$ame purpose as donkeys in Egypt; most 
people use them habitually in going and 
coming. If a man has his own slaves, he 
is carried by them ; if not he hires men to 
carry him. 'Fhere are also a few found for 
hire in the city, which stand in the bazars, 
at the Sultan's gate, and also at the gates of 
private citizens.^’ — Ibn. BotutOy iii. 886. 

0. 1350. — **Et eciaro homines et mulieres 
peniant super scapulas in leoticis de quibue 
m OantioiB : firaUyim fecit sibi Saitmon de 
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iignis Lihani, id eat leotulum ^x>rtatileiii 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et m India." 
— Martgnollt {aee Cathay ^ &c., p. 331). 

1515 . — ** And so assembling all the people 
made great lamentation, and so did through- 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way. The captains 
lifted him (the dead Albc^uerque), seated 
as he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
pglgHgiftnij so that he was seen by all tho 
people ; and Joao Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’Albotiuerquo’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, boro the lianner before the body." 
— Correa^ LendoUf II. i. 460. 

1563. — “ . . . and the branches are for 
tho most [>art straight except some . . . 
which they tw'ist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquins and }x)rtablc chairs, such as 
are used in India. "—(/ttrcia, f. 194. 

1567. — “ . . • with eight Falchines 
{fachini)j which are hired to carry tho palan- 
ebines, eight for a Palanchine {fMilanehino)^ 
fouro at a time." — C. Frederike^ in JIakt, 
ii. 348. 

1598. — “ . . . after them followeth the 
bryde between two Commere.iy each in their 
Pallamkin, which is most costly made."— 
LimchoUHf 56 ; [Hak. .Soc. i. 196J. 

1606. — “The palanauins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is xi^naX in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord "... (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit 
them altogether, and) . . . “enjoins on all 
ecclesiastical f)ersons, on penalty of sentence 
of excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 
pardaot to the church court * not to use the 
said ^lanquins, made in the fashion above 
desenbed.” — 4th Act of 6th Council of Goa, 
in Archiv. Port. Or ient. ^ fa.se. 4, (See also 
under BOT.) 

The following i.s the remonstrance 
of the city of Goa against the ecclesi- 
astical action in this matter, addressed 
to the King : 

1606. — “Last yaar this (.Mty gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the issue of oniers that 
the women should go with their palanquinB 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
bow on this matter were made to him all the 
needful representations and remonstran<3eH 
on the part of the whole community, giving 
the reasons against such a jiroceeding, which 
were also sent to Your Majesty. Never- 
theless in a Council that was held this last 
summer, they dealt with this subject, and 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty 
order that the said palanquins .should travel 
in snch a fashion that it could be seen who 
was in them. 

“ The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a 4®flcription that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress. The reasons 


« **pagoB do ayube." We are not sure of the 
meaning. 


for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 
let ua beg Your Majesty graciously to make 
no new rule ; and this is uie petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty. "—Carte, 
tjue a Oidade de Ooa eocreveti a iSaa MagfBkutef 
o anno d€ 1666. In Archiv. Pori. OrUad., 
fast?, i®. 2*. Edifiio, 2“, Parte, 186. 

1608-9.--“ If oomming forth of his Pallaoe, • 
bee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signe that ho gooth fur tho Warres j but if 
he be vp vpon an Elephant or Palankine, it 
will bee butau hunting V^oyage." — Haxohint^ 
in PurchaSf i. 219. 

1616.—“. . . Ahdafa Chan, the great 
govcniour of AmadaHot, lieing sent for to 
Court in disgrace, comming in Pilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote, almut 
sixtie miles in counterfeit hiimiliiitiom 
hnished tho rest in his Failankee." — Sir T. 
Ror, in Purvhas, i. 5,52 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 278, 
which reads Palanckee, with other minor 
variancesj. 

In Terry '.s account, in Pyrrhax, ii. 1475, 
wc have a Failankee, and (p. 1481) Palanka; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate s (1615) Palaa* 

keen. 

1623. — “ In tho territorie.s of tho Portu- 
guese m India it i.s forbidden to men to 
travel in palankin (Pafanchino) as in good 
.scxtth too effeminate a i»rocctiding ; never- 
theless ixs the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their laws, as soon a.s the rains 
l>egin to fall they commence getting per- 
mission to U.SO the palankin, either by favour 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the thing 
in relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons." — 
P. dfUa VafU, i. 611 ; [comp. Hak. Soc. 
i. 31). 

1659. — “The designing rascal (Sivaif) 

. . . conciliated Afzal Kh4n, who fell into the 
snare. . . . Without arms he mounted the 
palki, and proceeded to the place apfxiintod 
under the fortress. Ho left all his atten- 
dants at tho di.stance of a long arrow-shot. 

. . . Bivajf had a wca])on, called in the Ian* 
guago of the Dakhin hirhdA {i.e. * .scx>rpion ') 
uii the Angers of his hand, hidden under 
his sleeve, . . — Khdji Khdn, in KHiot, 
vii. 259. See also p. 509. 

c. 1660. — “ . . . From Ookomda to Masli- 

S itan there i.s no travelling by waggons. . . , 
ut instead of Coacheir they have the con- 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more sliced and more ease 
than in any iiart of India." — TaremUr, 
K.T. ii. 70 ; [od. Hidt, i. 175J. This was 
«juite tnie up to our own time. In 1840 
the present writer wa.s carried on that rood, 
n .st4igo of 25 miles in little more than 5 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
by sixes. 

1672. The word occurs several times in 
Baldacus as PallinkUn. 1’avernier writes 
Palleki and sometimes Pallanqnin [BaJU, 
i. 45, 175, 390, 3^21; Bernier Cos Palel^ 
[ed. CondahU, 214, 283, 372]. 

1673.—“ . . . ambling after these a mat 
pace, the Palankatn-Soys support ftem 
tour of them, two at each end of a Ba/mkap 
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which ia a long hollow Cane . . . arched 
m the middle . . . where hangs the Pale&- 
kmii as lag aa an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in. . . — Fryer, 

1678. — “The permission you are pleased 
to give us to buy a PalUkee on the Com- 
pany’s Acet. Shall make use off aa Soone 
as can posaiblie meet w^i^ one y^ may be 
fltt for y« purpose. . . — MS. Letter from 

FaeUify at Bailmrf to the Govneil (of Fort. 

St. George), March 9, in India Office. 

1682. — Joan Nieuhof has Falakijn. 
en, LaM-Reize, ii. 78. 

r „ “The Agent and Council . . . 
allowed him (Mr. Clarke) 2 p. mensem 
more towards the defraying his j^laaquin 
charges, he Vjeing very crazy and much 
weaken’d by his sicknesse." — Pringle, Dtary 
Ft. St. iJeo. Ist ser. i. 34.] 

1720.— “I desire that all 2 free Mer- 
chants of my actpiaintance do attend me 
in their palenkeena to the place of burial.” 
— Will of CfiarUt Davers, Merchant, in 
Wheeltr, ii. 340. 

1726. — “ . . . Palangkim dragers” (palan- 
kin-bearers). — Valenti jn. VeyUm, 45. 

1736.— ** Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, 
much used by the (’hinese and other Eastern 
peoples for travcjlling from place to place.” 
-^Bailetfs Did. 2nd ed. 

1750-52. — “The greater nobility are 
carried in a palakee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastened to a pfde.” — Toreen'r 
Vttyage to Suratte, China, Ac., ii. 201. 


1754-58. —In the former year the Court 
of Pircctc^rs ordered th.at Writers in their 
Service should “lay aside the expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, iiuring 
their Writership.” The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov. 1756) remonstrated, 
begging “to be indulged in keeping a 
Palankeen for such months of the yciir 
aa the oxcc&sive heats and viitleiit rains 
make it in))K>s.sible to go on foot without 
the utmost hiiuird of their health.” The 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1756): 
“Wo very well know that the indulging 
Writers with Palankeens has not a little 
contributed to the neglect cd business w-e 
complain of, by atf<3rding them op^Hirtunities 
of rambling " ; and again, with an obduracy 
and fervour too great for grammar (March 
3, 17^): “We do most jwsitively order 
and direct (and will admit of no re])resenla- 
tion for postponing the execution of) that 
no Writei whatsoever be permitted to keep » 
either palankeen, horse, or chaise, during 
his Writership, ou |uiin of being immediately 
dismissed from our service.^’ — In Long. 
pp. 64. 71, 130. 


1780.— “The Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition, was struck with grief and com- 
passion; but . . . did not even bend his 
eyebrow at tho sight, but lifting up the 
curtain of the Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Rusa’s) 

» at one 6ight had winged its way to tho 
ens of f^dise."— if. of Hydur, p. 429. 


1784.- 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqoeen 

Curtain'd with purple, fring'd with gold, 
IB'iring no more heav*n's vault serene. 

Retir'd to sup with Ganges old.” 

PlaM»y Plain, a ballad by Sir W. 
Jones; in Lift ana IForitf, 
ed. 1807, ii. 503. 

1804. — “Give orders that a palanquin 

may be made for me ; let it be very light, 

with the pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and the ^lolea fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengally palanquine are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta.^’ 
— Wellington (to Major Shaw), June 20. 

The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palankin is now hardly ever 
used by a Eurojiean, even of bumble 
position, much less by the ()]»ulent : 

1808. - -“Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards the Etymology Pa lathee [pHo- 
lathi] a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to auppe^rt it and corre- 
sptmding luxiine.s.”— A. Itrummund, lllas- 
tratiofif, &c. 

,, “Tho corneyances of the island 
(Madeira) are of three kinds, viz, : horses, 
mules, and a litter, ycle{>ed a palanquin, 
being a chair in tho shape of a luitbing-tuh, 
with a (>ole acn>s.s, carried by two men, as 
doolees are in the east.” — IVelsh, Remini* 
icences, i. 282. 

1809. - 

“ Woe ! Woe ! around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With symnhuny and dance and song, 

Their kindred and their friends come on. 
'Ilie dance of sacrifice ! Tho funeral song I ” 
Kehama, i. 6. 

c. 1830. — “ Tn riirieux indiscret re^ut im 
galet dans la tote ; on reinporta baira4 de 
sang, couch<^ dans un palanquin.' — F. 
Jacgtumonl, Vorr. i. 67. 

1880. — “It wdll amaze readers in these 
daY.s to learn that the (L^vcrnor-General 
siunctimes condescended be carried in a 
Palanquin — a mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journevs away fieiu rail- 
roads, has long been abandoned to portly 
Baboo.s, and Eurasian clerks.’'— .Snf. Ree., 
Feb. 14. 

1881. — “ In the groat prtxie.ssion on Corpus 
Christi Day, when tho Pope is carried in 
a palanquin round the Piazza of iSt. Peter, 
it is generally believed that the cushions 
and funiiture of the ^lanquin are so ar- 
ranged as to enable him to l^ar the fatigue 
of the ceremony by sitting w'hilat to the 
spectator ho appears to bo kneeling ." — than 
Stanley, Christian Insfttutmis, 231. 

PALAVERAM, n.p. A town and 
cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 
Hiladras. The name is Pallavanm 
proUblv PaHa-puram, Pallavapura 
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the ^town of the Pallas’ ; the latter a 
Ciiste claiming descent from the Palla- 
vas reigned at Conjeverara (Seaha- 
ffiri iSdstfi). [The Madras Gloss, derives 
their name from Tam. pallani^ ‘low 
land,’ as they are commonly employed 
in the cultivation of wet lauds.] 

PALE ALE. The name formerly 
given to the heer brewed for Indian use. 
(See BEER.) 

1784. — “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent, Sicca Rupees 150 per 
hhd." — Advt. in Seton-Karr, i. 39. 

1793. — “For sale . . . Pale Ale (|)er 
hbd.) . . . Rs. 80 ." — Bomhay Courier^ Jan. 19. 

[1801.— “1. Pale Ale; 2. strong ale; 3. 
entail beer; 4. brilliant beer; 5. strong 
porter ; 6. light porter ; 7. brown stout." — 
Advt. in Carey ^ uood Old Day*^ i. 147.] 

1848. — “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious laliour of 
Gutchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
pawnee, which he was forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Waterloo Sedley.” — 
Vanity Fair^ ed. 1867, ii. 258. 

1853.— “Parrni les caf^s, lea cabarets, Ics 
gargotes, J*on rencontre qk et Ik une taveme 
anglaiso placard^e de sa pancarto de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, d’jKast 
India Pale beer."— T'/t. GautUr^ Constantin 

fiop/e^ 22. 

1867.— 

“ Pain bis, galette ou panaton, 

Fromage k la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou pale-ale de Burtcm, 

Vin de bno, ou branne-mouton." 

Th. Gautier d Ck. Gamier, 

PALEMPOBn s. A kind of chinU 

bed-cover, sometiuies made of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the ini{)onation of 
wliich into Europe has become quite 
obsolete, but under the greater ap- 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etynmlogy is not quite 
certain, — we know no place of the 
name likely to have l>een the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) patang- 
posh^ *a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. The proliability that 
the word Originated in a perversion of 
palang-poshf is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteau’s Diet. 
(SuppL 1727.) 

“Cbaudus or Chaudkub dU* hniMpanoe 
gmitdai, quo servem para cobrir cauaa e 


outraa cousas. SSo pintados de cores mw 
vistosas, e alguns mais Anos, a que chamao 
palangapoief . Fabriofto-se de algodfio em 
Bengcda e Ohoromandel,”— 1 .«. “ (jkaudttscni 
Ohaudeva** (this 1 cannot identify, perb^ 
the same as Cfunttar among Pieoe-goods) 
“ are a kind of large cloths serving to cover 
l)eds and other things. They are painted 
with ^y colours, and there are some of a 
finer description which are called palaBg- 
poahea," Ac. 

[For the mode of manufacture at 
Masulipatiiin, see Joum. Ind. Art. iii. 
14. Mr. Pringle (Madras Selectionsj 
4fch ser. p. 71, and JHary Ft, St, Geo. 
Ist ser. lii. 173) has questioned this 
derivation. The word may have been 
taken from the SUte and town of 
Fdlanpur in Guzerat, whicih seems to 
have been an emporium for the inauu- 
factures of N. India, whitdi was long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 

1648.—“ fnt Governe van Raya mayuiraga 
. . . werdeu veel . . . SalamporiJ . . • 
gemaeckt."--ratt Brnevke^ 87. 

1673. — “Staple commodities (at Masuli- 
patam) are calicuts white and painted, 
Palemporea, Carpets.”-^ Fryer, 3-1. 

1813. — 

“ A stain on every bush that boro 

A fragment of his palaxnpore. 

His breast with wounds uunumVier'd riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven . . 

/h/nwi, The, Gicumr, 

1814. — ‘-A variety of tortures were in- 
flicted to extoj*t a confession ; one was a 
sofa, with a j)1atform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palunpore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it : 
the collector, a corpulent Rtinian, was then 
stripped of his jamn (see JABCMA), or 
muslin rol>e, and offered to lie down."— 
Farbea, Or. Mem. ij. 429 ; [2nd ed. ii. 54], 

1817. — . . these cloths . . . serve lu 
coverlids, and are employed as a sulwti- 
tute for the Indian pailempore." — Rajtes^ 
Java, 171 ; [2nd ed. i. 191]. 

[1855.- 

“ The jewelled amaun of thy zomsem is 
bare, 

And the folds of thy palampora wave in 
the air." 

Bon Gaultier, FaMern Serenade.] 

1862.—“ Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 800 to 1000 ru^*eee ." — PanjeJb 
Trade Report, App. p. xxxviii. 

1880.—“. . . and third, the celebrated 
palaamm, or * bed-covers,* of Masulipa- 
tam, Fatebgarh, Bhikorpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point' of art decora- 
tion are simply incomparable." — Birdwood^ 
The Industrial Arts qf India, 260. 

PALI, 8. Tbe name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhiste^ 
in fact, according to their apparently 
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ivell-founded tradition MagadhL tlie 
dialect ol what we now cdl ^uth 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis- 
<^uTsed. It is one of the Prakrits (see 
PBACBIT) or Aryan vernaculars of 
India, and has probably been a dead 
language for nearly 2000 years. Pdli 
in Skt. means ‘ a line, row, scries * ; and 
by the Buddhists is used for the series 
of their Sacred Texts. Pdli-hhdsJid is 
then * the language of the Sacred 
Texts,’ i.e. Magadki; and this is called 
elliptically by the Singhalese Pali, 
which we have adopted in like use. 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derived their 
religion from India through Ceylon. 
Pdli is “ a sort of Tuscan among the 
Prakrits ” from its inherent grace and 
strength (Childers). But the analog? 
to Tuscan is closer still in the parallel- 
isiii of the modification of Sanskrit 
words, used in Pali, to that of Latin 
V Olds used in Italian. 

Ibjbert Knox doea not apparently 
know by that name the Piili language 
in Ceylon. He only speaks of the 
Books of Beligion as “ being in an 
eloquent style which the Vulgar people 
do not understand ” (p. 76) ; and in 
another passage says: “They have a 
language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to ua) which 
their books are writ in” (]>. 109). 

1089.— “Lea uns font valoir le style <le 
lour Alcoran, les autres de lour Bali.”— 
Lf tires Edif. xxv. 61, 

1690.—“ . . . this Doubt proceeds from 
the Siatneses understanding two fjauguogcs, 
?•«., the Vulgar, which is a simple Tiuigue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Declen-^ion ; and 
another Language, which 1 have already 
spoken of, which to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balia Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the indoxions of words, like the Languages 
we have in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Toi^uo are 
borrow’d from the Balia.” — />f /a Leubire's 
JSiam, E.T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795. — “Of the ancient P4Uil, whoso 
language constitutes at the present day the 
floored text of Aya, Pegxie, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges: and] of their migration from 
India to the banks of the Cali, the Nile of 
Ethiopia, we have but very iinjMrfect infor- 
mation.* ... It has been the opinion of 
flome of the most enlightened writers on, the 

* The writer is here led away by WUford’s 


languages of the East, that the PaU, the 
sacred language of the priests of Bobdh, is 
nearly alliM to the Shaomt of the Bramins: 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language A 
Ava, by the introduction of the Huidoo 
religion.”— Byrnes, 337*8. 

1818.— “The Talapoina ... do apply 
themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadi^, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magath, to read the 
Vini, the Padimot- . . . and the sermons of 
Godama. ... All these books are written 
in the Pall tongue, but the text is accom- 
panied by a Burmese translation. They 
were all brought into the kingdom by a 
certain Brahmin from the island of C^lon.” 
— SaTiffermano's Burmete Kmpirey p. 141. 

[18*22.— , . the sacred books of the 
Buddhists are com|K>sed in the Ba.Ui 
tongue. . . Baf/ttfe, Fifteen ITars ta 
Indixiy 187.] 

1837. — “ Buddhists are ‘impressed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the M4gadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit ; and that it 
had attained also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. In 
support of this belief they adduce various 
argument^ which, in thoir judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word PAU signifies original, text, 
regularity ; and there is scarcely a Buddhist 
.scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of 
this question, will not quote, with an air of 
triumph, their favourite verso, — 

Sd M6jgadlii ; m<(fa hfdisd 

* There is a language which is the root ; 

. . . men and brAbmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who never before beard 
nor uttered a human accent^ and even the 
Supreme Buddbos, spoke it : it is ALigadhi.’ 

“This verse is a quotation from KachchA- 
yan6’s grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the PAli literature of Ceylon. . . . Let me 
... at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined, 
on primfi facie evidence— external as well 
as internal— to entertain an opinion adverse 
to the claims of the Buddhists on this Jfwir* 
ticular point.”— G’eoryc Tumour, JntrofL to 
Ata/ulicanso, p. xxii. 

1874.— “The spoken language of Italy 
was to be found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteriarios, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the NeapoHtan 
nasuil, the Ihiscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Litin declined ; the birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then 
came Dante, and choosing for his immortal 
Commodia the finest and most cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retainfl. 
^ad Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskets for the 
Divina Cummedia, and the parallel is oom* 

S leto. . . . Uke Italian Pall is at once 
owing and sonorous ; it is a charaoterifltio 
of hM languages that nearly every vroca 
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endq in a vowel, and that all harsh oonjunc- 
tiona are softened down by assimilation, 
elision, or crasis, while on the other hand 
both lend themselves easily to the expression 
of sublime and vigorous thought ." — UhilderSf 
Preface to Pali J>ict. pp. xiii-xiv. 

PALKEE-GARBY, s. A*palankiii- 
coach,’ as it is termed in India ; i.e. 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
^lankin on wheels ; Hind, pdlkhydn. 
The word is however one formed under 
European inlluenoes. [“The system 
of conveying passengers hy ])alkee 
carriages and trucks was first estab- 
lished between Caw'npore and Allaha- 
bad in May 1843, and extended to 
Allyghur in November of the s^mie 
year; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
same time ; the now-going line not 
being, however, ready till January 
1846” (Carajj Good Old DayA^ ii. 91).] " 

1878.— “The Governor-Gcncnil’s carriage 
. . . may be jostled by the hired * palld- 
ghany,’ with its two wretched ponies, ro{>e 
harness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they rau.st come off at the 
next revolution." — Life in the i. J38. 

This description applies rather t#) the 
enULChee (q.v.) than to the palkce-garry, 
which is (or u.sed to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt. [Mr. Kipling's account of the 
Calcutta palki gan {Beast and ilfaa, 192} ;s 
equally uncomplimentary.] 

PALMYRA, s. The fan-])alin 
{Boramts flahelliformis), which is very 
commonly cultivated in 8. India and 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from FarrukhabiUl down 
to the head of the Delta), and hence 
was called by the Portuguese par ex- 
cellence, palmeira or ‘the palm-tree.^ 
Sir J. Hooker writes : “ I believe this 
palm is nowliere wild in India ; and 
have always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, w^as introduced from Africa.” 
[So Watt, Econ. Diet. i. 504.] It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
plago as producing jaggery G|.v.) or 
‘palm-sugar’ ; whilst the wood affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thatch, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a, substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are ;nany : indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
Wants of man, ana a Tamil proverb 
ascribes to it ^l uses (see Ferguson’a 
PalmyrorPalm of Geylcn, and TmnenVe 


Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 519 eeqq.; also see 

BRAB). 

1563.—*^ ... A ilha de Oeilao ... ha 
muitas palmsiias."— OarcM, ff. 65v-66. 

1673.— “Their Buildings suit with tha 
Couutry and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Conveniency : the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and oilaa of the 
Palmsroea* — /'Vy^r, 199. 

1718. — “ . . . leaves of a Tree called 
Palmeira." — l^op. of the Gospel in the East, 
iii. 85. 

1756.— “The interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.” — 
Orvie, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

1860. — “Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to apjHjar.”— Ti^inenVs Ceylon, 
ii. 54. 

PALMYRA POINT, n.p. Otber- 
Avise called Pt. Pedro, [a corruption of 
the Port. Punta das Pearas, ‘the rocky 
capo,’ a name dtjscriptive of the natural 
features of the coast {Teiimnt, ii. 535)]. 
This is the N.E. point of Ceylon, the 
high palmyra trees on which are con- 
spicuons. 

I PALMYRAS, POINT, n.p. Thi.s 

is a headland on the Oris&’i coast, (piite 
low, but from its f)rominence at the 
most projecting part of the combined 
Mahnnarii and Brahman! delta an im- 

5 »ortiint landmark, especially in former 
lays, for shi])s bound from the south 
for the mouth uf the HfX)gly, all the 
more for the dangerou.s shoal off it. A 
priint of th»‘ Mahiinadl delt^i, 24 miles 
to the sr>uth-west, is called FnUe Pmnt, 
from its liability to be misUken for 
P. Palmyrtis. 

1553.—“ . , . Cabo S^6gora, a quo os 
nossus chamam das Palmsiru por humoa 
quo alii bstain, as <juac8 os navigautes notam 
por Ihes dar conhecimento da terra. K doste 
cabo , . . fazomos fim do Iloyno OrixiC,’’ — 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1598.—“, , . 2 miles (Dutch) before you, 
come to the point of Palmorias, you .shall 
see certaine blacke houels standing vp|K>n a 
land that is higher than all the land thoro- 
al>outs, and from thence to the Point it 
l>eginneth againo to be k>w ground and . . , 
you shall see some small (but not oner white) 
sandie Donnes . . . you shall ffndo being right 
against the jMint do Palmerlas . . . that 
v|)on the |K>int there is neythcr tree nor 
bush, and mthough it bath the name of the 
Point of Palm-trees, it hath notwithstanding 
right forth, butone Palme tree.”— Z^iiisrAofefi, 
8d Book, eh. 12. 

[c. 16W. — “ Even the Partuguete of OgaulC 
(see HOOGLY), in Bengale, purooMd 
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without Boniple theoe wretched ca{^ves, 
and the horrid trafflo was tranaocted in the 
vicinity of the island of near Capn 

daa Pfumaa.” — Bernier, ed. Coiutablt, 176.] 

1823.—** It » a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape PaliiiiraB.”-iV^rr, ed. 1844, i. 88. 

[PAHBBa »• An article of dress 
wliich seems to liave been used ft>r 
various piirposc^s, as a scarf, and 
perhaps as a turlwiii. Mr. Yusuf All 
{Monograph on Silk Fabrics, 81) classes 
it among ‘fabrics which are Kinmly 
wnipi)ed over the head and shoulaei*s 
by men and women * ; and he adds : 
“The Pamri is Iis(*d by women and 
children, generally amongst Hindus.” 
His specimens are some .3 yards long 
by 1 broad, and are ma<le of pure .silk 
or silk and cotton, witli an ornamental 
border. The word does ii(»t ajipear in 
the Hind, dictionaries, but Molesw(»itb 
has Malir. pumaW, ‘a sort of .silk cloth.* 

[1616. - He covered my head with hi.s 
Pambm.”— /Wer, iv. 

For .some of the following <[uotations 
and notes t am indebted t<» Mr, W. 
Foster. 

[1617. ” “ Antelo|)os and ramshelle.^*,* ^hioh 
boar the tinc.st wchjI in the world, with which 
they make very deliciUe mantles, culled 
PawnmieryB."- Sifinmf: to th*' K. 
India (\t., A$jra, Nov. 22, 1617; India Utlice 
KeeortU, O. No. fitiS. 

[1627-— “ b’on y [K.nhinir] travaillc anssi 
plus>iciiiw Vomeris [inijiprint for Pomeiis, 
which he elsewhere mentions as a stuff from 
Kashmir and IjahoreJ, tjni sont des }Meces 
d’e.sti^ffes longues de trui.'*, anlne.s. et largers 
de deux, faito de laine de nioutons ‘pd croit 
au dorriere de cos bestes, ot qui est au««i 
fine (|ue de la .soyc : on tient oes estoffes | 
exposk^cs au froid i>endfuit I’hyvcr: elles out I 
un l>eau lustre, .sornblable.s aiix tahis de nos | 
Cartiers." -Fran^oU FdMirt^ in Thetirnnt'^ 
RdtUiom de dUrrs Votfages, vol, i. pt. 2. 

[1634. — A letter in the India Office of 
Dec. 29 mentions that the (rovemfir of 
Surat iireacnted to tho two chief Factors a 
horse and a coat and pamorine " apiece. 

[ ,, O. C., No. IfriSa (I. O. Record.s) 
mentions the presentation to tho President 
of Surat of a “ coat and pamorine." 

[1673.— “A couple •)f pamerina, which are 
fine mantles." — AVyer’s Few Account, p. 79 ; 
also see 177 ; in 11!^ ramerin. 

1766.-“. . . alungee(s6o LOONQHEE) 
or olout, barely to cover their nakedness, 

• Query (I.) nimuH (Uinil.) or nonu (U'ldnkhf) 
chAfUittUie rama (spcwial vaiiety of goat) '^it; 
(if.) or is Salbank mixing rama-shdl (goat-shawl), 

the product, with the name of the animal pro- 
ducing the raw material? 


and a pasnzee or loose mantle to throw 
over their shoulders, or to lye on upon the 
ground.”— f/roie, 2nd ed. ii. 81.] 

PANCHANGAM, a. Skt.=: 

‘ quinqiie-mrtite.’ A native almanac 
ill S. Inaia is (ialled so, because it 
contains information on live subjects, 
viz. Solar l)ay.s. Lunar l)ay.s, Ast^erisms, 
YogJis, and hiranas (certain astrological 
divisioiLs of the days of a month). 
Panrhfuufa is listed also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the Brahman 
w'ho keeps and iiiten>ret3 the almanac 
for the villagers. [This should be Ski. 
panckdngi.'\ 

1612. — “ Every year they make new 
almanacs for the eclipse.s of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which «tervea to pronounce their augiirie.s, 
;ind this they call Pailcha|f&0.”--f'(>Nf(>, V, 
vi. 4. 

1 1651.— “The Bramins. in onler to ki)ow 

! the good ami had dav'i, h.ivc inado certain 
writings afwr the fashion of our Almanacks, 
iitwi these they call Panjangatn.” — Regrrive, 
.‘"i,*). Thi.s author gives a specimen (pp. 
6,3.69). 

1806 - * No one without consulting tho 
Panchanga. or almanac. keeper, knows when 
he is to perform the ceremonies of religion.” 

■ fUu'hanan's Mnatne, &c., i. 234. 

PANDAL,PENDAUL,s. A.^^hod. 
Tamil, pandal, [Ski. hindh, ‘tp bind*]. 

1651. — . . it is the custom in this 
country when there is a Bride in tho houso 
to set up hcfcire the door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliage 
i'* )>nt to make a shade. . . . Tliis arrange- 
ment is called a Pandael in the country 
~ Roger I fis, 12 . 

1717.--“ Water.Bandels, which are little 
.^heds h)r tho t'onvenieiicy of drinking 
WntoT,*' — Fh lit ifjn's Account, 19. 

1745. "“Jo «uivis la procession d’un peu 
loin, et arrive, aiix sepultures, j’y vis un 
pandel on tento dre.ss^c, siir la fosso du 
defunt : elle orn6o de branches de 

tiguier, de toilcs peintos, kc. L'int^rieur 
^tait garnie <le petites lanipes allum^es.” — 
Fortfcrt, Mfmoii'ts, iii. 32. 

1781. “I.ies gens riches font construir 
devaiit lour porto un autro pendal. ’*—*&»• 
ed. 1782, i. 134. 

1800.— ** T told the farmer that, os I meant 
to make him pay his full rent, 1 could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourera 
who made it. "—Letter of Sir T* Munro, in 
Life, i. 283. 

1814.— ** There I beheld, assembled in 
tho same piudaul, or reposing under the 
friendly Imiiian-tree, the Oosannes (see 
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GOSAIN) in a state of nudity, the Toa^ 
^bee JOGEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
sole companion for a thousand miles." — 
Forbes^ Or. Afem, ii. 465; [2nd ed. ii. 72. 
In ii. 109 he writes Pendall]. 

1815.— **PaiLClaill8 were erected opposite 
th© two princitml fords on the river, whore 
under my medical nuperintendence skilful 
'natives provided with eau-do-luce and other 

remedies were constantly stationed.”— 2)r. 
M^Kejizte, in AtuUic liesearchu^ ziii. 329. 

PA^ABAM, 8. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called) Sudra, or 
even of a lower caste. A priest of the 
lower Hindu castes of S. India and 
('eylon. Tamil, panddram. G. P. 
lirown says the Panddram is properly 
a Vaishiiava, but, other authors ai5>ly 
the name to J^iva priests. fThe 
Madras Gloss, derives tne word from 
8kt. pdndu-rangay ‘ white-coloured.' 
Messrs. Cox and Stuart (Man of N. 
Arcot. i. 199) derive it from 8kt. hhdi^ 
fjagdra^ ‘a temple-treasury,* wherein 
were employed those who had re- 
nounced the world. “The Pandararns 
seem ,to receive n\iiuerou3 recruits from 
the ^ivite Siidra castes, who choose 
to make a profession of piety and 
wander about begging. They are, in 
lejality, very lax in their modes of life, 
•often drinking liquor and eating 
animal, fo<Kl furnished by any respect- 
able Siidra. They often serve in 
Siva templets, where they make up 
/^rlands of flowers to decorate the 
Hngam, and blow brass trumpets when 
offerings are made or processions take 
place ” (ihid.).’\ 

1711. — **. . . But the destruction of 50 
or 60,000 p^odas worth of strain . . . and 
killiiig the Pandarmm ; these are lliinfrH 
which make his demands really cjirry 
too much' justice with them." — Letter in 
WhMer, ii. 163. 

1717. —“. . . Bramans, Pantarongal, 
and other hol 3 r men.” — Phillips's Acrmnt^ 
18. The word is here in the Tamil plural. 

1718. — “ Abundance of Bramanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . . . flocked together." — 
Pro/m. of dm Gospel^ ii. 18. 

1745. — “On voit id r^uelqucfoia les Pan- 
danuUB on Penitens qui ont 6i6 en p^4rin- 
age k Bengale ; quand ils retoument ils 
Api>ortent ici avec grand soin de Voau dn 
Oange dans des j^ts ou vases bien formas." 
— ^ijft'heriy Mim. iii. 28. 

c. 1760. — “The Pandarama, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thomsolvos 
yield to the force of truth." — Orose^ i. 252. 

1781.—“ X^es Paadaitma ne aont pas n>oins 
r4v4r4s que les Saniasis, Ils sont do la 
JMcta de Cbiven, se barbouillent toute la 


flgure, la poitrine, et les bras aveo des 
cendres de touzo de vache," &o. — JSofttierat, 
8vo. od., ii. 113-114. 

1798.— The othbr figure is of a Paada- 
ram or Senassey, of tne class of pil^frims 
to the various pagodas." — PenHant's View of 
Jltndostaify preface. 

1800. — “ Jn Chera the Puj&ris Iseo POO- 
JAREE) or pricHia in those temples are all 
Paxulariims, who are the Mdms dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples. . . — 

Buchanan's Mysore^ Ac., ii. 338. 

1809. — “The chief of the pi^oda (liames- 
waram), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
lieach.^* — Id. Valentia^ i. 338. 

1860. — “In the island of Nainativoo, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the 
go<ldess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
crated serpents were tenderly reared by the 
Pandararns, and daily fed at the exx>onse of 
the worshippers." — Tmneni's Ceylon, i. 373. 

PANDAB ANI, u. p. The name of 
a port of Malabar of great reputetion 
ill the Middle Ages, a name which has 
gone through many curious corrup- 
tions. Its positi(ni is clear eiiou^ 
from Varthema'.s statement that an uji- 
inhabited island sLxmI opposite at three 
leagues distance, which must 1)0 the 
“Sacrifice Rock” of our cliarte. [The 
Madras Gloss, identifiers it witli Collam.] 
The name appears u]:)Oii no modern 
map, but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the sit4‘, in the form 
Pantwni (approx, lat. IT 26'X a 
little way north of Koilandi. It is 
seen below in I bn Ihituta’s notice that 
Fandarani afforded an, exceptional 
shelter te shipping during the S.W. 
i)H3])SQon. This is referred to in an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
writers from his friend Col. (now Lt.- 
Geu.) R. H. San key, C.B., R.E., dated 
Madras, 13th Feby.', 1881 : “One very 
extraordinary feature on the coast is 
the occurrence of mud-banks in from 
I to 6 fathoms t)f water, wdiich have 
the effect of breaking lx>th surf and 
.swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
mousoon, when tlie elements are raw- 
ing, and not only find a j»erfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes. 
. . . Possibly the snugness of some 
of the liarl)Oura frequented by the 
Chinese junks, such as Paadarani, 
may have been mostly due to iMinks 
of this kind? By the way, I suspect 
your ^Pandarani’ was nothing but the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coulandi or 
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Qiielande of our Atlas). The Master 
Attendant who acco]tij>anied me, ap- 
f>eaF8 to have a good opinion of it as 
an anchorage, and as well sheltered.” 
[8ee Logan^ Malahar^ i. 72.] 

c. 1150. — '^Fandarina a town built at 
the mouth of a river which comcH from 
MmMr (see HiATidBAR)| whore veaucle 
from India and Sind caHt ^chor. The 
inhabitants are rich, the markets well 
supplied, and trade flourishing." — Edrisi^ 
in Kliiot^ i. 90. 

1296. — “In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who traded in line 
or costly products with Maimrb (Ma'bar or 
C'oromancfel), IVf-nan (?) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them more than the value of .M),000 ling 
in paper money .” — ChhifM Annah of 
Mongol Dynasty, quoted by Pauthier^ Marc 
Pofy 532. 

c. 13(X). — “Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sind^bdr, then Fakndr, then the 
country of Manjardr, then the country of 
Hill, then the country of (Fandaraiua*)." 
^ Jiatktdudd'in^ in Elliot^ i. 68. 

c. 1321. — “And the forest in w'hich the 
{Mspper groweth extondeth for a good 18 
days* journey, and in that forest there 
bo two cities, the one whereof is called 
Fl andri na, and the other Vynyllin** (see 
8HINKAJLI). — Friar Odoric^ in CVMay, 
Ac., 75. 

c, 1843. — “ Fn>m Boddfattan we proceeded 
Fimdaraiiut, a great and lino town with 
gardens and biizars. The Musulnians there 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque. ... It is at this town that the 
ships of China pass the winter*’ (/.«. the 
8. W. monsoon ). — ilm Batutay iv, 88. (Com- 
j)are Jiolriro below. ) 

c. 1442.— “The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
missal departed from Calicut by sea, after 
having {lassed the port of Bendinuieh (rend 
Baadaxtoah, and see MANGALORE, a) 
situated on the coast of Melalmr, (he) 
reached the ^wrt of Mangalor. , , 
AMvrrazzdky in India in XVlft Cent.y 20. 

1498. — “ . . . hum hig.ar ^uo se chama 
Pandaruiy . . . por que alii ostava lK)m 
}K>rto, e <pio alii nos amanissemos . . . e 
i)ue era costume que os uavios qne vinhani a 
esta terra pouaasem alii por estaram seguros. 
. . .** — Roteiro dt Vasco da (Mnuty 53. 

1503.— “l)a poi feceno vela et in vn 
porto de dioto He chiamato Fundarane 
emasomo molta gSto c5 artelarin ct delil>er- 
omo andare verso il regno de Ouchin. . . ." 

Letter <if King Emanuely p. 6. 

ji, 1606. — “Questo oa|Htamo si trovh nave 
17 de meroadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chima Paaidarajoi, o corobatth con nueste 
le quali se messeno in term ; per modo che 
(piesto capitanio mandb tutti li aoi oopani 
Hen armadi con un baril de polvere per 

* Tlili Is the true resdliig, sea note st the places 

a'ld J.K As, Soe, N.8. 


cadaun copano, e misa fuooo dentro detto 
navi de Mori ; e tiitto quelle braaolle, con 
tutie quelle siierierie che emno oargbe per 
la Mecha, e s’intende ch* erano molto 
ricche. . . .*’ — Ironardo Ca* Mcuaery 20-21. 

1510. — “ Here we remained two days, and 
then departed, and went to a place which 
is called Pandexani, distant from this one 
day’s journey, aud which is subject to the 

Kin^ of Calicut. This place is a wretched 
affair, and has no f>ort.*’ — Va7'tUema, 153. 

1516. — “Further on, south south-east, ts 
another Mf>ori.sh phtee which is called Pan- 
daxani, in which also there are many ships,*' 
— Barhosay 1,52. 

In llowlaudson's Translation of the Tohfat- 
itf-MajdJiidin (Or. Transf. Fund, 1833), the 
name is habitually misread FnndreeaJt for 

Fundaraina. 

1.536. Martim Afonso . . . ran along 
the coast in search of the fniraos, the galleys 
and caravels keeping the .so.a, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cimhalemarcar with & 
paraoa^ which the others b.id sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, lliogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother 
. . . and r>iogo Corvo ... set off to engage 
the jMoorff, w’ho were numerous and well 
armed. And Cunbale, when he knew it wjis 
Martim Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars 
to double the Point of Tiracole, , , 
Correay iii. 775. 

PANDT, s. The nuvst current col- 
loquial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-58. The .surname PSn^. 
[Skt. Pandita] M'as a very common 
<»ne among the high-caste Sejxiys of 
the !^ngal army, being tlie title of 
a Jot [qoty yofrp] or subdivisional 
branch ol tlie llralimins of the Upper 
Trovinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “The fir.*st two men 
Imiig” (for mutiny) “at Barrackpore 
were Pandies hy ciiste, hence all 
sepoys were Pandies, and ever will 
be so emailed” {Bourchiery as below). 
“In the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
ill the qiiarter-guam to strike the 
gong, who was known as the gunta 
randy” {M.-G. Keatinge). Ghantd^ ‘a 
gong or bell.* 

1857. — “As long as 1 feci the entire 
confidence 1 do, that wo shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I canuot feel 
gloom. 1 leave this feeling to the PandiCM^ 
who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion." — if. OreAthed, 
Letters daring the Siege qf DeHhiy 99. 

“ We bad not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitsers, and mortar carte, 
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^efly drawn by elephants, soon hove in 
fight. . . . Poor Panoy, what a funding 
was in store for you ! . . — Bourchierf 
JBUght NatUhi' Cainpaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Anng.^l, 

PANOABA, PANOAIA, s. From 
the quotations, a kind of lx>at used 
on the E. eoiist of Africa. [Pynird 
de Laval (i. 58, Hak. s|>eaKs of a 
** kind of raft called a pwguaye,” on 
which Mr. Gray ooiiiiiienta : “ As 
Bivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the use of the word pangumjey or, as 
the Portufjuese write it, pangaio, 
which was a siuall sailing canoe. . . . 
Bivara says the w'ord is still used in 
Portuguese India and Africa for a 
two<niasted barge with lateen sjiils. 
It is mentioned in Ijancaster's Voyttgea 
(Hak. Soc. pp. 5, 6, and 26), where it 
IS described as being like a barge with 
one mat sail of coco- nut leaves. ‘Tlie 
baiffe is sowed together with the 
rinaes of trees and pinned with 
wooden pinnes.^ See also Alh. Comm., 
Hak. Soc. iii. p. 60, note ; and 1 )r. 
BumelPs note to Linschoteii, Hak. 
Soc. i. p. 32, where it ap]H‘ars that the 
word is used as early as 1505, in Doni 
Manoel’s letter.”] 

[1513.— Pandejada and Panguagada are 

U8M for a .'«ort of boat near Malacca in 
D*Andrade’.s Letter to A1ba<|ueiY]uo of 22 
Feby. ; and wo have Pandejada laden 
with supplies and arms’* in India Office MS., 
Corpo Ckronofogico, vol. i.] 

1591,—“. . . divers Pangaras or l^oatcs, 
which are pinned with wo<jdon pinnes, and 
sowed together with Palmito cordes." - ' 
Barker^ in Hakluyt^ ii. 688. 

1598. — “In this fortrosse of Sofala the; 
Captaine of hath a Fucttjr, and 

twice or thrice every ycre he sendcth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which .saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mossawhignjt. These Pangaios are made 
of light plank.s, and s^jwed together with 
cords, without any naile.s.'' — Loischotfn^ ch. 

4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

1616. —“Each of those bars, of Quilimane, 
Cumama, and Luabo, allows of ttie entrance 
of vessels of 100 ton.s, viz., galoots and 
pangaiofl, loatled with cloth and provisions ; 
and when they enter the river they dis- 
charge cargo into other light and very long 
boats called abnadiaa. . . — Bocarru^ 
Decoda^ 534. 

[1766.— “llieir larger boats, called paa- 
goayi, are raised some feet from the sides 
with reeds and branches of trees, well bound 
together with small -cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof, with a kind of bitumen, 
or resinous substance.”— fVrosr, 2iid ed. ii. 13. J 


PANGOLIN, 8. This book-name 
for the Mants is Malay PanaUlang^ 

* the creature that rolhs itself up.' 
[Scott says; “The Malay word is 
petig-goliiigj transcribed also peng-- 
gulingj Katingan peeling. It means 
‘roller,' or, mure literally, ‘roll un.' 
The word is formed from goling^ *roll, 
wrap,' with the denominative preibc 
ptf-, which takes before g the form 
peny.^* Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is teng-giling or 
sefigyiling^ but the bitter seems to be 
us^, not for the Maiiis^ but for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself up. 
“The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, .‘should be derived from 
(jaling^ which means to ‘roll over and 
over.’ The word ptinggaling or peng- 
guling in the required sen.s*,* of ManUy 
doe.s not exist in staiidiinl Malay. The 
won! was cither derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
some misunderstanding on the part of 
the Kiiropean.s who first adopted it." 
Its use ill Kuglish begin.s with Penn.'int 
{S'tfnopm of Qiui(InipfA.% 1771, p. 329). 
Adam Burt gives a dissi*ctiou of the 
animal in Adaf, lien. ii. 353 sw.] It 
is the Maids pentedactyla of Linn. ; 
called in Hind, hajrkit (t.e, Skt. vajra- 
kita ‘adamant reptile’). We liave 
sonietime.s thought that the Manis- 
might have been the (Tealure which 
was showii as a gold-digging ant (see 
Ihisheck bedow') ; was not this also tlie 
cre^Uirc? that Bortmiidon dc bi Broc- 
qiiicre met with in the defiert of Gaza? 
When pursued, “it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach oi a dog. rien e 
de la Vaiidrei struck it ou the liack 
with the iKjiiit of his .sword, but it flid 
no harm, from lieing covered with 
I swile.s like a sturgeon.” A. I). 1432. (T. 

Wrigld^H Early Travels in PaUMine^ j». 
290) (Bohn). It is remarkable to find 
the .statement that these ants were 
foumi in the |K)sse.ssiou of the King of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus and in 
Busbeck, with an interval of nearly 
2000 years ! Wo sec tliat the .sugges- 
tion of the Manis being the gold- 
digging ant has been anticifiated by 
Mr. Blakesley in his Herodotus, [“ft 
is now understood that the gold-dig- 
ging ants were neither, as ancient^) 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since supposed, large animals 
mistaken for ants, but Tibetan miners 
who, like their descendants of the 
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present day, preferred working their 
mines in winter when the frozen soil 
stands well and is not likely to trouble 
them by falling in. Tlie Sanskrit 
word j^pilika denotes both an ant and 
-a particular kind of gold” (McCrindUt 
Ancient India^ its Invasion by AUxanAer 
the Greats p. 341 wy.] 

c. B.O. 445.—“ Here in thia desert, there 
live amid the .sand great ants, in size nonie- 
what less than dogs, but V)igger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a nuinljer of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking. . . — 

Herod, hi. 102 {Raw(iiuon*» tr.). 

1562. — Among presents to the G. Turk 
from the King of Persia: “in his inusitati 
generis animantes, qualcm momini dictum 
fui.sse allatara formicam Indicam mediucris 
canis magnitudino, mordacem admrHlum et 
saovam." — Busbcquii Op^ra^ Elzev.^ 1G33, 
p. 343. 

PAmCALRa Thi.s is mentioned 
by Bluteau (vi. 223) as an Indian 
disea-se, a swelling of the feet. ViUe 
is here pndwibly the Tamil 
\^Anaikkdl i.s the Tamil name for what 
IS commonly called Cochin Leg.] 

PANIKAB, PANYCA, &(., s. 
Malayal. yanikan^ ‘a fencing- master, 
a teacher [Mai. pawi, ‘work/ kanniy 
‘doer*] ; but at present it more imially 
means ‘an astrologer.* 

1613.— “And there are very .<»kilful men 
who teach thn art (fencing), and they are 
called PanicarB.”— /lar5o«f, 123. 

1653. — “And when (the Naire) comes io 
the age of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fencing'«ch<x)l, the master of which (whom 
they call Panical) they regard us a father, 
on account of the instruction he gives them.” 
— Jiarrost !• ‘b 

1654. — “To the panical (in the Factory 

at Cochin) 1100 rns a month, which are for 
the year 3600 — S. Botrlho^ Towho, 24. 

1556. — “ . . . aho Kei anna cnualloiro 
ho Panica ho ensinou ."— de 
Chron. 51, 

1583. '-“The rnaisters which teach them, 
be mdunts in the weapons which they 
teach, and they boo called in their language 
Paaycaes.”— fkjfaiJerftt (by N. L.), f. 36c. 

1599. — “ L’Archidiacro pour assurer sa 
poraonne fit appellor quelques-uns des prin- 
cipaux Maitres d'Armes de sa Nation. On 
appolle ces Gens-lh Panioals. . . . lls sent 
extrememeiit redoutez,”— /ai Crocr, 101. 

1604.— “The deceased Panical had en* 
g^ed in his pay many Nay res, with obli^- 
tion to die for him.*’— G'lfcrrero, Jtflacion^ 90. 

1606. — “Paniqnaia is the name by which 
the same Malauares call their masters of 
fenoa.**— (7o«t>sa, f. 26. 


1644. — “To the cost of a Penical and 4 
Nayrea who serve the factory in the con> 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 r«.”— Bocarro, MS. 316. 

PANTHAY, PANTHR .s. Thia 
is the name applied of late years in 
Burma, and in intelligence coming 
from the side of Burma, to the Mahom- 
inedans of Yiinnan, who e.stablished a 
brief indupendence at Talifu, Wtween 
1867 and 1873. The origin of the 
name is exceedingly obscure. It is 
not, as Mr. Baber as.siire.s us, used or 
known in Yunnan itself (r.c. by the 
Chinese). It must be remarked that 
the u.sual Burmese name for a Mahom- 
1 medan is Pafhi, and one would have 
I been inclined to suppo.se Pnnfh^ to be 
I a form of tlie sfime ; as indeed we see 
j that (rcn. Fytche has .stated it to be 
I {Hurmay Past and Present ^ ii. 297-8). 
i But 8ir Artliur Phayre, a high 
I authority, in a note with wliieh ne 
: ha^J favoured us, ^•bserv(•^ : ‘Pantlld, 

1 1 believe, comes from a Chiueaeword 
* .signifying ‘native or indigenous.* Jt 
j is <juit'" a modern name in Burma, 

I and is applied excln.^ively to the 
f’hiuese Mahomniedaiis who come 
witli caravans from Yunnan. I am 
not. aware that they can be di.stin- 
gui.died from other Chine.se caravan 
traders, except that they do not bring 
hams for sale as the others do. In dress 
and apj>earan(‘e, as well as in drinking 
.Sfimshu (see SAMSHOO) and gambling, 
they are like the others. The word 
; Pa-thi again is the old Burmefte word 
! for ‘ MaV)mmedan.’ Tt is applied to 
j all Mahommedau.s other tnaii the 
! C‘hinese Pa7ith€\ It i.s in no way con- 
I nected with the latter wonl, but is, I 
I believe, a corruption of Pdrsl or Fdr^ 
\i.e. Persian.” He adds:— “The Bur- 
I mcvse call their own indigenous Mahom- 
I medans ^ Pathi-Kiildy^ and Hindus 
j ‘ Hindu-K nldf when they wish to dis- 
tinguish between the two** (see KULA). 
The last suggestion is highly probable, 
and gi’eatly to be pre fenced to that of 
M. Jacfpiet, who supptised that the 
word miglit be taken fnim Pasei in 
Sumatra, winch was during part of 
the later Middle Ages a kin(fot metro- 
IKilis of Islam, in the Eastern Seas.* 

We may mention two possible origins 
for Panthdy as indicating lines for 
enquiry : — 

* See Joum. As.y Ser. 11., tom. viii. 361 
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a. The title Pathi (op PcusHy for 
the former ie only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Camboja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Al>el-Rcmusat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Gamboja 
called Pa-m. The author identilies 
them in a passing w'ay, with the Tao- 
ssey but that is a term which Fah-hian 
also in India uses in a vague way, 
apijarently quite inapplicable to the 
Chinese sect properly so called. These 
Pa-sscy the Chinese writer says, “ wear 
a red or white cloth on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so high. They have edifices 
or towers, monasteries, and temples, 
but not to be compared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddhists. ... In 
their temples there are no images 
. . . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their building with tiles. 
The Pa-sse never eat with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating ; they drink 
no wine,” &c. (RimumU Nouv. MeL 
Aa, i. 112). Wc cannot be quite sure 
that this applies to Mahoinmedans, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the Paihi of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication. Now the people from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahoinmedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the gre^it 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The question t»c- 
curs: — Is Panihe a »S7ean term for 
Mahomniedan? If so, is it not probably 
only a dialectic variation of tiie Poffse 
of Cambqja, the Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a nev/ quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised? 
(Cushing, in his Shan Diet, gives Paul 
for Mahoinmedan. We do not find 
Panthf). There would lie many an- 
alogies to such a cour.se, of things. 

[*«The zuime Pantbay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been a<lopted by us from 
them. The Bban word F^aiig'hse is identical, 
and gives us no help to the orimn of the 
teino. Among themselves and to the 
Chinese they are known as Hui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Mabomedans)."^./. G. Scotty Qaztt- 
tier Up]^ Burmay 1. i. 606i} 

b. find it stated in Lieut. 
Qamier’s narrative of his great ex- 
pedition to Yunnan that there is a 
nybrid Chinese race occupying part of 
the plain of Tali-fu, who are called 


Pen-ii (see Gamiety Voy. d^Expih i- 
518). This name again^ it has been 
suggested, may possibly have to do> 
with PanthA. But we find that Pm4% 
(^root-soir) is a generic expression 
used in various parts of S. China for 
‘aborigines’; it could hardly then 
have been applied to the Mahoni- 
medans. 

PAKWELL, n.p. This town oiv 
the mainland opposite Bomlmy was in 
pre-railway times a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and the 
English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves, 
[Hamilton (Dcscr. ii. 151) says it 
stands on the river PaUy whence jier- 
liaps the name]. We do not know the 
correxst form ; but this one has sub- 
stantially come down to us from the 
Portuguese : e.g. 

1644.— ‘‘ITiLS Island of Caranja is quite 
near, almost frontier-place, to air cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of the Melique, 
viz. Catnullly J>rugo, SahayOt Abittay. 

and Panoel.”— Ao/‘<(rro, MS. f. 227. 

1804. — P.*S’. Tell Mrs. Waring that 

notwithstanding the debate at dinner, and 
her recommendation, wo propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon ! 
^Wellingttmy from •‘CiindoUa," March B. 

PAPAYA, PAiPAW, s. ThiswonI 

seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to jvty na.sty, fruit which 
it denotes (Car in f papayUy L.). A 
quotation below indicfites that it came 
by way of the Philippines and Mal- 
acca. [The Malay name, according to 
Mr. Skeat, is betik, which comes from 
the same Ar. form as pateca, thougli 

S a and kapaya have been intro- 
by Europeans.] Though of 
little esteem, and though the tree’s 
peculiar quality of rendering fresh 
meat tender which is familiar in the- 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India,, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W, 
Provinces it is (tailed by the native 
gardeners arand-kharinizay ‘castor-oil- 
tree-melon,’ no doubt from the suM- 
ficial resemblance of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Chridi. Accordiiig to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-Aiabic 
name ^anbah-uMindl; in Ganarese it 
is called Parangi-hannu or -mara 
(^ Frank or Portuguese* fruit, treeO, 

I The name papaya according to Oviedo 
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as quoted by Littre (** Oviedo, t. 1. 
p. 993, Madrid, 1901,”— ivc oanuot find 
it in ^imuno) was that used in Cui^ 
whilst the Carib name was aimbai.* 
[Mr. J. Platt, referring to his article in 
9th Ser. Notes <£• Qmries^ iv. 516, writes: 
“Malay papaya, like the Accra term 
kpakpa, is a European loan word. The 
evidence for Carib origin is, firstly, 
Oviedo’s Historia, 1535 (in the ed. of 
1851, vol. i. 323) : ‘ Del arbol cpie en 
esta isla Espanola Hainan pnjHiya, y en 
la tierra firmc los llaman los E3])anoles 
los higos del niastuergo, y eii la pro- 
vincia de Nicaragua llaman a tul aiix>l 
olocoton.* Secondly, Breton, JJictwn- 
TMire Caraibe, has: ^ Ahabai, papayer.* 
Gilij, Saggio, 1782, iii. 146 (quoted in 
N. 3b Q., U.S.), says the Otaniic word is 
Strange liberties are taken 
wiln the spelling. M r. Robinson (below) 
calls it popeya; Sir L. Felly (J.R.G*S. 
xsxv. 232), poppoi (<^ iroTot !). Papaya 
is applied in the Philippines to Euro- 
peans who, by long residence, have 
tallcu into native ways and ideas. 

c. 1550. — There is also a sort of fruit 
resombliug figs, called by the native^’ 
Papaie . . . peculiar to this kingdom 
(Peru ). — OiroL Bemoni^ 242. 

1598.-— “There is also a fruito that came 
out of the Bj^nish indies, bniught from 
beyond ye Philipiha» or Lttsons tci Mahiccay 
and frO thence to Jndia^ it is called Fapaios, 
and is very like a Melion , . . and will not 
grow, but alwaies two together, that is inale 
and female . . . and when they are dinided 
and set apart one from the other, then they 


growing on a Tree leaf’d like our Fig- 
tree. . . "-Fryer, 19. ® 

1705.—^^ II y a iiussi des ananas, des 
Pap^. , . "—Laitfier, 33. 

1764.— 

“ Thy temples shaderl V>y the tremulous 
IKilm, 

Or quick papaw, whoso top U’necklaced 
round 

With numerous rows of {iiarticolourofl 
fruit.” Uiuinyer, Sutjar Cane, iv. 

[1773. — “Paw Paw. This tree rises Ui 
^ feet, sometimes single, at other times it 
is divided into several liodies.” — 480.] 

1878.— . . the rank popeyas clastering 
l>eneath their coronal of sbitely leaves.” — 
P/t. Robiiwm, In My Indian (warden, 50. 

PAPUA, n.p. This name, which is 
now applied gencrically to the chief 
race of the island of New Guinea and 
reseinbliiig trilgis, and some, times (im- 
properly) to the great island itself, is 
a Malay word papuwah, or sometimes 
puwnJi-piiwuh, lueaning ‘frizzle-haired,’ 
and was applied by the Malays to tlic 
fieople in qiie^stion. 

1523. — “ And as the wind fell at night 
j the vc^pcl wan carried in among the islands, 
I where there ;tro strong currents, and got 
j into the Sea <*f the Strait of Magaibites,^ 
1 where ho encountered a great sUirm, so that 
I but f*»r (iod's Tuerry they had all l>een lost, 
and so they were driven on till they made 
the kind of the Papuas, and then the east 
winds began to blow so that they could not 
vsail to the Molucca.s tiJi May *1527. And 
with their stay in these lands much iwoplo 
got ill and many died, so that they came to 
Molucca much shattered.” — Correa, iii. 
173-174. 


yield no fruitc at nil. . . . This fruito .at the j 
first for the .strangeness thereof was much 
esteemed, but now they account not of it,” 
— Linschoten, 97 ; IHak. Hoc, ii. 35 j. 

c. 1630.—“. . . Pappaes, Cocoes, and 
Plantains, all sweet and delicious. . . 

Sir r. Herbert, ed. 1065, p. 350. 
c. 1635.- 

“ The Palma Cbristi and the fair Papaw 
Now but a seed (preventing Nature’s Law) 
In half the circle of the hasty ye.vr, 

Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear.” 

IVa/ter, Battle of ihje Smmntr Islands. 

1658. — “ Utrajiuc Hnogua^u (maa. et 
foomina), Mamooira Lusitania dic^ vulgh 
Papay, cujus fructum Mamam vocant a 
figura, quia mammae instar pendet in 
arbore . . . came lutea instar melonum, 
aedoamreignobiliori. . . "—Out. PUonis . . . 
de Inaiae utrivsgue Re Nalurali et Medicd, 
libri xiv. 159-1^. 

1673.—“ Here the fioiirishing Paftaw (in 
Taate like our Melons, and as big, but 

« Bee alM 2>t ChaefoUe, HaiiCee (hdUeto, p. 284. 


1.553, - (Referring to the .same history.) 
“Thence ho went off to m.ake the iskinds 
of a certain poop)'' called Papixae, whom 
many on account of this visit of Don Jorge 
(de Meijezes) call the Islands of Dt)n Jorge, 
which he east of tlie Moluccas some 200 
leagues. . . .” — Bamts, IV. i. 6. 

PARABTKE, s. Burmese pCira- 
heikj the name given to a species of 
writing book which is commonly used 
in Burma. It consists of pai^r made 
from the b;u*k of a spec, of daphne, 
wliioh is agglutinated into a kind of 
pasteboard and blackened with a paste 
of chiircoal. It is then folded, screen- 
fiishioii, into a note-book and written 
on with a steatite pencil. The same 
imxie of writing has long been used in 
Canarji ; and from La Loubere we see 

* foy dar no golfam do eatreito de Maghb 
hftes. ” 1 cannot explain the use of this name. It 
must be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timor. 
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that it is or was used also iu Siam. 
The Canara books are called kadatam^ 
and are described by Col. Wilks under 
the name of cudduitumy carruttumy or 
€wrrut (Hist. Shiches, Pref. I. xii.). 
They' api^ear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese? para-heiky except that the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of paper. “The writing is 
similar to that on a slate, aial may W 
in like manner rubbed out and re- 
newed. It is performed by a pencil 
of the hdlapum [Can. halaitd] or lapis 
ollaris; and this imxle of writing was 
not only iu ancient use for records and 
jmblic (locnments, but is still univers- 
ally employed in Mysoor by merchants 
and shopkeepers, I have even seen a 
bond, regularly witnessed, entere<l in 
the cudduttnm of a merchant, produced 
and received in evidence. 

“This is the word kirret, translated 
‘palm-leaf’ (of course conjectu rally) in 
Mr. Crisp’s translation of Tippoo’s 
regulations. The Sultan j»ruhibited 
its use in recording the public tic- 
counts ; but altho’ liable to be ex- 
jmnged, and atfordiag facility to 
perinunent entries, it is a much more 
durable material and rect»rd than the 
best WTiting on the best paiM*r. . . . 
It is probable that thi.'? is tne linen 
or cotton cloth described liv Arrian, 
from Nearchus, on whicli the Indians 
WTote.” (Straboy XV. i. 67.) 

1688. — “The Siamese make Piujcf of 
old Cotton nigs, and likewise of the Ijark 
of a Tree named Ton , . . but these 
Papers have a great deal les.M K<iuality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours. 'I’hc 
Hiameses cease not to wriie thereon with 
China Ink. Yet most fre<iuently they black 
them, which renders them Mnioothcr, and 
gives them a greater IkkIv ; and then they 
writ© thereon w'ith a kind <if Crayon, which 
is made only of a clayish earth dry’d in the 
Bun. Their Bo<iks are not U^und, and con- 
sist only in a very long henf . . . which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the bines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . — l/s la 

Loubere, Siamy E.T. p. 12. 

1855.— “ Booths for similar g(K)ds are 
arrayed against the corner of the palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
18 the principal mart for the stationers who 
deal in the pjara-beiki (or black books) and 
steatite pencils^ which form the only ordinary 
writing znatifnals of the Burmese in their 
transactions ." — YuUy Mission to Am, 139. 

PAllANOHEE, B. An obstinate 
chronic disease endemic in Ceylon. 
It has a superficial resemblance to 


syphilis ; the w'hole body being 
covered with ulcers, while the sufierer 
rapidly declines in strength. It seems 
to arise from insufficient diet, and to 
be analogous to the pellagra which 
cau.S(^s havoc among the |>easants of 
8. Europe. The word is apparently 
flringhee, ‘European,’ or (iu 8. India) 
‘Portuguese’; an<l this would point 
perhaps to association with syphilis. 

PABBUTTY, s. This is a name 
in i>art.s of the Maflra.s Presidency for 
a subordinate village officer, a WTiter 
under the jiatel, sometimes the village- 
crier, kc.y also ill some places a super- 
intendent or managi'r. It is a corrup- 
tif>n of Telug. and (.‘aiiarese ptIrajMttiy 
pCirupattiy Main*, and Konkani, pdr~ 
pntyay from Skt. praviHtiiy ‘employ- 
ment.’ The term frequently occurs 
in old Port, documents in such forms 

perpotihiy We presume that the 
(beat l>uke (audax omnia perpeti !) 
luis used it in the Anglicised form at 
the he^id of this article ; for though 
we cannot find it in his Despatches, 
(Tiirw’ood’s Explanation of Indian Tertm 
gives “Parbutty, writer to the Palell.” 
[See below.] 

ir>67. — “ . . . 'Hiat no unbeliever shall 
serve as scrivener, shroff mocud- 

dum, naique (sec NAIK), peon/parpatrim, 
collector {stU'Kifior}^ constable {( cerw/er), 
interpreter, prr^'urator, or sfilicitor in oonrt, 
mir ill any other othco or charge by which 
they njav in any way whatever exercise 
authority ►ver Christians. . . Decrev 27 
of th' Siicrm, (Jouticil if Gixiy in Arch,. Port, 
fa.se. 4. 

1800. — “ Jn case of failure in the payment 
of these instalments, the cnips are seized, 
and ^r>ld by the Farputty or accomptant of 
the division."— fin's MyanrCy ii. 151-2. 
The word is elsewhere explained by 
Hucbaiuiii, as “ the head person of a Uohhi 
in Mysore." A UiA*hj [Canarese and Malayal. 
hobfUi,] ts a sub division of a taloolc (i. 270). 

[1803. — “ Neither has any one a right to 
compel any of the inhabitents, much less 
the ]xirtieiilar servants of the government, 
to attend him about the country, as the 
soubahdar (see SOUBADAB) obliged the 
parbtttty and (tateel (see PATEL) to do, 
running licfore his horws.” — Wellingiony 
Ih»p. i. 323. {Stanf, Jfict.).] 

1878.— “The staff of the village officials 
... in most places comprises the following 
mombers . . . the crier (porpoti). . • 
FoHsecay Sketch of Goa, 21 - 52 . 

PABDAO, 8. This was the iwpular 
name among the Portu^iese of a gold 
coin from the native mints of Western 
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Indift^ wbicli entered largely into the 
early currency of €k>a, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage^ of 
constantly degenerating value. 

There coula hardly be a better word 
with which to associate some connected 
account of the coinage of Portugese 
India, as the pardao runs throng its 
whole history, and I give some space 
to the subject, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, but in order 
to furnish a few connected notes on 
the subject, and to correct some 
flagrant errors of writers to whose 
works I naturally turned for help in 
siK'h a special matter, vrith little result 
except that of being puzzled and 
misled, and having time occupied in 
cvitisfying myself regarding the ern>rs 
alluded to. The subject is in itself a 
very difficult one, perplexed as it is by 
the' rarity or inaccessibility of books 
dealing with it, by the excessive 
rarity (it would seem) of specimens, 
by the large use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a variety of native 
coins in addition to those from the 
(Joa mint,* by the fre<iiieiit shifting 
of nomenclature in the higher coins 
and constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names. 1 
welcomed as a hopeful aid tlie appear- 
ance of Dr. Gersou D^Acunha’s Con- 
tribiUions to the Study of Imio-Chinese 
Numieinatice. But though these con- 
tributions atford some useful facts and 
reference on the whole, from the 
rarity with which they give data for 
the intrinsic value of the gold and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me to leave the subject 
in utter chaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de G. Birch append^ 
ill regard to monetary values, to his 
translatioii of Alhoquerque, more to 
l>e commended. Indeed Dr. D'Aounha, 
when, he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a Portuguese (or 
perhaps an indigenous) corruption of 
pratdpay ‘ splendour, majesty,* &c., 
and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 


* Antonio Nunex, ^'Comtador da Ca«a del Key 
noBO Senhor," who in 1664 compiled the Litrtt doi 
Petoa da Ymdia e otiy Medidoi e Mohedai^ eaye of 
Diu in particular : 

“ The money* here exhibit euch variatione and 
auoh diffinrenceBi that it ie iinpOMible to write any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, eveiy 
S daya Indeed, they riee and foil in value, aocora- 
ing to the money that enten the place '' (p. 28> 

2 V 


D’Acunha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins .to which the TuymA 
was applied, e.g. that of the Raja of 
Ikkeri in Canara : * Sri Pratl^^ 
kridt'^rd/ya. 

A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
pardao was originally attached. For 
in the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can <]uote--on the one 
hand AbdtirrazzAk, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or parddo) 
half of the Vardka (‘boar,* so callea 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), hdn^ or what we call 
pagoda; — whilst on the other han^ 
Ludovico Varthema*s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can ,l>e no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 
Portuguese, from the Dinning of the 
16th century, applied the name of 
pa rdao d^ouro. Tlie money- tables which 
tan he directly formed from the state- 
ments of AlMliirrazzak and Varthema 
respectively are as follows : ♦ 

Abdurbaxzak (ad. 1443). 

3 Jitals (copper) . = 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . 1 Fanam (gold). 

10 Fanams . . ~ 1 PaitAb. 

2 Parttbs . . 1 VarSba. 

An d the VardJia weighed about 1 Mith^ 
(see MISCALL), equivaiont to 2 dlndn 
Kopekl. 

VaRTHBMA (a.d. 1504-5). 

16 Cas (see CASH) ~ 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare . . = 1 Fanam (gold). 

20 Fanams . . = 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim (see XEBAFDfE) of 
Cairo (gold dluAr), but thicker. 

The miestion arises whether the 
vardha of Abdurrazzak was the double 
pagoda, of which there are some 
examples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and his partdb therefore the same as 
Varthema's, i.e. the pagoda itself ; or 
whether his vardha was the pagoda, 
and liis parUdf a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the vardhaf 
"about one mithkdlc a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grs., does not well 
suit either one or the other. 1 find 
the mean weight of 27 difierent issues 
of the (single) hUn or pagoda, given in 
l^insep’a TmleSy to 43 grs., the 


* I invest the similsr tsble given by Dr, Bsdgar 
In his notes to VsrtheoM. 
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maximum being 45 grs. And the fact 
that both the Envoy’s vardha and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain 20 
fanams is a strong argument for their 
identity.^** 

In nirther illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hnn 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-noUi 
“ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still kept” in the suutli, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E. Thonuis’s excellent Ckromdes 
of the Pathan Kings of Delh^ ilhistrated^ 
&c.t 

Moreover, Dr. D’Acunba states that 
in the “ New Conquests,” or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, “the accounts were kept until 
lately in sanvoy and nixa?ie pigodas, 
each of them being divided inUi 2 
pratdps . . . &C. (p. 46, Twie), 

As regards the value of the pnrdtw 
d*(niT 0 y when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by AlboqueT<[iie, Dr. D’Acuidia 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 reis, or U\ 6^^. J English.” Vet 
he acce[»ts the identity of tliis pardao 
d’emro with the Awn current in Western 
India, of which the Madras pjxgoda 
was till 1818 a Irving and unehaiiged 
representative, a roin wliich at 

the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of 3J rupees, or 7 shilling''’. 
And doubtless this, or a few ])eiu 
more, w’as the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acuiiha in fact has 
made hi.s calculation from the present 
value of the (imaginary) rei. Setdiig 
that a milni is now reckoned equal lo 
a dollar, or .')0d., we have a srngh* 
rei^ihd.<i and 370 rtis~U. Ir 

seems not to have occirrred to the 
author that the rei might Jiavo de- 
generated in value as wtdl a.s ewrv 
other demmiiriation of money wrth 
which he lias to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moTnent 
remember anything, except the ]>ag<da. 


* The isflueti of fanams, q. v., l]a\ c iruiFiitr ; 
hut they have not varie<l Duirh in weight, thouKh 
very greatly in alloy, and th<*refore In tli« miniljer 
reckon^ to a [iagoda. 
f " 2 giinjis» 1 dugala 

2 dugalas s 1 chaviila ( := the panara or 
fanani), 

2chavala4»l hopa (»>the pratapa, mrula, 
or AoZ/popoda, 

2 hoimas a 1 VarfiJia (the hdn or pagoda 
The ga'njA or nnit ( « J fknam) is the rati, or 
Sanskrit raktika, the seed of the abrua."—i)p, eiL 
p. 224, note. Bee also Sir W. Elliot's C^rin» of S. 
India, p. $0. 

S 800 reii is the equivalent in the authorities, m 
teas 1 know. 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Vet the fact of this degeneration every- 
where stares him in face. Correa 
tells us that the cruzado which Alho- 
querque struck in 1510 was the ju.st 
equivalent of 420 reis. It was in- 
duhitahly the siime as the ervaado of 
the mother country, and ^indeed A. 
Nunez (1654) gives the same 420 m# 
as the equivalent of the cruzado d^ouro 
de Portugal, and that amount also for 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
sult^ni or Egyptian gold dinar. Nunex 
adds that a gold coin of Oamhaya, 
which he rails MadrafaJUlO (q.v.), wjis 
worth 1260 to 1440 rrw, according to 
variations in weight and exchange. 
VVe have seen tluit this must have 
been the goid-uiohr of Miiz^iHar-Shrih 
II. of Guzerat (1511-1526), the weight 
<»f which we h^arn from E. Thomas’s 
hook. 


From tho Venotiun soquiii (con 
tent of puro i^rohi .V2*27 prrs. 
value lllf/.t ) tho v.iluo of the 
m at J will he .... ’’ihhf, 
Prom tho .Shahi tnohr 

(weight isr* value, if pure 
j^olil, ll92 o2</.) value of rn at 

1 UO 0’272^f. 

Mean value of r* * in 1513 . . . 


4.^. more than li\e times ii^ prc=!ont \aluM. 

Dr. D’Acimha himself informs us 
(p. 56) that at the beginning of the 
17th centur> the Venetian was wortli 
690 to 720 reis (mean 705 reis), whil.st 


* the slrrlii'.;:, sifie,* U rt*])iv«wnite'[ 

a potifid of Mixer sU'i lias* onum iluxvii to oii«- 
ihird of th.it xahie ; i>i!t if flux x'aliu: of silver 
on ifwiTKiliiit; ii!< it ha^ done lately, our pound 
nuffht jtisiifv its iiauie ! 
f h.ivi* ivftiaikKl f*jst'wher»* ■ 

“ EviTxlKxly seeins to lie- lirkled at the notiou 
that Mo* S<’ot»’h Ihmiiil or /.I'yrc waft only iKJ iienee. 
N*ol»ody IVnds it foimv that the bYntch or Italian 
Li) re or Pound js only ‘-iO halfpenre or law ! " t 
haxi* not l»p»')i ahle to trace how liluh the m Iw- 
P'ui, hut the maroiurft ♦Mitered lifeaa a gold niece, 
ri{uivaknt lo the Bararen mithfMl, and ended—? 

t 1 cahMilate all i^okl valuer in thia (laper at 
those of the prcrient EngliHli eoinapi. 

Besides the jfradunl dcpiveiation of tlie Pottui;al 
rei, so promiiifMitly notfreii m thin paper, them 
wHH uilrodueed in (ioa a reduction of the rei locally 
l>clow the rei of JYirtiigal In the ral ic* of ir* to H. f 
do not know the history '» linderfxtjmd the oblnct 
of such a cliangn, nor do 1 aee that it affticts tlio 
calculatioiiH in this article. Jn a table of valuea 
of coins current In PortiigueHO India, given in the 
Annnet Mantimoe of 1844, each coin is valued l)oLh 
in Reis of Goa nod in Reis of Poriv^al, liearing the 
above ratio. My kind corresTioivient, Dr. J. N. 
Fonseca, author of the capital History of Goa, tells 
me that this waa introduced in the Ijogiunina of 
the 17th cetiiuiy, but that he has yet fouoa no 
document throwing light upon it. It is A matter 
quite apart from the *ecular depreciation of the 
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the pagoda was worth 570 to 600 reis 
(mean 585 rei$). 

These statements, as we know the 
intrinsic value of the secpiin, and the 
approximate value of tlie pigoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 
mof about 1600 at . . . O'lOd. Values 
of the milrei given in Milburn’s 
Oriental Conmmrre^ and in Kelly’s 
(Mmbutj enai>le us t(» estimate it for 
the early years of the hist century. 
We have then the progressive de- 
terioration as follows ; 

Value of reL iu the bepinuing of 

the ICth century .... 0*268<?. 

Value fif rn in the beginning of 

the 17th century .... 0*16rf. 

Value of rei in the >>eginning of 

the UHh century . . 0 06 to O.Ofltkf. 

Value of rt'i at pre sent .... 0 06t/. 

Yet Dr. D’Acuidia has valued the 
Ci»ins of 1510, e.Mi mated in 7vV.--, at (he 
rate of 1880. .Vnd Mr. J^irrh has 
clone the same.* 

Tlu‘ Portuguese themselves do mit 
.M‘cni ever to have stnnk gold j>onhw>; 
or ])figoda.^. 'I'lie gt»ld rtuii ot Ali>o- 
quenpu V coinage (1510) was, we ha\e 
.Seen, a cncjulo (or unjifno!)^ and the 
jiext c<Miiage in g<»ld was by tiarcia dc* 
Sa in 1548-9, who i'^sued coins <ale*d 
Sun Th(twe\ W'orih U10O nay about 
£l, 4d. ] with halves and ouaitevs 

of the .sfinio. Neil her, anording to 
D’Aciinha, was there .silver money of 
any importance e<nned at. (loa fiom 
1510 to 1550, and the coins tlieii i.ssued 
w'cre silver San Tlioines, called also 


patacoea (see PATACA). Nunez in his 
Tables (1554) does not mention these 
liy either name, but mentions re- 
peatedly panlaoBy which represent^ 
5 silver tangos^ or 300 reia^ and these 
D’Aciinha H|)eaks of as silver coww. 
Nunez, as far as 1 can make out, does 
not .sjieak of them as coins, but rather 
j iniplie.s that in account so many 
tangas of silver w^ere reckoned as a 
jmrdao. Later in the century, however, 
vve learn from Kalhi (1580), Barrett* 
(1584), an'i Linschoten (1583-89), the 
princij»al currency of Goa consisted of 
a .‘silver coin called xerufia (see XERA- 
FINE) and purdao-x^rafin ^ which w'cis 
W'orth 5 famjaa, each of 60 reia. (So 
these had been fnuu the l>egiiuiing, 
j and toO they continued, as is usual in 
; such case.*', l lie st ale of sul)-n]ultip]es 
' remains t]jc siirnc, whilst llie value of 
' the divisible com diminishe.'-. Eventu- 
ally tile lower denominations become 
! iidiiiitc.^imal, like the wKiruirdb^and the 
aiul either vanish fioin memory, 

J or .‘-urvive only as denominations of 
: at Count). The data, such a* they are, 
allow n.s to calculate the pardao or 
ir-itfiu at this time as worth 4,^. 2d. to 
' 4,''. H</. 

A ^.entiu’y later, Fryer’.s ‘statement 
of etpiiialeuls (1G76) enable.s us to use 
the sltibililv (‘f the Venetian seiiiiiii as 
a gauge ; we then tinil the tamja gone 
down to l)d. and the purdav or xerajiii 
t(» 2'J- Cd. Thirty years later Loc'kyer 
(ITIJ) tells tli.it one rupee wris 
OM'kmicd ec|ual to pudu. ('alculat- 


" TbuH A]l»rKiuerfU»t‘, n't'irnUii; Kumpe lu 
KiOl, jp'. rs ii Moorusli jijlot, cnrntMi huiiby 
a iit'vv cours*- stiHi};ht fi-oTii I'ainuinnn* Mo/aui- 
a buckshish of Uocrtuaiioit , thi.> ir> 
fi.s £,•) — a nil 14 rjuuiillrrnen f«>r .sueh a frat. lit 
truth it ttfts TK'atly 1 l‘M, the bHJ.i; alnMil 

the same aw the (He« i. p 17). 

The mint nl (Jm tjirriu‘4 4.ut 1»> th*' same 
gr(>at man, after the eniKiuest, lor (h'h» r»4«, 
amoniitiiict, wo am told, to All'.f.'i. It via.s I'l^ally 
£670 (j I i. 41). 

AU»rH|urn|ue deninmiiOi.s ransom Ui vijam Mu.sral 
“ 10,0(X) xerafiiiA of gold." And we are told by Tin* 
triiisslalor that this raiif^oin of a wiwlthy tniduig 
city like Muacat amouiitfd to Ji'ivj'*. The com m 
queatioit Is the askmli^ or gold dinar, a?* much .s-*, 
or mom than the .sequin in value, an<l the sum 
more than £5000 (i. p. »2>. 

In the 0014:* to the Aral of these casoa it is said 
that the crvzndo is *‘a .silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivalent to 480 rris, or about 2s. Kngli.sh 
money, bni probably worth much more relatively 
In the time of Dalboquerque." '* Much more rela- 
tively*’ means of couno that the 2«. had much 
more puichaafng power. 

This a very common way of speaking, but it 
is often very fbllacioiisly applied. The change 
in purchasing power iw ftiafa generally till the 
beipnuing of last century sms probably not very 
graat Thera Is a curious note oy Geii. ISriggs in 
Ikis tmnslatlou of Firishta, comparing the amount 


sUImJ FiTishta U> iiSkJ' bMt'u jiaul by the 
I IkUinittii Kiiig, .slnjiil A.D. 1470, as llu' annual 
. ffi.sl ut a UxIy of .MH) Imrsp, with the cost of 
{ .1 liiili-h o-Tiv-i f‘f Im'giUur of the same 

I stn-inrlh in liii(.’;.rss owu tm>p (sav al»ont isi.'i), 
j J’Im Rllinnu’.i w ! i** u-* ; the BriliNh 

I charge K^.. A cvaps t.f the .same stTPiijisth 

would nin» ro*.! ’^Isi* Uiitjsh (.m-in rriiineiii , as near 
a.> 1 oni <,alciii:ite. •J’'7,3is* Us. 

The jinoe -'f an Arab hors*' imiwirted into India 
(then ,a grent triitbc) was in Marco Polo's time 
atMut ihret! time': what it was in our own, up to 
ISfiO. 

The salary of the tlovermn at Goa, c. l&fiO. w.ia 
SOOO nr iie.ivly £ 40)0 a >ear ; and the 

salary's of the eoinTT\.sntlanl.s of the fortresssea of 
Goft, of Malacca, of l)io, jiu'l of Bassain, 600,000 
re»<!, or ahont £670. 

The salary of Ibn BatuU. when Judge of IVUii, 
about 1344). was UX>0 silver fittikoi ordtwors as he 
calls them (practically 10O0nipetts)anionth, which 
wa.H in adilition to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing in CiOOO Utnkas a year. And yet be into 
dent in a very few years to the tune of 55,000 
tankas— stiy £5,500 ! 

* Dr. D’Acunha has set this English traveller 
down to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
him in illustration of the coinage of the latter 
period, in his quasi-chronoli^cal notes, a new 
element in the confusion of bis readers. 
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iug the Sarat Bu^ee, which may have 
1)een probably his standard, still by 
help ox the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
2«. 3d., the pardao would at this time 
be worth la 6rf. ‘It must have de- 
preciated still further by 1728, when 
the Gioa mint be^n to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom JoAo V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de- 
nomination of paraao. And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to he so styled. 1 have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee tlian that 
in Prinsep^s Tables (Thomas’s ed. p. 65), 
the indications of which, taking the 
Company’s Rupee at 2^;., would make 
it 21d. The pardao therefore would 
represent a value of 10^., and there 
we leave it. 

rOn this Mr. Whiteway writes : 
“ Should it be intended to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
i^e 67 of my Rise of the Portuguese 
Power in India be examined, as al- 
though I have gone to Sir H. Yule for 
much, some papers are now accessible 
which he does not appear to have seen. 
There were two pardaos^ the pardao 
(rouro and the pardao de tanga, the 
former of 360 r^ls^ the latter of 300. 
This is clear from the Foral of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1768 (India Office MSS, Cwi- 
seUu) UUramarino), which -p^sage is 
a^in mioted in a note to Fasc. 5 of 
the Armiv. Port Orient p. 326. Ap- 
parently patecoons were originally 
coined in value equal to the pardao 
dWro, though I say (p. 71) their value 
is not recorded. The patecoon was a 
silver coin, and when it wi» tampered 
with, it still remained of the nominal 
value of the pardao douroy and this 
was the cause of the outcry and of the 
iniury the |>eople of Goa suffered. 
There were monies in Goa which 1 
have not shown on p. 69. There was 
the tanga hranca used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunezy p. 31), nearly 
but not quite double the ordinary 
tanga. This money of account was of 
4 hcurganims (see BARGAHT) each of 
24 hc^rucos (see BUBGROOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 

a nestion of coinage is difficult, l>ecause 
lie coiw were continually being 
tempered with. Eve^ ruler, ana 
they "were numerous in those day^ 
atamped a meet of metal at nis 
pleaeura, ana the trader had to 
cateulate it# value, unless aa a subject 


of the ruler he was under compul- 
sion.”] 

1444. — “ In this country (Vfjayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys : one called varakah 
weighs about one muhkaly equivalent to two 
dinars kopeki; the second, which is called 
pttrtab, IS the half of the first ; the third, 
called fanomy is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these nifferent coins the fanom is the moet 
useful. . . — Abdurrazzdky in India in the 

XVth Cent p. 26. 

c. 1504-5 ; pubd. 1610. - ** I departed 
from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, ana went 
to another island, which ... is called Ooga 
(Goa) and which pays annually to the King 
of Docan 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. These pardai are smaller than the 
seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped on one side, and certain 
letters on the other.” — Varihemay pp. 115-110. 

„ . his money consists of a 

pardao, as 1 have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare (see TARA), and 
others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
2 xi}'da 0 y and arc called fanom. And of these 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . . /Wrf. p. 130. 

1510. — ** Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 
querque) talked with certain of our j^ople 
who were goldsmiths, and understoM the 
alligation of gold and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of the 
country who were well aoq\iaioted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daOB of gold, worth in gold 360 r^ys, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call barganym (8<h3 BARGANY) of the value 
of 2 vintemSy and a money of copper which 
they call Uusaruqos (see BUDGROOK), of 
the value of 2 reis. Now all these the 
Governor sent to have weighed and assayed. 
And he caused to be made rrvzados of their 
proper weight of 420 reis, on which he 
figured on one side the cross of Christ, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel ; and he ordered 
that this ervtado should pass in the place 
(Goa) for 480 rets, to prevent their being 
exported . . . and be ordered silver money 
to be struck which was of the value of a 
bargMiy; on this money be caused to be 
figured on one side a Greek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Jispera ; it was worth 2 vintems ; 
also there were half esperas worth one 
viniem ; and he made hazarncos of copper of 
the weight belonging to that coin, with the 
A and the sphere ; and each bazaruco ho 
divided into 4 coins which they called 
cepaytfktas (see 8APECA), and ^ve the 
hazamcos the name of Imu. And In chang- 
ing the cruzado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 nets. Correa, it. 76-77. 

1516.—*' There are current here (ki Bail- 
oala— see BATCUL) the ptrdaof, vrhich are 
a gold coin oi the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 860 reis. and there Is another ooln of 
silver, called dewao, whidb is wortli 30 na*. 
• . ***^Betrhotay L2mkui ed. p. 208. 
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1516.^** Thera is used in tiib city (Bia- 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the King- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malahar on oxen and asses ; and it is 
all boi:^ht and sold for pardaoSf which are 
made in some places of this KinffdonK and 
especially in a city called Hora (f), whence 
th^^m called hinho$,**-^Hatho9a^ l^bon ed. 

1552. — ** Hie Stnam mercatorem indies 
exapecto, (|uo cum, propter atroces poenas 
profKMiitas lis qoi advenam sine fide publica 
ini^uxerint, Pirdaia duceniis transegi, ut 
me in Oantonem trajiciat." — fku. Franc, 
JCaverii EpM., Pragae, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1563.- 

** Jt, Let us mount our horses and take a 
ride in the country, and as we ride you shall 
tell me what is the meaning of Nizamoxa 
(see NIZAHALUCO), as you have frequently 
mentioned such a person. 

** 0. T can tell you that at once ; it is 
the name of a King in the Hagalat (read 
Balagat, Balaghaut), whoso father 1 often 
attended, and the son also not so often. I 
receiTed from him from time to time more 
than 12,000 paxdaoa ; and he offered mo 
an income of 40,000 paTdcu>$ if I would pay 
him a visit of several months every year, 
but this 1 did not accept.” — Oareia^ i. 33*-. 

1584. — “ For the money of Goa there is 
a kind of money made of lead and tin 
mingled, being thicke and roiuid, and 
stamped on the one side with the spheare 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
side two arrows and ttve rounds ; * and 
this kind of inoiioy is called Busanuhi, 
and 15 of them make a vinton of naughty j 
money, and 5 vinUms make a tanga, and j 
4 Wit^'ncM make a tanga of base money • . . j 
and 5 make a .sern[»hino of goldf 

(read ‘ of silver ’), which in marchandize is ; 
worth 5 tangas gcKxl money : but if ono i 
would change them into basaruxhlcz^ he may ; 
have 5 tangas, and 16 hasaruchios, which • 
matter they call c*raJaggio, and when the 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each parcUtw 
is meant to Ikj 6 tanga.s good money, + but 
in murchnndizc, the vse is not to demaund 
j^ardatces of gold in Goa, except it lie for 
jewels and horses, for uU the rest they take 
of semphins of silver, per aduiso. . . . llie 
ducat of gold is worth 9 tangat and a halfc 
good money, and vet not stable in price, 
Idr that when the ships dcjiart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas and 3 
fourth jiartos, and 10 tangas, and that is the 
most that they are worth. . . .” — ir. Ifarrrt, 
in RaJti. ii. 410. T retain this for the old 

• Balbi. 

t ** Smfinno di argtnto '* 

i Quando si parla di pardai d'oro s'intendono, 
tamgXt 6, di huotia monefa ^ (Balbi). This does not 
mean the old pardao d'ouro or widen pagoda, a 
sense which apparently had now oeeome obsolete, 
but that in dealing Jn Jewels, &c., it was usual to 
settle the price In pardaos of 6 good tangas instead 
of 6 (u we give dixiton giifneaalnstead of pounds^ 
The actual MpMlaj nfioid are also mentioned by 
Balbi, bat these were worth, new ones 7| ahd old 
ones • tangu of good money. 


English, but 1 am warn to say that I find It 
is a mere translation of the notes of Gastsuro 
Balbi, who was at Goa in 1580, We learn 
from Balbi that there were at Goa UmgoM not 
only of good money worth 75 basaruccki, and 
of bad money worth 60 basarucehi, but also 
of another kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only SObataruechif 

1598.— The principall and commonest 
money is called PardaiM Zoraphiiiui, and is 
silver, but very brasse (read *base'), and is 
coyned in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the.one side, and three or four arrows in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as three Testones, or three hundred Jteijs 
Portingall money, and riseth or falleth little 
lesao or more, acconling to the exchange. 
There is also a kind of money which is 
called Tangag, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in telling, 
five Tangas is one Pardaw or Xaraphin, 
badde money, for you must understande 
that in telling they have two kinds of money, 
good and hadde. . . . Wherefore when they 
Duy and sell, thev l>argain for good or badde 
money,** ke, — jAnsckitten, ch. 35 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 241, and for another version see 
XERAPHIME] 

„ “ They have a kind of money 

called Pagodes which is of Gold, of two or 
three sortes, and are above 8 tangas in 
value. They are Indian and Heathenish 
money, with the feature of a Devill upon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Ven^tinnders ; some of Venice, and 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xerapbias. There is 
yet another kind of goldo called S. Thomas, 
because Saint Thonwic is 6gured thereon 
and is worth alK>ut 7 and 8 Tangas : There 
are likewise Rialles of 8 which are brought 
from Portingall, and are Fardaioes de Jieafrs. 

, . . They are worth at their first coming 
out 4Jk) Reyes of Portingall; and after are 
niysed by exchaunge, as they are sought 
for w hen men travell for China. . . . They 
use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certaino maner of reckonii^ or telling. 
There are Bordawes Xeraph-ins, and these 
are silver. They name likewise Pardawes of 
Gold, and thewse are not in kinde or in coyno, 
but onely so named in telling and reckoning : 
for when they buy and sell Pearles, stones, 
golde, silver and horses, they name but so 
many Piirdawcs, and then you must under- 
stand that one Paidaw is sixo Tangas : but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
bargaino before hand, but plainoly name 
Pardawes, they are Pardams Xmiphins of 
6 Tangas the poecc. They use also to say a 
Pardtnr of Lariins (see LARIN), and are 
five Lariins for every Pardaw. , . — JM. ; 

[Hak. ^KJ. i. 1871. 

This cxtnict is long, but it is the com- 
pletest picture we know of the Goa currency. 
Wo gather from the passage (including a 
port that wo hare omittedi) that lu the 
latter jiart of the 16th century there wore 
really no national ewiu there used intef^ 
mediate between the 

this time 0*133(1., and the pupM N 6 HIIB 
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worth SOdL* The vintens and tanga$ that 
were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of bosamocos, or 
rather of reis represented by basanicoos. 
And our interpretation of the statement 
idx>ut pardaos of gold in a note above is 
here expressly confirmed. 

Perdaw.*' See under TAEL.] 
0. 1620.—“ The gold coin, struck by the 
rfils of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hUn, 
and partfib." — Funshta^ quoted by Quatre- 
mire, in Notires et Kxts. xiv. 509. 

1643. — “ . . . estant convenu de prix 
aueo luy k sept perdoB et demy par moia 
tent pour mon viure que pour le logis. . . .** 
— MocfwA, 284. 


PABELL, n.p. The name of a 
northern suburb of Bombay where 
stands the residence of the Governor. 
The statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first Governor who took up his 
residence at Parell requires examina- 
tion, as it appears to have been so 
occupied in Grose’s time. The 2nd 
edition of Grose, which wc use, is 
dated 1772, but he appears to have 
left India about 1760. It seems 
probable that in the following passage 
Niebuhr speaks of 1763-4, the datti of 
his stay at Bombay, but as the book 
was not published till 1774, this is not 
absolutely certain. Evidently Parell 
w^as occupied by the Governor long 
Ijefore 1776. 


“Les Jeauites avoient autrefois un beau 
couveot aupres du Village de Parell au 
milieu de riele, roaia il y a d^jii pliisieurs 
ann^es, qr'elle est devenue la niaison de 
campa^e du Gouvemeur, et TEgli-se est 
actuellement uue magnifitiuo salle a manger 
et de danse, qu’on n'en trouvo (x^rit de 
pareille en toutes lea Indes." — Ni^bokr, 
'Vesfoge, ii. 12. 


[Mr. Douglas (Bombay avd W, India, 
note) writes : “High up and out- 
side the dining-room, and which was 
the chapel when Parel belonged to 
the Jesuits, is a plaque on which is 
printed : — ‘ Built by Honourable 
Hornby, 1771.’”] 


1664.«-Pareff is mentioned aa one of 4 
aldeaa, “PareU, Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the KaMi see CUS- 

BAH) of Maim." — BcUlho, Tonibo, 157, in 
BnbeiaiM, 

c. 176640. — ’ “ A place called Parell, 
where the Governor tiae a very i^reeable 
country-hooM^ which was originally a 


Kb doubt, however, foreign colne were need 
to make up mum, and reduce the bulk of small 
chaiige. 


Romiah chapel belonging to the Jemiita, 
but ooufiaoated about the year 1719, for 
some foul jpraotioea against the Engliwi in- 
terest."— ww, i. 46 ; [1st ed. 1757, p. 72]. 

PARIAH, PARRIAR, &c., & 

a. The name of a low caste of 
Hindus in Southern India, constitut- 
ing one of the most numerous castes, if 
not the most numerous, in the Tamil 
country. The word in its present 
shape means properly *a drummer.’ 
Tamil parai is the large drum, beaten 
at certain festivals, and the hereditary 
beaters of it are called (sing.) paraiyan^ 
(pi.) patiiiyar, [Dr. Opjierrs theory 
(On^. Inkabitante, 32 seq.) that the 
word is a form of Pahariyd, ‘ a 
mounUiiiieer* is not proljable.] In 
the city of Madras this caste forms 
one fifth of the whole population, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most of 
the domestics in £uro{>ean service in 
that part of India. As 'with other 
castes low in caste-rank they are also 
low in habits, frequently eating carrion 
and other objectionable ffxxi, and ad- 
dicted to drink. From their coining 
into contact with and under observa- 
tion of Europeans, more habitually 
than any similar caste, the name 
Pariah has come to lie re^rded as 
applicable to the whole body of the 
lowest ca.stes, or even to denote out- 
ca.ste8 or people without any caste. 
But this is liarrlly a correct use. 
There are several caste-s in the Tamil 
couiitry considered to l>e lower than 
llie Pariahs, e.g. the caste of shoe- 
makers, and the lowest caste of washer- 
men. And the Pariah deals out the 
s.nue disparaging treatment to these 
that he tiimself receives from higher 
castes. The Pariahs “constitute a 
well-defined, distinct, ancient caste, 
which has ‘subdivisions’ of its own, 
its own peculiar usages, its own tradi- 
tions, and iU own jealousy of the 
encroaclmients of the tastes which 
are alxive it and Ixdow it. They 
con.stitute, ficrliaps, the most numerous 
caste in th(‘. Tamil counti^. In the 
city of Madras they number 21 per 
cent, of the Hindu people.” — Bp. Cald^ 
welly u, t., p. 545. Sir Walter Elliot, 
however, in the paper referred to 
further on includes under the term 
Paraiya all the servile class not reepg* 
nised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to their community. 

A very interestiiig, though not cosor 
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cluaiye, discnasion of the ethnological 
position of this class will l>e found in 
Bp. Caldwell’s Drmidian Chammar (pp. 
040-564). . That scholar’s deduction 
on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and recog- 
nises force ill, arguments for believing 
that they may have descended from a 
race older in the coimtiy' than the 
proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Bravidians. This 
liist is the view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his j^aper on 
llie Charaxiteristics of the Population of 
South India,* 

Thus, ill tlie celebration of the 
Festival of thfe Village O^Kldass, preva- 
lent all over Southern India, and of 
wliich a remarkable account is given 
ill that paper, there occurs a sort of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are 
the officiating jiriests, and there iire 
several other customs which are m<wt 
easily intelligible on the su])position 
that the Pariahs are the representa- 
tives of tlie earliest inhabitants and 
original masters of the soil. In a 
recent ctunmuniciilion from this vener- 
abh* man he writes r ‘My brother 
(Col. C. Jllliot, C.B.) found them at 
Kaipur, to he an irnporbint and re- 
tspeotable chiss of cultivators. The 
Pariahs have a sacerduUl order amongst 
themselves.’ [The view taken in llie 
Madras Gloas, is that “they arc dis- 
tinctly Dravidian witliout fusion, as 
the Hinduized castes are 13ra vidian 
with fusion."] 

The mistaken use of joariah, as 
synonymous mth out-iuiste, nas spread 
in English jiarlance over all India. 
Thus the lamented Prof. Bhxihmann, 
in his School Geography of India : 

Outcasts are callra pariabs.” The 
name first l>ecame generally known in 
Europe through Sonuerat’s Travels 


* Sir W. Blliot ivfera to tho Altolui inscription 
<S!()ict U.) EH bsaring Palaya or Porai/a, named 


« « s 9 vTsaivatl sa sv •• 

flatiaCsctory explanation of the origiu of the Faria 
name and nation "(in /. Soe. N.a, 186S. 

p. 108X Bnt apparently the reading has not held 
good, for M. Senart reads the name Fdadia (see 
Jtiii AnL lx. 387). fllr. V. A. Smith writes: *me 
Oirnar text la very defective in this Importaat 
passage, which is not in the DhauU text; that 
text givei only 11 out of the 14 edicta. The 
capital of the PddufiMm Kingdom was Madum. 
The hlstmy of the Idiigdom is very ImgerfscUy 
known. For a dfecusiKHi of it eee Smtdi, Udt 
ef AnMtfiiiKss, voL IL Of ooutee It kaa 

notUag to do with PariM.**! 


(pub. in 1782, and soon after tmns- 
lated into English). In this work the 
Pariaa figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the appearance in the 
Abb4 Ray^Ps famous Hist. PhUoto- 
phique des L'tablusenieiUs dans les Indet, 
formerly read A^ery widely in both 
countrie.s, and vet more perhaps to its 
use in Bernard in de St. Pierre’s pre- 
Iiosterous though once jxipular tale, 
La Chaumi^e Indiefine^ whence too the 
misplaced halo of sentiment which 
reached its acme in the drama of 
(Jasirair Delavigiie, and which still 
ill some degiee adheres to the name. 
It .should be added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly : “The word 
Paria is unknown ’’’(in our sense?) “to 
all natives, unless Jis learned from us.” 

b. See PABIAH-DOG. 


There is another low sort d 
Geutilcs, who live in desert places, called 
Pareas. These likewise have no dealings 
with anybody, and are reckoned worse than 
tho devil, a»id avoided by everybody; a 
man Ijeeoincs contaminated by only loolung 
at them, and is excommunicated. . . . They 
live on the imone {hiam^f i.e. yaniB), which 
are like the root of itfcca or UUaJU found in 
the West Indies, and on other roots and 
wild fniiU."— in Rammio, i. f. 310. 
The vr<)nl in the Spani.sh version transL’by 
l 4 .>rd Stanley of Alderley is ParenL in the 
Portuguese of the Lisbon Academy, Parcens. 
So we are not (juite sure that Pareas is the 
proper reading, though this is probable. 

1626. . . The Pajaas are of worse 

esteeme.”— ( W’. Methvld, in) Purchas, Pil- 
grimayt^ 553. 

„ ** . . . the worst whereof are the 

abhorred PiriaWM . . . they are in publike 
Justice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that I have seene." — Ibm, 998-9. 

1648. — . . the servants of the factory 
even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a casta 
called Pareyaei (they are the most con- 
temned of all, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, be is compelled to be dipt 
in the water) who eat it freely.” — Van de 
Broeetf^ 82. 

ia72._**The Pamai are tho basest and 
vilest race (aoeustomed to remove dung and 
all uncleanness, and to eat mice and mtsk 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
people .” — Saldaeus (Germ, ed.), 410. 

1711.— “The Company allow two or throe 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a Pamir 
PeUow to keep all clean.”— leciy®’, 20. 

„ “And there ... is such a reiwrt 
oi basket-makers. Scavengers, pwle that 
look after the bullaloec, and other PiRiani 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Ponoh-houBM | 
in Madras haTS not half tho noise in them.*’ 
-^WkeeUr, ii. 126. 

1716. — A vounff lad of the Left-hand 
Caste haring done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the iUght-Hand Caste (big with child ), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.” — 
/M.230. 

1717. -“. . . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
thion which others deem unclean.”— 
Pkwipty Account, Ac., 127. 

1726. — “As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli- 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, viz. : 

a. The Braniins. 

■ p. The Settreas. 

y. The Weynyas or Veynsyaa. 

i. The Sucu-as. 

c. The Perrins, whom the High -Dutch 
and Danes call Baxriars.”— ra/enftjVt, Cho- 
TCWlm 73. 

1746.-“Le8 Pairens . . . sont regard ^8 
comma gens de la plus rile condition, exclus 
de tons les honneurs et prerogatives. Jus- 
ques-lk qu’on ne s^auroit les souffrir, ni 
dans les Pitfodea des Gentils, ni dana lea 
Eglises des jMuites.” — Norbert, i. 71. 

1760. — “ K. Ea ist dcr Mist von einer Kiih, 
denselben tiehmen die ParTeyer-WeiV>er, 
machen runde Kuchen daraua, und wonn 
sie in der Honne genug getrocken sind, ao 
verkauifon aie dieselbigen (see OOPLAH). 
Fr, 0 Wander ! Ist das das Feuerwerk, das 
ihr hier haltt”— ATodraf, Ac., Halle, p. 14. 

1770. — “ The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel bv the name of Parias, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion bos contributed to produce some 
little ehaime in the ideas of the people.” 
Raynal, Hitt, Ac., see ed. 1783, i. 63. 

,, '*The idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Parias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
of it through tho gates.”— .fta7/7ia/ (tr. 
1777), i. p. 67. 

1780. — “ If you should ask a common 
eoofy, or porter, what cast ho is of, he will 
answer, Hhe same as master, pariar-ccu^.* ” 
— Afuaiw’s HanxUive, 28-9. 

1787. — . . I cannot persuade myself 
that it is judicious to admit Parias into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. 
. . Cof. Fullarton^s Vtm of £ngli§h 
hderuti in India, 222. 

179h— “ Le matalM y courut pour allamer 
nn flambeau ; mais il rovient un pen 
aprhs, pns d'haleine, criant; *N'approcW 
DM d’ld; il y a un ParUl’ AussitOt 
la troupe offrayde cria; ‘Un Faria! Un 
ParUl Le dooteur, crbyant qne o’dtait 
quelflue animal fdroce, mit la main sur ses 
fiirtolets. ‘Qa’est oo qua qu'un ParU?* 
d«inanda»t-i! a son porte«flambeaii.”— B. de 
M*Pi0re, LaCkmmRnlndim^ 48. 


1800.— “The PkirUr, and other impure 
tribea comprising what are called tho 
Puncium Rundum, would be beaten, were 
they to attempt joining in a Prooessioo of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
sn^of thotf temples.”— BucAanaa's Myeore, 

c. 1805-6. — “ The DuUshes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of east 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Psriar Frengu This 
reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when we might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
CAttfriya.” — Arifir of Leyden, in Morton* s 
Memoir, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. — “ Another groat obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity by the HindiHxs, 
is the admission of the Parias in our 
Churches. . . Zd. Valentia, i. 246. 

1821.— 

“ II est sur ce rivage une race fl^trie, 

Une race dtranghre au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitalier, 

Abominable, impie, horrible au peuple 
entier. 

Les Parias ; le jour k regret les dolaire. 

La terra sur son sein lea porte avec colhro. 

• * » • « 

Eh bien ! mais je frfmia ; tu vos me fuir 
peut-4tre ; 

Je suisun Paria. . . 

Catimir Delavignt, Le Par fa, 
Acte 1. Sc. 1. 

1843. — “ The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse. Does all the good he 
can and loves his brother." — Fortier** Life 
of D-iekent, h. 31. 

1873.— “The Tamilas hire a Pariya 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Kaara K&li sacrifices.” — Kittel, in Ind. 
sAnt. li. 170. 

1878. — “X/hypothkae la plus vraisem- 
blahle, on tout cas la plus heureuse, est cello 
qui .suppr>s6 quo lo nom propre et special de 
cette race [i.f. of the originiu race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] dtait le mot ‘ paria ' ; ce mot dont 
rorthographo correcte est paiwiya, derivd 
de jHtPei, ‘bruit, tambour, ^ot k Ms-bien, 
pu avoir le sens de ‘parlour, dou^ do la 
parole *”(?) — Hoveleugfue et Vinton, Jstudetde 
Lingnittifiue, Ao., Paris, 67. 

1872.- 

“ Fifine, ordained from first to last, 

In body and- in soul 
For one lifo-long debauch, 

The Pariah of we north. 

The Euro^n nautch,** 

Rrowning, Fifine at the Fair, 

Very good rhyme, hut no reason. Bee 
under NAUTCH. 

The word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e,g, i 

1860:-“ We Eufopeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind compared with the pgot* 
pariahs.”— Ifttg Mavehar, ck. rii. 
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PAB1AH-ABKA<)K, s. In the 
17th and 18th centuries this was a 
name commonly given to the poison- 
ous native spirit commonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [See 
FOOL’S BACK.] 

1671-72.— *‘The unwholesome liquor called 
Parrier4unradc. . . .'*Sir W. LoMjgkorne^ 
in Wheelerj iii. 422. 

1711.— The Tobacco, Beetle, and Parlar 
AlUCk. on which such great profit arises, 
are all expended by the Inhabitants." — 
LockytTf 13. 

1754.—**! should be very glad to have 
your order to bring the ship up to Calcutta 
. . . as . . . the people cannot here have 
the opportunity of intoxicating and killing 
themselves with Pariar Arrack.*’ — In 
Xony, 51. 

PAHIAH-DOG, a. The common 
owncurleas yellow dog, that frequents 
all inhabited places in the East, is 
universiiUy so called by £uro]>eaus, 
no doubt from being a low-bred caste- 
less animal ; often elliptically ^paxiah’ 
only. 

1789. — “... . A species of the common 
cur, called a pariar-dog."— A/unro, AW. 
p. 

1810. — “ The nuisance may be kept 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until the pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
the carcase to the {diore." — iri/Aaiiuoa, T, 
M. ii. 261. 

1824. —“The other tfcggur was a Pariah 
dog, who sneaked down in much hoc|ily 
fear to our bivouac.”— ed. 1844, i. 79. 

1875.—“ I/c Musulman tpii va prior k la 
mosqu^e, maudit les parias honnis.”— 
ties Deux MondeSf Aptil, 5^19. 

[1883.—“ ParayaDogs jure found in every 
street.” — T, V. Jiotp^ Man, of Tanjore Dist, 
104.] 

P^IAHKITE,s. The commonest 
Indian kite, Milvus Govinda^ Sykes, 
notable for its numln^rs, ami its 
inimidence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearles.s, often snatching 
morsels off a dish en route from 
kitchen to hall, and even, according 
to Adamsi, seizing a fragment from 
a man’s very mouth ” {Jerdon), Com- 
pare quotation under BRAHHINT 
XTTB. 

[1880.—“! had often supposed that the 
scavenger or Pariah Kitea (MUms aorinda), 
which though genomlly to be seen i^ut the 
tents, are not ooinmon in the jungles, must 
follow the camp for long distances, and to- 
day I had evidence that such was the case. 
. . ."-JEW/. Lifif, 665.] 


PABSEE, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stMk, 
who left their native country, ahd« 
retaining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdrri, 
which Arabic induencea have in more 
modern times converted into Pdrri. 
The Portuguese have used both Pareeo 
and Perseo. Froni the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Persee; from the former doubtless we 
got Farm, It is a curious example 
of the way in which different acci- 
dental mouldings pf the same word 
come to denote entirely different ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in Western 
India, means a Zoroastrian hre- 
worshipper, whilst Pathi (see PAK- 
THAY), a Burmese corruption of the. 
same word, in Burma means a 
Mahommedan. 

c. 1328. — “There be also other pagan- 
folk in thin India who worship fire ; they 
Vmry not their dead, neither do they burn 
them, but cast them into the midst of a 
certain roofieaii tower, and there expi>se 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These believe in two First Prin- 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark- 
' ness and of Light.”— Friar JordanuSf 21. 

1552. — “In any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of the coming of such personages, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
as l)eii>g (Parscot) Persians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz.”— Bnnw, I. viii. 9, 

„ “. . . especially after the^ were 

induced by the Persian and Guzerati Moors 
(Mourof, 'Pajseos e (wutanUe^) to be con- 
verted from heathen {Gentiot) to the sect 
of Mahamed.”— II. vi. i, 

[1563. — “There are other herb-sellers 
{fuxrradorfs de boGras) called Coaris, and in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call them 
EsparoiB, and we Port^uese call them 
Jews, but they are not, only Hinduh who 
came from Persia and have their own writ- 
ing.” — Gairia, p. 213.] 

1616. — “There is one sect amo^ the 
Gentiles, which neither biime nor interre 
their dead (they are called Parceea) who 
incircle pieces of ground wriih high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Road-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Sheetes, thus having no other Tombte but 
the gorges .of rauenoua Fowles.”— TVrry, in 
I^rcAas, ii. 1479. 

1680.— “Whilst my observation wm be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of Surrat, the place where I resided, 
another Beet called the PmcM. • • 
Zrord, Ttfry Fartw'ffus Seets, 
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1838. — ** Outre lea Beujans il y a encore 
vne autre aorta de Payena dans le royaume 
de Guiuratf^, qu’ila appellent Pania. Ce 
8ont dea Parses de Pars, et de Chorasan.’'-— 
Mandfhlo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648.—^* They (the Peniana of India, t.e. 
Paneea) are in general a fast-gripping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Benyans 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and selling.” — Van Twist, 48. 

1653.— “Les Ottoii]an.s appellent 
vne aocte de Fayens, quo nous connaissons 
sous le nom d’adoruteurs du feu, les Persans 
sous celuy iVAtechjwrh, et Ics Indous sous 
eeluy de raTBi, tonne dont ils se nomment 
eux-mesmes .” — la BouIlaye-le-Goits, ed. 
1657, p. 200. 

1672. — “ Non tutti ancora de* Gentili sono 

<r vna niedesima fede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli PexBiani, li quali si conoscono dal 
colore, ed adorano il fuoco. ... In Siiratte 
lie trouai molti. . . — P. F. Vincenzo 

Maria, Viagglo, 234. 

1673. — *‘On this side of the Water are 
people of another Offspring than those we 
have yet mentioned, these called Parseya 
. . . these are somewhat white, and ( think 
na.stier than the Geutuos. . . .”—/>//«•, 117. 

,, “The Panies, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements ; are 
known only about Surat.”— p. 197. 

1689. — . . . the Persies are a Sect very 
considerable in India. . . — Ovington, 370. 

1726. — “ . . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, espe- 
ci^ly in the Province of Kerman, at Yezd, 
and in Ispahan. Tliey are commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Persians Oonrs oy O^hlers, and also 
A tech Peres or adorers of Fire.” — Valentiin, 
iv. {SuraUe) 153. 

1727. — “The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat and the adjacent Countries. They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians." — 
A. Hamilton, ch. xiv ; [ed. 1744, i. 159]. 

1877.—“ . . . en se levant, le Pars!, aprbs 
s'dtre lav£ ies mains et la figure avec rurino 
du taureau, met sa ceinture en disarit : Sou- 
veraih soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahriman.** — 
iJormesteter, Ormiizd et Ahriman, p. 2. 

PABVOE,PUBVO,a The popular 
name of the writer- ca.ste in Western 
India, PrahhH or ParhhU, ‘lord or chief ’ 
(8Iit. prabhu\ being an honorific title 
assumed by the caste of Kdyath or 
Kdyattha, one of the mixt castes which 
commonly furnished writers. A Bom- 
Ijay term?i>nly. 

1548.—“ And to the Parvn of the Tenadar 
Mar 1800 reis a year, being 8 pardaos a 
month. , . .**— ifir. Boulho, Tamboy^W. 

[1667.— See Paibus under CAB18. 


[1676-7. — “ . . . the same guards the 
Porvos y^ look after y* Cnstomes for the 
same charge can receive y* passage boats 
rent. . — Fbmsf, Bombay Letters^ Hams 
Series^ i. 125. 

[1773.-“ Cmv^pda (see CONICOPOLY). 
... At Bombay he is stiled Pnrvo, and is 
of the Gentoo religion.-"— /ses, 49 seq,'\ 

1809. — “ The Braroina of this village 
speak and write English ; the young men 
arc mostly parvoes, or writers."— if aria 
Graham, 11. 

1813. — “The.so writers at Bombay are 
generally called PuxToes ; a faithful diligent 
class."— /br6ej, Or. Mem, i. 156-157 ; r2iid 
ed. i. 100]. 

1833. — “Every native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether ho be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purvoe, fn>m several persons of 
a caste of HindcM>s termed Prub/ioe having 
l)een among the first employed as English 
writers at Bombay.” — Mackintosh on the 

Tril)e of Jfamoosiejt^ p. 77 

PASADOR, s. A marlin - spike. 
Sea - Hind., from Pori, pasmdi/r , — 
Roebuck, 

PASEI, PACEM, n.]». The name 
of a Malay State neiir tlie N.E. |>oint 
of Sumatra, at one time predoiinnant 
in thf>se regions, and recKoned, with 
IMalacca and Majapaliit (the capital of 
the Einjan* of Java), the three greatest 
cities of the Archi[)c*Uigo. It is ap- 
parently the hasrm of Marco Polo, 
who visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c, 1292. — “When you quit the kingdom 
of Forlec you enter u|x>n that of Baama. 
*rhi.s also is ao indoiKsudent kingdom, and 
the people have a language of their own ; 
but they are just like i>ea.st8, without laws 
or religion . " — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 9, 

1511. — “Next day we departed with the 
plunder of the captured vessel, which also 
we had with us ; we took our oonrso forward 
until we reached another port in the same 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Pane ; and anchoring in the said 
port we found at anchor there several 
Junks and ships from divers parts.” — Em- 
poli, p. 53. 

1553. — “ In the same manner be (Diogo 
Lopes) was received in the kingdom of 
Paoem . . . and as the King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of pepper • • . he 
did not think well to go forwer ... in 
case . . . they should ^ve news of hie 
coming at Mala^ those two ports of Pedir 
and Atoem being much fremiented by a 
mnltitude of ships that go toere lor car* 
goes.”— ifarrof, 11. iv. 81. 
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1726, -— ** Next to this and doee to the 
East>poiDt of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pail (or Paoem), which in old 
times, nen to Bfagapahit and Malakka, 
was one of the three (greatest cities of the 
East • . , but now is only a poor open 
villam with not more than 4 or 500 famiuea, 
dweinng in poor bamboo cottages." — Va- 
IfAiijn, (▼.) Sumatra, 10. 

1727. — ** And at PisMlig, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond* Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but not frequented, 
because of the treachery and bloody dispo- 
sition of the Natives.” — A, llaviiHon, ii. 125 ; 
£efl. 1744]. 

PAT,s. A can or iiot. Sea-Hind, 
from English. — Roebuck. 

PATACA, PATACOON, s. Ital. 
paUuxo; Proveno.. paiac; Port. piUiica 
AndpeUagdo; also used in MalayAlain. 
A term, formerly much diffused, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Littre con- 
nects it with an old French word 
ptUardy a kind of coin, “du rcvSte, 
origine inconnue.” But he a])pe/irs to 
have overlooked the explanation indi- 
4?ated by Volney (Voi/age m Eyypte^ 
Ac., ch. ix. note) that tlie name 
ahOXdka (nr corruptly hdtdka^ see also 
1>07BU S Eng. av.) was mven l>v the 
Araas to certain coins of this kind with 
a scutcheon on the reverse, the term 
meaning ‘father of the w'indow, or 
niche ’ ; the scutcheijn being taken for 
such an object. Similarly, the pillar- 
dollars are called in modern Egvpt 
aba medfa\ ‘ father of a cannon ’ ; and 
the Maria Theresa dollar ahii tera, 
‘ father of the bird.’ But on the Red 
Sea, where only the aunage of one 
particular year (or tlie modern imita- 
tion thereof, st.ill struck at Trieste 
from the old die), is accepted, it is 
aha nukd't^ ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
little points which mark the right issue. 

[1528.— “Each of the men engaged in the 
attack on Purakkat received no less than 
S(X)goId PattakB (ducats) as his share.”— 
Lttgan, Malabar, i. 329. 

[1650.— “And afterwards while Viceroy 
Dom Affonso Noronha ordered silver ctuns to 
bo made, which were patccoons (patecoea)." 
— Arch. Port, OruoU,, Fasc. ii. No. 54 of 
1569.] 

PATOH, s. “Thin pieces of cloth 
at Madras” (Indian Vocabulary^ 1788). 
Wilaon gives patch as a vul^r ab- 
breviation for Teliig. pach^emdamu^ 
particular kind of cotton cloth, 
generallv 24 cubits long and 2 broad •, 
two clotiiB joined together.' 


[1667. — “Pray if can procuer a good 
Pailenkeea bambo and 2 patch of ye miest 
with what colours you thinke hansome for 
my own wear, chrjckoloes and susaes (see 
860SIE).’*-In VnU, ffedga* JHarg, Hak. 
Boo. ii. cclxii.] 

PATOHAStE, PATGHEBBT, 
PABOHEBBT, s. In the Ben^ 

Presidency, before the general con- 
struction of ‘married quarters' by 
Government, patchar^e was the xiame 
applied in European corps to the 
cottages which used to form the 
quarters of married soldiers. The 
origin of the M*ord is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of ifind. pichch^hdrlf ‘ the rear,’ 
bei-ause the.se cot.tagas were in rear of 
the barracks. But ive think it most 
likely that fhe word w’as brought, 
with many othe.r ‘terms peculiar to 
the Britisli soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
ill use there, parcherry or patcherry^ 
w^hich represents the Tam. paxa^'skeri^ 
parat^-^ert, ‘ a Pariah village,’ or rather 
the outskirts of a town 

('f village where the Pariahs reside. 
Mr. Whitworth (s.v. Patcherry) says 
that “in S4:)me native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoys’ quarters, 
[lossibly because Pariah senoys bad their 
lamilies with them, while the higher 
castes left them at home.” He aoes 
not say whether Bombay or Madras 
sejxiys are in rjuestion. But in any 
case what he states confirms the origin 
aiHTilied to tin* Bengal Presidency term 
Patcharve. 

1747.— “Patcheree Point, mending Plat- 
forms and (junjwrts . . . (Pgsi.) 4 : 21 : 48.** 
—Accounts from Ft. St. ]hirid, under Feb. 
21. MS. R^'ords, in India Office. 

1 781 . — “ Ijours maLsoms (c. -k. -d. dea Pariat) 
sent des ciihutca ub un horn me pent k Mine 
eniror, et elles forroent de |>etib< villagea 
nu'on api^cHe Paretcheris.'* — Sonnc9\it, 
ed. 1782, i. 98. 

1878. — “ During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept for the side purpose of ^oing from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cleaning ^em.** 
— Report of Madras Municipality, p. 24. 

c. 1880. — “£x|)eri6nce obtained in 
Madras some years ago with roconstnioted 
parcherri^ and their effect on health, 
might be imitated t>ossihly with advantage 
in (Calcutta.”— hy Army Sanit^ 
ComimissUm, 

PATCHOULI, PATOH - LEAF, 
alao PUTOH and PUTOHA-LBAF, & 
In Bang. pachapOtj Decoani Hind. 
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paehoU. The latter are trade names 
oi the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint {Pogodemon patcnmLlyi 
Pelletier). It is supposed to be a culti- 
vated variety of Pogodenum Heyneaniu, 
Benthain^ a native of the Deccan. It 
is ill native gardens tbroiighoiit 

India, Ceyloi^ and the Malay laWds, 
and the dried dowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
sold in every oazar in Hindustan. The 
pacha-pdt is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as hair-scent by 
women, and especially for stuffing mat- 
tresses and laying among clothes as we 
use lavender. In a fluid form patchouli 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as a 
perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson's Nomenclature to be 
Bengali. Littr^ says the word vaiehouli 
ispaichey-elley^ ‘feuille de jiatchey' ; in 
what language we know not ; perhaps 
it is from Tamil pa^heha^ * green, 'and 
ildy ilaniy an aromatic perfume for the 
hair. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tamil 
paf^laty pa^^iiy ‘ green,' ilaiy ‘ leaf.'] 

1673. — NoUy that if the following Goods 
from Achetn hold out the following HiUeSy the 
Factor employied is no further responsible. 

• « . « « 

PaAeh Leaf, 1 Bahar Maundi 7 20 tear ." — 
Fryer, 20&, 

PATEOA, 8 . This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India fur a water- 
melon {(htrullus vulgarity Schrader ; 
Oucurbita CitrnlluSy L.). It is from the 
Ar. aUhattilch or alddttlkh. F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon. A 
pumpkin ; a ciicurbitaceoius plant.' 
We presume that this is not. merely 
the Px> common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature, both vulgar and .scientific, is 
universal (see A. De OandolUy Origive 
des Plantes cuUive'es), In Lane's 
Modem Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word buUeekh is rendered ex- 
plicitly ‘water-melon.' We have also 
in Spanish albadeca, which is given 
by Dozy and Eng. as ‘ esp^ce de 
melon ’ ; and we have French poMque, 
which we l>elieve always means a 
waterrmelodl De Candolle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cultiva^d in ancient l^pU and 
believes it to have been intimuced 
into the Graeco-Roman world about 


the beginning of our era; whilst 
carries it to Persia from India^ 
^whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, ^and 
then) to Greece, through the mednim 
of the Turks, and to Russia, through 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakan 
and Kazan.' 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish^ 
we should have supposed to have been 
Portuguese long before the Portuguese 
establishment in India ; yet the whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta ia 
inconsistent with this. In his Co/- 
Iwiuio XXXVI. the gist of the dialogue 
is that his visitor from Europe, Ruaiio, 
tells how he had seen what seemed a 
most beautiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
housekeeper recommended it, but on 
trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
stead of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that at Din, and in the Balagliat, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
but “thost^ others which the Portu- 
guese here in India call patecaa are 
<liute another thing— huge round or 
oval fruits, with black seeds — not 
sweet {duce) like the Portugal melons, 
but bland (mave\ most juicy and cool- 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
&c.'^ Both nnine and thing are repre- 
Simted as novelties to Ruano. Garcia 
tells him also that the Arabs and 
Persians will it batiec indiy i.e, nudon 
of India (F. Jolinson give.s ^bitttkh-i~ 
kindly the citrul' ; whilst in Persian 
hinduwana is also a word for water- 
melon) but that the real Indian 
country name was {calangari Mahr. 
kdlingary [perha}>s that known in the 
N.W.P. as kalinddy *a water-medon ’]). 
Ruano then refers to the budiecas of 
Castille of which he Imd heard, and 
queries if these were not the same as 
these Indian patecas, but Garcia sajra 
the^ arc quite different. All this is 
curious as implying that the water- 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1663 ; see CdloquioBy f. 
141 V. seqq.). 

[A friend who has Burnell's copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he nnda 
a note in the writing of the former on 
hateca: the Arabic term. Aa 

this is used all over India, water- 
melons must have been imported by 
the Mahotiimedans.** I believe it to 
be a mistake that the word is iu iisa 
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all over India. I do not think the 
word is ever used in Unper India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in eitner Shakespear 
or Fallon. [Platts gives: A. 

8.m. The melon (jbkaTOi7«a) ; thewater- 
melon, OwurbiUi eitruUuHj The most 
common word in the N.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. tarbOZf whilst the 
uiusk-melon is Pers. kharh&za. And 
these words are so rendered from the 
Ain respectively by Blochinaiin (see 
his E.T. i. 66, “melons, . . water- 
melons,’’ and the original i. 67, “A:/iar- 
b}iza. . . tarhnz^'). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, we find lx>th 
these words interpreted in F. Johnson 
as “water-melon. And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Slav 
tongues arhuz and in Mod. Greek 
iraproiVrta, the first as well as the last 
probably from the Turkish hdrpilZy 
which nas the same meaning, for this 
hard k is constantly dropt in modern 
pronunciation. — H. Y.] 

We append a valuable note on this 
from Prof. Robertson-Smith ; 

“fl) The classical form of the Ar. 
word is bittikh. BiUtlkh is a widely- 
spread vul^rism, indeed now, I fancy, 
universal, for I don’t think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced 
with an i. 

“f2) The term, according td the 
law-lKjoks, includes all kinds of melons 


{Lane ) ; but practically it is ^plied 
(certainly at hjast in Syria and Egypt) 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adjective. 
Thus “the wild hittikh^' is the colo- 
cynth, and with other adjectives it 
may be used of very various ciicur- 
bitaceouB fruits (see examples in Dozy’s 


“(6) The biblical form w ahattikh 
{e,g. Numbers xi. 5, where the fi.V. 
has ‘melons’). But this is only the 
‘ water-melon ’ ; for in the Mishna it 
is distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latter being named by a mere 
transcription in Hebrew letters of the 
Greek /AifXoir^vuv, Low justly con- 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, for their name only differs 
slightly) got the sweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they have an old and probably tnie 
Semitic word. For hattikh Syriac has 
indicating that in literary 
Awic the a has been changed to i, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thns popular pronunciation seems 


always to have kept the old form, 
as popular usage seems always to have 
us^ the wora mainly in its old 
Sj^ific meaning. The Bible and the 
Mishna suffice to refute Hehn’s mw 

i of the introduction of the water-melon 
rom India). Old Kimhi, in his AfiSUdf, 
illustrates the Hebrew wal'd by the 
Spanisli hvdieeae.** 

1598. — . . ther in an other sort like 
Melone^ called Fatecas or or 

MkIom of InttUif which are outwardlie of a 
darke vreene colour ; inwardlie white with 
V>lacke kernels ; they are verie waterish and 
hard to byte, and so moyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, but 
yet verie sweet and vorie cold and fresh 
meat, wherefore manic of them are eaten 
after dinner to coolo men/*— Lhudi<»ten, 97 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 35]. 

c. 1610.— “Toute la cami^ogne est cou- 
verte d*arbres fruitiers ‘. . . et d’arbres de 
coton, de quantity de melons et de pat<M|nOB, 
qui sont espbee de citrouillcs de prodi^euse 
grosseur. . . de Lamlt ed. 1679, 

i. 286 ; [Hak. 6oc. i. 399, and sec i. 33]. 

„ A few {tfiges later the word is 
written Pasteques.— 301 ; [Hak. Soo. 
i. 417]. 

[1663. — ^'Pateques, or water-melons, ore 
in 'great abundance nearly the whole year 
round: but those of Mhi are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever 
found good, it is among the wealthy people, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much care and expense.” — Bernier, od. 
Constable, 250.] 

1673,— “From hence (Klephanta) we sailed 
to the Putarhoes, a Garden of Melons (Pn- 
taoho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Kats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bomltaim,** — Fryer, 76. 

PATEL, POTAIL, s. The head- 
man of a village, having general 
control of village affairs, and forming 
the medium of coinniunication with 
the officers of Government. In Mahr. 
‘patll, Hind. pofeZ. The most probable 
etym. seems to l>e from Mahr. 
‘a roll or register/ Skt. — Hind.pofto. 
Tlie title is more particularly current 
in territories that are or have been 
subject to the Mahrattas, “ and appears 
to be an essentially Manitbi wor^ 
being used as a respectful title in 
addreasing one of that nation, or a 
Sfidra ill general” {IVUaon). The 
office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gangetic Provinces, 
but besides its use in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a Hinauatani 
word, though M&nigw (see MOHfiQABy 
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(ManiyakAram^ adhikdrl (see ABIGAR), 
occ*. are awropriate synouyiua in Tamil 
ana M alaW districts. 

[1535. TanadaxB bo^n to come 
io and give in tbeir subinieaion, bringing 
with them all the patels (pateis) and rontera 
with their payments, which they paid to 
the Governor," who ordered fresh records 
to be prepared .” — Cmttoy Dec. IV. Bk. ix. 
ch. 2 (description of the commoncemeut of 
Portuguese rule in Bassein). 

[1614. — ** I perceive that you are troubled 
with a bad commodity, wherein the desert 
of Patell and the rest api3eareth.’* — Foster, 
Letters, ii. 281.1 

1804.— “Tho Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
the usual style of a jMalirathi patel. keep.s 
a band of plunderers for his own profit and 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
does not pay for the horsc.s, bullocks, and 
articles plunderc<i, he shall t»e hanged also.” 
— WdUngtom, March 27. 

1809. — “ . . . PattelB, J»r headmen.” — 
lAffrd Vatevtia, i. 415. 

1814. — “At the settling of the 
buikdee, they i>ay their projiortion of the 
village as.sessment to government, and then 
dispose of their gtain, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable to the patell.” — 
Forbes, Or. Mevi. li, 418; |2nd ed. ii. 44 j. 

1819. T.he pre.se nt system of Police, :is 
far as relates to tho villagers may easily bo 
kept up ; but I doubt whether it is enough 
that the village e^tabliHlunc-nt >kj umin- 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam- 
lutdar. The PotaiPa reftf>ectabilily and 
influence in tho village nm-<t bo kept up.”— 
EtphinstoHe, in ii. 81. 

1820. — “ 'Die Patail holds his office direct 
of Government, under a written obligation 
. . . which specifies hi.s duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to; and his }>eri pi Mites, and the tpianlity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.^* 
— T. Coats, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Soc. iii. 183. 

1823. — “The heads of the family . . . 
have purchased tlio office of Potaib or 
headman.” — Ma/rofm, Cential Indtu, i. 99. 

1820.— “The potail offered me a room 
in his own house, and I very thankfully 
accepted it .” — Pandurang Uarl, ed. 187/, 
p. ; [ed. 1873, ii. 45}. 

1861. — “This affected humility wa.s in 
fact one opreat moans of effacting his eleva- 
tion. When at Pwmah he (Madhajec Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to be called 
. ."’—Fraser, MU. Mem. of Skinner, 

i.33. 

1870. — “The Potail accented for the 
revenue collec^'ons, receiving tho perquisites 
and percentages, which wore the accus- 
tomea dues of the office .*’ — Systems of Lmd 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

PATNA, ii.p. The chief citv of 
^har ; and the representative of the 


Palibatkra {Pdtaliputra) of the Greeks* 
Hind. PaitafiOj “ the city.” [See 

quotation "from D'Anville undiT 

ALUlHABAD.] 

1586. — “From Bannaras I wont to 
Patenaw downe the riuer of Ganges. . . • 
Patenaw is a very long and a great townc. 
In times past it was a kingdom, hut now 
it is vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great 
Mogor. ... In this towne there is a trade 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they carry from hence to fiengala 
and India, very much Opium, and other 
commodities.” — It. Fitch, in JIakl. ii- 388. 

1616.— “ a most R|>aciou8 and 

fruitful Province, but more properly to be 
ualled a kingdom, which hath two very 
large Provinces within it, Purb (see 
POORUB) and Patan, the one lying on 
the east, and tho other on tho west side of 
tho River Ganges.” — Teny, ed. 1665, p. 357. 

[1650. — “Patna is one of tho largest 
towns in India, on the margin of the Ganges, 
on Its we.stom sitie, and it is not leas than 
two rtjM in length.” — Toomier, ed. ButU 
i. 121 .vy.J 

1673. — “ Williom lAUigkam ... in 
Sujierintendent over all tho Fiictorios on tho 
mist of CoromandA, as far a.s the Bay of 
Bengala, and up Huygly River . . . vi/.. 
Fori St. (JeoTfjt', alias Sfadrras, Pettipofee, 
MecUapatua, Oundftre. Mirla/xtitoh, BaidJtore, 
Benqala, liuggly, t'ast/e Boz^ur, Pattanaw.*’ 
- ' Frper, 38. 

1726, -“ If you go higher up tho Ganges 
to the .V. VV. you come to the great and 
famous trading city of Pattena, capital of 
tho Kingdom of Bohar, and the residence of 
the Viec-roy,”- i^atentfjn, v. 161. 

1727. ■ -“Patana is tho next Town fre- 
quented by Kurojje.nns . . for Baltpetro 
and raw Silk. It ppfxJiices also tio much 
Opium, that it serve.s ail the Countries in 
India with that ciunniodity."—/! . ilanUHon, 
li, 21 ; [cd. 1714 J. 

PATOLA, H. CVinare.so and Malaya 1. 
pattuda, ‘a silk-clotli.* lii the fourth 
nuotation it is rather iiii.sapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (see COMBOY). 

1516. — “ Coloured cottoas and silks which 
tho Indians cull patola. ’* —/Iar6o/ia, 184. 

1522.—“. . . Patoloa of silk, which are 
cloth.s made at Cambaya that are highly 
prized at Maluca.” — Correa, Lendus, ii. 2, 714. 

li>45. — “ . . . homems . . . enchachados 
corn patolaa de soda ” — Pinio, ch. clx. 
{Cogan, p. 219). 

1552.— “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and l>olow it they are clothed with 
suk and cotton which they call patolaa.*'— 
Custanheda, ii. 78. 

[1606. - “ Pattala.** — BMvfood, Letter 
Book, 74.1 

1614.—“. . . PatoUaa.’. . in 

Pmxhae, i. 530. 
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^PATTAHAK; PATIHAB, &c. 

This word has two senses : 

A A fouOrunner, & courier. Iii 

this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese. 

b. A kind of latecn-rigged ship, 
with one, two, or three masts, common | 
on the west coast. This sense seems 
to he comparatively modern. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
kani path-nidr^ ‘a courier.’ C. P. 
Brown, however, says that mtta-mar^ 
applied to a vessel, is Malay ai. simiify- 
ing “ goose-wing.” Moleswortli’s M ahr» 
Diet, gives hotri vaieindri and phate- 
mdti lor *‘a sort of swift-sailing vessel, 
AfHittymary” with the etym. “tidinga- 
hringer.” Patia is ‘tidings,’ hut Uie 
second part of the word so derived is 
not clear. Sir. J. M. Campbell, who 
is very accurate, in the Bo, Gazetteer 
writes of the veastl as pdiiitidr, though 
identifying, as we have done, Iw^th 
uses with pathmetr, ‘ courier.* The 
Moslem, he says, WTite phaterMfri 

f uasi fath-mdry ‘snake of victory’ (/)• 
The Madras GIosh, gives Mai. pafUi- 
mdriy Tam. pdttimdr^ from pafdry Hind. 

* tidings ’ (not in Platts), man, Mahr. 

* carrier.’] According to a note in 
Xotes and Extrad.% No. 1 (Madriw, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft. St. Geo. 
Consultation of July 4, 1673, Pafta- 
mar is therein used “ f<ir a native 
veasel on the (k)ronuindel Coast, 
though now confined to the WesteYn 
<’oast.” We suspect a mis;ipjuvhcnsion. 
For in the following entry we have, 
no doubt that the ]iareiitht*Ueal gloss 
is wrong, and that rouritrs are meant; 

“ A letter sent to the Pre*-i(lcnt and 
Councell at Snrratt by a Pair of Pattamars 
(native craft) express. , . nt. No. ii. 

p. 8. [On this word see further Sir H. Yule's 
note on Linsrhi/Un, Hak. Sue. ii. 165.] 


a.— 


15.52.“““ . . . But Lorenfo de Brito, seeing 
things come to such a pass that certain 
CapUiins of the King (of Cauanor) with 
troops chased him h* the he wrote 

to the Viceroy of the position in which ho 
was by Patamares, who are men that make 
groat journeys by land.”—i>s liarros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Correa, 
Lendas, s.g. III. i. 108, 149, Ac. 

1598.—“. . . There are othera that are 
called Patamarea, which some onlie for 
Messengers or Posta, to oarie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot tnivaile by eea.*’— 

78 i [Hak. 8oo. i. 260, and see u. 165]. 


1606.—“ The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
teouur told that the Qovemor was a friend 
to tts only in shew, wishing the PortugalU 

in our roome; for we did no (rood in. the 

Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy. . . ,**-^Honer Hawes, in 
Pnrehas, i. 605. 


[1616.— “The Patamar (for so in this 
country they call poor footmen that are 
letter-bearers). . . ^Foster, LeUen, iv. 
227.] 

1666. — “Tranquebar, qui est eloigns! de 
Saint Thom4 de cinq joum^es d’nn^urier 
h pi6, qu’on appellc Patamar. '— ▼. 


1673. — “ After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) fnjm Fort ’Ht, George 
made us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon."— /rytv, 36. 

[1684. — “ The Pattamars that went to 
Codaloor by reason of the deepness of the 
Rivers were forced tt> Return. . . — 

Pringle^ !>kirg Ft, St. Geo, Ist ser, iii. 1^.] 
1689.— “A Pattamar, i,e. a Fo<jt Mes- 
senger, is generally employ’d to carry them 
(letters) to the remotest Bounds of fho 
Empire." — Ovington, *251. 

1705. — “ Un Patemare qui est un homme 
du Fai.«» ; e’est ce q\ie nous appellons un 
expr^fl. . . ." — LuKder, 43. 

1758.—*^ Yesterday returnedf a Pattamar 
or express to our .lew merchant from Aleppo, 
by the way of the Desert. . . — Im, 2l>7. 

c. 1760. — “ Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a cniiatnut intcrcotirse preserved, 
not only V>y .sea . . . but by Pattamars, or 
R>ot-messenger3 overland."— ft i. 119. 
This is the last instance wo have met of the 
word in this .sense, whicb is now cjuite un- 
known to Englishmen. 


b- 

1600.— *•. . . Escrevia que hum barco 
pcqiieno. dos quo chamam patamares, se 
metcria. Ae/cena, Vida do P, F. 

Xavier, 185. 

[18*22. — “ Al>out 12 o’clock on the same 
night they embarked in Paddimars for 
CUHjhin."— Ft/tern I'rars, 206.] 

A description of the Patamdra, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye’s 
paper on Tudiau coasting vessels, in voL i, 
of the /f. .!?. Nth:. JoHrriat, 

1860. — “ Among the vessels at anchor lie 
the dowa (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamarea of Malabar, and the dhoneys 
(see DONEV) of Coromandel ’’—Tettnenf’x 
I Vrglon, ii. 103. 


PATTELLO, PATELLEE, a. A 

large riat-l>ottonied l>oat on the Gan^ ; 
Hind, pafeld. [Mr. Grierson ^vea 
among the Behar boats “ the pateli or 
pataili, also called in Saran kairdy on 
wHich the boards forming the sides 
overlap and are not joined ed^ ta 
edge,” with an illustration uEhdr 
Peasant Lifsy 42).] 
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[imo.— ‘'The PaMla: th« boat* that 

com* down from Pittana with Saltpaatar or 

other goods, built of an Exceeding Strength 
and are very Aatt and burthensome.** — Yule, 
Hedges' Diiry^ Hak. Soc. ii. 16.] 

1^5. — **We came to a great Oodowne, 
where . . . this Nabob^s S(m has laid in a 
vast quantity of Sal^ here we found divers 
great PatellOf taking in their lading for 
Pattana.”— -/6td. Jan 0 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 176]- 

1860.—** The Patelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a ve^ laivo, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy -looking 
piece of rusticity of probably . . . about 
35 tons burthen ; but occasionally they may 
bo met with double this sir.e.’* — Co/e^icorthg 
irpanty Ruml Life in Bengal^ p. 6. 

PAULIST, n.j). The Jesuits were 
commonly so called in India because 
their houses in that country were 
formerly always dedicated to St. Paul, 
the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern re-establishment in India. 
They are still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especially by those who doii^t like 
them. 

c. 1567. — ** . . . e vi sorto asaai Ghioae doi 
padxi di San Paulo i quali fanno in quet 
luoghi gran profitto in conuertire quei 
popoli.’* — Fedepii i, in RamvsiOf iii. 390. 

1623,—** I then went to the College of the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, like 
that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at almost 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolistithan by that of Jesuits."— P. della 
Valle, April 27 ; [iii. 135J. 

c. 1650.—** The Jesuits at Goa are known 
by the name of Panlifta; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Pai:l, 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Comer-Caps, as 
in “Burope, but only a certain Bonnet, re- 
sembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.*'— Ta«mi«r, E.T. 77; [ed. Ball, 
i. 197]. 

1672.—** There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. . . Ba/- 
daeus, Germ,, p. 110. In another passage 
this author says they were called PauUits 
because they were first sent to India by 
Pope Paul ill. But this is not the correct 
reqMn. 

1678.—** St. Paul's was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa. from whence thi^ 
receive the name Pauliattni."— FVysr, 150. 

[1710.— Bee quotation under COBRA DE 
CiPBLLO.l 

1760. — ** The Jesoita who are better 
known in India by tne appellation of 
PanBtfci* itifos their head obuteb and oon« 
veniol^ Paul's in Ooa«"— Urose, i 


PAUlSdlW^V, 8 . L kind^ 
of Ixiat used on the rivers of Ben^ ; 
like a large dingy (q*v.X with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatdi, a mast and 
four oara Beng. panA end panstd. 
[Mr. Grierson (Peasant LifSy 43) de- 
scribes the paw/dhl as a lioat with a 
round bottom, but which goes in 
shallow water, and gives an illustra- 
tion.] 

[1757. — “ Ho w.'is then beckoning to his 
servant that stiHid in a Ponsy above the 
Gaut."— .1, Grant, Account of the Loss of 
Calcutta, od. by Col. Temple, p. 7.] 

c. 1760. — “ Ponsways, Guard-boats." — 
Grose (Glossary). 

1780.— ** The Paunohways are nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with this difference, that the greatost 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower." — Hodges, 39-40. 

1790. — “ Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, and when 
every ho)ie forsook him the bwt floated 
into the harbour of Masu1i[)atam."— Ca/cufftc 
Monthly Reeitir, i. 40. 

1823.—**. . . A panchway, or passage- 
boat . . . was a very characteristic and 
interesting vessel, large and broad, sbai^ed 
like a snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
the middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches. . . ed. 1844, i. 21. 

1860. — ** . , , You may suppose that 1 
engage neither pinnace nor bujra (see 
BuIMlEBOW), but that comfort and 
economy are sufficiently obtained by hiring 
a small hkonliya (see BOLIAH) . . . w'bat 
is wore likely at a fine weather season like 
this, a small native ponsdee, which, with a 
douUe set of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker l>oat." — (?. Grant, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 10 [with an illustration]. 

PAWL, s. Hind, pdl, [Skt patfUa, 
*a roof’]. A small tent with two light 
poles, and steep .sloping aides ; no 
walls, or ridge-pole. 1 believe the 
statement * no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is difficult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and 
especially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldmy. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply. 
The Bhooldany is not eascntiallv 
different from the pawl, hut is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madras Oloss, 
defines a paal as *‘a small tent with 
two light poles, a ridge bar, and steep 
sloping sides ; the walls, if any, are 
very snoi^ often not more than fl 
inches high. Sometimes a seteid 
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ridge aVoYo oarrieg tt second roof over 

the first ; this makes a common fllioot* 
ing tent.^ Mr. G. R. Dampier writes : 

These terms are, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N. W. P. Shold&lT gener- 
ally means a servant’s tent, a sort of 
tente tTaJbri^ with very low sides : the 
sides are generally not more than a 
foot high ; there are no doors only 
flaps at one end. Pal is generally 
used to denote a sleepiiig tent for 
Europeans ; the roof slopes on both 
sides from a ImigitudinaL ridge-pole ; 
the sides are much higher than in the 
aholdari, and there is a door at one 
end ; the fly is almost invariably 
single. The Raoti (see BOWTEE) is 
incorrectly used in some places to 
denote a sleeuing pal ; it- is, properly 
ST>eaking, I nelieve, a larger tent, of 
tiie same kind, but with doors in the 
side, not at the end. In .some parts 
I have found they use the word pal 
as (Miuivaleni to sholdari and biltsm 
(? beU-tenty] 

1785. — “ Where is the groat quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles ? ^ — Tippo^ 9 
L^^UerSy p. 49. 

1793. — There were not, I believe, more 
than two snial) Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from VfSkUm.**-^-JtirkpatricJt's AV/xtu/, p. 118. 

[1809. — *‘Tho shops which comf>ose the' 
Basars, are mostly tornie<i of blankets or 
coarse cloth stretched over a Vtaintx>o, or 
some other stick for a ridge-p^>lo, supi^orted 
at either end by a forked stick fixed in the 
ground. These habitations are called pals." 
— Brought/iH^ Ijettprg, ed. 1892, p. 20.] 

1827. — “ It would perhaps be worth while 
to record . . . the materiel and personnel 
of my camp equipment ; an humble captain 
and 'sii^le man travelling on the most 
economical principles. One double-poled 
tent, one routee (see BOWTEE), or small 
tent, a p 41 or Hervhnta’ tent, 2 elephants, 6 
•camels, 4 horses, a pmy, a buggy, and 24 
servants, besides mahouts, serwilns or camel- 
driven, and tent pitchers/’ — Afaiufy, JqwvuU 
tffa Tour in India, [Srd od, p. 8]. We may 
note that this » an absurd exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even seventy-five years 
since, would have characterised tno march of 
a ** humble captain travelling on economical 
prineiplee,*’ or any one under the position of 
a highly -placed civilian. Captain Mundy 
must have been enormously extravagant. 

[1849.—“. . . we breakfasted merrily 
under a punl (a tent without walls, just like 
two cards leaning against each otheri.” — 
ATn. MaeJbenzia, Z^itn the Miaion, ii. 141.] 

PAm 8. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind pdn^ from Ski. jporncs 
2x 


It 19 8 North Indian term, and ia 
^nerally used for the combination of 
bet^, areca-nut, lime, &c., wUch is 
politely offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which intimates 
the termination of the visit. This is 
more fully termed pawn-BOopuie 
[Skt. mpriya, * pleasant,’] is 
Hind, for areca). “These leaves are 
not vsed to bee eaten alone, but 
because of their bittemesse they are 
eaten with a certaine kind of fruit, 
which the Malabars and PortugobUe 
call Arecca, the Oiuturates and /Iccanipts 
Suparija, . . (In Purchas, ii. 1781). 

1616. — “The King giving mee many good 
words, and two pieces of his Pawns out of 
his IMsh, to eato of the same’he was eating. 

. . T. in Parckasy i. 576 ; [Hak. 

Sue. ii. 4.53]. 

[1623. — . . a plant, whose leaves re- 
semble a Heart, calrd here pan, but in other 
tiarts of India, Betle.”— f . della Valle, Hak. 
SiHS. i. 36.] 

1673. ... it is the only Indian enter- 

tainment, commonly called etiWH/*— Fryer, 
p. 140. 

3 R09. — “-On our departure pawn and roses 
were presented, but we were spared the 
atiary which is every way detestable." — 
Ld, Vafentia, i. 101. 

PAWNEE, s. Hind, pant, ‘ water.’ 
The -word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian compound names, such 
as bilayutee pawnee, ‘soda-water,’ 
brandy -pawnee, Khush-bo pawnee (for 
European scents^ &c., &c. An old 
friend, Gen. J, T. Boileau, RE. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric theme dptarop pip CBwp, 
or the Thaletic one Apx^ ^ 'tup xdprtop 

{/Bu)p ! 

*' Pftni kua, panl t&l ; 

Pani ata, (>aDl dal ; 

P&ni b%h, p&nl ramua ; 

P&ni Ganga, pan! Juran& ; 

Phni hausta, p^nl rota ; 

Paul iagtS, ptol sots ; 

P&ni Mp, pan! m& ; 

Bar& n&m P&ni k& ! " 

Thus rudely douc into English : 

“ Thou, Water, stor’at our Wells and Tanks, 

Thou finest Gunga’s, Jumna's banks ; 
Thou Water, seudest doily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 
Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou. Water, 

Thou, water, wokJat, thou, Water, 
steepest; 

—Father, Mother, in thee bleat,— 

Hail, 0 glorious element ! " 
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PAW»BB» KALLA, s. Hind. 
hdlA i.e, * Black Water’; the 

name of aiead which natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 
penal settlements beyond it. ‘‘ Hindu 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called thaJt the 
kU& p&nL I think they used to 
assert that they lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name as the 
ocean, — or possibly they believed it 
to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartta” {Note by Li.-GoL J, M. 
Tfotter). 

1823. — **An Baent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheetoo ** (a famous Pind&rl 
leader), **told me he raved continually 
about Kala Panes, and that one of his 
followers assured him when the Pindarry 
chief slept, he used in his dreams to rei^eat 
these dreaded words aloud.”— jSiV J. Mai- 
eobm, Oentral India (2nd ed.), i. 446. 

1833.-><<Kala Pany, dark water, in allu- 
akm to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Natives to express transportation. Those in 
the interior picture the place to be an island 
of a very dreadful description, and full of 
vudevolent beings, and covered with snakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals. “^MaekiTUoth, Acc. qf the Tribe of 
Eamcoriei, 44. 


PATEN- OH AUT, n.p. The 
Gauntry on the coast beloW the Qhauts 
or passes leading up to the table-land i 
of the Deccan. ’ It was applied usually | 
on the west coast, but the expreiwon 
(kmoHc Fapen-ghaut is also pretty | 
Iraquent, as applied to the low country | 
of flladra on the east side of the ] 
Peninsula, from Hind, and Mahr. qhdi, 
combined with Pers. jxfin, ‘below.’ 

S it is generally used as equivalent to 
'alaghdi, ‘^but some Musatnians seem 
to dmw the distinction that the Payln- 
is nearer to the foot of the QUmb 
than the Tidaghht” {Le Fanu, Man. 
q^iSslm, ii. 3d8>] 


-“Bnt (*Asam Klu(n) found that 
having plac-^ 

and hsggim in the fort , 

dsdkn of dmrsiidlnir tiw PAvfa-ebAt.’ — 
AW I Mam Uh^ in 

1784* — “Paaca and friandahip . . . be- 
twean the aaid CMDsany and dia Nabob 
Snliaa Ba^naiMr, and thair bnlanda 
aadrallia^ nirtfanJarly fnotndiag therein t)ia 
garfahaoi tV^^aad fftavaoeota, who ara 


Carnatic Papea 0]uuit.*’-~7Vmty qf Mvn-f 
golort^ iu Mnnro'e Nanr., 252. 

1785. — “You write that the Buropeau 
taken prisoner in the PAjen-ghaut . . . 
being skilled in the mortar practice, you 
propose converting him to the faith. . . . 
It u known (or understood).”-— A<«efv of 
Tippoo^ p. 12. 

PAZEND, s. See for ^meaning of 
this term 8.v. Pahlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (See also quotation from 
Mafudl under latter.) 


PEOUL, PIKOL, s. Malay and 
Javanese •^ul, ‘a man’s load.’ It is 
applied as the Malay name of the 
Clrineae weight of 1(X) katis (see 
CATTY), called by the Chinese them- 
selves Bhih, and— 133i^lb. aooird. An- 
other authority states that the shih is 
= 120 kin or katu, whilst the 100 kin 
weight is called iu Chinese fan. 

15.54.— In China 1 tael weighs 7^ tanga 
larlns of silver, and 16 taels -'1 cat4 (see 
CATTY) ; 100 cat4s^l plco^ U5 taigas of 
silver weigh 1 mar^ and therefore 1 pieo 
=133j^ arratels (see BOTTLE). NnitfS, 


,, ‘*And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cnUet and plcos and taeUf 
provisions as well as all other things.”— 
Ibid, 42. 


1613. — “Bantam pepper vngarbled . . . 
was worth here at our oomming tenne Tayes 
the PeccuU which is one hundred oattees, 
making one hundred thirtie pound RngliaK 
subtill. ” — Saru, in PurcAos, i. 869. 

[1616.— “The wood we have sold at divers 
pnoes from 24 to 28 mas per PiooU.” — 
Potter^ Lettenr iv. 259.] 


PEDIE, n.p. The name of a port/ 
and State ox the north coast of 
Sumatra. Barros says that, before 
the establishment of Malacca, Pedir 
was the greatest and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a place of no. consequence. 

1496.— It is named as Patar in the Eoteirp* 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
infonoation. flee p. 113. 

1510. — “We took a junk and went to- 
wards SumatiB, to a city called PldiT. . . . 
In this country there grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of long pepper which m 
called ilfofcipa . • . in this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Ck&u.”— YortAsme, 233. 

1511. — “And having anchored before the 
seid Pedir, the Oaptam Qenend (Albeqtyu^ 
que) sent for me, and told me that I ilmald 
go artore to mum the di^XMdtkui Of the 
people « • . and so 1 went ashore in the 
•fenii^ the Oepml thus aandlag me fete 
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learned scholar. The tree is ^culiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the ioints of the masonry, 
which becomes tnus penetrated hy the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a (jactation below. ** 1 
remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among Hindu- 
ized Sikhs, that they often say Pvpal 
ho jdtd huh (* I am going to the 
Peepul Tree ’), to express ^ 1 am going 
to say inv prayers. ” (Li.-Col. John 
TroUer.) (See BO-TEEE.) 

c. 1650 . — ^*His soul quivered like a pipal 
leaf .*' — Rdmduana of Tulsi Dds^ by Groicst 
(1878), ii. 25. 

(c. 1590.— “In this place an arrow struck 
Sn Kiahn and buried itself in a pipal tree 
on the banka of the iSarsuti.'* — Atrif ed. 
Jarrettf ii. 246.] 

1806. — “Au aortir du village un pipal 
glhre sa t^te maiestuouso. . . . iSa nom- 
breuse posterity I'entouro au loin sor la 
plaine, telle qu'une arm^e de g^ans qui 
entrelacent fratemellement lours bras in- 
formes.*' — Haafner^ i. 149. This writer 
seems to mean a banyan. 'Vhopfepul docs 
not drop roots in that fashion. 


elliptically for the tombs of such per- 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctitj^ ; and it ina^r ht 
remarked that wau (or IPely as it is 
often written), ImdKnzdda^ S)kaikhf and 
Marabout (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical way in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary re- 
spectively. We may add tliat NabU 
(Prophet) is used in the same fashion. 

[1609.— See under NUGOURCOTE. 

[1623. — “ Within the Mesquita (aee 
MOSQUE) ... is a kind of little Pyramid 
of Marble, and this they call Pir, that is 
Oldy which they say is et^uivalont to Holy ; 
I imagine it the Sepulchre of some one of 
their Sect accounted such.” — P. defta Vall^^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 69.J 

1665. — “ On the other side was the Garden 
and the chaml>ers of the Miillah.s who with 
great convenieucy aud delight spend their 
lives there under the shadow of the miracu- 
lous Sanctity of this Pire, which they are not 
wanting to celebrate t Hut as I am always 
very unhappy on such occasioiis, ho did no 
Miracle that’ day upon any «)f the .sick.*’ — 
/i/ratVr, 133; {ed. Von$Uthlfy 415]. 


1817.— “In the second ordeal, an excava- 
tion in the ground ... is Ailed with a 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned ; bis innocence, if he escaftes un- 
hurt.** — Mill (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826. — “A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peopul-tree, a short way 
otf, where he appeared busy about some- 
thing, I could not well make out what.”— 
PoMlwranff Uari, 26 ; [ed. 1873, i. 36, read- 
ing Paepal]. 

1836. — “It is not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made made war, and 
peace has been settled, to remain in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
Jree. Let not Younger Brother theretero 
allow the English to remain in his country.” 
—Letter from Court of China to Court of 
Ava, See Fufe, Mission to Awty p. 265. 

1854. — “Je ne puis passer sous silence 
deux beaux arbres . . . ce sont lo peupUer 
d*lnde k laiges feuilles, arbre repute sacr€. 

• . .**—P<dlegoiXy Siam, i. 140. 

1861.- 

“ . . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 
Shall shield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
' a dirge I 

And Caryota drop her iearlike store | 
Of beads ; whilst over all slim Casuarine 
Points upwards, with her brancblets ever 

To tSal^remasning Rest where Night and 
Tears are o'er.** 

Barracipore Parif \Uh Nov. 1861. 


$. Fere, pir^ a Mahommedari 
Kmltia But the word is used 


Saint or 


1673.—“ Hard by this is a Peer, or Bury- 
ing place of one of the Prophets, being a 
goodly monument.” — AVv'*r, 210. 

1869. — “(Jortains plrs sont tellement 
renomm^s, qu’aiasi qu'ou le verra plus loin, 
le pouplo a donnd leiirs noms aux mois 
limaire.s on se tronvent pinches les tetes 
ijm’on cel^brc on leur honnonr.”— Grurci’a cfe 
Tass^y Hel. Musuhn. p. 18. 

Thft following are examphis of the 
parallel u.se of the words named ; 

Wali: 

1841. — “The highest part (of Hertnon) 
crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end.”— /tefttVwon, Biblical Ii*>sfarchfSy iii, 173. 

„ “ In many of the villages of Sjrria 

the Traveller will oltserve small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted ^ the crescent. These 
are the so-called Wells, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.'* — Batd^kfr*s Egypt, 
Eng. cd. Pt. i. 150. 

Imamzada; 

1864.— “We rode on for three farsakha, 
or fourteen mileii, more to another Imidl* 
zidah, called lOJsh^gM. . . .‘^--Eastwiek, 
Three Years' Jtmdence in Persidy ii. 46. 

1883. — “The few villsges . . . have 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-trees and stunted mill* 
berries, and the inevitable ImamsadelUk'**^ 
Col. Beretford LmdPs liinerm Notes qf 
Route Surveys in N. Persia in IfiA oind 
Proe. H.Q.S. (N.S.) v. 78, 
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Bktikk: 

1817.—'* Near lihe ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the aonth, u a tomb called 
'Shrtkll Daond,* atanding on an aj^rent 
round hill like a barrow/*— /r6y and Manila, 
Traveli in ISgtfP^, tc.j 304. 

NaU: 

1866. — '* Of all the pointa of interest 
about Jerusalem, none perbam gains so 
much from an actual visit to Valeatine os 
the lofty-peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west comer of the table-land. ... At 
present it bears the name of Nebi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition — now perpetuated by a moscjue and 
tomb— that here lies buried the prophet 
Samuel." — Stanley* » PaUstinti 165. 

So also Nabi-ytinui at Nineveh ; and see 
HMrMimaa in De Saulcy, ii. 73. 

PEGU, n.p. The name which we 
give to the Kingdom which formerly 
existed in the DelU of the Irawadi, Vo 
the city which was its capital, and to 
the British province which ixcupie.s 
its place. The Burmese name is Bag6. 
This name belongs to the Talaiikg 
language, and is popularly alleged to 
mean ‘conquered by stratageiu/ to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Pegn, as in many other cases of 
our geographical nomenclature, appears 
to come through the Malays, who call 
it Paigfi, The first Europ^n mention 
that we know of is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco-7iia; but Fra Mauro, who i 
probably derived this name, with much | 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the cxiu?t 
Malay form Paigu. Nikitin ^c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his trans- 
lator into Englisli, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499), The Roteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has PegUo, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kdfir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
OAFPSB). Varthema (1510) has Pego, 
and Qiov. da Empoli (1514) PecU; Bar- 
hoea, (1516) a^iti Paygu; but Pegu 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Bacroa, and so paasea to us. 

1496. — ‘'Pe|[do is a land of Christinnv, 
and the King is a Chriitian ; and' they are 
aH white like ua. This King can anemble 
29,000 fighting men, t.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants; 
here it all the muric in the world . . . and 
on the main land he has many mhies and 
much gold, to that for 10 onustdot yon can 


buy aa much gold aa will fetch 26 in 
Osleout, and there it much lac Uacra) and 
benaoin* . . /'— /Zofetro, 112. 

1606.— “Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ^pe ; one from 
Part with a rich cargo of lac {laare), benaoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood ; and they embarked on the 
shi^s with their people, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves."— Cbrr«a, i. 611. 

1514. — “l*hen there is Pech, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
Imoni (? *di linoni eper/etli rubini,* perhaps 
should be * di buoni o perfetti ') and perfe^ 
rubies, and these in great plenty ; and they 
are fine men, tall and well limbed and 
stout; as of a race of giants. . . — 

Empoli, 80. 

[1516.— ‘^Peigu." (See under BUBKA).] 

1541. *-“ Bagou." (See under PEK1M0.) 

1542. — “. . . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, via. 
from Peguu to the said Port of Malaqn^ 
from the Island of Camatra and from within 
the Straits. . . . — TUolo of the Fortreu 
and City of Malagua, in Tombo, p. 106 in 
Subndtoit. 

1568.— “‘CVjncludo che non h in terra Re 
di possaza niaggiore del Re di Pegk, per 
cibche ha sotto di se venti Re di corona.^ — 
Pederiei, in Rumutio, iii. 394. 

1572.- 

“ Olha o reino Arracao, olha o assento 

Be Pegti, Que monstros povoaram, 

I Monstros filhos do foo ajuntamento 
I D'huma mulhor e hum efio, que sos se 
I ocharam." CawOe$, x. 122. 

By Burton : 

“ Arracan- realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
wood. . . ." 

1597.—“ ... 1 recommend you to be veiy 
watchful not to allow the Turks to export 
any timber from the Kingdom of Peg4 nor 
yet from that of Achin (do Ikukem ) ; and 
with this view you shoula give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of l^hem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendship, and is treating in 
that senso."— />Murtfc4/roi» the King to woo, 
5th Feb. In Arckw. Port. Oriritf. Faso. iii. 

PEGU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes termed ellipUcally 
Pegos. as Arab horses are universally 
tem^ Arabs. The ponies were much 
valued, and before toe annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India ; 
less commonly since, for the local de- 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880.—“ For . . . alio BnbbU Bad 


[1890. — *‘Poiiie8| sometiinM very good 
oaoi^ were reared in a few distrieta in 
ITppw Burma, but, even in Burmeae times, 
the aupply was from the Shan States. The 
so-called Pegu Pnaj, of which a good deal 
is heard, is, in fact, not a Pegu pony at 
all, for the justly celebrated animals called 
hy that name were imported from the Shan 
States.”— Keport of (fapt. Svanu^ in Times, 
Oct 17.] 


PEKING, n.p. Tbia nanie means 

* North-Coui^’ and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the earlj reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of Chinghiz and Eublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 
Khanbaligh {Cainbaluc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Yangtaze whidi has 
since been known as Nan-King or 

* South-Court.’ But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe-King accordingly. Its preparation 
for reoccupatiou bc^n in 1409. The 
fb^ English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbuiy, in 
w'hich wc have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 


1620. — *‘Thom6 Pires, quitting this pass, 
arrived at the Province of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, whore 
the King dwol^ and spent in coming thither 
always travelling noHh, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the empire of this gentile prince. He 
sent word to Thomf Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatch his affair. This city is in another 
proyinco so called, much further north, in 
which the King u^ to dwell for the most 
juwt, because it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . Barrw, III, vi. 1. 


1641.— ** This City of Pcqnin ... is so 
prodigious, and the things therein so re- 
markablej as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Romt or Obnifanrinop/s, or Venice^ 
or Parity or Lofndovij or SttvUlf or Lisbon, 
• . • Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Orand Cairo in 


Tauris In Persia, Amadaba (Ama- 
, Avadavut) in Cambaya, BisnagaM 
in NarsiMoa, Oaura (Gonroj in Bengala, 
Asa in Chmen, Timplan in Calaminham, 
Mdiiaban (liartavio) and Bagou in Pegu, 
Ouimml and Tinkm m Siasimon, Odia in me 
KingdonlNif SomoM, Passavan and Dema in 


the Ldand of Jam, Pomgar in the Country of 
the Leauim (no Leqiiio) Usangea (UsCj^h) 
the Omnd Oa/uMn, ZamsoiNa (Imfaine) in 
Tartartu ena Meaoo (Mkwo) in Jaw^ . » . 
for I dare well aflirm that all tnose same 


; are not to be compared to the least pert of 
the wonderful C$ty of Pagniau • • Pm4o 
(in Oogan), p. 136 (orig. cap. evil). 

[e. 1586. — “The lUng maketh ilwayes his 
abode in the great city PaoihiB, as much as 
to say in our language . . . the towns of 
tke Idngdome.' — 2cQM>rfi qf China, in Nakl. 
ii. 646.] 

1614. — “ Richard Cooks writing from 
Ferando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between tiiat 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there ; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad mit wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
their goods . . . the deceased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyeef a great 
army in these sailing waggons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paquin." 

[ — In Sainsbuiy, i. 343. 

166*.- 

“from the destined walls 

Of Oambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Qxus, Temer's 
throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings. . . 

Paradise Lost, xi. 387-390. 

PELICAN, s. This word, in its 
proper application to the Pelicanus 
onocrotalus, L., is in.no respect peculiar 
to Anglo-India, though we mav here 
observe that the bird is called in 
Hindi by the poetical name gagan-hber, 
t.ej. ' Sheep of the Sky,’ wliich we have 
heard natives with their strong pro- 
pensity to nietatliesis convert into the 
equally appropriate Oangd-hheH or 
I * Sheen of the Ganges.’ The name 
may be illustrated uy the old term 
‘ Cape-sheep ’ applied to the albatross.’*’ 
Bht Pelican is habitually misapplied 
by the British soldier in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant (q.v.). 
We may remember how Prof. Max 
Mtiller, in his Lectures on Language, 
tells UB that the Tahitians show respect 
to their sovereign by ceasing to employ 
in common language those words whicu 
form part or the whole of his nam^ 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place. *‘The object was clearly to 
guard a^nst the name of the sove- 
reign bemg ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary conversation,” 2nd ser. 
1864, p. 36, [Fraaer, OoUen Baugh, 
2nd 6d. L 421 a^.J). Now, by an 
analogous process, it is possible that 

* ** . . dlvcriton !• found ... In Sring 

balla at biraf, paxtleularly the oiSilrow, a latge 
•Mclee of the iwen, oommoaly eeen witiun two or 
three hundred mileeroiuid theOeiMof Good Hope, 
and whleh the Freneh oaU Jreiihme(lli»itaiis)da 
Nerroliee, 18. The oduflurtoU of 
geneiu here equeto that mentioiiid In our nrlieia 
above. 
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some mariniiet^ holding the office oi 
adjutant, at an early date in the Anglo- 
Indian history, may have resented the 
ludicrously af>propnate enwloj^ent 
of the usiutl name of the biro, and 
so may have introduced the entirely 
inappropi^iate name of in its 

place, it is in the recollection of one 
of the present writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
husband had risen from the ranks in 
the — th Light Dragoons, on being 
challenged for speaking of “ the | 
* pelicans in the barrack-yard,” main- ! 
tabled her correctness, conceding only ! 
that ** some ca’d them paylicans, some 
ca’d them.audjutants/’ 

1829. — ^^'rhis officer ... on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) . . . dis- 
covered a large beef -bone recently dropped. ! 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This se^eant was a 
ahrewd fellow, and he immediately said, — 
*0h 8ir, the pelicans have dropped it.* 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormoiLS bones ; and frequently when 
fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this might very probably have been the case. 
The moment the dinner-trumpet sounds, 
whole flocks of these birds are in attendance 
at the barrack doors, waiting for bones, or 
anything that the soldiers may be pleased 
to throw to them.”— i/cm. of John Shipp, 
if. 26. 

PENANG, n.p. Tliis is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pen- 
insula of Malacca {Fulo, properly 
PulaUf Pinang\ which on its cession 
to the English (1786) was named 
‘Prince of Wales’s Island.’ But this 
official style has again given way to 
the old name. Piming in Malay signi- 
fies an areca-nut or areca-tree, and, 
according to Crawfurd, the name was 
given on account of the island’s re- 
semblance in fortu to the fruit of the 
tree (vulgo^ * tlie betel-nut ’). 

1692. — “ Now the winter coming vpon vs 
with much contagious weather, we directod 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
Pith Pbuum (where by the way is to be 
noted that PhIo in the Malaian tongue 
aignifieth an Hand) . . . where we came 
to an anker in a very good harborough 
betweene three Hands. . . . This place is 
in 6 degrees and a halfe to the Noiiiiward, 
and some fine leagnes from the maino 
betweene Blalaooa and Pegu.”->Baritrr, in 
MM, ii. 689-590. 

PENANG LAW7EB, a. The 

mpular name of a handsome and hard 
(but sometimes brittle) walking-stick, 
exported from Penang, and Singapore, 


It is the stem of a miniature pala^ 
(Lieuala The sticks 

are prepared by scraping the young 
stem with glsss, so os to remove the 
epidermis land no more. The sticks 
are then straightened by fire and 
polished (Balfour). The name is jpopu- 
iarly thought to have originated in a 
jocular suppasition that law-suits in 
Penang were decided by the lex hacu- 
Una. But there, can be little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pinang liyar, ‘wild areca* 
[or pinang Idyor, “fire-dried areca,” 
whi^ is suggested in N'.E.D.\ may 
abriost be assumed to be the rem 
name. [Dennys (Descr. Diet. s.v.) mys 
from “ Layer, a species of cane fumuh- 
ing the sticks .so named.” But this is 
almost certainly wrong.] 

1883. — (But the book— an excellent one— 
is without date— more sh&me to the JUltawua 
Tract Society which publishes it). “Next 
morning, taking my ^Penang lawyer' to 
defend myself from dogs. . • .* Hie 
following note is added ; “ A Penang lawyer 
is a heavy walking-stick, supposed to be so 
called from its usefulness in settling dis- 
putes in Penang.” — Atnong the 
MongoUf 14. 

PENGUIN, s. Popular name of 
several sjiecies of birds belonging to 
the genera Aptenodytes and Sphinieem, 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the etymology of this name. It may 
be from the Port, pingue, ‘fat.’ Sw 
Littr^. He quotes Clausius as pictur- 
ing it, who s^s they were called a 
pinguedine. It is surely not that 
given by Sir Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the truth of the legend of M^oc’s 
settlement in America ; and which is 
indeed implied 60 years before by the 
narrau>r of Drake*s voyage ; though 
probably borrowed by Herbert dir^ 
from Selden, 

1578.—“ In these Islands we found greeto 
relief and plenty of good victuals w in- 
finite were the number of fowle whi<^ tlis 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Megfianus 
tearmed them geese. . . ”—Z)rahe*$ Voyaffe, 
by F. Fletcher, Hak. Soo. p. 72. 

1593. — “The pengwia described.* — 
ffaWkiM, V, to S* Ski, p. Ill, Hak. Soo. 

1606.— “The Pengwines bee as bigge as 
our greatest Capons we have in Engl a nd , 
they have no winges nor cannot fiye • • . 
they bee exceeding fatte, but their fledi is 
verie ranke. . . I. B. 4. 

1009.— “Nous tiouvimes beauooup da 
Chies de Mer, et Oyseaux qu’on apMOd 
Psnguy^ dont I'EsoueU en estait quasi 
oouvei * 
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JO. MIO.— •< 


la raata aat'toat aoiiTari 


d'vna Quaatitd d*Oyseauz noinnaa 
iy» Ik laun oanfa at leura 

^ BtB, at il y m a une qaantitd ai prodi- 
giauae qn'on na s^uroit mattraj| . . la pied 
an qualque endroU qua oe aoit aflEa toucher." 
— jfyurd de Laval^ i. 78 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 97, 
also aaa i. 16 ]. 


1612. — “About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoo brother to David ap Owen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Florida ) ; 
and by probability those names of Capo de 
Briton in iVoruitiMp, and Pangwin in part 
of the Northern America, for a white rock, 
and a whiie-headed bird, according to the 
British, were relioks of this discovery." — 
Seiden, Notes oa Drayton's Polyolbion, in 
Warts (ed. 1726), in. col. 1802. 


1616.— “The Island called Pen-gain Ts- 
land| probably so named by some Welsh- 
man, m whose Language Pen-gain signifies 
a white head ; and there are many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Tsland, 
wiu great oole-block bodies, and very white 
heads, called Pengoins."— TVny, od. 1665, 


1688.—“. , . that this people (of the 
Mezioan traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyage writ by many Bardhs and Genea- 
logists oonhrme it . . . made more ortbo- 
dozall by Welsh names given there to birds, 
rivers, rocks, beasts, Ac., as . . . Pengwyn, 
refer'd by them to a bird that has a white 
head. . . ."^Herbert, Some Yeares Tracels, 
Ac., p. 360. 


Unfortunately for this etymology the head 
is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to bo olack ! But M. 
Ronlin, quoted by Littrii, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to some short-winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to lie 
depended on, supports this view. [So Prof. 
Skeat (Concise iHei,, s.y.) : “ In toat case, 
it must first have been given to another 
bird, such as the auk (the pufUn is common 
in AMdesey), since the penguin’s head is 
blaok.'j 
1674.- 

“ So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry, 

And were invented first from Kngins, 

As Indian Britons were from Penguins. 

Hvdihrasy Ft. I. Canto ii. 57. 


[1869. — In Lombock ducks “are very 
dieap and are largely consumed by the 
crews of the rice shiim, by whom they are 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more generally 
known elsewhere as pengnin-di/c/'jr."— 
Wallace, Malay Arehip, ed. 1890, p. 135.] 


rEOH.>. This U a Portuguese word 
ped0(8p&tttpeon); * foot, ’and 

meaning a ^footman^ (also a jmm at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup- 
tion,^ as has been alleged, of Hind. 
fijfdda^ meaning the same ; though 


the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was ormnally used 
in the sense of ^ a foot-sol<uer ’ ; thence 
as * orderly ’ or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay. The transition 
of meaning comes out plainly in the 
quotation from Ives. In the sense of 
‘ orderly,* peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprasgy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon is 
also used tliere. The word is likewise ^ 
very generally employed for men on 
police service (see BURKUNDAUZE). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that Piynn is used in 
the Malay States, and Tamhi or Tanby 
at SingaiKire]. The word liad probably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600* ; 
for M<anoel Correa, an early commen- 
tator on the Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks 
it necessary to explain pi66B by ’ gente 
de p4.* 

1603. — “The (^^amorym ordered the 
soldier (pifto) to take the letter away, and 
strictly mrbade him to say anything aKiiit 
his having seen it.’’— C’eiirea, I^endas, L i. 421, 
1510. — “So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Rumi), made him capUiiii 
within the city (Gon), and oufaide of it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou- 
sand soldiers (pikes) from the Balagato. . . 

— II. i. .M. 

1563.—“ The pawn (pike) they cal) Piada, 
w’hich is as much 02 » to say a man who travels 
on foot." — fJareia, f. 37. 

1575.— 

“ 0 Roy do Badajos era alto Monro 
Con q’latrt mil cavallos furiosos, 

Innumcros pides, darinas e de ouro, 
Guarnecidos, guerreiros, e lustrosos.” 

Camdes, iii. 66. 

By Burton : 

“ The King of Badajos was a Moslem liold, 
with horse four thousand, tierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with gold, 

wbr »80 i^lisht surface glancoth lustrous 

1609. — “The first of February the 
Capitaine departed with ftftie Peons. . . 

— rT, Finch, in Purchai, i. 4*21. 

c. 1610.—“ Les Pions marchent api4ts le 
prisonnier, li4 avec dea cfirdes qu’ils tien- 
nent." — Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 17 ; ateo i. 428, 440 ; ii. 16]. 

n616.-“This Shawbunder (see SHA- 
BtlfDER) imperiously by a oou^e of 
Pyons commanded him from Foster, 

Letters, iv. 361.) 

c. 1630.— “The first of De^esnber, with 
some Pe-unes (or block Foot-boyes, who can 

E ratio some English) we rode (from Swally) 
) Surat."— T. ed. 16188, p. op* 
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[For **bUM:k'* the ed. of 1677 reacU «*oUve- 
oolourod," p. 4S.] 

1666.— . . iieto ciontos y treinta y 
trea mil poomp .” — Faria y SauMO^ i. 196. 

1673.— ‘“Tho Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarke for Watch-Flacee for the 
English peona."— Frysr, 29. 

,, . Peoua or serranta to wait 

on ns.”— /6ia. 26. 

1687.— ** Ordered that ten peons he sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . . . and enquire 
all the way for goods driven ashore.” — In 
Wh^rler, i. 179. 

1689.—“ At this Moors Town, they got a 
Ptlin to be their guide to the Mogul's 
nearest Oamp. . . . These Peuns are some 
of the Geritous or Hashbotttt (see RAJPOOT), 
who in all' places along the Coast, especially 
in Seaport Towns, make it their business to 
hire themselves to wait ujicn Slmngers.”--' 
Dampi^r^ i. 508. 

,, “A Peon of mine, named 
walking abroad in the Grass after the Rams, 
was unfortunately bit on a sudden by one 
of them *' (a snake).- - 260. 

1705. — “ ... I pione 'jui aont c&<pie n<»us 
appetlons id dea (gardes. . . *218. 

1745. — “ l>^a le lenderaain je fis assem- 
bler dftiw la Fortcresso ou jo demeuroia en 
quality d'Aumonior, le Chef des Piozm, chez 
qiii s'^Uient fait los deux manages.”- 
NorherU Mim. iii. 129. 

1746. — “As the Nalwl/s behaviour when 

Madras wiis attacked by Do la Bourdon* 
nais, had caused the Knglish to .suspec'i his 
a^umnecs of assistance, they hod 2,000 
Peont in the defence of (,’uddidorc. . . — 

Ormty i. 81. 

c, 1760.— “Peon, One >vho waits about 
the bouse ta run on messages ; and he com- 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash a Jlrw, niid in his hand n ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjectmii. 
He also waik.s l^eforc your {uilanqiiin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and Is ycnir body- 
guard.” — Aw, 50. 

1763. — “Europeans distinguish these 
undisciplined troo^is by the general name 
of Pftonft. "—Ormc, ed. 1803, i. 80. 

1772. — Hadley, writing in Bengal, s^hjIIs 
the word pune ; but this is evidently 
phonetic. 

c. 1785.—“ . . . Peons, a name for the 
infantry of the Deckan.” — Canxiiviofr.'* 
qf C/ivCj iv. 563. 

1780-90. — “ I sent off annually from 
Sylhet fn)m 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 <Listinct flocks. . . . They were put 
under charge of the common peon. Thc.se 
people were often absent 18 months. On 
one occasion my servant Manoi> . . . after 
a twelve-months' absence returned ... in 
appearance most miserable ; he unfolded his 
girale, and produced a scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved to bo a 
banker's bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, 
— his own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I left India Manoo was still absent 
<m one of these eacuraions, but he delivered 


to my agents os faithful an aooount of the 
produce as he would have done to myself. 

. . JJoa. R. Lindsay, in Livtt qf th^ 
Lindsays, iii. 77* 

I 1842.—“, •iphe was put under arrest 
for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro* 
vocation, but who was ol>eying the orders 

he received from Captain . The Major 

General has heard it said that the supre- 
macy of the British over the native must 
Vm) maintained in India, and be entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice.” — ifen. thdern, Ac., 
of Sir Ch. Niifn^r, p. 72. 

1873. Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, ii peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually a 
pleader before an English Judge in a 
populous city ,” — Suturxlay Rfiirw, May 31, 
p. 728. 

PEPPEB, R. The original of this 
word, Ski. inefin? not fJie 

ordinary jiejiper of coininerce (* black 
]>e]>per but lony p>‘]jper, and the Sans- 
krit name is still so (ipplied in Bengal, 
where (»nc of the long-pepper plants, 
which liave been cla.s«ea sometimes in 
a diH’erent genus {Cliavica) from the 
blat k p(»pper, was at one time mucli 
cultixatea. There is still indeed a con- 
.siderable exjjort of long pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mentioned by Pliny, a.s well as white 
and black pe])i>er ; the three varieties 
still known in trade, though w'ith the 
kind of error that has per.sisted on 
such subjects till quite recently, he mis- 
apprehends their relation. The pro- 
portion of tlieir ancient X)riccs wnll be 
found in a quotation Ih‘1ow\ 

The name iiiu.sL have been trans- 
ferred hy foreign traders to black 
pepper, the stai'.le of export, at an 
early date, as w'ill be seen from the 
quotations. Pipimlimfila, the root of 
long pepptT, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharinacopoeico, is pro- 
bably the ircvfpews ot the ancients 
{RoyU, p. 80). 

We may s^iy here that pepper 

is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, PijTPT nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence intnjduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

IVkite j^pper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
laver of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of* a part of its pungency. It comes 
chieflv vid Si^pore from the Dutch 
settleinent of Khio, but a snutll quon* 
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tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 
cheny in Malabar. 

S pepper is derived froni two 
y plants, Piper ojffinnarum, 
C.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Piper longnm^ L., indigenous in 
Malabar, Ceyloii, E. Bengal Timor, 
and the Philippines. Long j)ei)per is 
the fruit -spike gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe (Hanbiiry and 
Fliickiger^ Pharmacographia), All th^e 
kinds of pepper were, as has been said, 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A..D.— “The comes or grainea . . . 
lie in certaine little huskes or c<^8. ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape ana open of themselves, they nuiko 
that spice which is called Long pepper; 
but if sj» they do ripen, they cleave and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
the white pepper : which afterwards beeing 
parched in the Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith riveled 
also . . . Long peppiw is soone sophisticated, 
with the senne or mustard seed of Alex- 
andria: and a ix>und of it is worth fifteen 
Roman deniers. The white costeth seven 
deniers a jK>und, and the black is sold after 
foure deniers by the pound.*' — Pliny^ tr. by 
Phil, HallawAy Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80-90. — “And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
(i^ntity of pepper and malabathrum. ... I 
The p^per is brought (to market) here, 
being pniduced largely only in one district 
near tneae marts, that which is called Kot- \ 
§ 56. 

c. A.O. 100.— “The PeppW'treo {wivept 
94pipoy) is related to grow in India ; it i.M 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling pods; and this long 
pepper has within it* (grains) like small 
mulet, which are what grow to )>e the iierfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster l>earing the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are like unripe grapes, which constit .ite 
the white pepper, serve the best for eye- 
reme^es, and for antidotes, and for theriacal 
potencieH." — Dioscoridee, MtU, Med, ii. 188. 

c. 545. — “ This is the pepper-tree " (there 
is a drawing). “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vine. 
And eveiy bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.'* — Cbsmor, Book xi. 

c. 870.— The mariners say every bunch 
ol pqmr has over it a leaf that shelters it 
from toe rain. When the rain ceases the 
leaf turns aside; if rain recommences the 
leal again covers the fruit."— KhvrdOdba^ 
in Jtmm, A$, 6th ser. tom. v. 284. 

1166.— “The trees which bear this fruit 
are planted in the Odds which surround 
the towns, and every one knows his planta* 
tkm. The trees are small, and the pMmr 
is or^ioallj white, but when they ooUen it 


they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it ; it is then exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it becomes of a Uack colour.'* 
— Rabbi Benjamin^ in WrigAi, p. 114. 

c. 1330.—“ L'albore che fa il pepe b fatto 
come Telera che nasce su per gli muri. 
Qtiesto pope sale su per gli arbori che I'uo- 
mini piantiino a modo do I’elera, e sale sopra 
tutti li ar))ori piii alti. V^uesto jiope fa rami 
a modo doU* uve ; . . . e mature si lo vende- 
miano a modo do I’uve e poi pongono tl pepo 
al sole a seccaro come uve pnm, e nuUa 
altra cosa si fade! p^pe."— Odoru;, in Cathay t 
App. xlvii. 

PERGUNNAH, s. Hind, pargana 
[Skt. praga^ *to reckon up*], a sub- 
division of a * District’ (see ZILLAH). 

c. 1500. — “The divisions into (see 

80UBA) and parganaa, which are main- 
tained to the present day in the provinoe of 
Tatta, were made by these people" (the 
Dynasty).— Td«i*A-i-7Vtetri,in Btliot, 

i. 273. 

1535.— “ Item, from the three praguanu 
viz., Anzor, Cairena, Panchenaa 133,260 
fndeaji.*' — S, BiiUlho^ Tombo^ 139. 

[1614. — “1 wrote him to stay in the 
Pregonas near Agra.” — /Wnr, Letiert, ii. 
106.1 

[1617. — “For that Muckshud had also 
newly answered he had mist his prigany." 
— .SVr T, Roe^ Hak. Soc. ii. 415.] 

1753.— “ Masuliiiatnam . . . est capitate 
do ee nu'on ap|jelle dans Tlnde un Borcar 
('«ce SIRCAR), qui coinprend plusieurs 
Pergands, ou distnets j>artiouliers." — 
jyAnviltp^ 132. 

1812. — “A certain number of villages 
with a society thus organised, formed a 
peigunnah."— /'VIA Reporiy 16. 

PERGUNNAHS, THE TWENTY- 
FOUR, ii.p. The oflicial name of the 
DLstrict immediately adioining and in- 
closing, though not administratively 
including, Calcutta. The name is one 
of a chararter very ancient in India 
and the £!ast. It was the original 
‘Zeinindary of Calcutta* grantf^ to 
the English Company by a ^ Subadar*e 
Perwaiia* in 1757-58. This grant 
was subsequently confirmed by the 
Great Mo^ul as an unconditional and 
rent-free jagheer (q.v.). The auota- 
tiou from Sir Richard Phillips' MiUdon 
of Facisy illustrates the development 
of * facts * out of the moral conscioua- 
ness. The book contains many of equal 
value. An approximate parallel to Aia 
statement would be that London is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

1765.— “The lands of the tWSBlQr-fiMir 
PoifUBBShs, ceded to the Oompaiy by 
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ib^ treaty of 1757« which eubeequantly be* 
came Oolonel Olivet iafl;ghier, were rat^ on 
the King’s books at 2 and ^000 rupees.*' 
— Hitt, SveniSy 2nd ed., p* 21/. 

1812.—“ The number of convicts confined 
at the six statioiw of this division (inde- 
pendent of ZiUah Twenty-four perganiialia, 
18 about 4.000. Of thorn proY>aT>ly nine- 
tenths are docoits."— JUporl^ 5.59. 

c, 1831. — *’ Bengal U divided in 24 
FerynimabSt each with itn judge and 
magistrate, registrar, Ac.”— .S/j- ft. Phillips^ 
MuHon of Facts, stercot. cd. 1843, 927. 

PEBI, 6. This Persian word for a 
class of imaginary sprites, rendered 
familiar in tntt verses of Mex'^rc and 
Southey, has nohlood-relationahip with 
the English Fairy^ notwitlistanding the 
exact compliance with Cirinmi’s Law 
in the change of initial cxmscjnant. 
The Persian word is from 
* a feather, or wing ’ ; therefore * the 
winged one*; [so F. Johnson, Pers. 
Diet. ; but the derivation is veiy doubt- 
ful ;] whilst the genealogy of fnry is 
ap|:>arently Ital./af<i, French/^*, whence 
Jeerie (‘ fay-doin ’) and thence fairy. 

fc. 1500? - “ 1 am the only daughter of a 
Jinn chief of noblest strain and my name is 
Peri-Banu.”— v4r(A/>. Nights, liurtou, x. 264.] 

1800.— 

** From cluster'd henna, and from orange 
groves, 

T^t with such iierfmnes hi) the breeze 
As Peris to thoir Si'ster bear, 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She bangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives.’* TkaliUni, xi, 24. 

1817.- 

** But nought can charm the luckless Perl ; 

Her soul is sad— her wings are weary." 

Muorcy Paradise atxd the Peri. 


PBEPET,PEBPETUANO,s. The 

name of a cloth often nicntioued in 
the 17th and first part of the 18th 
centuries, as an export from England 
to the East. It ap^Kuirs to have been 
a light and glossy twilled stuff of wool, 

( which like another stuff of the same 
and called ^Lastingy took its name 
from its durability, (See Draj^r^t Diet. 
a.v.)3. In France it ivaa called prrpdtu- 
anne or aempiteme^ in Ital. perpetuana. 


[1800.— ’'Koraies, Pexpetnaaot and other 
wooUexiComodities.'*— Birdicood, LeUerBook, 
jiSSa 


|1817.->“P8ipatiULiio, 1 
Msayy Hak. Soo. i. 208. 


bale.*'-C<»c£<'s 



. Devonshire kersiea or per* 
/biTsil, JEtmabay 


[1680.-“|Peapetiifliiees.’’-/^^^ Si. 401.] 

1711.— “Goods usually imported (to China) 
from Europe are Bullion Clotha, Clothiash 
Perpelnaiio’e, and Gamblete of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Odottrs, which 
are of late bk* lightly set by ; that to bear 
the Dntys, and bring the prime Cost, is os 
much as can reasonably to hoped for.” — 
Dxkyer, 147. 

[1717. — . . a Pavilum lined with Im- 
Iwifij cl Perpete.*'— in YuIk^ UedgeY IHary^ 

Hak. Soc. n. ccclix.] 

1754. — “ Being re<]uestod by the Tnisteee 
of the Chanty Btock of this place to make 
an humble ajiplicntion to you for an order 
that the children upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable C^pany 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . — Petition of Jtevd. R. 

Mapietoft, in Lohg, p. 29. 

1757. — Among, the presents sent to the 
King of Ava with the mission of Ensign 
liobcrt Lester, we find : 

2 Pieces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth. 

3 Do. of Pdrpetuinoes Popiogay.” 

In Dalrympl*-, Or. Rrp. i. 203. 

PEBSAIM, n.p. This is an old form 
of the name of Bassein (q.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (e.y.) in Milburtiy ii. 281. 

1759.—“ The Country for 20 miles round 
Pertaizn is represented as capable of pro* 
ducing Kice, sufficient supply the Coast 
of CuoroMaN DEL from PoHdicMrrtf to Masuti’ 
jw/rtw.*’— lA‘tter in JMfrympfe, Or, Rep. i. 
JlO. Alsu in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 
1754. 

1795. — “Having ordered presents of a 
trivia) nature to Vio presented, in return for 
tlioso brought from Negmia, he referred the 
deputy ... to the Birman Governor of 
Penaim for a ratification and final adjust- 
ment of the treaty.” — Symes, p. 40. But 
this author aK> uses BiMtira {e.g, 32), and 
“Penaim or Bossxch '* (•19), w'bich alterna- 
tives are al.so in the chiirt by Ensigu Wood. 

PERSIMMON, s. Tliis American 
name is applied to a fruit common in 
China and Japan, which in a dried 
state is imported largely from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Dunpyros 
hakiy L. fil.. a species of the same genus 
which produces elKrny. The word is 
properly the name of an American 
fruit and tree of the same genus 
(i>. virginiaim)y also called dale-plum, 
and, accordiiitf to the Dictionary of 
Worcester, l>mong^ to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be- 
came familiar in 1896 as the name of 
Uie winner of the Derby.] 

1878.— “The finest fruit of Janan is the 
iToii or peniamon (Diofiiy^ 
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len fruit on a beautiful tree.' 
*$ Japan^ i. 294. 


* — Jftif 


PEBUMBAnOUM, n.p. A town 
14 m. N.W. of Conjevarain, in the 
district of Madras [Chingleput]. The 
name is }>erhaps perum-pdJcmm^ Tam., 
*big village.* 

PESCABIA, n.p. The coa.st of 
Tinnevelly was so called by the 
Portuguese, from the great pearl 
‘fishery* there. 

[c. 1566.— Seo under BAZAAB.] 

1600. — “There are in the Seas of the Ea.'it 
three principal mines where they fish iiearls. 

, . . The third is between the isle of C'eilon 
and Cape Cotnory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Cape to the 
shoals of Knmanancor and Man^r is called^ 
in port, Pesearia. . . .’"—Lurina, 80. 

[1616.— “Patqneria.” *Sco under CHI- 
LAW.] 

1615. — “lam nonnihil de or& l^aowA 
dicamus quae iam inde a prfmionlori<i Com- 
morino in Orienteiii ad us<|ue breuia Rani- 
anancoridi.'^ extcnditur, qiicnl haud p^ul 
inde oeleberrimus, maxiraus, et copiosi.«umus 
toto Oriente Maiyantaruin ^ piscatus insti- 
tuitur. . . — Jiirric^ Ths. i. 445, 

1710.— “The Coiist of the Petcaiia of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camoriiii to the Isle of Mnuur, for 
the space of seventy leu^^uc.s, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.”— .Stiwan, Orient, Von- 
quiit, i. 122. 

PESHAWVB, Pesh^Simr. 
This name of what is now the frontier j 
city and garrison of India towards ! 
Kabul, is sometimes alleged to have 
b^n given by Akbar. lint in sub- 
stance the name is <if great aiiticiuity, 
and all that can be alleged ‘dn t<* Akbar 
is that he ‘ia said to have modified the 
old name, and that since his time the 
present form has been in use. A 
notice of the change i.s quoted l>elow 
from Gen. Cunningbaui ; we cannot 
give the authority on which the state- 
ment rests. Peshawar could hardly L>e 
called a frontier town in the time of 
Akbar. standing as it did according to 
the administrative division of the Ain^ 
about the middle of the Suba of Kabul, 
which included Kashmir and all west 
of it. We do not find that the mp<lem 
form occurs in the text of the Ain as 
published by Prof, Blochmann. In the 
translation of the TabaJtdUi^Akbarl of 
KiaSmu-d-din Ahmad (died 1504-96), 
in Elliot, we find the name transliter- 


ated variously as Peahdwar (▼. 448X 
Panhdwar (893), PaT$fwr (423^ Permit 
^24). We cannot douot that the 
Chinese form Folandui in Fah-hian 
already expresses the name Parcukd- 
tear, or Parshdwar, 

c, 400.—“ From GandhSra, going soutb 4 
days' journey, we arrive at the oountf^ of 
Po-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all hi.s disciples, travelled through 
this country.”— /'uA-Aian-, by p. 34. 

c. 6.30. — “ The Kingdom of Kien-to-)o 
(OandhAra) extends about 1000 H from £. tf> 
W. and 800 li from S. to N. On the East 
it adjoins the river iSfm (Indus). The capital 
of this country is called Pu-lu-slUMm-lo 
(Pumshapura). . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted. . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, niine<l and abandoned ; 
full of wild plants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . — JIv>eti Tmng^ 

/W. Bniid. ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001. — “On his (Mahrnitd's) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside tho 
city. There ho received intelligence of the 
bold resolve of Jaipdl, the enemy of CSod, 
and the King of Hind, to offer op|>o.sition." 
— in Ki fluty ii. 25. 

c. 1020. '‘The aggregate of these watera 
forms a large river op}M)site the city of 
ParBhiwar.”- in Eflioly i. 47. 

8eo also 63. 

10fi9. — “ The Amir ordered a letter to be 
des[>atched to the minister, telling him * I 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
paa.M the winter in W'aihind, and Marmin^ra, 
and Banbtir. . . — PaHuikiy in KffUity ii. 
150. 

c. 1220.— “FarahAbflr. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation is BarsbAwItr. A large tract 
between (ihazna and l^hor, famous in the 
history of chc Mnsulman conquest.” — Ydk^y 
in Barfier dr Alnynardy Diet, de la Perety 418. 

1519. — “ Wo hold a consultation, in which 
It was resolved to plunder the cimutry of 
the Afcrtdt AfgbAns, as had been proposed 
by Hultau Bayezld, to fit up the fort of 
Perahiwer for the reception of their offecta 
and c<^rn, and to leave a garrison in it.” — 
Ilab(rry 276. 

c. 1555.—** We came to the city of PunlUl- 
war, and having thus fortunately passed 
the Eotal we reached the town of Josh&ya. 
On the Kotul we saw rhinoceroses, the sisa 
of a small elephant, AH, in J. A$* 

Her, i. tom. ix. 201. 

c, 1590.— '* Tum&n Bogrilm, which they 
call Panh&war ; the spring here is a source 
of delight. There is in this place a great 
place erf worship which they call Oorkhatri, 
to which people, especially Jc^is, resort 
from great distances. —iCiii (prig.), i. 592 ; 
[ed. Jarreti, ii. 404. In iii. 69, raniaiiAwir]. 

1754. — **On the news that Pelghor waa 
, taken, and that Kadir Bhah was nreparing 
'to pass the Indus, the Moghol's oouH, 
already in groat diaerrder, waa struck Hdth 
teiTOT.”— /T lifEiidir dftoA, in 
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1783.— ** The heat of Pefthour teemed to I 
me more inteote, than of any county 
I have visited in the upper parte of India. 
Other placet may be warm ; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand mav drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted tkreen * but 
at Peabonr, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost intiammable.'*— 
/Vwster, ed. 1808, ii. r>7. 

1863.—“ Its oresent name wo owe to Ak- 
bar, whose fonaiiess for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parashkvara, of 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Pesh&war, or the * frontier biwn.' Abut Fa/J 
gives Iwtb names.” — Cufinhujhumy Arch, j 
ii. 87. GUulwin doc^’ in his trans- 
lation give iKith names ; but see alifjve. 

PE8HGUBZ, s. A form of dagger, 
Ibe Made of which h;ifi ;i straight thick 
hack, while the edge curves inwardly 
frtmi a hroad base to a very shar]i 
point. l*ers. yesih lahz^ * fore-grip.' 
The handle is usuallv made of »hir- 
wdhif ‘the whiU; hone (Uwjth ?) of a 
l.irge cehiccan’; prul>ahly moisc-tooth, 
wliich is rejicatedly mentioned in the 
early English trade with Persia as an 
article mudi in demand (#’,</. w 
bury, ii. (55, 1.51), *204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, . 
268, 287, &c.). [The pnhLithz appears ; 
several time.s in Air. Egerton's Cuta- i 
toggle of Indutn ,4 rm#*, anu one is illus- 
trated, PL XV. No. 7(50.] 

1767.- 

“ Received for sundry 

jewels, Ac. . . . (Hs.) 7320 0 0 

Ditto for knife, or 
pesheubs (mis- 
printed ^xftpoh). . 3,''»00 0 ^0.” 

Ijtml Atvounti, in fjong^ 497. 

PBSHCUSH, s. Pers. pe.sh-kaEh. j 
Wilson interprets thi.s as literally 
‘first-fruits.' It is used as an oHering 
or tribute, but wdth many specific and 
tociinictil .sensKfs which will lie hnmd 
in Wilson, «.g. a fine on apjHuutmeiit, 
renewal, or investiture ; a <[uit-rent, 
a payment exacted on laiid.s formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for .service 
no longer exacted ; sometimes a present 
to a great man, or (h)0.sel>) for the 
ordinary Government demand on land, 
pesheush, in the old English records, 
is most generally vised in the sense of 
a present to a great man. 

1653,—“ Paaket cst vn prosant on l\irq.” 
— /><! la BouilayeAt-iiouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1667.—“ As to the Piioash for the King 
of Oolcundab, if it bo not already douo, wo 
do hope with it yon may obteyn our liberty 
to coyna silver Rupees and copper Pioe at 
the which would be a ipraat aooommo- 
datlra to our Trade. Put m thk and all 


oUier PiaoMhee be as sparing as you can.**— 
LttUr of Court to Ft. JSt, (Teo., in Jfoteg and 
Kelt., No. i. p. 7. 

1673.— “ Sometimes sending PUheadieg 
of considerable value.” — Fryer, 166. 

167.5. — “ Being informed that Mr. Mohan 
haii sent a Plecmsh of Persian Wine, Cases 
of Stroz^e Water, b) ye Groat Govemoor 
of this Countroy, that is 'id. or Sd. peon in 
yo ktngdome, 1 went to his house to sp^ke 
al>t. it. when he kept me to dine with him.” 

Ifinry^ Ms. in India Office. 

'1683. — “ Piecash. ’ (See under PIE- 
MAUN.l] 

, 1689.—“ But the Pishcushes or Presents 

cx)>ected by the yuhtJjf and Omro/ts retarded 
our Inlargemcnt for some time notwithstand- 
ing.” — Oerngton^ 41,5. 

17.51.—“ After I have refreshed my army 
at Dslktk, and receiveti the subsidy {Ffde. 
—‘This is called a Peischcush, or present 
from ail inferior to a su[>eHor. The sum 
• agreed for was 2<) crores ’) which mu«t be 
I»#tid, 1 will leat'c 5»)u in {KWheision of his 
dominion, ’ — Ui»t. of Nitdir Shahr, in Jfa»- 
ii. 371. 

1761.— “ I have obbdned a promise from 
his Majesty of his rovtal oruitirraation of ail 
ycair ]Mrt«soA*ions and priviledgee, provided 
you pay him a proper pishcueh. . . — 

Major i\inho’ to the (iovemor and CTouuci), 
in Von Stdart, i. 119. 

I'^ll.— “Hv Ihe or SHtn 

. . . the ;8u)t{kn . ’ . . means the Paish- 
eush, or tribute, which he wiis bound. by 
former treaties to |»ay to the Government of 
Pooniih ; but which he does not think 
projier Ut . . , designate by any term 
donoiivo ol inferiority, which the word 
PaiehcHsh lortainly '\<A- Kirkpairuck, Note 
on Tippoo'x Ijftterf, p. 9. 

PESH KH^A, PEBH KHin- 

MAT, S8. Pers. ‘ Fore-servico.' The 
tents and aoccuniianying retinue sent 
on over-night, during a march, to the 
new (‘aruping ground, to ^ect^i^'e the 
master on \m arrival A great per- 
iiionage among the native.^, or among 
ourselves, lias a complete double 
esiablifthment, one portion of which 
goes thus every night in advance. 
fAuother terra \ised is peshJdiaiDUl 
Pers. ‘advance tents,* as below.] 

1665.—“ When the King is in the field, he 
bath ivnially two Camps ... to the end 
that whim he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveUi at 
the place desir'd to encamp at ; and 'tia 
therefore that they are called Pei^S-kaaM, 
as if you should say, Houses going befc^ 
. . ."Semier, E.T. 115 ; [ed, (£iMto5/e^S9]. 

[1788.—“ Patik-khaana is the term given 
to the royal tents and their appendam la 
India.**-ir«ttt«iy, iv. 153. 
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[18$2.— **Tho result of all this uproarious 
bustle has boon the erection of the SardiCr's 
l)00hlrtl>1imii or advanced tent.'*-~^e//ns, 
JufnarwU of MmicUf 409.] 

PESHWA, 8. from Pei’S, ‘a leader, 
a ^lide.’ The chief niiuister of the 
Msmratta power, who afterwards, sup- 
planting his master, the desoeiidaiit of 
oividh uecame practically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Mahrattas. The Peshwa’s iKiwer 
expired w'ith the surrender to Sir Jolin 
Malcolm of the last Pesliwa, Baji Rao, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with tijdgir under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitur, ntiar Cawnpour, till 
Janaary 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of liis honours and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nilna Sahib. 

Mr C. P. Brown gives a feniiiiino 
pethifiin: “ The princess <ianga Bai was 
Pethtnn of Purandhar.” (MS. notes). 

1573. — *«He answered, it is well, and 
roloired our Business to Muro Pundit his < 
Pedraa, or ChaacelJour. to examine our 
Artiolaa, and give an account of what they 
were.”— /Vyrr, 79. 

1808. — But how is it with the Peahwah 7 
He has no minister ; no (HirsrjD has influence 
over him, and he is only guided hy his 
own caprices.” — WeUiiujUm ed. 1837, 

ii. 177. 

In the following passage (qwmdt$‘ 
midem dormitans) the Great Duke had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 


PBTTAH, s. Tam. p9^ai. The 
extramural suburb of a fortress^ or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The feitah is itself often 
separately fortified ; the fortress i» 
then its citadel. The Mahratti 
is used in like manner ; [it is Sirt. 
petaka, and the word possibly came to 
the Tamil through the Mahr.]. Tlie 
word constantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Soiitneru India. 

1630. — *Azam Kh/tn, having ascended 
the Pass of Anjan-diidh, oncamned 3 Ism 
> from Dhurdr. Ho then directea Multaflt 
Khdn ... to nmko an attack uptm . . . 
Dhdrdr and its petta, where once a week 
people from all |)urtH, fur and near, were 
accuHtonied to meet for buying and selling.” 
— Alniut Jlauiid^ in A7//o/, vii. 20. 

1763. — |)agoda served us a citadel 
to a large pstU^, by which name the 
people on the (’oust of Coromandel calV 
every town contiguous to a fortress.”— 
Orwr, ed. 1803, i. 147, 

1791.--**. . . The petta or town (at 
Bangalore) of great extent to the north of 
the fort, was surrounded by an indifferent 
rampart and excellent ditch, with an intar- 
.mediate \mrm . . . plar\te<i with imp<me- 
trable and well-grown thorns. . . , Neither 
the fori nor the petta bad drawbridges.” — 
IVifti, Hist, SkHche^y iii. 12:1. 

180:1.—“ The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram- 
|»art.” — WtUington, ed. 1837, ii. 193. 

1809. — ** 1 passed through a country little 
cultivated ... to Kingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good rei>air, and a pettah 
apparently well filled with inhabitants.” — 
La, Vahutiaf i. 412. 


1841. — ** If you should draw more trocjps 
from the Establishment of Fort St. George, 
yem will have to place under arms the 
aubeidiary force of the Nizam, the Peish- 
irah, and the force in Mysore, and the 
distriota ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801.” 
•-^-listter from the />. of WtUington^ in 
JnA, Adm, of Lord RlUnborovgh^ 1874. 

S ec. 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
•poke of the Peshwa’s Subbidiary Force 
in 1841. 

PBTEBSILLT.s. This is the name 
^ which ‘ parsley * is generally called 
in N* India. We have neard it rpioted 
tliere as an instance of the absurd cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of xiatives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for ‘parsley,’ 
vis. petaniUe, from the XsU:. pefro- 
ssKnufii, of which panUfy is itself a 
doable corruption through the French 
jfmH, In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
mme hi pvmi ss>iitnw»(^. 


1839.— *' The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was * a horrid place — quite native ! ' 
and advised me never to go into it ; no I 
went next day, of course, and found it must 
curiouH — really / U nativK, ’* — Letters from 
Madras, 1^9. 

PHAN8EEOAB, s. See under 
THUO. 

[PHOOLKABEE, s. Hind. phiU- 
kdti, ‘ flowered embroidery.’ The term 
applied in N. India to the cotton 
sheets embmidere^l in silk hy village 
women, particularly Jats. ]^h gul 
is suppos^ to embroider one of these 
for her marriage, lii recent years a 
considerable demand has arisen for 
specimens of this kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
for screens and other decorative 
nnrposes. Hence a considerable nu|nn^ 
facture has sprang up of which an 
account will be founa in a note by 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, appended to Hr.. 


PSOORZAi 


TOi 




H. C. Oooluon ’0 Monograj^ m thB SUk 
Indu^ ofiha Punjab (1886-7X ^ 
the Journal Indian Artj ii. 71 $eqq. 

J L887.— ‘'They (native school girls) were 
eot^ in a small inner court, which was 
hung with the pretty pbiilcaiTiM they 
make hero (Kawal Pindi), and which . . . 
looked very Oriental and gay.” — Ijudy 
Ihtfferiny Vtceregal Life, 336.) 


[PHOOBZA, B. A custom-house; 
Gujarati phurjd^ from Av. fiirzai ‘a 
notch,* then ‘a bight,* ‘river-mouth,* 
‘harbour*; hence ‘a tax* or ‘custom- 
duty.* 

[1791.— The East India Calendar (p. 131) 
has “John Church. Phoorxa-Master, Surat.” 

[1727. — “ And the Mrgul’s Fursa or 
custom-house is at this place (Hughly).” — 
A, UamHUmy ed. 1744, ii. 19. 

[1772.—“ But as they still insiatod on their 
people sitting at the gates on the Fhooner 
Coosky . . — Forrest^ liomhay i, 386, 

and .see 392, “Phoorae Master.” 0<HMy=- 
P.— Mahr. Khwkkx, “inland tninsit-dntici*.” 

[1813.—“. . . idols . . . were annually 
imported to a considerable numlasr at the 
Barocbo Phodrza, when I was custom- 
master at . that settlement.” — (h*. 

Mfwt, 2nd ed. ii. ^34.) 


HAL, B- A raided platform on 
which people sit, usually under the 
verandah, or on either side of the dwr 
of the house. It is a purely S. Indian 
word, and partially corresponds to the 
N. Indian ckabdira (st^e GBABOOTXtA). 
Wilson coiyectures the word to’ he 
Telugii, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese poyo and noya/ (S|>an. yw/o), 
‘a seat or bench.* This i.s again, ac- 
cording' to Diez (i. 326), fnjin the Ijat. 

*a projecting base, n balcony.* 
Bluteau explains pcryal ;is ‘steps for 
mounting on horsebfick* {Scotu^y ‘a 
louping-on stone*) [see IkUb<^uerquey 
Hat. Soc. ii. 68 J The quotation from 
Mr. Gover describes the S. Indian thing 
in full. 

1663.—“. . . paying him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on a poyaL”— 
vi» S. 


. 1578.— “In the public square at as 
It was ranning furiously along, an inflmi 
mail came in its way, ana could not escape ; 
Init the elephant tooa him up in his trunk, 
and without doing him aw hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.’ — dcmca, Tra/eUndOy 432. 

1602.— “The natives of this region who 
are called laos, are men so arrogant that 
tboy think no othen their snpexiore . . . 
inaomnob that if a lao in pai^ng along the 
that any one of 


aaothar natikm la on a pmb any plaoe 
above him, if the person does not imnmdb 
ately coma down, . . . until he is gone by, 
he wtU kUl him."— IV. id. 1. ^[For 
Dumerons instances of this superstitioD, see 
Frazer, Oolden Bough, 2Dd ed. i. 860 fe^«] 

1873.— “Built against the front wall of 
every JEIindu house in southern India • . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad. 

It extends along the whole frontag^ except 
where the house-door stands. . . .The poi^ 
of the veranda or jwndal are dxed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform.: for the base- 
ment of the house is gonenilly 2 or 8 feet 
above the street level. The raised bcmch 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-plsce 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a couch for the night. . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargsining is 
done ; there the b^gar plies his trade, and 
the Yogi (see JOO££) sounds his ooneli ; 
there Euso the members of. the household 
I clean their teeth, amusing themselves the 
while with Vtclcbes and other frightful noises. 

. . — Fyal Behoofs iu Madras, by jg. C. 

Govtr, in Jnd, A niiq. ii. 52. 

PICAB, s. Hind, paikdr, [which 
I again is a corruption of Pera 
pif*e, ‘a a retail-dealer, an inter- 
mediate dealer or broker. 

1680.— “Pioar.” See under DUSTOOS. 

1683. — “Y* said Naylor has always 4 Sor- 
res{K>uded with Mr. Chamock, having been 
always his intimate friend ; and without 
question either provides him goods out of 
the lion. Ooinp.s Warehouse, or connives 
at the Weavers and Piccaxs doing of it.” — 
Dinry, Hak. Soc. i. 133. 

[1772.— “^kdra (DeUolt (see DELOLL) 
and (romastahs) are a chain of agents 
through whose hands the articles of mer- 
chandize pass from the loom of the manu- 
facturer, or the Btoro'housc of the cultivator, 
to the public merchant, or export.”— ^ 
VereiA, yiete of Bengal, Gloss. s.v. J 

PICE, s. Hind, paisdy a small 
copper coin, which under the Anglo- 
Indian system of currency is of an 
anna, fV of a rupe^ and aouiewhat 
leas than J of a farthing. Pice is toed 
slangishly fi>T money in general. By 
Act XXtlT. of 1870 (cl. 8) the foUovf- 
ing copi»er coins are current : — 1. 
Double Pice or Half-anna, 2, Pice or, 
1 anna. 3. Half-pice or i anna. 4. 
Fie or anna. No. 2 is the only (me 
in very common use. As with most 
other coins, weights, and measures 
there used to be pucka pice, and 
cutdia pice. The distinctioii was 
sometimes between the r^gahtflv 
minted copper of the Govenuneut ana 
certain amorphous pieoea of ofq^per 
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which did dutv for small chanj^ 
(e.gr. in the N.W. Provinces within 
memory), or lietween single and 
double pice, Le. i aiina-pieces and ^ 
anna-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 

c. 15^0. — *'11)0 <ld}n ... is the fortieth 
part of the ru()oe._ At first this coin was 
called Paisah.” — ed. Bfot’hmann, i. 31. 

{ 1614.—" Another coin there is of copjwr, 
led a Pize, where<^f you h.ave cominonly 
34 in the mainudo.” — Letfert, iii. 11.] 

1615. — "Pice, which is a (V»pper Coyne ; 
twelvo Drammes make one Pice. The 
English iShilling, if weight, will yccld thirtie 
three Pire and a halfe.” — IT. Prtfton^ in 
Ptirchiis^ i. 530. 

1616. — " Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, whereof three or therealK»uts counter- 
vail a Peny .” — Terrify in Purch^y ii. 1471. 

1648.—". . . de Peysen zijn koojier gelt. 
. . — Van Tfitsfy 62. 

1653. — "Pecae.st vne nionnoye du Mogul 
de la valeur do 6 deniors.” — I)e fa Boulfuye- 
le^f/ousy od. 1657, p. 553. 

1673.-" Pice, a sort «)f Copper Money 
current among the J**?orer sort of People 
. . . the (?om|»any’H Accountj- arc kept in 
Book-rate Pice, viz, 32 to the Main. [i.e. 
MatnoocUe, see OOSBECK], an<l 80 Pice to 
the Rupee.” — Fri/*^r, 205. 

1676. — "The IndiaiiH have al.so a sort 
of small Coppcr-m<»ney ; whi*'h w called 
Pecha. ... In my last Travels, a Jlot^ptf 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s.” 
— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 22 ; [ed. Ball, i. 27]. 

1689. — " Lower than these (pice), bitter- 
Almond.s here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.” — 
OvingUm, 219. 

1726. — "1 Ana makes H stuyvers or 2 
peys.” — Val^ntijn, v. 179. [Alsrj see under 

MOHUB GOLD.] 

1768.-— "Shall I risk rny cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against you: 
^cannon bialls that cost two pice? -No.-- 
I will inarch your troops until thoi*- legs 
become the size of their Ixidios.”-- Hydrr 
AIL Letter to Col. in Forbes. Or. 

Mem, iii. 287 ; [2nd ed. ii. 300]. 


c. 1816. — "‘Hero,’ said lie, ‘is four 
xmoker-piee for Mary to spend in the 
bazar; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit. . . Jfrs. 
ShatUfood's* Stories, 16, ed. 1863. 

PICOTA, 8. An additional allow- 
ance or ^rceiit^e, added as a handi- 
cap to the wei^t of goods, which 
varied with every description,— and 
which the editor of the SvJbMios 
supposes to have lead to the varieties 
of Whar (q.v.). Thus at Ormuz 
the bahar was of 20 farazolas (see 
IPBAZAIA), to which was added, as 
picoUi, for cloves and mace 3 maunds 
OTmaz\ or about ^ additional; 


for cinnamon f\ additional ; for benzom 
4 additional, &c. See the /’esoa &c. 
of A, Nunes (1564) passim. We have 
not been able to trace the origin, of 
this term, nor any modern use. 

n554.-"Piootaa.” (See under BRA2SL- 
WOOD, DOOCAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH, 8. This is the term 
applied in S. India to that ancient 
machine for raising water, which coii- 
.»5ists of a long lever or yard, pivotted 
on an ii]>right po.st, weighted on the 
.sliort arm ana bearing a line and 
bucket oil the long arm. It is the 
(fhctikli of Upper India, the shtfd&f of 
the Kile, and the old English sweep^ 
stoapcy or simtj-pole. The machine is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incognita of market-gardens S.E. of 
Loiiaon. The name is Portuguese, 
picota, a marine term now applied to 
the handle of a ship’s pump and post 
ill which it work.s— a ‘pump-brake,’ 
’I'he picota at sea was also used as a 
pillory, whence the employment of the 
word as quoted from Correa. The 
word is given in the Glo.saary attached 
to the " Fifth Report” (1812), but with 
no indication of its source. Fryer 
(1673, pub. 1698) describes the thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the woixl i.s used in the 
marine seu.se : 

1524.— "He {V. da Gama) ordered notice 
U) be gieen that no aeamau should wear a 
cloak, except on Sunday . . . and if ho did, 
that it should be taken from him by the 
con/(tabIes eerra Itmada polos meinnhot), 
and the man put in the picota in di«igrace, 
for one day. He found great fault with 
men of military service wearing cloaks, for 
in that guise they did not look like soldiers.*' 
— Correa, Lendas, II. ii. 822. 

1782.—" Pour cet effet (arroner les terras) 
on emploie une machine appell^ Plo6tc. 
(”est uno bascule dress^e sur le herd d'uii 
puita ou d'un reservoir d’eaux pluviatea, 
pour en tirer I’eau, et la conduire eosulte 
on Ton vent.*’ — Bonnerai, Voyage, i. 188. 

c. 1790.—" Partont les palMtidf, on puiU 
k bascule, 4toi«nt en Bioaveinent pour fonmir 
Toau n4oeseaire anx plantee, et pertoni on 
entendoit les jardiniert itoyor tenm travanx 
par des chansons.’*— h. 217* 

1807. — "In one place I saw people em- 
ployed in watering a rioe-fteld inth the 
VaJtam, or Paoeta, as it is eaUed by the 
English.”— Buckaami, Journey tkrtmgh My- 
sore, &c., i. 15. [Bert Yotam, is Can. yMa 
Tel. Haimt, Mai. Bfoia.] 

[1871.-^ 

** Aye, e’en pieotta-work ironld gain 
By neing sueh bambooa.** 

Qaver,l^k StmgsqfS, India, 184J 
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with B, Hind. |Mff, the smalleet 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being ^ of an anna, rh of a 
rupee, «»about ^ a farthing, lliie is 
now the authorised mining of pie. 
But pd*{ waa originally, it would seem, 
the fourth part of an anna, and in 
fact identical with pice (q.v.). It is 
the H. — Mahr. pdX * a quarter,* from 
Skt pod, pddikd in that sense. 

[18M. — ** . . . huf father baa a one pie 
ahare in a small village which may yield 
him perhaps 24 rupees per aimiiixi.’' — Con- 
feuunu of an Orderly^ 201.] 

piece -GOODS. This, which is 
now the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was origin- 
ally applied in trade to tlie Indian 
cottons exported to Englaml, a trade 
which app>ears to have been delilnir- 
ately killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procun^d the ab<3lttion 
of the small import duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* [In 1898 a dxity 
at the rate of 3 jh^r cent, on cotUui 
goods was reiinpost'd.] 

* Tt IS ail winy ai^Kumptioji that this i^xport 
tiads from Imita \va.s kitMl V>y thit dfivniopmenl 
of mai.*him*r>’ ii; EukIa'mJ. Wh ran Imoily doubt 
that thh «aus« woulrt ha\ e killrd it m tune. But 
it was n.)t Irft to .iiiy such ling’^nnp and jiatiuai 
death. Much time would be r«Mjmrwl to t^rat^r the 
whols of this epiaoile of " auoiwii liiatory. ' But 
it is certain tlmt this Indian trade was not kilUd 
by natural causes: it was kxlif'd h>f y* 

(lattes. TIiosH*, dutlee were so ht^ii in 17S3 that 
they were declared lo (»p»^rat« as u on 

amugulinK, ami they were rcdwrrd to 18 ji^r cent 
nd wortm. In the year lTi>«vP7 the value of 
ptecfr<goo<ls from India mimirtni mi j Kngland 
was £2,776, d82, or oiir third of the whole value 
of the hnporte fnmi India, which was £6,252,309. 
And in the sixteen years l*etweeii 1793-4 ami 
18(M>-10 (inclusive) the imiiorts of Indian piece- 
goods amciiifitod in value Ui £ 21^,1 
In 17tH* the duties were raised. 1 uee<l m>t give 
delailft, but will come down ui 1814, just liefore 
the close of the w«r, when they yren% I lx*lieve, at 
a maximum. The duties tium, ou plain white 
calicoes/' were : — 

£ s, d 

Warehouse duty . .4 0 0 per cent 

War eiihancciucnt . .10 0 ,, 

Custotns duty . . 60 0 o „ 

War cuhuncemeut . . 12 10 0 „ 

Tow . . . «T 10 

Than* was an Excise duty upon British manu- 
factured and printed goods of Sjd. iier sqiiare 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Induiii) 
calico and miialln printed iu Qreat Britain, aini 
Iho whole of both duty and axels** npiin such 
goods wae recoverable aa drawback upon re-exiKir. 
latioii. But on the exportation of Indian white 
goods there waa no drawback recoverable ; ami 
stuffh printed In India were at Uiia time, so far as 
ym can dlaoeru, not admitted thrortoh tke Knalieh 
CuMam^heifm at all until 182«. when they were 
admitted on a duty of 3|<l. per oquare yanj, 

2 Y 


Lists of tlie various kinds of Indian 

! )iece-goods 'will be found in Milbum 
L 44, 45, 46, and ii. 96, 221), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in 
our power to explain their {lecali- 
arities, except in verv few cases, found 
under their proper heading. [In the 
present edition these lists have been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
figures before eauch indicate that they 
fall into tlie following classes : 1. Piece- 
goods formerly ei^rted from Bombay 
and Surat ; 2. Piece-goods exerted 
from Madras and the Coast ; 3. Fiece- 

f oods : the kinds imported into Great 
Britain from Bengal. Some notes and 
quotations have ^en added. But it 
must l3e understood that the classes of 
goods now know-n under these names 
may or may not exactly represent 
th(»e made at the time when these lists 
were premred. The names printed 
I in capiutls are discussed in separate 
i articleji.] 

! 1665.—^*! have •lomctimea stood amazed 

I at the vast quantity of CVjtton-CToth of all 
i aorta, fine and others, tinged and white, 

j (Scf! m the 43 C»eo. III. ctipp. ftg, 69. TO; 

j .x Geo 111. cap. 36 ; 6 Geo. IV. oap. S ; aho if«e> 
I AntMls o/ c ’«#»ntrrcc, iv. 42t>). 

In Sir A. Arb'itbnot « pnbhration of .?ir T. 
MinuU* (Afetn-nr, i>. cxxtx.) he quotes a 
of Miiiiro's to a fTifind m Scotland, writteii 
alwut 1825, which shows him smrpriamply before 
hiH ajie in lh*i matter of Free Tradi*, 8)>cHk)ng with 
rclfnnic** to certain un^aoures ol Mr. iluskwson's. 
Th«* jassaj^fi ends thus : India is the country that 
lias usoil m the new arrangamdots. 

All h»‘r product oii^^ht undonbt»lly to be imported 
frtvJy into England. uiK>n paying the Hamc autaea, 
and no tnoo*, which English duties (?iDanufiactUTtMi 
I>oy m India. When 1 see what i.s ilone In I^rlia- 
, mt'iit against India, 1 think that 1 am reading 
about Edward III. and th** KlemiiigR.'’ 

Sir A, Arbuthnot add,« very appropriately a pas- 
sajic fioin a note by the late Prof. IL H. Wilson In 
hii!» coutiiiiiatiou nf .lanica Mill's ffi^tory of India 
(184.5, vol. 1 . pp. 638-539), a passage which we also 
gladly insert here : 

i “ U was nUtod in evidence (lit ISIS) that the 
{ cotton anil silk goods of India, up to this period, 
could be sold for a profit in the British market at 
a once frvini 60 lo 60 per cent lower than those 
fsKricaicd iu England. It consequently became 
necessary lo protwt the latter by duties of 70 or 
no i*er cent, on their value, or by {Kwitive ptohibl- 
tion lUd this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitorv duties and decrees existed, the mills 
• vif Ihiialcy and of Maiichester would have been, 
atopfxid in their outset, and could hardly have 
been again set in motion, even by the powers 
of steam. They were created by m saenfiee of 
tlie Indian manufactures. Had India been inde- 
pendent, she would have retaliated ; would have 
Imposed preventive du ti«i u)>oti British goods, and 
would thus have preserved her own producUve lo- 
dusUy firora anninllatiou. This act^ self-aefQpms 
WHS not permitteil her ; she was at the mercy of 
the stranger. British goods were fmeed upon her 
without paying any duty ; and the fbrelgu maao- 
fM^turer employed the amt of political tnjiMitioeto 
keep down and ultimately atiangle a compcMtof 
with whom he could not oontand on equal tonBa" 
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whkk Ijbe BoUmdm ieIom drsw tram 
theoee a&d tnnuport into lauiy pUM««, 
etpeoMlly ipto JajNm and JSurope; not to 
mention whAi the Xnglitht PorUngai and 
IndM merobants cairy away from tboee 
gKttB^**-Seniier, K.T. 141 ; [ed., CfontUible^ 


1786.— <ReaB. of Court of Direotom of the 
E.I.C., 8tb Ootober) . that the Gai^ 
tains and Offioers of all thips that shall 
fhnn any part of India, after leceiTing 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 ^eces of pieoe*goodn and no more — 
that 6000 pieces ana no more, may conaiat 
of white Muslins and Calliooes, stitched or 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
{(lowing sorts, ris., AUiballie»t Alrockt (Y), 
OotMtt, DormSy Jamdanniei, MufmHl*, 
A^aimoois, yecicioths, Tanjte}^^ and 2Vr- 
rtaddins, and that SOCK) pieces and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods. . . 
ftc., he.— In Scion-KaiTy i. 83. 

[Abrawan, P. ab-t-ravdny ‘flowing water' ; 
a very fine kind of Dacca muslin. * Woren 
air' is the name applied in the ^ra6ian 
Jffigktt to the Patna gauzes, a tern origin- 
ally used for the produce of the Coan looms 
{BurUniy 1. 247.) “The Hindoos amuse us 
with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of tins muslin. One, that the Emperor 
Anmngzebe was angry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin through her clothes ; 
whereupon the young princess remonstrated 
in her justification that she had seven 
jamahs (see JAHMA) or suits on ; and 
another, in the Nal)oD Allaverdy Khawn's 
time a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of the city for his neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating up a piece of abrooan, 
which he had spread and carelessly left on 
tha grass." — Boity Considerations on Affairs 
qflndioy 206. 

8. ADATIS. 

% AT.T.PJrAII 

A AlHhalli— . — “ Alabail^ (signifying 
according to the weavers’ interpretation of 
the word ‘very fine') is a muslin of fine 
texture." — (J* TayUr, Account of the Colion 
Maniffaeturt at fjacca, 45). According to 
this the word is perhaps from Ar. a"fd, 
‘•uperior/ H. ‘good.* 

8. AmbiiiaM.-1 ’erhape from dVd, * su- 
perior.' Mnd, ‘woof.’ 

1. Auuibatehlea. 

3. Amlm.—Perhapa from the place of 
that name in Shahfibfid, where, according to 
Bndianan Hamilton {Boj^em Jndioy i. 548) 
there waa a large cloth industry. 

8. Aulmha. 

A AgmihketcliiM. 

8. BAFTAB. , 

8. BAmOABirAB. 

L Bajatapanti. — H. bejdi&y ‘without 

h BETBB£A8. 

jr.M.D. tagrfbM Bnirl 
im # 8#d white striped cloth manu- 

lac^ixed ix India.' In a lette of 1616 
hr. 866) we hate **I^weeeb«Bi|)ell 


•ndBeml." The editor suggests B. hhtt 
‘open in textur^ fine.' Bat'BoquefbrtfAlr^ 

S ives: “jBitre, Burs/, noeae dtolfe en taliie 
e ooulenr rousse ou grmltre) dont sliabUletit 
ordinairement les ramoneurs ; cetto dteffe est 
faite de brebis noire et brune, sans auenne 
autre teinture." And see AT. B. D, 8.v. Borrd*. 
3. Byxampanto. (See BEIBAXSB.) 

2. Callawaperes. 

8. CaUipatUes.-H. Adff, ‘black.* pom, 

‘ strip.* 

3. CAHBATB. 

8. Camlnrles. 

8. Carpets. 

3. Carrldariet. 

2. Cattaketchies* 

1. ChalUs. (See under BHALEE.) 

3. Chareonnaet.— H. chdr-khAmy ‘che- 
quered.’ “ The eharianay or ch^uered 
muslin, is, as regards manufacture, very 
similar to the Doona (see DOBEAB below). 
They differ in the breadth of the stripM,. 
their closeness to each other, and the size 
of the squares." {Forbes WaUony Textile 
Man. 78). The same name is now applied 
to a silk cloth. “The word chdrlMna 
•imply means a check,’ but the term is 
applied to certain silk or mixed fabrics 
containing small checks, usually about 8 or 
10 checks in a line to an inch." ( Yusuf Ali^ 
Mon. on Silky 93. Also sec Joum, Ind. 
Art. iii. 6.) 

1683. — “20 yards of charktmiias.'Wn 
Tulcy Hedges’ Jjianjy Hak. Sexj. i. 94. 

2. Chatoiiis. 

1. CheUoea. (See BHALEE.) 

8. Chinechiiraa. — Probably cloth from 
Chinaur a. 

1. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

3. Chlttabnllioa. 

3. Chowtars. — This is almost certainly 
not iclontical with Chudder. In a list w 
cotton cloths in the Ala (i. 94) we have 
ohautary which may mean ‘made with four 
threads or wires. ^ Chautdhiy ‘four-fold,' 
is a kind of cloth used in the Punjab for 
counterpanes {FranciSy Man. Cotton^ 7). 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in the 
early letters. 

1610.— “ Chautares are white and well 
requested."— /Aiaiwrs, IseWrSy i. 75. 

1614.— “The Cbanteru of Agra and fine 
baftas nyll doth not here vend."— Absfw*, 
LetterSy ii. 45. 

1615.—“ Four pieces fine white Cowtor.” 
— y6irf. iv. 61. 

3. Chnclaea. — This may be H. ^usklAy 
chatrly which Platts defines as ‘ft kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton.* 

3. Chnndirbaiuiies.— This is perhaps H# 
chandroy ‘ the moon,’ Mad, * woof/ 

3. ChmidraooBaea— Borbee Watson haaf 
“C^underinna, second quality muslin for 
bandkerebiefs": “Plain white bleached 
muslin called Chunderioroy.*' The word is 
probably cAaadmkAdaa, ‘moon checks.' 

8. donto, common coarse doth, tor 
which see 

3, C6opeet.-^Thj8 is perhaps H. 
kowin, ‘the small toagooty worn by Fal3i%* 
8. hold, ^ptoin, unmaddi^ 
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niidyad/ What it ooir known at Kom tilk 
U vovoQ in pioeofl for waist-clothi (tee 
irmv/Ali^ op, du 76). 

6. COaMM.— Thit perhaps represents Ar. 
thdpfa 'i^Moial.* In the Ain wa.have 
khOgak in the list of cotton cloths (i. 64). 
Mr. Taylor describes it as a muslin of a 
olcee fine texture, and identifies it with the 
fine muslin which, according to the Ain 
(ii. 124), was produced at Sopfirgfion. The 
best kind' ne says is ^'jungle- khasu,** 
{Taylor^ op, eU, 45.) 

8. Cnihtaei.— ‘These perhaps take their 
name from Kushtia, a place of considerable 
trade in the Nadiya District. 

3. Guttannees. (See COTTON.) 

1. DhooUee. (See DHOTT.) 

3. Biapen. 

3. Dimitlee. 

3. Doreu.-'H* dariyO^ * stripy cloth,* 
rfor, thread.* In the list in the Ain (i. 96). 
J>cfnyah appears among cotton stuff's. It 
is now also made in silk: **The simplest 
pattern is the stripe ; when the stripes are 
ion^tudinal the fabric is a . . . The 

donya was originally a cotton fabric, but 
it is now manufactured in silk, Bilk-and> 
cotton, Umary and other combinations.** 
(Kfcsa/ai/#, op, dt, 57, 9-1.) 

1683, - *‘3 pieces Doonas.'* - U^iy 
Diaryy Hak. Soc. i. M, 

3. BOSOOTIES. 

3. D0NOABEES. 

3. Dysuckaoys. 

3. Eiatohea. "‘Platts gives H. /tdchl, *a 
kind of cloth woven of silk and thread s»o as 
to present the apjK'anmce of cardamoms 
(tVdcAi).* But it is almost certainly identical 
with allcja. It was prrjljably introduced to 
Am, Where now alone it is made, by the 
^fwiuls. It differs from dunya (see 
BOltEAB above) in having a sulWmitial 
texture, whereas the donya is generally 
flimsy. ( Yuoof A fi, op. dt . '65. ) 

3. EmmertiM. — This is M. umrofl, imreUi, 

* sweet us nectar.' 

2. OINOHAH8. 

2. CKideloor (dimities).— There is a place 
of the niune in the Neilgherry District, but 
it docs not seem to have any cloth manu- 
fao^ure. 

1. OVINEA STUFFS. 

8. Ovmlui. -- This is proUbly the H. 
ydrhd: “unbleached fabrics which under 
names varying in different localities, con- 
stitute a tai^ proportion of the clothing 
of the poor* They are used also for packing 
g^s, and as a covering for the dead, for 
which last purpose a large quantity is cm* 
ployed ^th by Hindoos and Muliomedans. 
These fabrics in Bengal pass under the 
me of g«irhn aud gUBte.*' (Forbes 
WaUoni, op, dt, 83.) 

3. BabMtiM.-»]hobably P. *a1Ad9l, used 
m cloths dyed in a sort of magenta ^our. 

^ TWfcttw. — ni«m u. olotlw 

awi«^ anH-dAth. 

ly mod at ^e batli)i 


is a cloth of a thick stout texture^ and 
generally worn as a wrapper in the eold 
season." (Fay/cr, cii, o3.) 

2. IiamM.<*"P. udr, * drawers, trousers.* 
Watson (op. dL 57, note) says that in some 

S laces it » peculiar to men, the wemen'e 
rawers being Turunr, Herklots (Qaacoa^e* 
Islam y App. xiv.) gives eezar as equivalent 
to ahulwaur, like the pyjamiiia, but not 
so wide. 

3. JamdasaiM. — P.-H. jdmddnlf which 
is said to be properly jduuihddnly *n box for 
holding a suit.’ llie jd»nddn% is' a loom- 
figured muslin, which Taylor (op, dt. 43) 
calls “the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca looms." 

3. Jamwan. H. jdanauOry 'sufficient for 
a dresH.’ It is not easy to say what stuff is 
intended by this name. In the dta (ii. 240) 
we hsivejamahwdry mentioned among Guzerat 
stuffs worked in gold thread, and again 
(i. 95) jdmahtrdr Puruinarm among woollen 
stuffs. ‘ Forbes Watson gives nmong Kash- 
mir shawls ; ^^Januncarsy or striped shawl 
pieces ** ; in the Punjab they are of a 
strii^d nattem made both in jpasbm and 
wool {Jotinston^y Mon. on Wooiy 9), and Mr. 
Kipling .says, “ the. stripes are broad, of 
altci-nate colours, red and blue, Ac." 
(Mui'hitrjiy Art Manvfactwrto eif IndUty 374.) 
3. Xineba cloth. 

3. Kiaaorsoya. 

3. Lacoowiioa. 

1. Lemmanneea. 

3. LONG CLOTHS. 

3. LOONGHEES,HERBA. (See GRASS- 
CLOTH.) 

i. LOONGHEE, IfiAGHRUB. Ar* 

iii4xiffhrib, nuighrahy 'the west.’ 

3. Mamoodeatia. 

3. Mammoodiea. Platts gives ATcAeuidr, 
'pniifcd, fine muslin.’ llie Ain (i. 94) 
classes the MoJimddl among cotton cloths, 
and at a low price. A cloth under this name 
is made at Shahabad in the Hardoi District. 
(Oudh ffnzette^y ii. 2.5.) 

2. Moneporo cloths. (See MUHNE* 
PORE.) 

2, Mooroea.— “JfcHirivi are blue- cloths, 
principally manufactured in the districts of 
Ncllorc and at Cauatur in the Chingleput 
coUoctomtc of Madras. . . . They are largely 
exported to the Straits of Malacca." (ial- 
four, Ctfcl, ii. 982.) 

ln84-5.— *‘Mooroea superfine, lOOOpieces." 
— FrijtyUy Ifitu’if Ft. St. Oeo. iv. 41. 

3. Hnmdootioa. (See MOONGA.) 

3. JgmMUhd. 

3. Mu8hmoa.‘-"P. moskrii\ 'lawful.* It is 
usually applied to a .kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back. “Pure, silk is not 
allowed to men, but women may wear the 
most sumptuoxis silk fabrics" (Ywttf Atiy 
op, di, 90, SA/.). '* All Mmkroos wash well, 
eapocialiy the finer kinds, used for bodices, 
petticoats, and trousers of both sexes." 
{For^s Watson y op, di, 97.) 

1832.—“ . . . Muaaheroo (striped washing 
silks manufactured at Benares) . . 

Moer ffastan Aliy OfiNrtoftofis, i. 106. 

1. MUSTERS. 

3. Natbia»iM. 
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8. Nainiooki.x-H. nainntkh^ * pleasure 3. Bailif f.— ** ittfnp is a xnusHn whieh 
of the ^e.* A sort of ftiie white oalioo. resembles jhuna in its transparent game or 
Forbes Watson {op. cit. 70) says it is used net-like texture. It is made by passing a 
for neckerchiefs, and Taylor {op. eit. 40) single thread of the warp through each 
defines it as **n thick muslin, apparently diyiaion of the reed** {Tat/lor, op. cU. H.) 
identical with the tttnsook {Uiniaxk, Bfoch- Piece of Baiglins*'* — Hedgu^ Diary ^ 
vuinn, i. 94) of the Ayetn*' A cloth is Hak. Soc. i. 94. 
made of the same name in silk, imitated 1. Saloopants. (See SHALEE.) 

from the cotton fabric. ( Vuxuf A ti, op, cit. 3. Baiuioes. 

95.) 2. Sassergatos. — Some kind of olotit 

1. Neganepauts. called *that of the 1900 knots,* H. aahasra 

1. Nicaimees. —Quoting from a paper of granOu. Sast^rgutitees** {liirdtcood^ Hep. 
1683, Orme {Fragm*tiU. 287) has “6000 on. Oid. tSS). 

Niocaaneers. 13 yards lony;.'* 2. Sastraeoiidees.— These cloths seem to 

3. Nillaes. — ^orno kind of blue cloth, hike their name from a place called *'^hrfra* 
H. nl/d, * blue.’ I htmioy ‘ Pool of the Jjaw,’ This is probably 

1. Nunsarees. — There is a place called j the place named in the .Itn (ed. Jarretty 

Nansarl in the Bhatidrira District j ii. 124): “ In the township of AVydro iSwiwfrt** 

Proeineex 346). i is a large reservoir which gives a peculiar 

2. Oringal {cloths). Probiibly take their whitene.ss to the cloths washed in it.** 

name from the once famous city of Warangal C4ladwin reads the name C'<*t««w/Aoandtt, or 
in Hyderabad. OtUarehxovnder (.see Taylor, op. cit. 91). 

3. PA1«AMP0B£S. 3. Seerbands, Secrbettics.— The.se are 

3. Peniascoes.— Tn a ^wper quoted V»y names for turbans, H. xirband, sirlhtiti. 

Birdwood {Report on Old lircords, 40) we j Taylor {*fp. cit. 47) namesi them as Dacca 

have PtnaBCOS, which he says are stuffs | muslins under the names of xurhuiul and 
made of pine-apple fibre. ’ x^rbnlcf. 

2,3. Percaulas.— H. ‘a spark, a .3. Saenhauds. — Thi^ is porhap'* P. .«'#•- 

piece of glass.' These were probably some : tdnul^ Mioad-delighiittg,' .«>oinc ki'ntl of turlntii 
kind of spangled rol>e, set with pieces <>t j or veil. 

glass, as some of the mwlern Phoolkaris ' 3. Seersuckers. — Porha|>w, »i)\ *heatl/ 

are. In the Madras Diaries of 1684-5 w*e , *plea.suro.’ 

have '* Percollaes/’ and ‘‘percolles, fine” 3. Sbalbaft. - P. xlolllHl/f, * shawl- 
{Pringl*, i. 53, iii. 119, iv. 41.) , we:iving.’ {See SHAWL.) 

3. Photaes.— In a letter of 1615 we have ! 3. Sicktersoys. 

Lunges (see LOOKQHEE) and Footaes of 3. SOOSIES. 

all sorts.” (fVw<^r, Letters, iv. 306), where the :i. Subnoms, Subloms. “ Shuhiatn is a 

editor sugge^s H. pKidil, * variegated,* j thin pellucid muslin t*> which tlie Persian 
But in the .4 in we And “ f’ wfaAjt (loin- | ligurativo name of ‘evening dew’ {shah- 
bands)** (i. 93), which is the P. and j ///t;/i) i.s given, the fabric Ixsirig, when spread 
this is from the connection the worrl pmbably ; over the bluaching-iiold, scarcely dustinguish- 
meant. , able from the dew on the grass.” {Tayhr, 

3. Pulecat hand kerchiefs. {.See MADRAS ; op, ct*. 45.) 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA. ) t 3. Succatoous. (See SUCLAT.) 

2. Punjum.— The Madras (Jloss. gives Taffaties of sorts. “A name applied 

Tel.2>«wjttWtt,Tani. /'V. ‘acollectinii.* j plain woven silks, in more recent times 

“ In Tel. ft collection of 60 threads and in | signifying a light thin silk .stuff with a 
Tam. of 120 threads skeined, icuny fur the coUHiderable lustre or gloss” {Drapers* Diet. 
fprmation of the warj) for we-aving. A cloth i.v.). The woni comes from P. id flan, ‘to 
is denominated 10, 12, 14, up to 40 ruonjam, twist, spin.* The Ain (i. 94) has tdfUth in 
according b> the number of times 60, or else j the list of silks. 

T20, is contained in the hita! nurtibur of! 3. Tainsooks. —H. tofbfeM, ‘taking ease.* 


threads in the warp. /UM)r,pim thus al.so 
came to mean a doth <>f the length of one 
poonjam a.s usu.'illy skeined ; this u^fual 
len^h is 36 cubit-, or 18 yards, and the 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 Dis. being 
the common weight ; piece.s of half lenglli 
were formerly exrwrted as Balstnpoory.” 
Writing in lol4, Heyne {Tracts, 34f) says: 
•‘Hero (in Balera) two puri]um.s are desig- 
nated by ‘first cjiiy ^ twelve punjum-i 
of cloth is called *atx and so on.’ 

3. Fsteabs. (Sec PUTTEE.) lnaUjtt.er 
of 1610 we have; “Patta, katiiyncn, with 
red stripes cwor thwart through.” {Danvng, 
Letters, ]. 72 .) 

2* Patton KetekiOB. i Moths which 
osribly took their name from the city of 
Aahilwfim Fkiaa in Catch. 

.1727.“** ‘That country {Tegnapataml nro- 
duews B^pper, and ecarye Cloth called 
«al€iMUh**--*A. HtmiUoHi i. 335. 


(See nlKive under NAINBOOKB.) 

3. Tanjeebs. l*.tanzeb^ * body adorning. *•-- 
“A tolerably tine muslin " {Taylor, op. fit, 
48 : Forbes irofswi, op. cit. 78). “*rho silk 
tameh scorns to have gone out of fashion, 
but that ill cotton is very commonly uadi 
for tbfi chicken work in Lucknow.” {Vujinf 
Ah’, op. cit. 96.) 

1. Japsells. (See under ALLEJA.) In 
the Ain (i. 94) we have : Taf^tah (a stuff 
from MfO-a)." 

16/0. -*‘.So that in your house are only 
i left some Tapsailes and cotton yam.*' — In 
j iffdgei Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. oexxv). 

I Binlwood in liepoH on Old Records, 38| h»* 

I Topsails. 

2. Tamataanos. — **Thoro are vai^ua 
; kinds of muslins brought from the East 
1 Indies, chiefly from Bengal, betellas Imm 
I BETTBELA) (armiana 7\ .** (OumCsrs' 

Vycl. of 178$, quoted in 3rd sor. JST, dt Q. 
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iv, 185). liia fugmtod (UnA 8rd aer. 185) 
that thii is the oi^in of English larUitan^ Kr. 
tarUtanef which u defined in the J}rap^s^ 
IHtU as fine open muslin, first imported 
from India and afterwards imitated here.'* 

3. t^urtmes. 

3. Teposri- 

3. Teziadami. — " Turundam (said by the i 
wearers to mean 'a kind of cloth for the | 
body,* the name being derired from the 
Arabio word turuh (torA. Utrak) ' a kind,* 
and the Persian one undam {anddm) ' the 
Ixxly,' is a muslin which was formerly im- 
ported, under the name of terendam^ into 
this country." op, cit, 46.) 

2. VentepoUams. 

PIODAUN, 8. A spittoon ; Hind. 
ptkddn, Fik is properly the expector- 
ated juice of chewed betel. 

[o. 1666. — *' . . . servants ... to carry 
the Pioquedent or spittoon. . . .’’—ZlrrH/Vr, 
Conttabh, 214. In 283 Plqnedans.} 

1673. — “ The Rooms are sprea<l with 
Carpets as in JThdia^ and they have l^dana, 
or Spitting pots of tho Earth of this Place, 
which is valued next to that of China, trj 
void thoir Spittle in." — >»*»/«■, 223. 

[1684.— Hedges *«i'»eak.s of purchasing a 
** Spitting Cup.*'— Hak. S<ks. i. 14‘.t) 

PiaBON ENGLISH. The vile 
jai^on which forma the mtyins of 
communication at the (Jliinese ports 
between Engli.shniou who do not a^ak 
Ohines<', auu tho.se Chiiuiae with whom 
they are in the habit of communicat- 
ing. The word “ ” appears in 

this kind of talk to be corrupted into 
“p^cori,” and hence the name of tlie 
jargon is supposed to la; taken. [For 
exanip1e.s sec dtumbcrUiin^ Things 
Japanese^ 3rd cd. pp, 321 seqq, ; Ba)l^ 
Things 3rd cd. 430 seqq, (See 

BUTLER EN0U8H.)] 

1880.—*' . . . tho English traders of the 
early days. . . . instead of inducing the 
Chinese to make ilho of correct worris rather 
than the miwhapou syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged them by approbation 
and example, to estAhlifih Pi^^u English 
— a gnitetmue gihV>erish which would bo 
laughable if it were not almost melancholv." 
— OeqH. ir. Oill^ Mirrrqf fio/tiin iSand, i. 1*66. 

18^.— **The 'Pidjun EngUah* is re- 
volting, and the most dignified persons 
demean themselves by speaking it. . . . 
How tiio whole English-Speaking community, 
without distinction cf rank, has come to 
oommnnictite with the Chinese in this baby 
^ is extraordinary."— AI m* iitrrf, MeUn 
Chsiwnesef 37. 

PICMmOKlNO. This is Anglo* 
Indian hog-hunting, or what would 
ha callad among a people delighting 


more in lofty expression, *tlie chase of 
the Wild Boar.^ When, very many 
years since, one of the present writers, 
destined for tiie Bengal Freffidency, 
first made acquaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it was that of a Bombay 
reminent at Aden — in fact of that 
gallant corps which is now known as 
the 103rd Foot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they were, 
the opportunity of enlightening an 
^iraiit Ben^lee on the short-com- 
ings of his Presidency eould not 
foregone. The chief counts of indict- 
ment w'erc three : 1st. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery system ; 
2nd. That the Bengalees were guBty 
I of the base effeminacy of drinking beer 
out of chamj»agTie glasses ; 3rd. That 
! in pig-sticking they threw the spear at 
the boar. Tlie two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
ing their ground as facts down to 1940 
therefore ; and showed hour little com- 
munication practically existed lietween 
the Presidencies as late as that year, 
i Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
bad Wn true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had Wen. This 
mav be seen from "the quotation from 
H. liindiviy, and by the text and illus- 
’ t rations of Williamson's Oriental Field 
j (1807), [and much later (.see 

below)]. There is, or perhaps we should 
I say more diliidently tlien* was, still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
! in pig-sticking, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal sj>t*ar is about feet long, 
loaded witli lead at the butt so that 
j it can be gnisped ahuo.?t quire at the 
I end and carried with the point down, 
j inclining only slightly to the front ; 
(he iKwr’s charge is received on the 
[ right flank, when the point, raised to 
45" or 60* of inclination, if rightly 
guided, pierces him in the shoiuder. 
The Bomliay s|»ear is a longer 
weapon, and is caiTied under tho 
armpit like a draggon^s lance. Judg- 
ing from Elpliinstone’s statement 
below we should suppose that the 
Bombay as w ell as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw the spear, 
but that iHith independently disemed 
this, the Qui-his adopting the ^rt 
overhand spear, the iDttCks the long 
lance. 

1679. — **In the morning wo went a 
hunting of wild Hoggs with Khma Reddy, 
the ehief man of the Islands'* (at tamiUi of 
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the Kistoa) **and about 100 other men of 
the island (Dio) with lances and Three score 
doggS) with whom we killed ei^t Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore tery 
urge and fatt, of greate weight/’ — (hnm, 
of Agtnt and Cofmeil of Fort St, Oeo. on 
.Tour. In Notes and Kxta, No. II. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
“Agent of the Coast and Bay/* with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Mohun of 
the Councell, the Minister, the Chyrurgeon, 
the Schoolmaster, the Secretary, and two 
Writers, an Ensign, 6 mounted soldiers and 
a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persona in the 
Company’s Service, and “ Four Freemen, 
'who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Factories. 


1773.— 'The Hon. R. Lindsay does speak of 
the “ Wild-boar chase ** ; but ho wrote after 
35 years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms : 

“Our weapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, three feet in length, and well 
poised ; the boar being found and un- 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
s})eed across the plain, is pursued on horse- 
back, and the first rider who approaches 
him throws the javelin. . . —Lieet of the 
Lindsays^ iii. 161. 


1807. — “ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should lie commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side; into which the spw 
should be thrown, so as to lodge behind 
the shoulder blade, and aliout six inches 
from the backbone.” — WiUlameon, Oriental 
Field SporUy p. 9. {Left must mean hog's 
right,) This author says that the bamlw 
•bafts were 8 or 9 feet long, but that very 
short ones had formerly been in use ; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816. — “ We bog-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk ... we do 
not throw our siiears in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.”— AYpAm- 
stonds Lifty i. 311. 

[1828. — . . the boar who had made 
good the next cane with only o slight 
scratch from a spear thrown as bo was 
charging the hedge.” — Orient, Sport, Mag, 
reprint 1873, i. 116.] 

1848. — “Swankey of the Body-fjruard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
BobUn, with Amelia, and de< 

•oribing the sport of pigiticklv to her 
with great'humour and eloquence, Vemity 
jPeir, h. 

1866.— “I m^ be a young |dff<ftlolnr, 
oat I am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that.”— Tresefyon, The Dawk 
in Fraser^ hezUi. 887 . 



‘‘Vott would psrhaps Uks tiger- 
Isawsomsof^t 


for a season or two in ths East Evarythlng 
here is poor stuff after that**— HoaMd JDs- 
ronda, h. oh. zi. 

187S.— “In the meantime there yfm a 
*pig-ttteldiig' meet in the nemhboimqg 
district/* — Lfe in the MqfHSsUt 1. IM. 

PIQ-TAHh 8. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
ot hair, by transfer from the queue of 
our granofathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Thoo^ 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the 17th 
century, and was ‘*long resisted by 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery bemeath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
survived to the present dav” ^Oiles^ 
Glossary of Refermee^ 32). Previously 
the Chinese wore their unshaven back 
imir gathered in a net, or knotted in 
a chignon. De Rhodes (Rome, 1615, 
p. 5) says of the people of Tongking, 
that ^^like the Chinese they have the 
custom of gathering the liair in fine 
nets under the hat.” 

1879. — “One sees a single Bikh driv^ 
four or fivs Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.”— if B«nf, Ooldfn Chersonese, 283. 

PILaV, PILOW, PUmAi, &c., 8. 
Pers. pukfo, or pildv, Skt. jnUdka, *a 
ball of boiled rice.’ A dish, in origin 
purely Mahommedau, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes are given by 
Herklotfl^^ ed. 1863, App. zxix. ; and 
in the Am~i-A1d>aTl (ed. Blodmann, 
i. 60), we have one for Fima puldo 
(Fima = * hash ’) with sever^ others to 
which the name is not given. The 
name is almost as familiar in England 
as curry, but not the thing. It was 
an odd circumstance, some 45 years 
ago, that the two surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India were called 
Currie and Pilleau, 

1616.— “ Sometimes they boO pisoss H 
fieth or hens, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they eaU plllaw. As 
they order it they make it a very ezeelleni 
and a very well tasted food.”— Twry, in 
Pwthas, U. 1471. 

* 0 . 1630. — “The feast bsgiiis: it was 
compoundsd of a hundrsd soiti of pale and 
canmed dried meats.”— Nir T* OAl 

1638, p. 138, [and for vaiietiss, p. 816). 
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fp* IMO.— ***» . . my elagABt ImmU wm 
fiuW mplpyed in cramming thdr mooilit 
wii£ ae mUDh Mau ai they could contain. 
. . cd. OnutalOe, 121.] 

1673.— ** The most admired Dainty where- 
with they stuff themselves is IMlOW, 
whereof mey will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt,* it bei^ so 
well prepared, for the Stomach."— .yvyer, 
m %e also p. 93. At p. 404 he gives 
a recipe. 

1682.— ** They eate their pilaw and other 
spoone-meate withoiite spoones, taking up 
their pottage in the hollow of their fingers.** 
— iHary-^ June 19. 

1687.— **'l'hey took up their Mess with 
their Fingers, as the Moors do their Pilaw, 
using no Spoons." — Dampier, i. 430. 

1689.— ** Palau, that is Rice bail'd . . . 
with Spices intermixt, and a boiVd Fowl in 
the middle, is the most common Indmn 
Dish."— Owayfea, 397. 


1711.— They cannot go to the Price of 
a raioe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice ; but the 
better sort make that their principal Dish." 
— Zo<rAy«-, 231. 

1793.— On a certain day ... all the 
Musulman officers belonging to your depart- 
ment shall bo entertained at the charge of 
the Sircar, with a public repast, to consist 
of Piillao of the first sort.'^- iSc/rce hturt 
<^Tippuo 5., App. xlii. 


c. 1820.- 

** And nearer as they came, a gonial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pilauf, 

Things which in hungry mortals' eyes 
find favour ." — Don Jnan, v. 47. 


1848.— There's a pillau, J^iseph, just 
as you like it^ and Papa ha.s brought home 
the best turbot in Billingsgate.” — Fdii% 
Fair, i, 20. 


PINANO, 8. This is tlie Malay 
word for Areca, and it is almost 
always used by the Dutch to indicate 
that article^ and after them by some 
Ointinental writers of other nations. 
The Chinese word for the same pro- 
duct— is prol>ably, as Bret- 
achneiaer says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. (See PEHAM0.) 

[1603.—** They (the Javans) are very great 
eaters— and they haue a o«Kaiue oearbe 
eallpd bfttaile (see BETEL) which they 
vsually have carryed with them wheresouer 
they goe, in boxee, or wrapped vp in a 
dofiih like a sugar loafe: and also a nut 
called Pluange, which are both in operation 
very hott, and they eaie them continnally 
to warme them within, and keene them 
from the fluxe. They do likewise take 
muMi tabaoco, and also opinm.**— ii?. SeeU, 
4a JBMet Ditieersi, Ae., tie Ead Indiea^ 
1606,ag.N.2. 

Their oidioary food ... is Rice, 
igQga* . • r. iTsHkrf, 



1726.— **Bat Bhah Sousa gavs him MOi 
Van der Broekf an envw to RajmalMu kk 
1656) good words, and regaled him wHIi 
PiiUUlg (a great favour), and promised thai 
he should be amidy paki for everything.' — 
Valeniijfn, v. 166. 

PINDABBT, s. Hind. 
pinddrdy but of which the more 
ori^nal form appears to be Mahr. 
pm^dT% a memuer of a band of 
plunderers called in that language 
pendhdr and ppndhdrd , . The ety- 
mology of the word is very obscure. 
We may discard as a curious coinci- 
dence on^, the circumstance observed 
by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the work 
Quoted below (L 37, note), that “ Pia- 
oara seems to have the same reference 
tx) Pemdour that Kuadk has to CosmdL” 
Sir John Malcolm observes that the 
most popular etymology among the 
natives ascribes the name to the dis- 
solute habits of the class, leading 
them to frequent the shops dealing 
in an intoxicating drink called pinda. 
(One of the senses of pendkd^ accord- 
ing to Moles worth's Mahr, Diet,, is ‘a 
dnnk for cattle and men, prepared 
from Holcui sorghum' (see JO WADE) 

* by steeping it and causing it to fer- 
ment.') Sir John adds; ‘Kurreein 
Khan' (a famous Pindarry leader) 
‘told me he had never hea^ of any 
other reason for the name ; and Major 
Henley had the etymology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pin- 
diirries of whom he enquired ' {Central 

I Indi^ 2iid ed. i. 433). Wilson again 
considers the most probable deii^ntion 
to be from the Mahr. pendhti, but. in 
the sense of a ‘bundle of rice-straw,* 
and Kara, ‘ who takes,* because the 
name was originally applied to horse- 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employea in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo- 
logies very satisfactory. We venture 
another, as a plausible suggestion 
merely. Both p%nd-parnd in rlindi^ 
and pindds hamim *in *Mahr. simi^ 
‘to follow'; the latter being damned 

* to stick closely to ; to follow to the 
death ; need of the adherence of a 
disagreeable fellow.* Such phtasea 
would aptly apply to these hangeia-on 
of an army in the fiel^ looking out 
for prey. (The question has been 
discussed by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
elaborate note published in the JiiduMi 
Ant^. of 1900. To the above tihie6 
suggestions he adds two made hf otihe^ 
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authorities: 4. that the term was 
taken from the Beder race ; D. from 
Pinddrd^ pindy ‘a luiup of food,’ dr, 
^bnunr,’ a plunderer. As to the 
fourth suggestion, he remarks that 
there was a Beder race dwelling in 
Mysore, Belarv and the Nizam’s terri- 
tories. But the objection to this ety- 
mology is that as far back as 1748 
both words, Bedar and Pinddriy are 
used by the native historian, Ham 
Singh MuiishT, side by side, but ai)- 
plira to different bodies of men. Mr. 
Irvine’s suggestion is that the word 
Pinddriy or more strictly Pand/wir, conies 
from a place or region called Pdndhdr 
or Pamhdr. Tins place is referred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situated between Burhanpur 
and Handiya on the Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to prove that large 
numbers of Pindilris were settled m 
this part of the country. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying : ** If it were not 
for a passage in Grant Duff (JFf. of the 
MahratiaHy Bomljay reprint, 157), 1 
should have been n^dy to. maintain 
that I had proved my case. My argu- 
ment reo Hires two things to make it 
irrefutable : (1) a very early connec- 
tion between Pandhtif and the Pind- 
haris ; (2) that the Pindharis had no 
early nome or settlement outside 
Pandhftr. As to the. first point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further back than 1794, when Send- 
hiah granted them lands in Nimar ; 
whereas before that time the name 
had become fixed, and Jiad even cref^t 
into Anglo-Indian vocjAbularies. As 
to the second |K>int, Grant Duff .sajs, 
and he if anybofly must have known, 
that “there were a numlwr of Piu- 
dharis alx)ut the liorders of Maha- 
rashtra and the Carnatic. . . .” Unleps 
these men einigi-ated from Kliandesh 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, the date of Grant UnlTs 
book), their presence in the South wdth 
the same name lends to disprove any 
connection between their name, 
Pindhari, and a place, Pindhar, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men known as Pin- 
dbaris should have been newly settled 
about 1794 in a country which had 
been known as Pandhar at least ninety 
years before they thus occupied it. 
ouch n mere fortuitous connection 
between Pandbfir and the Pindh&ris is 


so extraordinary that we may call it 
an impossibility. A fair inference b 
that the region Pandh&r was the 
original home of the Pindh&ris, that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhan- 
pur and Handiya were made to them 
m what had alw^s been their home- 
country, namely Pandhar.”! 

The Pindaris seem to nave gi'owu 
up in the wars of the late IMahomine- 
dan dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
the latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrattas 
ill their revolt against Auraiigzlb ; the 
first mention which w'e have seen of 
the name occurs at this time. For 
some particulars regarding them we 
refer to the extract from Prinsep 
below. During and after the Mah- 
ratta wars of U^rd Wellesley’s time 
many of the Pindari leaders obtained 
grants of land in Central India from 
Sindia and HoJkar, and in the chao.s 
w’hich reigned at that time outside the 
British territory their raids in all 
directions, attended by the most savage 
atrocitic.s, became more and more in- 
tolerable ; these outrages exUnded 
from Buiukilkhcand on the N.E., Kadaj^a 
on the S., and Orissa on the S.E., to 
‘ Guzerat on the W., and at last re- 
peatedly violated British territfuy. In 
a raid made upon the coast extend- 
ing from Ma3ulij>atam northward, the 
Piudans in ten days ]>lundered 339 
villagc.s, Inlrning many, killing and 
wounding 682 ]>erM>ii.s, torturing 3600, 
and carrying off or destriA'ingprojierty 
to the amount of 1*250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor - General, the Marc[uis of 
Ha}itnig.s, found himself armed with 
permission from home, and in a pasi- 
tion to strike at them effectually, and 
with the most extensive strategic com- 
binations ever brought into action in 
India. The Pincjluns w^ere completely 
crushed, and tliose of the native ])rincc8 
who supported them coiu|ielled to sub- 
mit, wliilst the British powder for the 
first time wras renderea truly para- 
mount throughout India. 

17067. — “ Zoolfeoar Khan, after the 
• mins ptimiec) Dhunnuh, who fled to the 
Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
him to the banks of the Kistnah. The 
Finderrelis took Velore, which however 
was soon retaken. ... A great eemveih 
coming from Aurungabad, woe totally plun- 
dered and everything oaeried off, by nbody 
of Mharattas, at only 12 cow mUM fronh 
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thd imperial eaxnp ."— a SowMa 
OMcer, app. to soott’a Tr. of Firiahta'a ff. 
at JOeccan, ii. 122. [On thia aoe MaJcolmt 
Central Judiaj 2nd ed. i. 426. Mr. Irrine 
in the paper quoted above ahowa that it ia 
doubtful if the author really uaed the word, 
a Btranse coincidence the very oopv 
by J. %ott ia now in the Britiw 
Huaeum. On turning to the paaaage I 
find *Petlfi Badar/ a well-known man of 
the period, and not PindSrd or Pinderreh 
at all.”] 


1762. — “Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . began 
to collect troops, stores, and heavy artil- 
lery, so that he at length assemble near 
100,000 horse, 60,000 Pindareha, and 50,000 
matchlock Tout. ... In reference to the 
Pindareha, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tril>e of robbers entertained by some of 
the jirincGs of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay waste the territories of their enemies, 
and to servo for guides.” — H. of Hydur 
iVW*, by JiasMn AU Khan^ 149. [Mr. 
Irvine suRj^'ts that thia may lie based on 
a misrexuiiiig ns in the former quotation. 
The earliest undoubted mention of the name 
in native hisb>rians is by Ram Singh (1746). 
There is a doubtful reference in the Tarikk- 


•i - J/ (tkarti mtdt ( 1722-23 »]• 

17H-1.' ^'Bindarras, who roccivo no pay, 
hut give a curtiun monthly sum to the coro- 
mauderdn-chiof for j^rmlsrion to maraud, 
or plunder, uiulcr sanction of his banners.” 
— Jndi<in Vocithtthryf s.v. 


1803.-- “Depend u|^>on it that no Piadar- 
ries or .-tragglmg horse will venture to your 
rear, so long us you can keep the enemy 
in chock, .and your detachment well in 
advance.”- WtHingtoUt ii. 219. 

1823. — “On asking an intelligent old 
Pindarry, wh<' came to mo on the ^jart 
of Kurreem Khun, the reason of this 
absence of high ohuructor, ho gave me 
a short and shrewd answer: *Our occu- 
l<ati<m * (said he) * was inconqiatible with the 
fine virtues ami ijuulities you sUvtc ; and 
1 Bup^Mjse if any of our jjeoplc ever had 
them, the first effect of goc'd feeling 
woiild l>e to make him leave our commu- 
nity.'” — >Vr John MolCAfhty Central 
i. 430. 


[ “ Uo had ascendcfl on horseback 

. . . Iteing iiiountod on a Pindaree j^ny, 
an animal uevustomed to cHiubtng.” - flooie. 
Personal An/Tii/«ir, 292.] 

1825,“— “'I'ho name of Pindim is coeval 
with the earliest invaskui of Hindoostan by 
the Mnhrattas. . . . The designation was 
applied to a sr>rt of sorry cavalry that 
accom^mnied the Pdshwa's ariuies in their 
eap^itioTj'*, rendering them much the same 
serviee as the Cossacks perform for the 
armies of Russia. . . . The several leaders 
went over with their bands from one chief 
to another, as Itest suited their private 
interests, or those of their followers. . . . 
The rivers generally became fordable by the 
close of the Duitera. Th^ horses then were 
llhod» and a leader of tried courage and 
eemduet having been chosen as Lit/Avreeay 
all that were Inclined eet forth on a foray 


or Luhburf ae it was called in the Pladiiree 
nomedclature ; all were mounted, though 
not equally well. Out of a tbouMdy tho 
proportion of good cavalry might be 400 : 
the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
. . . but ... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Pindamet 
should be armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
Icoteas (see LOOT7), indifferently mounted, 
and armed with every variety of weapon, 
and the rest, slaves, attendanhs and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keeping up with the IvJdnar in 
the best manner they could.”— /^rtaifti, 
of PuL and Mil, Transactions (1813-1823), 
i. 37, note. 

1829. — “The person of whom she asked 
this question said *Brinjaree* (see BBIN* 
JARET) . . . but the lady understood him 
Pindaroe, and the name was quite sufficient. 
She jumf^ out of the palanquin and ran 
towards home, screaming, ^Pindaroos, Pin- 
darees.’” — Mem, of John Shipps ii. 281. 

[1861.— 

“ ^ 1 took to the hills of Malwa, and the 
free Pindaroe life.”] 

-SiV A, Lijalty Tke Old Pindaree. 

PINE-APPLE. (^ec AHANAB.) 
[Tlie word has been corrupted by native 
weavers into pinaphal or mmaplial, as 
the name of a silk fabric, so called 
liet-aiise of the pine apple patUrn on it. 
(Sec y^mif Aliy Mon, on Silk^ 99.)] 

PlNJBAPpLE, s. A hospital for 
animals, existing perhaps only in Gnz- 
erat, ia so called. Guz. pinjrdpor or 
jnrtjrapol, [properly a cage (jnnjra) for 
the sacred bull (;>o/u) released in the 
name of Sival i:>ee Hebery ed. 1844, ii. 
120, and Onwjtony 300-301 ; [P, della 
ValU, Hiik. Sou. i. 67, 70. Forlfes {Or, 
Mem, 2nd eii. i. 1.56) desorilies “the 
Banian haspital ’* at Surat ; but they 
do not use tJiis word, which Moles- 
worth says is <|uite inoflcrn in Mahr.] 

1S08. — “Ever}- marriage .and mercantile 
traruaction among them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.'*’ 
— A*. Jtrummond, 

PINTADO. From the Port. 

a. A ‘ painted * (or * spotted *) clothe 
i.f, chintz (q.v.). Though the word 
was applieii, we believe, to all printetl 
goods, some of the finer Indian cnintKea 
were, at least iu part^ finished by band- 
]iainting. 

1579.— “With cloth of diverse colooxe^ 
not much unlike oiu* vsuall pantmdafia **-^ 
JhHiity World JSncotnpassedy Hak. Soo. 

[1602.-<«. . . some fine pinMuulOfii.**-^ 
BxfxUrood, Pira LetUr Booty 34.] 
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1602>5.>-^S . . about their loynee a fine 
-- Saot'i Ducoune ^ Jaw, in 
PwiMi, i. 104. 

1006. — **Heare the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Ouppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divers of the 
choicest l^tadoei, which hee kindly ac- 
cepted of." — Middleton** Voyafftf B. 3. 

[1610.— “Pintadoee of divers sorts will 
eell. . . . The names are Sarassa, Benimpury, 
large Crudes, Selematt Cambaita, Selematt 
white and black, Cheat Botime and divers 
others." — J}anvfrtj LetterSy i. 76. 

c. 1630.—** Also they stain linnen cloth, 
which we call pantadoea."- ^ T. Merheriy 
ed. 1677, p. 304.] 

1665.— *‘ To Woodcott . . . where was a 
rooms hung with Pintado, full of hgures 
greats and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occu^tions of the In- 
dians.^' — Evelyn** Diary^ Dec. 30. 

c. 1769. — ** The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overs^ked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 p. cent." — from Pegu, in 
DcUrympU, Or, Rep, i. 120. 


b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Quinea-fowL This may have been 
given from the resemblance, of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pirUa in Portuguese is * a spot,’ or 
fleck, 80 that probably it only means 
jmckled. This is the explanation of 
Bhutan, [The word is more commonly 
applied to the cape Pigeon. See Mr. 
Gray's note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 21, wlio quotes from Fryer, 

p. 12.] 


PISAGH^ Skt. pisdchiy a she- 
demon, ni. pisdcha. In S. India some 
of the demons worshipped by the 
ancient tribes are so callea. The spirits 
of the dead, and particularly of those 
who have met with violent deaths, are 
especially so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil pen. Sir Walter Elliot con- 
siders that the PisdchU were (as in the 
case of ICdhhatm) a branch of the ab- 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says : ‘ The Pisdehi dialect appears to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to he recognised in the speech of 
the Parodya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters.’ There is, however, in the 
Hindu drama a Pitdehd bhdikay a 
gibberish or corruption of Sanskrit, 
introduced. [This at the present day 
has been applied to English.] The 
term pUEthl is also applied to the 
emaU circular storms commonly by 


Europeans called dafila We 

do not know where Archdeacon Hare 
(see below) found the PisdriU to be a 
white demon. 

1610.— ** The fifth (mode of Hindu lasr- 
riage) is the Hsdeka^vivdka, when the lover, 
wiuioat obtaining the mnotion of the girl's 
parenti^ takes her home by means of talis- 
roans, incantations, and such like msgioal 
practices, and then marries her. PiaiLoh, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above marine takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name." — The DabUtdn, ii. 72; [See Manu, 
iil. 34]. 

o. 1780.— ‘ Que demandec-vous ? ’ leur 
criai-je d*un ton de voix rude. * Pourquoi 
restez-vous Ik k m'attendroV et d'oh vient 
que ces auires femmes se sont enfuies, 
comme si j'dtois un Pdtehnseh (esprit 
malin), ou une b6tc aauv^e qui voulfit 
vous devorer ? ’ ” — Ilaafner, ii. 287. 

1801.—** They believe that such men as 
die accidental deaths become Pysichi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some by making eximord inary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fits and other 
diseases, especially in women."—/'. Bucha- 
nan** Mytore, iii. 17. 

1816.— ** Whirlwinds ... at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called by the natives peshashes or devils." 
— Anatic Journal, ii. w7. 

1819.— “These demons or pqisaches are 
the usual attendants of »Shiva."— AVaftne on 
ElephcaUa, in Bo. Lit, Soc. Trane, i. 219. 

1827. — 'As a little gprl was playing round 
me one day with her white frock over her 
head, f laughingly called her Piiwshce, 
the name which tne Indiahs give to their 
white devil. Tbo child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran al)oat the house 
crying out to every one she met, I am the 
Ptsaiooe, / am the Pisathcc. Would she 
I have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 

! and called imfcA or devil instead i No : for, 
as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour evorthing.” — J. C. Mare, in 
fJuenies at Truth, mj Two Brother*, 1st 
Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 

PISANO, s. Tills is the Malay 
word for plaatain or baiiaiia (q-q.v.). 
It is never used by English p^pl^ 
hut is the usual woref among the Dutchi 
and common also among the Oermans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who probably 
got it through the Dutch.] 

1651. — ‘*Les Cbffinsaatntr veudent des 
fruits, oome du Plsaag, Ac:’*— A, Roger, 
La PorU OuterU, p. 11. 

e. 1786.— '^Kous arrivlmesan gnuid tfillifa 
de Colkty oh nous vtuif* de beilee olMos 3# 
benaniers ou plsoiig. . . > 
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P875w—- ^*01 th« piling or . . . { 

thore art ovor thirty kinds, of which, the I 
JPuana-ma$, or fi^tden jdantaii^ eo named 
fkom vt$ ooloar, though one of the smallest, | 
is nevertheless most deserredly prised.** — { 
— I^eeuofi, iShtriei qfMalttcoctt 8.] 

PISHPASJS^ 8. Apparently a fac- 
titious An^lo-Indian word, applied to 
a slop of rice-soup with small pieces of 
meat in it, much used in 'the Anglo- 
Indian nursery. [It is apparently P. 
pash-paah^ ^shivered or broken in 
pieces' ; from Pera pashidan,] 

1884.--'** They found the Secretary disen- 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
huge volumes of Financial Reports on one 
side, and a small silver tray holding, a men 
of pishpash on the other, can be called dis- 
engaged.”— Baboo, he. i. 88. 

PITABSAH. 8. A coffer or box 
used in travelling by j^alankin, to 
ca^ the traveller^ clothes, two such 
being slung to a baaghy (q.v.). Hind. 
mtdrd, joeidrd^ Skt pitaka^ ‘a basket.' 
The thing was properly a basket made 
of cauc : but in later prac^tice of tin 
sheef^, with a UgUt wooden frame. 

[1833. — '* ... ho sat in the palanquin, 
which was filled with water up to his neck, 
whilst everything he had in bis batara (or 
^ trunk*) was soaked with wet. . . — 

TramUofl>r. Wolff, ii. 188.] 

1849. — **The attention of the staiT was 
called to the necessity of putting their 
pitarabs and property in the Bungalow, 
as thieves abounded. *My dear Sir,* was 
the reply, *we are quite safe; we have 
nothing.’”— /WAi Qazttu, Nov. 7. 

1888.— ** It was very soon settled that 
Oakfield was to send to the dak bungalow 
for his petaralis, and stay with Staunton 
for about three weeks.” — U*. />. Arnold^ 
Oakfield, i. m 

PLAHTAIN, s. This is the name 
liy whicli the Muta mpientum is uni- 
verailly known to Aimlo-India. Books 
distinguish between thcAfuiasa|Henitcm 
or plantain, and the M^aa mradnaica 
or ranana ; but it is hard to under- 
stand where the line is supposed to 
be drawn. Variation is gradiud and 
infinite^ 

The tetanical name Muaa rejiresents 
the Ar. mans, and that again is from 
the 8kt. mocks. The specific name 
mpimltm arises out of a misunder- 
standing ckf a passage in Plinv, which 
we haye expleined under the head 
Jsidt The apeeific jpnradiiaiea is de- 
ylirad IvQiii fhe old Mief of Oriental 
CShiististts (miteitalned ahiCH if not 


originated by the Kahommedans) that 
this was the tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves ajjmna. 
A further mystical interest attached 
also to the fruity which some believed 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden. 
For in the pattern formed by the core 
or seeds, when the fruit was cut across, 
our forefathers discerned an image of 
the Cross, or even of the Crucifix. 
Medieval travellers generally call the 
fruit either Musa or ‘ Fig of Paradise,' 
or sometimes *Fig of India,' and to 
this day in the W. Indies the common 
small plantains are called * figs.' The 
Portt^ese also habitually called it 
‘ Indian Fig.' And this perhara oi^^ 
nated some confusion in Miltona mindt 
leading him to make the Banma 
(Fieus Indica of Pliny, ‘as of modem 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that^us. 

The name Hawa.'niL ia never employed 
by the English in India, thougu it is 
the name universal in the London 
fruit- sho}.^, where this fruit is now 
to be had at almost all seasons, and 
often of excellent quality, imported 
chiefly, we l>elieve, from Madeira, [and 
more recently from Jamaica. Mr. 
Skeat adds that in the Strait Settle- 
ments the name plantain seems to be 
reserved for those varieties which are 
only eatable when cooked, but the 
word banana is used indifferently with 
plantain, tlic latter being on theVhole 
perhaps the rarer w'ordj. 

The name plantain is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is banana. It> or 
rather piatano, appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, accord- 
ing to Oviedo, in 1616 ; the first 
edition of his lxx)k was published in 
1526. That author is careful to ex- 
plain that the plant was impraperh^ so 
called, as it was quite another thing 
from the plalamis described by Pliny. 
Bluteau says the word is Spanish. We 
do not know hovr it came to be applied 
to the Muta. [Mr. Guppy (8 ser, 
NcUi db Queries, viii. 87) suggei^ that 
*‘the j^^niaids have obtainSl pfoteno 
from the C^rib and Qalibi words for 
hamna^ viz., halaianna and paMems^ 
Igt the process followed by the Aua* 
tralian colonists when they converted 
a native name for the casuarina' trees 
into *8he-oak’; and that we can thte 
explain bow piaeano came in Spanidt 
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to signify both the pl&ne-tree and the 
banana” Prof. Skeat {Concise Did. 
&v.) derives plantain from Lat. planta^ 
*a plant’ ; properly ‘a spreading sucker 
or shoot * ; ana says that the plantain 
took its name from its spreading leaf.] 
The rapid spread of the plantain or 
banana in the West, whence both 
names were carried back to India, is 
a counterpart to the rapid diffusion of 
the ananas in the Old World of Asia. 
It would seem from the translation 
of Mendoza that in his time (1585) the 
Spaniards had come to use the form 
ptantanOy which our Englishmen took 
up as plantan and pUmtain. But 
even in the 1736 edition of Bailey’s 
Diet, the only explanation of plantain 
given is as the equivalent of the Latin 
plarUagOy the field- weed known by the 
former name. Platano and PUtniano 
are used in the Phili])piue Islands by 
the Spinish population. 


1336. — “Sunt in SyriA ©t Aegypto pomn 
oblonga quae Paradijsi nuncupnntur opiiini 
saporis, xnoilia, in ore cito dissolubilia : fier 
transversum quotiesoumque i)«a incideriH 
invenios CtntcyiQcnm , . . diu non dunint, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duci non 
possunt incomipta.”-— (rtf/. JioldenMle. 

c. 1350.—“ Sunt enim in orto illo Adae 
de Seyllano priino quas incoluo 6cus 

vocant . . . et istud vidimus ocuHs nostria 
^uod ubicunqne inciditur per tnuiaversum, 
in utr&quo ^rtc incisurao videtur ymago 
hominis cruajixi . . . ct de istis foliis 
Adam et Evn fecerunt sibi Lierizomata. . . 

— John de* AiangvoUij in &c. p. 352. 

1384. — “And there is again a fruit which 
many people assert to be that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call ... in this fruit 

you see a very great miracle, for when yen 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways or 
acroas, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
Inside, as it were, the image of the ; 

and of this wo comrades many times made 
proof.” — Vioggiodi Himone JihoH (Firenze, 

1862, p. 160). 

1526 (tr. 1577).— “There are also certaync 
plaotes whiche the Christians call Platflini. 
In the myddest of the [>lant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
fonrtie or fiftie platans alxmt it. . . . 'Hiis 
cluster ought to bo taken from the plant, 
when ^ny one of the platans begins to 
appeoire yelowo, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where oil the 
cluster waxeth ry|)e, with all his platans.” 
^OvieiOy transL in KdeiCt UUt. of Tramyiey 
f« 208. 

1552 (^. 1582).— “Moreover the Ilande 
(of Momhas) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchai^ wherein are planted and are 
. . Figges of the Indies. • . / 
byN. U, f.22. 


1579.—“. . . a fruit which they call Figo 
(Magellane calls it a flgge of a ar«n longj but 
it is no other than that which the Spaniards 
and Portingalls have named FlantaJiet)."— 
Drake's Keyoge, Hak. Soo. p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588). — “There are mountaines 
very thicke of orange trees, aiders [«.«. cedras, 
^citrons’], limes, plantanoa, and palmas.”— 
Afefidofo, by R. Parke^ Hak. Soo. ii. 330. ' 

1588. — “ Our Generali made their wiues to 
fetch vs Plantana, Lymmona, and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits .” — Voyage qf 
I Master Tkomaa Candtsk, in Purchas, i. 64. 

; 1588 (tr. 1604).-“. . . the first that 

i shall be needefulle to treate of is the 
I Plantain {P/atam)), or Plantano, as the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indiana 
I had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of the one with the other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in Castille. 

I The thit^jg wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanoa at the 
Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrate, is the greatnes of the leaves. . . . 
But, in truth, there is no more com()nrison 
.nor resemblance of the one with the other 
than there is, .^s the Vrovorh saitb, betwixt 
an egg© und a chesnut .” — Jotteph de. Acosta. 
transl. by K. G., Hak. Soc. i. 241. 

1593.— “The plantane is a tree found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are Kiiflicient to cover a 
man from top to toe .” — JdairktnSf Voyage into 
Uve ^South Seuy Hak. Soc. 49. 

1610.—“. . . and every day failed not 
to .send each man, laMug one and fiftie in 
number, tw\> cakes of white bread, and a 
quan title of Dates and PlantaJUS., . . — 

tSir H Middteiorty in Purchie^ i. 254. 

^ ft, 1610.— “ Cos Gentils ayant piti4 de rooy, 
51 y eut vne femme qui me mit . . . vno 
seruietc de fcuillos de plantane accommo* 
d^s ensemble auec des espines, puis me 
ietta dessus du rys cuit auec vn e eer tgine 
.sauce qu’ils appeficnt earit (see CfUKRT). 
, . — Mociinet, VoyageSy 292. 

[ „ “71ioy (elephants) require . . • 
besides loaves of trees, chiefly of the Indian 
fig, which wo call Banancs and the Turks 
plantenee .”— de Lamly Hak. Soc. 
11.345.] 

1616. — “They have to these another fruit 
we English there call a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Hijpo, and then 
they taste like unto a N^rrmck Pear, but 
much better.”— TVny, ed. 1665, p. 860. 

c. 1635.— 

“ . . . with candy Plantalna and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choioent Melons and oweet Orapea 
they dine, 

And with f^tatocs fat their wantuo 
Swino." 

WaUetf BajdU of ike SmmMsr Idomde* 
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o. 1636.-- 

** Oh how I long my earolem limbs to lay 
Under the rauitaln'a Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Ain my Fancy entertain.’* 
WaUer, Battle qf Uu Summer hUindt* 
c. 1660.— 

'*llie Plant (at Brasil B(Kone call’d) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
the same : 

Bears leaves so large, one single Iieaf can 
shade 

*rhe Swain that is beneath her Covert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Leaves fair Apples 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . 

Cowley, of PUnU, Bk. v. 

1664— 

“Wake, Wake Quevera! Our soft rest 
must coa^e. 

And fly together with our country's peace. 
Nu more must we bleep under plantain 
shade. 

Which neither heat could pierce nor cold 
invade ; 

Where bouiiteoiiH Nature never feels \ 
dcicay. 

And opening buds drive falling fruits , 
away.’* ] 

Drifden, Proiogue to Hk Indian Queen. t 

Ijowcr than the«»e, but vrith a ’ 
far hn»ader, stands the curious Plan- ; 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit. | 
whose clusters emulate the t i rai>e« of ( h luw » . 
which V)urthoned two men's shoulders.” — I 
Fryer, 19. j 

1686.— The Plantain T take to he King , 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.” — ^ 
/Aempier, i. 3il. ) 

1689.—“. . . and now in the (tovernour's j 
(larclou (at St. Helerui) and s<»ino others 
of the Island are quantities of Plantins, ; 
Bonanoes, an<l other delightful Fruits , 
brought fron» the Fast, . . j 

100. i 

1764.— i 

“ Bill round the upland hut:*, bananas i 
plant ; i 

A wholesome nutriment l>ananas yield, | 
And sunburnt lalxuu* loves its breo/y ; 

shade, i 

'rheir graceful screen let kindred plan- ; 

tanes join, i 

And with their broad vans shtver in the 
broose.” Onnngn’, Bk. iv. 

1806.-'‘*rh6 plantain, in some of its . 
kinds, supplies the place of bread.”— Or?»r, 

FraymenUt 479. 

PLAS8E7, n-p. The village PaUl^l, 
Mr’hicli gives its name to Lord Clivea 
famous- battle (June 1757). It is 
said t«) take, ita name from the pdlfts 

(or dllAWk) tree. 

. . thatih^ have groat reaiH>n 
to complain of Ensign EngUdi'a conduct in 


not waiting at PlaoF • « • and that if 
he had staid another da^ at Plaqr* aa 
Tullerooy Caun was marching with a Jiurge 
force towards Catway, they premune the 
Mahrattas would have rotream inland on 
their approach and left him an ojien 
passage. . . .'*-^LeUer/7vmConneUatO(ft$iin» 
mzar, in Long, p. 2. 

[1757. — Clive's original report of the battle 

dated on the “]^in of Plads.”— Bi/xf- 
wood. Report on Old Recordt, 67.] 

17^-71. — “General Cltvx, who should 
have been the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Plany), left the oommaiM 
to Colonel Ok>tb, and remained hid m hia 
palankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight.” — Stavorinue, E.T. i. 486. This 
stupid and inocc'irate writer says that 
several English officers who were present at 
the battle related this “anecdote” to him. 
This, it may be hoped, is. as \mtnie as the 
rest of the story. Even to such a writer 
one would have supposed that Clive’s mettle 
would be familiar. 

PODAB^ s. lliud. podddr, corrn, of 
Pf»rs. foUildr, from fota, ‘a bag of 
money.’ A fuij»h-k»*.«'per, or especially 
an orficer attached to a treasury, whose 
bu.sine.ss it is to weigh money and 
bullion and ap}>raise the value of coins. 

1C. 1690. — “The Treasurer. Called in the 
Ifuiguago of the day Fotadar.”— Ala, od. 
Jarrett, ii. 49. ) 

1680.—“ Podar. ” \8ee under DT7STOOB.) 

1 683. —“The hke losses in profwrlion were 
preferred be proved by Ramehume 
rodar, Bendura bun Podax, and Mamoo- 
bishwa^ MvhtJ produced their several books 
for evidence.' -- Ihartf, Hak. Boc. 
i. 81. 

1 1772. — “Podflr, a money-ch.anger or 
teller, under ii shroff.*'— Ffrefsf, lT«o <if 
tirnyal, GIor.'*. s. v.] 

POGGLE, PUGGLY, *Src., s. Pro- 
perly Hind, piujai ; * a madman, an 
idiot ’ ; often us«mI colKH^uially by 
Anglo- Indians. A friend belonging 
to that Inxly used to adduce a loaca- 
ronic adage which we feiir the non- 
Indian will fail to ajqwciate : ’^Pagal 
et w'caTiiu jalde separaniur!^ ^ee 
NAUTCH] 

1829. — “It’s true the people call me, I 
know not why, the pugisy.” — Mem* John 
SMpp, ii. 

1866. — “ 1 was ftxdish enough to pay 
these budmaabes beforehand, and they 
have thrrjwn me over. I must have been 
a paninil to do it.'*— Trrwfyrtn, The I><x»k 
\ Buvyahtr, 385. 

I [1885. - He told me that the native 
I name for a regular ptenio ia a *Fog|0^ 
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.th»t ia> * tool** dionw.** — Itoijf 

JS^uPain, Victr^/al Lift, 88.] 

POlBON inrr. S. stryeftno* nux 
vomica, L. 

POLSA, n.p. Mai. pulayan^ ffrom 
Tam. pulam, * a field,' b^use in Mala- 
bai* they are occupied in rice cultiva- 
tion]. A person of a low or impure 
tribe, who causes pollution (pula) to 
those of higher caste, if he ap- 
proaches within a certain distance, 
mie rules which regulate their meet- 
ing with other TOople are given by 
Mr. Logan (Malabar^ i. 118).] From 
pula the Portuguese formed also the 
verbs empolear-Uy ‘to become polluted 
by the touch of a low-caste person,' 
and desemfoleaT-se^ ‘to purify oneself 
after such pollution' (Gouvea^ f. 97, 
and Synod, f. 62f), superstitions which 
Menezes found prevailing among the 
Christians of Malabar. (See HIRAVA.) 

1510.— “The fifth class are called Foliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts . . . 
the Foliar may not approach either the 
Naeri (see HAIR) or the Brahmins within 
50 paces, unless they have been called by 
them. . . Var£Aei^, 142. 

1516. — “There is another lower sort of 
gentiles called fraler. . . . They do not 
speak to the nairs except for a long way | 
off, as far as they can be heard speaking | 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man | 
or woman should touch them, their relations | 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . Bor&cia, 143. 

1672— 

“ A ley, da gente toda, ricca e pobre, 

De fabulas composta se imagina : 

Andoo nus, e somente hum pano cobre 
As partes que a oubrir natura enstna. 

Bous modon ha dc gente ; porque a nobre 
Nayrea chamados s£o, e a minos dina 
Foleas tern por nomo, a quern obriga 
A ley nao misturar a casta autiga.” 

CamUkif vii. 87. 

By Burton : 

“ The Isiw that holds the people high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales long 
past; 

they go unclothS»,d, but a wrap they throw 
for decent purfiose round the loins and 
waist: 

Two modes of men are known : the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who can the lower 
caste 

Foldao, whom their haughty laws contain 
trim intermingling with the higher 
strain. ... * 

1588.— “When the Portingales came first 
Into India, and made league and ooropoei- 
tta with the King of (MUn, the /^ayroa 


desired that men diovld give them plaoa, 
and tume out of the Way, when they motto 
in tiie Streetea, as tha (uaad 

to do).— AiHsrhelifs, 78 ; [muc. 8oo» L 281 ; 
also see i. 279]. 

1606.—“. , . he said by way of insult 
that he would order him to touch a FolWMb 
which is one of the lowest oastea of Malauar.’*' 
— GiMveOt f. 76. 

1626. -“These Fulsor are Tbeevas and 
Sorcerers.”— PurcAos, Pilgrifnags, 658. 

11727.-“ Fonliaa.” (See under HUCOA.) 

[1754. — “Niadde and FolUo are two low 
castes on the Malabar coast. . . /tnet, 26. 

ri766.-“. . . Pooligfaoea, a cast hardly 
sunered to lireatbe the common air^ being 
driven into the forrests and mountains out 
of the commerce of mankind. . . .” — Grose, 
2nd ed. ii. 161 serj.] 

1770. — “Their degradation is still more 
complete on the Malabar coast, which has 
not been subdued by the Mogul, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called Fouliatl.” — 
RayiMly E.T. 1798, i. 6. 

1865. — “Further south in India wa find 
polyandry among . . . Folersa of Malabar.” 
•^McLennan, PHmitive Marnaye, 179. 

POUaAB, s. This term is peculiar 
to the Madras Presidency. The persona 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory 
habits in former davs ; they arc now 
much the same as ^emindarg in the 
highest use of that term (q.v.). The 
word is Tam. pdlmyakkdran, ‘ the 
holder of Awilaiyamy or feudal estate ; 
Tel. prtUgddu ; and thence Mahr.iKtle- 
gdr; the English form being no doubt 
taken from r>ne of the two latter. 
The southern Poligars gave much 
trouble about 1(X> years ago, and the 
“ Poligar wans ” were somewhat serious 
affairs. In various assaults on Panj&- 
lamkurichi, one of their forts in Tin- 
nevelly, between 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 16 British oflicers. Much regard* 
ing the Poligfirs of the soutli will lie 
found in Nelson's Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
Uistcry of Tinnevelly. Most of the 
I Quotations apply to those southern 
^tricta. But the term was used 
north to the Mahratta boundary. 

1681.—“ They pnUed down the Folcgav^a 
houseg, who bemg conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.”- fPAee/w, i. 118. 

1701. — “Le lendemain je me rendit h 
Tailur, e'est uiie petite ville qol apportient 
k un autre FaleifaiiO. 2tt8. 

1746. — “ J'esphre quo Votre Rmhieniie 
agrSeia rstabUssement dHine nouveUe Mis* 
Sion pi^ des Mentognee ap|Nill5fMi 
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ffftirmant des Palltftgtmi <di aooan 
MMoniudre n'avait jiuquTi prdmnt. 
Oatto ooQtr^ wt aoumiae & divani peiiu Boii 
^^ement Pftllaanurs, qui aoiit 
inaapendaiifl da Grand Mogul quoique 
plaoaa precqua au milieu da aon Empire. 
iTorfter^, Mem, ii. 406-7. 

1764. — Polygar . . . underiook to 
conduct them through defilea and pasaes 
known to very few except himielf.*’— 

1. 873. 

17$0.-- *'He (Hyder) now moved towards 
the i^asB of Cbangana, and encamped upon 
his aide of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to clear away the pa^ and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pam through." — Mo/ik Jamet 
Lindtayt in Liveg of the LindtayOf iii. 283. 

, , * * The matchlock men are generally 
accompanied by poligan, a set of fellows 
that are almost savage, and make use of no 
other weapon than a iKjinted bunboo spear, 
18 or 20 feet long."'— i/anro's Narrative^ 131. 

1783,— “To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of Tanjore. To the same 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelve 
sovereign Princes called the Polygura."— 
Hurke's Speick On For** India lilK, in Workt, 
iii. 

1800. — *‘I think Poumaya's mode of 

dealing with these rajahs ... is excellent. 
He sets them np in palnnkins, elephants, 
Ac., and a great lolvany, and makes them 
attend to bis person. 1bcy are treated with 
great res^t, which they like, hut can do 
m». mischief in the country. Ol<l Hyder 
adopted this plan, and his operations wore 
seldom impeaed by polygar wars.*' — ^1. 
WelluUyXo T. in ArhirChnot's Mrm. 

xcii, 

1801, — “The southern Poligars, a race 1 

of rude warriors habituated to arms of : 
independence, had been but lately subdued/* 
— Il e/sa, i,57. ; 

1800.— “Toudiman is an hereditary title, j 
His subjects are Polygam, and since the 
late war ... he i.s becc-inc the chief of I 
those tribes, among whom the singular ' 
law exists of the feinalo inheriting the 
sovereignty in preference to the nude." — 
Ad. Va/entia, i. 861. 

1868.— “There are 72 bastions to the fort 
of Madura; and each of them was now 
fortoially placed in charge <if a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his poet at all tiroes, and under 
all circumstances. Ho was also Kmnd to 
pay a 8xed annual tribute ; to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for the 
Governor's armies ; to keep the Governor's 
peace over a particular tract of country. 

. « • A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a oouatry . . . together with the title of 
PlUeiya Khan (PoUgfur). . . .**— AVma's 
^ Ifacfam, Pt. iii. p. 99. 

„ “ Some of the Poligan were placed 

in anthofrity over others, and in time of war 
wen answerable for the good conduct of 
tlwir subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was 
oblef of themal!; imd the Polignr of IKiidi- 


gul is constantly moken of as being the 
chief of eighteen PpUgaxt . . . when the 
levying of troops was required the DeUvay 
(see BALAWAY) sent requisitions to such 
and such Poligan to furnift so many armed 
men within a eertaln time. . . AbfienV 
Madura^ Pt. iii p. 1&7. 

The word got tnuisferred in En gif«b par- 
lance to the people under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809); and especi- 
ally, it would seem, to those whose haUts 
were predatory : 

1869.— “There is a third well-defined race 
mixed with the general population, to which 
a common origin may probably be assigned. 

1 mean the predatoiy classee. In the eouth 
they are called PoUgan, and consist of 
the tribes of Marawors, Kallars (see 
C0LLER7), Bedars BYBE), Ramuses 
(see BAM008Y) : and in the North are re- 
presented by the Kolis (see CO OLY) of 
Guxerat, and the Gujars (see OOOJUB) of 
the N.W. Provinces.^' — WalUr EUkH, 
in J. Klfcn. ifoe. A., X.S. i. 112. 

[POLIOAB DOO, 8. A large breed 
of dogs found in S. India. “The 
Pohgar do^ is large and powerful, 
and is peculiar in being without hair ” 
{Balfour^ Oyci. i. 568).] 

fl$53.— “It was evident that the original 
breed had been criw^d with the bull-dog, 
or toe large Poligar dog of India." — 
Vamplxif, hid Fur* st Ranger ^ 3rd ed, p, 12.] 

POLLAM, «. Tam. pdlaiyam ; Tel. 
IHikmu ; (istv under POLIGAB). 

1783.'—“ The princii»al reason which they 
Hs.Mgtied against the exliriiation of the 
polygara (sec POLIOAB) w-as that the 
w«';jvei*s were protected in their fortresses, 
nu'y mi^ht have added, that the Oumpany 
itseff which stung them to death, had been 
warmed in the Ikisoiu of these imfortunate 
princes ; for on the taking of Madras bv the 
Wench, it was in their hospitable poflama 
that most of the inhabitants found refuge 
and protection."-— /iMi-Mt S^peeck «a FoFt 
E, I. Jiilfy in Works, iii. 488, 

1795. — “Having submitted the general 
remarks on the PoUauui 1 shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
PoligaXB is much better than could be 
expected from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded frtjm those ad- 
vantages, which almost always attend 
conquered countries, an intercourse with 
their conquerors. With the exceptiou of 
a very few, when I arrived Uiey had never 
seen a European. . . os JEndiffaf^ 

by Mr, quoted in Nelion*e Madura, 

Pt. iv. p. l5. 

POLO, & The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
I into England, under this name, imeh 
comes from l^lti ; polo being pn^riy 
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in the lan^niage of that region the hall 
used in tne game. The game thus 
lately revived was once known and 
practised (though in various forms) 
&om Provence to the borders of China 
(see CHICANE). It had continued to 
exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the Himalaya, 
viz. at Manipiir in the East (between 
Cacliar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Ladak, Haiti, Astor and Oilgit, and 
extending into Chitriil). From the 
fonner it was first adopted by otir 
countrymen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (aljout 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from tlie Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it iij). It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the same year at Dublin in the 
Phoenix Park. The next year it was 
played in many places * But the first 
mention we can find in the Times is 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, in the next day’s 
paper. There is mention of the game 
in the lUmtraM London News of July 
20, 1872, where it is treated as a new 
invention by British officers in India. 
[According to the author of the Bad- 
minton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Sherer in 
1854, and a club wa.s formed in 1859. 
Tlie same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N.W.P. in 1061- 
62. See also an article in Baily^s 
Magazine on “The Early History of 
Polo.” (June 1890). the Central 
Asian form is described, under the 
name of Baiga or Kok-hiira^ ‘ grey wolf,' 
by Schuyler {Turkisian^ i. 268 mug.) 
and that in Daniistan by Biddulph 
of the Hindoo Koosh, 84 seqq.y] 
In Ladak it is Tiot indigenous, but an 
introduction from Baltistan. See a 
careLil and interesting account of the 
game of those parts in Mr. F. Drew’s 
excellent liook, The Jurntnoo and 
Kashmir Territories^ 1875, pp. 380<392. 

We leani from Profe.*Mw>r Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious drcuinstance is that the 
polo ra^t, just as that descril>ed by 

* s «0 detail* in thn md of Nov. 15, 1S84, 
p. M7, coorteouHly in reply to e ^uery from 
thepreeentwrffeflCi 


! Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
'^ICANE has survived there. [See 
Chamherlainy Things Japanese^ 3rd ed. 
333 seqq.l 

1835.—** The ponies of Mtmeepoor hold a 
very conspicuous rank in the estimation of 
the inhabitants. . . . The national game of 
Hookey, which is plA}’ed by every male of 
the country 'vxpable of sittiiij^ a horse, 
renders them all exj^ert dquestriiiiis ; and it 
WiiA by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Munee{x>or wore able for many 
years not only to re|)el the aggressions of 
the Burmnhs, but to save the whole eountry 
. . . and plant their liarmers on the lianks 
of the Irrawattoe." — I^enibet't^ihn llrpurt on 
the E. Frontier of Ur. India, 31 - 32 . 

1838. — “Atfthighurl first stiw the game 
of the Chaughdn, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain Uid 
out expres-^^ly for the purpose. . . . U is in 
fact hocky on horseback. The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
made of a kind of willow-wood, and is cnUe<l 
in Tibeti ‘Pulu.’ • . - 1 can oonceii'e that 
the Chaughdn reejuires only to be scon to be 
played, ft is the fit sixirt of an e<pjostrian 
nation, . . . The game is played at almost 
every valley in Littlo I'ibet and the adjoining 
countries . . . I^iidakh, Yesson, Chitml, kc. ; 
and f should recommend it to be tried on 
the Hippodrome at Hayswater. . . — Vign*-, 

Travets in Kashmir, LntlaJch, lAanin, &c. 
(1842). ii. 289*392. 

1848-—** An assembly of all the prmci(>al 
inhabitants took place at Iskardo, on somo 
occasion of ceremony or festivity, ... I 
wa.s thus fortunate enough to l>c a witness 
of the ebaugan, which is derived from 
Persia, and h'i.s >»oen dascribed by Mr. 
Vigno as hocky on horseback. . . . Largo 
qundrang'dnr enclosed meadows for this 
game tray bo seer in all the larger villages 
of Balti, often surnaindod by rows of 
beautiful wil!i*w and poplar trees,”- -/>#■. 
T. Thmsov, Hmala^w ana Tibet, 260-261. 
1875. - 

** Polo, Toni- pegging, Hiirlinghani, the 
Hink, 

1 leave all tlicso delights.” 

Browning, Inn Album, 23. 

FOLLOCE-SAUG, s. 

pdlak-mig ; a potjr vegetable, called 
also * country spinach’ (JBeta vulgaris. 
or B. Bengalensis, Hoxl).). [Biddell 
(Domest. Eoori. 579) calls it 
Beet..’] 

POLONGA, TIO POLONOA, a. 

A very poiatinous snake, so called in 
Ceylon (Bnngarus? or DahoiaeUgans ?) ; 
Singh, jwlongard. [The Madras QUm.. 
identifies it with the Dahoia 
and calls it *Cluiiii viper, ^Neeklaf^ 
snake,' * EusseU's vip^/ or oolira 
PAiiltl A. The SingK name ia said 
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to be litoileBM, Repotted/ polan- 
9 », ‘viiwitT 

ii Another venoroone enake 
«nBed JNUmt^ the noet yenomoue of nil, 
that kill* tnitel. Two sorts of them I here 
seen, the one f reen, the other of reddish 
eray, ftUl of white rings along the ndes, and 
about fiye or six feet long." — iTsee, 29. 

1925. There are only four snakes ascer- 
tained to be poisonous : the obbra de oiq^lle 
is the most oommon, but its bite is not so 
oertainly fatal as that of the tie polenge, 
which destroys life in a few minutes. "—Jwrs. 
Jieber, in H,*s Jonrua/, ed. 1844. ii. 167. 


POMFBBT, POMPHBET, a. A 

^nua of 8ea-li.sb of broad roiii^iressed 
form, embracing several species, of 
good repute for the table on all the 
Indian coasts. According to Day they 
Jire all reducible to Htnmateu* nnen~ 
nsy ‘the white Poiufret,* Sir, cinerem^ 
which is, when iinniature, ‘the silver 
Pomfret,'and u'hen mature, ‘the gray 
Pomfret,* and Str. ‘the black P.* 
'Die French of Pondicherry call the 
fish jiampU. We cannot connect it 
>vitli the woyxwiXof of Aelwn (tv. 23) 
and Athenaeus (Lib. VIl. eaj>. xviii. 
se^o.) which is identified with a very 
difierent fish, the ‘pilot-fish’ (A'ait- 
<raJt€9 ducioT of Day). The iiAiiie is 
jirohably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption of /Ki/zz/w/io, ‘a Mne-leaf,’ 
from supposed lesemblauce ; this is 
the Portuguese name of a fish which 
occurs just where the ji*fmfret should 
be mentioned. Thus : 


[1698.—“ The bust fish is callod Mordoxim. 
Pampaiio, and Tatiingu."— A imaAo/ch, Hak. 
SocTiTll.J 

1613. —“'rho fishes of tins M<>fliterranean 
(tbo Malayan Hca) are very mvour> sables, 
and seer fish {lerruA) and psmpsnos, and 
rays. . . ,**— i/ediMA-u dU Armm, f. 33c. 

(1703, . . Alhocores, Daulphins, 

Pl«m]^lsts." — In Vaitf JMifes' lhary, 
Hak. Soo. ii. ccoxsxiv.] 

1727. — “Between Cunnara and Haitaiore 
Rivem ... a very dohciuua Fish called the 
Psmplss^ come in Shole'*, and are sold for 
two Pence per Hundred. Two of them arc 
miSlcieni to dine a moderate Man." — .1. 
//smiVtfMf, i. 396; (cfl. 1744]. 

1810.- 

“ Another face look'd broad and bland 
like psaspM ftouudering on the sand ; 
Wbene*«r (die turned her piercing stare, 
fibs sssmed alert to spring in air."— 
Muiay vtr$p$f renaerod by />r. Leyden, 
in itnria Orahmnt 201, 

1813.—“ Tbs pomfirst is not unlike a small 
turboty but of a lUors dslioats flavour ; and 
apteuiwssstssm tbs blMk ponfirtl a grsat 
- 2 fi 


dainty."— jFertca Or. Mem. i. fl2^;[2ad 
sd. i. 83]. 

[1822. — . . . the lad was btongbt up to 
catch paanhMa and bonbaloea . . 
Waflace, IS/Uen Fears ta India, 103.] 

1874.—“ The greatest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fl& called ‘ pomM.’ 

Aer., 80th May, 390. 

[1896.—“ Another aoooitni of this sort of 
seme fishing, for eatehing psmflret fidi, is 
gpren by Mr. Ooerits."— Zuiy Rath, JfaHnet 
of Satuwai, i. 456.] 

POMMELO, PAMPELMOOfiEi 

&c., s. Ciirus decumana^ L., the hugest 
of the orange-tribe. It is the same 
fruit as the thaddock of the West 
Indies ; but to the larger varieties 
some form of the name Pommelo 
seems also to l)e applied in the West. 
A small variety, with a fine skim is 
sold iu London shops as “the For- 
bidden fruit.” The fruity though 
grown in gardens over a great part of 
India, really comes to perfection only 
near the Equator, ana especially in 
Java, whence it was probably brought 
to the continent. For it is called in 
Bengal liaUhn nimb& (t.c. Citrus BoJUi- 
viami). It prolmbly did not come to 
India till the 17th century ; it is not 
mentioned in the Ain. According to 
Bretsi*hneider the Pommelo is men- 
tioned in the ancient Chinese Book of 
the Sfiu-Kimj. Its Chinese name is 
Yu. 

The form of the name which we 
have put first is thal now general in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is probably 
only a modern result of ‘striving after 
mean ing ’ (quasi Fomo’imlone t). Among 
older authors the name goes through 
many strange shapes. Tavernier calls 
it pompone {Voy, des Indes, liv. iii. 
ch. 24 ; [ed. &iU, ii. 360]), but the 
usual French name is pampeUmmme. 
Dainpier has PumpUnose (ii. 125) ; 
Lockyer, Pumplemuse (61) ; Forreki 
Pummel’TWse (32) ; Ives, ^pitnpU-notiea, 
called in the West Indies Ckadocks^ [191 
Maria (Irahani uses the French spell- 
ing (22). Pampoleon is a form un- 
known to us, but given in the Eng. 
Cyrlopwdia. Molesworth’s ManMi 
liwf. gives “iwpanna*, papanot, or 
papanu fa word of S. America).” We 
are unable to give the true etymology, 
though Littre says Ixildly “Tamoul, 
bamboliTnas.^ Ainslie (filof, MaUca, 
1B13) gives Paomlimm as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour (Cyel of lHdia)jfcfn 
PumpeUmao and Bambufimos aalmil^ 
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Bon^fafimata and Parnfard^vanata aa 
Telugii, Bambali naring% as Malay&lim, 
But if these are real words they 
app^ to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Biandt points 
out that the abdVe forms are inerdy 
various atteiwts to transliterate a word 
which is in Tamil pambalinuUu^ while 
the Malay&lim is hamhdli • ndrakam 
^hamhili tree.’ According to the 
Madroi Glots. all these^ as well as the 
English forms, are ultimately derived 
from the Malay pumpulmas. Mr. 
Skeat writes : in an obsolete Maday 
diet., by Howison (1801) I find 
a fruit brought from 
India DY Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at Barbadoes,’ 
and afterwards obtained his name : 
the affix moeg appears to be the Dutch 
moeSy ‘vegetable.^” If this be so, the 
Malay is not the original form.] 

1861.*-^' The fruit called by the Nether* 
landen PaapslfBlOOS, by the Portuguese 
Jamboti, grows in mmrnuity outside the 
43ity Batavia. . . . This fruit is larger than 
any of the lemon - kind, for it grows as 
lai^ as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish aweet- 
nees, tasting like unripe grapes.*' — Walter 

POMDIOHEBBY, n.p. This name 
of what is now the chief French settle- 
ment in India, is Pudu-cEchiriy or 
Pvihuffirif ‘New Town,* more cor- 
rectly Pudu~vaiy PrUhuvai^ meaning 
‘New Place.’ C. P. Brown, howeve^ 
ms it is Pvdi’therity ‘New Tank.’ 
The natives sometimes write it Phuf- 
ehm. [Mr. Garstin {Man. 8. Arcot, 
4SS) says that EUndus call it Puikuvai 
CT Pu&ufffrit while Musulmans call 
it Pulehiars or as the Madras Gloss. 
writes the word, PtUchari.] 

1880.^'* Mr. Edward Bremen, arrived 
from Porto Nova reports arrival at Puddi- 


1726. - *>peedeeh«v7,” 
Choro. 11. 


in Valmtya^ 


dh / nn of two French shipe from Surat, 
and w reoript of advices of the death of ! 
Sevajia.'’— Pm 3t, Gso. Coam., May 2S. 
in Aut and ExU, No, iii. p. 20. 

ni68A — **. , . Interlopers intend to eettie 
att Verampatoam, a place neer PuUI- 
elMRy* , * Pi*ttto/e, Diairy Pi, St. Qso,^ 
1st ser. ii. 41. In iv. 113 (1685) we have 
BoAdioiMay.I 

mi.— “The French and Danes likewiM 
Mm them (Poetogueae) aft Vost di Gheree 
and TriflMimbar?^— 286b 
171A - <‘lhe Fiftti Day we imohsd 


1727.—'* Pnnftlehiny is the next Flam of 
Note on this Coast, a colony settled by the 
French,"— ri. Hamilkm, i. m ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.— *' L'dtablissement dee Francois h 
Pondioheri remonte juseju'en Tannde 1674 ; 
mais par de si foibles oommenoements, qu'on * 
n'auroit eu de la peine h tmai^mer, que lea 
suites en fussent aossi oonnderables." — 
D*Anvitt€t p. 121. 

1780. — " An English officer of rank. 
General Coote, who was nnequalled amoi^ 
his comMers in ability and exMrience in 
war, and who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phooloheii in the lUniatia 
and . . . had as often gained the victory 
over them. . . — H, of Nyder Naik^ 418. 

PONaOL,8. A festival of S. India, 
observed early in January. Tam. pdn- 
gdl^ 'boiling’ ; i.e, of the rice, because 
the first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice. It is a kind of 
harvest-home. There is an interest* 
ing account of it by tlie late Mr. 0. £. 
(Jover (J. R, As. i'oe. N.S. v. 91), but 
the connection which he traces with 
the old Vedic relimon is hardly to be 
admitted. [See tne meaning of the 
rite diacussM by Dr, Proscr, Golden 
Bought 2nd.ed. iii. 305 seq.} 

1651. — " . . . nous parieroDS maintsnant 
du Pengel, qui sa cefebre )e 9 de Janvier 
en rhonneur du Soleil. . • . lls cuisent du 
ris avec du laict. . . Ce ris se ouit hors la 
, maison, afin quo le Soleil puisse luiredessus 
. . . et qiiand ils voyent, qu’il semble le 
vouioir retirer, ils cnent d'une voix intel- 
ligible. Pongol, Pongol, Pongol, Pengol. . 

— ritr. Rogar, Fr. 1670, pp. 237-8. 

1871.—“ Nor does the gentle and kindly 
inSuenco of the time cease here. The files 
of the Munsif's Court will have been exam- 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But as Pdllgsl 
comes round many of them disappear. . . . 
The creditor thinks of his debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relent^ the other 
is ashamed, and both p^ies are saved by 
a compromise. Often it hapMos that a 

S rooesi is postponed 'till after Poogoir ' — 
over, as mve, p. 96. 

POOJA, B. Properly applied to 
the Hindu cei'emonies in idol* worship; 
Skt. pajd; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Thus jhan^ ki or 
‘ Pooja of the flim,’ is the sepoy term 
for what in St Nunes’s Park is cdled 
‘Trooping of the coloum,’ [Deed ih 
the pfuT^ as in the quotation rA 1900^ 
it means the holidays the Dni^ 
P<U& or Doeimt] 

[1776. — “. . . the ,ooea|iiMto gi 
Jhusit'a shosld be • . . to mule 
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lonnanoef of the poojen, the worship 
to i>eiHdk. . . Cude, ed. 1761, 

Pref, xcix, 

[1813. — ** . . . the Pondits in attendenee 
oommenoed the pooja, or sacrifioo, by 
pouring milk and ourds upon the branches, 
and smearing oTer the leares with wetted 
rice." — Brnfughioti, ed. 1892, x>. 21 4. J 

1826. — **The person whoso Hteiw 1 had 
been watching now approached the sacred 
tree, and haring performed puj4 to a stone 
deity at its foot, proceed^ to unmufile 
himself from his shawls. . . — Pandurang 
Uari, 26 ; [ed. 1873, i. 34]. 

1866.— Yes, Sahib, I Christian Ixiy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time ncYor no 
work do . " — Trevdyatiy Tke Dawk Bungalovy 
in Ftatery Ixxiii. 22^. 

1874. — The mass of the ryots who form 
the population of the villuge are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . . the anmial pi^ahs 
performed ... on l>ehalf of the village 
community ." — CaL Hev. No. cxvii. 195. 

1879.— ** Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes | 
and country scenes, among them a grand I 
pooja under a tree."— Rtv. No. 1251, 
p. 477. 

[1900, — ** Calcutta has l>cen in the throes 
of the Pujaha *ince yesterday. 

Naif, 5 Oct.]. 

POOJABl^a. Hhid.pujiM. An 
oIKdating priest in an *(lol teiiiplw\ 

1702.—** l/o6Sco de poajari ou de Pr^- 
tresse de li Keine m^re etait incompatible 
avec le titre de servaute du Seigueur. 
LfU, £dij\ xi. 111. 

[1891, — “ Then the PtIJftri, or pricHt, takes 
the Bhuta sword and bell in his hands. , . 

— Mon.ifr- lyil/uiitif, Brahnuiitisni and /f lads- 
tjm, 4th ed. 249. J 


POOL, s. P. — H. puly ‘a bridge.’ 
Used in two of the quotations inider 
the next article for ‘einbanku»ent.’ 

[1812,— ** The bridge is thrown over the 
river ... it is called the Pool Khun. . . 
—Mcriery Jamrwy through Persia, 124.] 


POOLBUNDT.a P.-H.y>uf6anrff, 
* Securing of bridges or embankments/ 
A iwne formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in char|j^ of the 
embankments. Also sometimes used 
improperly for the embankment itself. 


[1766,-^*^ Deduct Foolbundlj advanced 
for repairs of dykes, roads, he."— K«rf^ 

. VuMiif Bengaiy App. 213. 

[c. 1761.— ** Pay your constant devoirs to 
Marita AQypore, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbiu4r."-Eat. fn>m Btefy*s 
in iKiifeid, JBeAew of CHd CkUatftat 
Med. 173. Thlsrefefstofmpey, whowas 
ealM hy this name iaallurion to a lucrative 
oottteaot given 16 his lelativw^ PriMr.] 


1786. — ** That the Superioteiident of 
Poollmiidy Eepasrs, after an aecoimte and 
diligent survey of the bmidi and poola, and 
Uie mrinoud Council of Borawan • . . 
had oeKvered it as their opinion. . . 
ArfieUio/Ckaamt againd HVurea Ha$Hng$^ 
in Burke, rii. 98. «< 

1802.— ‘* The Collector of Hidnapore has 
directed his attention to the subject of pool- 
bnndv, and in a very amfde report to the 
Board of Revenue, has descrioed certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work csi the jWls, which 
call aloiir) for a remedy ." — Fifth R^pott, 
App. p. 658. 

1810. — . . the whole is obliged to be 
preserved from inundation by an embank* 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained 
at a very great and regular expense." — 
WifUamtony V. Jf., ii. 365. 

POON, PEON, &c.; 8. Can. ponns, 
[Mai. pantuiy Skt. pvnndaa], A timlier 
tree {Calophyllum inophyllumy L.) which 
grows in the forests of Canara, and 
ivhich was formerly used for masts, 
whence also called mad-U'ood. [Lin- 
schoten refers to this tree, but Uot by 
name (Hak. Soc. i. 67).] 

[1727 — . . good Poon-mast^, stronger 
but heavier than Firr."— .4. Bawitton^ ed. 
1744, i. 267. 

[1776. — **. , . Pohoon*masts, chiefly from 
the Malabar coast, "—(/row, 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

[1773.— “Poon tree . . . the wood light 
but tolerably strong ; it is frequently used 
for masts, Irat unless great care be taken 
to keep the wot from the ends of it, it soon 
rots ." — hrsy 460.] 

1835.— "Peon, or Puna ... the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests «of 
Conimcu! in Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangalore 1 prD< 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-gttn 
Miip, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees.”— dSyr, 
in Jt As. iSor. li. 354. 


POONAMALBE, n.p. A town, 
and formerly a military station^ in the 
Chingleput Dist. of Madras Presidency^ 
13 miles west of Madras. Tlie dame is 
given in the Imp. OiUxiUer as Pttaa- 
and Ponda molds whBst . 
Col. Brandll gives iC as '^POniho maUi^ 
for P^idrofUhamalls^* without further 
explanation. [The Mo4ro$ Glo$$. gives 
Tam.Pundamai^'townof thejasmiiie- . 
creeper/ which is largely grown there, 
for the supply of the Madras markets. 


n676.— **Tlui dog, a small piebald 

with a short tiiil» not ttulike me *P6i 

mallse terrier/ wMoh the British Mldimr 
is wont to menufeotiBiw fironi Pailill doga 
fbr *Ckclfllaa* with sportii« fvedMi^ 
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wae brought up for in8peoUon.**~^ifclfiiAa}>, 
AarMU ^ihe uaUUn (AenoHoe, 236.] 

POONOBE, PHOONOT, s. The 

name mo6t commonly given to the 
Buddhist rdigieva& in British Burma. 
The word {f*hun-gyi) signifies ‘great 
glory.’ 

1782. — '* . . . leurs Prdtrea . . . sont 
moinB instruits que les Brames, et portent 
la oom de Ponguis."— <S(miteru^, ii. 301. 

1795. — **From the many convents in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Khabana and Pfaongis must be veiy con- 
siderable ; I was t^ it exceeded l500.*' — 
Embassy to Ava^ 210. 

1834.—*^ The Talapoina are called by the 
Burmese Phonghis, which term means great 

f lory, or RahaMy which means perfect.” — 
XpJ Bigandtt^ in /. Ind. ArcKip, iv. 222-3. 
[1886. — ** Every Burman has for some 
time during his life to be a Pohimee. or 
monk .” — iZdy Dufferin^ Viceregal At/«, 177.] 

POOBANA, s. Skt. purdna^ ‘old,’ 
hence ‘legendary,’ and thus applied as 
a common name to 18 1 )ooks which 
contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612. — “ , . . These books are divided 
into bodies, members, and joints {cortos, 
wembt'os, e artieuhs) . . . six which they 
call Xostra (see 8HASTER), which are the 
bodies ; eighteen which they cull Purani, 
which are the meml>ers ; twenty -eight called 
Agamonf which are the joints ." — CautOf Dec, 
V. Hv. vi. cap. 8. 

1651. ~ “ As their Poranat, i.e. old 
histories, relate .” — JlogeriuSt 153. 

[1667. — ** When they have acquired a 
knowledge of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Purana, which is an abridg- 
ment and interpretation of the Beths ” (see 
VEDAS). —Acmier, ed. Conatable, p. 335.] 
O.1760.— ‘*Le puraa comprend dix-huit 
If vies qui renferment I'bistoire sacr^, oui 
contient lee* dogmes de la rel^on des 
Bramines.” — Eneycloptdie, xxvii. 807. 

1806. — “ Ceus-ci, oalcyloient tout haut 
de mteoire tandis que d'autres, plus 
anmcdA lisofent, d’un ton chantan^ leurs 

PMunuu/*— i* 180. 


POOBUB, and POOBBEEA, as. 

Hind. ‘the East,’ from Skt. 

pgn» or ‘in front of/ aspoAAa 

fBQn<L paMam) means ‘behind’ or 
* westerly’ and doMtna, ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly. In Ufmr India the 
term mwqa usually Oudh, the Benares 
division^ and Bebar. Hence Poorheaa 
g mgh of those eountrisfL 
was, m the days of ihe old Benml 
enuy, idiot need for a rnffiof, the 


minority being recruited in those 
provinces. 

1553.— **Omaum (HumayUn) Fatxiah . « . 
resolved to follow Xerohan (8her Kh&n) and 
try his fortunes against him . . • and they 
met close to the river Ganges before ft 
unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canose (Canauj), one of the chief of 
the kingdom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond 
the river in the tract which the natives call 
Purba "-Atttroi, IV. ix. 9. 

[1611. — “Pierb is 400 cose long.” — 
Joardain, quoted in Bir T, Roe, Hak. Soo. 
ii. 538.] 

1616. — Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, the other on tbo 
west side of the river."—- TVrry, ed. 1665, 
p.357. 

1666. — “La Province de Halabas s'appel- 
luit autrefois Purop. . . ." — Thevenot, v. 197. 

[1773,--“ Instead of marching with the 
great army he had raised into the Pur- 
buneSJl country ... we were informed ho 
had turned his anns against ii.«. . . 

/tv’.’f, 91.] 

1881.- 

“ . . . My lands were taken away, 

And the Company gave me a |>ension of 
just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. ..." 

Aftar J^ngh lo*£ititurf by '.Slr/Mwr/ 
Sir M. Durand in an Indian 
(xiper, the name and date lost. 

I POOTLY NAUTOH, s. Properly 
I Hind, kdth pnill-ndch^ ‘ wooden-puppet- 
I dance.' A puppet show. 

c, 1817.— “ITie day after tomorrow will 
be my Ihd James Dawsoirs birthday, and 
we are to have a pattully-nautch in the 
evening.”— if r4. Sherwood's Stories^ 291. 

POPPEB-OAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras TOiiadaiii, ab. These are 
apparently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hina, and Mahr. orimn pdpar, Skt. 
parpata^ and to the latter a Tamil 
one, pappadam, as an abbreviation of 
]Mruvpu-t3Mm^ ‘lentil cake/ [^le 
Madrat OIo$b, gives Tel. appadan^ 
Tam. appalam (see BOPPEB), sm Mial. 
pappaUm^ from varijopUf ‘dhall^’ al% 
‘cake.’] It is a aina of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasons with assafoetadL 
Ac;, fried in oil, and in W* India hakea 
crisp, and often eaten at Buro^pieaii 
tames as an aoeompanimenl to , 
It is not bad, even to a novtoib 
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1814.— ** They T«r7 fond of a thin 

caka, or waf«r» oalM porotr* mada from 
the flour of ooed or awtiA • . . hii^ly 
aaaaoned with ama-foaUda; a aalt odUod 
pggMat-kkor ; and a very hot manaula (aee 
ItOpSATJiA), oompouoded of turmeric, 
Uaok pepper, gioMr, garlic, aeveral kinds 
of warm sms, anoT a quantity of the hottest 
Chili pepper/' — i'V&ef, Or, Man, ii. 50; 
I^nd ed.i. 847]. 

1820.—** Pnpadome (fine cakes made of 
gnuD'fiour and a'fine silkies of alkali, which 
gives them an agreeable salt taste, and 
serves the purpose of yeast, making them 
rise, and be^me very cnsp when fried. . . 

— As, JiesearehMf zhi. 315. 


,, **Pnp«r, the flour of ooreed (see 
OOBD), saltj assa-foetida, and various 
spices, made into a paste, rolled as thin (u 
a wafer, and dried in the sun, and when 
wanted for the table baked crisp. . . — 

T, Coates, in Tr, LU, See, Bo, iii. 194. 


POBGA, n.p. In Imp, Gazetteer j 
Porakdd, also called Piraeaaa; pri^rly 
PurdkkdMy (or according to the madran 
Gloss, PurakkdtUy Mai. pura, ‘ outside/ j 
kdiUy ‘jungle A town on the coast of ; 
Travancore, formerly a separate State. 
The Portuguese ha^l a fort nere, and the 
Du tell, in the 1 7 th century, a factory. 
Fra Paulina (1796) s[>eaks of it as a 
very |K)puloua city full of merchants, 
Manoniiiiedan, Christian, and Hindu. 
It is now insimiiiicant. [See Logatiy 
MalahaVy i. 338.J 


[166-3-4.—“ Your flfactories of Carwarr and 
Porquatt are continue<l but to very little 
pui|)oae to you." — Forrest, Bomtiay LfUets, 


POBOELAIN, B, The history of 
'this word for China-vrare appears to Im‘ 
as follows. The family of univalve 
mollusks called Oypraeidae, or Cowries, 
(q.v.) wen* in medieval Italy called 
porcellana and porcellettoy almost ccr> 
tainly from their strong reseiuhlancv 
to the l>ody and liack of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested hv 
Mahn (see in Ljttr6 snb %me), Tliat 
this is so is strongly corrol)orat'ed hv 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. fj, 
Qray ^see Efig, Oyc, Nat, HiA, 8.v. 
Oypraeulae) that Pig is the coromoii 
name of tmells of this family on the 
English coast ; whilst Sow also seems 
to M a name of one or more kinds. 
The enamel of this shell seems to have 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery. Ac., 
whence the early aimlicatiou m the 
term to the fine ware brought 

item the far East Both applications 


of the term, vis. to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur in Marco Pol6 (see 
below). The quasi-analogous appHca* 
tiou 01 pig in S^land to earthen-ware^ 
noticed in an imaginary quotation 
below, is probably quite an accident^ 
for there appears to be a Daelic pige^ 
*an earthen jar,’ &c. (see Skeat^ s.v. 
piggin). We should not fail to recall 
Dr. Johnson’s etymology of poredaine 
from “pour eerU anrSes^^ because it 
was believed by Europeans that the 
materials were matured under ground 
1(X) years ! (see quotations below from 
Barlxisa, and from Sir Thomas Brown). 

c. 1250. — Capmany has the following pas- 
sage in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, be has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and Uiis, which be has 
quoted, is omitt^ altogether ! 

“In the XLIVih chap, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona,, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13tb cen- 
tury, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of the ships trading with Alexandria. 
... In this are enumerated among articles 
brought fn»m Egypt . . . cotton in bales 
and spun wo«>l Ae capells (for hats?), potoe- 
hoius, alum, elephants' teeth. . . J/e- 
monojt, I/im/. de Barcetona, I. Pt. ii. p. 44. 

1298. — ** 11 out monoio en tel mainere 
con je VOS dirai, car 11 es|>endeQt poreelaiM 
blance, cello qe so trovent on la mer et qe 
so metent au cue! des chienz, et imlont Ics 
quatre-vingt poroelunes un saic d'anent 
qe sunt dens venesians gros. . . ." — Marco 
/Vo, oldest French text, p. 132. 

,, **Et ontx^rc vox di qe en ceste 
pruvonce, en uno qe est apeiM Ttniigui, 
so font oscuelle de porcellaiue grant et 

i ntet les plus belles qe 1’ en peust deviser.” — 

hid. 180. 

c. 1328.— “ Audivi quhd ducentas civitatee 
habet suh se imperator ills (Magnus Tar- 
taru.s) luajores quam Tholosa ; et ego certh 
crodo quSd plures habeant homia<». . . • 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione, nisi vasa pulcherrima,^ et 
ncmiliasima, ahjuo virtuosa ponslstu.” — 
Jordani Mirabifia, p. 59. 

In the next passage it seoms probablo 
that the shells, and not China dishes, 
are intended. 

o. 1343. — . . ghummbica, vemice, 
armoniaoo, safliere, oolo(]uinti, poreeUiqi^ 
roirra, mirabolani ... si vendono a Vinegia 
a cento di peso sottile " (t.f. by the outimu - 
hundredweight). — PegoUtUi, Praetica ddUk 
MercaJtnra, p. 134. 

3440.—** . . . this Cim and Macinn that 
1 faaue More named arr ii verie great 
provintms thinhabitauts whereof arr Idol-, 
aters, and there make they veseeDe and 
diwhoe of Barbara^ 

Hak. Soc. 75. 
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la the nex^t the shells are clearly 
intended : 

1442.-<-*'6aAe/fe di Firenze . . . Porde- 
latte marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
<7810110, FraL della. Mercatura^ p, 23. 

1461. — “ Porcellane peeri 20, oiob 7 
piattine, 5 acodoUe, 4 grand! e una piccida, 
^tUne 5 grandi, 8 scodelle, una biava, e 
due blanche. o/ Fretente gent bff the 

S:$ddan of Egypt to tJie Doge Pasquale Male- 
piero. In Muratori, Jtermn Jtaliearum 
ScriptoreSf xxi. col. 1170. 

1476, — “''Pbo seaportiii of Chcen and 
Machin are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price.” — NihUirif in India in the XVth 
Cent., 21. 

1487. — . . le mando lo inventario del 
presente del Soldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
rasi grandi di PorcoUana mai pih veduti 
simili ne meglio lavorati. . . ."*—Let(t-r of 
F, da Bilbieno to Clar, de^ Medici, in Hotcoe*$ 
Ijorento, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1502. — **Iu questo tem|K3 abrusiomo xxi 
nave sopra il porto di Calechiit ; et do epse 
hebhe tate drogarie e speciaric che caricho 
le dicte sei nave. Praeterca mo ha mandato 
sei vasi di poTMllana e.tcellitissinii et gradi : 
qnatro bochali do argon to gmndi cr> certi 
altri vasi a1 modo loro per credontia.” — 
Letter of K. Emanuel, 13. 

1516- — “They make in this country a 
great quantity of porcelains of differont 
sorts, very fine ami good, which form for 
them a groat article of trade for all parts, 
and they make them in this way. They 
take the shells of sea-wsnails (? cararoli), and 
eggshells, and pound them, and with other 
ingredients make a paste, which they put 
underaround to refine for the space of 80 
or 100 years, and this rniiS'i of pxsfe they 
leave as a fortune to their children. . . 
Barbosa, in Ramueio, i. 320i. 

1563. — (In China) “The service of their 
meals is the most elegant that can be, 
everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), atnd they eat everything with a 
fork made after tbeir fashion, never putting 
a band into tbeir food, much or little.”— 
Barros, III. ii. 7. 

1664.— (After a suggestion of the identity 
of the vaea murrhna of the ancients); 
“Ce nom de Porcelainc est donntf h plu- 
eieura ct^uillea de mcr. Et pourco qu’vn 
beau Vaisseau d'vno ooauille ae mer ne so 
pourroit rendro mieux a propos suyuat le 
nom antique, que de Tappeller de Poree- 
Idinc i'ay peas4 one les ooqoilles poUes et 
Inysanlfts, resemblante k Nacre de perles, 
ont qnelqne affinity auec la matihre des 
vaeee de Pmraelaine antiques: ioinot aussi 
qne le poiiple FrS^is nomme lea petes- 
nostres faictai^do gros v^ols, patenostres 
de Pixroshdng. Lm eusdutts vases de Por* 
enlAiiie ennt transparents, at constant bten 
Cher an Caire, et disent masmement qu'ila 
las anportant das Indes. Mals cola na me 
iamhla vmysemblabla : oar on n*an voirrott 
PM ri graada quantity, ne da si grades 


pieces^ s^il faiUoit apporter de ai loing. 
Vne aeguieie, vn pot, on vn antra vaisseau 
pour petite qn'elle soit^ oonsta vn ducat; 
n o'est qnelqne grild vaee, il coustera d^anan- 
taga. Beion, Observations, f. 134. 

o. 1560.— “And because there are many 
opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beeno in China, about where this Por- 
oelana is made, and touching the snbstanc^ 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, others of dung rotten of a 
long time. V>ecaufie they were not enformed 
of the truth, 1 thought it conuonient to 
toll hero the substance. . . C^curpar da 
Craz, in Puirhas, iii. 177. 

[1605-6.—“ . . . China dishes or Pnatlaa.** 
--Bird wood, First Letter Boob, 77. 

[1612.— “Balanced one pi^rt with sandal 
w(^, Porcelain and pepper.” — Danvers, 
Letter's, i. 197.] 

161.'>. — “If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China^ — 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buned 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed intt> that substance ; this 
wefe nn artificial mine, and (tart of that 
substance. . . — Baron, Argument on Im- 

oeachmf^nl of Waste; Herl:#, by ^ik^idiug, 
Ac., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630,— “The liannyans all along the 
sea-shore pitch their Booths ... for there 
they sell Callicoes, Chimi-satten. Pnrcallain- 
ware, scru tores or Cabbinots. . . .” — .SVr 7*. 
Uerbert, ed. 1665, p. 45. 

16.50. — “ We are not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Poroellano or China ^lishes, 
that according to common l>clief they are 
made of earth, which lielh in prei«jration 
uliout an hundred years underground ^ for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary ; and Aulht»rs agree not 
herein. , . . ’ — Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, »'i. .5. 

[lt!52.—“ Invited by I-rfidy (lerrard I went 
to London, where we had a greate supper ; 
all the vessels, whi£h were in numerable, were 
of PoroelAn, she having the most ample and 
richest collection of tlmt curirwitio in Eng- 
land. "--A’c^rfya, Diary, March 19.] 

1726.— In a list of the treasures loft by 
Akbar, which is given hy Valontijn, we 
find : 

“In Porcelyn, Ac., Kopias 2507747.^’— 
iv. (iStfr«//e), 217. 

1889. - “'Vasella quidorn delicatinra ot 
caeruica et veaus^ tpiibiis inhaoret nes- 
cimus quid olegantiao, porcellana vocanttir, 
quasi (sed nei^cimus quare) a fforcellis. In 
partibus autem Britanniae qnae septen- 
trionem spectant, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa groHsiom et fusca ftigs appellant bar- 
ban, nuasi (sod nuare iterura ne.scimns) a 
norcis. Narrisrhehen uwd WeitgeMMt, 
Etifmol, Universale, »,v. ‘Blue China.*** — 
Motto to An Ods iii Brown Fig, Bt, Jamssls 
OoaetU, July 17. 

POBOO, 8. We know tkis w.w<i 
only from ito occiirivnce in tbe pnmtgn 
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quoted ; and most probably tbe expla- 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
NfAei is correct, viz. that it represents 
Pbrt. pnugm. This word is ^rhaps 
the same as pirogue^ used by the French 
for a canoe or ^dug-out* ; a term said 
by Littr6 to be {mroga) Carib. fOn 
the passim from T. B. Quoted below 
Sir H. Yme has the following note ; 
^‘J. (i,e. T.) B., the author, gives a 
rough drawing. It represents the 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-stemed 
lighter, not very large, vrith five oar- 
pins a side. I cannot identify it 
exactly with any kind of modern 
boat of which I have found a repre> 
sentation. It is perhaps most like the 
paltpdr. 1 think it must be an Ori^ 
word, but 1 have not been able to 
trace it in any dictionary, (Jriya or 
Bengali.” On this Col. Temple says : 
“The modem Indian paltodr (Malay 
palwa) is a skiff, and would not answer 
the des<.Tiption.” Anderson (/or. n'L) 
mentions that* in 1685 several “well- 
laden Puryoes^* and Injats had put in 
for shelter at Rameswarum to the 


neo, Lam. W.O. Mahaieeae)^ a favourite 
ornamentiu tree, thriving best near 
the sea. The word is a corruption of 
Tamil Puarastu^ * Flower-king ; £jniu 
varaniy from pu^ ‘flower,* am^ 
pul tree*]. In Ceylon it is called 
Hnria garuurtf and also the TuUp-tree. 

1742.— “Le bois but lequol on les met 
(lea toilea), et celui ^u^on employe pour lea 
battre, sont ordinairement de tanuunnier, 
on d’un autre arbe nommd poehL*' — Lett. 
Mif, xiv. 122. 

I860.— * *■ Another useful tree, very common 
in Ceylon, la the Swria, with flowers ao like 
those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip tree. It loves the sea air and 
saline soils. It is planted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks. "‘—TVaiMiif*! Ceylon^ 
i. 117. 

1861 “ It is tnnial to plant large branches 
of the portia and banyan trees in such a 
' slovt»nly manner that there is little pro- 
; hability of the trees thriving or being 
^ ornamental.’* — Cleghom^ FttretU amd (MrtUas 
' 0/ Si. riidin, m. 


northward of Madapbllam, i.r.. on the i 
Ooromandel Oojvnt. There seems to In' I 
no such w'(»rd knotvn then* now. T j 
think, however, that tlie term PnmH) 
is probably an obsolete Anglo-Indian 
corruption of an Indian corruption of 
the Port, term harcOy barcOy a term iw<jd 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
eiirly Portuguese visitors the East 
(e.g, lyAlhofiuergmy Hak. Soc. ii. 230; 
Vitieo da f?ama, Hak. Soc, 77, 240).] 

[1669-70. A Purgoo: Tlieso Vso for 
the most j»irt between ilugly and Pypio 
and Ba}la.*«ore: with these b<^ts they carry 
goods into ye Hoads on board English and 
I>utch, &c. Ships, they will liue a longe 
time in yo Scji, bcinge brought to anchor 
by y© Sterne, as theire V.mial way is.” — 
MS. by T. B.fatoman], quoted by A ndtnon, 
Engfuh InUerrmrse With Siamy p. 266,1 

1680. — Ft. St. Goo. (’onsn., Jany. 80, 
“records arrival from the Hay 4)f the 
* Success,' the Captain of which reports that 
a Poiigo l^Ptragna ?, a fast-sniliiig vessel, 
Cnipperl drove ashore in the Bay altoul 
Pepfy, . , Aotsf and Jixts. No, iii. p. 2. 

11688.— “The Thomas arrived with ye 28 
hai€» of Silk taken out of the Pmga.”— 
HndgpUy Ih’ary, Hak. Soc. i. 65. 

[1685. — “In Hoogly letter to Fort St. 
Geoive, dated February 6 Porgo oocurs 
coined with *bora’(Hmd. /;Aar, *a lighter’}.” 
— PrtngUy Diwry Ft, St. Qto. 1st ser. iii, 166, 

POBn/L 8. In S. India the 
common nitmo of the Tkupma popul- 


POBTO NOVO, n.p. A town on 
the coast of South Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
Pondicherry. The first mention of 
it that have found is in Bocarro, 
Decadfiy p. 42 (c. 161 3X The name 
was jHjrhaps intended to mean ‘New 
Oporto,* rather than ‘New Haven,* but 
we have not found any history of the 
name. [The Tamil name is Parmgi-’ 
pettaty * European town,* and it is 
called by Mahommedans 
bandar.'] 

1718. — “ At Night we came to a Town 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Firfni'i Fttfri [i*afangit)il/ai).** — PropagaH&n, 
of the (Joajpfly kc.y Pt. li. 41. 

1726.— “The name of this city {Porto 
Novo) signifies in Portuguese KTow Havan, 
but the Moors call it JfMamnud Baidar 
. . . and the Gentoos PerringepeetUt .*' — 
Vatunttjny Choromnndtty 8. 

POBTO PIQUENO, POBTO 
GBANDE. nn. pp. ‘ The Little Haven 
and the Great Haven*; names by 
which the Bengal i>ort.s of SatigMI 
(q.v.) and Chatigam (see CHITTAOOIIG) 
respectively were commonly known to 
the Portugtiese in the 16th c^&ntuiy. 

1554.— “Porto PMOOno de BemgtUm , . . 
Oowriaa are current in t he oc mntry; 80 
oowries make 1 ooite (see PUN) ; of thOM 
«met 48 are equal to 1 laria more or UmP 
—A. Ntmsr, 87, 
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1664.—** teto CtotadA ofe BmgaU. The 
flUMUld (11160), by which they weigh ail 
goods, oontaios 40 Mon («eroi)i eedh seer 
iBfoiiiioeB. . . .**— il. Nunesy 37. 

1&68.— **Io mi parti d'Orisa per Bengala 
al Posto Pteheiio . . . 's’entra nel flume 
Ganse, daUa booca del qual flume sino a 
SiUoffan (see SATiaAM) oue si fanno 
negotij, et oue i mercadanti si riducono, 
s<w oe&ti e Tenti miglia, ohe si fanno in 
dkiotto hore a remi^ cio^, in tre crescenti 
d'aoqi^ che sono di sei hore ruuo.”— C m. 
Fedariciy in RamunOy iii. 332. 

1539. — **Parii88emo di Sondiua, et giun- 
geasemo in Ghitigan il sraa JKirto di 
Bengala, in tempo che gih i l^rtoghed 
haueuano fatto iMice o tregua con i Rettori." 
— 396. 

1695. — ** Besides, you tell me that the 
traffic and commerce of the Poxto Peqneno 
of Bemgnala being always of great moment, 
if this goes to ruin through the Mogors, 
they win be the masters of those tracts." — 
Lider 0 / tke K. n/ Pcrtugaly in Arckiv. 
Port. OrienLy Fascio. 3, p. 481. 

1696. — **And so he wrote me that the 
Commenje of Porto Orande of Bengala is 
flourislii^, and that the King of the Country 
h^ remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent, 
of the duties that they used to pay." — 
IM. p. 680. 

1698. — ** When you thinke you' are at the 
point de Qualle, to be assured thereof, make 
towards the Hand, to know it . . . where 
comnioiilie all the shippes know the land, 
so^ I say as we sayle to Bmgaltny or to 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto P^utno 
or Porto Graado, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingalles doo 
traffijue. . . — Lintchoteoy Book III. 

[c. 1617.— **PortQraBdo, PortPeoniaa," 
in T. Eoe*M Lirty Hak. Sm. ii. 638?] 

P08TBEN, 9 . All Afghan leathern 
pelisse, generallv of sheep-skin with 
the ^eece on. Pers. posfin, from poU^ 
‘abide.’ 

1060. — **Khw4ja Ahmad came on some 
Qovemment business to Ohaznin, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants were 
going to Turkist^, who were retuming^to 
uhan^ in the be^nning of winter. The 
Khwfl^ remembered that he required a 
oertain number of posti&s (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . 
Nitin-ul-MMlkt in Ellioty ii. 497. 

1442. — ** His Majesty the Fortunate 
Khalcftahad sent tor the Prince of K&likOt, 
horses, pelisses (POfltia) and robes woven of 
gold. . . in JYot. et Sxtr. 

aiv. Pt i. 437. 

[c. 1690.— “In the winter season there is 
no need of pontlM (fnr-libed coats). . . 
--ifa, ed. JarroU, H. 387.] 

1862*-*'* Otter Mans from the Hills and 
Kashmir, wont as PMIm by the Yor- 
tumdis.’*-*PiNll«6 Trade JfUporty p. 66. 


POtTAH, s. Hind, and other 
vernaculars, potfd, 6cc. A document 
specifying the conditions on which 
lands are^eld ; a lease or other docu- 
ment securing rights in land or house 
property. 

1778.— ** I am therefore hopeful you will 
be kindly pleosed to excuse me the five lacs 
DOW demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amount ex- 
pressed in the pottah."— 7*A< Rajah qr 
Benarei to Hastings, in Articlet of Charge 
againrt H., Burke, vi. 591. 

[I860.— “By the Zumeendar, then, or bis 
under tenant, as the case may be, the land 
is farmed out to the RyuU by pottaha, or 
agreements. . . (/mnf, Rvmi Life in 
Bengaly 67. 

PBA, PHBA, PBAW, s. This is 
a term constantly used in Burma, 
familiar to all who have been in that 
country, in its constant application as 
a style of respect, addressed or applied 
to jHjrson.s and t hi Tigs of especial 
sanctity or dignity. Thus it is ad- 
dressed at Court to tlie King ; it is the 
habitual designation of the Buddlia 
and his images and dagobas ; of 
superior ecclesiastics and sacred Ixioks ; 
corresponding on the whole ,iii use, 
pretty closely to the Skt. AH In 
Burmese the word is written bhurdy 
but pronounced (in Arakau) p’Ard, 
and in modem Burma Pro|>er, with 
the usual slurring of the r, P^hyd or 
Pyd. The use of the term is not con- 
fined to Burma ; it is used in quite a 
similar way in Siam, as may he seen in 
the quotation below from Alabaster ; 
the word is used in the same form 
Fhra among the Shans ; and in the 
form PreOy il would seem, in (]!ambaja. 
Thus Gamier speaks of Indra and 
Vishnu’ under their Cambojan epithets 
as Prea En and Prea Noreai (Nara- 
yana); of the .figure of Buddha enter- 
ing nirvdnay as Prea Nippan ; of the 
King who built the great temple of 
Angkor Wat as Prea Kot Melea, of 
the Ki^ reij^ng at the time of the 
expedition as Prea Ang Reachea Vodey* 
of variouB sites of temples as Prsocon, 
Preaeariy Prea Pithu, &c. (Voyage 
d^EaiploTation^ i. 26, 49, 388, 77, 86, 
72). 

The word p'hrft appears in composi- 
tion in various names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous Akmtplint 
(1753-60), founder of the Inte dynasty, 
and of his son Bododk-ylhah (I78i- 
1819). In the fonner mtance dm 
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name ia» aooovdiiiff to Sir A. Pliayte, 
AlauDg-jy/inl» i.«. the embryo Buddha^ 
or Bocusatva. A familiar Siamese ex- 
ample of use is in the Phrft or 
sacred foot-mark of Budjiha, a term 
which represents the Br% Pada of 
Ceylon. 

The late Prof. H. H. Wilson, as will 
l»e seen, supposed the word to be a 
corruption of Ski. prabhu (see PABVOE). 
But Mr. Alabaster points, under the 
guidance of the Siamese spelling, 
rather to Skt. wira, * pre-eminent, 
excellent.’ This is in Pali wiro, 
*‘ex*;elleut, l)est, precious, noble” 
(Childers). A curious ^int is that, 
trom the prevalence of the term phxft 
in all the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must conclude that it was, at the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
those countries, in predominant use 
among the Indian or CVyloneat* propa- 
fmtors of the new religion. Yet we 
(lo not find any evidence of such a 
use. 4 if either prabhu or vara. The 
former would in Pali lie pabbho. In 
a short paper in the Bijdragen of the 
Royal Institute 'of the Hague (Dl. X. 
4de Stuk, 1885), Pn.>f. Kern indicates 
that this term was also in use in Java, 
in the forms Bra anti pro, with the 
sense of *• s^ilendid ’ and the like ; and 
he cites as an example Bra-lf^i^aya 
(the style of several of the medieval 
kings of Java), where Br^ is exactly 
the repiosentative of Skt. Sri. 

“I know that in the country of 
Imo* the Dignities of Pa-j/a and Mfuanf^t 
and the honourable Epithets of Pra are m 
use ; it may be also that the other tenns 
of Dignity are common to both Nations, as 
well as the Laws.*’ — IM ta Siam. 

E.T. 79. 

M “ Iho Pra-Clang, or by a cor- 
ruption of the PortugwMs^ the Batrafon, is 
the officer, who has the appointment of the 
Commerce, as well within as without the 
Kingdom. . . . llis name is composed of 
the Balie word Fra, which I have so often 
discoursed of* and of the word CVusg, which 
signifies Mngamnc.'’— /Wd. 93. 

,, “Then StmnMna Cadom (see GAU- 
TAMA) they call Pm-Boif^^'-TVAaoa, which 
verbatim signifies the OretU and KirelUnt 
Lard.'^^Ihid. 134. 

1796.— “At noon we reached Meeaday, j 
the personal estate of the Magwoon of 
Pegiie, who is oftener called, mm this 
plM, Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
day.* — Nymei, JSmbassg fo Aivi, 942, 

1855.—“ The epithet Phxa, which oooupies 
w prominent a place in the ceremonial and 
religSmur vooabolary of the Siamese and 
BnnseA, has been the subject of a good 


deal of nonoense, it U unfbitaoate that 
our Bormese seholani have never (1 believe) 
been Sanskrit soholare, nor vice serai, so 
that the Palee terms used in Burma have 
bad little elucidathm. On the word in 
qnestioiK Professor H. B. Wilson has kindly 
xavoured me with a note : * Phr4 is no doubt 
a oorrufition of the Sanskrit Prabhu^ a Lord 
or Master ; the h of the aspirate bh is often 
retained alone, leaving Praku which becomes 
Prih or Phia.**’— H. YuU, JfMan le 
Ava, 61. 

185.'>.— “ AH these readings {of documents 
at the Court) were intoned in a high re- 
citative, Wrongly resemUing that used in 
the English cathedral service. And the 
long-drawn Phy4-4-4-4! (My I.ord), which 
terminated each reading,, added to the 
resemblance, as it fiame in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy.” — flu/. 88. 

1859. — “The word Phra, which so fre- 
quently occurs in this work, here appean 
tor the first time ; 1 have to remark that it 
is probably derived frodi, or of common 
origin wit^ the Pharaoh of antiquity. , It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries* as 
synonymous w^th Gkid, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are lussociaied in 
the popular mind.”— Bvtrring^ Kingdom and 
Poopit of Siam, [i. 35]. 

1863.— “The title of the B'irst King (of 
Siam) is Phxa • Chow - Ktao - Yu • ffna and 
spoken as Phxa Photlhi-Chao-Yu-Hua. . , . 
His Majesty's nose is styled in the Pali 
form Phxa-A^tija. . . . The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Fhra-CAao Phn-Sang, V.r. of God the 
Creator, or the Divine Lord Builder. . . . 
The Catholic missionaries expre.«s 'God' 
by V\a%-Phutthx-Vkiio . . . and they ex- 
plain the Eucharist as V\a%‘Phvttki-Kaw 
(A«v/^r “-‘lk>dy /hfsf /nil, Artar, iii. ife, 
and 114-11.5. 

1870. — “The most excellent Pajft, bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
lieholding Nu>l>Sna the end of the migratioa 
of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the Wonl.” — Rogers, Buddhagothas Parable$, 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1 . 

1871. — “Phxa is a Siamese word applied 
tu all that is worthy of the highest nispMt, 
that is, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as ' holy.^ 
llie Siamese letters jp—k—r commonly re- 
present the Sanskrit v— r. I therefore 
presume the word to be derived from the 
^nskrit ' m ' — ‘ to choose, or to be chosen,* 
and ' rur^r— lietter, liest, excellent,* the root 
of dparrot.” — Alabaster, The HTkerf of the 
Law, 164. 

PBAAO» sometimes* «PIAQ(I} 
Properly Prayttga^ ‘the place of sacri- 
fice,* the old Hiudu name of AIUia- 
baA and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage. 

0 . A.D. 638.—“ Le royaume de PoUhyedlta 
(Pxi|rfiga) a environ 5000 U de tour. La 
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eapitala, qtii «8t edtu^ an oonfluent da 
daus flattvas, a environ 20 li da tour. . . . 
Dana la villa, il y a un temple dea dianx 
qui eat d'una riche^se ^louiaaante, et oh 
adatent una multitude da miraclea. • . . 
Si quel qa*un est capable de pouaaar le 
m^jpnna de la vie juaqii' h ae donner la 
mort dana ce teniplo, il obtient lu Iwnheur 
etemel et Ics joies infinies dea dieux. . . . 
Depuia Tantiquit^ jusqu’ h nos jours, cetta 
eoutuma inaenatfe n’a paa ceaa^ un instant.*' 
— Huyuen-ThmAfft in /*eL Boitdd, ii. 276-79. 

c. 1020. — ** . . . thence to the tree of 
Barftgl, 12 (parasanfira). This is at the 
confluence of the Junma and Ganges.** — 
Ai-Iiimnl, in Elliot, i. 55. 

1529. — “The .^nie day I swam across the 
river Ganges fur my amusement. 1 ctmnted 
my strokes, and found that I crossed over 
at 33 strokes. I then took breath and 
swam Ixick to the other side. I had crossed 
by swimming every river ih.at I had met 
with, except the Ganges. On reaching the 

r tace where the Ganges and Jumna unite, 
rowed over in the boat to the Pi&g 
side. . . — Balm., 406. 

15S.5. — “ . . . Frr» Agra I came to Prage, 
where the riuer Jemona entreth into the 
mightie riuer Ganges, and lemona looseth 
bis name.*' — /f. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 386. 


PBACBIT, s. A term applied to 
the older vernacular dialects of India, 
such as were derived from, or kindred 
to, Sanskrit. Dialect. s of this nature 
are used by ladies, and by inferior 
characters, in the Sanskrit drania.s. 
Tlieae dialects, and the modern ver- 
naculars springing from them, bear 
the same relation to Sanskrit that the 
“ Romance ” languages of Eun)pe l>ear 
to Latin, an analogy which is fmind 
in maii^ particulars to hold with most 
surprising cxactne-ss. The mo.st com- 
pletely pre.served of old Prakrits is 
that which was used in Magadha. and 
w-hich has come down in the Buddhist 
books of Ceylon under the name of 
Pali (q.v.).; The first European an- 
«Iy sis of this language bears the title 
^^Institutiones Linguae Praciiticae. 
Scripnt Chrvftumun lAuwen^ Bonnae ad 
Rhenum, 1837.” The term itself is 
Skt. prdkHtOj ^natunil, unrefined, 
vulgar/ &c! 

1801.—“ Sawicrita is the speech of the 
Celestials, framed in grammAtical institutes, 
Praerlta is sioiilar to it, but manifold 
as a i^rindal dialect, and otherwise.” — 
SanArrii Treatipi, quoted by Col^4>oke, in 
Ai, Rea. vii. 199. 

'tf 

PBATA,>. Tills is in Hoitg-Kong 
the name given to what in most 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the iblid ; Le, the promenade or drive 


along the sea. It is Pdrt. jprmoi *the 
shore.’ 

[1598. — ** Another towne towards the 
North, called Villa de Praya (for Praya is 
as much as to say, as strand).” — JAnacMen, 
Hak. Soo. il. 278.] 


PBE8IDBN0T (and PBESl- 
DENTX s. The title * President,’ as 
^plied to the Chief of a principal 
Factory, was in early ]>opii1ar use, 
though iu the charters of tlie E.l.C. 
its first occurrence is in 1661 (see 
Letter R Patent^ below). In Sainsbury’s 
Calendar we find letters headed “to 
Capt. Jourdain, president of the 
English at Bantam ” in 1614 (i. 297-8]) ; 
but it is to be doubted whether this 
wording is in the original. A little 
later we find a “proposal by Mr. 
Middleton concerning the appointment 
of two especial factors, at Surat and 
Bantam, to have authority over all 
other factors ; Jourdain named.” And 
later again he is styled “John Jourdain, 
Captain of the house” (at Bantam ; 
.see pp. 303, 325), and “Chief Merchant 
at mniam ” (p. 343). 

1623. — “Speaking of the Dutch (Com- 
mander, a.^ well a.s of the English President, 
who often in this fa.shion came to take mo for 
an airing, I .shtyuld not omit to nay that both 
of them in Stirat live in great style, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
with a great train, sometimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
witli a gro^^t crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, accoivling to custom, witfi 
sword, ta’xet, bow and firrows.’* — P, ddhi 
Valle, ii. 5 j7. 

,, “ Our boat going ashore, the Presi- 

dent of the English Merchants, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in the E. Indie.'*, Persia, and other 
place.s dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas* Rastel* . . . came aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the prie.st's 
office among them)."— /W. ii. 501-2 ; [Hak. 
Soc.i. 191. 

1638. --“As w^in as the C(»mmandere 
hoard that the (English) President was come 
to Suhaly, they wont ashore. . , . The two 
da^e.s following were spent in fenstitiff, at 
which the Commanders of the two Ebtpf 
treated the President, who sfiorwsrds 
returned to Suratta, . , . During my abode 
at BvraUa, I wanted for no divertisement ; 
for I . . . found company at the thukh 
President's, who bad his Forms there . . , 


* Thomas ttastall or IUst«*ll wfint out apuir- 
eiktly in 1916, In 161H is msntionerl as a “enW 
merebant of the fleet at Swatly R^," and eftim 
later as chtef at Surat (see Satnsterr, I, iSt% HiH 
it. paaaim}. 
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iniutakuob aa I couM oonvam with them 
in their own Language/*-— ifancM^o, £.T,, 
od. ie69, p. 19. 

1698.— ** Lea Angloia ont bien encore Tn 
bureau k Bantatn, dans Tlsle de Jaua, mais 
xl a son Fraaidailt particulier. qui ne depend 
ptiint do eoluy de Suratta, — MandeUlo, 
French ed. 1659, p. 124. 

,, ** A mon retour h ShiraUa ie 

trouvay dans la logo des Anglois plus de 
cinciuante marchands, que le Preaidant 
auoit fait Tonir de tous les Aiitres Bureaux, 
pour rondre ooinpte de leur arimimKiration, 
et pour estre presens k co cbangcment de 
Gonuememetit.*’ — IM. 188. 

1661. — “And in case any Popjwjn or Per- 
hons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of the said G<ivemor 
and Coini«any, in the said Indies, 

their Factors or Agents there, for any 
Offonco by them done, shall apiical from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may Iro lawful to and for 
the said Preoident and Onincil, Fa<‘tor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or thorn, and to 


upon Pulo Oondore, off the Oanbegau 
coast. In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writen, to Wm the Chu^ 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Chinese trade. But Catch- 
pole was himself, about the end of 
1709, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, ana with him all the 
English but two (see Bruces Annals^ 
483-«4, 580, 606, and A. Hamilton. iL 
205 [ed. 1744]). The Pulo Condore 
enterprise thus came to an end. 

1727.— “About the year 1674, President 
Aungicr, a gentleman well qualiSed for 
governing, came to the Chair, and leaving 
Sum! to the Management of Deputies, came 
to and rectified many uiings.*’— A . 

I/amifion^ i. 188. 


earrv" him or them home Prisoners to 
England. ” — L*ttn's Pair, it to Ik* (wotvruor 
and Comjionjf/ of Mt^nhonts of -LovdoM^ 
trading wiUt the k, yd Apiil. * 

1670. — IHic f’uurt, in ;i ^‘ttcr to Furt St. ! 
fSeerge, fix the amount of bmruigo to be 
nllowt-d to their oflicers ffm* fheir private 
invest rnentiD) on thou- return Enro|)e: 

“ Presidents and Agenhs. at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and IVintain . 5 ion/te. 

Ckiff**^ ut Persia, the Bay (q.v.l. Meau- 
Inpatain, and Maou'^sur : Deputy at 
Itiinibay, and Seconds at Surat. . Fort 
St. ('itHJive, and Ban tarn . d 

In and Kxfs.^ No. i. p. 3. 

1702.- ‘*Tuc.**<Iay Tth Aprill. ... In the 
morning a (’oiuumU . . . afterwards having 
some I>i!»»v>ur=?e n riving among nv whether 
the charge of hiring ('alrtKhes, Ac,, U|^»n 
Invitations given u.v from the Slmliuiuler or 
niiy others to go to tiicir t\»untre> Ikuises 
or nptui any <»thcr (VcjiM«'n of diverting 
imr Solves abr«iad fm* health, should Iw 
charged to our Houble Masters mxHuint or 
not, the President ami Mr. l>oyd were t»f 
opinion to charge the sune. , . . But Mr. 
Konse, Mr. Itidges, and Mr Miuiter were of 
opinion that Hatavin being a place of extra- 
ordinary charge .and Ex)»ense in all things, 
the «uid GflUi-sh hire, Ac , ought not t-o 
l»o I’hargt'd U* the Honiuinihlo Omqninj’s 
Aocount/'~-.V»'^. /tnurtfsin India iigkrt. 

The book cont-aining tbi.«i ia a collo- 
cation of fragnienturv StS. diaries. But 
this passage, |x^rtains npiMirently to the 
proceed iiiM of Projauleiit AUenCatsch- 
mde and hLs lumncil, lielonging to the 
Factory of (^)uisan, fn>in which they 
wen* expidled by the (.liinese in 1701-2 ; 
they st-ayiid stmie time at Batavia 
on their wuy home. Mr. Catchpole 
<(>r Ketchpole) waa soon afterwiirda 
chief of au English settlement made 


PRICKLY-HBAT, s. A trouble- 
some ciitaneoii.s rash {lAchen tropknB) 
in the form of small red pimples, 
w’hicb itch intolembly. It affects 
niaiiv Europeans in the hot weather. 
Fryer fpiib, 1698) allude.'* to these 
“fierv ]iimple.s^’ hut gives the disease 
no fe]H‘cihc iianu*. Natives sometimes 
.suffer from it, and (in the south) -n.se 
a paste of sandal-wood to allevdate it. 
Sir Charles Najuer iii Sind used to 
suffer much from if, and we have 
heard him described as .standing, when 
giving an interview during the hot 
weatlier, with his back agniiist the 
edge fd an ojion door, for the con- 
venience of cKca-sional friction against 
it. [See KEB-DOG.] 

16;51.-- “Quas Ditinus Hippocrates CV- 
nrlins Cthns papula^s, Plinius sudamixia 
vtx^t . . . ita crebra sunt, ut ego adhuc 
nomine m noverim qui niolestios nas effu- 
gont, non magis qiiam morsas culicuiu, qiioa 
Lusiiani Moeijuifax vocuiit. Sunt aut^n 
baec papulae nilKmte.s, et as{)erae aliquan- 
tum, per sudorem iu cutom ejectm ; plerum- 
que a capite ad calcem unquo, cum summo 
pruritu, et nssiduo scalpendi deaiderio 
orurapontes."— /lonrit, //ijf., Nat, Ac., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1665.— “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he in intolerable : there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of Lahor; my 
Jndian*t for all their black, dry, and hard 
akin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is ooVerad 
idl over with pimplM that nridi me, aa so 
many needles. * — Bernier^ |J.T. 125 ; [ed. 
Condahte^ 3^]. 
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PROMS. 


[1073.-^^* Tliu Seaton . . . though moder- 
ately warm* ytt our Bodies broke out into 
small tey PimplMi (a sign of a mrailing 
CViuif) Bu^ented by Mi^sxairoi-Bitea, and 
Ckincea raising Blisters on us.”—jFVy«T, 36.] 

1807.—“ One thiiw I hare forgotten to 
tell you of— the prickly heat. To ^ive you 
some notion of its intensity, the plaoid liord 
William (Bentinck) baa been found sprawling 
on a table on his back ; and Sir Henry 
(iwiilin, one of the Madras Judges, who is 
a Welshman, and a Aery Bnton in alt 
senses, was disooTored by a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring like a baited bull." 
— Lord Minto in Indian June 29. 

1813. — “ Among the primary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice pri^y heat."-- 
Johnson^ Influan't of Tro\u CllviattA^ 26. 

PBICBILY-PEAB, s. The popular i 
name, in both E. and W. Inaics, of 
the Opuntia JJilleniiy Haworth (Uactua 
/ndico, Roxb.), a plant spread all over 
India, and to which Roxburgh gave 
the latter name, apparently in the 
belief of its beuig inaigenoii.s in that 
country. Undoubtedly, however, it 
came from America, wide as ha.s been 
its spread over Southern Europe and 
Asia. On some parts of the Mediter- 
ranean shores {e.g, iu Sicily) it has | 
become so characteristic that it is hard j 
to realize the fact that the plant ha<l 
no existence there before tlie 16! li 1 
century. Indeed at Palermo we have i 
heard this scoiited, and evidence tpioted 
in the supposed circumsUnce that 
iuiiong the mosaics of the splendid 
Duomo of Monreale (12th centurO 
the fig-leaf garments of Adam and I 
Eve are represented as of this uncom- 
promising material. The mosaic was 
examined by one of the ]ire.sent writers, 
with the impreswsitm tluit the l>elief luis 
no good foundation. [See 8th ser. 
Notes and Qiierin, viii. 264.] Tlie 
cactus fruit, vellow, purple, and rc*el, } 
which may be .said to form an im- 
portant article of diet in the Mediicr- 
ranean^ and which is now .sometimes 
seen in London shojm, is nr>t, as far as 
we know, anywhere used in India, i 
except in times of famine. No cactus j 
is mailed in Drury’s Useful Plants of\ 
India, And whether the Mediter- 
ranean plants form a different species, 
or varieties merely, as coinparea with 
the Indian Opuntin, is a matter for ; 
inqoiiy. The fruit of the Indian 
dmi is smaller and less succulent. 
Tknt is a |{ood description of the 
]p]atit and fruit in Oviedo, with a good I 


cut (see Bamnsio’s Ital. versioai bk. 
viii. ch. zxT.). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first makiM 
acquaintance with the fruit in S. 
Domingo, in the year 1516. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opwntia is known in the rhinjab seem 
to belong properly to species -of 
Euphxrrhui, Thus the Euphorbia Rogle- 
ana, Bois., is called tstif, ekH, &c. ; and 
Uie Opuntia is called Kabuli Mi^ 
Ganm sho, Kanghi cM, See, Oan^ chA 
ia also the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be the 
E, Neriifglw, L. (Punjab Plants, pp* 
101 and i94-.'>). [The common name 
in Upper India for the prickly pear 
is iidiiphanl, * snake- hooa,’ from ita 
shape.] This is curious ; for although 
certain cactuses are very like certain 
Euphorbias, there is no Euphorbia re- 
sembling the t}puntia in form. 

The Zakam mentioned in the ilia 
(Gladwin, IHOO, ii. 68 ; [Jurrett, ii. 239 ; 
Hidi Ali^ ed. t’^aiubery, p. 31] as used 
for hedges in (luzerat, is doubtless 
'Euphorbia also. The Optnitia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, Ac., and it was much used by 
Tippoo as an obstruction round his 
fortifications. Both the E, Roglmna 
and the Opuntia are used for fences 
in parts ol the Punjab. The latter 
i.s objectioiiable, fioni harlwuring dirt 
and reptib'd ; but it spreads rapidly 
lK>th from birds eating the fruit, nncl 
from the facility with which the joints, 
take root. 

1686. — “ The Prickly-Psar, Buab, or 
Shrub, of ab^ut 4 or .6 root high . . . the 
Fruit at first is green, like the I^oaf. ... It 
is very pleasant in taste, and re- 

freshing ; but if a Man eats 16 or w of them 
they will colour his water, makii^ it Itxik 
like WixmI.” — Jhnnpirr, i. 22!A (in VVC rudtes). 

176^1.- 

“ On this lay cutting of the prickly pMUT ; 

They soon a formidable fence wifi shoot.** 
Orainger, Bk. i. 

[1829. — ** The castle of Bunai ... is 
covered with the av'tus, or prickly poar, so 
abundant on the east side of the Aravim/* 
--Tod, An7uif», Calcutta reprint, i. 826.] 

1861.--*^ The use of the prldkly Mtr'* 
(for beriges) “1 stroi^ly deprecate ; altbongh 
ioi|)enetrahle and inextienrive, it convoys 
an idea of sterility, end is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country.**— * 

I Forests and Gardens, 286. 

, PBOME, n.p. An. important }dace 
in Pegu alxive the Delta, Tb6 liapta 
is Taluing, profierly Btm. The Bar«^ 
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luese call it Pu4 or (in the Aracanese 
form in which the r is pronounced) 

Pr4 and Pri-myo (‘ city *). 

lM5.---"‘Wh6n he (the K. of Jiramiui) 

WHS arrived at the young King’s pallace, he 
caused himself to be crowned King of Pimn, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
poor Priooey whom he had deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneelinf^before him, 
with his l^nds held up. . . . This done he 
went into a Balcone, which looked on a 
great Market*p]ace, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to lie brought, and then causing 
them to he hacked very small, ho gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Rice, and Herbs, 
to his Elephants to eat.**— Pintos E.T. 211- 
212 (orig. civ.). 

c. 1609.--**. . . this quarrel was hardly 
ended when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from a quarter where the Portuguese ^ 
were still fighting. The cause of this was the ! i v r. w 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of .3 1 t 1 u- u 

Pmn sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, } . ^ aiid last which 

knowing that he had fled that way. Our i “ “‘f «" "[hwh *»“ 

iHwplelmstening ui> had a stiff and well | ’ « em1«rked m the most 

fought cumtiat witli them; for althougli ; P*"> "*■ boat. . . . — W. Hath, 

they were fatigued with the fight which had 1 ^ 

been hardly ended, those of Pren wore so j 1600.- Gouvea (f. 27^') 
ciisboartened at seeing the Portuguese,; “ An howre after this comming a 

whose steel they had already felt, that they , board ot the hollanders cuvme n pruwc or a 
were fain to rotirc.”-’“*/io<<im>, 142. Ihis onnow from R'\ntam " M td<ii*^fufC$ Vownae^ 
author has Prom (p. 132) and Porio (p. 149). 3 

[Also see under AVA.] . [1811- “The Portuguese call their own 

1/55.— ‘‘Prono . . . has the rums of an g^aliota Navires (wutvW) and thoee of the 
ofd hrich rotnia t/, and iinmcdiately Mulabars, Pairaua. Most of these vessels 


1610.—^* The other Fertiaii said : *0 Sir, 
erhat shall we do I * I rephed t * Let ue go 
along this shore till we And a panM, that ui, 
a small bark.* 269. 

1518.—** Item ; that any one poeee s a i ng a 
zambuquo (see 8 AMBOOX) or a pmo of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain m the 
City.” — Livro dvi PrivUegin <uc Ctdade de 
iiwii >u Archie, Port. OrieiU, Fascic. v. p. 7. 

1523. — ** When Dom Sancho (Dom Sancho 
Anriquez; see Cenva, ii. 770) went into 
Muar to fight with the fleet of the King of 
Bintam which was inside the River, there 
arose a squall which upset all our ptimoa 
and lanchami at the tor mouth. . . 

dt CoiMu de. India^ p. 5. 
ir>82.— “Next daye after the (Japitaine 
Generali with all his men being a land, 
working u|x>n the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Paraoa/'—Gkstorlafd (tr. 


were Chctils (see CHETTY), that is to asy 
inercbantmen. Iiurtiediatclv on amval the 


without ihaty another with TetiM Timber.**— 

Cupt. (/. JiateTf in iMfrvmpfe^ i. 173, 

1795. — “ In the evening, my Ijont being ' Malator^ draw up their Padoaor galliots on 
ahead, 1 reached the city of or j the beach. ’’—/b/rmirf de Huk. Soc. 

• • * unowned in Birman history.” ' ***^ 


pp. 238-9. 


^ i. 345. 

} (1823. — ** In the Morning we discern’d four 

i .shtps of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they 
This word I called them Faroes and they goe with Oars 
like our Oaleots or Foists.’*— /'. dr/Va ValUy 


PROW,PAEAO,&c.,s. 

seems to have a double origin ^ - oai i 

PluTopean use; the Malayal. ‘ai 

boat/ and the Island word (common j - ‘ « 


to Malay, Javanese, and most langua 
of the Archipelago) mm or 
This is often specifically applie 


peculiar 


liar kind of galley, ‘‘ Malay Prow,” ; Afia, i. 68. 


1666.— “Con secrete previno Loi»e de 
. Stxirez veinte to teles, y gobernanaolo y 
j entrandu por un rio, haiforon el peligro de 
cinco naves y ochonta paraoi con mucha 
genie resiielta y de valor.”— Atiria y iSbiisa, 


out Crawfurd defines it as *‘a general I 1673.—** 'They are owners of several small 
tern for any vesael, but generally for 1 P»vo^ .rf the swm n^e, and Can^ 
small craft” It is iard to distinguish I ^ ^ Vood. - 


/Vyrr, 20. Elsewhere («,y. 57, 59) he has 


between the words, as adopted in the 1 

^liw booU ««*pt by considering; i727._<.Tha had a yasrh 

date and locality. i custom to come to the Niodbar Islaiids, with 


IM.— ‘'The King despatched to them 
a boat, whieh they call Pitdpi well 
mamied, on board which be sent a Naire m 
his iriith an enrnnd to the Gaptoino. • . 

1 . i. 116. 

15ia.-(At Cilteat) **8Qm6 other small 
shteare oillfid Puao. and they are boats 
of ton wioee eadi, and are all of a pieoe, 
and WBK tdth earn ssade at o«n% and ^ ^ ^ _ 


a great number of small PmWi^ and kill or 
take Prisoners as many^of the poor Nieo- 
bareans as they oouid overcome.** — A. 
Ramiltm, ii. 65 [ed. 1744]. 

1816. —** . . . Pndm, a term under which 
the ' Malays include every deecriptioii of 
vessel.'*— in As. Jtot. aiL 132. 

1817. — **The CSiinese also have many 

brigs ... as well as native-built ^ 
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1868w--**On DdoemW 13ih I went on 
board a nrau bound for the Am Islandfl/*— 
— ITaffhev, Malay AnAi/>. 227. 

FV0KA, adj. Hind, pakkd^ ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked*; and hence substantial, 
iNermanent, with many specific applica- 
tions, of which examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term cutcha (q.v.). One of the most 
oominon uses in which the word has 
become specific is that of a Imildiiig 
of brick and mortar, in contradistinc- 
tion to one of inferior material, iis of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus : 

[1756. — ** . . . adjacent houses ; all of 
them of the strongest Pecea work, and all 
most proof against our Mettal on ye 
Capt, OrodUy Repart on Siege of Calcutta^ ed 
by Col. Temple, Ind, Anf., 1890, p. ?.] 

1784. — “The House, Cook-rooui, bottlo- 
connah, godown, Ac., are all pucka built/’ 
— In iSiton- Aarr, i. 41. 

1824. — “A little above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds polluted 
out the Company's warehouses/' — Heher, 
ed. 1844, i. 259^^. 

1842. — “ I observe that there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka*buiit, 
as it is called in India." — WeiUngUm to Ld. 
Ellenborough, in Indian A dm. of Ld. A'., 
p. 306. 

1887- — “Your Lahore men have done 
nobly. 1 should like to embrace them ; 
Donald, Iloberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pueca trumps." — Aord Lawrence^ in 
Lifty ii. 11. 

1869. — “ . . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are being built ," — Report of a Sub- 
CommiUee on Prcq[>osed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pudm, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727. — “Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
called Pnoka^ which is a. Composition of 
Brick-dust, lime. Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, it is as hard 
and tongher than 6rm Bjfcone or Brick."— 
A, SdmtUany ii 19 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substantively for pucka pke” (see 

0UTCH4). 

c. 1817.—“ 1 am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month 1 could only lay by eight 
rupees and four packers, Sherwood*$ 

SHorieiy 66* 

In ^toekdaIe*s) Indian Voeahuhry 
of we And another substantive 
use, hut it was perhaps even then in* 
accurate* 


1788.— “Pucka— A putrid fever, generally 

fatal in 24 hours." 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and cutcha distinguishes be- 
tween two classes of weights and 
measures. The existence of twofold 
weight, the pucka ser and the cutcha^ 
used to be very general in India. Jt 
was equally common in Medieval 
EiirojHj. Ainu'st eveiy city in Italy 
had its libia grossa and Tibra aottile 
(e.g. see 4, 34, 153, 228, 6cc.), 

ami we oiirstjlves still liave them, 
under the names of pound aimrdupois 
I and poH7id troy. 

j 1673.— “The Haund Pucka at Agra is. 
j double iw much (as the Surat Mannd ).'* — 
FryeTy 205. 

1760.— “ Iics pacca coeses . , . repondent 
k une licuo dc TLsle do Franco."— JSdtf. 
XV. 189 

1803. — “ If the ricH» should l)e sent to 
Ooraygaum, it should bo in sufficient quan* 
titioM to give 72 pucca seers for each load." 
— IVdlingtotiy Dt'.sp. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next (luotation the terni.«f 
apply to the teiiq^orary or permanent 
character of the af>pointtnent.H held. 

1866.-“.8*e.soM. Well, Mi.«, I don’t wonder 
you're so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, though bo is cuteha. Ibank 
goodness, my young man is pucka, though 
he is only a 8ul)ordiT\ito Government Sait 
Chowkee." — Trnelyf%Hy Th* Davjk Rungaioio, 
222 * 

The rciuainiiig quotations are ex- 
aiuple-s misceii/ineous use : 

18.53. — “ ‘ V/ell, Jenkyns, any news?' 
‘Nothing pucka that 1 know of.”’ — Oak^ 
fieldy ii. 57. 

1866. — “1 cannot endure a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka."- Trew/ynn, 
The uawk HungalotCy in FrastTy Ixxiii. 2IW. 

The word has .spread to China': 

“ Dis pukka sing-song makee show 

How smart man make mistake, galow." 

Lefandy Pidgin Mngtish Sing-Songy 84. 

PUCKAULT, s. ; also PUOKATTL* 
Hind- jiokhdlly *a water-carrier.* In 
N. India the pakhdl [Skt. paytu^ ‘water,* 
WiaHoy ‘ akin *] is a large water-ekiu 
(an entire ox-hide) of some 20 gallons 
content, of which a pair are carried 
by a bullock, and the pakhall is the 
man who hlk the skins, and iRipplies 
the water thus. In the Udadras 
Begulations for 1785 (33), teu I nf IfWlfitt 
are aUowed to a battttuoo. <Saa alao’ 
WiUiauwm’a V. Jf. (1810X L Hk) 
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ll638w^BafMTiaff to tbo propmttoiiB lor 
the siege of Diu, *^whtdk they brought from 
aU the wells on the island hy all the ouUooks 
they ooukl oollect with their water-skins^ 
wh&b they call paeals {Paoaisy*-^(hnUoj 
Deo. y. Bk. in. oh. 2.] 

1780.— “There is another very neocssarv 
establ^ment to the European corps, which 
is two hveoaUea to each company : these are 
two large leathern bags for holding water, 
slung upon the back of a bullock. . . /*— 
Mnnro*9 JfmrraUve, 183. 

1803. — “ It (water) is brought by means 
of buUooks in leathern bags, colled here 
imekally bigs, a certain number of which 
IS attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Pnckauly- 
beym are employed to fill the bags, and 
dme the bullocks to the quarters of the 
ditferent Europeans. ’'—/*<rcioa^'j05y/ba, 102. 

1804. — “ It would be a much better 
arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of 26 rupees [jer menaam, to 
^pply two patdaOie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, for each company.’'— WMngUtn^ 
iii. 500. 

1813.—“ In cities, in the armies, and with 
Europeans on oountry excursions, the water 
for drinking is usually carried in large 
leather beM called pacaulies, forme<l V»y 
the entire sidn of an ox."— Forbrs, Of*. Mnn. 
H. 140 ; I2nd ed. v 415]. 

1842.—“! lost no time in conlidontially 
oommunioating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the poesii^lity of conveying empty *mickalli ' 
and * mintnflln ' by sea to suex .^' — iHr 
Arthur ^ in JStlenhorottgh'M Itul. Admin. 210. 

[1850. — **Ou the reverse flauk of cctui{vinie.s 
march the Picktlliert, or men driving bul- 
locks, carrying large leather bags tilled with 
water. . . — Harvey y Trn Years in Indian 

iii. 335.] 

PUOKEBOW, V. Tliis is properly 
the imperative of the Hind, vert 
pakrdndy ‘ to cause to be seized/ pakrOo^ 
* ca{ue him to be seized ’ ; or }>erliaps 
'more correctly of a conirnmnd verb 
pdfpordOf * seize and come/ or in our 
idiom, *Go and seize/ But puckerow 
belong essentially to the dialect of the 
Buropean soldier, and in that becomes 
of itself a verb ‘to puckerow^ t.a to lay 
hold of tonerally of a recalcitrant 
native). The conversion of the Hind, 
imne^tive into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive^ ia not uncommon ; compare 
baium, dnmbeow, gubteow, lugow, 

1866.—“ Fanny, I am onteha no longer. 
Barely yon will allow a lover who is pnbka 
WpMnrot'*--*TJVMdyaH, The Ikuei anKga- 
fpkV 6W* 

ftnuparur. n.p. The name of 
a Wy old asaport of Malabar, wludi 


has now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps. It lay lietween Oannaiiore and 
Calicut, and must have been near the 
Waddaki are of K. Johnston^s Boyal 
Atlas, fit appears in the map in 
Logan’s Malabar as Pntuppatanam or 
PtUappaTiam.] The name is Tamil, 
Pudupaetanay ‘New City.’ Compare 
true form of Pondicherry. 

c. 545. — “The most notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then five marte of 
MalS from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Manganith (see MAMaALOBE) 
Salo|>atana, Naloi>atana, Pndopatana. ..." 
— Comas IndicopleuettSy Bk. xi. (see in 
Cathay^ Ac. p. clxxviii.). 

c. 1342.—“ Buddfattaa, which is a con- 
siderable city, situated upon a great estuary. 

. . The hjiven of this city is one d the 
finest ; the water is good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and is exported whence to India 
and China .” — Ihn HtiiutUf iv. 87- 

c. 1420. — “A ({Ui\ rursus se diebua viginti 
terrestri viS contulit ad urbem portuml|ue 
maritimum nomine Pndifetaneam.’’— (Wt, 
in Poggio, de Var. Port. 

1.516.—**. . . And fiassing those places 
you come to a river calle<l Pndripatius, in 
which there is a gtxjd place having many 
Moorish merchants who possess a multitade 
of and here begins the Kingdom of 

Calicut ." — BarlnusOy in JtamimOy i. f. 311r. 
See also in Stanley’s Barbosa iSld^pntglii, 
and in Toi^fat-ub Mujahideen y hy Rowl^dson, 
pp. 71, 157, where the name {Bvd/aitam) is 
misread Badultun. 

[PUO, s. Hiud. pagy Skt. padakoy 
‘a fool’; in Anglo-Indian nae the 
footmarks of an animal, such as a 
tiger. 

[1631.— . . sanguine we were some- 
times on the report of a bura png from the 
abikaree.” — Onenl. apart. Mag. reprint 
1873, ii. 178. 

[1882.— ‘ * Presently the large square ' png* 
of the tiger we were in search of appeam." 
— Sanderaony Thirteen. 30.] 

PUGOBT, PUGOEBIB, s. Hind. 
pagriy ‘a turban/ The term being 
often used in oollorjuial for a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in tnrl)an-form, to protect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of late years made tneir way to 
England and may be seen in London 
shop-windowa 

o. 1200.— “Prithiraja . . . woreapagarl 
ornamented with jewels, with a sj^endid 
taro. In hts ears ne wore jMrls ; on bis 
neck a pearl necklace.**— (/Aaiid Bariai 
E.T. by Bsamsi^ Ind. AfU. i. 282. 

[1627.—“. - . I find it is ibe oonunon 
mode of tbe Bsstsm People to shave the 
heed aU mve a Kmg lock which sttpersMtioiisly 
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tlMf iMVtt at the mrj to^ euoh MfMokllv 
M wear TorbUi, Mandili, Dturtan, 
Pl^|gyii.**-~<Sh;i* T. Herheri^ ad. 1677, 

X673. — “They are distin^piished, lome 
aoooidixiff to the consanguinity Uiey claim 
with MfSioinety as a Siad is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Fudrary (or 
Torbat). . . /’lysr, 93 ; [comp. 113]. 

1689.—“ . . . with a P^garae or Turbant 
upon their Heads.” — Guiaytoa, 314. 

1871. — “They (the Negro Police in 
Demarara) used frequently to be turned 
out *to parade in (Wrge Town streets, 
dressed in a neat uniform, with white 
pnggries framing in their ebony faces.” — 
Jpniinty Thft Cooii^, 


PUGKIT, s. Hind, pnql (not in 
Sliakespear’.s Diet., nor in Platts), from 
PUG), ‘the foot.’ A profes- 
sional tracker ; the name of a caste, 
or rather an occu|)ation, whose business 
is to track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. On the system, see Burton^ 
Bind Revisited^ i. 180 seqq. 


[1824. — “ Tliere are in mme of the districts 
of Central India (as in Guzerat) puggeea, 
who have small fees on the village, and 
whose business it is to trace thieves by the 
print of their feet.” — MaMin^ Central India^ 
2nd[ ed. ii. 19.] 

1879.—“ Go^ pnggiai or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits during 
the daytime." o/ India,, Overland 

8uppt., May 12, p. 7. 


P U H U B , PORE, PYRE, &o., s. 
Hind, pahar, pahr, from Skt. vrahtxra, 
* A fourth part of the day ana of the 
flight, a watch * or space of 6 gharU (see 

OBUBB7). 

c. 1526. — “ The natives of Hindostkn 
divide the night and day into 60 parts, each 
of Which they denominate a Ghpri ; they 
likewise divide the night into 4 |jarts, and 
the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a Ba6cr, 331. 

[c. 1590.—“ The Hindu philosophers divide 
the day and night into four po^s, each of 
which they call a pahr."- -i4i*i, ed. Jurreti, 
iii. 15.] 

1633. - “ Par." See under OHUBBT. 

1673.-^“ Pm." See under OOHTG. 

1803.—“ 1 have some JatoOMB selected 
tw Old. C*s brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state secrets, who 

S o to Smdia’a camp, remain there a idiaiir 
I fear, , . ."-8/. JCIpkinHaiMi, in Life, i. 62. 


PULA, ft la Tsmil pillaif Ualayi]. 
fiOa, ‘child’; the title of a superior 
clilB of {sGoailed) 9Qdriia, [especially 


ettUHui]. lst<^hin end ^ 

it oorreaponda wiUi Ndpar (see 9MO$ 
It is granted the sovereign^ and 
carries . exemption from customary 
manual laliour. 

1553.—*^ . . . pnlas, who are the gentle- 
men " (/do/pot).— ChWanAscfa, iv. 2L 
T1726. — “O Saguate ^ue o Gommendor 
tinha remetido como gristnave amim e as 
Piihunarsa temoaca recehid ." — RaHjUttiumt 
in Loffat*, Mufalnir, iii. 13.] 

PULIOAT, n.p. A town oil the 
Miulras et>ast, which was long the sent 
of a Dutch factory. ]l^. Caldwell’s 
native friend Seshagiri Sastri givea 
the proper name as pala- Villultfu, ‘ old 
Velkadu or Verkadu,’ the last ii place- 
name mentioned in the Tamil Sivaite 
Tevdram (see also Valentijn below). 
[The Maartis OIom, gives RazhaveriHf 
mdu, ‘old acacia forest,* which is cor- 
roborated by Dr. Hultzscli {Epi^raphia 
Indii’H, i. 398).] 

1519.— “And because he hud it much in 
charffc to obtain all the lac (a/<ure) that hu 
could, the Governor leamit^ from mer- 
chants that much of it was brought to the 
Coast of Chonimandel by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that coast 
to procure painted cloths and other coloured 
gorids, such as are made in Paleaoatf, 
which is on the coast of (^hi>roniandel, 
whence the tmders with whom tho Governor 
8|Mike Virought it to C(x;hin ; be, having got 
gof^d information on the whole mutter, sent 
a certain Frolcntino {nir, frotentim) called 
Pero iBscroco, whom he know, and who w^is 
good at trade, to l>e factor on the ocNixt 
of Chorumandel. , , Correa, ii. 667. 

1533. — “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of PglaMatS, which 
is in the Province of Chororaandel and the 
Kingdom of Biano^a, when on bis way to 
Bengal, und having information of the 
place where the body of S. Thomas was 
said to be, and when they arrived *at 
the port of Paleacats the wind was against 
their going on. . . Banw, III, vii. 11. 

[1611.— “The Dutch had settled a factory 
at Ptllaoaia." — Danners, iMUrs, i. 133; in 
Fotier, ii, 83, Pollioat] 

1726.— “Then we come to Poffsaia UsifafiS 
Ceddoe, called by us for shortness PaUta- 
eatta, which means in MalaViars *The old 
Fortress,’ though most commonly we coyi 
it Casf/e Oefdria .'* — Valttilijn, Vhorovt, 13, 

„ “The route 1 took waa along the 
strip of country lietween Porto Hoeo and 
Palolaeatta. This long journey 1 travelled 
on foot; and preacbM in more thoo a 
hundred jplaoes. . . Mter qf tko Mi§- 
$ivMr^ SekulUe, July V, in Eodm of 
Madras, to., p. 20« 

1737.-“Pidl6at is the next of Note 
to the CKty and Colony of Poiiit 
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. . . It ia a^ngtbiia^oWith two Fort^t^ne 
contoins a few Potipit aiBitdiers for 4^0arr 
"‘ritfon, the other is commanded by ah OfReer 
iMlonffinfir to the Mogul,** — A. Hamilton, 
i. 372. [ed. 1744]. 

[1813. — ‘^Fnleeat handkerchiefB." See 
under PIECE GOODB.] 

PULTUN, s. Hind, pallan^ a cor- 
riiptiou of BiUtalion, ]H)vSsibly with 
some confusion of platoon or p^lttion. 
The S. India form is jiataulam, patdlam. 
It ivS tlm usual native word for a 
regiment of native infantry ; it is 
never apj)lied to one of Eiiro]iefins. 

1800. — “ All I can nay is that I am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit f shall 
|]ro off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably destroy some campoos and pultona 
which have been- indiscreetly pusho<T across 
the Kistna." — A. to T. MtnirOy in 

A/m. o/Jifunt'Ot by Arhuthtiot, Ixix, 
^[1895.--“ 1 know lots of Sahibs in a pul- 
toon at Bjireilly.” — Mrtt Qrokt^ry ViVag*^ 
Tohs unit JtingU Tragedies, 60.] 

PULWAH, PULWAE, f*. One of 

the native luiiits umid on the rivers of 


Skeat notes that in Malay the word 
becomes ptiMdwany probably from a 
confusion with Malay dtsan, ‘to %ht’]. 
A champion ; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

[1753. — “ . . . the fourth, and least 
numerous of these bodies, were choice men 
of the Pehlevaas. . . Zfaaway, iii, 104. 

[1813. — “When his body has by these 
means imbibed an additional portion of 
vigour, he is diguihed by the appellation 
of Pnhlwan.'* — Broug/Uun, Letters, ed. 18^ 
p. 165. J 

1828. — “I added a pehliv&n or Prize- 
fighter, a negro whase teeth were filed inte 
saws, of a temper as ferocious os his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weignt to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, cat fire, and make a fountain of his 
inside, so as to act as a spout.** — Uajji 
Bahti in Englutui, i. 15. 

PUN, s. A certain number, of 
cowTies, generally BO ; Hind, pana, 
(See under COWET). The Skt. pana is 
* a stake played for a price, a sum,’ and 
hence both a coin (whence fAnan i, q.v.) 
and a certain amount of cowries. 


Bengal, carrying some 12 to 15 u»iia. I 
Hind. /Htlmir. a drawing see ! 

Griermiy IJikar Village Life, p. 42.] 

1735. — “ . . , We observed a lx)at which 
had come ojit of Sawixto river, making for 
l*(Una the commandant det.ached two » 
light pulwaara after her. . . j 

liist. rheiitsj Ac,, i, 69, { 

[1767.--*“. . . a Beon came twice to j 
Niwn-golah, to ajmly for polwars. . . I 
— Verelat, Vi^ic vf Betig<if, Ap^u 1^7, 'i ' 

1780. — “ Hesi<le<< this boat, a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others , a pul- ^ 
wah for the acooinraodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller Ixmt, a paunchway ” (q.v.). — 
Hedges, p. 39. 

1782,— “To be j^dd, Three New Dacca 
Pulwua. 60 feet long, with Hous<v* in the 
middle of oacb.”-"/rtrTm O'tiaWc, Aug, 31. 

1824. — “ The ghAt offered a scene of bustle 
and vivacity which I bv no means expected. 
There wore so many budgerowa and pul- 
Wara, that we had considerable difficult}* 
to find a mooring place.'* — H*'ber, ed. 1844, 
i. 131. 

1860. — “Tho Pulwar is a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of oharaoter, some- 
times used by a single traveller of humble j 
means, and at others serves as cooLIhkiI I 
and accommodation for servants accompany- 
ing one of the largo kind eff boats. . . .**— 
Orant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 7, with an 
illustration. 

FtTLWAUN, a P. — H, palUwd^i, 
[which ]wx)perJy means *a native of 
ancient Peniia’ (see PAHLATI). Mr. i 
3 A 


1554. — Pone.*' (Bee under POETO 

PlQUEHO.l 

1683.—“ I was this day advised that Mr. 
Charnock putt off Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
34 pund U) ye Kiq>ee in {layment of all ye 
Peons and Servant.^ of the Factory, whereas 
38 punda are really l>ought by him for a 
Rupee. . . //fdyt’s, Diary ^ Oct. 2 ; [Hak. 
i^jc. i. 122]. 

1760. — “We now take into consideration 
the relief of the menial servants of this 
S($ttlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
uf labor exact^ from them by tailors, 
w>a«>hennen, and l»arL>ers, which up»pear in 
near a quadruple (ppi»)iwt!on compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the 1st of April they be regulated as 
follows : 

“ No tailor to demand for making : 

1 JanmUL more than 3 annas. 

* * « « « 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 

No washerman : 

1 corgo of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No barber for shaving a si ngle person, 
more than 7 gundas" (see COwEy). — Ft, 
WifUam ConsHS,, March 27, in Long, 209. 

PUNCH, s. This l>everatfe, accord- 
ing to the received etymology, was 
named from the Pers. panj, or Hiud« 
and Mahr. pd7ich, lioth meaning ‘ five ’ ; 
liecause composed of five ingn^Iientib 
viz. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, 
and water. Fryer may Ive conaidfered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of its origin ; but there is 



abo somethingof Indian idiom in the i 
siiggeBtion. ^ua a famous hone- 1 
medicdne in Upper India is kno¥m 
as hatM^ because it is supposed to con- 
tain 32 0 ingredients. Schiller, 
in his Punsehlied^ sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the apide and makes the 
ingredients on^ 4 : Vier Elemente 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Bauen 
di^elt.>» 

The Greeks also had a “Punch,” 
•rcFrarX^a, as is showii in the i^uota- 
tion from Athenaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littr^ gives 
the etymology correctly from the rers. 

but the 5 elements d la frangam^ 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel,— no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Ii^kin(q.v.). Both Dutch and French 
travellers in the East during that 
century celebrate the beverage under 
a variety of namen which amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in 
which it was brewVd. And this com- 
bination in the form of Bole-poi^ii 
was adopted as the title of a Miscellany 
published in 1851, by H. Mereditti 
Wrker, a Ben^l civilian, of local 
repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He had lost sight of the 
original authorities for the term, and 
his quotation is far astray. We give 
them correctly l>elow. 

o. 210. — the feast of the Sdirha at 
Athens he (Aristodemus on Pindar) says a 
race was run the yoang men. They ran 
this race canrying each a vine-branch laden 
wHh grapes, such as is oalied ascAtu; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysos to 
that of Athena Sciras. And the winner 


reoibea a cap such as is called 'Five-fold,' 
and of this ne partakes joyously with the 
bend of his comrades. But the cup is 


oalied wgirrair\6a Ifecause it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and floor, and a little 
oil.*' — AuunAUiUj Xf. xcii. 

1638.— '“This voyage (Gombroon to Surat) 
... we aoeomplished in 19 days. . . . We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
ana made good Palepti]iiiB.’*--ilaiids/s^e, 
(Dutch ed. 1668), p. 24. The word Pale* 
pUMn seems to have pussded the English 
tnuidator (John Daria, 2nd ed. 1669), who 
baa “exeell^At good sack, Engluk beer, 
Frmfk wines, AraJe^ md fdfur refmkmenia,*' 
<p. 10). 

. 1668 . — “BoUeponge est m mot Anglois, 
qni aignifle me boisson dont lee Ai^d^s 
vseat anx Indeii faite de snere, sue de 
Ifanoiv eau de vie, flenr de musoade, et 


biaottit roty.”— Ds la 6()* 

1667, p. 634. 

[1668.— ’“Arriued this place where found 
the Beaar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almoet starued for want of Foode 
which oaimed much Sadnes in Mr. Charnock • 
and my Selfe, but not soe much' as the 
absence of your Company, whioh wee haue 
often remembered in a bowle of the oleereet 
Panoh, hauiim noe better liquor.**— Bet^, 
Diary, Hak. &>o. iii. oxiv.] 

1659.—“ FUrs Dritte, Pale bunse getitu- 
Uret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, riendg limonien, deren Kornlein 
ausgespeyet werden, und ein wenig Zucker 
eingewotfen; wie dem Geschmack so an- 
genehm nioht, also auch der Gesiindboit 
nicht.” — Saar, ed. 1672, 60. 

[1662. — “ Amongst other spirituous drinks, 
as Punchy Ao., they gave us Oanarie that 
had been carried to and fro from the Indies, 
which was indeed incomparably good." — 
Evelyn, Diary^ Jan. 16.] 
c. 1666. — “Neinrooins depuis qu'iU (lea 
Anglois) ont donn^ ordre, aussi bien qge 
les Hollandoia, qua leurs e^^uipages ne 
boirent point tant de Bouleponges . . . i) 
n*y a pas tant de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt plus tant de monde. Bottleponge 
est un certain breuvago compost d'arac . , . 
avec du sue de limotis, de raau, et uti |>eu 
de muacade raptfe deasus : il est :u«sez 
Rgr^able an gout, mais e'est la peste du 
corps et de la santd."— Bemter, e^i. 172ii, ii, 
335 (Eng. Tr. p. 141) ; [ed. ConHable, 411 J. 

1670. — “Doch als men sekore andere 
drank, die zij Paleponta noemen, dear- 
tusseben driukt, ro word het ((uaat enigsins 
geweert." — Andrtetz, 9. Also at p. 27^ 

“ PalepnnU. ’ 

\ W.^ find this blunder of the «u>m- 

[ pound word transported again to 
; England, and explained as a ‘bard 
j word,’ 

j 1672, — Padre Vinccuao Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

“Tliere are many fruites U> which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beTorage that they oompouud of lemon- 
jiiice, fiqua- vitae, sugar, and flutme^, ^ to 
quench tnoir thirst, and thi^ in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence." — 
VtaggtOy p. 103. 

1673. —“ At Nerule is the best Araek or 
Eepa (see NIPA) de Uoa, with whioh Uie 
Enfflisn on this Cmt make that enervating 
liquor called Pgunoli (whioh is Indoftan 
for Five), from Five Ingredients; as the 
Physictans name their Compositton tHapmte; 
or from four things, Diaeeeiormi,**— Fryer, 
167. 

1674. — “ PaUpttnti, a kind of Indian 
drink, oonsuiting m Aqm-^rUue, Rose-water, 
juyoe of Citrons and Sugar.'— 

4m.,byT.E. 

[1675.— “Drank part of their boulss of 
Pnnflli (a liquor very strange to me).**— iff'* 
Diary^ June 1.) 
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"Some (of tlur Gtinew In iM&Tto) 

also aelt Biigar-baer, m well at oodkad diahat 
and Siurj (aaa BuBA), arak or Indian 
brandy ; wbarefrom thav tnaka Musmh and 
PdOapoils, as the Bngliahman call it.'*— 
jyitHMjff Zte tn LanJt^IUUey ii. 217. 

1683.— . . Our owne people and ma^ 
rinera who are now very numeroua, and 
insolent among us, and (bv reason of Panch) 
every day give diaturbence." — Uedge$, 
Diary, Oct. 8 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 123]. 

1688. — **. . . the soldiers as merry as 
Panieh could make them." — In W/»£eLer, i. 
187. 

1689. — ** Bengal (Arak) is much atronger 
spirit than that of Qoa, tho’ both are m^e 
use of by the Europeana in making Pniioh.** 
—OvinffUin, 237*8. 

1694. — '*lf any nuin comes into a vic- 
tualling house to drink jraneht he may 
demand one quart ffood Goa o^-oir, half a 
pound of migari and half a pint of good 
iinio water, and make his own fmiioh. . . ." 
— Order Book of Bombay Govt., quoted by 
Anderoon, p. 281. 

170.^. — **Gn l)on repas chez lea Anglais 
ne se fait point sans bonne ponaa qu'on sert 
dans un grand vase." — Slfur Luilfin\ Voy, 
aMX Orai^jt Jndoo, 29 . 

1771. — *’ Hence every one (at Madras) 
has it in his Power to eat well, tho‘ he can 
afford no other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
E^iropeans, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection," — Lochyv, 22. 

1724.— “Next to Drains, no Liquor de- 
serves more to be stigmatised and banished 
from the Repasts of the Tender, 
miry, and ^ndiowt, than Punch." — G. 
Clique, An Eooay on HraW\ and Longer Uy, 
p. 58. 

1791.— ^ue TAnglais eut cem^ de 
manger, le Paria ... fit un rigne k aa 
femme, qui apporta . . . une grande cale- 
basse pleine de punch, qu’elle avoit pre- 
par^, pendant lo souper, avec de I'eau, et 
du jus de citron, et du jus de oanne de sucre. 

. . — iJ. dc St, Pieri'e, Chaumikre In- 

dieiDie, 56. 

PT7NOH-HOU8E, s. An Inn or 
Tavern ; now the term is chiefly used 
by natives (sometimes in the hybrid 
form Punch^ghar, [which in Upper 
India is. now tranrferi^ed to the meet- 
ing*]^lace of a Municipal Board]) at the 
Presidency town.% ana apjdied to houses 
frequented by seamen, formerly the 
wonl was in general Anglo-Indiah 
use. fin the Straits the Malay iVwic* 
ham 18 , according to Mr. Skeat, still 
in use, though obolescent.] 

[1661.—“. . . the Commandore viritiDg 
us, wes delivering him another examinatioti 
•of a Pevoee (Fame), who kept a Puneli* 
luonmt where the murder was oommitted, 

• • ."—Ptstea; Bombay LtUoto, Homo Serim, 

1 . w»o 


107M-->'*lt to likfvtoe aoordmd and 

declared hereby that no Viotnallar, Pmush*- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages. . . . — Kafet, in 
Wueler, Hi. 423. 

1676. — Major Puokle's “Proposals to the 
Agent about the young men at Metohle- 
patam. 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

« » * • • 

“6. Going to Poneh or Baek-houaes 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“ DrubVnng any of the Company's Feons 
or servants.'^ 


—In iVotet and KxU., No. I. p. 40. 

1688.—“. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly frequented an English Pandl* 
houM, Blinding his Gold very freely.** — 
Damjner, ii. 134. 

„ “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punoh-honse for her maintenance.** 
— In Wheeier, i. 184. 

1697. — “ Monday, Ist April . , . Mr, 
Cheesely having in a Puiiui'honse, upon a 
quarrel of word:*, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . . 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here."— In WMer, i. 820. 

1727.—“. . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have l)een bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery) ; but for what 
Reason T know not . . . unless it be for 
small Vessels ... or to protect the Com* 

E any's Ware-house, and a small Ponch- 
OUM that stands on the Sea-shore. . . .** 
— HamUhn, i. 299 [ed. 1744]. 

1789.— “Many ... are obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty puuch-hoUM." 
— Mnnro't Narraixve, 22. 

1810. — “l*he best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called Puaoh-houies."— irti/um- 
«w, V.M. i. 135. ,4V 

PUNOHAyBT,s. 

from pdnck, ‘five.* A council (pro- 
perly of 5 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the meml>ers of a Caste, or what- 
not, to decide on questions interesting- 
tile body generally. 

1778.—“ The Honourable Wiluam Hobn- 
BT, Es(i., President and Governor of Hie 
Mogedife Caelle and lefasid of Bombay, Ac. 

“The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the Paabhiufet of Persia at Bombay. . . 
•^Doemabhai f)ran^i, H. qf ike Potm, 1884, 
H.219. 

1810.—“ The Psrseee ... are governed 
by their own panehait or village OouiuiL 
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The word puicihalt HteraUy means a Council 
of fiTO* bat that of the Ouebres in Bombay 

oonsists of UiirteeQ ol the priocipia mop 

c^nts of the sect ." — Maria Uraham^ 41. 

1813.— ** The carpet of justice was spread 
ID the large open hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled: there I always 
attended, and agreeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a paadiaeet or iury 

five persons.”— /*or6«». Or. ii. 369 ; 

[in 2nd ed. (ii. 2) Panchaut]. 

1819.— The ponchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, possesses many ad< 
vantages. The intimate i^uaiiitance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many coses with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their dedsions 
frequently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
oouM act on no principles that were not 
generally understood.” — RtphiMtone^ in Lift^ 

1821.—**! kept up pimohayets because 
I found them ... I still think that the 
pllAdhayet should on no account be 
drop]^, that it is an excellent institution 
for aispensing justice, and in keeping up 
the principles of justice, which are leas 
likely to to observed amon^ a people to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 
intrusted.”— 124. 

1826. — “. . . when he returns assemble 
a ponchayet, and give this cause patient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice." { 
^Pandurang Uari^ 31 ; [ed. 1873, i. 42j. | 

1832. — Bengal Kegn. VI. of this year* 
allows the judge of the Sessions Court to | 
call in the alternative aid of a ponchayet, j 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the fotira. See UW-OFFICIW. 

1853. — “ From the death of Runjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ^Fonchayets’ or ^Ponohes' 
—committees of the soldiery. These Ijodivs 
sold the Qovemment to the Sikh chief 
who paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher.” — Sir <7. Napier^ Defects of hidian 
Qowmment, 69. 

1373.— “The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
persons ... the Mttoliaynt familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
— Afainc, Marly Hut. af JrutUviwM^ 221.’ 


In the ^hratta and Telsgii coun- 
tries, the word Pwip^ is usually pro- 
nounced Pard (in EnglisK colloquial 
Punt) ; but in this form it has, as with 
man^ other Indian words in like case^ 
lost its original significance, and be- 
come a mere personal title, familiar 
in Mahratta history, e.ff. the N&nh 
Dhundc^nf of evil fame. 

Within the last 30 or 35 years the 
term has acquired in India a })eculiar 
application to the natives trained in 
the use of instruments, who have l>een 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces- 
sible to Europejins. This application 
originated in the fact that two of the 
earliest men to be so employed, the 
e.Yploratioiis by one of whom acquired 
greiit celebrity, were masters of village 
sc'hools in our Himalayan provinces. 
And the title Pwulit is popularly em- 
ployed there, much as Dmninie used 
to Ije in Scotland. The Pundit who 
brought ao much fame on the title 
was the late Naiii Singh, O.S.l. [See 
Markham, Memoir of Indian San^Sy 
2iid ed. 148 seqq.'] 

1574. — “ I hereby p^ve notice that . . , J 
hold it good, and it i5i my pleasure, and 
therefore 1 oujr>in on all the pu^ts (/Mtn- 
duos) and Gentoo physicians (phificosgentios) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horsefxick, 
nor in andom and palanquins, on pain of 
paying, on the first offence 10 rrazaaos^ and 
on the second 20, />era o sapat^* with the 
forfeiture of such horses, aadOTS, or palan- 
quins, and on the third they shall b^ome 
the galley-slavos of the King my Lord. ...” 
— Prorf. of the Governor Jntonfo Moriz 
fiarretuy in Archiv. Port. fJtieftt. Fnscic. 5, 
p. 899. 

1601. — “. . . Ilamando tfibien on Ku com- 
(lania los PddltOB, le presontanm al Nauabo.” 
— Ov^rero, Hefafiojiy 70 . 

1616.— . . Bracbmanao nna cum Fan- 
I ditis comparenteo, simile quid iam inde ab 
orbia oxoraio in Indostane visum negant." 
— Jarricy ThesauruSy iii. 81-82. 


PUNDIT, Ski. /jawdifo, ‘a learned 
man.’ Proj^rly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Siipreme Court was a Hindu Law- 
OAcer, whose duty it was to advi.se 
the English Judges when needful on 
qnesti<^ of Hindu Law. The office 
TOcame extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘High Court,’ sunerseding the 
Supreme Court and Sitdder Court, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
Hay 14, 1862. 


* Pern o savaU i.e. * for tli« marsh, Wti cannot 
be certain of the meaning of this ; but we may note 
that In IMS the King, as a fhvour to the city of 
Goa, ana for the coomioriiiy of Ita shipping and 
the landing of goods, Ac., makes a giant the 
marsh Inundated with sea-water (do atfial olagriile 
dagoa aalayUs) which extends along the river-aide 
from the itouses of Antonio Correa to the houaea 
of Afonso Plqno, which grant Is to be peipetnal 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay ror the 
merehanta to moor and repidr their ships, and to 
erect their bankshiils (haaptipisiband never to be 
tamed away to any other purpoee." Poeetbly the 
fink went into a hind ftv the dimtnue of ibts 
mp*fl and formatlim of landing-plicee. tm ArtMv. 
Part. OHanUy ftazt. 8, pp. 180-lSl. 
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1663.— ** A PMidtt Bmchman or Heathen 
Doctor ‘whom I had put to carve mjr 
. . « would needs maKe his Panegjriok . • . 
and at last oonoluded ieriously witlf this: 
When yimjnU your Foot into the Stirrup^ My 
Lordf ana when you march on Horeemk in^ 
the front of the Cavali^^ the Forth trembUtk 
unaer your Feet, the eight Flephanit that hold 
it up upon their Heade not being ahU 
to euppok' it.** — Brmur. E.T., 85 : fed. 
ConMU, 264]. 

1688.— **J6 feignis done d'etre malade, et 
d'avoir la ftfevre on fit venir aussitdt un 
Pandite ou m4dicin Geotil.'—/>«f /on-, Ret. 
de ring. de. Goa^ 214. 

1785. — I can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pandita, who deal out Hindu | 
law as they please ; and make it at reason- 
able rates, when the^r cannot find it ready 
made.*' — Letter of Sir H*. Jones, in Mem. 
by Ld. Teignmouthf 1807, ii. 67. 

1791. — ‘*11 4tait au moment de s'embar- 
quer pour I'Angleterre, plein de perplexity 
et d'ennui, lorw^ue les orames de Bynarys 
lui apprirent que le brame supyrieur de la 
fameuse pagode de Jagrenat . . . ytait seul 
capable de resoudre toutea les questions de 
la Sociyty royale de liondrea. Cytait en 
eifet le plus fameux pudect, ou docteur, 
dont on eftt jamais oui parler." — B. de St. 
Fierref La Chnamiire Indienne. ITie pre- 
ceding exquisite pasaagS shows that the 
blunder which drew forth Macaulay's flaming 
wrath, in the quotation lower down, was 
not a new one. 

1798.—*' . . . the most learned of the 
Pandits or Bramin lawyers, wero called up 
from different parts of Bengal."— V/avna/, 
Hid. i. 42, 


1856. — “ Besides . . . being a Pandit of 
learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds." — Life 
and Letters of Sydney Lhbeli, ii. 14. 

1860. — “Mr. Vizetelly next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
*amon^ the Pandects of the Benares. 

. . .’ The Benares he probably supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. What he sup- 
poses their Pandects to be. 1 shall not 
presume to gaeaa. ... If Mr. Vizetelly 
had consoltea the Unitarian Report, he 
would have seen that 1 spoke of the Pan- 
diti of Benares, and he might without any 
very lo^ and costly research have learned 
where Benares is and what a Pundit is."— 
MaeaulayfTraface to his Speeches. 

1877. — “ Colonel Y . Since Nain 

Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has been awarded to him, . . . 
1 beg to place it in your charge for trans- 
mis^ to the Poiidit.’'— ifebfreu by Sir R. 
AUoeky Preet B. Geog. Soo., May 2s. 


“Colonel Y in r^yi said: . . . 

Though I do not know Nidn Singh person- 
nlly, 1 know his woik. ... He is not a 
topqginphical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native emplo^ with 
aa avenge qualiflcetioii. Hie obeervations 


have added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asm Hum those of 
any oilier living man, and hui joumkif fem 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me grnt pleasure to take 
steps (or the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pandit.** 
--^Reply to the President^ same date. 

PUNJAXTB, D.p. The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modem Anglo - Indian 
province so-called, now extends on one 
side up beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Deraj at, Ac., and on the 
other side up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi. [In 1901 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under separate administra- 
tion.] The name is Pers. Panj-db^ 
‘Five Rivers.* These rivers, as reck- 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case the five are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelam (see JELTJM) or l^hat, the 
ancient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
'rydcTnyj (Strabo^ and Bilfdovrfs (Ptol.). 

(3) CJhenab, ancient Chandrabdgha ana 
Asikfii. Ptolemy preserves a corrup- 
tion of the former Sanskrit name m 

but it was rejected by the 
older Greeks because it uras of ill 
omen, i.e. probably because Grecized 
it would be ‘the devpurer 

of Alexander.* The ^temative Aeiknl 
they rendered 'AKeolwiis. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airdvaliy 'Tiptorgs {Strabo\ 
TSpadmiit (Arrian)y or 'Po*Jodi* 

{Ptol.). (5) Bias, ancient VipdsdfTipains 
(AnrianX {Ptol.). This ex- 

cluded the Sutlej, SatadrUy Hewdrtu 
of Pliny, ZapdSpot or ZaSdSpiif {Pt<i^\ 
as Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, but we can hardly exclude the 
Chenab as Wass&f does l)elow. 

No corresponding term is used by 
the Greek geographers. “Putandum 
est iiomen Fanchfcnadae Qraecos aut 
oninino latuisse, aut casu qdodain non 
ad nostra usque tempora perveniase, 
quod in tanta monumentorum ruina 
racile accidere potuit” (Lomwi, Penfo- 
potamioy 3). Lassen however has 
temied the countiy PmtUfoUmda in 
a learned Latin dissertation on its 
ancient geography. Though the actual 
word Fan^ is Per^n, and dates 
from Mahommedan time^ Ae corre- 
sponding Skt. PonckaiWMki is ancient 
vmd genuine, occurring in the MtMh 
bhdraJta and Rdmdwtma. The namo 
Panj-db in older Mahommed^writeia 
is applied to the Indus riveti aftar 
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receiving the rivers of the couutr}'i 
'which 'we call Punjavh. In that sense 
Par^^nadf of equivalent meaning, is still 
occasionally used* [In S. India the 
term is wmetimes applied to the 
country watered by the Tumbhadra, 
Wardha, Malprabha, Qatprabha and 
Kistna (Wilksj Hid. Sketches^ Madras 
reprint, i. 4051.] 

We rememW in the newspapers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech by a clergyinaii in England, 
who spoke of the deposition of *‘the 
bloody Piugaub of Lanore.” 


B.c. Xf — ** Having ezplorod the land of the 
Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to be searched Panchaaada in 
every part ; the monkeys then explore the 
regdon of Kashmir with its woods of aciicins." 

Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c. 940. — Mas'udl details (with no oorrect* 
ness) the five ‘rivers that form the Mihraii 
or l^ius. He proceeds: '^When the Five 
Blvm which we have named have past the 
House of Qold which is Mfiltan, they unite 
at a place three days distant from that city, 
between it and Mansfira at a place called 
Doehfib.”~i. 377-8. ‘ 


c. 1020. — **They all (Sind, Jhailam, Irawa, 
Blab) combine with the ^tlader (Sutlej) 
below Mdltin, at a place called Pa^nad, 
or * the junction ol the five rivers.' They 
form a very wide stream."— .4/- Biraai, in 
jaiici, 1. 48. 

c. 1800.— ** After crossing the Panj-ib, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the river 
€i Loh4war (t.e. of Lahore, viz. the liavi), 
Satldt, and myah. . . IVcual/, in Jiliiot, 


c. 1333.— “By the grace of God our cara- 
van arrived safe and sound at Ba^J-ftb, i.e. 
at the River of the Sind. Baaj ( pan)) sigDi- 
fles *fiv6/ and db, 'watery so that the 
name signifies 'the Five Waters.* Ibey 
flow into this great river, and water the 
ooontry."— 7^ iii. 91. 

* c. 1400.— “All thes6(umted) riVers (Jelam, 
Chenib, R4vi, B(yA, Sind) are called the 
Sind or PaitH^ and this' river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near Thatta,*’— 7A€ Emp. 
Timur, in Ellid, iii. 478. 

[c. 1630.— “He also takes a Survey of 
PttV-ob . . <3^ T, Hadmi, ed. 1677. 

p. 6si He gives a list of the rivers in p. 70. J 


1648.—“. . . Paag-ah, the chief dty of 
which is Ijihor, is an esoellent and fruitful 
pforinee, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly spoken."— Fan 
PwiK,8. 


“ “ The River of the aaeient Indus, 

iaby t|ie Plwiiaiu and Magols called Pfiag- 
alh the Five Wateaa* — TMd. i. 

1710.—“ Befound this ancient and famous 
dty to the IVovtoce Paaacihaap^ 

tw the side m the broad and fishHiboonding 
mar (te ibm).*’— iv. (^.• 


1790. — “investigations of the religioue 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 
writteh in the Gamatio. and to the Pttajab, 
would in many*'cases iridely differ.** — Farmer, 
Preface to Journey, 

1793. — “ The Province, of which Lahore Is 
the capital, is oftoner named PaaJab than 
Lahore ." — Rennelfs Memoir, Srd ed, 82. 

1804. — “ I rather think . . . that he (Hoi- 
ks r) will go off to the Pnajaub. And what 
gives me stronger reason to think so is, that 
on the seal of his letter to me he calls him- 
self ' the Slave of Shah Mahmoud, the King 
of Kings,* Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
of ZemaunSbah. He seized the musnud and 
government of Caubul, after having defeated 
^niaun Shah two or three years ago, and 
put out his eyes."-— WellingUtn, Deep, under 
March 17. 

1815.— “Ho (Subagti^een) . . . overmn 
the fine province of the Iranjaub, in his first 
expedition." — A/a/fo/m, Hkst, of Frreia, i. 

PUNKAH, s. Hind. ptnJJuh 

a. In its original sense a iM>rt'\b]e 
fan, generally made from the leaf of 
the palmyra (Boramte flabelliformi>i, or 
‘ fan-.shai»ed *), the natural tyi>e and 
orimn of the fan. Such pankhds in 
Irnfia are nut hourever formed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of our 
ladies ; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, with 
a part of the dried leaf-sUilk adhering, 
which forms the handle. 

b. But the specific application in 
Anglo-Indian colloquial is to the large 
fixed and swinging ^an, formed of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular frame, 
and suspended from the ceiling, whi<d) 
i# usca to agitate the air in hot 
weather. The date of the intrfidtic- 
tion of this maebine into India is not 
known to us. The cpiotation from 
Linschoten shows that some such a|>- 
paratuB was known in the 1 6th century, 
though this comes out chMirly in the 
French version alone ; the origiiml 
Dutch, and the old English translation 
are here uuintellinbie, and ' indicate 
that Linschoten (who apparently never 
was at Ormuz) was describing, from 
hearsay, aometbing that he nid not 
understand. More remarkable pos« 
sages are those which we take m>m 
D^, and from El-Fakhrl, which 
show that the true An^o^lndton 

was known to the Arabs as early aa 
the 8th century. 

A— 

1710.-“ Aloft to a OMIrny the Kbm slto 
to his ehaire of State» aeoompanied vim 
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Obildrttn and nhiafe Vizier . • • no other 
without oallinff daring to goe vp to him, 
zaue onely two Pnakawi to gather wind.*’— 
H’. Fui>^ in PwrehoM. I. 489. The word 
Boems here to be need improperly for the 
men who plied the fane. We find aleo in the 
aanie writer a verb to punkaw : 

. behind one pnakawing, another 
holding hie sword. "—iW. 488. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1816. — . . the people of better Quality, 
lying or sitting on their Carpets or Pallat^ 
haA'e servants standing about them, who con- 
tinually beat the air upon them with Fla- 
or Fans, of stittned leather, which 
kee|i6 off the (fyos from annoying them, 
and cool them as they lye.”— Ed. 1665, 
p. 405. 

1668.— ** On 9 uch occiudons they desire 
nothing but . . . U> lie down in some cool 
and shady place all along, having a servant 
or two to fan one by turns, with their great 
Pankaa, or Fans.’ — K.T., p. 76 ; 
[ed. Constable, 241 J. 

1787.— “Over her head was held a pua- 
ker.’* — <h'tr Mulrj, in Pari. PajHjrs, 1821, 
*’ Hitidoo Widows." 


it movee on in ite opetunial immey/*'-- 
Qooted to Aw jrhaffikuu E.T. EL 91. 

“ (4) iSe IvMnfan (Mvrwaha-€ ai KkiM) 
ia a large piece oS linen» atretched on a ' 
frame, and amipended from the ceOiiig of 
the room. Tfa^ midte uae of it in ulk. 
See de Saey’a Mariri, p. 474.”— Note by 
MtuChukin de Slone, ibid. p. 92. 

c. 1800.— “One of the innovations of the 
Caliph MansOr (a.d. 753-774) was the JpaseA 
of linen in summer, a thing which was not 
known before his time. But the SftaAnian 
Kings used in summer to have an apartment* 
freshly pla.<itered (with clay) every day, 
which they inhabited, and on the morrow 
another apartment Was plastered for them.” 
—El-Faknrl, ed. p. 188. 

1596.->“And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the pMple in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
cailavmton.** — Literal Transln. from Za*- 
schotew, ch. 6. 

1598^ — “ And they vse certaine instru- 
ments like Waggins/with bellowea, to beare 
all the people in, and to gather winde to 
coole themselves withall, which they eaU 
Cattaxtntos.**—Old EnoUA Truuslation, by 
W. P., p. 16 ; [Hak. Scvc. i. 52). 


1809. — “ He . . . presented mo . . . two 
pnnknhi.” — Lotd VaJentia, i. 428. 

1881. The chair of state, the sella ffeeta- 
toria, in which the Poive is >)orne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin i. of the Roman nobles, 
and, of course, of the Roman Princes . . . 
the fans which go tohind are the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia.^— /lean Stcuiley, Chris- 
tian Jnstitvtions, 207. 

b.~- 


c. 1150-60. — “Bous le nom de Khaich on 
entend des ^toffes de mauvais toiie de lin 
qui servent h diff^rents usa^s. Dans ce 
pa>sj^c dc Rhazhs (c. A.D. 90^ ce s^mt des 
ventiluleurs faits de cot ^toffe. Ceci se 
pratique de ceite manihre : on on prond un 
ntorceau de la grandeur d'un tapis, un peu 

S lus grand ou un peu plus petit aelon les 
imonsions de la chambre, et on le rembourre 
avee des objets qui out de la consistance et 
qui ue plient yis facilemont, par cxemple 
avoc dll spario. T/ayant ensuitc suspendu 
au milieu de la chambre. on le fait tirer et 
lachcr douceinent et oonUiniellemcnt par un 
homme plac4 dans' le haut do rappartement. 
t>e cetto mani^ro il fait beauooup de vent et 
rafraiohit Fair. QnelquefoU on le trempe 
dans de I'eau de rose, et alora il j^xvrfume 
Pair en ro8me temps qu’il le rafraichit.”— 
Cltissaire sur le Mmj^oyri, quoted in H 
Fnffflnuinn, p. 342. See also Dostf, Sujj^t, 
avx DicU, Arubes, 8.v. Khaich. 


the Kfttib) 
piece of his 
dde- 


1166. — “He (Ibn Hamdun 
once recited to me the folloi 
oompqsitioii, oontaining an ei 
scription of a linen fan : {^) 

“ * Fast and looee, it cannot touch what 
it tries to reach ; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is bree. 
Flx^ in its place it drives before it the 
fmRa breese ; though its path lie dosed up 


The F reiich version is really a brief 
ilescriptioii of the punka : 

1610.— “ lUont aussi du Gattaventos qui 
sunt certains instruments psndns en Pair 
es quels .*ia faisant donner le bransle ils font 
du vent qui lee rafraichit.”— Bkl. 1638, p. 17. 


The next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended punka : 

1662.—“. . . funiisbed also with good 
Cellars with great Flaps to stir the Air, for 
reposiiw in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, when the Air of these Cellars 
begins to be hot and stuffing.”— 
p, 79 ; [ed. Constable, 247]. 

1807. — “As one small concern succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently ovsr 
my eyes.” — Lord Miwto in India, 27. 

1810.—“ Were it not for the punka (a 
large frame of wood c^overed with doth! 
which is suspended over every table, ana 
kept swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
it would be scarcely possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— Maria (iraham, 30. 

,, Williamson mentions that punkaha 
“ were suspended in most dining haUa»''— 
Vade Meeum, i. 281. 

1828.— “ Punkat, large frames of li^t 
wood covered with white cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous ftre-boards, hung from 
the oeUings of the prindpal apskrtmeuts,”*- 
ffeber^ ed. 1844, i. 


1862.— 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 
(pur Christmas waits !) [^ude the day ; 
For holly and fsstoonedf bay 
Swing feeble paakM>*^ perhaps 
A windsah dangles in ooUaM” 

Chridmoi m board a P. and O., .aeMr 
the KqueOor. 
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1S76. — The pimkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead. — CAern^, Ths Dilemma^ 
oh. zxxviii. 

Mr. Busteed observes : “ It is curious 
that in none of the lists of servants 
and their duties which are scattered 
through the old records in the last 
century (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
referring to domestic liJe in India 
then, that have come under our notice, 
do we remember any allusion to its 
use. . . . The swinging punka, as 
we see it to-day, wa.s, as every one 
knows, an innovation of a later period. 

. . . This dates from an early year in 
the present century.” — Echoes of Old 
Calcutta^ p. 115. He does not seem, 
however, to have found any positive 
evidence of the date of its introa action. 
[‘‘Hanging punkahs are said by one 
authority to have originated in Cal- 
cutta by accident towards the close of 
the last (18th ) century. It is reported 
that a clerk in a Ooveriiiuent othce 
suspended the leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor. A breath of cool air followed 
the movement, and stigge.sted the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the present machine ” {Carey^ Good Old 
Days of John Cmnpany, i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas says that punkahs were little 
used by Europeans in Bombay till 
1810. They were not in use at 
l^uncomar’s trial in Calcutta (1775), 
Bmnbay and fV. Jndia^ ii. 253.] 

PXJNSABEE, s. A native drug- 
seller ; Hind, pansdrh We pkce the 
word here partly because C. r. Brown 
says ‘it is certainly a foreign word,* 
and assigns it to a corruption of dis- 
pensarium; which is niuch to be 
doubted. [The word is really derived 
from Skt. panyasdh^ ‘a market, ware- 
house.*] 

[1830. — ** Beside thia, I purchasod fruio n 
panstrse some application for relieving the 
pain of a bruise.*^ — Fntwer, The Persian 
Adventurer^ iii. 23.] 

PUBDAH, & Hind, from Pers. 
pardOy ‘a curtain*; a portiere; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from the sight of men ; whence h 
woman of position who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed parda- 
mshin^ ‘one who sits behind a curtain.* 
(SeeOOSKA.) 


180Q. — “On the fourth (side) a purdah 
was stretched across."— frf. Vdlentia, i. 100. 

1810.—“ If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is permitted to approach the puidah 
(t.s. curtain, or screen) and to put w hand 
through a small aperture ... in order to 
feel the patient’s pulse." — Willtatnson. V, M, 
i. 130. 

[1813.— “My travelling palankeen formed 
my bed, its purdos or chintz covering ray 
curtains ." — Forbesj Or, Mem, 2iid ed. ii. 109.] 
1878. — “ Native ladies look n|H)n the con- 
finement behind the purdah as a badge of 
rank, and also ns a sign of chastity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it . in Hie 
Mofusit^ i. 113. 

[1900.—“ Charihible aid b neerled for the 
purdah women.” — Pioneer Mail ^ Jan. 21.] 

PUBDESEE, s. Hind, paradesl 
usually written pardesi, ‘one from a 
foreign country.* In the Homlwivarmy 
the term is universal I v applied to a 
sepoy from N. Indui. [In the N.W.P. 
the name is applied to a wandering 
tribe of swindlers and coiners.] 

PUBWANNA, PEBWAUNA, s. 

Hind, irom Pens, parwdno^ ‘ an order ; 
a grant or letter under royal .seal ; a 
letter of authority from an official to 
his .suliordinate ; a liaftise or pass.* 

1882.— “ , . . we being obliged at the end 
of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we ilid not procure a 
Phenranna for the Onan of Docca m excuse 
us from it." — Hedgee^ Oct. 10 ; [link. 

Soc. i. 34]. 

1693.—“ . . . Egmoro and Pursowaukum 
were lati;iy granted us by the Nabob’s pur- 
waanas."— i. 281. 

1759.— “Perwanna, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the NaVK>b Vizier Ulma 
Malock, Nizam ul, Muluck Bahaduur, to 
Mr. John Spenser."— In Cambridge' n Ant. of 
the irnr, 230. (See aJs^> ijuotatiun under 
HOSB6LHOOKT7M.) 

1774.—“ As the peace has been so lately 
(xjncluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your parwanna to this 
purpose before the departure of the caravan.^* 
— Boaldi Diariu in Marbkatne Tibet^ p. 

But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 

PUTOHOOK, a. Thi':i is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root^ a product of 
the Himalaya m the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and fonniiig an article of export 
from both Boiiujayr and Calcutta to 
the Malay countnes and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostiek. This root was recog* 
nised by the (amons Qarcia de Orta aa 
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the Coittu of the ancients. The latter 
took their word from the Skt kwiih^i^ 
by a modification of which name— 

— it is still known and used as a medi*- 
cine in Upper India. De Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandu 
and Cnitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahinodabad ; hut his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced tn situ by two other illus- 
trious men, Royle and Falconer, to a 
plant iKflonging to the N. O. Cimmsi- 
tne, i:>au8SHr€(i Xappe, ('larke, for w*hieh 
Dr. Falconer, not recognising the genus, 
had projKised the name of AuckUindia 
Cifstus veruSf in honour of the then 
(rovernor- General. The Costus is a 
gregarious plant, occupying ojjen, 
.sloping vsides of the moimtaiii.s, at an 
elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. See 
article by Falconer in Trains. Linn. 
Soc. xix. *23-31. 

The trade-name i.^ according to 
Wilson, the Telugu patch' rhdkii, ‘green 
leaf/ but one does not ette how thi.s 
applies. (Is tlntre, j;»erhaj)S, some coti- 
fu8i(»n with Pntek ( see PATCHOULI). 
Di* Orta speaks as if the word, which 
li«" writes pucho, were Malay. Though 
neither Oawfurd nor Favre gives the 
word, in tliis .s*mse, it is in Marsden’s 
earlier Mahy Ih\i. : Puchok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade ; Siiid by some to Iw? 
( indicus^ and by others the Me- 
lusa^ or Lanrus'' [(^n this Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Pnchok is the Malay woni 
for a young s[)roiit, (»r the ^)wing 
slioot of a "plant. Puchok in the 
spe( ial sense nere used is also a Malay 
word, but it may be separate fixim the 
c»tlier. Klinkert gives puchok iis a 
sprout or sliorit and also as a radish- 
like root (indigenous in Cliiiia Ger), 
used in medicine for fumi^tion, 
Apparently it is always tiie root and 
not the leaves of the plant that are 
used, in which case Maraden may have 
confused the Im-^o senses of the word."] 
In the year 1B37-38 about 260 tons of 
this article, valued at £10, (XK), were 
exfKirted from (Calcutta alone. The 
annual import into China at a later 
date, according to Wells Williams, was 
2,000 peeuls or 120 toms (Middie 
Kiimdom^ ed. 1857, ii. 308). In 1865- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
mnt, the quantity exported from 
Ccdcutta waa only 492^ cwt, or 24| 


tons. In 1875 the value of the im- 
ports at Hankow and Chefoo waa 
£6,421. [Watty Earn. JHct. vi.pt. ii. 
p. 482, Bombay Oazetteery xi. 470.J 

1516.->S«e Barbosa under CATECHU. 

1620.— “We have prohibited (the export 
®f) to China . . . and now wo pro- 

hibit the export of pudio and incense from 
these parts of India to China .” — Oapittifo tU 
hum RpfjimtHlodel a Diogo Ayres, Feitor 
da China, in Arch. Pori. Orient., Vase. v. 49. 

1525. — “Pucho of Oanibaya worth 35 
tangfis a niaund.”— i>»/i5raR;<w, 50. 

[1527. — Mr. Whiteway notes that in a 
letter of Diogo Calvo to the King, dated 
Jan. 17, pucho is uientiuned n.s one of the 
imports to China.— /in/iti injice MS. Oorpo 
Ckronoiofjko, vol. i.] 

1554. — “The Iniar (sec BAHAR) of puCho 
contain^ 20 furo^otan (see FBAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota (q.v.), in all 24 
jararoltui. . . — . 4 . 11 . 

1563.— “I Kiiv that in Arabic is 

called cost or ra^l ; in Guzarete it is called 
vpic/( {upahia); and in Malay, for in that 
r^iou there i.s a great trade and consump- 
tion thereof, it is culled pucho. 1 tell you 
the nurnc m Ambic, because it is called by 
the same name by the lAtins and (Sreek^ 
and I tell it you in Guzenvti, because that is 
the land to which it is chietly cariied from 
its birth-place ; and I tell you the Malay 
name l>ecauHe the greatest q\i.Hntity is oon- 
Mimeci there, or taken thence to China.”— 
Ouiria, f. 72. 

c. 1563. — “ . . . Opium, Aa^sa Fetido, 
Puchio, ^ilh many other .sortes of Drugges.” 
— Camir FraUnIre, in JiuJtf. ii. 343. 

[1609.— “ Costus of 2 sorta. one called 
^kermore, the (»ther called Vplotte (see 
ihirciu, above).” — Ikmcfra^ i. 30.] 

1617.— “5hanii)crspocbok. . . Co(ia^ 
THary, i. 294. 

1631.— “Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo inter merc^atores Indas Pucho, Chinens- 
ibus Potaiock, vocatur . . . vidi ego intcgnini 
Picol, quod pondus centum et viginti in 
auctione decern realibus distribui,”— /tcc. 
Bontiiy Hist. Eat., Ac., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. — In Malacca /Vice Currant, July 
1704 : “ Putchuck or Costus dulcis.” — 

lAtckyer, 11. 

1726. -“Pamftak (a leaf of Asiien 
(Acheen ?l that is pounded to powder, and 
used in incense). . . raffstya, Choro. 34. 

1727. — “The Wood Liana dnUi* grows 
only in this country (Sind). It is rawer a 
W^ than a Wood, and nothin^ of it is 
useful but the Root, oalled Ptttelioek, or 
Hadixdulcis, . . . There are great quantities 
exported from Surat, and from menoe to 
C%tna, where it generally bears a good 
Price. . . — A. Eamiltotiy 1 . 126 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 127J. 

1608. — “EUes emploient ordinairii&oat 
. . . une raoine afomatique appelde piiac%-» 
tok, qtt*oii coupe par petita moroeaux^ 
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et fiiit bottillir dans de Thuil* de ndU de 
^cooo. C'evt areo oette huUa left daa- 
■euma ae gvaiasent . . — Bae^ntr^ ii. 117. 

1892.—** iCoo^ is sent down oountir in 
large quantities, and is exported to China, 
where it is used as incense. It ia.in Gidcntta 
known under the name of *Patehllk.* " — 
Pvjujah Ttvde Itepcri, evil. 

PUTLAM,. n.p. A town in Ceylon 
on the coast of the bay or estuary of 
Calpentyn ; properly Putfalama ; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr. ’Ferguason 
to be puthu- (pudu ?) a/am, * Nevr Salt- 
pans.’ Ten miles inland are the ruins 
of Tammana Newera, the original Toni- 
bapanni (or Taprohane\ where Vijaya, 
the first Hindu immigrant, establislied 
his kingdom. And Putlam is supposed 
to be the place where he landed. 

1298.— “The pearl-fishers , . . go post to 
a place callen Bettelar, and (^en) go ^ 
miles into the gmlf.'* — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 

oh. 19. 

c. 1345. — “The natives went to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I proceeded to his presence in the 
town of BatWa, which was his capital, a 
pretty little place, surrounded by a timber 
wall and towers.”— Batuta, iv. 196. 

1972.— **Patelaon. . i>a/da«tt(Germ.), 
« 8 . 

1726.-** Portalooa or Pntolaa.”- Valen- 
iijnt Cey(o9h 21. 


PUTNEE, PUTHEY, s. 

a. Hind, and Beng. pattani, or uafni, 
from V. paf-ndj * to w agreed or closed’ 
(i.c. a bar^n). Goods commissioned 
or manufactured to order. 

1755. — “A letter from Cossimbasar men- 
tioDa they had directed Mr. Warren Hastings 
to proceed to the Patnay aaniBg (q.v.) in 
mm. to purchase putney on our Honble. 
Masters' account, and to make all necessary 
enquiries.”— Fort WUUam Comnt., Nov. 10. 
In Xtmg, 91. 

b. A kind of sub- tenure existingin the 
Lower Provinces of Beng^ the patni- 
dAr, or occupsmt of which ** holds of 
a Zemindar a portion of the Zemindari 
in perpetuity, with the rmht of here- 
ditary anceession, and of selling or 
letting the whole or part, ao long as 
a atipulated amount of rent is paid to 
the Zemindar, who retains the power 
of sale ioa arrears, and is entitled to 
a rwilated fee or fine upon transfer” 
(WwMn, q.v.). Probably both a and 
D are etymologically the same, and 
connected with pattd (see FOTTAH). 

P890.— “ A perpetual lease of lend held 
nailer a Zumeendar is called m pliteie,— and 

.r . 


the holder is called a pnlaiMdir, who not 
only pays an advanced rent to the Zumeendar, 
but a handsome price for the same.” — Grant, 
Bural Lift in Bengal, 64.] 

pimJLs, pathAn, n.p. Hind. 

Pathan, A name commonly applied 
to Afghans, and especially to people 
in India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is obscure. Elph instone 
derives it from PushtUn and Pukktftn^ 
pi. PMiidna, tlie name the Aighuns 
give to their own race, with which Dr. 
Trumpp [and Dr. Bellew (liaceB of 
I Afghanistan, 25) agree. This again 
j has been connected with the Paciyica 
I of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv'. 44).] The 
» Afghans have for the name one of the 
I usiml fantastic etymologies which is 
j quoted beloM' (see quotation, c. 1611). 

1 The Mahommedans in India are some- 
1 linie.s divided into four classes, viz. 

! Pathdns; MnuhaU (see MOGUL), y.c. 

I thase of Turki origin ; Shaikhs, claiming 
' Arab descent ; and Saiyijids, claiming 
also to descendants of Mahommed. , 

1553.— “This State l>e}onged to a people 
called Patane, who were lords of that bill- 
country. And ns those who dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and ou 
that, are masters of the imsses by which 
wo cross from Sjiaiii to Prance, or vice 
versA, so those Patan [leoplo are the niasttM‘3 
of the two entrances U> India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass. . . .” — fiarrosy IV. vi. 1. 

1663. — . . This first King was a 

Patave of certain mountains that march 
with Bougala.”— '(/«rcm, VolL f. 34. 

1572.— 

“ Mas agora de notnes, et dc usanga, 

Novos, et V'arioB sfXo os habitantes, 

Os Deltj.s, 08 Patfines quo em possanfa 
De terra, e gente sau mats abundantes.” 

VamdtSy vii. 20. 

[By Aubertin : 

“ But now inhabitants of other name 
And cu.st.oms new and variou.s there are 
found, 

'ilie Delhis and Pataiis, who in the fame 
Of land and people do the most abound.”] 
1910. — “ A Pattaa, a man of good 
stature.”— //rticKn#, in Pnrehas, i. 220. 

c. 1611. — **, . . the mightiest of the 
Afghan people was Kais. . . . The Piophot 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulraaboed . . . 
and . . . firedicted that God would make 
bis issue so numerous that they, with re- 
spect to the establishment of the Faith, 
would outvie all other people ; Hie angel 
Gabriel having revealed to nim that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when eonsiructmg a ship, wuch wood 
theoeamen call PtUkan: on this aeecmnt 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheadi the litler 
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of PAtthAa* aJBo/'—'ifijrf. of tht Afghmt, 

S«T., % Dom, 

n638.— . * OsBkanoban a PntUaiaa 
. . T. Herbert, ed. 1077, p. 76,] 

1648. — “ In general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Pattima stand out 
superior to the others in dress and manners/' 
— van Twui, 68. 

1666.—*^ Martin Affonao and the other 
Portugese delivered them from the war 
ttet the PatUMS were making on them."-- 
Paria y Soum, Ana Portvguua, i. 843. 

1673.— They are distin^ished, some 
according to the Consanguimty they claim 
with Mahomet; as a Siwl is a kin to that 
Imposture. ... A Shiek is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all new made Prosel^es. Meer is 
somewhat allied also. . . . rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... as Mogul, the Race of the Tartars . . . 
Patoll, Puecan.'"— Fryer, 93. 

1681.— “En estas regiones ay vna cuyas 
i^entes se disen los Pa&aei .** — Marthez de 
ia PwfUe, Camfendio, 21. 

1726.— . . ThePa<afu(PAtaiiden)are 
very different in ^rb, and sorpass in valour 
and stottt’heartedness in war.^* — Valentijn, 
Chmu 109. 

1767.— The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Soubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
assist hiip against the Pytua.**— /i««, 149. 

1763.—“ The northern nations of India, 
althoimh idolaters . . . were easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at this 
day the Affgbans or Pitaak"— Omw, i. 24, 
ed. 1808. 

1789.—“ Moormen are, for the most part, 
soldiers by profession, particularly in the 
cavalry, as are also . . . Pituu."— ifvare, 
Harr, 49. 

1798.—“. . . Afghans, or as tb^ are 
called in Indio, Patoiia.'' — O, Forster, 
Traceit, ii. 47. 


[PUTTBE. PUTIT, s. Hind. 
pattL 

a. A piece or strip of cloth, bandf^ ; 
especially used in the sense of a lira- 
ture round the lower jpart of the Teg 
used in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced from the Him&laym, and 
now commonly used by sportsmen 
and addiers. A apecial kind of cloth 
appears in the old trade-lists under the 
name of potoaliB (see PIECE OOOM). 


* We do not know what wctd Is intended, 
imltee it he a epeclal use of As. taCen, 'the 
intiHor or middle of a thlna* Don letne to a 

noUf'WlilMi dote not exist in hls*book. BeUew 
Bdves the title eonltned hr ^ Prophet m 
. “ PtMn or MtAk, a teim which in the Byrian 
sl^dfiie a rudder.** Somebody else iu> 


1875.—“ Any one who may be bound for 
a lonjf march will put on , legnsinge at a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 iuohea 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
the ankle up to just below the knee, and 
then fastened by an equally long atring, 
attached to the upper end, which u iightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. This, which is called nstaws, b a 
much cherished piece of mwes." — Drew, 
Jummoo, 175. 

1900. — “The Puttee leggings are ex- 
cellent for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.*’— Dec. 24. 

b. In the N.W.P. “an original sliaitt 
in^ a joint or coparcenary village or 
estate comprising many villages : it 
is sometimes defined as the smaller 
subdivision of a mahal or estate ” 
{iViUon), Hence Putteedaree, 
ddri used for a tenure of this kind. 

1852. — “ Their names were forthwith 
scratched off the collector’s books, and 
those of their eldest sons were entered, who 
been me forthwith, in village and cutcherry 
parlance, lumberdoit of the shares of their 
faUiom, or in other words, of pnitae Shore 
Singh and puttea Has Singh.'*— Rcitfei, 
Notes on (he N. If*./*. 94. 

C. In S. India, soldiers' pay. 

1810,—“ . . . hence in ordinary accepta- 
tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
Canarese word which pro{.>erIy signifies a 
written statement bf any kind." — 

Hist, Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 41.5.] 

Pii4^^¥WAT.T.A, s. Hind , /wffa- 
vxild, pattl’Wdld (see PUTTEEX *one 
with a "belt.' This is the usual 
Bombay terra for a nies^nger or 
orderly attached to an office, and 
bearing a belt and brass badge, called 
in Bengal chuprassy or peon (qq-v.), 
in Madras usually by the latter name. 

1878. — “ Here and there a belted Govern- 
ment servant, called a PuttiwtlA, or PAt^ 
WilA, because dbtinmiished by a belt. . 

— IfpHirr Williams, Modem India, 34. 

PUTWA, s. Hind, patted. The 
Hibucus sahdariffn, L., from the suc- 
culent acid flowers of which very fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds. [It is also known as the 
Rcmlle or Bed Sorrel {WaM, 

Did. iv. 843). Riddell {Domed. Eenm. 
337) ‘Calls it “Oaeille or EoeeUe jam 
and jelly .'T 

PTE, s. A buraiiliar desigiiatioii 
among British soldiers and y^xng 
offtcera tor a PariEh-dof a 
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contraction, no doubt, of the former 
word. 

[1892. — **We English call him a pariah, 
but this word, belonging to a low, yet bv no 
means degraded cliiMof people in Madras, 
is never heard on native lips as applied to a 
doe, any more than our other woM *pie.* " 
— Z. Kipling^ Beaut and Man, 266.] 

PYJAMMAS, s. Hind, fdi-idma 
(see JAMMA), lit. ‘ leg-clothing.’^ A 
pair of loose drawers or trowsera, tied 
round the waist. Such a ^rment is 
used by various persons in India, e.g, 
by women of various classes, bv Sikh 
men, and by most Mahonimedans of 
both sexes. It was adopted from the 
Mahomniedans by Europeans as an 
article of dishabille and of night 
attire, and is synonymous with Long 
Drawers, Shmwdurs, and 
breeches. [For some distinctions 
between these various articles of dress 
see Forlies-Watson, (Textile Manu- 
factures, 57).] It is probable that we 
English took the habit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in speak- 
ing of Goa Hospital : lls out force 
cahans sans quoy ne coucheiit iamais 
les Portugais des Indes” (ii. p. 11 ; 
[Hak. 8oc. ii. 9]). The word is now used 
in London shops. A friend furnishes 
the following reminiscence : “The late 

Mr. B , tailor in Jermyn Street, 

soiue 40 years ago, in reply to a 
(juestioii why pyjammas nad feet 
sewn on to them (as was sometimes 
the ca.se with those furnished by 
London outfitters) answered : *I 
believe, Sir, it is because of the 
White Ante!’” 
ri828.— 

His chief joy smoking a cigar 

In loose Paea-Jams and native alippen.'* 
Orient, Sport, Mag,., reprint 187o, i. 64.] 

1881. — “The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
Bannel garment, l^wn throughout India 
as a pajama suit.” — Haekel^ Ceylon ^ 829. 

PT^ PAIR, 8. Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex- 
pressed in Anglo-Indian speech. He 
writes: “Ptfiifc or Pdgik^ corruptly 
Pgke^ Hind,.^ &c. (from S. padat%ka\ 
Pdik or Pd^ky Mar. A footiu 4 n, an 
armed attendant, ^ inferior police 
and revenue olfhcer, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman : in Cut- 
tack the Pd4k$ formerW constituted a 
local militia, holding kund of the Za- 


minddrs or Rdjas by the tenure of 
military service” &c., Quoting Benml 
Regtdations. fPlatts also treats the 
two words as identical.] But it seems 
clear to us that there are here two 
terms rolled together : 

a. Pers. Paiky ‘a foot-runner or 
courier.^ We do not know whether 
this is an old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. According to 
Hammer Purgstall it was the term in 
use at the Court of the Mongol princes, 
as quoted bejow. Both the words 
occtir in the Airiy but differently spelt, 
and that with which we now deal Ls 
spelt paik (with the fatha point). 

o. 1590. — “ The JilaetdAr (see under 
JHUBDAB) and the Paik U runner). 
Their monthly pay varies from to 120a. 
{ddms}^ according to their .speed and manner 
of service. Borne of them will run from 50 
to 100 trok (Cobs) per day.”— ^4 in, E.T. by 
Blocftmann, i. 138 (see orig. i. 144): 

1673.— At the Court of Constantinople: 

Psiks venoient eosuite, avec leura 
bonnets d argent dor4 omds d'un ^tit plu- 
mage do h4rOD, un arc et un caiquois ebargd 
de Ibches.” — Journal d*A, Oalland, i. 98. 

1687.—“. . . the under officers and ser- 
vants called Agiam-Oglane, who are designed 
to the meaner uses of the Sei^lio . . . mofit 
commonly the sons of Christiana taken from 
their Parents at the age of .10 or 12 years. 

. . . These are; 1, Porters, 2, Bostangtes or 
Gardiners ... 5, PaiokB and SotaeiJi. ...” 
— Sir Paul Itmaut’, Present SUite of th^ Otto- 
man Emjere, 1 9. 

1761.— “Ahmad Sultin then commissioned 
Sh4h Pasand Kh4n ... the harkAraa (see 
HtlECABRA) and the Paiko, to go and pro- 
I cure information as to the state and strength 
of the Mahratta army,''— Muhammad JAfw 
ShAndu, in Elliot, viii. 151 -2. 

1840. — “ The expreas - riders ( Eilbothen) 
accomplished (>0 farsangs a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tebri.** {Tabr^), . . . The Foot -runners 
carrying letters (Pelk), whose name at lewt 
is maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, accomplished 30 /ar- 
sangs a-day. — Hammer Purgstall, Oesch, der 
Golden Horde, 243. 

[1868.-- -“The Purcka is entrusted with 
the tchUim (aee CRILLITH) (pipe), which 
at court (Khiva) is mode of g^ or silver, 
and must be replenished with fresh water 
every time it ts filled with tobacco.”— 
Vamhery, Sketches, 89. j 

b. Hind pdVe and pdyik (also Mahr.) 
from Skt. paddUka, and padikoy *a 
foot-soldier,^ with the other s^ific 
application given by Wilson, excuisiva 
of ^courier.^ In some namtives the 
word seems to auswer exactly to puoit 
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In first quotation, which is from 
the Aln^ the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the same source. 

0 . 1590.— ** It was the euetom in those 
timefl, for the palace (of the King of BenMl) 
to bo euardea by several thousand pyKM 
{pdyaijf who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these nuards, who one night killed the King, 
Futteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascend^ 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah.” — Tr., ed. 1800, ii. 19 

In the next quotation the word 
seems to be the same, though used 
for ‘a seaman.* Compare uses of 

liascar. 

c. 1615. — “(His fleet) consisted of 20 
boake<l vessels, all well manned with the 
sailors whom they call iMtiquea, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and topases who 
were excellent musketeers ; 50 hired Jalias 
(see aALLEVAT) of like sort and his own 
(Sebastian Hon<;aIves's) gailiot (see OALLE- 
VAT)> which was alxmt the size of a ftatacko^ 
with 14 demi-falcons on each broadside, two 
pieces of 18 to 20 lbs. calibre in the forecastle, 
and 60 Portuguese soldiers, with more than 
40 topasaa and (.^fres (see CAFFER).'*— 
liof'iirrOf i^ecada^ 452. 

1722. — Among a detail of charges at this 
{>eriod in the Zamiiiddrzy of Rijshilhl 
appears : 

“9. PaitaUf or the pikes, guard of villages, 
everywhere nocesRjiry . . . 2,161 rupees. i"— 
Fi/fn liffwffy App. p. 345. 

The following <iuotation from an 
Indian Regulation of Ld. Cornwallis’s 
time is a gtxjd example of the extra- 
ordinary mulliplicatiou of terms, even 
in one/ Province in India, denoting 
approximately the .same thing : 

1792. — “ All Pykss, Chokeydars (see 
CHOKIDAR I. PcM&our, Datauds, yigtihatm,* 
Harees (see HARRY), and other descriptions 
of village w.aU'hmen are declared subject to 
the orders of the Damgah (see DAROQA) 
. . for the Police . . . passed bv 

the a.-O. in O., Dec. 7. 


1^.— Alter a detail of persons of imak 
in Midnapore : 

“None of these entertain armed foHowem 
except perhaps ten or a dosen Peons for 
state, but some of them have PpkM in eon- 
sidmblo numbers, to keep the peace on 
their estates. These are under the 

»«^»te*s orders.”— Report, App. 

1S12.— **The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous claos of Pykes are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with the 
new Police regulations.”— Report, 71. 

1872. — . . Dataie or ofiioerB of the 
peasant militia (Paiks). The Paiks weiw 
settled chiefly around the fort on easy 
tenures.” — HurUer** OriMi, ii. 269. 

¥YSE! interjection. Tlie use of 
this is illustrated in the quotations. 
Notwithstanding the writer’s remark 
(below) it is really Hindustani, via. 
po’ts, ‘look out!* or ‘make w^ay!* 
apparently from Skt. •pa^n, ‘look! 
see!* (see Molesworth’s Mahr. PfieL 
p. 529, col. t ; Fallon’s Hind. Dirt,, 
p. 376, col. a; [PUUU, 2826]. 

(1815.—“ . . , three men came running 
up liehiud them, as if they were clearing 
j the road for ftonie one, by calling out ‘pice t 
jpicer (make way, make way) . . 

I KlpkiMtoyte*t Report on Murder of Ounffodhur 
; Rhutru, in Papers relating to K,l. Affairs, 
i P- 14-J 

I 1883. — “ Does your correspondent Col, 
I Prideaux know the ori^ii of the warning 
j called out by buggy drivers to pedanrians 
I in Bombay, ‘ Pyie^ ? It is not Hindustani.” 
> — Aef/rr in X, <t’ Q,, Ser. VI. viii. p. 3^. 

I [Other expressions of the same kind 
I are Malayfil. po, ‘ Get out of the way ! ' 
I and Hind. Mahr. khis, khis, from khi$- 
j wf, ‘ to droj> off.’ 

! 1598. — “As these hayros goo in the 

streetes, they crie po, po, which is to say, 
take hoede.”— Hak. 8oc. i. 280, 

1826.— “ I was awoke from disturbed rest 
by crie.H of kitl kial (clear the way).”— 
Pandnranfj Hari, ed. 1873, i. 46.) 


„ “The .army of Aosani was a militia j 
organised os follows. 'Phe whole male popu- ! 
lation was tnumd to serve either as soldiers ■ 
or lalx>urers, and was accordingly divided ; 
into sets of four men each, called gates, 
the individuals comprising the gotes being 
termed pykw .”^— A ret. iff WefsFs 
HxpediHon to Assam, 1792-98-94 (commd. by 
Glen. Keatingo). 

* P. pdsfktn and nigahdn, both inAsiiiiig literally 
watch-kesper.' the one from j»ds, *a watch,’ in 
the sense of a division of the day, the other from 
aiffoA, * watch,' in the sense of * heed * or * observa- 
tion.’ [DusQftU^tDosMh, a low caste often em- 
ployed as watchmen.) 


Q 

[QUAMOOLIT, s. The Ipomeua 
quamoclitiB, the name given by Lin* 
iiaeus U) the Red Jasmine. The word 
is a corruption of Skt Kdma-kd^ 
creeper of Kima, god of love,* 

1834,— “This climber, the meet beantifal 
and luxuriant imaginable, bear* also the 
name of Kamalifai » Lore’s Oeej^.* Some 
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hafn 6o««is tit aoDwy hti«, with a deha«te 
ftagnuuw. , . H’iwufertBM «/ aJPilgrim, 

i.ao-n.] 

QUBDDA, n.p. A city, port, and 
siuiul kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, tributarv to 
Siam. The name according to Craw- 
fnrd is Malay kaddhy 'an elephant- 
trap ’ (see KEDDAH). [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ I do not know what Craw- 
ftird’a authority may be, but kedah 
does not appear in Klinkert’s Diet 
, . . In any case the form taken bv 
the name of the country is KAiafi. 
The corailing of elephants is prol>ably 
a Siamese custom, the method adopted 
on the E. coast, where the Malays are 
left to themselves, lieing to place a 
decoy female elephant near a powerful 
noose.”! It has been suppose some- 
times that KaMh is the K<3Xi or KwXfi 
of . Ptolemy^s sea-route to ChinaT and 
likewise the Kalah of the early Arab 
voyagers, as in the Fourth Voyage of 
Sindbad the Seaman (see Proegs, if.. 
Geog. Soc. 1882, p. 655 ; Burton^ 
AfMan NtghU^ iv. 386). It is 
possible that these old names how- 
ever represent Atmlo, 'a river mouth,* 
a denomination of many small ports 
in Malay regions. Thus the port that 
we call Quea^ is called by the Malays 
Kwala Batrawj. 

1516.— “ Having left this town of Tanas- 
eary, further along the coast towards Malaca, 
there is another seaport of the Kingdom of 
Ansiam, which is called Qaeda, in which 
also there is macb shipping, and great 
interchange of merchandise." — Barhoati, 
188-189. 

1568. — ** . . . The settlements fmra Tavay 
to MaUca are these : Tenassary, a notable 
eity, bungnr, Toirao, Qaeda, producing the 
best pepper on all that coast, p6<lilo, Perts 
Solnngor, and our City of Maiaca. . . ." — 
JBarroij I. ix. 1. 

1672,— 

** Olba Tavai ddade, ondc come^a 

Sifio largo o imperio tao comprido : 

TenaMarl, Qoedi, qne he so cab^ 

Daaqne pimenta alfi tern prodirdao." 

VanuitAy X, 123 . 

By Barton : 

Behold Tavii City, whence begin 

Siam's doutnionik Reign of vast extent ; 

Tenaesarl, Qaeda of towns the Queen 

that bear the burthen of the hot piment/’ 

1598.—** . . 4 ^ta the town and Kingdome 
of teeda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a half e ; this is auK) a Kingdome like 
Tanastaria, it hath also aome wine, as 
TanoMuria bath, end some email quantitie 
of Pejper,**— Awndtetoi, p. 31 ; [HS«. -Soc. 


1614.-^** And 80 « . . Diogode MMdooM 
. . . sending the gaffum (see ^AUUSVA^ 
on before, embarked in the jiafia (see 0AL- 
LBVAT) of Jofio RodrigueB de Flaiva, and 
coming to Qaeda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and fliiding them unprepared, he 
burnt the town, and carried off a quantity 
of provisions and some tin " (ealaim^ 'see 
CALAY). — BocarrOf Decada^ 187. 

1838.— ‘'Leaving Penang in September, 
wo first proceeded to the town of Qoedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name." — Quedah, Ac., by Cajil, Sketxtrd 
Oshomey ed. 1865. 

QUEMOT, n.p. An island at the 
east opening of the Harbour of Amoy. 
It is a commtio>n of Kxn-vuln, in 
Cliang-cbau dialect Kin-mui\ mean- 
ing * Golden-door.* 

QUI-HI, s. The popular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo-Indian, 
from the usual manner of calling 
servants in that Presidency, viz. ‘ Koi 
hai * ‘ Is any one there ? * The Anglo- 
Indian of Madras was known as a 
Mull, and he of Bombay cis a Duck 
(qq,v.). 

1816.—“ The Grand Master, nr Adven- 
tiires of Qui Hi in Hindustan, a Radibrastic 
Poem ; with illustrations by ]^)wlandHon." 

1825.— “Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater |»art of whom 
speak English. . . . Instead of *Koee hua,' 
who’s there? the way of calling a servant 
is ‘boy/ a corruption, 1 believe, of 'bhtu,* 
brother."— ed. 1844, ii. 98 . [But see 
under BOY.] 

c. 1880.- “J’at vu dans vrw gazettes de 
Calcutta ies clameurs den (|aoihMB (sobri- 
quet des Europ6ens Bengalis de ce o6t6) sur 
la chaleur." — Cvrr^tsp. ii. 308. 

QUUOiL, n.p. i.c. Kikoa, in lat. 
9** 0^ S., next in remoteness to Sufala, 
which b)r a long time was the ne jalus 
ultra of Arab navigation on the East 
Coast of Africa, os Capt. Boyados was 
that of Portuguese navigation <m the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
the Gerigraphies of Edrisi or Abulfeda, 
though Hofala is in both. It is men- 
tioned in the HoteirOf and in Barron’s 
account of Da Gama’s voyage. Barros 
liad access to a native chronicle of 
(juiloa, and says it was founded about 
A.K. 400, and a little more than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, hy 
a Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.— “Kilwa, a placA in the country of 
Zenj, a city."— (origd, iv. 302. 

0 . 1880.—*'! embarked at the town of 
Makdi»han (Magodexo), making for the 
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county of tlie Sawilhil, and tlia town of 
Xolwt, in the oountry of tha Zenj. • • 

/6a BoMh H. 191, [Sm tinder MFALA.] 

1498.— ** Here we learned that the ulatul 
of which thev told us in Mocomhiquy as 
being |Mpled by Christians is an islwd at 
whim dwMls the King of Mooombiquy him- 
self, and that the half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the name of the island is 
Qlljluee. . . /tofsiro da Viagem dt Vaaco 
da Cfatna, 48 . 

1501.— “(MUoa 6 cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta giunta a terra firms, ben 
popolata de homini nogri et mercadanti: 
edificata al modo nro: Quiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro : argento : ambra ; muschio : 
«rt perle : ragionevolmente vesieno panni de 
sera : et bumbaxi fini. *' — Letter of K. 
Emanuel^ 2. 

1506.— “Del 1502 . . . maodb al viaggio 
naue 21, Capitanio Don Vasco de Gomba, 
che fu queUlo cho dtscoperse VIndia . . . e 
nell* anaar do li, del Cao de Bona Speranza, 
zonae in uno loco chiamatd OchlUa ; la qual 
terra 6 dentro uno rio. . . ." — Leonardo Ca 
Mataer^ 17. 

1553.—“ The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent- 
uient on account of the chastisement inflicted 
OQ him, and detcrininod to bring the ships 
into i)ort fit the city of Quiloa, that being 
a (lopuloas )>lace, where tnoy might get the 
better of our ships by force of aurms. To 
wreak this mischief with greater safety to 
biinsolf be told Vasco da Gama, as if wishing 
to gratify him. that in front of them was a 
city called Quiloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abvssinm and of India, and that if he 
gave the order the ships should be steereil 
thither.*'— Burros, I. iv. 5. 

1672.- 

“ Eata ilba pequena, quo habitatuos, 

He em toaa esta terra certo O'^c^ala 
De todos os que as ondas nAvegaiiias 
De Qnilda. cie Mombasa, a do Sofnla.'' 

i. 51. 

By Burton : 

** This little island, whore we now abide, 
of all this seaboa^ is the one sure place 
for ev'ry merchantman that, stems the tide 
. from or Sofala, or Mombas. . . 

QXJILON, n,p. A form which wo 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Travaucore; once a very famous and 
much frequeutetl port of Malabar, and 
known to the Araos as Kaulam. Tl)e 
proper name is Tamil, Kolian^ of 
douWul sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it m&y Ihs liest ex- 

S lained as ‘Phlaco* or ‘royal resi- 
ence,^ from ITofu, ‘the royal Presence,' 
or Hall of Audience. [Mr. Logan 
says : “iTofkim is only an abbreviated 
form of K^yUagaim or Kcwlagam^ 


‘Kin^s house’^ (Malabat^ i 231 , 
note^ For ages KauUm was known 
as one of the jneatest ports of Indian 
trade with Western Asia, especial^ 
trade in pepper and brazil-woud. ft- 
was possibly the MaU of Cosmas in 
the 6th century (see HALABAB), but 
the brat mention of it by the present 
name is about three centuries later, in 
the Bdatum translated by Beinaud. 
The ‘Kollam era’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from a.d. 824; but it 
does not follow that the city had uo 
earlier existence. In a Syriac extract 
(which is, however, modern) in Lands 
AnecdoUi Syriaca (Latin, i. 125 ; Syriac, 
p. 27) it is stated that three Syrian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in a.d. 
823, and got leave from King Shakir- 
birti to bnild a church and city at 
Kaulam. It would seem that there is 
some conn^tion between the date 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era”; but what it is we cannot say. 
ShaJnrbirti is evidently a form of Cha- 
k ravartii Rdja (see under CHUGXEB- 
BUTTY). Quilon, as we now call it, is 
now the 3ra town of Travancore, pop. 
(in 1891) 23,380 ; there is little trade. 
It had a European garrison up to 1830, 
but now only one Sepoy regiment 
In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
form Columbuni^ and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Roman 
Church in 1328, sufTr^an of the Archr 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it 
; is doubtful if it ever bad more than 
■ on*' bishop, viz. Jordan us of Sevorac. 

« aiithor of the AMirabilia often qiioiea 
. in this volume. Indeed we have no 
j knmvlef^ that he ever took up his 
; bishopric, as his book was written, and 
i his nomination occurred, both duriim 
i a visit to Europe. The Latin Church 
however which he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know from John de’ 

, Marignolli, so it is prol3able that he 
1 had reached his See. The form Cbf- 
utnhum is accounted for by an inscrip- 
tion (see Ind ArUiq. ii. 360) whi^ 
shows that the city was called Kolam^ 
(other forms being KelavkbapcafafMy or 
Kdlambapattana (Bombay Cfaesttoer^ 
voL i. pt i! 183)]. The form Palum- 
bum al^ occurs in most of the MSS« 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey ; this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of memorv) 
ou the kindred meanifige of cslwnte 
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and paluvihea. A passage in a letter 
from the Nestorian Patriarch Yeahii*- 

yab (c. 600-60) quoted in Asmani (iii. 

pi. i. 131 X appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon. But this is an arbitrary 
and erroneous rendering in Aseemaiii*s 
Latin. < The Syriac has KalaJi, and 
probably therefore refers to the port 
of the Malay regions noticed under 
CALAY and QUEBDA. 

851. — “De ce li«u (Mas6ate) les navires 
mettent la voilo v>oiir I’lndc, et se diriment 
vers Koulam- ; la distinco entro Mas- 
eate et Koulam- Malay est d’lin mois dc 
marche, avec un vent tnod^JrtS.”— 

Ac.y tr. by lirtiktvniy i. 15. 

1168. — “Seven days from thence is Chu> 
lanit on the con5iic.s of the country of the 
8uii*worshi[)pers, who are descentfants of 
Kush . . . and are all black. This nation 
is veiy trustworthy in matters of trade. . . . 
Pepper grows in this country. . . . (‘iniui- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country .” — firujamin of 
TM^lay in Ato/y Trareh iii Pah$tiue, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90. — “ Iloyaumea de Ma-pa-'rh. 
Parmi tous les royaumes dtrangers d*au- 
de-l& des mers, il n'y out quo Ma-pa-'rh ot 
Kiadaa (ICabar and Qnilon) sur lesquels 
on ait pu parvenir k 4tablir une certaine 
8uj4tion ; maissurtout Kiu-lan. . . . (Ano^ 
12o2). Cette ann4e . . . Kin -Ian a envoys 
UD ambassadeur k la cour (mougole) }Kjur pre- 
senter en tribut des marchandises precieuscH 
ot un singe noir*** --Chituae Annal,% quoted 
by PaiUhui\ Marc Pof^ ii. 003, 643. 

1298. — “When you quit Maaliar and go 
600 miles towards the S.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The pe<^pIo arc 
idolators, but there are also some Christians 
and some Jews,” Ac . — Slarco Poh^ Bk. iii. 
ch. 22. 

c. 1300.— “ Beyond Giizerat are Kankan 
and T4na ; beyond them the country ot ^iali- 
b^, which from the l>oundary of Karoha to 
yAla-m^ is 300 (>arasai^s in length. . . . The 
people are all Sam^fnis, and w^orship idols. 
, . /'—’/taxhWiiMirt.j in Klhol^ i. 68, 

c. 1310.—“ Ma’ljar extends in length from 
to Sifdwtir (Ndllord) nearly 300 
parasangs along the sea -coast. . . — 

Waaadft in FMiAjt^ iii. 32. 

e. 1322.—“- . . as I went by the sea . . . 
towards a certain city called Polumbum 
(where mweth the pepper in great store). 
. , — JWttr OdoriCf in Cathay^ p, 71. 

0 . 1322.—“ Poi venni a Golonblo, ch* k la 
miffliore terra dTndia per mercatanti. Quivi 
k ifgengiovo in grande copia e del bueno del 
mondo. Quivi vonno tutti iraudi ealvo 
che portano un panno innanzt alui veivagna, 
. . . e l^alijsi di dfetro. Pa/ahne mS, of 
Odorift in App., p. xlvit 

o. 1328*— “In India, whilst I was at 
OblVlttlmili, were found two oats having 


winn like the wings of tiats. . . Pr/ar 
Jordan tta, p. 20. 

1330.-" Joannes, nobili vjro dotnino 

Nosoarononim et universia sub eo Ohris- 
tianis Nascar6ni.s do Columbo gratiam in 
praesenti, quae ducat ad gloriani in future 
. . . qnatenus veriorabilcm Fratrem nos- 
trum Jor<ianum (.'atalani epibcopum Coliim- 
bcnscm . . . sjueni nujior ad episcopalis 
dignatatis apicem auctoritato apostoHca 
diximus promovcndum. . . .” — LettfroJ' Po^te 
John to the Christians of Coflon, m 

(Mionci Ruiinatdi Ann. Kcdm. v. 495. 

I c. 1343. — “The 10th day (from Calicut) 
I we arrived at the city of Kanlam, which is 
! ono of the finest of Malibkr. Its markets 
j are splendid, and its merchants are known 
; under the name of Scdi (see CHOOLIA). 
j They are rich ; ono of them will buy a ship 
j with all its titiings and loarl it with goixls 
from his own store .” — Ibn UtUnUi, iv. l6. 

c. 1348. — “ And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigaterl the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrivcHl at a very 
nt>ble city of India called Columbnm, where 
i the whole world’s pepper is produced. . . . 

I There is a church of St. George there, of 
j the I/ttin communion, at which 1 dwelt, 
j And I adorned it w'ith tine iMiiniings and 
1 taught there the holy Law.’ — JoAa 
[ in Cathay , Ac., pp. 342-344. 

I c. 1430 . -“. . . Coloen, civitatem nobileni 
} venit, cuju.s ambitus fluoiloeim millia 
I paasuum ampleetitur. Gmgibor qui 
j tcolombi) dicitur, piiHjr, veranum, carmollae 
I quae crsssiio .appellant ur, hac in provincia, 
j tpiarn riK;/int Aielibanarn, leguntur.”-- Voati^ 

\ in Pofjgtttstl' V n'. hWftnnr, 

j e. 14t>8-9. ‘ In tlic year lUmvaii (644) 

I of the Kolaxnba era, King Adityavnrm.l the 
■ ruler (J VAnchi . . . w'hf> ha-, attained the 


.soverelgely of Chcralwiya Mandalarn, hung 
up the boil. , . in see 

hid. Anfly. il. 3t>0. 

1510. - , . wo dm^arted . . . and wont 

to another city called Colon. . . . The King 
of this oily is a Piman, and extremely power- 
ful, and ho has 20,000 horsemen, and many 
archers. Thi.st country has a good port near 
to the Koa-coast. No gmin grows hero, but 
fniits as at Calicut, and pepper in great 
quantities.”— Varthrmiy lt>2-3. 

1516. — “Further on along the same coast 
towards the south is a great city and good 
sea-uort which is named Coulam, in which 
dwell many Moors and Oentilas and CbriB* 
tians. They are groat merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Cholniondei, the Island of Ceylon^ 
Bengal, Malaca^ Samata^ and Pegu. . . . 
There is also m this city much pepper*'* 
— 157‘8. 

1572 .- 

“ A hum Cochim, e a outro Cananor 
A qttal 0hal4, a qual a ilha da J^menta, 

A qual Conlao, a qual da Crenganor, 

£ oe mahi, a qutm o maie serve, e emi-^ 
tenta. . . Oavitlei, vii. 36. 
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^ Bolton ; 

** To this Goohlm, to thot falls Gaiumor, 

OM kaib 0fayal4^ anoiksr th* Isis 
a (Urd Ooulaaii' a f ourtli takes Cranganor, 
the rest is theirs with whom he rests 
content.** 

1728.—** , . . boylaag."— VaUtUiJn, Ckoro,, 
116. 

1727.— ^**C}ciloan is another small princi- 
|ia]ity. It has the Benefit of a Hirer, which 
is the southermost Outlet of the CoiuKin 
Islands; and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
wtthin a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade is 
inconsiderable.*' — A. UamUtonj i. 333 [ed. 
1744]. 

QI7IBPBLE, a. This Tamil name 
of we mtulgDOBe (q.v.) occurs in the 
ouotation which follows : properly 
Kiripptlfai, [' little squeaker ^]. 

1801.—". . . bestiolia quaedam Qoil sire 
^nirpela ' rocata, quae aapectu pnmo vi- 
▼errae. . . .’*— Ary, iv. 63. 


R 


BADABEE, s. P.— IL rdh-ddri, 
from rdh-ddry * road-keeper.* A transit 
duty ; sometimes ‘blaclc-maiL* [Jidh- 
ddri is very commonly employed in 
the sense of sending prisoners, &c,, by 
escort from one police post to another, 
as along the Grand Trunk road]. 


1820. — **Fra Nioolo Ruigiola Prancescano 
genovese, il quale, (Musamero, che d'lndia 
andava in Italia, partito oicuni momi prime 
da Ispahan , . . fiooo di qua lontano era 
stato trattenuto dai ralidan, o oustodi delle 
stmde. . . P. def/o Vallt, ii. 99. 

18i2. — *' At the garden Pelengon we 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over oertain other 
xalidAri, who are usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further on. — TMd. ti. 286. 

1828. — ** For Rahdan, the Khan has 
given them a finnan to free them, also 
flnnaiis for a house. . . .'*— <Shtiu6ary, iii. 

p.188. 


[1887.*—**. . . that the gooda . . . may 
not be stopped ... on pretence of taking 
or other dutyes. , . .**—/**»>• 


jiMttta OrumgAeA^m Fomdf Bombay 

LtUerc; Home Smm, iT^.] 


1878. — ** This great offioer, or Fhrmer of 
the Bn|pmr*s Cmdom (the Sbawbunder [see 
SHAinmSB]), is ohUged on the Roads 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer- 
eliants by a conataot Watch . . . f6r which 
|Ut8d8flri98» or high lnposts» are allowed 


1^ the Marohants, both at LaOdit^ aad in 
their passage inland."— FVysri 222. 

1885.--** Here we were fcvoed to com- 
ponfid witfci the Bfittivaa men, for ye Doiys 


our goods.'*— J5r« 
[Bak. 8oc. i. 213. In 


Didry, Dee. 15; 
iOO, Bawdanie]. 


c. 1731.— **Nisamu-l Mulk . . . thus got 
ridof . . . the rihddxi from which latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders/* — KhAn, in 
Elltoi, vii. 681. 


[1744.— ** Passing the river Kirilazan we 
ascended the mountaiiis by the ItiAHeT (a 
Persian toll) of Noglabar. . . ^faiueay, 
i. 226.] 


BAQGT, B. Bdgi (the word seems 
to be Dec. Hiudustani, [and is derived 
from Skt. rdgct, * red,* on account of the 
colour of the grain]. A kind of grain, 
Eletiatne Coracana, Gaertn. ; Cmoturut 
Coracanusy Linn. ; lamly cultivated, 
as a staple of food, in ^uthern India. 

1792. — *‘The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August.*’— Lt/r o/ 7*. if m arc, 
iii. 92. 

1793. — **The Mabratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy, a coarse grain, which 
grown in more abundance than any other 
tn the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.’* — Dirom, 10. 

[1800. — “The Deocany Mussulmans call it 
Iw- In the Tamil langiiagc it is called 
Asi'tr {kishvartwny'—Jiut^nan, My»m i. 
100 .] 

BAINS, THE, s. The common 
Anglo-Indian colltxpiial for the Indian 
rainy season. The same idiom, a$ 
chuwiSy had beem .already in use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTER). 

o. 1888.—** Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in De(h\ for example, the Rains come from 
the Easi^ it may yet bo that the Seas whidi 
are Southerly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains ... to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . . — Berater, 
E.T., 138 ; [ed. CWoWr, 433]. 

1707.— ** We are heartily sorry that the 
have been so very unhealthy with 
you.’*— Letter in Orfne*$ bragmenU, 

1750.— **The Bains . . . setting in with 
great violence, overflowed the whole conn- 
fry/'— Oiw, Hist., ed. 1803, i. 158. 

1888.—** The place is pretty, and although 
it is *lhe Bains,’ there is searoely any day 
when we cannot get out.*'— MUmaOy in 
Mmioir, p. 67. 

[BA18.S Ar. mts, from ro^s, ‘the 
head,* in Ar. meaning Uhe captain, or 
master, not the owner of a snip ;* in 
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India it generally means *a native 
gentleman of respectable position.’ 

1610.—** . . . Bmes of all our Nauyes/' 
-^Birdwoodj Fir$t Laur Book^ 435. 

1785. — ** . . . their chief (more worthless 
in truth than a horsekeeper)." In note— 
** In the original the word ayse is introduced 
for the sake of a jingle with the wmd Byse 
(a chief or leader)." — Tippoo's Letters^ 18. 

1870.— “Raees.” See under RYOT. 

1900.— ** The petition was signed by re- 
presentativo landlords, raises.” — Pxone^ 
Mail, April 13. j 


RAJA) RAJA% & Skt. rdjd, 
• king.’ The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles liave a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitarie^ petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindai's. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahominedan predece.ssoTS, on llindus, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Rnl, 
ROnd^ Rdwal, Raya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or particular 
^plications. The word sy)read with 
Hindu civilisation to the eastward, 
and survives in the titles of Indo- 
Ghinese sovereigns, and in those of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It is curious that the term Rdjd can> 
not lie traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instan^ of Pliny’s Rachias be an 
exception. In early Mahoinmedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms RdO and Rdiy are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will 
he seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
I8th century again we sc^metimes find 
the word harbarised into Roger, 


0 . 1338.—**. . . Baha-uddin fled to one 
of the heathen Kings called the Ral Kan- 
bUab. The word Eli amoug those people, 
jjnst as among the people of Rdm, signffles 
^Kiiig.**W6a Baivta, Hi. 818. the tra- 
veller here refers, as appears by another 
passage, to the Spanish R^. 


[1609.-**Balaw.’* See under OOONT.] 
1612.— ** In all this part of the- East there 
are 4 castes^ . . . The first caste is that of 
the Rayas, and this is a most noble race 
from which ming- all the Kings of Ganara. 
. • ."-CoirftrV* Vi, 4, 


[1615.— **Aoeo»diiig to your diroctlon I 
have sent per Orineay (see OBAVKAT) 



[1628. — ** A Rijria, that is an Indian 
Pntioe."-P. del/dVa/le, Hak, Soc. 1. 84.] 

1688. — ** I went a hunting with ye RageSi, 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and tafgots."^ 
^Hedges, IHary, March 1 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 66]. 

1786. — I'ippoo with gross impropriety 
addresses Lr>uis XVI. os **the Bidah of the 
French.”— Lettm, 369. 


RAJAMUNDRT, n.p. A town, 
formerly head-place of a diitriel, on 
the lower Gt^uvery R. The name is 
in Telegu Rdjamfihendrararamu, ‘ Kiiig- 
chief(’s)-Town.* [and takes its name 
from Mahendmdeva of the Oi'issa 
dynasty ; see Morm, Godavery Man. 
23]. 


RAJPOOT, s. Hind. RdjpiU, from 
Skt. Rdiaputra, * King’s Son.* The 
name of a great race in India, tlie 
herediUrv i)rofessiou of whicli is that 
of arms. The name was probably only 
a honorific a.«*siim}>tion ; but no race in 
India hius fiinriabed .so large a number of 
princely families. Accorning to Chand, 
tlie great medieval Iwird of the Rajputs, 
there were 36 clans of the rfU’e, LssikmI 
from four Kuhatriym (Parihar, I’ranuir, 
Solankhi, and Chauhrm) who sprang 
into existence from the sacred Agn^ 
kunda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Abii. Later lmrd.s give five 
eponyms from the firepit, and 99 clans. 
The Bajpfits thus claim to Iw? tnie 
KskeUriyaSy or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental cosies, 
the Warriors ; but the Brahimins do 
not acknowledge the «:laim, and deny 
that the true K.9hatriya is extant 
Pfj«sibly the story of the firel)om 
ancestiy hides a con.scionsne88 that the 
claim IS factitious, “The Ridpoota,” 
says Forljes, “ use animal food and 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh- 
Ijours, and are scruinilous in the ob- 
servance of only two rules, — those 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
and the remarriaj^ of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat tQ^her^ 
or to intermarry, and cannot be saim 
in these respects to form separate 
castes” (RdK-mdldy reprint 1878. p. W7). 

An odd illustration of the that 
to partake of animal food, and esmef* 
ally of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of the wild boar kwed in the ehaia 
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(see Terry^s i*^reseutatioii of this 
belowX is a K&jpQt characteristic, 
occurs to the memory of one of the 
|>re8ent writers. In Lord Caniring’s 
time the young Rajpdt Raja of Alwar 
had l)etakcn himself to degi^ing 
courses, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in ojieii durhar (it 
to admonish him. A veteran 
pmitical officer, who was present, in> 
quired of the agent at the Alwar Court 
what had l>een the natui'e of the con- 
duct thus rebuked. The reply was 
that the young prince liad become the 
habitual associate of low and profligate 
Mahomniedans, who had sr) influenced 
his conduct that among other indica- 
tions, he xoovAd not eat wild pig. The 
old Political, hearing this, shook his 
lieaii very gravely, saying, ‘Would 
not eat Wild Pig ! Dear ! Dear ! 
Dear!’ It seemed the tw phm nUra 
of Rajput degra<lati<)n I The older 
travellers give the name in the quaint 
form EiuhfMiot^ but this is not confined 
to European Jis the quotation from 
iSidi *Ali shows ; though the a5^*<*t 
in which the old English travellers 

X ded the tril)e, as mainly a pack 
nditti, might have made us tnink 
the name to 1»e shaped by a certain 
sense of aptnesss. The Portuguese again 
frequently call them Reyn Buton^ a form 
in which the true etymology', at least 
partially, emerges. 

1516. There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Basbutes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and goTemors 
of the Country.”— fx). 

1533. — ** Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, Saladim placed all his women in a 
large house,, with all that he possessed, whilst 
below the house were combustibles for* use 
in the ftgbt ; and Saladim ordered them to 
be set Are to, whilst he was in it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with great explo- 
sion and loud cries from the unhappy 
women; whereupon all the raOple from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
the BaabutcNl fought in such a way that they 
drove the Gutarat troops out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty Hight cast them- 
selves from the waUs and perished/’ — 
Correa, iii. 527. 

,, **And with the sUpulation that 
the 200 pardoM, which are paid as allow- 
anoe to the fatearint of the two small forts 
wfaiob stand between the lands of Ba^aim 
and the Beye biitttos, shall be paid out 
of the revenues of Bsfeim as they have been 
paid hitherto.”— 2V«a(y of Nuao da Camha 
with efCmbaya, in 137. 


o. 1554.— “But if the caravan is atta^ed, 
andj^ Bate (see BEAT) kill themselves, 
the Bashbflts, according to the law of the 
Bate, are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.” — Sidi *AH 
KapadAa, in J, As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 05. 

[1602.— “BacheMdae. ”— Chum, Dec. viii. 
ch. 15.3 

c. 1614.-- “The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
Aght and those killed by Are, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Be^butoa, 
Moors of great valour; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . — BorariFO, Btoada^ 210. 

[1614.— . . in great danger of thieves 
caned Bashbouts. . . Foster, Letters, ii. 
260.] 

1616.—“ ... it were Atter he were in 
the Company of his brother . . . and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands 
; of a Baahboote Gentile. . . T. lU*e. 

i. 553-4 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 282]. 

„ “The Bashbootes eate Swines-Aesh 
most hatoful to the Mahometans.” — Terry, 
in Purchase ii. 1479. 

1638.— “These Rasbontas are a sort of 
Highway men. or Tories."— Kng. 
by iPacies^ 1669, p. 19. 

1648.— “These Besbouts (Resbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Gusunitt^”— 
t rtr* Twist, 39. 

[c. 1660.-^“ The word Ragipons simAea 
Suns 0 / Rajas.'' ^Brniier, ed. Vonstabte, 39.] 

1673.— “Next in esteem were the Rask- 
wan-K, BashpootS; or Scmldiers.”— /Vyn-, 27. 

1689. — “The place where they went 
lishore was at a Town of the Moors, which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially bis Maho- 
metan Subjects ; callit^ the Idolaters 
(ifutousoT Bashbouts.”— AzmprVr, i. 507. 

1791. — . . Quatre cii>ayes ou reit- 
pontes mbnt^ sur des chevaux persans, 
p«mr I’escortor.”— B. de St. Pierrr; Chav^ 
miirt Indienne. 

BAMASAMMY, a. This corrup- 
tion of EdTmiswdmi (‘ Lord Rama \ 
a common Hindu proper name in the 
South, is there used colloquially in 
two ways : 

(a) . As a generic name for HindOs, 
like ‘Tommy Atkpis* for a British 
soldier. £4^ially applied to Induui 
coolies in Ceylon, &c. 

(b) . For 0 twisted roving of eottou 
in a tube (often of wix)ught silver) 
used to famish light for a cigar (see 
F0IiE£TA)/ Madras use ; 

B.— 

[1848.— “I have seen him almost swallow 
it,^ Jove, like Bano Baittae, the Indlui 
juggler.”— Bsoifr c/ ch. b] 
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... if 3 r<m want a ol«rk to do 
your work or a aerrant to attend on you, 
« . . you would take on a eaponaoeona 
Bengali ^boo, or a servile abject Madrad 
BnaiMaJOiiiy. ... A Madraai, even 
wrongly abused, would amply oaU you bis 
father, and his inother, and his aunt« de- 
fender of the poor, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his change out, of you in 
the bamar accounts. ’’—Cbm/iiVf Mdg.f Nov., 
pp. 582-3. 

BAMBOTANOyS. Malay, ramhdf an 
(Fild, No. 6750, p. 266). The name 
of a fruit (Nephehnm lappaeeun^ L.X 
common in the Strait^ having a 
thin luscious pulp, closely adhering to 
a hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From rambut, 
‘hair.* 

1613. — **And other native fmita, such as 
baekoes (perhaps bachan^, the Manpi/tra 
foetidal) rambOtailB, minder,* diMue/iMroi,* 
and pomegranaUw, and innumerable others. 
. . ,—Gwinko de JSredia^ 16. 

1726. -—**. . . the ramboetan-tree (the 
fruit of which the Portt^iiese call Jroeta 
da caffaroa or Caffer*$ fruit).** — Valeutijn (v.) 
Sumatra^ 3. 

1727. —** The Bamboetaa is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments ; within the Skin is 
a very savoury Pulp.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 81 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1783.— **Maogustine8, rambostlnea, Ac.” 
— l^orreff, Mergui, 40. 

(1812.—**. . . mangustan, rhambudan, 
and dorian . . .” — Heym, Tracts, 411.] 

TtAiynAM^ a. Hind, from Ar. 
romofdn (ranwdhdn). The ninth 
Mahdmmedan lunar month, vix. the 
month of the Fast. 

1615.—**. . . at this time, being the 
preparatioD .to the Bamdam or Lent.”— 
Skr T. Roe, in Furehat, t. 587 ; [Hak. Soo. 
i. 21; also 68, 72, ii. 274]. 

1623.— **The 20th June: X think that 
(today f) the Moors have commenced their 
mnadhail, according to the rule by which 1 
oalcolate.”— P. deUa VaiU, ii. 607; [Hak. 
6oe. i. 170]. 

1686.— **They are not . . . very eurions 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
iMurticiilar Devotions, ez<M^ it be Bamdam 
time as we call it. ... In this time they fast 
all Day. . . ,**—l)aMpier, {. 343. 

• Fkvie gives (Pkt. MtUa^rmnaisy. •*Duka** 
(bawa ts«lniit)L *' Norn d’uo fhitt de la grosssnr 
d'tm leaf ds poult; II puatt dtrs one gross# 

The 

Atlor to 


.BAKOOST, n.p. The name of 
a very distinct caste in W. India, 
Mahr. Bdmodl^ (said to be from Mahr. 
ranatMlti, ‘junme-dweller’] ; on|^lly 
one of the thieving castes, ^nce 
they came to be employed as here- 
ditary watchmen in i^lages, paid by 
cash or by rent-free lai^ and by 
various petty dues. They were sup- 
posed to be responsible for thefts ml 
the criminalB were caught ; and were 
often themselves concerned. They ap- 
p^r to be still commonly employ^ as 
hired chokidarB by Aimio-Indian 
households in the west, l^ey come 
chiefly from the country between 
Poona and Kolhapur. The surviving 
traces of a Ramoosy dialect contain 
Telegu words, and liave been used in 
more recent days as a secret slang. 
[See an early account of the tribe in : 

An Account of the Origin and 
Present condition of the tribe of 
Bamoosiea, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomiah Naik, by Coft. Alexander 
Maekintoeh of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, Madras Army,” Bombay 
1833.] 

[1817.— ** His Highness must loi^ have 
been aware of Bamoosces near the Mahadeo 
pagoda.” — JBlpkinstone'e Letter to Fethtoa, in 
Fapera relating to S.l. Affairs, 28.] 

1833. — ** There are instanoes of the 
Bamoosy Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spirit, having a gmt ascendancy 
over the village Patella (Patel) and Kooh 
htmies (Coolcomee), hut which the latter 
do not like to acknowledge openly . . . 
and it sometimes happens that the village 
officers participate in the profits which the 
Bamooaies derive from committing such 
iiT^laritiee. ”'—ifariaXos4, Atxt. of tSs Tribe 
qf namoossies, p. 19. 

1883.— ** Till a late bonr in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps sounder than a 
imn&ooaey or a chowkeydar; nothing will 
wake him.”— 7W6et on My Frontier, 

BAM • BAM I The commonest 
mlutation between two Hindus meet- 
ing on the road ; an invocation of tl^e 
divinity. 


[1662.- 


then they approach the 


»if ds poult; II paiatt 
doLmJSm,** it%wL.4 
!> Jk flaured 1^ In 

8ra sd. j * ■ - - * •— 


. bL vL and pL lx. It uema to be 

r,^IULr^ 


Aasnarsa Melt, MttlL {PUrardid didoUt doekX 


idol waving them (their bandsland rapeatiim 
many times (the words) Bam. Bam. i.#. God, 
Qod.**—Tasemier, ed. BaUt 363.J 
1678.—** Those whose Zeal transports them 
no farther than to die at hom^ ora im* 
mediately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet ; and as many as go 
with him carry them by toms on a Colt- 
staff ; and tha rest mn almost naked and 
^ved, mying after him Bam, Bam.”-- 

Avle 
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.1796.— ** The wiTet of Braminee (when 
about to bom) flnrt give away thmr meli 
and ornaments, or perhape a piujig, 
which is under snob oiroametancee a great 
present, to tins or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by, and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
oorpee, oalUiig out only Bam, Bam.*’ — 
VaUntijn, V. hi. 

[1828.— Bee under BBTTEE.] 

0 . 1886. — Sir G. Birdwood writes: **In 
1869-70 1 saw a green parrot in the Cx^stal 
Palace aviary very doleful, dull, and miser- 
able to behold. 1 called it ‘pretty poll,* 
and coaxed it in ^^eir way, but no notice 
of me would it take. Then I bethought mo 
of its being a Mahratta popuL and hailed it 
Bam Bam I and spoke in Mahratti to it ; 
when at once it roused up out of its lethargy, 
and hopped and swung about, and answers 
me back, aud cuddled up close to me against 
the bars, and laid its head against my 
knuckles. And every day thereafter, when 
I visited it, it was always in an eager flurry 
to salute roe os 1 drew near to it.** 


BANES, 8. A Hindu queen ; rdna, 
feiu. of rtijdy from SkL rajni (= re- 
ffina). 

^ Bedmure rBednflr) ... is the 
Capital City, the Residence of the Baana, 
the Relict of Shunktr Naig.** — Fryer. 

162. 

1809.— ** The young Baanls may marry 
whomsoever she pleases .*’ — Lord 
i. 364. 

1879. — “There were once a Raja and a 
Bdnd who had an only daughter .” — MUs 
Stoke*, Indian Fairy Tales, 1, 

RANGOON, D.p. Burm. Ban-gun, 
said to mean ‘ War-end * ; the chief 
,town and jwrt of Pegu. The great 
Pagoda in its immediate neigh&iur- 
hood had long been famous under the 
name of Dagon (q-v.), but there was 
no town in modem times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
pro&bly had some kind of intentional 
assonant to whilst it '^pro- 

claimed his forecast of the immeoiate 
destruction of his enemies.” Occupied 
the British forces in May 1824, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1652, 
Rangoon has since the latter date l)een 
the capital, first of the British province 
of Pegu, and latterly of British Burma. 
It is now a fiourishing port with a 
of 134,176 (Iwl) ; [in 1891, 

BANJO W, a A Malay term, ran- 
jem> Shar]^pointed stakes of bamboo 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Manden^ H. 

2nd ed., 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam frontier is called ^foee (Lernn^ 
IVild Racet, 308X or panjt (Sanderson^ 
ThirUm Years, S^3).] 

BABEED,a Hind. raM. A native 
corruption of the English * receipt,’ 
shaped, probably, by the Pers. roMa, 

* arrived^ ; viz. an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ^come to hand.’ 

1877. — “There is no Bindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Basid* (re- 
ceipt), and * ApU ’ (appeal).*'— Bvrfon, Sind 
Revisited, i. 282. 

BAT-BIBD, s. The striated bush- 
babbler (Chattarhoea t^audata, Dumeril) ; 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 

RATTAN, s. Tlie lo^ stem of 
various species of Ajsiatic climbing 
})alm8, belonging to the genus Cakmus 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(not * bamboo-canea,* improperly so 
called), and which, when split, are used 
to form tlie seats of cane-bottomed 
chairs and the like. From Malay 
rotan, [which Crawfurd derives from 
rawat, ‘to pare or trjm’], applied to 
various species of Calamus and Zkw- 
mjonorops (see FiUi, No. 696 et seq.y 
Some of these attain a length of 
several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himalaya and the Kasia Hills for 
making suspension bridges, &c., rival- 
ling rope in strength. 

1511. — “The Governor set out from 
Malooa in the l)eginning of December, of 
this year, and suled along the coast of 
Pedir. ... He met with such a oontrm 
gale that he was obliged to anchor, whi^ 
he did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtiui, which are alender but tough canes, 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 269. 

1563.— “They took thick ropbs of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which, 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tuaka’ — <?arc*a, 
f. 90. 

1598. — “There is another sorte of Uie 
same reedes which they call Beta: ilidee 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
baskets. . . .**— 28; [Hak. Sou. 
i.971. 

c. 1610.—“ II y a vne autra amrte de oasue 
qui no vient iamaia plus growa que le paHti 
doigt . . . et il ploye oomme osier. Be 
rappellentBotan. Been font des cables de 
nauire, et qusntitd de sortes de penlera 
gentiment entre lasses.”— /Vwrd de 
1 1. 237; [Hak. Boo. I 331, mm see 1. 90?]. 
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1678,—“. . . The Materials Wood and 
Flaister, beautified without with foldini; 
wiudowS) made of Wood and latticed with 
BattanB. . . /’—Fryers 27. 

1844. — In the deep rallies of the south 
the vegetation is most abundant and various. 
Amongst the most conspicuous spociee are 
. . . the mttan winding from trunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed head above 
all his neighbours.'* — Nota oh th^ Katia HUU 
a^uJ Feopf\ in J,A.S,h, vol. xiii. pt. ii. 615, 

RAVINE DEEB. The 

name, at least in Upper India, for 
the Indian gazelle (Gazella Bewiettii^ 
Jerdon, [Blanford, Mammalia^ 526 
«? 9 ])- 

RAZZIA, s. This is Algerine- 
French, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destructive attack. 
It is in fact the Ar. fjhdziya^ ‘an 
attack upon infidels,’ from ghizl^ ‘a 
hero.’ 

REAPER, s. Tile small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a .sloping roof to 
bear the tile.s, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian house-huilding. We find no 
such word in any Hind. Dictionary ; 
but ill the Mahratti Diet, we find rVp 
in this sense, 

ri7:l4-5.— 8eo under BANKSHALL.] 

REAS, REES, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bomliay, 
the 25th part of an anna, and 400th of 
a rupee. Port, real, pi. r^ts. Accounts 
were kept at Bomliay in ruj)ees, 
miarters, and reas, down at least to 
November 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Office. 

1673.— (In Goa) “The ... 15 

Banrooh (see BUDGROOK), whereof 75 
make a Tango (see TANGA), and 60 Bms 
make a Tango —-Fry tr, 207. 

1727. — “Their Aocountii (Bombay) are 
kept by BajM and A n/wj. 1 /hepm is . . . 
400 Btoes.” — A. ffamilton, ii. App. 6 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 315], 

BBir CLIFFS, n.p. The nautical 
name of the steep coast below Quilon. 
This presents the only bluffs on the 
shore from Dely to CSape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with the igot of the 

Periplm. 

c* 60-80.—“ Anotber village, Baksia, lies 
by the moafh of the river, to which the 
abipB about to depart deacend fraa Kel- 


l^nda From Bakarfi extends the Bed* 

lull 6got) and then a long stretch 

of country called Paralia.** — Periplv4f 61 
55-58. 

1727.—“ 1 wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Aujengo), when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Clisii to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking.’*— 
.1. HamLltnn, i. 332; [ed. 1744, i. 334]. 

1813. — “ Water is scarce and very in- 
different ; but at the red cliffii, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is said to bo 
very good, but difficult to he shipiied.**— 
Or. Comm. i. 335. See also Dunn*» 
Nno Dh'fctory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1314.—“ From thence (Quilone) to An- 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic ; 
especially about the red cUffa at Boceoli 
(iiu. BaKap^ as above ?) ; where the women 
of Anjengo daily rejviir for water, from a 
very tine spriiu?,” — Forhen^ Or. Mem., i. 334 ; 
[2iid ed. i. 213|. 

1841. — “There is said to be fresh water 
at the Bed Cliffs to the nortliward of An- 
jengo, but it cannot be gi*t c‘f>nveniently ; 
a conniderable surf generally prevailing on 
the coast, fiarticularlv to the southwanl, 
renders it unsiifo for i*hips* boats to land.’* 
— UorxiMrgftn Dime. ed. 1841, i. 515. 

BED-DOG, s. All oM name fur 

Prickly-heat (q.v.). 

c, 1752.—“ The red-dog is a disease which 
affects almost all foreigners in lu)t countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest.” — Oebrrk"* 
Vtnjage, i. 190. 

REGULATION, a A law pa.s.sed 
by tlie Governor- Geiieral in (council, 
or by a Governor (of Madras or Bom- 
bay) ill Council. Tliis term became 
oliaolete in 1833, when legislative 
authority waa conferred by ilie Cbarter 
Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 85) on those 
authorities ; and thenceforw-ard the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. III. cap. 
63, § XXXV., it 18 enacted that it sliail 
1w hiwfiii for the G.-G. and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations for 
the good order and civil goveminent 
of tne (Doin|iany’s settlements, dec. 

I This was the same Charter Act that 
I established the Supreme Ckiurt. But 
I the authorised compilation of “ lUgula- 
tum$ of the GtnA. of Fart WilUam in 
f<nu ai ike mi of 1853,” b^ns only 
with the Begulationa of 1793, and 
makes no aUumon to the earlier RfiffU- 
lationa. No more does Begulawn 
XLI. of 179A which preaoriDes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Regulations to be issued. The fact 
seems to be that prior to 1793, when 
the enactment of Regulations was 
systematized, and the Regulations 
began to 1 k) regularly noin1)ei^ those 
that were issued partook rather of the 
character of resolutions of Oovernnient 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1868. — **The new Ck>nin.iaaioner . . . cou]d 
discover nothing prejudicial to me, except, 
])erhapA, that the B^r^tions were not 
eufUciontly observed. The sacred Begula- 
tioui ! How was it ix^sible to fit them on 
such very im^lar subjocta as 1 had to deal 
with ?” — Lt.-Uol. Lewin^ A Fly on tht 
p. 376. 

1880.—“ The laws promulgated under this 
system were called Bognlations, owing to a 
lawyer's doubts as to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative powers of tlie English Parliament, or 
to mooify the ‘ laws and customs ' l»y whicli 
it had been decreed that the various nation- 
alities of India were to be governed."— «S(£ly. 

March 13, p. 333. 

BSaULATION PROVINCES. 

See tills explained under NON-BEGX7- 
LATION. 

REaUB, s. Dakh. Hind, re^ar, 
also Icyar. Tlie peculiar 1>la< k loamy 
soil, coiiiinonlv called by English 
people in India * black cotton {K>il.* 
The word may possibly be coniiecUid 
w'ith H. — P. rmjy ‘sand’j but retjada 
and rcijadi is given by Wilwu os 
Teliigu. [Platts connects it with Skt. 
relcAu, ‘a furrow.*] This soil is not 
found in Bcmgal, witli some restricted 
exception in tlie Rajmahal Hills. It 
is found everywhere on the plains of 
the Deccan l mp-couiitry, exce])t near 
the coast. Tracts of it are scattered 
through the valley of the Krishiui, 
and it cxrcupies thc iluts of Coimbatore, 
Madina, Salem, Taiyore, Ibunniid, and 
Timievellv. It occurs north of the 
Nerbudda iu Saugor, and occasionally 
on the plain of the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, and composes the great 
flat of Surat and Broach in Quzemt. 
It is also found in Pegu. The origin 
of has been mucli debated. We 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Manual of tha Geology of Itidia, 
from which some preceding inrticulaTs 
are drawn: '^Begtir has h^n shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the impregnatitm of certain 
argillaceous formations with oiganic 
matter, but ... the process which 


has taken place is imperfectly under-* 
stoo^ and . . . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation." 
— Op. cit. L 434. 

BEE, B. [Hind. rehj Skt. *to 
shine, shake, quiver.’] A saline efSor. 
escence which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Upjier India, 
rendering the soil sterile. The salts 
(chiefly sulphate of soda mixed with 
more or less of common salt and 
car]x>nate of soda) are superficial in 
the soil, for in toe worst rck tracts 
sweet water is obtainable at depths 
lieluw 60 or 80 feet. [Plajns infested 
with these salts are very commonly 
known in N. India as Oosur Plains 
(Hind, miar, Skt. us^afo, * impregnated 
with salt.*)] The phenomenon seems 
due to the climate of Upper India, 
where the ground is rendered hard 
and impervious to ivater by the 
scorching sun, the parching winds, 
and the treele&s character of the 
country, so that there is little or no 
water-circulation in the siil>soiL The 
salts in ouestion, which app^r to }>e 
such of tne su1>stances resulting from 
the decompxsition of rock, or of the 
detritus derived from rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
assimilated by plants, accumulate 
under such circumstances, not being 
diluted and removed by the natunu 
purifying process of percolation of the 
rain-water. This accumulation of salts 
is brought U> the surface by capillary 
action after the rains, and evaporatea, 
leaving the salts as an efflorescence on 
the surfjice. From time to time the 
])rt>ctsa culminates on considerable 
tracts of land, which are thus rendered 
1>arren. Tlie canal- irri^tion of the 
Up])er Pix)vinces* has led to some 
aggravation of the eviL The level of 
the canal-waters being ^nerally high, 
they raise the level of the re/i-poUutea 
water in the soil, and produce in the 
low^er tracts a great increase of the 
efflorescence. A partial remedy for 
this lies in the provision of drainage 
for the subsoil water, but this has 
only to a small extent been yet carried 
out. [See a full account in Watt, 
Scan. Viet. VI. pt. i. 400 eeqq.] 

BBlNOL| a A term tormerly in 
use among the Portuguese at CkHL-iuid 
applied i^parently to * Johnny Neir* 
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ernes’ or GxiilLiui It is from 

mno, ‘the Kiu^om’ (viz. of Portu- 
gal). The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the country-bom. 

1598. — ** . . . they tako great pleasure 
and laugh at him, calling him Beynol, 
which is a name mven in iost to such as 
newly come from Fwtingalt^ and know not 
bow to behave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
Pmfingalea use there in India'' — Linxhotmt 
ch. xxxi. ; [Uak. Soc. i. 208]. 

o. 1610 . — **, . . quand ces soldata Portu- 
gais arriuent de noaueau aux Indes portans 
encor leurs habits du pays, ceux qui sont 
Ik de long t9s quand ils les voyent par les 
TuUa les appellent Renol, chargez de poux, 
et mille autres iniures et mocquerios.'* — 
Moequet^ 304. 

[ „ “When they are newly arrived in 
the Indies, they are called Baignolles, that 
is to say *mea of the Kingdom,’ and the 
older hands mock them until they have 
made one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the maimers and customs of the 
Indies ; this name sticks to them until the 
fleet arrives the year following.” — Pjfrard de 
Laxal^ Hak. Snc. ii. 123. 

[1727. — ** The Beyuolda or European 
fidalgoe.” — A, Hamilton^ ed. 1744, i. 251.] 

At a later date the word seems 
to have been applied to Portuguese 
deserters who took service with the 
E.L Co. Thus : 

c. 1760, — “ With respect to the military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends ’out in their ships, or de- 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, ]>otch 3 French, or Portugu^, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
Beynola. ”—(rVow, i. 38. 

SESHIBE, n.p. BUhihr, A place 
on the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 6 or 6 miles east of the modern 
port of Bushire (q.v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tinued to be a port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th centuiy. 
1 do not doulit that this is the place 
inteiided by Beyxel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Dublm. The 
spelling Bam in Barros below is no 
doubt a clerical error for BmmI- 

c. 1340. — “Eiflhihr. . . . This city built 
by ^hohrasp, was rebuilt by ShapQr son of 
Ardc^Ir fiabegfin ; it is of medium rise, en 
the shore of tibe sea. The climate is very hot 
and unhealthy. . . . The inhabitants gener^ 

but iMor 

MU fMbI, that they are, they lire ehielfy^ 


dependence on the merohants of other 
countries. Dates and the eioths ballad 
BUekikH are the chief pirodnotioiis.''— iTma- 
dallaMad^/% quoted inBarbierde Mejfnard^ 
DicL de la Perte. 

1614. — “ And thereupon Fero Dalbo- 
(merque sailed away . . . and entered 
through the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the bi^bours, islands, and 
villages which are contained in it . . .• and 
when he was as far adVanced as Bdrem, the 
winds being now westerly — he tacked about, 
and stood mong in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and rdhehed Basel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xeque Ismail, 
(Shah Ismail SUfij of Persia), who had 
captured 20 iarradM from a Captain of the 
King of Ormuz.” — Afbotnierque, Hak. Soo. 
iv. 114-115. 

„ “On the Perrian ride (of the Gulf) 
is the Province of Bazeh which contains 
many villages and fortresses along the sea, 
engaged in a flourishing trade.” — Jfnd, 186-7. 

1534. — “ And at this time iusurrection was 
made by the King of Baxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia) ; who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da SUveira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Crasto with a galliot and two toiats 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers } and bade him tell the King of 
Baxel that he roast g^ve up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the pur|x>so of pUindering,, 
and must return to his alliance to the' 
K. of Ormuz,” — CVrca, iii. 657. 

1663.—“. . . And Francisco de Gouvoa 
arrived at the port of the city of Baxet, and 
having anchor^, was forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the King’s part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz.” — 

IV. iv. 26. 

1554. —“Beyxel.” See under DUBBEB, 
as above. 

1600.—“ Reformados y proueydos en Har- 
muz de lo necessario, nos tomamos a partir 
. . . fuymos esta vex por fuora de la isla 
Quoixiome (see'KIBHM) oorriendo la misma 
costa, como de la primora, paasamos . . . 
mas adelanto la fortalesa deBexel, oelebre 
por el macho y perfetto nui y fru^ que 
su territorio pioduxe.’*— I&rrifts, 70, 

1866.—“ 48 boDn sufficed to put the troops 
in motion northwards, the shij^ of war, led 
by the Admiral, advanelag akmg the coast 
to their support. This was on toe morning 
of the 9th, and by noon the enemy was 
observed to be in force in the vitliure of 
Beiblre, Here amidst the ruins <» old 
houses, garden-walls, and steep ravines^ 
they oocttpied a formidable positioii; but 
notwithstanding their flnonesa wall ofter 
wall was surmounted, and Anally they were 
driven from their last defence (the old fort 
of Beehfre) bordering on the eHifh at the 
margin of the ^ Jk$patek In 
JSr. qftke tndiam. Ahcy, ii, SAk 
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BBSIDENTta. This term has been 
used in two ways which require dis- 
tinction* Thns up to the organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the 
Company’s commercial establishmenta 
in the provinces, and for a short time 
tlie Europe^ chiefs of districts, were 
termed Rmdents. But later the word 
was ^plied (b) also to the repre- 
sentative of the Governor-General at 
an important native Court, e.g. at 
Lucknow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Barr>da. And this is the only meaning 
tliat the term now has in British 


supposition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jftwaalM^ 
(q.v.) ; but the name was no doubts in 
reality, given because this walk by the 
river served as a sort of ’Change, 
where bargains in Bespondentla and 
the like were made. 

[1685.— . . Provided he nves bU Bill 
to repay itt in Syam, . . . with 20 p. Ct. 
Respondentia on the Ship. . . .” — PringU^ 
Diary Ft. St. Qto., Ist set, iv. 128.] 

17!^. — ** I am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
* George ’ Brigantine ." — TetiamaU of Ch. 

Ihvers, Herchant. In Wkeder, ii. 340. 


India. In Dutch India the term i.s 
applied to the chief European officer 
01 a province (corresponaiug to an 
Indian Zillah) as well as to the Dutch 
representative at a native Court, as at 
Sdo and Djokjocarta. 

a.— 

1748.— “We received a letter from Mr. 
Heniv Kelsall, Resident at Ballasore." — 
Ft, \YiUiam,Conjtn,j in Longj 8. 

1760. — “riyrvflrfi Mr. Howitt the present 
Reaiddnt in Rajah Tillack Ohund'a country 
(i.f. Burdw an) f or the coUectiou of the 
tuncahs (see TUKCA)* be wrote to. . . — 

Ibid. March 20, ibid. 244. 

c. 1778.—“ My w as Resident (at Sylhei) 
did not exceed oOO/. per annum, so that 
fortune could only be ^uired by my own 
industry,"— ifon. A. Linamy, in Livet o/tAe 
L/fy iii, 174. 

h.— 

1708. — “Uaving received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of 
BcraTf who has requested the presence of a 
British ReMdent at his Court, 1 have de- 
8(tntohed an ambassador to Nngpore with 
fml powers to ascertain the precise oature 
of the Rajah's views .” — Jdarfjvvt 
hupaUkM, I. 90. 

BS8PONDENTIA, s. An old 

trade technicality, thus explained : 
“ Money which is boirow’ed, not upon 
the veml as in bottomry, but upon 
the goods and merchandise contained 
in it, which must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the Ixirrower 
personally is bound to answer the 
contiuct” Law Lexiam^ 6th 

eil, 1876; [and see N.E.D. under 
BoUamryJ). vHliat is now a part of 
the Csdcutta Course, along the bank 
of the Hoogly, was known down to 
the first quarter of the last century, 
as l^pondiontiR Walk. We have 
heard tnis name explained by the 


1727.—“ There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Ralph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Return to Bengal.”— ri. 
//amt/ioa, ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12]. 

„ “ . . . which they are enabled to 

do by the Money taken up here on Re- 
spondentia bonds. . . ."—In Whoda'y ii. 427. 

1776.— “I have desired my Calcutta At- 
torney to insure some Money lent on Respon- 
dentia on Ships in India. , . . I have also 
subscribed £5u0 towards a China V^age." 
— MS, LetUr of James JR^nneffy Feb. w. 

1701. — “ I assure you, Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good wine, are not to be had for 
love, money, or respondentia. Indian 

Observer^ by Hugh Boyd, &c., p. 206. 

[1840. — “A Grecian ghat has been built 
at the north end of the old Respondent^ 
walk. . . Dartdjwwt, Diary of Troiv/i, ii. 
200 .] 

EES8AIDAB, s. P.— H. Aaafiddr. 
A native siibalt^m of irregular cavalry,' 
under the Bessaldar (q.v.). It is not 
clear what sense rasdi has in the 
formation of this title (whicli appears 
to be of modern devising). The mean- 
ing of that word is * quickness of appre- 
hension ; fitness, perfection.’ 

BESSAXiA, & Hind, from Ar. 
risdUi. A troop in one of our regi- 
ments of native (so-called) Irre^pimr 
Cavalry. The word was in India 
applied more loosely to a native cor]» 
of horse, apart from Engli^ regi- 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
properly means the charge or com* 
mission of a i.e. of a civil officer 
employed to make arrests (DosyX 
in the passage from the quoted 
under RB88ALBAB, the original text 
has liUnhh\ The transition of mean* 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1758.—“ Presently alter SOMkiilB 8lii|taiMl 
Hairoon Gawn (fdraiariy of Boy Thdrabli 
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BinaUa) cnme in and discovered to him the 
whole affair."— /defter of ir. HattwgSf in 
iHeig, i. 70 . 

[1781.—“ The enemy’s troops before the 
place are five RoaoUan of infantr^r . . 
iHr JSgr€ Cooie, letter of July 6, in Progs, 
of' Covneiff Septoinl>er 7, Fot'rrti, J^tUrs^ 
vol. iii«] 

BES8ALDAE, Ar.— R— H. Rim- 
IoMt (Bessala). Originally in Upi>er 
India the conniiander of a corps of 
Hindustani horsey though the second 
quotation show^i it., in the south, 
applied to officers of infantry. Now 
applied to the native officer who 
commands a ressala in one of our 
r^meiits of “ Irregular Horse.” This 
title is applied honorifically to over- 
seers of post-horses or stables. (See 
Panjah Notes <6 Qntrics, ii. 84.) 

[c. 1590. — “ Besides, there are several 
-copyists who write a good hand and a 
lucid stylo. They receive the yddddsJU 
[memorandum) when completed, keep it 
with themselves, and make a proper abridge- 
ment of it. After signing it, they return 
thisinsteadof the yiutiidshif whontheabri^o- 
ment is signed and sealed by the Waeji’^- 
nawla, and the Biaalahdariinorig. riaafuk), 

. . i. 259.] 

1773. — “ The Nnwaub now gave ortlers to 
the BiiaUddn of tlie regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then com- 
mence attack with their artillery and 
musketry.”— JGT. of ffydur Naih^ 327. 

1863. — “The risBaldars finding so much 
money in their hands, l^an to quarrel 
about the division of it, while Perron crossed 
in the evening with the bodyguard.”— J/tV. 
Jfsm. of James Skinner^ i. 274. 

c. 1831. — **Le lieutenant de ma trouble 
a bonne chance d’etre fait Capitaino (rea- 
aeldar).” — (Jim'np, ii. 8. 

BBST-HOnSE, 9. Much tlio s;ime 
as Dawk Bungalow (<i.v.). Used in 
Ceylon only. [iJut the word is in 
common use in Northern India for the 
dickies along roads and canals.} 

[1894. — “ ‘ Beat-Hon8es ’ or ‘ staging 
bungalows ' are erected at interval.^ of 
twelve or fifteen miles along the roads.” — 
O, Hf. MacOri/rge^ Ways and' Works ta 
Jndi^ p. 78.] 

l^UM, 8. Lascar’s Hind, for 
ration (Roeligdc). 

BHINOOEBOS, s. We introduce 
this word for the sake of the quota- 
tions, showing that even in the 16th 
cenliiiiy this animal was familiar not 
only in the Western Him&Iaya, but in 


the forests near Pesh&war. It is 
proliable that the nearest rhinoceros 
to 1)6 found at the present time would 
be not less than 800 miles, as the crow 
flies, from Peshawar. See also OANBA, 
[and for references to the animal in 
Greek accounts of India, MeOrindle^ 
Ancient India, its Invasion by Alexander, 
186 ]. 

c. 1387. — “ In the month of ZM Ka’da of 
the Hame year he (Prince Muhamroed Khan) 
went to the niountaina of Sirmor (W. of the 
Jumua) and ppent two montha in hunting 
the rhinoceros and the oik.” — Tdrlkh-Z^ 
Muttdnik-Phdki^ in Elliot^ iv. 16. 

1398. — (On the frontier of Kashmir). 

Coniine il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
qui |iar sa v.aste dtendue, ot Ta grande 
quantity do gibiers, sembloit inviter lea 
possnns k chasser. . . . Timur s’en donna 
Ic divertissement . . . ils prisent une infinite 
de gibiers, et Ton tua plusiers rhinoceros 
k coups de sabre ot do lances, tpioique cet 
animsJ ... a la peau si ferme, qu'on ne 
peut la |>ercer quo par des efforts extra- 
ordinairos .” — PfUs dr la OroU, U, de Timur- 
J}ei\ iii. 159. 

1519.— “After sending on tho army to- 
wards the river ( Indus). 1 myself set on for 
Hawaii, which they (ikowii^ cull Karak- 
Kbaneh (I'rnl'-l'Adria, ‘ the rhinoceroH-haiuit ’). 
to hunt the rhinoceros. We started many 
rhinocerosee, but as the country abounds 
in brushw(xxl, we could not get at tliom. A 
she rhinoceros, that bad who)|>s, came out, 
and fied along the plain ; many arrows were 
shot at her, bat . . . she gained cover. We 
set fire to the brushwood, but the rhinoceros 
was not to be found. We got sight of 
another, that, having been scorched in tho 
fire, was lamed and unable to run. We 
killed it, and every one cut off a bit ns a 
trophy of tho chase.” — Uahn% 253. 

1554. — “ Nous vinmes a la ville de 
PourwkewpT (Peshawnr), et ayant heu- 
reusement pasao le Koutrl (Sotal), nous 
gagnAmes l.'i villo do Djousohayeh. Sur 
le Koiitel nous nperefimos des rhinooeros, 
dont la grosseur approchait celle d’un 
elephant. . . 'AHf in J, As., let 

ser. tom. ix. 201-202. 

BH0TA88, u.p. Tins (Rchtdi) is 
the name of two famous fortresses in 
Indio, viz. a vety ancient rock-fort 
in the Shah&bad district of Behnr, 
occupying part of a tabular bill which 
rises on the north hank of the Sdn 
river to a height of 1400 feet. It was 
an important stronghold of Sher Shfth, 
the successful rival of the Mogul 
Hum&yfln: h. A fort at the north 
end of the Salt-range in the Jhelum 
District, Pu^ab, which was built V 
the same klng» named by him after 
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the ancient Boht&s. 
very picturesque. 


The ruins are 


o. 1660.—** Sher SluQi was occupied night 
and day with the business of his kingdom, 
and nerer allowed himself to be idle. . . . 
lie kept money [khazdwi) and revenue 
(thar4^ in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money were ready. The chief treasury 
was in Bohtds under the care of lkhtiy& 
KhiCn." — Waki*ai’irMMiihtakL in Elliot^ iv. 
661. 

[o. 1690. — *' Bohtaa is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, difficult of 
access. It has a circumference of 14 ko* and 
the land is cultivated. It contains many 
springs, and whenever the soil is excavated 
to the depth of 6 or 4 yards, water is 
visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more tban_200 waterfalls 
gladden the eye and ear.”— ed. Jarrett, 
n. 162 teq,] 

1666.—**. . . You must leave the gre^it 
road to Patna^ and bond to the 
through Exberhourgh 0 [AkbarpuH and the 
famous Fortress of ttiodes.'*— 

E.T. ii. 53;[ed. i. 121]. 

[ 1764 .— gbaw Mull, Kelladar of 
Botus to Major Munro.”— 'In lAHig^ 359.] 


c. 1640.— ** Sher Shfli . . . marched with 
all his forces and retinue through all the 
hills of Padm^n and (larjhifk, in order th.at 
he might choose a fitting site, and build a 
fort there to keep down uio Ghakkara. . • . 
Having selected Bohtia, he built there 
the fort which now exists. "-TdriM't-iSAcr 
xSAdAi, in Elliot^ iv, 390. 

1809, — ** Before we reached the Hydaspes 
we bad a view of the famous fortress of 
Rotas ; but it was at a great distance. . , . 
Rotas we understood to be au extensive | 
but strong fort on a low bill." — MphiHstoiu, 
CauM, ed. 1839, i. 108. 

BIOS, 8. The well-known cereal, 
Orgza mtiva^ L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive the Greek dpiJiu, 
which is the source of our word 
thro^h It. riso, Fr. rv^ etc., from the 
Tamil ariH^ ‘rice deprived of husk,’ 
ascribed to a root art, ‘to separate.’ 
It is quite possible that Southern 
India was the original seat of rice 
eultivation. BoxJbuiwh (Flora Indica, 
ii. SKX>) says that a wud rice, known as 
Nemr$$ fSkt. nivdra, Tel. n%wdr%\ by 
th6 TeUnga people, mws abundantly 
al)OUt the Lakes in the Northern Circars, 
and considers this to be the original 
plant* 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ms 
^pmias) from which the Spaniards 
dhefitly take their word omu^ may 


have been taken also directly from 
the Dravidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that 6Ma can have had that 
origin. The knowledge of rice ap- 
I parent! y came to Greece from the 
ex|)6dition of Alexander, and the 
mention of by Tlieophrastus, 

which ap]>ears to be the oldest, prob- 
ably dates almost from the l^etiine 
of Alexander (d. b.g. 323). Aristohulus, 
whose accurate account is quoted by 
Strabo (sec below), was a com})anion of 
Alexander’s expedition, hut seems to 
have written later than Theophrastus. 
The term was probably ac«iuired on 
the Oxus, or in the Punjab. And 
though no Skt. word for rice is 
n#iarer 6p6l^a tlian vrVii, the very 
common exchange of* aspirant and 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
wid or hnd (comp. hindH, sirtdw, &c.) 
in the dialects west of India. Though 
no such exact form seems to have l>eeu 
produced from old Persian, we have 
lurther indications of it in the Pushtu, 
which Raver ly writes, sing, ‘a grain 
of rice' vfripAx\ pi. ‘rice’ ir^rijzty, the 
former close to oryza. The same 
writer gives in Barakai (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, spoken by a ‘Tajik’ tril>e 
settled in Logar, south of Kalml, and 
also at Kaiiigoram in the Waziri 
country) the word for rice as tt^rizza, 
a very close approximation again to 
oryza. The same word is indeed given 
by Ixjech, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with the former, 
Hzza/ ITlie modem Persian wr»rd for 
hu.sk ed rice is birinj^ and the Armenian 
briiiz. A nasal form, deviating further 
from the hypothetical hnsi or 
but still prolUbly the sanie in origin, 
is found among other languages of the 
Hindu Kush tribes, €,g. Burishki 
(Khajima of Leitner) bran; Shina (of 
Gilgit), br^fly ; Khow^ar of the Chitral 
Valley fArniyah of Leitner), grinj 
{Biddul])^, Tribes of Hindoo Koosk, 
App., pp. xxxiv., lix., cxxxix.). 

1298.—** II hi a fonnent et lis asez, mhB 
il ne monuient (lain de fonnent por ce que 
il eat en cele provonce enferxne, tom menttient 
tis et font poison (?.«. drink) de ils oon 
espeo^ qe molt e(8)t bums et cler et fait le 
home’evre ausi oon fait le vin.' — iforc Pol. 
Qeo. Text, 132. 

B.C. c. 820-300.—“ MahX<w owelpovai 
rb xoXoil/Aei^ov o6 ro iVhsga* 

ro9ro 64 ry irrptirri^r 

oTov xMpott tvwewror 34 tV 
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dfUHBB rah afjfWKf, koU rbB vokibB xpibiBw 
iv 0ferc. *Airox€(rcli ^ oOic tit ^rdxWt 
dXX’ tXop (hOTtp 6 Kiyxi^ ^ 

iXvfiot.** — TJmphftut. dt Hist. PlamU.^ W. 
0. 4. 

B.C. c. 20.— “The rice (tpvl^Q), according 
to ArittobuliiB, stands in water, in an en- 
oloBure. It is sowed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a large produce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. 

“ It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syria.* zv. i. § 
18, in Bohn’s E.T. iii. 83. 

B.C. 800.—“ Me^^asthenes writes in the 
second Book of his Indica: The Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each person. This table is 
made like a buffet, and thev set upon it 
a |rolden bowl, into which they first help 
boiled rice (tfpv^av), as it might be boiled 
groats, and then a variety of cates dressed 
in Indian fashions.”— AfAcnoeus, iv. § 39. 

A.D. c 70.—“ Hordeum Indis sativum et 
sUvestre, ex quo panis apud eos praecipuus 
et alica. Maxime quidem Ofjsa gaudent, 
ez qua tisanam conficiunt quam reliqiii 
mortales ex hordoo. . . JP/my, zviii. 13. 
Ph. Holland has here got so wrong a reading 
that we abandon him. 

A.D. c. 80-90.— “Very productive is this 
country {SynutrfTiS or Penins. Guxerat) in 
wheat and rice (Spv^s) and sessamin oil and 
butter* (see GKE) and cotton, and the 
abounding Indian piece-goods made from 
It."— § 41. 

BOO, s. The Bukh or fabulous ' 
colossal bird of Arabian legend. This 
has been treated of at len^h by one 
of the present yrriters in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 33, notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two snpple- 
mentaiT facts. 

M. Marre states that iHi-rok is ap- 
plied by the Malaya to a feird of prey 
of the vulture family, a circumstance 
which powiJbly may indicate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legenda [See 
Skeat, Malay Mayicj 124.] 

In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s quills, 
sppken of W Marco Polo in the 
passage quoted below (a passage which 
evidently refers to some red object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have bean some v^table prc^uction 
such as the great frond of the Bawmla 

• MIU1« sad (very iK)ritively}Ibbriefu 0 dim 
Jkntr^pw flor which “ no fellow under-' 

itSadA*' A. BaniiKon (I. ]86)BMiiticin«“WheAt, 
Pttlte, sad Bmt&r** m eiqiortfl ftom JHangofviU on 
thfteoML HodoM hofiaonlitoiitemofim/ 


of Madagascar (^Uraniia mctoaaX cooked 
to pan as a bird’s quilL Mr. Sibree, 
in nis excellent book on Madagaacar 
(Hu Great Afi^nlekmd. noticed 
this, but pointed out that the object 
was more probably the immensely 
long midrib of the rofia nalm (Sag^ 
Baphia). Sir John Eirx, when in 
England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and 
on his return to Zanzibar in 1883 
sent four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
were all strint, but when entire the 
object must nave strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were shown at the Forestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“1 send to-day per S.8. Aroot . . . 
four fronds of the Baphia palm, called here 
Moale, They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the same state — i.e. stripped of theur 
leaflets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through.” 

Some other object has recently been 
shown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk 
writes that this '(which he does not 
describe particularlv) was in the pos- 
session ot the R. C. priests at Bua- 
moyo, to whom it hadf been mven uy 
natives of the interior, and tnese de- 
clared that they had brought it from 
i Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they related this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the Um>e (7) country, near 
the coast. The prie^ were able to 
communicate directly with their in- 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 
petent German naturalist, believed in 
It. Bfit Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ‘ what the priests had to idiow waa 
most undonbtealy the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale’ (see letter 
of tne present writer in Athenaeum^ 
March &nd, 1884). 

( 0 . 1000f).-”£l Haqaa ills d’Anur at 
d’autras, d’apr^ ca qu'Ua tanaiant da nidiit- 
penomiaffas da Klnda, fis’ont lapportd daa 
eboaaa Inan eztraofduiairaa^ au sajal daa 
oSsaaux du pays da Zaba^ da Khoilr 
(Kumdr) da Sant at autvaa tagloils te 
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ptMg99 d« riiid«« Ce qua i'ai tu de pin* 
gruidy «ii ftdt de titaam d'olMMU, c*mt 
nn tajm and me rnontrE Aboa* l-Abbaa de 
8lzif. n mit long de deux aunee enTiroiifl 
oipabfo, eemldait-U, de oootenir une outfe 
d’aaa. 

* J'ai vu dans I’lade, me dit le capitaitie 
lemallaw^, ohea ua dee priodpanx man> 
chaiide, an tayaa de plume qol 4tait pr^ 
de an maieon, et dans tequel on veraait de 
Teau oommc dana une grande tonne. . . . 
Ne aoia paa dtonn^» me dit-il, oar un 
oapitaine du paya dea Zindja m'a oonU 

S u^fl aeait tu chea le roi de Sira un tuyau 
e plume qui oontenait vingt<cinq outrea 
**^Livre det JiervailUsd^Ituie. (Par 
Van der Liih et Marul Deok, pp. 62-68.) 

BOOE-PIOBON. The bird so 
called by sportsmen in India . is the 
Pteroelea escurius of Temroinck, belong- 
inj^ to the family of sand-grouse {Piero- 
dxdaey It occurs throughout India, 
except in the more wood^ rarts. In 
their swift high flight these birds look 
something like pigeons on the wing, 
whence perhaps the misnomer. 

Boons ([Elephant), s. An elephant 
^nerally, if not always a male) living 
in apparent isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bengal, according to William- 
son, Mvn, VC. scfn [Hind, sdnd, Skt 
ahanda^ sometimes it would seem 
tllind. gunddy *a rascal*] ; and 
by the Sinhalese kora. The term rogiie 
is used by Europeans in Oeylon, and 
its origin is somewhat obscure. Sir 
Emerson Tennent flnds such an ele- 
phant called, in a curious book of the 
18th century, ronkedor or raiikedory of 
which he supposes that roawi may 
perhaps have been a modiflcatiou. 
That word looks like Port, roncadofy 
*a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,* 
which gives a plausible sense. But 
Littr4 gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the 
following passage which we have 
copied, unfortunately without record- 
ing toe source, the word comes sdll 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: “On commence k 
s^pperceuour d^s Bayonne, que l*hu- 
meur de ces peoples tient vn peu de 
cdUe de see voiaiiifl, et qu’ils eont 
fomm et peu conununicatifs avec 
I'&tranger/ After all however it is 
most likely that the word is derived 


from an English use of the word. 
For Skeat shows thifl; roone, from Uie 
French sense of 'malapert, saucy, 
rude, surly,’ came to be applied as a 
cant term to beggars, and is used, in 
some old Engliw passages which he 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern 'tramp.* The transfer to a 
vagabond elej^nt would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shakspeare : — 

And west thou poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues 

foHom?" K.Lwyir.7. 

1878.— ** Much misoonoeption exists ou 
the subject of rogue or solitary elephanta. 
Ihe usually accepted belief that these 
elephants are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of toe so-called solitary el^bantsare 
the lords of some herds near, l^ey leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cnltivatioo or 
open country . . • sometimes again they 
make the expedition merely for me sake of 
solitude. Aiey, however, keep more or 
less to the jungle where their herd is, and 
follow its movemeuts.* — p. 

BOanE*S BIVEB, n.p. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Sunder- 
bund channels joining the Lower 
Hoogly R. from the eastward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
by the Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portuguese vagabonds, sometimes na- 
tive Muggs, wnose vessels lay in this 
creek watching their opportunity to 
plunder craft going up and down the 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotated Hedged Diary for the Hak- 
luyt Society, identifies Rogue’s River 
with Channel Creek, which is tlie 
channel between Saugor Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition. But 1 cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing directions in the 
Snglidx PUoi (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below. 

The EngUidx Piloi has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo- 
site BuEslo Point, “jB. tnen^ 

as we descen<L the JB. EangafiM^ gndy 
close below that, ^Smuee^ (without 
the word Etesr), and still further 
below, OkamU Ormk or JB. Jmore. 
Ranmuula B. and Channel Oredt we 
stRl nave in the charts. 
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After a careful coui^rieon of ail 
the noticea, and of the cud and modem 
charts 1 come to the conclusion that the 
B, of Bogues must have been either what 
is now called Chit^ Khal, entering 
immediately below Inamond BArbour, 
or Kalpi Creek, about 6 m. further 
down, but the preponderance of argu- 
ment is in favour of Chingri KhdL 
The position of this ouite corresponds 
with the B, Tkeeves oi the old English 
chart i it corresponds in distance Innii 
Saugor (the Gnnga Saugor of those 
days, which forms the extreme S. of 
wliat is styled Saugor Island now) 
with that stated by Hamilton, and 
also ill being close to the first safe 
anchoring place in the River,” viz. 
Diamond Harl)our. The Romie’s 
River was apparentlv a little ‘aliove 
the head of the Grand Middle Ground ’ 
or great shoals of the Hoogly, whose 
upper termination is now some 7^ m. 
l)elow Chingri Khal. One of the ex- 
tracts from the English Pilot speaks 
of the R. of Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country People, Adegom** Now 
there is a town on the Chingri Khal, 
a few miles from its entrance into the 
Hoogly, which is called in Rennell’s 
Map 'Otlogunge^ and in the Atlas of 
India Sheet Huttoogum. Further, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17th century, in the India Office, 
I find in a position corresponding with 
Chingri Khal, lyRoevers ypruit^ which 
1 take to be * Robber’s (or Rogue’s) 
River.’ 


1688.—** And so we parted for this night, 
before which time it was resolved by 
Council! that if 1 should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to do 
it with y® Sloopea by way of the Biver of 
Rogues, which goes through to the great 
Riverof Decca.’— //edyef, Hak. »Soc. 

i. 36. 

1711. — ^^BirecHons to go up along thA 
WtsUm Short, . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until past the River 
of Tygert.* You may begin to edge over 
towara the River of Boguee about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Bufalow Point bears from you 
t N. I of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
Rss^l^re KN.!!.’* — JAe EngUsk Pilot, 
Ft m. p. 54. 

„ ** Mr, Herring, tks Piiot*s Direetums 
fir wringing sf Ships dawn iht Rimar of 
Hoghleg, , . . From the lower point of 


* This is shovm hr e 17th oentuiy Potoh chart, 
ftt |.a to he a cresk cn the west sMe, venr little 

below PtenKmdPMnt ItfoalsoshewalBliMMin's 


the Narrows on the Starboard' side » . • 
the Eastern Shore U to he kM plose aboard, 
until past the said Oeek, aftematds allow, 
inff only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom. . . . From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard (qu. lor- 
board 1) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all ^ong down to ChauAel 
Trees, for in the offing lies the Grand 
Middle Ground.’*— 7 Wd. p. 67. 

1727.— “The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off tho Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sa^r,* commonly 
known by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that Apmllatioii from some 
Banditti Portngvext, who were 'followers of 
Shah Sujtth ... for those Portuguese . . . 
after their Master’s Flight to the Kii^dom 
of AracJtany betook themselves to Kracy 
among tho Islands at the Mouth of the 
Ganges^ and this River having communica- 
tiun wi th a ll the Channels from Xatigatn 
(.see CHICTAQONQ) to the Westward, from 
this River they u.sed to sjilly out,” — A, 
Jiamiltan^ ii. 3 fed. 1744]. 

1752. — **. . . ‘On tho receipt of your 
Honors* orders per JJunningion, we sent for 
Capt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to issue out fresh orders to the 
Hlots not to bring up any of your Honors* 
Ships higher than Rogues River.' *’*- Iff ter 
to Court, in I^oxg, p. 32. 


BOHILLA. ii.p. A name by wbich 
Afghuiia, or more particularly Afgli&ua 
settled in Hindustan, are sometimes 
known, and which gave a title to the 
province Rohilkand, and now, through 
that, to a Division of the N.W. 
Provinc».s embracing a large part of 
the old province. The word appears 
to be Pushtu, rOholah or rdhBlat, adj., 
formed from rdAu, ‘mountain,’ thus 
signifying ‘mountaineer of Afghani* 
stun.’ But a larms part of £. Afghani- 
stan specifically iKire the name of RoA. 
Keene {Fall of the Moghul Monarchy^ 
41) puts the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahomnied 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called j^hilkhand independent. A 
very comprehensive application is 
given to ttie term Boh in the quota- 
tion from Firishta. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here : ^*The word 
Rfthtlla is little, if at all, used now in 
iWitu, but 1 remember a line of an 
ode in that language, *8ddik T^kllal 
yom fa Hindubdr meanisfk ' I am 
a simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan’; i,e, ‘an Imnest 
man among knaves.’ ” 


* This else 
Harbour, end 


to the looelity «r memoiid 
{he Ohtngrt Ehik 
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e, T)u» King * . . isflued /armdtit 

to tbe dtdofi of tho variooa Afghdii Tribes. 
On of the fiaindn$, the Afghans 

of iMt came a« ie their wont» like ant» and 
locoatai to enter the King'* aervioe. . . . The 
King (Bahlol Ijodi) commanded hie nobles, 
laying,—* Every Afghto who comes to Hind 
from the country of Boh to enter mv eer* 
vice, bring him to me« I will give him a 
jdair more than proportional to his deserts/ *’ 
^TArikh-i-SkKr-Shdhi, in Bltiot, iv. 307. 

c. 1542. — ** Actuated by the pride of 

r ver, he took no account of clanship, which 

much comdered gmong the A^ghiiofi,. 

and esiiocially among the Bohilla men."— 
Ibid, 428. 

c. 1612. — ** Boh is the name of a particular 
mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from 8w^ and Bajaur to the town 
of Siwf belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abddl to K^ul. 
Kandahdr is situated in this territory." — 
Firi9kta*9 IrUrodiMiion^ in AV/tof, vi. 668. 

1726.—** . . . 1000 other horsemen called 
Bnhelahs.”— iv. {SurcvtU)^ 277. 

1745.— “This year the Emperor, at the 
re(}uest of Suffder Jung, marcned to reduce 
All Mahummud Khan, a Bohilla adven- 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the 
Government, possessed himself of the district 
of Kutteer {KfUhekar)^ and assumed inde- 
pendence of the royal authority." — In Vol. 
II. of ScvU'ti E.T. of Hist, of tke lUkhan^ 
p. 218. 

)763.— “ After all the Bohilas are but 
the liest of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would bo difficult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of ocjiiity ; in a word they 
are gf gtiafui -**— A'/r Mnkufherin, iii. 240*. 

1786.— ** That the said Warren Hastings 
. . . did in September, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the said Nabob of 
Oude ... to furnish them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to be paid to the E. I. 
Company, with a body of troops for the 
declared puipose of * thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the BohiUaa ' ; a nation from 
whom, the Company had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or amuehend, any 
^ury whatever."— Arf. qf Charge against 
Ha$tingSf in vi. 668. 

BOLONOf s. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flour ; 
semolina, or what is c^led in Bengal 
soojea The word is a corru^ 

tiou of rort. raUlo or raldo. But this 
is explained by Bluteau as farina 
Mecwndu. It is, he says (in Portuguese^ 
that substance whi<m is extract be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

1818.— ** Some of tbe matest delicacies 
in India are now made from the roloag- 
fionr, which is oalled the heart or kidney of 
the whent."-Psr5ei, Or. Mm. i. 47 ; pnd 
ed> i. m 


BOOOKA, BOOOA, BOOKAt B. 

a. Ar. ruFa, A letter, a written 
document ; a note of hand. 

1680.— ** One ^eake Ahmud came to 
Towne slyly^ with several peons droppiiig 
after him, bringing letters from Fatty Chaun 
at Chingalhat^ and Buooas from the Ser 
Lascar. . . AWiSf. Cosjifu. May 25. 
In yoUx awl Exit, iii. 20. [»See also under 
AUMILDAB and JUNCAMSi^] 

„ . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madaraa Brahminy to obtain a 

Eocca from the Nabob that our business 

might go on Salabad (see SALLABAD)." — 
Ibk, Sept. 27, p. 36. ' 

[1727. — “Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Bocoa above his head . . ,"—A . HamUton^ 
ed. 1744, i. 199.] 

[b. An ancient coin in S. India ; TeL 
rof^m^ rokkarau^ Skt. rofca, ‘buying 
with ready money,* from ruch, ‘ti> 
.^jhine.* 

[1876.— “The old native coins seem to 
have consisted of Varaghans, rookas and 
D(K)doos. The Varaghan is what is now 
generally called a iwgoda. . . . The roolcaa 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
proliably been melted Into rupees. They 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. Tliotigh 
the coins have disappeared, the name still 
survives, and the ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rookaloa" — 

Man, ofCudilapak^ 296 teq,] 

BOOK, s. In chess the rook cornea 
to us from Span, rogas, and that from 
Ar. and Per.9. nthh^ which is t>roperly 
the name of the famous gryplion, the 
roc of Marco Polo and tne Arabiun 
Nights, According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘warrior.* It is however 
generally believed that this form was 
a mistake in transferring the Indian 
rofA (see BUT) or ‘chariot,’ the name 
of the piece in India. 

BOOM, n.p. ‘Turkey* (RSm); 
BOOMEB, u.p. (Rami); ‘an Otto- 
man Turk.* Properly ‘a Roman.* In 
older Oriental hooks it is used for an 
European, and was prolmbly the word 
which Marco Polo renders as ‘a Jjoiin* 
— represented iu later times by Azin* 
ghee {e,g. see quotation from Ibn 
Batuta under BAJA). But Rltm^ for 
the Roman Empire, continued to h% 
applied to what hwl been part of 
tne Roman Empire after it baa faUen 
into tbe hands of the Turks, first bo 
the Seljukian Kingdom in A&atoliAk 
and afterwards to the Ottoman 
pire seated at Oonatantinople. Gafrola 
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de Orta and Jarric deny the name of 
RAml, as used in India, to the Turks 
of Asia, but they are apparently! 
wrong in their expressions. What 
they seem to mean is that Turks of 
the Ottoman Empire were called 
B^ml; whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race ^hom we sometimes 
call Toorh$\ as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded from the name. 

c. 1508.'—** Ad haec, trans euripum, sea 
fretum, quod insulam fecit, in orientali con> 
tinentia plaga oppdum oondidit, recep- 
taculum advenia mtlitibua, maximo Turcia ; 
ut ab Dienaibua freto diviai, rixandi cum 
iia . . . causas prociil habereut. Id oi>pi* 
dum primo Go^ola (see 00€K>LLA), dein 
Bumepolis yocitatum ab ipsa re. . . — 

p. 77. 

1510. — **Wh6n we had sailed about 12 
days we arrived at a city which ia called 
Dtwbaii^^ that is *Oiu, the port 
of the Turks.’ . . . This city ia su^ect to 
the Sultan of Cotnbeia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly."— Var^ 
tkemot 91-02. 

Bandar-i-R&ml is, as the traveller 
explains, the * Port of the Turks.* 
G<^la, a suburb of Diu on the main- 
land, was known to the Portugese 
some years later, as Villa doi Mumes 
(see QOGOLLA, and quotation from 
Maifei above). The quotation below 
from Damian a Goes alludes apparently 
to Gogola. 

1513. —**. . . VndeBumlnuTurchoraque 
sex millia nostros continue infestabSt.^— 
Emanuelu Regis Kpistala^ p. 21. 

1514. — “They were ships belon^ng to 

Moors, or to Bomi (there they give the 
name of to a white people who are, 

some 6t them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circassia and 
Tartuy and Roasia, Turks and Fenriana 
of Shaesmal called the Soffit and other 
renegades from all) countries."— Giw. da 

38. 

1525.— In the expenditure of Malik Aias 
we find 30 Bumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 ftdMM each. The Arwis are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 Macs, the 
OorOMmM (KborSsftnls) the same ; Guserates 
and Ufmdes {^ndis) 25 and 30 fsdeas ; Far- 
taquis, fiO/sctou.— 37. 

1549.—** ... in nova oiritate onae Blio- 
meenim appellator. Nomen inaitum eat 
SfaiOmaals. quasi Rbomanis, vocantur enim 
in totfi Inoifi BhonUMi ii, quos nos oommuni 
nomine Oeaieerw (t.e. Janisaries) vooamns. 

. . a G<iet, IHams Omugnaiio 

—in Dt BAus ffi^gwiisoU JMtameit,Ara- 
gtmieit, indiaU cf AethiopicU^ . . . 0pm, 
Cokn- Agr., 1002^ p. 281. 

1558.— **Tbe Moon of India not nnder- 
etaodilig tbe dlatindioiis of those Frorinoee 

Boiope, esll the whole of Thraoe, Greece, 


SelavitMiia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Bnui, and the men thereof 
Bmnl, a name wiiioh properly belongs to 
that part of Thraoe in wbirii lies OonsfimM- 
nople: from the name of New Rome be- 
longing to the latter, Thraoe taking that ift 
Romania. "—JSarroi, IV, iv. 16. 

1554.— ** Also the said ambassador pro- 
mised in the name of Idalshaa (see IDAL- 
CAN) his lord, that if a fleet of Bumei 
should invade these narts, Idalshaa should 
be bound to help ana succour us with pro- 
visions and marmen at our expeuse. . . .** 
— <S. BMho^ Tomho, 42. 

c. 1566. — **One day (the Emp. Hum&yiln) 
asked me: 'Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of Bfim or of Hindustan ? * I 
replied : ... * If by Bfim you mean all the 
countries subject to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof.' . . iSidt *AU, in 
/. A»,t ser. I. tom. ix. 148. 

1563.— “The Turks are those of the pro- 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor; the Bm&M are those of CoMtanti- 
nople, and cl its empire .*'— Ds Orta, 


1572.- 

** Persas feroces, Abassis, e BumM, 

Que trarido'de Roma o nome tem^ . . 

Cam/fes, x. 68. 

[By Aubertin : 

“ Fierce Persians, Abyssinians, Bumlaiia, 
Whose appellation doth from Rome 
descena. . . •"] 

1579.— ** Without the house . . • stood 
fours ancient comely hoare-beaded men, 
cloathed all in red downs to the ground, 
but attired on their beads not much vnlike 
tbe Turkes; these they call Bomtna, or 
strangers. . . IhtLte, World Encompassed, 
Hok. Soc. 143. 


16(X).— *^ A nation called Bumoa who have 
traded many hundred years .to Achen. 
These BuJnOi come from the Red Sea." — 
Capt J, Davis, in Purekas, i. 117. 

1612. — ** It happened on a time that 
Rajah Sekunder, the Son of Rajah Barab, a 
Roman (Baml), the name of whose countiy 
was Macedonia, and whose title was Zul- 
Kameini, wished to see the rising of the 
sun, and with this view he reaped the 
confines of India."— <Syara Malasfu, in J, 
Indian Arekip, 125. 

1616.—“ Bumaa, id est Turcae Europaei. 
In India quippe dnplex militum Turoaeorum 

f enos, quorum pnmi, in Asia orti, qoi 
^urcas diountnr; alii in Suropa qul C<m- 
stantinopoli quae olim Boma Nova, advo- 
caatur, ideoque Bwnaa. tarn ab India quam 
a Lusitanis nomlna Giaaoo 'Pw^mccc in 
dmavato dicmtar."<-V<irri 0 , The- 
saurus, H. 105. 


1684.- 

* AllI o forte Faehaeo m etemiia 
SnMeotando inoansavel o adquirido ; 
Depols Almeida, qua aa BMirallaa pirn 
Safwdo Btttte, a Malavar tmido." 
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1781. — • ** Thete Bipuiyoli are a Tary 
WfNitern nation, alwaya at war with the 
Boauui Emperors (i.r. the Tnrlddi Saltans) ; 
■inoa the utter took from them the city 
of Ashtenbol {JttamblU), about 600 ycum ago, 
in which time they haye not ceased to wap^e 
war with the Boreas ." — Seir MuUtqhenn. 
iii. 886. 

1786.>— **We herewith transmit a letter 
... in which an account is nyen of the 
conference going on between uie Sultan oi 
Boom and the EMlish ambassador." — 
of Tijtpoo^ p. *£iA, 

BOOMAVL, 8. Hind, from Pers. 
rSmAl (lit. ‘ face- rubber.') a towel, a 
handkerchief. In moaern native use 
it may be carried in the hand bv a 
high-born "parda lady attached to tier 
huivaa or tiny silk handbag, and orna- 
mented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets ; then it is a hand- 
kerchief in the true sense of the word. 
It may be carried by men, hanging on 
tlic left shoulder, and used to wipe the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a hand- 
kerchief. It may be as big as a towel, 
and thrown over both shoulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front ; it then serves 
the purpose of a guldiand or muffler. 
In tne case of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neckkercliief) or round 
the waist for mere show. It may l)e 
used by women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison’s time {Yusuf Aliy Mon. on 
tiilky 79 ; fur its use to mark a kind of 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Mamifacturesy 123),] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind, it is the word 
for a ‘ pocket handkerchief.' In 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
silk piece-guods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, e.g. : 

[1616. ^ **2 handkerchiefs Bumall cot- 
tony."— Cocas'* />iary, Hak. Soc. i, 179. 

[1665.— Towel, Bninale."— Persian 
satyy in Sir T. Herheriy ed. 1677, p. 100. 

[16S4. — ‘•.Bommlhi Couige . . . 16,"— 
Pringle, Diarg Ft. St. Oeo.y ist ser. iii. 119,] 

1704. ** Price Currant (Malacca) . . . 

Bomalle, Bengali ordiuaiy, per Gorge, 26 
Ria DllB."-/3afcyer, 71. 

1726.— ''Boamaals, 80 pieces in a pack, 
46 ella long, 1} bioad."— -Pofenfijfn, y. 178. 

BUmdl was also the name teohni- 
cally used by the Thiiss for the hand- 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 

3 C 


o. 1888.—** There ie no d<ml^ bat that 
the Thugs are expert in the oae of the 
bandkerohiM, which ie celled or 

Paloo Woy, Travels, ii. 180.] 

BOSALOAT, OAPB, mp. The 

most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia ; a corruption (origmally Portu- 
guese) of the Arabic name Bde^fadd^ 
as explained by P. della Valley with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 

1553. — **From Carla Marla to Cape 
Bosalgate, which, is in 22t”, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the Irad ie barren 
and desert. At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus." — Barroe, 1. ix. 1. 

,, “ Alfonso d'Albo^uerque . . . 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Booalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of mat coast . . . which 
Cape Piolemy calls ‘Siragroe Promontory 
(huaypot Anpa). . . — Ibtd. II. iL 1. 

c. 1554.— “We had been some days at 
sea, when near BaTt-al-hadd the Iktmani, 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . — Sidi 
*Ali, J. As. S. ser. 1. tom. ix. 75. 

„ “ If you wish to go fro m Bdsol- 

hadd to ZHUsind (see DIUL-BHID) yon steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence ... E. by 8. to Rds Kardskl (ue. 
Karfichl), where you come to an anchor.* 
. . .**~-The MohU (by Sidi Ali)y in J.A» 
S.B., y. 459. 

1572.— 

“ 01 ha Dofar insigne, porque manda 
O mais cbeiroso incenso para as aras ; 

Mas attenta, c4 est’ outra banda 
De Bosalgate, o praias semper avaras. 
Corner o regno Ormus. . ." 

CamHes, x. 101. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold insign Dofar tliat doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incense- 
store ; 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of BocalgatS’e ever greedy shore, 
yon Honnus Kingdom. . . 

1623. — “We began meanwhile to Ond the 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and hav^ 
past not only Cape lasck on the Persiaa 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Boill- 
gmte, as you also And it marked in maps, 
but the proper name of which is But el bad, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Boundajry, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country . . . last as 
in our own Europe the point of Oamaa is 
called by us f6r a like reason Finis Terras,*^ 
-P. £lta Valle, ii. 496,; [Hak. Soc. iL 11> 

[1665.—“. . . Boaelgate formerly CSnnc- 
damnm and Mooes in Amraa. Hb, 28, dlmoet 
Nadyr to the Tropiok of Oemtxr.^^Bir T* 
Herisriy ed. 1677, p. 101.] 

1727.— '* Afoeetro, a barren uoitihahited 
Island . . . within 20 leagaM of Ctpe 
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/ramtttm. i. 5 » : [ad. 1744, 

k(7]. 

[1828.<— ** ... it appeared that the whole 
eoaet of Arabia, from BM al had, or Cape 
Baaelgati as it is sometimes called by the 
Enfflim. was bat little known. . . — Oioen, 

JVarr. i. 383.] 

BOBB<APPLE. SeeJAMBOO. 

S08EliLE,s. The Indian Hibiscus 
or Hib. sabdariffa^ L. The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent siil>-acid jelly, and 
is used also for ta.rts ; also called: ‘ Red 
Sorrel.* The French call it ‘Guinea 
Sorrel,* Oseille de Guiiiee, and lioselU 
is pnjbably a corruption of Oseille, 
[SeePUTWA.] 

[BOSE MALLOWS, 8. A fwiini- 
fluid resin, the product of the Liquid 
damliar altinyia^ which grows in 
Tenasserini ; also known as Licpiid 
Storax, and used for various medicinal 
purposes. (See Hanhury and Fiiickiger, 
jPharma^og, 271, IValt^ Econ, Diet F. 
78 seqq,). The Burmese name of the 
tree is fian-ta-yoke {Masony Burmahy 
778). The wonl is a corruption of 
the Malay -Javanese ramniallay Skt. 
fxtsormdldy ‘ Perfume garland,* the gum 
being used as incense (Eneycl Britann, 
^h xii. 718.) 

1 508, — * ‘ Rosamallia. *’ — L imckotetiy llak. 
Soc. i. 150.} 

BOTTLE, BA^E, s. Arab, rati 
or ritly the Arabian pound, liecoming 
in S. Ital. rotolo; in Port, arratel; in 
Span, arrelde; supposed to be origin- 
ally a transposition of the Greek Xtrpa, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It is in Syriac as lUrd; and is also 
found as lUrim (pi.) in a Phauiician 
inscription of Sardinia, dating c. h.c;. 
180 (see Corpu$ Intcriptt. Semitt i. 
188-189.) 

o. 1340. — “'rhe rltl of India which i« 
called R\r (eee SEER) weighs 70 . . . 

40«lrjr form a mann (see MAUND)."— 8 A 4 A 4 - 
bwidltt Dimithkl, in Note* and Bxts, xiii. 
189. 

[c. 1590.—“ Kafiz is a measure, called also 
4da* weighings rati, and, some say, more." 
— ed. Jarrdt^ ii. 56. 

‘‘The bahar is 360 rottolas of 
Mbha. — /><ifirerj, LpUeri^ i. 193.] 

1673.—“. . . Weights in Goa : 

1 JStfftoiTis ... ^ Kiidal, 

\ Kin^ is 4 Ar^ or Rood, 
lAroM is ... 32EotoUs. 

\ Bolota is ... 16 Ounc. or If. Aesnf." 

Fryer, 907^ 


1603.—“ At Judda the weights are : « 

lOYakma^i^ IBillto. 

2 Rattles 1 maund.” 

MU^my i. 88. 

BOUND. 8. This is used as a 
Hind, word, raundy or corruptly raun 
gadity a transfer of the Engliabi in 
the sense of patrollins, or *goii^ the 
rounds.* [And we find in the Madras 
Records tlie grade of ' Rounder,* or 
‘Gentlemen of the Round,* ofneers 
whose duty it was to visit the sentries. 

[1683. — “ . . . itt is order'd that 18 
Souldiers, 1 Corporal! k 1 Rounder goe 
uiK>n the Sloop Conimer for Uugly. , . ." 
— Rringtfy Itianj Ft. St. Geo, 1st ser. ii. 33.] 

ROUNDEL, s. All obsolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Anglo- India. [In 1676 the use of the 
Roandell was prohil>ite<], e.xcept in the 
ca.se of “ the Councell and Cfiaplaine ** 
(Hedgesy IHimjy Hak. Soc. ii. crxxxii.)] 
Ill old Engli.sh the name rouiuiel is 
u)>plied to a variety of circular objects, 
as a mat under a dish, a target, iS:c. 
And j)robal)lv this is the origin of the 
)>i*eseiit application, in spite of the 
circumstance that the word is .«orne- 
tiinas found in the form atumkl. In 
this form the word also seems to have 
lK*en employed for the conical liand- 
giiard on a lance, as we learn from 
Bliiteau's great Port. Dirtiumry. 
“ Anmdela, or Arandella, is a gua'nl 
for the right hand, in the form of a 
funnel. It is fixed to the thick |iart 
of the lance or mace )>orne by men at 
arms. The Licentiate Covarrubias, 
who phples himself on finding ety- 
molofpes for every kind of word, 
derives Arandella from Arundel y a city 
(ho he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.’*^ Cobarruvias (1611) gives 
the alKive explanation ; adding that 
it also was applied to a kind of 
sinfx>th collar worn by women, from 
its reBeinblaiice to tbe other thing. 
Unless historical proof of thi.s last 
etymohigy can be traced, we should 
suppose that Arvfidel is, even in this 
sense, nrobably a corruption of routideL 
[The N,EJ>. gives arrmdelL arandeU 
as forms of hiTondelUy ‘a swallow.*] 

1673.— “Lusty Fellows running by their 
Bides with Anuidelt (which are broad Urn* 
breltoes held over their Hoads)/ —AVyer, 30. 

1676. — “ Proposals to tbe Ageot» 
about the youpg men ia Metcbbiiatant. 

*^OmettUL L— W^reas aaoQ hath htt 
peon and some more wHh ttiidr ReildiiQ% 
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that none be pemiiUed bat^ae at the Port.** 
^Ft. Sl OoMn.,, Pttb. 16. In }f9U9 
end Rdts Ko. 1. p, 4S. 

1677-78.*-^**. . . That except by the 
Menil^rs of this Councell, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheefes of 
Paetorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
Kngland, and the Chaplains, Eimdella shall 
not be wome by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns* Wives, except 
by such as the Governour shall permit." 
’^Madrat iMnding Otdns^ in WMtTy 
iii. 438. 

1680.— “To Verona (the (Company's Chief 
Merchant)’s adopted son was given the name 
of Muddoo Verona, and a Bundell to be 
carried over him, in respect to the m&tnoxy 
of Verona, eleven cannon lieing 6red, that 
the Towne and Country might take notice 
of the honour done them. — St. Geo. 
Oonm. In yolfg and Kxtu. Xo. II. p. l.'i. 

1716. — “All such as serve under the 
Honourable C'ompany and the English 
Inhabitants, deserted their Employs; such 
as (>x>ks. Water hearers, (,V>lie8, Palankeen' 
lioys, Boundel men. . . ."—In WMer^ 
ii. 230. 

1726.'--“ Whenever the magnates go on a 
journey they go not without a considenihlo 
train, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
blowers, and Bondel beurehs, who keep them | 
fn^m the Sun with a Eondel (whitm is a 
kind of little round sun.'shado). "—ra^^nfyw, 
Chttr. 54. 

,, “Their Priests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They also 
carry a rondel, or jiarasol, of a TallipU isec 
TALIPOT) leaf. . . ^-Ibid, v. {Vciflvn), 
408. 

1754.— “Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the E. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
oven to hire a Koundebboy, whoso busing 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with hifl Boimdnl or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
upon tills last order coming over, altered 
Uie form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
stpiare, called it a Stjuaridd instead of a 
AOUndalf and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it." — /»», *21. 

1786.— “He (Clive) enforced the Sump- 
tuary laws by levere penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of these yovmg 
gentlemen should be allowed even to have 
a lOVUldeLboy. whose bustneea is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his ronadal 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun.**— 
Carraceiolit u 288. This ignoble writer has 
evidently copied from tves» and applied the 
(iminilyt no doubt) to CUve. 

BOWAHNAB, b. Hind, from! 
Fwn, yvHMtnca. from nml, Agoing.’ A 


. . tbrt tiw jAaJl 

eany on ihoSr imdo . . . frm irm «U 

duties . . . excepting tiie artidh of salt» 

. . . on which a duty is to be levied on the 
Bowtaa or Houghly market-price. . . 

Letter from, Courts in Kerriif, vim t^f Hengel, 
App. 127.] 

BOWOE, 8. Hind, rausy row, rauns, 
A Himalayan tree which supplies ei- 
cellent straiglit and strong alpenatocks 
and walking-sticks, Coloneaster badUamy 
Wall., also C. acwminaia (N.O. Rosa^ 
cede). [See Watt, Econ. THdi ii. 581.] 

1838.— “We descended into the Shudt 
and I was amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing np the 
centre of the brawling mountam stream, 
aided by my long paJidei polo of rOttl wood." 
— VVanderht^i oj a Filgriniy ii. 241 ; [also 
i. 112]. 

BOWNEB .s. 

a. A faii8.se- bray e, i.e. a subsidiary 
enceinte surrounding a fortified place 
on the outside of the proper wall and 
on the edge of the ditch ; Hind, raonh 
The word is not in rihakespear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon. But it occurs often 
in the narratives of Anglo-TndiHii siege 
operations. The origin of the word is 
ooscure. [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 
nlndhmly ‘ to enclose as with a hedge,* 
and day.s: “Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the wal'd raunu for in his 
E. E. Did. he translates fauase-braye 
by dhuiy mattl kd pushtah; which also 
shows that he had no definite idea of 
wliat a fausse-braye wns, dhm meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort.” Dr. 
Grierson suggests Hind, ramandy 'a 
park/ of which the fern., i.e. dimiiin- 
live, would be rtmeiui or rdmi; or 
tiossibly the word may come from 
Hind, rev, Skt. rentty 'sand,* meaning 
“an entrenchment of sand,”] 

1799.— “On the 20th I ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) because the 
guns could not Mr on the rounte."— 
5<w. SHnner*f Mil. MemmrSy i. 172. J. B. 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, pareutheticaUy 
interprets rouHre bore as * cotinieracarp * ; 
but that is nonsense, as well as incorrect 

[1803.— Writing of Hathras, “ Benay wall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds uie fort"— Ir. Tkoniy Mm. qf 
the H ar ta IndiOy p. 400.] 

1805.— In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
[Skdeh cf the Bms, <^e., oftn* Hegular Gorm 
in tfte iSenace vf the Native Priitm fndtn) 
we find a plan of the attack of Alig^, in 
which is marked “Lower Fort oeBMIliiy, 
wellsupplied with grapit** and again, **Low«r 
Fbrt, Biiuiyorlhnsaehraya,** 
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SUBBSE. 


[1819.—** . . . thej SAW tliA aaoewlty ot 
oovoring the foot of the waH from en 
enemy's firei end fmaed a defence Bimfiar 
to onr fauase-hraye, whioh they call Balnae." 
’^FUzelarenee, JmtnuU of a JtaiUe to JBngtand, 
p. 245 ; also see 110.] 

b. This word also occurs as repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-vjet-nt, or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-iwf-ni, ‘red-leaf/ 
the technicid name of the standard 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Xlowered-silTer. 

1796.— **Bouni or fine silver, Ummera- 
px>ia currency." — NoAficaJtion in Seton^Karr^ 

1800.— ** The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver current in different parts of the 
empire ; at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
per cent. ; at Ummerapoo^ pure, or what 
is called flowered silver, is most common ; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are as follows : 

** Bounl, or pure silver. 

*Rounilca^ 5 per cent, of alloy." 


/SyTmSi 327. 

BOWTER s. A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, rdoti, 

[1818.—**. . * the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, generally 
possess a dwellii^ of somewhat more com- 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickness, closed 
at one end, and having a fiap to keep out 
the wind and rain at the opimsite one: 
these are dignified with the name of motees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to our 
ideas of a tent."— BroiigrAfoa, Letterij ed. 
Cofutabie, p. 20. 

[1875.— ** For the servants 1 had a good 
rantiof thick lined cloth."— if iTam, Abode 
iff Snow, 90.] 

BOTy s. A Common mode of writ- 
ing the title rdi (see BAJA) ; which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Rammohun Boy. 

BOZA, a. Ar. ratedo, Hind, rauza. 
Properly a garden ; among the Arabs 
flqpecialjy flie rau^ oi the great 
mosque at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such maosolea as the Taj 
(^erally called by the natives the 
Taj-ranua); and the mausoleum built 
by Aurdi4^ noer AurungAbfid. 

1818.—**. . . the yott, a iMune for the 
maascrikua^ but fempijiog sooieihiBg eaintly 
er Muctifled."— Or. Mom, iv. 41; 
(2ttaea.ii. mi 


B€MSTE» s. Hind. rofOi and rMi; 
a coverlet quilted with cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in HinoT with the Ar. letter mM: 
and F. Johnson gives a Persian word 
so ^It as meaniM * a cover for the 
head in winter.* Ine kindred mean- 
ing of 7nirzdi is apt to suggest a con- 
nection between the two. hut this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespearis suggestion that it is 
a corruption of an weged Skt. ranjika, 

* cloth.* [Platts gives the same ex- 
planation, adding ** probably through 
Pers. razdH, from razidan, ‘to dye.^*] 
The most probable suggestion perhaps 
is that razdl was a word taken from 
the name of some person called J2a^ 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; as in the case of Sveneety 
IVellinpUms, &c. A somewhat oWure 
quotation from the Pers. Diet, tolled 
ikdidt-i-Ajam, extracted by Viillers 
(s.v.), seems to corroborate the sim- 
gestion of a peraorial origin of the 
word. 

1784, — ** I have this morning . . . received 
a letter from the Prince addressed to you, 
with a present of a resy and a shawl hand- 
kerchief."— Warren Haetivga to his Wifi, in 
Busteed, Echoes of Old OnievUa, 195. 

1834. — ** I arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 
was u small Brahroiny cow, clothed in a 
wadded raaai, and lying i^n a carpet."— 
Afew. of Col, Mountain, i35. 

1857. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Masbad and Kborasan) ** from 

J ezd. . . Trade Report, App. 

Uviii. 

1867.—** I had brought with me a soft 
quilted reial to sleep on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistm 
under my bead, I lay and thought long and 
d^ply upon my line of action on tha 
morrow."— Leiein, A Fly on the 
Wheel, 301. 

BHBBEE, 8. At. roML * the Spring.’ 
In India applied to tne crops, or 
harvest of tne crop& which are sown 
after the rains ana reaped in the 
following spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheat, barl^, 
linseed, tobacco, onions, eaxrots ana 
turnips, &c. (See SHUBBEEP.) 

I [1765.—**. . . we h ave gr anted them the 
l>ewannee(see]>£WAIIlm of the pr ov inc es 
ol Bengal, Bahar, and Orisau Iroai the 
beginfdng of the Famul Bumf of the 
Bengal year J172. « . JF^SmuiSa yf. ABM 



RUBLE. 


m 


Ruii-josswr. 


It wMia tha moaUKiC l)f«y«mlMr, 

. t the niiw c loaed aarlj, Mtpttion te 
tMorted to tor prodnoiiitt the youiu toMim 
crope.”— Ont/toiMM Onterly, 1^.] 

Birras. Buss. The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to 3r. 1^. ; [in IflOl 
about 2s. l^d]. It was originally a 
silver ingot; see first quotation and 
note below. 

1559. — ** Vix centum annos vtuntur moneta 
argentea, praesertim apud illoe cuoa. Initio 
eum argentum in provinciam inferebatur, 
fundebantur portiunculae oblongae argon* 
teae, eino imagine et scriptura, aeatimatione 
Tniua mbli, quarum nulla nunc apparet.*** 
fferberstein. in Rerum MoBOwiL AtLCUfires^ 
Franeof. 1600, p. 42. 

1591. — **ThLi penaltie or mulct is 20 
dingoes (see TANOA) or pence upon evei^ 
rabble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 
• . . Heo (the Emperor) hath besides for 
every name conteyned in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five alieenE^ an aJteon 
5 pence sterling or thereabouts ." — TretUur 
cf tk*i Human Commonicealtkt by Dr, Gifes 
Pi*‘tcher, Hak. Soc. .51. 

c. 1654>6. — ** Dog dollars they (the 
Russians) are not acquainted with, these 
being attended with lass . . . their own 
<ftn4rjtbey call RoablM.^—'ATacoiw, E.T. 
by Bal/ciir, i. 280. 

[EUPFUOUB, 8. P.-H. rafi^ar, 
Pers. raf&y ‘darning,’ The nioaern 
rafilgar in Indian cities is a workman 
who repairs rents and holes in Kash- 
mir shawls and other woollen fabrics. 
Such workmen were regularly em- 
pWed in the cloth factories of the 
E.L Co., to examine the manufactured 
cloths and remove petty defects in the 
weaving. 

1750. — On inspecting the Dacca goods, 
we found the deerbettie.<i (see PIEGE- 
QOOD8) very muoh frayed and vei^ badly 
raflla-glto'd or jmned."— Letter to 
JBJ. Co., Feb. 25, India Office MSS. 


1861. - « 


ate ‘danuN% idbo 


* These Insots were called mum. Ibn Batuta 
says: ** At one day's Journey Arom Ukak are the 
bills of the RQb, who are Christians ; they have 
red hair and blue eyes, they are ugly in feature and 
crafty In chatacter They have silver mines, and 
they bring from their oountiy MtaM, i.e. ingots 
of silver, with which they buy and sail in that 
country. The weight of eaCh ingot le five ounces." 

414. Pegol^l <c. 1840X speaking of the land- 
route to Oathay, says that on arriving at Cassai 
fic ITiamy of Maico Polo or Hacig-ehau-fh) ** you 
can dispose of the jo««i of silver that you have 
with yon . . . and you nay reckon the soemie 
to be worth 5 golden florins (see in CbOog, Ac., 
U.8S9^,Mh It would appear from Wasflf, quoted 
by Hammer Ser (Mdc^a Horde, 934X 

that gold iom also were oaUed ena or eaaia. 
t)m iwda ti itm called eft» ih Turinitan. 


repair the olotha Sit bare 

during bleachiim. They join broken tbreiile^ 
remove knoto from threada, 

Cation Maniifaeture qf Ikieea, 97.] 

BUM, 8. This is not an Indian word. 
The etyniolon^ is given by Wedgwood 
as from a suuig word of the 16th 
century, ronu for ‘good*; romtAnme^ 
^ood drink*; ana so, nwn. The 
English word has always with us a 
note of vnlmrity, but we may note 
here that Qorresio in his Italian 
vemion of the Ramayana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of R&va^ is bold 
enough to speak of its being j^rvaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwoc^ and bdellium, with 
rum and with sirop** (iiL 292). “ Mr. 
N. Darnell Davis put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which 
rives the only probable histo^ of it. 
It came from Barbados, where the 
planters first distilled it, somewhere 
between 1640 and 1645. A MS. ‘De- 
scription of Barbados,* in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1651, 
says: ‘The chief fudlii^ they make 
in the Island is RumbuUion^ alias KilL 
Divil^ and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liqour.’ G. Warren’s Detcription of 
Surinam^ 1661, shows the word in its 
present short term : ‘ Bum is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
. . . called KilUDevu in New England ! * 
* Bavibullton* is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a OTeat tumult^’ and may 
have l)een a£}pted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbados; at 
any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word rim, 
and the longer name rumboiriin^, 
which sailors give to their grog.” — 
Academy^ Sept. 5, 1885. 


BUM-JOHNHT, s. Two 

'ibed to 


distinct 

meanings are aacribea to this vulgar 
word, roth, we believe, obsolete. 

a. It was applied according . to 
Williamson, (F.M., i. 167) to a low 
class of native servants who plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtain employment from new-oomera. 
That author explains it as a corrup- 
tion uf Ramazat^ which he aUegee to 
be one of the commonest of Ifimmii • 
medan names. [The MsenMibny 
of Calcutta (Carey^ CM uhi 
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139) p^lMpe in the same way derived 
its name from one Mhr /dn.] 

1810. — Generally speaking, the present 
kmsBfts. who attach themselTes to the eap- 
tains of Sorcmean shipe, may without the 
least hasard of oontroversion, be oonsidered 
as nothing more or leas than EniiL-Joliiiiiiee 
*of a humr growth.* * — HVWtamam, K.JfcT., 
i. 191. 

b. Among soldiers and sailors, *a 
prostitute ’ ; from Hind, rumjanf, Skt. 
rdmd-janij pleasing woman,’ 
dancing-girl.’ 

[1799.~“. . . and the Bimjenia (Hindu 
danoii^ women) hare been all day dancing 
and singing before the idol."— Co/^rooib«, 
in Life, 153.] 

1814. — *' 1 lived near four years within a 
few miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the imaiJaiiBlas or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of Tuxuriotis super- 
atiti^o and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.” — Forbes, Or. Mrm. iii. 6 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 127]. 

[1816. — **But we must except that class 
of females called nvJaiinMa, or dancing- 
girls, who are attMhed to ^e temples/'— 
Amaiu: Joimud, ii. 875, quoting 
Twr to Madras and (Jhina.'] 


BUIINA, s. Hind, ramnd, Skt. 
ramana, * causing pleasure,’ a chase, 
or reserved hunting-ground. 


1760. — **Abdal Cbab Cawn murdered at 
the Bumaa in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hercaraba. . « — Van 

SAttojt, i. 63. 

1792. — *^The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his lunma (read 
nrmna), or park, about four miles from 
Poonab. . . . — <?. Mold, in Fwhss, Or. 
Ifm. [2Dd ed. ii. 82]. (1^ also Verses 

quoted under PAWJUisE.) 

BVNN (OF OUTOm, n.p. Hind. 
ran. This name, ajmlied to the singu- 
lar extent of sand-nat and salt-waste, 
often covered by high tides, or by 
land-iloods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Outck and the main- 
land, is a corruption of the Skt. irma 
or Iriflfa, 'a sait-swamp, a desert,’ [or 
of oroini^ wilderness’]. Tlie Bunn 
is first mentioned in the in 

which a tme indication is pven of 
this tract and its dangers^ 


c. A«0. 80-90.--**:Bat after pasring the 
Biatfans B. them Is aa^ar galph ninidng 
tothsacHb^ notaaslIy saaq, Whi^ is called 

the Great 

and the UMi. And these le an . aspaasa of 
llidBcW watar on both sldei^ imd swtft eon* 


tinual eddies extending far from the kmd.’'’ 
— Peripive, § 40. 

c. 1870.— ** The guides had maliolondy 
muled ihem into a puioe called the KfiMIl* 
ran. In this place all the land is impreg- 
nated with sal^ to a degree imposslra to 
describe/’ — Skoiu-i-Sirdj-A/if, in iEf/iof, iii. 
324. 

1583.— **Muza£far fled, and crossed the 
Ban, which is an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jessalmir. In some places the 
breadth of the water of the Baa is lOhM 
and 20 kos. He went into the country whieb 
they call Each, on the other side of the 
water.’*— T’ccimjtdi-i-Aitftari, Ibid. v. 440. 

c. 1590.— ** Between Cbalwaneb, Sircar 
AhmodalNid, Putten, and Surat, is a low 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, which is called 
Bun. Before the commencement of^ the 
l>eriodical rains, the sea swells and inun- 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season.” — Ayem, ed. Oladmkp 
1800, u. 71 ; [efl. Jarrett, ii. 249]. 

1849. — *'On the morning of 'the IMth I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m. in the 
Bunn of Sindh. 

. a boggie syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . .*’ 

Dry Leaves from Young Xgyptf 14. 

BUPEE, 8. Hind, rftipiya. frcmi 
Skt. rUvya, ‘wrought silver.’ Thu 
staudara coin of the Anglo-Indian 
monetary system, a.s it was of the 
Mahommedan Empire that preceded 
ours. It is commonly stated (as hy 
Wilson, ill hie article on this word, 
which contains much valuable and 
condensed informatioif) that the ro[>ee 
was introduced bv Sher Bhfih fin 1542). 
4nd this is, no doubt, formally true ; 
but it is certain that a coin substanti- 
ally identical vith tlie rupee, 
approximating to a standairi of 100 
Tutis (or 175 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient Hindu standard, had Wu 
.stnick by the Mahommedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 13th and 1 4th centuneeL 
and had formed an iiiijmitant part of 
their currenev. In fact, the capital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
lyaltimish (a.d. 1211-1236) to the ac- 
cession of Mahomiiied Tughlak (1325) 
were gold and silver piec^es, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 

g iber f 1*001 the statements of Ibn 
tuta and his conteni]Mraries that 
the gold coin, which the former gener^ 
ally calls timga and sometimes gM 
diBftr, was worth 10 of the silver eoin^ 
which, he calls A^,thtts indurntbig 
that the r^ion of goH |o imw 
value was, or had receny^jr Alf 
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10:1. MahoiiimedTii{^lakimio^ 
the ciinreiu^, iasuing gold pieces of 
$00 grs. end silver pieces of 140 grs. 
--en indic4tipn pitmbly of a great 
**d^reciatl^n of gold” (to use our 
modem language) consequent on the 
enomioas amount of gold hulllon ob- 
tained from the plunder of Western 
and Southern India. Some years 
later (1330) Mahommed developed hia 
notable scheme of a forced currency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens. 
This threw eveiy thing into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustaii^ed issues of ordinary coin 
were recommenced. From about this 
time the old standard of 175 grs. was 
readopted for gold, and w as maintained 
till the time 'of Sher Sh&h. But it 
does not appear that the old standard 
nus then resumed for silver. In the 
reign of Mahoinmed^s successor Feroz 
Shah, Mr. £. Thomas’s examples show 
the gv)ld coin of 175 grs. standard 
running ]>arallel with continued issues 
of a silver (or professedly silver) coin 
of 140 grs. ; ana this, speaking briefly, 
continued to be the case to the end of 
the Lodi dynasty (i.«. 1526). The 
coinage seems to have sunk into a state 
of great irregularity, not remedied by 
Baber (who struck ashrafU (see A8H- 
RAPEE) and dirham such as were 
itsad in Turkestan) or Humayun, but 
the reform of which was unaertaken 
by Sher Shah, os above mentioned. 

His silver coin of 175-178 grs, w^as 
tliat which popularly obtained the 
name of iHpiya^ which has continued 
to our day. The weight, indeed, of 
the coins so styled, never very accurate 
in native times, varied in different 
States, and the purity varied still 
more. The former never went very 
far on either side of 170 grs., but the 
quantity of pure silver contained in 
It sunk in some cases as low as 140 
grs., and even, in exceptional cases, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
conhiied to native States. Rupees 
were struck in Bomlmy at a very early 
date of the British occupation. Of 
these there are four ap^iuena in 
the Br. Mua^ The first bears ohe. 
*Thb Rvpss or Boubaim. 1677. 
Br AUTHORITY or Qharles th» 
Skcord; nre. Kino or Oeeat 
B ftmunB . Franoi . and , Ihsland .* 
VfU 167*8 gr. The fourth bears o6r. 
*Kor . 8oc . Ano . Inn . ori.* with a 


shield ; m. * A . Dbo . Pax .et. IpcM- 
RRirruif Mor . BoMRAt . ARokihli . 
Rmim*. A« 7V Weight 177*8 
Different Rupee* minted the Britm 
Oovemment were current in the three 
Presidencies^ and in the Ben^^ Pnsn* 
dency several were current; vix. the 
Sikka (see 81CCA) Rupee, which 
latterly weighed grs., and con- 
tained 176 grs. of pure silver; the 
FarruUMddf which latterly weighed 
180 grs.,* containii^ 165*215 of pure 
silver ; the Benares Rupee (up to 1819), 
which weighed 174*76 gra., and con- 
tained 168*885 of Dure silver. Besides 
these there was tne Chaldnl or ^ cur- 
rent^ rupee of account, in which the 
Company’s accounts were kep^ of 
which 116 were et^ual to 100 tUdcas. 
[“The hkarl or Company’s Arcot rup^ 
was coined at Calcutta, and was in 
value 3^ per cent, less than the Sikka 
rupee” (Beveridge^ Baharganj^ 99).] 
The Bombay Rupee vras adopts from 
that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
was 178*32 grs. ; iU pure silver 164*94. 
The Rupee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an en- 
tirely different character, see PAOOBA) 
was originally that of the Nawab ox 
the Caniatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot*) 
and was usually known as the Arcoi 
Rupee. We find its issues varyine 
from 171 to 177 grs. in weight, and 
from 160 to 170 of pure silver ; whilst 
in 1811 there took place an abnormal 
coinage, from Spaiiisti dollars, of ni|)ee$ 
w*ith a w'eight of 188 grs. and 169*20 
of pure silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 
perhaps from commerce between those 
places and the ‘ Coast,’ the Chittagong 
and Dacca currency (t.e. in the ex- 
treme east of Bengal) “formerly con- 
sisted of Arcot rup^ ; and they w'ere 
for some time coined expressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 


* The term Smaiti rupeeR, whieh irasof fyMucnt 
oocurreiice down to the Teformotlon and ttnraco- 
tinn of the Indton eoinsge In 1838, is CM yetf 
diiiloiilt to elucidate. The word ie properly isHtcd^ 
pt of Ar. «ma(l)L e year. Acooidlng to tlie oM 
practice in BenMl, coiti* detcrionted in vaitm, In 
comparUcm with Vkp rupee of eeeouni, When they 
paesra the third yeer of their currency, and these 
rupees were tenned Saavit or Sonant. But in 
3778, to put a atop to this ineonvetiieikee, Goveni- , 
ment ddeniiined that aU rupees coined in fUlutf' 
should bser the imjartaiioii of the ISthamor year 
ofSIkIh Ala»(Ute1il[Qittltlumni|n^^ Aodltt 
all later usee of the tenn Sfosaiaiobh 

equivalent la value to Uie VhciukhMa or 
the modem “Oompanire Rupee** f«hidh enm of 
the same slaodeid^ 
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Dacca Mints. ^ (jPrtMp, U$rful i 
TM$g, ed. by X. Thmai^ 84.f 

These examples will pve some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
afford to it m such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under Regulation YU. 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest 
of India. The Susca was abolished 
as a coin by Act XIII. of 1836 ; and 
the universsd rupee of British territory 
has since been the “ Company's Rupee,” 
as it was long called, of 180 gra. weight 
and 165 pure silver, representing there- 
fore in fact the Farrukhdbdd Rupee. 

1610. — “This armie consiaied of 100,000 
hone at the least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Elephants; so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lease 
than fine or mxe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
fiment for them; a Musaoeka (see HIJ8- 
BDCK) of water being sold for a Bunla, 
and yet not enough to be had.” — 
in Purcha$f i« 427. 

[1615.— “Bonpias Jangeni {JakdngiH) of 
100 which goetb four for five ordinary 
roupies of 80 pimt called CatiovMt (see 
KuZEANlf A), and we value them at 2# . 4d. 
pmr meoe : Cecaut (see 81CCA) of Amadavrs 
whm goeth for 86 nisaj; CkalleiuMa of Agra, 
which ffoeth for 8o piioi.” — F^ker^ LtUen, 
iii. 87.J 

1616.—“ Bu|xlas monbtae genus est, qua- 
rum singulM xzvi aasibus gallicis aut 
ciimter aequivalent.”-Varnc, iii. 83. 

„ “. . . As for his Government of 

Batim onely, be gave the King eleven Leckes 
«f EupiM (the BupiA is two shillings, two- 
penoe staling) . . . wherein he had Regall 
Authoritie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by the 
yeare.**— i%r T. Roe, in Purc^, i. 548; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 230, with some differences of 
leading], 

„ “They call the peeces of money 
leopeCi, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepeqee, and the best two shillings and 
|diH^|^ee staling.”— fVry, in Pureha$, 

I **This money, consisting of the 
twoHmiUing pieoec of thie oounta called 
BoopeM^lbta, Astai, iv. 220.] 

1648.--^* Bedusi^ the Bcpie to four and 
iirenty Bo8^ 8tiiyvere.’*-^Faa Twist, id, 

1653i— “Bed8|8eitvnemlkioyedee Indes 
4e la valeur delRi.” (s^ anw).*-Z>e la Bsml- 
ed. 1657* p. 356. 


0 . 1666.—“ And for a BeWT (in Bengal) 
whioh is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Dubks, 
JSsmier, B.T. p. 140 ; [ed. 

1678.— “The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined coppw Rupees.** — 07. 

1677.— We do, by these Presents . . . 
give and grant unto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Autnority ... to stamp and omu . . . 
Monies, to m called and Known by the 
Name or Names of Bupeee, Pices, and 
Bndgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Namee , . .” — Leden Patent of CharUt JI. 
In Ckarien of Ike EJ, Co,, p. 111. 

1771.-—“ We fear the worst however ; that 
is, that the Government are about to inter- 
fere with the Compaiw in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that Imppens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the King's Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready enough 
to grasp at the Bupaas whenever they fml 
wimin their Reach.” — MS, Letter of James 
Rmn^U, March 31. 

BU8BUD, s. Pers. rosod. The 
]>roviaions of grain, forage, and other 
necessaries got ready by the local 
officers at the camping ^ound of a 
military force or official cortege. The 
vernacular word has some otbev 
technical meanings (see Wilton\ but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

[c. 1640-50 .— BamuL (See under TANA. ) 

BUT, s. Hind, rath, ‘a chariot.* 
Now ajpplied to a native carriage 
drawn oy a pony, or oxen, and ui^d 
by women on a journey. Also applied 
to the car in which idols are carried 
forth on festival days. [See BOOK.] 

[1810-17.— “Tippoo’s Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
the rut, (a temple of carved wood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in procession on public 
occaaiona, and requiring many thousand 
persons to effect its movement).”— IVilht 
Sketches, Madras reprint, ii# 281. 

[1813.— ** In this camp haCkariaA and 
rutlu^ as they are called when they have 
fouTwheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
and are used, almost exclusively, by the 
Bases, the Naoh girls, and the banken.*'— 
Broughioa, loum, ed. 1802, p. 117.] 

1820.— “Ibis being the ease 1 took the 
liberty ol taking the rut and hone to camp 
M propeny.”^irm. <tf John SfUpp^ 

BUREE,BBRBB»8. HiBd.niteiL 
mfl, Ski. roMAd, from roABs ^red.’ 
The seed of a Ittguminoita ereqper 
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{Ahrtu preoa^ofttMy L.) aom^times called 
country liquorice— a pretty scarlet pea 
witli a buusk spot— used from time 
immemorial in India* as a goldamith's 
weight, and known in £igland as 
^Crab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas um shown 
that the ancient ralti may be taken as 
equal to 1*75 grs. Troy {Numimata 
Orientalia. New ed., Pt. I. pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomases contains 
interesting inforiuation regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Mami (viii. 132) : The ! 
very small mote which may be dis- 
cerned in a sunbeam passing through 
a lattice is the first of quantities, and 
men call it a trasaremi, 133. Eight 
of these tfasarenus are supposed equal 
in weight to one minute poppv-seed 
{likhvd\ three of those se^s are 
equal to one black mustard - seed 
(raja - and three of these 

last to a wnite mustard-seed (jgaura- 
Mrshapa). 134, Six white mustard- 
seeds are equal to a middle-sized 
barley-corn [yava\ three such barley- 
corns to one kruihnala (or raktikaX 
fiye krithnaUu of gold are one mdska^ 
and sixteen such mdshas one^summa” 
dtc. (ibid, p. 13). In the Ain, Abul 
Fazl calls the ratti turkh, which is a 
translation (Pers. for * red ’). In Persia 
the seed is called chaihm-i-khni’tUf 
‘Cock’s eye* (see Blcchmann^s E.T., i. 
16 n., and Jarrett, ii. 364). Further 
notices of the rati used as*a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W. Elliot’s Goint of Madras 49). 
Sir Walter’s experience is that tne rail 
of the gem-dealers is a double rati, 
and an approximation to the manjddi 
KANaEUN). This accounts for 
Tavernier’s valuation at 3j grs. 
[Mr. Ball gives the weight at 2 66 Troy 
grs. (Tavsrtiierj ii. 448) j 

0 . 1676.— ** At the mine of *So«me//)ovr in 
BtMola, they weigh by Bail’s, and the 
Ban is seven eighths of a Carat, or three 
ffrains and a half.”— PawmtVr, 1S.T. ii. 140 ; 
fed. BaU, ii. 89]. 

BTOTi s. Ar. m’iyof, from m’d, ‘ to 
pa^ure,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, ‘a herd at pasture* ; 
but then ‘sul^ects’ (collectively). It 
is by natives used for ‘a subject’ in 
India, but its specific Axmlo-Indian 
implication is to ‘a tenant of the soil ’ ; 
an individuid occupying land as a 


farmer or cultivator. In Turk^ the 
word, in the form ravya^ is appliira to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the oonsemtum, 
but pay a poll-tax in lieu, the Kkanlfj^ 
or Jwya (see JEZ7A). 

iJljW.— “ Blati orclownes.” (See under 

1776. — “ For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment . . . and the 
Byota were nourished with piety and 
moK^ity.”— J/oMed, GerUoo Codf, 41. 

1789. - 

** To him in a body the Byota complain’d 

That their houses were burnt, ana their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

The Letters if Simphin the Second, Ac. 11. 

1790. —“ A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
a husbandman.”— in Life, 42. 

1809.— “The ryots were all at work in 
their fields.”— Aom Valeniia, ii. 127. 

1813.- 

“ And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate. 

To snatch the Bayahs from their fate.” 

Bytvn, Bride of Ahydos, 

1820.— “An acquaintance with the cua- 
toma of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
the rayets, the various tenures . . . the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucan 
(see BOWCAB) resfwcting loans and ad- 
vances ... is essential to a judge ,” — Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, ii. 17. 

1870. — “Byotisaword which is much . . , 
misused. It is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means * protected 
one,’ ‘subject,’ *a commoner,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘ Races ’ or ‘ noble.’ In 
a native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.” — 
Systems of Lard Tenure (Oobden Club), 166. 

The title of a newspaper, in Eimlish 
hvt of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, corre- 
siHinds to what is here said ; it is Rases 
and Baiyat. 

1877.— '‘The ffroat financial distinetkm 
between the followers of Islam . . . and 
the rayahs or infidel subjects of the 
was the payment of haratek or oapitatioia 
tax.”— Fin/ay, H, qf Greece, v. 22 (ed. 1877)4 

1884,—“ Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . seised on the greater put 
of the most fertile lands. Bence they 
formed the landlord class of Greeoe ; u^ifist 
the Bayahs, as the Turks style th^ non- 
Mussulman snbjeets, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the wrisyw 
system.'* — Murrafs Ba/sdbosh fir Orssee 
(by A. P. Yule), p. 54. 
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. BTOTWABBT^ adj. A teehni- 
eality of modem coinage. Hind, from 
Pers. raHmtwdr^ foniiw from the pre- 
ceding. The ryotvxtrry system is that 
under which the settlement for land 
revenue is made directly bv the Qoyern- 
inent • agency witli eaen individual 
cultivator holding land, not with the 
villi^ coinnminty, nor with any 
middleman or landlord, payment being 
also received directly from every such 
individual. It is the system wliich 
chietly prevails in the Madras Presi- 
dency ; and was elaborated there in 
its present form mainly by Sir T. 
Muiiro. 

1824 . — ** It has been objected to the 
ryotwixi system that it produces unequal 
aasessment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges: but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misapprehension of ita 
nature.*' — MinnUs^ Ac., of Sir T. Munro^ 
i. 265. We may observe that the spelling 
here is not Munro’s. The Editor, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (see 
Preface, p. x.l ; and we see in Olrig*» Lift 
(iii. 355) that Munro wrote *Rayetirar.* 


s 


SABAIO, QABAIO, &c., n.p. The 
name generally given bv the Portu- 
guese writers" to the iiahomiuedan 
prince who was in iK>ssession of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who 
had lived much there. He was in fact 
that one of the captains of the Bah- 
nianf kingdom of the Deccan who, in 
the .division that took place on the 
decay of the dynasty towards the 
end of the 15th century, became the 
founder of the 'Adil Shahl family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
to the end of the following century 
(see IBALCAN). Hi.^ real name was 
AIkIuI MiizaHar Yusuf, with the sur- 
name Hohdi or Satdl, There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in- 
telligent statement^ of I>e Barros (II. 
V. 2) that he liad this name from being 
a native of iklvd in Persia (see Bombay 
GazdUer^ xxiii. 40^ Garcia de Orta 
does not %eem to Save been aware of 
this history, and he derives the name 
from (see^ below), apparently a 

mere guesA tSc^h not an uimatural 
erne, l(r..Bircb’ssamim(AI&ejfaef^^ 
JL 02), with t}iese two old and obviotis 


sources of suggestion before him, that 
word may possibly be connected 
with Arabic, a soldier,” is ouite 

inadmissible (nor is oipBA Awic). 
[On this* word Mr. Whiteway writes ; 
*^In his explanation of this word Sir 
H. Yule has been misled by Banos. 
Couto (Dec. iv. Bk.. 10 ch. 4) is con- 
clusive, Avhere be says : ‘This (Jufo 
extended the limits of his nile as far 
as he could till he went in mrson to 
conquer the island of Goa, \'^mich was 
a valuable possession for its income, 
and was in nossession of a lord ol 
Canara, called SamVy a vassfil of the 
King of Canaro, wdio then had his 
lieaaquarters at what we call Old Coa. 
... As there was much jungle here, 
Samy^ the lord of Goa, had certain 
houses where he stayed for huntmg. 

. . . These houses still preserve the 
memory of the Hindu t^ivay^ as they 
are called the Savayo’s house, where 
for many yeara the Governors of India 
lived. As our Jewto de Barros could 
not get true information of these 
thin^, he confounded the name of 
the Hindu Sarny with that of f«/o 
(? Yusuf) Adil Shah, saying in the 
5th Book of his 2nd Decade tnat w hen 
we went to India a MiK>r called Soay 
was lord of Goa, that we ordinarily 
called him Sabayo, and that he was 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, n:id native of the city of 
SatCG. At this his s<;ns laughed 
heartily when we read it to tneiii, 
saying "that their father w'as anything 
but a Turk, and his name anything 
but Cufo.’ This jpassage maxes it 
clear that the origin of the word is 
the Hindu title Hind. Katcrfi, 

* having the excess of a fourth,’ *a 
qiuirter better than other people,* 
wbidi is one of the titles of the 
Maharaja of Jaypiir. To show that it 
WHS more or less well known, I may 
point to the little State of Sunda, 
whicli lay close to Goa on the S.E.^ 
of which the RMa was of the Vijaya- 
nagar family. This little State became 
independent after the destructkon of 
Viiayanagar, and remained in existence 
till absorbed by Tippoo Sultan. In 
this State StwtR was a common 
honorific of the ruling family. At 
the same time Barros was not alone 
in calling Adil ShAh the ftsMo (see 
Alhoquerquo^ Oarttu, p. 24), where the 
name occurs. The xniaMie ^ Itaving 
been made, everyone oecepM 
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There ie e stoiTi rekied «s tm- 
Kiueetionable by firithto, that the 
8abaio was in reality a aon of the 
Turkish Snltan Murid (or 

* Aiunrath ') 11.^ who was saved from 
murder at hia father’s death, and 
placed in the hands of lnifid-ud>d!n, 
a Persian merchant of Sava, by whom 
he was broiiglit up. In hia youth he 
sought his fortune in India^ and being 
sold as a slave, and going through a 
succession of adventures, reached his 
high position in the Deccan {Briggit, 
FirufUOy iii. 7-8). 

1510.—** But when Afonso Dalboquerque 
took Goa, it would be about 40 yean more 
or le»9 since the ^baio had taken tt from 
the Hindoos.'* — IkUborptert^ufy ii. 96. 

,, ^*In this island (Goa called Ooga) 
there is a fortress near^ the sea, walleo 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a CAptain oalM Blavaiu, who has 
400 Mamelukes, he himself being also a 
Mameluke. . . . Viw-^Arwa, 116. 

1516.— ** Going further along the coast 
there is a very beautiful liver, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands the city 
of Goa belong!^ to Daovem (Deccan), and 
it was a tirinoipelity or itself with other 
districts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there was a great Lord, as vassal of the 
said King (of Deccan) called Sabayo. who 
being a good soldier, well mannered and 
experienced in war, this lordship of Goa 
was bestowed upon him, that he might con- 
tinually make war on the King of Narsinga, 
AS he did until his death. Aud then he left 
this city to his son ^baym Hydal^aa. . . 

— fiirmw, Lisbon ed. 28/ . 

1563.— “0. . . . And returning to our 
subject, os Adel in Persian means * justice,' 
they called the prince of these tenitoric.s 
Adelham, as it were * liord of Justice.' 

R, A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell me also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio I 

**0. Some have told me that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name; but 1 oftei^vards came to 
know that in fact mibo in Arabic means 
Mord.’ . . -OarciOt f. 36. 


SABLE-FISH. SeeHOSA. 

SADBAS, SADBASPATijf, u p. 

This uameof a place 42 lU. south of 
Madras, 'the seat of an old Dutch 
factory, was probably shaped into the 
usuarform lu a sort of conformity 
with Madras or MadroMatam. The 
correct name is Sadurst, but it is 
..soioetimes made into Sadrafig- and 
[The Madra* 'Gloss, 
gives Tam. Bha(kumngappasanmi\ Skt 


mililaiT amtA 
infantry, cavalry, etohants ana ewtt;^ 
Fr^rer (p. 28) calls it. 
which is probably a mispri^ , for 
ScmdrasUipciam, 


1672.—“ Prom Tirepoplier you ooms . * . 
to Sadraapatam, where our people have a 
Factory.”— BaZdortis, 152. 

1726.—“ The name of the place is properly 
Badraiyapatam ; but for short it is also 
called Sanrampatam, and most oommonly 
Sadraspatam. Tu the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and In Persiau 
it means 'thousand troubles' or the Shah* 
board which we call chess.*' — Ka/eiifc/fi, 
Chor<nnandei, 11. The curious explanatiofi 
of JShairanj or * chess, 'as 'a thousand 
troubles,* is no doubt some popular etymo- 
logy; such as P. tad-ranj, *a buimred 
gnafs.* The word is really of Sanskrit 
origin, from Chaiurangan, literally, 'quad- 
ripartite'; the four .constituent jparts of 
an army, vis. horse, foot, chariots and 
elephants. 

[1727.— “Badaraat, or BadarasaPitam.” 
(See under LONG-CLOTH.)] 

c. 1780.— “ J'avois pons^ que Sadnui au- 
roit le lieu oh devnient finir mes con- 
trariety ct mes courses."— i/aq/aer, i. 141. 

„ “'Non, je ne suis point Anglois/ 
m*yriai>ie avec indignation et transport; 
'je suis un HoIIandois de Sadriiigapat- 
ttam.’*’— 191. 

1781.— “The chief officer of the French 
now despatched a summons to the English 
commandaut of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist . . . evacuated the fort, and 
proceeded by sea in boats to Sudmilg 
ruttun.”— //. of Hydur Naik, 447. 


SAFFLOWEB, s. The flowers of 
tJie annual Caiihamm tinctm%Uy L. 
(N.O. Composftae% a consideiuble 
article of export from India for use 
of a red dye, and sometimes, from dm 
resemblance of the dried flowers to 
saffron, termed ‘bastard saffron.’ The 
colouring matter of safflower is the 
basis of rouge. The name is a curimta 
modification of words by the ^striving 
after meaning.’ For it points, in tbe 
first half of the name, to the analogy 
with saffron, and in the second hut, 
to the object of trade >>eing a flower. 
But neither OTie nor the other of thei^ 
meanings forms any real element In 
the w'ord. Hafflower appears to ha an 
eventual corniption ot the Atnbie , 
name of the thing, Thkwofd. 

we And in medieval*' trade-listo 
ill Pegolotti) to take various foriii$ 
such as asJroU, wMbrtf 

saffiore; 11*001 t^ mb of wn^ tli^: 
transition to mfibwsr is lUatitiah : 
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the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called OtiKUMhaHukmu^ 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hatfor. Another Arabic name for this 
article is ^rfun^ which we presume 
to be the origin of the TOtanist’s 
carihamut. In Hind, it is called 
hmtmNui or kusum, Bretschneider 
remarks that though the two plants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblance, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese. 

0. 120Q. . Abu Hani/a, 
This plant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeiitt. There are two kinds, cullaTated 
and wild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
tile seeds of which are called al-kurfum .** — 
Jhn SaUkarf ii. 196. 

c. 1343. — *'AffliOre ▼uol esser fresco, e 
ascintto, e colorito rasao in colore di buon 
safferano, e non aiallo, e chiaro a niodu di 
femmlnetla di safferano, e che non sia traa- 
andato, che quando h vecchio e trasandato si 
spolTerifiEa, e fae vermini.**<— 372. 

1612. — *'Tbe two Indian ships aforesaid 
did discharge these goods following . . . 
OOCfur, which is a red die, great quantities* 
— Oapi, i$aru, in Purchtu^ i. 347. 

[1667-8.—**. . . madden sallldwer, argoll, 
ca^renm. . . — lAnt oj Goods import^, in 

Birdwoodf Report on Old Records^ 7d.] 

1810. — **Le safran bhtard ou oarthaine, 
nomind dans le commerce mafranoT^ est 
M^ld par ies Arabes . . . osfctir ou . . . 
Rortom,. Soirant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom ddsigne la plante; et le second, ses 
mines.*— oeSacy, Note on Abdallatif^ 
p. 123. 

1813.— ** Safflower (Cussom, Hind., As- 
four Arab.) is the flower of an annual plant, 
the Carthamus tinctoriuSt growing in Mugal 
and other parts of India, which when well- 
cored is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by the eye, though it has nothing of 
its smeU or taste.'*— ii. 238. 


BAFFBON, s. Arab, zafardn. The 
true saffron {Orocm saitmis, L.) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
turmeric^ which the Portuguese called 
da terra ([‘country saffron.’) 
l%e Hind, name is haidf, or in the 
Deccan ludady [Skt. hartdra, hariy 
‘green, jeUoar H. Qarcia de Orta calls 
it eroco Indweoy ‘Indian saffron.’ 
Indeed, Dozy diows that the Arab. 
hwfkwm for turmeric (whence the bot; 
Lat. turetma) is probably taken, from 
l lilie Qr^k upbuos or obL %pbim. 


Moodeen Sherif says that kurkum is 
applied to saffron in many Persian 
ana other writers. 


o. 1200.— **The Persiaiis call this root of- 
ffardj and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
al^ICurhtmt and al-Kurkum is Safflnm. 
They call these plants Saflkon because they 
dye yellow in the same way os Saffron 
does." — Ibn BaUkar, ii. 370. 

1563.— **i2. Since there is nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us s|>eak of what 
we call ‘country saBroB.' 

** 0. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exjported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (Oca) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e. in Oananor and 
Calecut. The Oanarins call the root alad ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more pro|>er]y call it 
wanqaltt and the Malays cunhet ; the 
Peruans, darzardf which is as much as to 
say * yellow - wood.* The Arabs call it 
habd; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Penda, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except what 
comes from India.'* — Garcia^ f. 78i*. Further 
'on he identihes it with curcuma. 

1726.— “Curcuma, or Indian 8aflh>n.**— 
Valentijn, Chor, 42. 


8AGAB-PE8HA, s. Clamp-fol- 
lowers, or the body of servants in a 
private establishment. The word, 
though usually pronounced in vtilgar 
Hind, as written above, is Pers. 
shdgird-ppjdia (Hu shdgirdy ‘a disciple, 
a servant,’ and peshay * business ’). 

[1767.— ‘Saggar D6p«uah-i>ay. . . .*’— 
In 513.] 

BAQOy s. From Malay sdga. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular genus 
of palm, especially Metror^Um taeve. 
Mart., and M. Rumphiiy Willd., founa 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is proper soil. They are most 
abundant In the eastern part of the 
region indicated, includinc the Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, whicn prolmbly 
formed the original habitat ; and in 
these they supply the sole bread of the 
natives. In the remaining parts of the 
Archipelago, is the only oi 
certain wild triW^ or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) hy the poor only, or pre- 
pared (as at Singapore, Ac.) for e^fMrt. 
There are suppoa^ to be five species 
producing the article. 

1298.--** They have a kind of trees that 
prodttoe Hour, and eseeUent 6oar it is leir 
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food. Th6M trMs m wny tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and ionde the 
bark Uiot are crammed with flour. 

Poio, Bk. iii. ch. zf. 

1830.-*** But ae for the trees which pro* 
dace flour, tis after this fashion. . . . And 
the remit is the beet pasta in the world, 
from which they make whatever they choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent bread, of which 
1, Friar Odoric, have eaten."— -i^V. Odoric, 
in Cathay, &c., 82. 

1522. — ** Their bread (in Jidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
They take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call aagu. 
They make proviriou of this bread for their 
sea voyages."— Peyc/rf to, Hak. Soc. p. 136. 
This is a bad description, and seems to 
refer to the Bagwire, not the true sago-tree. 

1552. — “There are also other trees which 
are called migiui, from the pith of which 
bread is made."— CosfanAeda, vi. 24. 

1553. — ** Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, ail the ]>eople of the 
Islw of Maluco eat a certain food which 
th^ call SagoiBL, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark." — Barros, 111, v. 5. 

1579. — “ . . . and a Kind of meale which 
they call SlgO, made of the topMs of 
certains trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but melts away like sugar." — 
thukfU Vinfage^ Hak. Soo. p. 142. 

,, Also in a list of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the Natumll lianguage of laua " ; “ 8jWty 
bread of the Coiintroy, ' — HakL iv. 246. 

c. 1690.— ** Primo SajgOf gonuina, Malaice 
Saga, Hive Laj^Ui turn, h.e. vera Sagu .** — 
Rumphiust i. 75. (We cannot make out the 
language of (a/n<i tutii.) 

1727.—** And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Sagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and driM in the Sun." — A. HamiHon, 
ii. 93 ; [ed. 1744]. 

SAOWIBE, s. A name applied 
often in l)ook.s, and, formerly at least, 
in the colloquial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Ctomuti 
palm or Arenga mixharifera^ Labill., 
which abouiwis in the Ind. Arclii- 
pelago, and is of great importance in 
its ratal economy. The name is Port. 
m^ueira (analo^us to palmeira\ in 
Span, of the Indies sagurem^ and no 
doubt is taken from as Uie tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
a^rds a sago m inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q^v.V. 
and which in former days also afforded 
alidoet ell the sugar used by natives in 


tbe islands. An exedlent cordage is 
made from a substance resembliag 
black horse-hair, which is found be- 
tween the trunk and the fronds, and 
this is the gomnti of the Midays, 
which furnished one oi the old specifln 
names (Borauus Loureiro). 

There is also found in a like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens ani made, as ww as 
arrows for the blow-pip^ or Sumpitan 
(see SABSATANE). seeds have 

been made into a confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope abounds in a 
poisonous jnice — ^usea in the borliarian 
wars of the natives — to which the 
Dutch gave the appropriate name 
of ‘hell- water *** (Omufur^ Due, Diet, 
p. 145). The term mgteire is sometimes 
applied to the toddy or palm- wine, as 
will be seen below. 

1515. — “They oae no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees they 
call Sagiir, and of this they make breiul.** 
— Oiov. da EmpoH, 86. 

1615.— “Orya tamon magna hie oopia, 
ingens etiam modus arbonim quas Sagunas 
vocant, quamue varia suggerunt commoda." 
— Jamc, i 201. 

1631.—“. . . tertia fr^uens est in Banda 
ac roliquis ins\ilis Moluccis, quae distillat ex 
arbore non abeimili Palmae Indicoe, isque 
potus indi^onis vocatur. . . , — 

Ate. B<nUu, Dial, iv. p. 9. 

1784. — “The natives drink much of a 
liquor called sagoire, drawn from the palm- 
tree." — Forrest, 73. 

1820.— “The Portuguese 1 know not for 
what reason, and other European nationa 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwirs. CVutp/ard, Jfist, i, 401. 

SAStIB, s. The title by which, all 
over India, Euroj^n gentlemen, and 
it may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spe^en of, when no 
disrespect is intends, by natives. It 
is also the general title ^at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or ofilce of a 
European corresponding thus rather 
to Monaiewr than to Mr. For (kimA 
Saftiby Collector Lard and 
even Sergeant Sdftih are thus uac^ aa 
well as the mneral vocative 
‘Sir I' In other Hind, use the word 
is equivalent to ‘Master’; and it it 
occasionally used aa a oMcific 
both among Hindus and Miisuliii«m% 
tg. Am SAHL ^ ScjUlry M 
geaencdly la effizad to tiio oE. 
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men of ittuk when indicated by those 
titlesi as SMn SOftib. Na/wdh Softb, 
Etffa ^ib. The word is Arabic, and 
originally means *a com]^ion’ ; (some- 
times a companion of Mahommed). 
[In the Arabuin Nights it is the title 
of a Wazir (Burton^ i. 218).] 

, . To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), why will you do 
more than the Creator meant I — /'Vyer, 417. 

1689. — '*Thas the distracted Husband in 
his Indian English oonfest, English ftukion, 
Itob, best fashion, hare one Wife best for 
one Husband .*' — (hingUmy 326. 

18.53. — *'He was told that a 'Sahib* 
wanted to speak with him.”—- ii. 
252. 

1878. — . . forty Elephants and five 
Sahibs with guns and innumerable fol- 
io srers .” — Life in ikt Mofxutil^ i. 194. 

[ST. DEAVES, n.p. A corruption 
of the name of the island of Samiwlp 
in the Bay of Bengal, situated off the 
coast of Chittagong and Noakhali, 
which is best known in connection 
with the awful loss of life and property 
in the cyclone of 1876. 

[1688.— "From Chittagaum we sailed away 
the 29th January, after had sent small 
veswls to search round the Island 8t* 
Eeawss.**— In Yule, Hedge*' Diargy Hak. 
fioo. II. Izzx.] 

SAINT JOHlTAnp. 

a. An English sailor’s corruption, 
which for a Tong time maintained its 
place in our maps. It is the Sinddn 
of the old Arab Qeomphers, and was 
the first durable settling-place of the 
Parsee refugees on their emigration 
to India in the 8th century. [Dosa- 
bhai Framji, Hist, of the Farsis^ i. 30.] 
The proper name of the place, which 
is in lat. 20^ 12" and lies 88 m. north 
of Bombay, is apparently Sajam (see 

ilf. of Cambay^ m Bo. Goid, SelectionSy 
No. xxvi., N.S., p. 62), but it is 
commonly called Bcmjdn, E. B. East- 
wick in J. Bo, As. Soc. R. i. 167, gives 
& Translation from the Pernan of the 
or History of the 
arrival and settlement of the Parsees 
in India.” Sanjfin is about 3 m. from 
the Uttle river-mouth port of Um- 
harttte. ^^Evidence of the greatness 
of Sanjfin.^ found, for miles around, 
in old foundations said bricks. The 
^ hdeks are of very sOfSdor qtiallly 
Eemk* Qmdkm^ vol. air. 30^ [ind for 
refermiees to the pliee, iiUL 


o. 1150.— '‘Sindin » 1| mite from the 
sea. . « . The town is luge and has an 
eztenalTe eommeroe both m exports and 
imports.' —Bdrut, in Eltiot, i. 86. 
o. 1699.- 

** When the Dastur saw the soil was good. 
He selected the plac^or their residence : 
The Dastur named tie spot SauJan, 

And It became touuIous as the Land *of 
Iran.”— A)., as above, p. 179. 
c. 1616.— “The akiea Nargol ... in the 
lands of Daman was infested by Malaltar 
Moors in their par6*, who commonly landed 
there for water aud provisions, and phm- 
dered the V)oats that entered or quitted the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldeas adjoining the 
river, and to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-house of 
Sangena.”— Bocarro, Decaduy 670. 

1623.— ' ' La mattina soguente, fatto giomo, 
scoprimmo terra di lontono . . . in un luogo 
poco discosto da Bassain, che gl’ Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di San Giovanni ; ma nolla 
carta da navigare vidi esser notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nome d’t^Aos da* vacea*y o 
*isole delle vacche* al modo nostro.”— K 
della ValUy ji. 500 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 16]. 

1630.— “It happened that in safety they 
made to the land of Bt. lohns on the snoar&s 
of India.’*— Lorrf, The Heligion of the Ftr- 
eeUy 3 . 

1644. — “ Besides these four posts there 
are in the said district four Tanadaria* 
(see TANADAB), or different Captainships 
called Stmgto (St. Johnk). Danii, Maim, 
and Trapor,” — Boeoi ro (Port. MS.). 

1673. — “ In a Week’s Time wo turned it 
up, sailing by Ba^ein, Tarapore, Valentine's 
Peak, Bt. John's, and Daman, the last City 
northward on the Continent, belonging to 
the Portuguese,”— />yer, 82. 

1808. — “They (the Parsee emigrants) 
landed at Diou, and lived there 19 years; 
but, disliking the place . , . the greater 
part of them left it and came to the Guserat 
coast, in vessels which anchored off Beyjltt, 
the name of a town.” — R. DrummaTtd. 

1813.—“ The Parsees or Guebrea , . , 
continued in this place (Diu) for some time, 
and then crossing the Qulph, landed at 
Busan, near Nunsaree, which is a little to 
the southward of SuraL” — Forbf*, Or. Mem. 
i. 109; [2nd ed. i. 78 J. 

1841.— “The high land of Bt. John, about 
8 leagues inland, has a rsgular appearanee. 
. . — Hordxirgh** /hVsrtory, ed. 1841, i. 470. 

1872.— “In connexion with the landing 
of the Pants at Baaifin, in the early pan 
of the 8th century, .there still exist 
of the 15 Sansknt AlohaSy in which tnehr 
Mobeds explained their religkia to Jsdd 
lUoa, the naja of the place, and the rej^ 
he gave them.'Wad. AnNq. i. 814. The 
Slokas ar^ven. Bee them also fo JPosaMd^ 
FiwmfCs JuitL qf Me Parsem^ 1. 81. 

b. ST. ;OHirS ISLium w 

Thii ag»m u a «omq>tioa ' 
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or more correci^ly SJuing^diuang^ 
the Chinese name of an island about &) 
or 70 miles S,W. of Macao, and at 
some distance from the mout^ of the 
Canton River, the place where St. 
Francb Xavier died, wd was originaUj 
buried. ^ 

1552. — “Inde nos ad Sioanim 

huulam a Cantona millia pas. circitor czx 
Delia perduxit incolumos.’^ — ScH. Fixiiie. 
Xat’^ru JSptJtU,^ Pragao 1667, IV. xiv. 

1687 . — ** We came to Anchor the same 
Da^, on the N.E. end of 8t. John's Island. 
This Island is in Ijat. al>out 32 d. 30 min. 
North, lying on the S. Coast of the Province 
of Quantung or Canton in China,*’— ~Jkiinaier, 
i. 406. ^ * 

1727.—*' A Portuguese Ship . . . lieing 
near an Island on that Coaxt, called after 
8t. Juan, some Gentlemen and Priests went 
ashore for Diversion, an<l accidentally found 
the Saint's Bodv uncHirruptcMl, and carried 
it Passenger to ilmailtutL, i. 252; 

(ed. 1744. ii. 255]. 

1780.--** Bt. John's." in //anv/s New l>i- 
rt^tury^ 472. 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS. This 
is also the cliart-naiiie, and popular 
European name, of two islands al>out 
6 m. S. of Siiiga])orc, the duef of 
which is properly Pulo Stkaja 7 Hj, [or 
as Dennys (Dntc, Diet. 321) writes the 
word, Pulo 

SA|VA, s. A worshipper of Sim ; 
Skt. adj., * l>eloiiging to Siva.’ 

1651, — **The second sect of the Bramins, 
*SBivl4' . . . by name, say that n certain 
JSirivara is the supreme airior^ the gods, and 
that all the others .ire subject to him." — 
Hog^rine^ 17. 

^ 1‘867. — “This tcmplo is reckoned, I be- 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivitea."— Bp. M it man, in 
p. 48. 

SAI^ s. Hind. steAf, ‘ lirother-in- 
Jaw,* %.e. wife’s brother ; but used 
elliptically as a low term of abuse. 


‘peace.’ Used for any act of saluta- 
tion ; or for ‘compliments.’ 

Ic. 60 B.C.*- 

“ ’AXV d fUv Z5pof iaai ** SaX4>t,” d F 

o5v vu ye 

“ tl f “EXX,. » Xalpt>’- ri V 

^/xiorov/' 

—MeitoAjn^, in AntUlogia Falalina, vii 149. 

The point is that ho has been a bird of 
pas^e, and says good-bye now to his 
various resting-places in their own tongue.] 

1513.— “The ambassador (of Bisnagarl 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up while the amhaamdor 
made him great calema."-Corr«i, Zendae, 
iJ. 1.377. 55ee also p. 431. 

1552. *‘The present having been seen he 
took the letter ot the Governor, and read it 
to him, and having read it tedd him how the 
Governor sent him bis and was at 

his command with all his fleet, and with all 
the Portuguese. . . OswtoHAsrftf, iii. 445. 

len.— “Calema. The saluUtion of an 
inferior." — (7*tiHrrruviae, Sp, Diet, s.v. 

1626.—“ Hee (Selim i.t. .Jahangir) turneth 
ouer his Boades, and saith so many worda, 
to wit three thi>u.>«and and two hundred, 
and then i»resenteth himself to the people to 
receive their aalames or good morrow. ..." 
-Pitrrhasy Pifgnaiuge^ 5^3. 

1638. — “ En entrant ils se salilent de Jeiir 
Salom iju’ils accompagnent d’vne profonde 
inclination."— Paris, 1659, *223. 

1648. — “ . . . this salutation they call 
flalaxn ; and it is made with bending of the 
body, and laying of Uie right hand upon 
the hoiid." — Kail 55. 

1689. — *‘Tho Salem of tiie Religious 
Bra mins, is to join their Hands together, 
and spreading them first, make a motion 
tenvards their Head, and then stretch them 
out .’* — Oeingtmiy 183. 

1694. — “ The Town Couloopolies, and 
chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to make 
their Salaam to the President."— HTMeir. 
i. 281. ’ 

1717. — *• I wish the Priests in Trauquehar 
a Thousand fold BGli%lm,"*-Phitipp*a AceL 

1809.— “The old prio$t was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
salaams." —Ld. VuUntioy i. 273. 


[1856. — ‘‘Another reason (for infanticide) 
is the blind pride which makes them hate 
that any man should call them sala, or 
SussooF— brother»in-law. or father-in-law." 
^JForhes, Hds Mdfd, ed. 1878, 616.] 

1881.— “ Another of those ^xipular Paris 
sayings is * to mnr f * which is as insulting 
a remark to a Parisian as the apparently 
harmless remark sUA, ‘brother-in-law,* u 
to a Hindoo."— Aifi Itev., Sept. 10, 326. 


“ * Ho ! who art thou ? * This low i 
Replies, of Moslem faith 1 am.’ " 

JSyraHf The Giaour. 

1832.—“ II me rendit tons les nu# 

je fis autrefois an !Grand Mogol"— / ucoim. 
morUf Conrtp. ii. 137. 

1844.— “All chiefs who have made their 
sal a ui are entitled to carry arms person- 
ally,"— 0. ^SirC. Napier, 2. 


saLzaii, >. A. salutation ; 
ptoparijr salutation MatuHn* 
inawa .to aaoh other. Arab, sahtm, 


SALAK i B. A ainguliu>lookiiig 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Uel^' 
repons, described in the quotetkehi' 
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It ia the fruit of a species of ratan 
(Soloeca edvM»\ of which the Malay 
name is rotan-salak. 


possible that the traveller mav 
Mve recessed the tha'laht goL*lab 
its Indian pronunciation. 


not 

in 


1768-71, — ** The nlae {Galamui rotemff 
mUaoea) which ii the fruit of a prickly 
buiib» and has a appearance, being 

eoYered with scales, like those of a lizard ; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry." 
wrinus, E.T. i. 241. 


SALEB, SALEP, s. This name 
is applied to the tubers of various 
species of orchis found in Europe and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great reputation as l)eing resto- 
rative and highly nutritious. This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the ^ doctrine of signatures,’ 
hut was due partly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has 
the projierty of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modem authorities 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed 
to saleby though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree- 
aole drink for invalids. Saleb is 
identified correctly hy Ibn Baithar 
with the Satyrium of Dioscoride-s and 
Galen. The full name in Ar. (aii- 
alofi [ous to the Greek orchis) is Khnsh 
al4ha^lab^ i.e. Uegticulus vulpis^ ; but 
it is commonly known in India as 
sa'lah mifrly i.e, Salep of Egypt, or 
popularly In Upper India 

is derived from various species 
of EtUophia, found in Kashmir and 
the Lower Himalaya. Saloop, which 
is, or used to lie, supplied liot in winter 
mornings by itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, is, we WJieve, a 
representative of Saleb ; but vre do 
not know from what it is prepared. 
[In 1889 a «:orre9pondent to Nates «£r 
(iwrus (7 sen vii. 35) stated that 
within the last twenty years 8al<mp 
vendors might have Ijeen seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. 
The term saloop was also applied to 
, an infusion of the sassafras r>ark or 
wood. In. Pereira’s Materia Medicay 
published in 1850, it is stated that 
‘sassafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and augar, is sold at clayhreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
saloop,’ Saloop in halls is still sold 
in London, ana comes mostly from 


the 'Qmt quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant oy taUf; but it seems 


c. 1840. — ** After that, they fixed the 
amount of provieion to be given by the 
Stiltan, tiz. 1000 Indian rifts of flour . . , 
1000 of meat, a large number at rifts (how 
many I don't now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of salXf, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
betel.’Wta ^ta, iu. 882. 

1727.— ‘‘They have a fruit called Balob. 
about the size of a Peach, but without a 
atone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are. . . . 'niey are of opinion that it 
is a great restorative.'^’ — ^ . Eami/Um, i. 125 ; 
[ed. 1744. i. 126]. 

[1754.— In bis list of Indian drugs Ives 
(p. 44) gives ** Rad. Salop, Persia Rs. 35 
per maund."] 

1838.—“ Saleb Mliree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Russia. It i>s considered a 
goo<l nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpK>so powdered and hdeen 
with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
sold at 2 or 3 Rupees j.)er ounce." — />fsc. 
of articles found in Bazars of Cahoot, In 
Punjiih Trade 'Report, 1862, App. vi. 

1882 Here we knock against an 

ambulant salep'shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter inornings)* there 
against rofiming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
Imkers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser. ’’ — The Capital of Cyprus^ 
ext. in Jameses iJazftte, Sept. 10, 

SALEM, n.p. A towm and inland 
district of S. India. Properly Bhelamy 
winch is perltaps a corruption of Cheray 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
whicl) this district was embraced. 
[“According Ui one theory the town 
of Salem is said to 1)e identical wdth 
Seran or Sheran, and occasionally to 
have been named Sheralan ; when S. 
India was divided between the three 
dynasties of Ohola, Sera and Fandia, 
accordiim to the generally accepted 
belief, Karur was the place where the 
three territorial divisions met; the 
boundary was no doubt subject to 
vicissitudes, and at one time possibly 
Salem or Semr was a part of Sera.” — 
Le Fanuy Man, of Sale^ ii. 18.] 

8ALEMF00BT, s. A kind of 
chintz. See allusions under FAUil<^ 
FOBS. [The Madras Ohss,, deriving 
the word from Tel. sOUy * vrwm^purtL 
Skt ‘towm’ describes it as "a nnd of 
cotton cloth formerly manttfaoImvfMi 8i 
Nellora ; hall the length vi cffdinarjr 
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a iims" <Bee F1S0S4I00M). The 
quotation indicates that it was 
lK>xnetime8 white«J 

[ISdS. — Banmpfirma.** — lAntchoUn, 

Hak. 1^. i. 96. 

[1611.—** J . . . wa® only doubtful about 
the white Betteelaa and Salempurjs."— 
IkiHvtrt^ Ldtertf i. 165. 

[1614.—** SalampCMra, being a broad white ; 
cloth,”— /V/jrfer, tWrf. ii. 32.] 

1680 —** Certain goods for Bantam priced 
ae follows 

**8alampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas per 
ooive. . . Mf. St, Oeo, April 22. 

In Tfoies and ExU>: iii. 16 ; also Ond. p. 24. 

1747. — ‘‘ITie Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the Ist inst, when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
Mmared that 6 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pleoes of Balamporca were stolen. That 
Two Pieces of Balaaporea were found upon 
a Peon . . . and the Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Face 
of the Publick. . . — Ft. A. David Chnan., 

March 30 (MS. Recorrls in India Office). 

c. 1780.—“. . . en Ton y fabriquoit 
diff^rentes eK|>)«ce8 de toties de cotoii, teller 
que aalempouris. ^aa/7Mt‘, ii. 461. 

8ALIGBAM, a. Skt. i^dlagtdma 
(this word seems to be properly the 
name of a place, ‘Vill^e of the Sal- 
tree* — a real or imaginary HrUta or 
place of sacred pilmmage," mentioned 
111 the Mahdbhdrataj, [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 
Oppert, Anc. Inhabitants, 337.] A 
pebble having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, €.g. Qandak, Son, &c. 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
Hkigrdma is often adopted as the 
representative of some god, and the 
wor^ip of any may be performed 
liefore it.* It is daily" worshipped by 
the Brahmans ; but it is cheekily 
connected with Vaishnava dfoctriiie. 
In May 1883 a hllagrdma was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex- 
citement among the Hindus of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 


family suit before the High Courtj a 
question arose regarding the identity 
of a Magrdma^ regarded as a household 


^ Like the Bfluri'xXior which the Oteeks got 
thfough the Semitic nations. In Photias there 
ere escUeote from Demaaoitte (Wk cf ttktanu the 
FhUotaphsf). which epeek of tiie stonee celled 
BaiCwlot otia Baiailipn, which were ohleeti of 


tn^^huMm<eee PM. ed. ICM, pp. 1917, 
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god. Oounsel on both sides suggested, 
that the thing should he hrotts^ iilto 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 
advice. The attorneys on both aides^ 
Hindus, said there could he no b^ec- 
tion ; the Court inteipreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into Court, because of the eo*r- 
nuxUir^, but it might with perfect 
propriety be brought into the corridor 
lor inspection ; %vnich was done. This 
I took place during the excitement 
i about the “ Ilbert Bill,” giving natives 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to 
be hostile to the Bill. The editor of 
the BengalUe nevvs]>apeT, an educated 
man, and formerly a iiiem1>er of the 
covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of tlie mast imscmpulouB and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and complete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months* im- 
prisonment. 

c. 1 590.—** Salmram ia a black stone which 
the Hindoas bold sacred. • . . They are 
found in the river Sown, at the distance of 
40 cose from the mouth.” — A'jees, Oladwip,*e 
E.T, 1800, ii. 25 ; [ed. Jamtl, ii. 160]. 

1782. — “Avant de finir Fbistoire de 
Vicbenou, je ne puis me dispenser de parler 
de la pierre de Salagnnian. Elle n'est 
autre chose qu'une coquille petrifi6e du genre 
des romi>!5 d’ Ammon: les Indiens prStendent 
qu'elle represente Viohenoo, parcMu'ils an 
out d^oouvort de nenf nuances diffiSrenteo, 
ce qu'ils rapportent aux neuf incaniatioiiB 
de ce Dieii. . . . Cette pierre est aux aeota- 
i tears dc Vichenou ce que le Lingam est h 
' ceux de Chiven.” — Sonneral, i, 307. 

I [1822. — ** In the Nerbuddah are found 
I those types of Shiva, called Bolgnmnuimi, 

I which are sacred pebbles held in 
estimation all over India.”— IFottauw, Fytem 
Yean in India, 296.] 

1824.— ** The ihaJfpnunft i® blaek. hollow, 
and nearly round ; it is found in the Gun- 
duk River, and i® considered a reprssenta* ' 
tion of Viohnoo. . . . The ShnhnrUBft ih 
the only stone that is naturally divine , all 
the other stone® are renderM floored by 
incantationa.”— IFaiidmttp® of a 
i. 43. 

1 885.— ** My father had one (a 
It was a round, rather Sat, jet Uask, small, . 
idiining stone. He peld It the greatait 
reverence poodble, and allowed no ona W 
touch it, but wemhipped it with hi® own 
hand®. When he became lU, and ea hn, 
would not allow a woman to tcwcil hh ;1ia 
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. mMie it over to a Bfahoiaii aaoetie with a 
money pr08enL** StMirdMi, in Pwi^ 
Nctn 4md Qu«r^ m. The attagribnn 
ii in lael a Hindu fetisli. 

gAT^T.AHATt^ s. This word, now 

S uite obsolete, occurs fre<|[uently in 
tie early records of English settle- 
ments in India, for the customary or 
prescriptive exactions of the native 
Qovemments, and for native prescrip- 
tive claims in general. It is a word 
of Mahratti aevelopment, adldbdd^ 
^perennial,’ applied to permanent col- 
lections or charges ; apparently a 
factitious word from Pers. ^year,* 
and Ar. dbady *ages.’ 

rX08O.-<‘SaUhad/' See under BOOO' 

KA.] 

1703. — . . although these are hard- 
ships, yet by length of time become Sallabad 
{as we estMm them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances." — In Wfutefer, ii. 19. 

1716.— The Board upon reading them 
came to the following resolutions: —That 
far anything which has yet appeared the 
CSomat^ (Comaty) may cry out their 
PennagundM Nagarum ... at their houses, 
feasts, and weddings, kc., according to 
flalabad but not before the Pagoda of 
Chindy PiUary. . . 234. 

1788. -“gaUmbaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors Government to 
enforce their demand of a present." — Indian 
Voeabuleanj {Stocidale). 

8ALOOTBEE, SALUSTBEE, s. 

Hind. SdLotaVy Sdlotri, A native 
farrier or horse-doctor. This class is 
now almost always Mahommedan. 
But the word is taken from the Skt. 
name Sdlikotrcty the original owner of 
which is snppo^ to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Veterin- 
ary Art^ which still exists in a fonn 
more or less modified and imperfect. 

A baowledge of Sanskrit must have 
jmvailed pretty generally about this 
time (14th centuiy), for there is in 
the Boyal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Qhiydsu-d din Mubammaa Shdh 
KhSji This rare book, calM Kur- 
tutu-l-Muikf was translated as early 
as A.a. 783 (a.0. 1381), from an 
original styled Sdlotofy which is the 
name of mn Indian, wlio is said to 
have been a Bnthman, and the tutor 
SusmtA The Pmaoe ms the 
traiuiation was .made ^from the bmr* 
Hindi into the refined Permh, 


in order tliat there may be no m«»e 
need of a reference to infidels.*'*^ 
073*4.) 

[1831.—***. . . your aloes are tiotffeiioiiMti’ 
*Oh yes, they are,’ he exolaimea. *My 
■alntiee got them from the Basaar." — Or, 
Sport, Map,, reprint 1873, ii. 223.] 

SALSBTTE, n.p. 

a. A considerable island immedi- 

ately north of Bombay. The island 
of TOmbay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
ana during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so m every sense. Tliat occu- 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous villas and churches, and 
by the survival of a large U. Catholic 
population. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves rif 
Kauherl (see KENNEBT). The old 
eitv of Tana (q.v.) also stands upon 
Salsette. ^Isette was claimed as 
^rt of the Bombay dotation of Queen 
Catherine, but refused by the Portu- 
guese. The Mahrattas took it fi*oiii 
them in 1739, and it was taken fnmt 
these by us in 1774. The name has 
l>een by some connected with the will- 
work.s which exist upon the islands 
(Salinas), But it appears in fact to 
be the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Shdshti, from Shaduishtly meaning 
* Sixty -six * (Skt. Shat-shaikti), because 
(it is .supposed) the island was aUege<i 
to contain that numla^r of villages. 
This aame occurs in the form Sut- 
sashti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak. 1103 1182). See Bo. J, R, 

As, Soc. xii. 334. Another inscrip- 
tion on copper plates dated Sak. 748 
(a.d. 1027} contains a grant of tlie 
village' of Nanra, ** one of the 66 of 
Sri Sthdnaka (ThanaV’ thus entirely 
confirming the etymology (/.B. As, Sod, 
ii. 383). I have to tlmnk Mr. J, M. 
Campbell, C.S.I., for drawing my 
attention to these inscriptions. 

b. Balsatte is also the name of the 
three provinces of the Qoa territory 
which constituted the Vsttm Oon^ 
quistas or Old Conquests. These li^ 
all along the coasti consistiiig of (1) 

* ** It Ii cttrioiu that without euy sUoatCh fa 
thli work, aootlitr oo tha VcMwurr Ar^ ilqm 
Sdtofari, aoA M|d to eomp^ la bio g ii i Bc rt i 
orWiuatAOOOriolMW^Wtt transit Ifi faS Wta 
of mrik Jilkfa . . * fa SStyad/AbdttUs 1^ 
BftbSdur FIm mX Smd 


Maw Whrf, 1 



Musns. m 


the Xthm (viz. tli« iaiaod of Goa and 
tniwr UaiidB divided Isiy rims aad 

milal (2) Amte m the n&tSkm 

mainland^ and (3) SaUstte on* the 
aoutiiem mainland. The ponrt of 
Uarma^n, which is the terminus 
of the Portuguese Indian Railway, is 
in this Sabette. The name probably 
had the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette ; a parallel to which 
was found in the old name of the 
Island of Qoa, Tifoari, meaning 
(Mahr.) TU-wddl^ *‘30 hamlets.” [See 
BABaANY.] 

A«D. 1186. — *'I, AparSditya (^* the. para- 
mount fiovareign, the Ruler of the Konkana, 
the most flluatriouB King *’) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachmn, after ex- 
empUng other taxes, from the flxed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat^shaihti." — Injtcri^ion 
edited by Pandit BhagavdnfdJl Indraji^ in 
J, Bo. nr. R. A. S, xii. 332. [And see 
Bombay Gaeetteer^ I. Ft. ii. 544, 567.] 


1536. — “ Item — Revenue of the iJuaba 
<C^^be— aee CU8BAH) of Maym : 

R“bc Ixbj ffd«a$ (40,567) 
And the custom-house {Afan' 
dovim) of the said Maym . „ (48,000) 

And Mlbagong {Masagwlo) . , , (11,500) 

And Bombay {Monbatfm) „ (23,000) 

And the Omba and Oustome 
ofCarania. . . . „ (94,700) 

And in paddy (6afl) . xxi mvras (see 

MOOBA^ 1 candil (see CAN07) 

And the Island of Salsete fe<leas (319.000) 
And in paddy . . xxi mar/u 1 candil.** 

IS. Botelfuty Tonibo, 142. 
1538. — Beyond the l.<i1e of Elophanta 
{fio At^nU) about a league distant is the 
island of Balaate. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
It has the 1. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the 1. of Bombai 
or of Boa Vida. This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galleys, 
fo that part of the imnd which faces the 
8.W, wind is built a great and noble oi^ 
called Thana ; and a imgue and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice culled the 
pMCda of Sailietii : both one and the other 
ol^eeto most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
deeay {dodHnfdo) and the Pagoda as a work 
uhidne in its way, and the like of which is 
jodwiMre to be seeii.**--*/odlo de Cogro, Primo 
AMsffe da India, 69-70. 


1664*-* 

And to the Tkaadar (teaodar) of Baliete 
30,000 m». 

** He has under him 12 peoaa (ptfisi) of 
wtioni iha mid governor takes 7 ; leaving 
M the aforesaid rate amount 


‘‘Aadtoa Afwa(seeFiUnr081tlmt^^ 

^ who is the oQual^ ntiter * • * aad 

ito MUM pay u On Ttniiltt Mor. 

which is 8 paidaos a month, amounting in a 

year at the seid mte to 10,800 

Tombo, in SubmduUf 211-212. 

1610. — ** Frey Manuel de S. Mulhius^ 
miardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Qoa, writes to me that ... in Qoa alone 
there are 90^ resident friars ; and besides in 
Bacaim and ita adjuncts, vis., in the island 
of Balaete and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (FrsgueiiM) of 
native Christians with .vicars ; and five 
of the convents have cxilleges, or seminaries 
where they bring up littte orphans; and 
that the said Ward of Ooa extencU 300 
leagues from north to south.**— /rtvros da$ 
MongSetf 298. 

[1674. — “From whence these Pieces of 
Land lyceive their general Name of SidMt 
. . . eiUier because it signifies in Coawrein 
a Granary. . . Fry«-,-62.] 

c. 1760. — “ It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Boml^, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary.'* 
-Grow, i. 72. 


(1768. — “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and from this number it is called 
Salsette.'* — AVra/ of SalsdUt India Office 
MS.] 

1777.— “ The acquisition of the Island of 
Salcet, which in a manner surrounds the 
Island of Bombay, is sufficient to secure the 
latter from the danger of a fainiiio.'* — Price* t 
TracU, i. 101. 


1808.— “The island of Sashty (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
quered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
1534, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign : and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the £uroi>ean subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into villose 
allotments, at a very small Foro or qmt- 
rent ." — Bombayj Beyn. I. of 1808, sec. ii. 


b.-~ 

1510.— “ And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people an4 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salam and An- 
tnu, scouring the districts and the tenn- 
darts, and plLnng in them by his own hand 
tanadan and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that be ooUected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intalligenoe, acoomiiaiitisd 
by much mosney**'— Cbrrm, if. 16L 

1546.— “We agree in the manner fiail« 
lowing, to wit, that t Idalxaa (Idalcan) 
promise and swear on our Koran {no ttom 
moftt/b), and by the head of my emst sen» 
that 1 will remain always firm in the seut 
amity wiUi the King of Fertagal and with 
hie govemom of lnaia> and that tito lande 
of Balimtoattd Bardeea^ which I hare made 
eontnet and donation of to Hla ' 
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I oonfirm and give anew, and 1 swear and 
promise hy the oath aforesaid never to re- 
daim them or make them the Subject of 
War.*'-~7Vmfp between D, John, de OoMro 
and Idalxaa^ who was formerly called 
Idal^ (Adit KhAk), — BaUlho^ Tomhoy 40. 

1508. — '‘On the South side of the Hand 
of Qoay wher the riuer runneth againe into 
the Sea, there cometh euen out with the 
coast a land called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the subieetion of the Portingales, and 
is . . . planted both with people and fruite.** 

—LintMm, 51 ; [Hak. i. 177]. 

1602. — *' Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 15461 Idalxa (Adil 
Sh&h) waged with the State a(x>ut the main- 
land provinces of Salsete and Bard^s, which 
caused much trouble to the Government 
India, it seems well to us t4> give an account 
of these Moor Rings of Viaiapor.”— OoMiw, 
IV. X. 4. 

SALWEN, u.p. The great river 
entering the sea near Martaban in 
British Burma, and which the Chinese 
in its upper course call Lu-kiarig. The 
Burmese form is Than-lwetiy Imt the 
orimnal form is probably Shan. [“ The 
Salween River, which empties itself 
into the sea at Maulmain, rivals the 
Irrawaddv in length but not in im- 
portance ” (ForbeSy Britiah Bumuiy 8).] 

8AMBOOK, 8. Ar. mnbuJty and 
kunbjiU (there is a Skt. vrord sdwbAkoy 
* A bivalve shell, but we are unable to 
throw any light on any poasible trans- 
fer); a kind of small vessel formerly 
UM m Western India and still on the 
Arabian coast, [^e Bombay Gazetteer^ 
xiii. Pt ii. 470j It is smaller than 
the hagald (see BUQGALOW), and is 
chiefly used to communicate between 
a roadstead and the shore, or te 
inside the reefs. Burton renders the , 
word *a foyst,' which is properly a 
smaller kino of galley, descrip- 
tion in the last but one quotation 
below. 

e. 380.— **It is the custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdashan) that the Sultan's 
fimMQc boards ber to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or piloi), what she is laden with, and what 
merchants or other passengers are on board." 
^^Jbn Batuta, H. 183; also see pp. 17, 
ISl, Ac. 

1408.— “Hie Zamlmoo oarae loaded with 
doves'-dnng, which they have in those 
Salaads, and which they were earrying, it 
being merahandiBe lor Cambay, where it Is 
used in dyeing cloths.**— Omrta, LetUUu, 

Jn the ottriotts Vocabulary of the 
langnsge of Calicmt, at the end of the 


JtoUirooi Vasoo da Gama, we ftnd: **Bar- 
oas; Oamlmno." 

^602. — “Zambnoos." See under KA* 
CODA.} 

1506. — “Questo Capitaido si pree# uno 
sambttco molto rioco, veniva dalia Mee^ 
per Coloout ." — Leonardo Cb' JHasser, 17. 

1510.—“ As to the names of thoir ships, 
some are called Sambuchl, and these are 
flat-bottomed ." — Varthetnay 154. 

1516. — “Item — our Oaptoin Major, or 

Captain of Uochim shall nve umm to 

secure the navigation of the snips and 
zanbuqoB of their ports . . . providro they 
do not carry spices or drugs that we require 
for our cargoes, but if such be found, for 
the tirst occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and diws so loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose lK>th ship and oaiga and all 
may be taken as prise of war ." — Trtoty of 
Lityii Btiareg with Cfoutffo (Quilon), in BoOstko, 
TiiTuboy SuhsidioSy p. 32 . 

[1516.-“Zambnooe." BeeimderABEOA] 

1518.— “Zambuquo." See under PROW. 

1543. ~ “ Item - that the Zanbuquo* 
which shall trade in his |>ort in rice or n*h 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters shall 
^y the customary dues."-— of Martin 
Affimso de with Cou/am, in Boietho^ 

Toynhoy 37 . 

[1814.—“ Samboiik." See under DHOW.] 

1855. —“Our pilgrim ship . . . was a 
Sambuk of about 400 wrtWfg (50 tons), with 
narrow wedgc-ltko lx)ws, a clean water-Kne, 
a sharp keel, uudecked except upon the 
pewp, which was high emoiigh to act as a 
sail in a gale of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, the main con- 
siderably longer than the misen, and the 
former was provide<l with a large triangular 
latine. ..." — Burtotiy PUgrhnagg to £f 
Mtdinah and Mm:aky i. 276 ; I Memorial ed» 
i. 188]. 

1858.— “The vessels of the Arabs called 
Sembnk are smaU Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst tboy run out forward 
into a sharp prow, the after part of tho 
vessel is disprr)js»rti(inately nroad and 
elevated altove the water, in order to form 
a oi>unter(xase to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoisted to the masthead with 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel." — A', von N^eimangy in ZaUMdvr* dtr 
JJ^eh, Morgfnl. Ofgelfgeh, xii. 420. 

1880.— “The small sailing boat with one 
sail, which is called by the Arabs *JAbi- 
book ' with which T went from Hodeida to 
Aden." — Letter in AiheiMktHm» March 18^ 

p. 8^. 

[1000.— “We soramMed fnto a lambmika 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage."— 
Benty BofuBurn Ardtriay 220.] 

SAMBSB, SAMBXm, a. Uina. 
i(f6ar, »amhar; Skb kmAun. A Kind 
of Blag (Sitm AriMMt, J«fdon| 
[Bbtnford, Mtmmalia, fi43 Cmf 
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«lk of S. Indian ^itamen ; gJuntB of j 
; jenow (jattOo) of the Hibniii- 
laya ; the largest of Indian stag^ and 
found in all the large forests of India. 
The word is often applied to the soft 
leather^ somewhat reaernhling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide. 

1678. — “ . . . Our u/iual diet was of 
•potted deor, Sabre, wild and somc- 

ww Wild 175. 

riSia — **Uere be aaw a number of deer, | 
and four large sabirt or Bamboos, one oon* j 
dderabJy bigger than an ox. . . —//mry, 

in Forbes^ Or, Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 400.] 

1828. The skin of the Sambre, when well 
prepared, forms an excellent material for 
the military accontremeiiis of the soldiers 
of the native Powers.” — Malcolm^ Centra! 
IndiOf i, 9. 

[1900. — Samba stags which Lord j 
Powerscourt ttirned out in his glens. . . | 

— SpecUUor^ Decom)>er 16, p. 883.] I 

SAMPAN, 8. A kind <jf small I 
boat or skiff. ITie word appears to be ] 
Javanese and Malay. It must have * 
been adopted on the Indian shores I 
for it w'as picked up there at an early ; 
date by the Portumiase ; and it is now . 
current all throng the further East. : 
[The BVench have adopted the Anna- , 
mite form fani^an.! Tne word is often , 
said to lie originally Chinese, ^sanpafiy^ ^ 
three boards,’ and this is i>(>ssible. \ 
It is certainly one of the most ordinary ! 
words for a f>oat in China. Moreover, | 
we learn, on the authority of Mr. i 
E. C. fialier, that there is another i 
kind of lioat on the Yangtse which j 
is called wtt-pan, * five l)oards,’ Giles ! 
however say.s ; “ From the Malay mm- 
pan three lioards” ; but in this there ' 
IB some confusion. The word lias no 
mich meaning in Malay. j 

1510. — ** My companion said, ‘ What 
means then might there be for going to this 
inland?” They answered: 'That it wa.s 
neoenary to purchase a chiampana,' that 
is a mnall vessel, of which many are found 
there.”- 242. 

1616. — “They (the Moors of Quilacare) 
perfonn their voyages in small vessels which 
they call diampa]ia.*'---i8ar6cea, 172. 

0. 1540. — " in the other, whereof the 
eaptain was stain, there was not one escaped, 
for Quiiag Famian pursued them m a 
which was the B(^t of his 
Juak-^— /Vate (Cspaa, p. 7^), orig. ch. lix. 

1662.— . . OhampaiiaB, whioh are a 
kind of email vessels. —Ocuteahedo, il. 76 ; 
tietber, Bk. U. oh. xxii* p« 76}. 

1618. — ‘'And on the beach oUted the 
fikmrt^theJkoe • . . ihey aelUveiy mtol 


provision in rioe and stain for the Jaoe 
merchants of Java Major, who dally frpm 
^ dawn are janding isovinons from th^ 
junks and ships in their boats or Cbaja*- 
penae (which are little skiffs). . . G'odtaAo 

Fredia, 6. 

[1622.— “Yt was thought fytt ... to 
trym up a China Sampan to goe with the 
H^te. . . — Cocks* s iHary^ H^. Soc. ii. 

122.] 

1648. - ifl Kan Mlbergm'i Vgyagb we 

have Champane, and the still mere odd 
Champaigne. [See under TOPAZ.] 

1702. — “ Sampans being not to be got we 
wore forced to send for the Sarah and 
K.a ton's lxtng-l>oats.'' — MS. CorrespmdtMce 
in /. Offijct from CtUna Factory (at Chuaan), 
Jan. 8. 

c. 1788. — “Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in sampans.” — Mem. of a 
Ma)ay Family ^ 3. 

1868. — “The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessela . , . from 
vessuis of aeveral hundred tons burthen 
down to little hshitig-boaU and passenger 
sampana” — IKo/tor#^, Malay Archt^. 21. 

8AMSH00, s. A kind of ardent 
spirit inside in China from rice. Mr. 
liaber doubts this being Chinese ; but 
according Wells Williams the name 
is san-shno^ ‘ thrice fired’ (Guide^ 220). 
‘Distilled litpior’ is ftliao-sin^ ‘fired 
liquor.’ CJoinp/m* Genn. Branlmvi^ 
and XXX beer. Strabo says: ‘Wine 
the Indians drink not except* when 
.s;icrificing, and that is made of rice 
in lien of barley ” (xv. c. i. § 53). 

1684.—“ . . , sampsoe, or Chinese Beer.” 
— Vatenixjn^ iv. {China) 129. 

[1687. -'‘Samshu.” See under ARRACK.] 

1727.—“. . . Samshew or Rico Arrack.” 
•~vl. Jiiimiiton, ii. 222 ; [ed. 1744, ii, 22i}, 

c. 1752.-“. . . the people who make 
the Chinese brandy called Samsu, live like> 
wise in the suburbs." — Osbeck's Voyage, i. 285. 

[1852.—“ . . . samshoe, a Chinese inven- 
tion, and which is distiiled from rice, after 
tho rice has been permitted to foment (?) in 
. . . vinegar and water." — Feal^, Residenee 
la Siiwn, 75. 

SANDAL, 8ANDLE, SANDERS, 
SANDAL-WOOD,^ & From Low 
l.iatin santalum, in Greek ^dvraXor, 
and in later Greek trdpbaNoe ; coining 
from the Arab, mndal^ and that from 
Skt. chandant^ 'The name properly 
l>elonff8 to the fragrant wooo of the 
SanUuvm olhum, L. Three woods 
bearing the name mnialuiti^ white, 
yellow, and red, were in officinal nae 
in the Middle Ages. But the name 
Bad Sandalwood, or Red Sandanb 
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luift been long applied^ both in Engliid) 
and in the Indian Temaculf^ to the 
wood of Pten>carpuB tantalim. a 
tree of S. India, the wood of which is 
inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, turn- 
ing, &c.), and is exported as a dye- 
vfood. According to Hanbury and 
Fliickiger this last was the sanden 
so mu^ used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, Ac. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, 
or wad the wood of Pteroc, santaL It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on the one hand, even in modem 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal -wood ; and on the other 
hand we hud Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the 
Pteroearpus santalina came to be 
called sandal- wood at all. We may 
suggests, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder mixed with 
oil is used for bathing and nurifying 
the skin” {DrurVy av!), inucn as the 
true sandal- wood powder also is used 
in the East. 

c. 545« — ** And from the remoter regions, 
I speak of Tzioista and other places of 
export, the imports to Taprobane are silk, 
aloeswood, doves, Sandalwood {rfdySavTf), 
and 80 forth. . . in Catfuitft Ac., 

dxrrii. 

1296. — ** Encore sachiez que en oeste ysle 
a arbres de sandal vermoille and grant come 
sunt les arbres des nostre contra . . . et 
dl en out bois come nos aviins d'antres 
arbres Bauvajes .” — Minrcv Polo, Qcog. Text, 
eb. exet. 

c. 1890.— ** Take powdered rice and boil 
H in almond milk . . . and colour it with 
Stnndiri.*' — Redpe quoted by Wrigkt, 
Jkmettie Manneriy Ac., 

1864.— Santal done oroist es Indes 
Orieniales et Oocidentales ; en grandes 
AtForasta, et fort espesses. U s'en treune 
trols eapeoes: mais le plus pasle est le 
meinear : le blanc apres : le rouge est mis 
au dender raoo, pource qull n'a aiieune 
odeur : mala les deux premiers sentent fort 
(old Fr. version), Uv. U 

db. xsx. 

1868.— SaaM grows about Timor, 
whidi pfpdiiees tiie hugest quantity, and it 
is eaSed simadaaas and by this name It 
Is knowa in- a]! the rngfons about Mahma ; 
and And% beisf fhose who oarriisfl on 


die trade .of those parts. oOrruptibd the 
word and called it Every Moos, 

whatever his nation, calls it thus . • 
Ooftioy f. 188v. He proceeds to speak of 
the aandalo temelho as quite a aillerent 
p^uct, growing in Tenaaserim and on th^ 
Coromandel Coast. 

1884.—** . . . Sandalos wilde from Cochin. 
Bandales domestick from Malacca. . • 

Wm. BiJorreUy in Hakl. ii. 412. 

1613.—**. . . certain renegade Christiana 
of the said island, along wnb the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunity, went one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time when most 
of the people . . . were gone to Bolor for 
the Bandai trade, by which they bad their 
living.” — Bocarro, Jjtoada.y 728. 

1615. — ** Committee to procure the com 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz. . , . pictures of wars, steel, 
skins, sanders-wood.”— iSbtits5tt7y, i. 880. 

1813.— ** When the trees are felled, the 
bark is taken off ; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry plhoo for two 
months, during which period the white ante 
; will eat the outer wood without touching 
the landal; it is then taken up and . . . 
sorted into three kinds. The deeper the 
colour, the higher is the perfume ; ana hence 
the merchants sometimes divide sandal into 
red, yellow, and white ; but these are ail 
different shades of tUo same colour,” — 
Milbumy i. *291. 

1825.— **Rxdwood, properly Ran 8aim- 
den, is produced cbieny on the Coromandel 
I Coast, whence it has of late years been im- 
! ported in considerable quantity to England, 
where it is employed In dyeing. It . . . 
comes in round billets of a uiickish red 
colour on the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy grain ; no smell or 
taste.'’-/W. ed. 1825, p. 249. 


SANDOWAT, n.p. A town of 
Arakan, the Burmese name of which 
is Thandicd (Sand-Wf'V, for which an 
etymology (‘iron-tied'), and a corre- 
sponding le^nd are invented, as usual 
[see Burman Gazetteer^ ii. 606]. It 10 
quite possible that the name is 
ancient, and represented by the Soda 
of Ptolemy. 


1558.— “In oroasing the gulf of Emigat 
there arose a storm which dispemed them 
in such a maimer that Martm Affoneq 
found himself alone, with bis sbi& at the 
island called Kegamale, opposite the town 
of Bodoo, which is on the mainhmd, and 
there was wteeked upon a reef • • .’V' 
Earrof, IV. ii. 1. 
liiI.lx.l,itleeaUedBadoe. 

, KM.— ^^Other plaesa aloiBr tkl# CkM. 
subjected to this King (of AilMiaii) 


—Appeim toihinptoti, p. MB. . , 
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BAHdTnOBL» fi. Thia k a term 
M. often tiaed by the 

Portiignefie Vritera on India for a 
kind of boot^ or small vessel, used in 
war* We are not able to trace any 
origin in a vernacular word. It is 
pernapa taklen from the similar proper 
name which is the subject of the next 
article. [This supposition is rendered 
practically certain from the quotation 
from Albuquerque below, furnished 
by Mr. Wniteway.] Bluteau gives 
^Sangllicel; termo da India. He 
hum genero de enibarcai^^ pequena 
q serve na costa da India para dar 
alcanse aos par6s dos Mouroa,” ‘to 
give chase to the y»ro\vs of the Moora’ 

[1512. — ‘‘Hcie was Nuno Vazln a ship, the 
St' John, which was built in ^^mgnicar.'* — 
Atbttqurrqnef CartOM^ p. 99. In a letter of 
Nov. 30, 1513, he varies the spelling to 
jpamgicar. There are many other passages 
in the same writer which make it practicfuly 
certain that Sangoiodls were the vessels 
built at Sanguicer.J 

1598.^ “The Oonde (B'rancisoo da Gama) 
was occupied all the winter (q.v.) in reform- 
ing the fleets . . . and as the time catne on 
he nominated his brother D. Luiz da Gama 
to be Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the eipeditUm to Malabar, and wrote to 
Ba^aim to Ofiuip six very light Ssagiucsls 
abiding to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . . These orders 
were pjen by the Count Admird becanse be 
perceived that big fleets were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like these alone which could catch the paraos 
and vessels of the pirates ... for these 
escaped our fleets, and got bold of the mer- 
chant vttiMls at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like light bonse, where they would. 
• . — Cbelo, ]>oe. XII. liv. i, oh. lo. 

Ifl05. — “And seeii^ that 1 am informed 
that ... the incursions of certain pirates 
who still infest that coast might be pre- 
vented with len apparatus and expense, if 
we had light vessels which would be more 
elfeeUve than the foists and galleys of which 
the fleets have hitherto been composed, see- 
litf how the enemy use their mgulceli, 
wMch our ships and galleys cannot overtake, 
I etuohk and order you to build a quantity 
nf Ught veesela to be employed in guarding 
the coast in place of tee fleet of nUeys and 
fdhts. . . . Lftter to Dim Ajfmio 

de in Zesrov das MoafOee^ i. 26, 

[l(ll2*--8ee under OALUVAT, b.] 

161 A-^“The eight Bfalabaiwsque Baa- 
mMgteatFmiiinsdeMte^ despatched 
in. tee north fron the bar of Goa went with 
teiwie chief Cii|italiiS| each of them to com- 
g^ awiekhitenu » ^**^0ocarra,Decadap 


BIHCnTIZAB, ii.p. Thin m A 
place often mentioned in tbe Portu- 
guese narratives, as very hostile to 
the Goa Government, and latterly aa 
a great nest of corsairs. This appears 
to be Saiigameekvary lat. 17* S', formerly 
a port of Canara on the River Shiatri, 
and standing 20 miles from the moudi 
of that river. The latter was navig- 
able for large vessels up to Smigam- 
eshvar, but within the last 50 years 
has become iirq^ssable. [The name 
is derived from Bkt. sangama-livara^ 

‘ Siva, I^>rd of the river confluence.’] 

1516. ‘—“Passing this river of Dabul and 
goii^ along the coast towards Goa you And 
a river ciuled Ciaguiqar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zankbucoe (Sambook) of Malabar 
to sell what they bring, and buy the produeto 
of the country. The place is peopled by 
Moors, and Gentiles of the aforesaid King- 
dom of Datiuem*’ (Deccan).— Barbosa, Uabon 
od. p. 286. 

1638. “““Thirty-five leagues from Guoa, 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabaie 
there runs a large river called Zamgisixa. 
This river, is well known and of great 
renown. The bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
for a great distance with great depth and 
breadte.’*-*lAe Castro, Primeiro RoUiro, 36. 

1563.-“De Banos calls it 93ngaw in 
II. i. 4, and Baaga^a in IV. i. 14. 

1584.— “There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called Ba&gulMO, 
where many of those Rovers dw^, and 
doe so much misehiefe that no man can 
passe by, but they receive some wrong 
by them. . . . Which the Viceroy under- 
standing, nrepared an annia of 15 Fbtsts, ~ 
over which be made cbiefe Capiaiiia a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don luliaaaa 
Mascharennaa, giving him expresse oom- 
mandemeut first to goe unto the Havan of 
SaagoiMU, and utterly to rase the sama 
downe to the ground.'*— LiJurAotesi, oh. 

[Hak. 8oc. iL 1/0}. 

1602.—“ Bote these projects he now began 
to put in execution, sending all his traasuraa 
(which they said exceeded ten millioiBi in 
gold) to tee river of Bangwioar, whkh was 
also within his jurisdietioii, being a a aa p ort» 
and there embarking It at bia pmaam;’^^ 
Cbvio, ix. 8. See also Dee. X tv. : 

“Ifois D. OiUanet MaeoaresUsae wm's sd ' 
in UalaheBr^ and Kom kt entered Ae timr of 
Baaguioar <e eheuim As Nadgm ef Am 
pinee: emd qf Ae dtnuUir in MA a# Aet 
iie isMA'* (This is the mnt of lIHM 
related ^ linsehoten}; also X. vi 
“Of dU dmps Am henjmed A D: Aermmn., 
Mdemenbat in md dew Ae M « 
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mmUngwiAtAiZamonn^andMWonjMtteewit^ 
kim; md how he hrought dei0ruei%OK ow the 
Naique ^Sangnloer.’* 

1737.*-** There is an excellent Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Iieagues to the Southward of 
Rahul, called Satn^Beer, but the Ooontry 
about being inhabited by Mapareee, it is not 
fraquenM/’— ffamiltou, [ed. 1744] i. 244. 


SAKBKRIT, s. Tlie name of the 
classical language of the Brahmans, 
Samskrtla, meaning in that language 
^puri^ed’ or ‘perfected.’ This was 
oDviously at first only an epithet, and 
it is not of very ancient use in this 
m>ecific application. To the Brahmans 
&nBkrit was the bJidshtt, or langua^, 
and had no particular name. The 
word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
grammarian Panini (some centuries 
&fore Christ), but not as a deno- 
mination of the lan^age. In the 
latter sense, however, both ‘ Sanskrit ’ 
and ‘Prakrit* (Pracrlt) are used in 
the Brihat Samhttd of Varahamihira, 
c. A.l>. 504, in a chapter on omens 
(IxxxvL 3), to which Pt*of. Kern’s 
trdnalation does not extend. It occurs 
also in the MHchchhakatHcd, trans- I 
lated by Prof. H. H. Wilson in his ! 
Hindu Theatre, under the name of 
the ‘ Toy-cart ’ ; in the works of 
Knmarila Bhatta, a writer of t^ 7th 
eentury ; and in the Pdvinlyd Sikshd, 
a metrical treatise ascribed by the 
Hindus to Panini, but really of com- 
paratively modern origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
of Sanskrit by the Mahommedaii poet 
Amir Ehusrii of Delhi, which is 
quoted below. The first mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
European writing is in an Italian 
letter of Sassetti’s, addressed from 
Mklabar to Bernardo Davanzati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few words on the subject, of this 
writer, show much acumen. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
traveUers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called (Irandonic, or 
the like, from grantha, *a book’ (see 
OEUNTH, OBVIITHUM) a book of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Santhnl came into familiar use 
after the investigations into this 



▲.IX Now, to me, there 

are two things at wbioh 1 cannot choose but 
laagb> a woman reading 8aadErtt» and a 
man nnging a song: toe woman snnfiles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils; and the nufii 
wbeeees like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll. Toy-Cart, E.T. in Wtleon,'* 
IVoria, xi. 00. 

▲.D. y T— “ Three-and-aixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds are there originally in Prakrit 
(PEIGBIT) eren as in Bsoskrfi, ai^tanght 
by the Svayambbfi.* — Pdnmtod SlkenA, 
ouoted in Weber^e Ind, Studim (1858), iv. 848. 
out see also Weber*a Akaden^ Vorleiungen 
(1876), p. 194. 

1318. — “But there is another language, 
more select than the other, which ^ toe 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and the common people know 
nothing of it .'* — AmXt AA^urS, m ISUiot, iii. 
56S. 


1586.—“ Sono scritte le loro scienze tutto 
in una lingua che dimandano Satnaemta, 
che vuol dire ‘ bene articolata ' : della quale 
non si ha memoria quando fusse parlata, con 
avere (com* io dico) memorie antichissime. 
Iroparanla como noi la greca e la latina, e 
vi pongono inolto maggior tempo, si che 
ill o anni o 7 sene fanno {ladrom : et ha la 
Iingu.a d'oggi molte cose oomuni con quella, 
nella quale aono moUi de' nostri nodii, e 
particularmente do niimeri il 6, 7, 8, e 9, 
JJiOt et altri assai." — Skuxfiii^ extracted 
in /> Oubematu, Vitoria, he., Livorno, 1875, 

p. 221. 

c. 1590.— “Although this country (Kasb-. 
mlr) has a peculiar tongue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Sahanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their books. 
The feubstance which they chiefly write 
upon iH T^f which is the f>ark of a tree,* 
which with a little pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient liooks have been written thereon, 
and^the ink is such that it cannot be washecl 
out .” — Ain (orig.), i. p. 568 ; [od. Ja/rrtU, ii, 
d51]. 


1628.— “The Josoites conceive that the 
Bramenes are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Bamei- 
cretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but that they understand them 
not.’*— /’etrcAas, PUgrimagf, 559. 

1651. — . . Souri signifies the Sun in 
Bamscortam, which is a language in wblcb 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are written, 
and which is held in esteem by the Bmmines 
iiuit as Latin is among the Learned in 
Europe.”— Aqgm'tw, 4. 


In some of the follow]]^ quotations 
we have a form which it is difficult 
to account for : 


c. 1666.— “Their first study is in tka 
Hanaerit, which is a languime entiiuty 


* Of toe birch-tree, fiansk. 

the exfoliating 
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differant from the oommoa InditVh wkI 
vhioh la of^ known by the PendOt. And 
thia ia timt Inngne, of which F'aiher Kircker 
hath imbKahod the Alphabet received from 
Father itoa. It ia called HuMOrlt, that ia, 
a pore Language ; and beoauae they believe 
thia to be the Tongue in which Ood, by 
Dieana of Brahma, gave them the four BetM 
(see VEDA), which they eateem Sacred Bookt, 
they oaU it a Holy and Divine Language/' — 
Bernier^ E.T. 107 ; [ed. CoMlahhy 336]. 

1673. — “ . . , who founded theae, their \ 
Annals nor their Sansoript deliver not.**— 
Fryer, 161. 

1689.—**. . . the learned Language among 
them ia called the Banscreet/’— Ootn^ton, 
248. 

169A — ** Indicus ludua TehdpWf sic nomi- 
natua veterum Brachmanorum lioj^uh Indicb 
dicth Banacroot, aeu, ut vulgo, exilion aono 
elegantiae caus6 Banscreet, non autem 
Haanoreet ut minus recto earn nuncupat 
Kiroherua. “—ifyde, Dt LvdU OrierUt.t lo 
Bynlagma JHti, li. ^4. 

1726.— ** Above all it would be a matter 
of general utilil^ to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintaiaed there 
for the sole pnrpoad of studying the SantkrU 
tongme (de Baaskritie tool) uie head-and- 
mother tongue of most it the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
exact trauaUtion of the Vedam or Law book 
of the Heathen. . . Ohara, 

1>. 72. 

1760. — **They have a learned language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Haiiamrft. 

.. .’*• — (/rcse, i. 202. 

1774*— “This code they have written in 
their own language, the ShantGilt. A 
translation of it is begun under the in- 
spection of one of the iKxiy, into the 
reraian language, aud from that into 
English."— IT. Hiuiingi, to Lord Jiawf/Md, 
inHdieifff 1. 402. 

1778.—** The language as well as the 
written character of Bengal are familiar to 
the Natives . . . and bow seem to be base 
derivatives from the BhviSQiit. ’—Ormr, ed. 
1803, ii. 6. I 

1782.—** Ia languo Bamterontain, Samf - 1 
href, Hantcrit ou est la plus < 

^ndue : ses oamet^res multiplies donnent j 
baaueoup de facilite pour expriroer ses ' 
penste, ce qui I’a fait nommer langue | 
divine par le P. Pons."— iSbiwwm/, i. 224. ! 

1794.- 

*' With Jonee, a linguist, BftiudOEiti Greek, i 
or Manics." i 

FwTMuiU of Literature^ 6th ed. 286. 

1796.—** La madre di tutto le lingue 
Indiana b la BamglmU, ciob, lingua per- 
/etta, plena, &e«i digerita, Kfda opera per- 
fetia o eompita, Sam, stmnl, e vuol 

dire lingua tutta insieme ben dioenta^ legata, 
Paatina, p. 268. 

SAPBOA, SAPtQUB. b. This 
vrord ia vaad at Blaw for what we 
, mm 9aali in Chinaae cumoey ; 


and it ia the word geikeraUy need 
W French writeie for that coin. 
Qilee aays ; ^ From napdt, a coin 
found In Tonquin and C^hin-China, 
and ^oal to about half a pfennig 
Tnalerk or al)out one-aixth of 
a (^rman Kreutzer” (Gloes, of Brfer* 
ence^ We cannot learn much 

about this coin of Tonquin. MUbum 
says, under ‘Cochin uhina' : “The 
only currency of the country is a 
sort of cash, called sappica, composed 
chicBy of tutenague (see TOOTNAGUE). 
600 making a qvan: this is divided 
into 10 mace of GO cash each, the 
whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (ed. 1825, 
pp. 444-445). There is nothiim here 
inconsistent with our proposed deri- 
vation, given later on. Afoce and 
iSapjrica are equally Malay words. We 
can hardly doubt that the tine ori^ 
of the term is that communicated oy 
our friend Mr. E. C. Baber : “ Very 
probably from Malay sa, ‘one,* and 
pcfhu, ‘a string or Hie of the small 
coin called pichis.’ PuJm is explained 
bv Crawfurd as * Small coin . . . money 
ot cap|ier, brass, or tin. ... It was 
the ancient U4un of Java, and also the 
only one of the Malays when Hrst seen 
by the Portuguese.* Pdku is written 
by Favre peJ^ (Diet Malais-Franfais) 
and is derived d}' him from Chinese 
pd-koy * cent..* In the dialect of Canton 
pak is the word for ‘ a hundred,* and 
oue pak is the colloquial term for a 
string of one huiidred cash.” Sapeku 
would then be j»roperly a string of 
100 c^sh, but it is not dDHcuH to 
conceive that it might through aome 
misunderstand inn (r,g. a confusion of 
prJcu and pichU) have been transferred 
to the single coin. There ia a passige 
in Mr. Gerson da Ounha^s OonJtrxhvJtiom 
to the Shviy of Portuguese NunUmaticBf 
which may seem at flr.st sight incon- 
sistent with this derivation. For he 
seems to imply that the smallest de- 
nomination of coin struck by Albu- 
querque at Goa in 1510 was called 
cepayqoa, i.e, in the year before the 
ca^ure of Malacca, and consequent 
familiarity with Malay terms. 1 do 
not tiaee his authority for this ; the 
word ia not mentioiud in the (^m- 
mentarles of Alboquerque, and it ia 
(mite possible that the aa 

Uiese small copper coins were also 
called, cmly received the iiame^M^Miifidfiia 
at a later date, and some time amr 
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the occapation of Malacca (see Da 
Cunha^ pp. H-lS, and 22). [But also 
see the quotation of 1510 from Correa 
under PABDAO. This word has been 
discussed by Col. Temple (Ind. Anttq.^ 
August 1897f pp, 222 8eq.% who gives 
quotations establishing the derivation 
from the Malay sapaku, 

[1639 . — ** It cash) bath a four-squaro 
hole through it, at which they string them 
on a Straw ; a String of two hundred Cajmen, 
called HatOf is worth about three farthings 
sterling, and five ^kitas tyed together make 
a Sapoeon. The Javians, when this money 
first came amongst them, were so cheated 
with the Novelty, that they would give six 
bags of Pepper for ten Sapooons, thirteen 
whereof amount to but a Crown." — Man- 
dMOf Va^geSf E.T. p. 117. 

[1703. — “ This is the reason why the Oaxat 
are valued so little : they are punched in the 
middle, and stringed with little twists of 
Straw, two hundred in one Twist, which is 
called Santa, ^ and is worth nine Deniers. 
Five Santas tied together make a thousand 
Caxoif or a Sapo<m (7 Sapooon). ** ^Collection 
qfDnick Voyaget^ 199. 

[1830. — “The money current in Bali con- 
sists solely of Chinese pice with a hole in 
the centre. . . , They however put them 
up in hundreds and thousands ; two hundred 
are called safoA. and are equal to one rupee 
copper, and a thousand called Sapakn, are 
valued at five rupees .*’ — Singapore Chronicle^ 
June 1830, in Moor, Indian Archip. p. 94. 

[1892.~“Thi8 is a brief history of the 
Sapeo (more commonly known to us as the 
cum), the only native coin of China, and 
which is found everywhere from Malaysia 
to Japan." — Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, 
167.] 


aAPPAN-WOOD, s. The wood c»f 
Caesalptna sapmn; the bakJham of the 
ArabSyandtheBra^-WOodof medieval 
commerce. Bishop Caldwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the wood was supposed 
to come from Japan. Rumphius says 
that Siam and Champa arc toe original 
countries of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Bheede that in Malabar it was 
eAlled Tiajaimpangany suggestive ap- 
parently of a possible derision from 
Ohimpa, The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan would hot disprove 
this derivation any more than the fact 
that turk^s and maize did not orimn- 
ally come from Turkry would dis- 
prove fact of the birds and the 
grain (ffvn tvreo) having got names 
nos^s^ a belief. But the tree ap- 
be M%enotis in Malabar^ 


the Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula i 
whilst the Malayii]^. slomiaAnofni and 
the Tamil thappUf both signifying ^red 
(woodX’ kre apparently derivatives (hua 
shamLy ‘to be red,' and suggest another 
origin as most probable. [The Mad, 
Gloss, gives Mai. cliappannamy from 
chappuy ‘leaf,* Skt. angOy ‘body*; 
Tam. skappangam.'l The Malay word 
is also sa^ngy which Crawfurd sup- 
poses to ^ve originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested be correct, the wora must 
have passed from Continental India 
to the Archipelago. For curious 

S articulars as to the names of this 
ye-wood, and its vicissitudes, see 
BRAZIL: [and Burnell’s note on Lins- 
chotmy Hak. Soc. i. 121]. 

c. 1670 .— 

“ O rico Sifio ja dado ao Bremom. 

O Cochim de Calemba que deu mana 
De sapAo, chumbo, sahtre e vitualhaa 
Lhe apercebom cclleirofl e muralhas." 

A,de Ahreu, Desc, de MaUkca. 


1598. — There arc likewise some Diamanta 
and also . . . the wood Sapon, whereof also 
much is brought from Sian, it is like Brasill 
to die withall."— 36; I Hak. Soc. 
i. 120]. 

c. 1616. — “ There are in this city of OvA 
(read Odia, Judea), capital of the kingdom 
of Siam, two factories ; one of the Hollanders 
with great capital, and another of the 
Ei^Hsh with less. The trade which both 
drive is in deer-skins, shagreen sappan 
{sapOo) and much silk which comes thitiier 
from Chinebeo and Cochinchina. . . — 

Boearro, Deeoda, 530. 


[1615.— “ Hindering the cuttiiu of bOO- 
cam or brazill wood."— Fwfer, Letters, iii. 
158.J 

1616. — “ I went to Saphn Dono to know 
whether he would lend me any money upon 
interest, ns he promised mo; but ... ha 
drove me afe with wordes, of ring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon wmeb was com 
in this junk, at 22 mua per pieo.** — Cocks's 
IHary, i. 206-9. 

1617. — Johnson and Pitts at Judsa in 
Siam “are glad they can send a junk well 
laden with sapon, bmuse of its soareity."— 
Sainslniry, li. 

1625. — “ ... a wood to die witbaU called 
Bapan wood, the same wo hero call BnaHL** 
—Pwehat, PUgrimagcy 1004. 


1666. — “Moroovor in tho wholo Idand 
there is a great plenty of BrsklU womL 
which in India is oalM sapio."— it45si*rv^ 
Pat. Hist. f. 8. 


1727. -“It (the 
good store of f 
Gnmlaok and 
that I know ht^ sbontt' 
194 ;[ed^ 1744]. 


Sisan CkMut) prodii^ 
and Agala-woodir wiih 
and manv Bnuis 

-A, MtSmffWSf ^ 
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1800. ** ** Tbe other f»fodii 0 tioiw which 
eomititiited the eamorte of the idlaiid were 
Bapea wood to Perna. • . ^-^TmtuaU^ 
Ce^tan,^ ii. 64. 

BABBATAME, SABBAOANB, s. 

This is not Anglo-Indian, but it often 
occurs in French works on the Fast, 
as applied to the blowing-tubes used 
by various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, often 
poisoned. The same instrument is 
used among the tribes of northern 
South America, and in some jiarts of 
Madagascar. The word comes through 
the i^n. cdnuUma^ cerbatana^ zarba- 
tana, also Port, sambaiana, Ac., Ital. 
eerbotana, Mod. Greek f*apo/9oTdra, from 
the Ar. zahcUdna^ ^ a tube for blowing 
mllets ’ (a * pea-sliooter in fact !). 
bozy says that the r must have l)een 
sounded in the Arabic of the Spanish 
M(X)ts, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
z^hraianii by Ar. zarhatdria. The re- 
semblance of this to the Malay annipi- 
tan (q.v.) is curious, though it is not 
easy to <tuggest a transition, if the 
Arabic worn is« as it appears, old 
enough to have been iiitn^uced into 
Spanish. There is apj^reiuly, how’- 
ever, no doubt that m Arabic it is a 
borrowed word. The Malay word 
seems to be formed directly from 
mtmpit, Mo discharge from the mouth 
bv a forcible expiration’ (GraufunL 
iial. Viet). 

[1616.— . . the force which had acoom 
panied the King, very well untied, many of 
them with bowa, others carrying blowing 
tubes with poisoned arrows {ZarvSlunaA com 
teias ervadoi. . . — Conm. of Hafhoqwrque, 

Hnk. Soc. hi. 104.] 

8ABBOJI, s. This is the name of 
some weapon used in the extreme 
south of India ; but have not been 
able to ascertain its chai'acter or ety- 
mology. We conjecture, however, that 
it may be the long lance or pike, IB 
or SO feet long, which was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava GoUezies (u.v.). Bee 
Bp. CkMweWs H. of TitmeveUy. p. 103 
and pamm: [Btuarf, Afan. of Tinno* 
iw%, 50. This explanation is probably 
incorrect. Welsh {Military Rtm. i. 
104) defines aazabogieB as species 
of park guns, for firing salutes at 
feasts, Ac. ; but not used in war.” It 
has b^ sumsted that the word is 
simply HindT head-load,’ 

and i>r. Qiteson writes: *** Laden 


with a head’ may reler to a head 
carried home on a spear.” Dr. 
writes : ^^SoArhoji is not found in any 
Dravidian dialect, as far as I know. 
It is a t^uonym for Sivaji. Bnma 
{mrho)-ji is honorific. In the Tauiore 
Inscription it is Herfogi. In mythology 
Siva’s name is ‘arrow,’ ‘spear,’ ana 
‘head-burthen,’ of course by meto- 
nomy.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tam. 

“war,” h&gei^ “a tube.” No 
weapon of the name appears in Mr. 
Egerton’s Hwnddmk of Indian Ams.] 

1801.— “The Kt. Hon. the Qovemor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all persons, 
whether Polygars (seeBOLlOAB), CoUoiM, 
or other inhabitants possessed of arms in the 
Provinces of Diodigul, Tinnevelly, Raamad- 
pnram, Bivagangai, and Madura, to deliver 
the otaidariDS, consisting of Musket^ Match- 
locks, Pikes, Gingauls (see GINOALLb tad 
Sarabogoi to Lieut.-Col. Agnew. . . 

Proet. bv Mitdrojt Ooit., dd. 1st Deer., in Bp. 
OaldwflCi Hni. p. 227. 

c. 1814.— ** Those who carry spear and 
sword have land given them producing 
5 kuUws of nee ; toose bearing muskets 
7 iaiatns, those bearing the sarbflji, v 
MaiiUt , those bearing the tantali {see 0111- 
0ALL), or gun for two men, 14 ka/dmi. . . 
j -^Account of the MarOvas, from Madtencie 
if.SA*. lu Madras Joumot iv. 360. 

SABEE, 9. Hind, sefri, sdrhu Tha 
cloth vhich constitutes the main part 
of a woman’s dress in N. India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
the head. 

1598.—“. . . likewise they make whole 
pieces or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with silke. . . . Those 
webs are named sarUn . . AtaacAofsa, 28 ; 
[Hak. Soc. 1 . 96]. 

1785.—“. . . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red silk covenng (a sauxiy) put upon 
her,” — Acet. of a Suttee^ in jSffoM-A'orr, L 90. 

SABNAU, SOBNAU, mp. A 

name often given to Siam in the early 
part of the 1 6th centmy ; from Skofir-e* 
ntw, Pers. ‘New-city^; the name by 
which Vnthia or Ayodhya (see JHlMtAh 
tlie capital founded on the Mmiam 
about 1350, seems to have become 
known to the traders of the Per8ia]| 
Gulf. Mr. Braddell (/. Jfid. ArcA V. 
317) has suggested that the name 
(iSAeksr-ol-nom, as he calls it) refem 
to the distinction eyokon of bf La 
Louliere between the Thai- Fas aii 
older people of the race, and the 
Thai-ATos people known to na aa 
Siamese. But this is less piohaldA 
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We have still a city of Siam called 
L^phaintH^ anciently a capital, and 
the name of which appears to be a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pwra^ 
meaninff the same as Shahr-urtfM ; and 
this inaeed may have first riven rise 
to the latter name. The Vernovt of 
Nicolo Conti (c. 1430) is ceiierallv 
supposed to refer to a city of Ben^l, 
and one of the present writers has 
identified it with I^khnaoti or Gaur, 
an official name of which in the 
14th cent, was Sliahr-i-nao. But it is 
just possible that Siam was the country 
spoken of. 

1443. — The inhabitants of the sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) f^om the counties of 
Chin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zirb4d, 
Tentfsiri, Sokotora, Bhahr-i-nao. . . 
AbdwrratzdJt^ in Not H ExU.^ xiv. 429. 

1498.~^*Zaniaa8 is of Christians, and 
the King is Cbnstian ; it is 50 da^ voyage 
with a fair wind from Calicut. The King 
• . . has 400 elephants of war ; in the land 
is much beaeoin . . . and there is aloes- 
woad . . .**—Jtoteiro de Vatcoda GamAy 110. 

1510.—“ . . . They said they were from 
a city called Saman, and bad brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- 
aoln, and musk.”— TarfAma, 212. 

1514,—“. . . Tannazzari, Saman, where 
is produced all the finest white benzoin, 
storax, and lac finer than that of Martaman.” 
— Letter of Qw9, d’Empofiy in Arch. Storico 
JuUtanOy App. 60. 

1540, — “ . . .all along the coast of 
MalatfOy and within the Land, a great King 
commands, who for a more famous and 
leeommendable Title above all other Kingsi, 
caoseth himself to be called Prccha-n 
Emperor of all Somau, which is n Country 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by 
us commonly called Siam*’ (Sino).— f 
(orig. cap, xxxvi.), in Cogan^ p. 43. 

o. 1612. — “ It is related of Siam, formerly 
csalled Bheher-al-Nawl, to which (X>untry 
all lands under the wind hero were tributa^, 
that there was a King called Bubannia, 
who when he heard of the grwtness of 
Malaooa sent to demand submission and 
honaffs of that kingdom.”— Malam^ 
inX/ml. Arch. V. 464. 

1726. — “ About 1840 retoed in the 
khigdoiii of Sim (then called SJahanumw 
or Senuuil, a very powerful Prince,”— 
V. 319. 

•* 

8ABOIIO, s. Malay, fSrung; the 
body-clotli, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at ttie wais^fmd generally of coloured 
silk or oottra, which fonns the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and the name (samn) are used in 
Oeylon. It is an old Indian form of 


dress, but is now used only by saoie 
of the people of the south ; ag. on tibe 
coast of Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus fwhiteX by the Mappilas 
(Mopb*) of that coast, ana the 
Labbaia (Lubhye) of Coi-otnandel 
(coloured), and by the Bcmts of Ganara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With 
the Labbais the coloured sarong is a 
modern adoption from the Malays. 
Crawfnrd seems to explain aarung as 
Javanese, meaning first case or 
sheath,’ and then a wrapper or gar- 
ment. But, both in the Malay islands 
and in Geylou, the word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. sdrangUy meaning 
S^ariegated’ and also ‘a garment.’ 

[1830.—“. . . the cloth or sarong, which 
has been doscril)ed by Mr. Marsden to be 
*not unlike a Scots highlander's plaid in 
appearance, being a piece of party-coloured 
cloth, about 6 or 8 feet long, and 3 or 4 
feet wide, sewed together at the ends, 
forming, as some writers have described it, 
a wide sack without a bottom.* With the 
MaldifuSy the sarong » either worn slung 
over the shoulders as a sash, or tucked 
round the waist and de.scending ,to the 
ankles, so as to enclose the legs like a 
petticoat ,” — Haffiesy Java^ i, 96.] 

1868.— “Ho wore a sarong or Malay 
petticoat, and a green lacket.”— 

Mol. Arch, 171. 

SATIGAM, n.p. Sdlgdon^ formerly 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
R., 30 m. above Calcntbi, but for two 
and a half centuries utterly decayed, 
and now only the site of a few huts, 
with a ruined mosc^ue as the only 
reliqiie of former iiiqyorUnce. It is 
situated at the bifurcation of the 
Saraswati cliannel from the Hoogly, 
and the decay dates from the silting 
up of the former. It was commonly 
called by the Portuguese P6rto Pa- 
aueno (q.v.). 

0 . 1340.— “About this time the rebellion 
of Fakhi4 broke out in Bengal. FakhrA 
and bis Bengali forces killed KAdar KhAn 
(€k>vemor of Lakhnauti). ... He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that |dace and of 
BatgAnw and BunAiwAnw.” — 

Bamly in EHiot, iii. 248. 

1535.—“ In this year IMogo Babello, finish- 
ing his term of service os Captain and Factor 
of the Choromandel fishery, with license from 
the Governor went to Bengal in a vesoel of 
his • . • and he went well armed alorg with 
two foists which equipped with his own 
money, the Governor only lendiim hhn 
ortillety and nothing morn. , . . Bo ihtt 
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Diogo BabeUo arriTocI at tbe Port of Ball- 
ftlMli where he foond two great iliipe of 
CanUm which three days More had 
arrired with great quantity of merchandise, 
selKiig and buying; ana these, without 
touching them, he caused to ouit jdko port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to 
carry on any trade, and he also sent one of 
the foists, with 30 men, to the other port 
of ChatigiMni, where they found three ships 
from the Coast of Choromandel, which were 
driven away from the port. And Diogo 
Rabollo sent word to the Goril that he was 
sent by the Governor with choice of peace 
or war, and that he should send to ask 
the King if be chose to liberate the (Portu- 
guese) ]triaoners, in which case he also would 
liberate his poi^ and leave them in their 
former peace. . . .** — Correa, iii. 649. 

[c. ]590.--‘*Jn the Sark^r of gatgion, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
hn from each other; the one is Bdtgion, 
the other Hngli : the latter the chief ; both 
ara in the possession of the Europeans. 
Fine pomegranates grow here.** — dla, ed. 
JarreU, ii. 125.] 

SATIN, s. This is of course 
English, not Anglo-Indian. The 
common derivation [accepted by Prof. 
Skeat (fionciae Diet, 2nd ed. s.v.] is 
with liow Lat. ‘silk,’ Lat. seta^ 
meta, *a bristle, a hfiir,’ through the 
Port. »etim. Dr. Wells Williams (Mui, 
King,^ ii, 123) says it is probably 
derived eventually from the Chinese 
though intermediately through 
other languages. It is true that sz^Hin 
or mi4vxm is a common (and ancieul) 
term for this sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that traile- words 
adopted directly from the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no dou]»t 
the intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we mu hardly doubt that 
the true derivation is tfiat given in 
Oathay ami the IFay Thither^ p. 486 ; 
viz. from Zaittui or Zayton^ the name 
hv which Chwau-chau (Cbinchew), 
tfi6 great, medieval port of western 
trade in Fokien, was known to wesltrrn 
traders. We find that certain rich 
stulfs of damask and satin were called 
from this place., by tlie Arabs, Zai- 
tUnia; the Span, aceytuni (for ‘satin ’), 
the medieval French zatony^ and the 
medievsd ital. zetani^ afford inter- 
mediate steps. 

0. 1860. — “ The flret city that I reached 
after croMing the sea was Jbrt'aiii. ... It is 
a great city, superb indeed ; and in it they 
ttidee damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin (XisaJtAd-eee XIHOOB, ATtAB), 
which are called from the name of the city 
Batuta, Iv. 209. 


1852.— In an inventory of this veer in 
Zhuet d*Arca we have : ^‘Zato^ at i 
theeU**(p.^). 

1405. — “ And besides, this city (Samar* 
hand) is very rich in many warm which 
come to it from other parts. From RussU 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that region, especially the 
aetnnii, which are said to be tibe hosb In 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern. *' — Clain'h (translated 
anew — the jjassage corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p. 171). The word setnai ocobrs 
repeatedly in CHavijo’s original. 

1440. — In the Libro de (ra/bellt^ Ac., of 
Giov, da Uzsano, we have mention among 
silk stuffs, several times, of *'ietuii vellutanl 
and other kinds of letaiii.**— .Mia Detima^ 
iv. 68, 107, Ac. 

1441. — “ Before the throne (at Biisnagar) 
was placed a cushion of wtBm satin, 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite pearls were sewn.” — AAfvrrorsAk. in 
kUioty iv. 120. (The original is dorpem-t- 
(akhi baluhi a: a^las-i-zaittkiii " ; see Not, <c 
Exit, xiv. 376. Quatremhre {ihid, 462) trans- 
lated carreau de satin olive,* taking 
mitun in its usual Arabic sense of * 00 . oKve 
tree.’) Also see Elliot^ iv. 113. 

SATRAP, s. Anc. Pers. khshafrafa, 
which becomes safrap, as kh/tkOyathiya 
l>ecomes shdk. The word comes to us 
direct from the Greek writers who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the l)ooks of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in the ancient 
inscriptions, as used by certain lords 
in Western India, and more precisely 
in Sui'oshtra or Peninsular Guzerat, 
Thus, in a celebrated in8<u*iption regard* 
ing a dam, near Girr4ar : 

c. A.D. 150.— . . he, the MahA-Khsbft’ 
trapa Rudradamaa ... for the ium'ease of 
his merit aud fame, has rebuilt the embank- 
ment three times stronger.*’ — In Jndum 
Anfv/Hary, vii. 262- The identity Off this 
with satnut was pointed out by James 
Prinsep, lu38 (./. Aj, Soc, Ben, vii. 345). 
[There were two Indian satrap dynastieiL 
viz. the Western SSatraps of SaurSehtea and 
Gujarat, from about A.D. 150 to a.o. 388; 
for which sec Bapeon and /adraft. The 
Westfjwi KdMtmmt (./. B, A . N, X, 1890 
u. 639) ; and the Northern Kahatrapas oc 
Mathura and the neighbouring territewies fin 
the lat cent. A.D. See artiiM by Banom 
and Indraji iu J, JL A. S,, N, S., {884, pp, 
525, 641.j 

1883.—" An eminent Greek scholar used 
to warn his pumb to beware cd fblse 
analogies in philology. ‘Beoanse,* he used 
toeay, ‘varpdTi^r is the Greek fornlfOB^ 
it does not follow that ParpAwyt is the 
Greek for rat-brap."*— Rees, July UL 
p. W. 
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aATSVUA, ii.p. Name of a citj 
and formerly of a principaliy (daimio- 
ship) in Japan, the name of which is 
famuiar not only from the deplorable 
neoesaity of bombarding its capital 
Kagoaiina in 1863 (in conaequence of 
the murder of Mr. Richardmn, and 
other outrages, with the refusal of 
reparation), but from the peculiar 
cream-coloured pottery made there 
and now well known in London shops. 

1615. — '*1 said I had receued suffition at 
his highnes bands in havin^e the good hap 
to see tihe face of soe niightie a King as the 
King of Shasbina: whereat he smiled.’'— 
CoM$ IHary^ i. 4-5. 

1617. — “ Speeches are given out that the 
othoqws or Japon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tushma to meete the Coroan 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
boate of theeves, and kild all both 

men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.” — lhid» 256. 

8AUOOS, SAUOOE ISLAND, 

,nj). A famous island at the mouth 
oi the Hoogly R., the site of n great 
fair and nilgrinuige — properly Gawja 
Sdgara (‘Ocean Ganges^). It is said 
once to have been nopulous, but in 
1688 (the date is clearly wrong) to 
have l)een swept by a cyclone-wave. 
It is now a dense jungle haunted by 
tigers. 

1683. — “ We went in our Budgeros to soe 

ye Pagodas at Sagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster River, where we got as many Oysters 
as we desired.* March 12; [Hak. 

Soo. i. 68]. 

1684. — ** James Price assured me that 
about 40 years since, when ye Island called 
Chmspa Sagor was inhabited, ye Raja of ye 
l^nd gathered yearly Rent out of it, ye 
amount of 26 Lacks of Rupees.'* -- /5uf. 
Dec. 15 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1709.—** Sagore est une Isle oh il y a une 
Pftgode tr^s-respsM^ partni les Qentils, oh 
ils vont en jielerinage, et oh il y a deux 
Faquers qui y font leur residence. Ces 
Faqners scavent charmer les bStes ferooes, 
qo'on y trouve en quantity, sans quoi ils 
eeroient tons let jours expo^s & estre de- 
vore*.**— p. 128. 

1727.—“ . • • among the Paganit the 
Island Safor is accounted holy^ and great 
nitlhbers m Jaugies go yearly thither m the 
of November and December, to wor- 
ship and waab in Salt-Water, tbo* many of 
them fan Sacrifices to the hungry Tigers.’*— 
A. Hcmiilgnf ti. 3 : [ed, 1744]. 

SAtTIrWOOD, 8.; Hind, edit from 
Bfct. dtfla;. the timber of the tree 
roh^ Gaertner^ N.O. DifUrth 
cagifpMg^ which i» the moet valuable 


bttildinff timber dt Northeru India. 
Its chm habitat is the forest i}umedi<- 
ately under the Him&laya, at interval 
throughout that r^iou from the 
Brahmaputra to the Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the Godaver^. 
(The botanical name is taken from Sir 
John Shore. For the peculiar habitat 
of the Sal as compared with the Teak, 
see Forsyth, Highuitids of GJ. 25 segq.J 
It is strong and durable, but very 
heavy, so that it cannot lie floated 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other accounts, inferior to 
teak. It does not appear among eight 
kinds of timber in gimeral use, men- 
tioned in the Ain. The mul has been 
introduced into (^hina, perhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con- 
nection with Buddha’s history, and 
it is known there by the Indian name, 
so4o {Bretsekneider on Chinese Botan, 
fVorks^ p. 6). 

c. 650. — “ L’Honorable du si^le, anim^ 
d’une grande piti^, ot ob^Bsant k Tordre 
dos temps, jiigea utile da |xiraitre dans lo 
mondo. Quand il eiit fini do convertir les 
hommos, il ae plongea dans los joios dn 
Nirvana. Se platan t ontro doux arbres 
Silas, il tc>urna sa tCte vers le nord 
et a'endormit . ’* — ITiouen Thsmigt 
( yoyages Pif. Bmddh. ii. 340), 

1765. — “ The produce of tho country con- 
sists of flhaal Umbers (a wood oaual in 
quality to the best of our oak),**— 

H%*t. EoentSy &c., i. 200. 

1774.— continued five kot; towards 
the otid there are s&l and large forest trees.** 
— Bogle f in Markham* s Tibet, 19. 

1810.™ “Tho laul is a very solid wood 
... it is likewise heavy, yet by no means 
BO ponderous as teak ; both, like many of 
our former woods, sink in fresh water.’*--' 
ir<7f«aiRS07i, V,M, ii. 69. 

SATEaSTBa &c., s. Hind, from 
Arab. Af’tV, a word used technically 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the liatid 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga^ 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. Waterfield, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
in the public service^ but, as so often 
happens, one of the readiest to md^r 
assieteiuie) iJie ohscoiitjr attac^ng to 
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the word wyer in this senM was eepeci- 

Wuaoiiy 8.V. says : In its orig^l ; 
puimvt the word signifies moving, 
walking or the whole, the remainder ; 
from the latter it came to denote the 
remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern- 
ment in addition to the land-tax.*’ 
In fact, according to this explana- 
tion, the application of the term might 
be illustrated by the ancient story 
of a German Professor lecturing on 
botany in the pre-scientific period. 
He is reported to have said : ‘ Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts. This is the roof, — and this Ls 
the rest of it!' Land revenue was the 
root^ and all else was ‘ the rest of it.’ 

Sir 0. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, "says that the Arabic 
word has “ the same meaning as * mis- 
cellaneous.’ ” Neither of these ex- 
planations, we conceive, pace tantorwm 
joironm^ is correct. 

The term Sayer in the I8th century 
was applied to a variety of inland 
imposts, but especially to local and 
arbitrary charges levied by zemindars 
and other individuals, with a show 
of authority, on all goods [laasing 
ihrough their estates by land or water, 
or sold at markets (bazar, haut, 
gUl^ie) established by them, charges 
which formed in tlie aggregate an 
enormous burden u]:)on the trade of 
the country. 

Now the fact is that in sdHr tvro old 
^mitic foriiw have coalesced iii sound 
though coniii^ from diderent roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) sair, producing sd’tr, 
* waking, current,’ ana pr<^ucing 
sft’fr, ‘remainder,’ the latter being a 
form of the same word that we have 
in the Biblical Shear-ja^ub^ ‘the 
remnant shall remain ’ (Isaiah, vii. 3). 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges’ ; an idea that lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind in various languages, in- 
cluding our own Customs^ as well as 
the iaatooiy which is so familiar in 
India. Ihis interpretation is aptly 
illustiated by the quotation below 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 
1790 . 

At a later period it seems probable 
tlsat some confusion arose with the 
sense of etftr, leading to its use, 


more or teas, for ‘et ceteraa^* and ac^ 
counting for what we have indicSted 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word. 

1 find, however, that the Index aiid 
G!4)S9ary to the Regulations, ed. 1832 
(voL iii.), defines: “Sayer. What 
moves. Variable imports, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of customs, tolls, licenses, duties on 
merchandise, and other articles of 
personal moveable property ; as well 
as mixed duties, and taxes on houses 
shops, bazars, &c.” This of course 
throws some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as suggested above. 

In a despatch of Apru 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants ” ; enjoming 
that no B^uars or Ganges should be 
kept up but such as particularly be- 
longed to the Governmeut. And in 
such the duties were to be rated in 
such manner as the respective positions 
and prosperity of the different districts 
would admit. 

In cons^Hjuence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
coining under the description of sayer 
Ghelluntah (H. chalantd, ‘in transit’), 
and Rah-darry (radam) . . . and 
other oppressive impositions on the 
foreign as well as the internal trade 
of the country” should lx*, aliolished ; 
and, to prevent all pretext of injustice, 
]>roportional deductions of rent were 
conceded to the zeinindai'S in the 
annual collections. Nevertheless the 
exactions went on much as liefore, in 
defiance of this and repeated orders. 
And in 1786 the Board of Revenue 
issued a prochunation declaring that 
any person levying such duties mould 
be subject to cor]x>ral punishment, and 
that the zemindar in whose zemindarry 
such an offence might be committed, 
should forfeit his landa 

Still the evil practices vrent on till 
1790, when Lora Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and de* 
termination. In the preceding year 
he had aboli^ed all ruaree duties in , 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in " 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On June 
n, 1799, orders were issued rSaum^ 
ing Uiecolleetiondf aUdutukthidhMttd 
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i&to the hinds of Govemment ; kit 

this was followed after a few weeks 
(July 28) by an order abolishing 
them altogether, with some exceptions, 
which wul be presently alluded to. 
This double step is explained by the 
Qovernor-Geueral in a Minute dated 
July 18 : When I first proposed the 
resumption of the Sayer from the 
Landholder^ it appeared to me ad- 
\isable to continue the former col- 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) for the current year, in 
ofder that by the necessaiy accounts 
[we mi|mt have the means] for making 
a fair a^ustment of the compensation, 
and at the same time ac(|uire sufficient 
knowledge of the oollectiona to enable 
us to enter upon the regulation of 
them from the commeneement of the 
ensuing year. . » . The collections ap- 
pear to be so numerous, and of so 
intricate a nature, as to preclude the 
possibility of regulating them all ; 
and as the establishment of new rates 
for such articles as it might be thought 
advisable to continue would require 
much consideration, ... 1 recom- 
mend that, instead of continuing the 
collection ... for the current year 
... all the existing articles of Sayer 
cdlection fwith the exception of the 
Abkarry (Abcaxree) . . .) be im- 
mediately abolished ; and that the 
Collectors be direct^ to withdraw 
their officers from the GungeA Basmrs 
and Hiauts,” compensation being duly 
made. The Boam of Revenue could 
then consider on what few articles of 
luxury in general consumption it 
might be proper to reimpoee a tax. 

The Order of July 28 al)olished 
**all duties, taxes, and collections 
coming under the denomination of 
Sayer (with the exception of the 
Govemment and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pitoims at Gya, 
and other places of pi%image,— the 
Ahhatry . . . which is to be collected 
on acc^nint of the Government . . . 
the collections made in the Oungei, 
Basaze and Haute situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and such coUbc- 
tions as are coniitmed to the land^ 
holders and the holders of Chingei 
&c. hf the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 17M, namely, rent paid for 
the use of Ihnd (ana the like) - • • I 
at for '<H»har^ p^ture-ground, or 
fisheries sometimes included in the 


Slyer under tbe denomination of 

phulkur (Hind. ^Ucar^ from 
^ fruit *)j hwnkwt (from Hind, han^ 
*' forest or pasture-ground ’), and jfaffiur 
fflind. ja^Cor, from jal, < water*) 

These Resolutions are printed with 
IWn. XXVII, of 1793. 

By an order of the Board of Revenue 
of April 28, 1790, correspondence re- 
garding Sayer was separated from 
^Land Revenue’; and on the 18th 
idem the Abkarry ivas separately regii* 
lated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and A Marry 
down to the Accts. presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1796. In the •‘Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Bengal Government ” 
for 1793-94, the “Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry” amount 
to Rs. 10,9^256. In the Accounts, 
printed in l799, for 1794-.^ to 1796-7, 
the “Land and Sayer Revenues” are 
given, but Abkari is not mentioned. 
Among the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 appears “Syer Col- 
lections, including Abkaree, 7,81,925.” 

These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9, 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3. 
Land Revenue is given separately, and 
next to it Syer and Abkaree Revdhue. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Sayer ana Abkarry^ this re- 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac- 
counts for 1854-5 showed in separate 
lines, — 

Land Revenuej 

Eiciiie Duties, in Calcutta, 

Bayer Revenue, 

Abkarrv ditto. 

In the accounts for 1861-2 it be- 
came— 

Land Revenue, 

Barer and RCieoenaneous, 

Abkaree, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altj^ther. 

llie term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. From the former we give an 
example under 1802 ; from the latter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The folbwing entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1858-59 will eaten^y 
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tbe application of Saviv in thn more 

reoenl times of its msmtenance 

Undir Bengal, Bekar and Oritea : 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 
Boats . . Rs. 555 0 0 

Vnder Pegn and Martaban Prwfinc^t : 
Fisheries . . . Bs. 1,22,874 0 2 

Tax on Bints' nests 

<q.v.) 7,44» 0 0 

,, on Salt . . 43.061 8 10 

Fees for fruits and 
gardens . . 7,287 9 1 

Tax oil Bees* wax 1,179 8 0 

Do. Colleotions . . 8,050 0 0 

Sale of Government 
Timbers, kc, . . 4.19,141 12 8 

6,09,043 1 9 

Vnder the same.* 

Sale proceeds of un- 
clfumed and conftscatod 
Timbers, . . Ks. 146 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
Timbers , , . 2,247 10 0 

2,394TlO 

o. 1580. — *‘8ilr az (iangdjxU o a'ra/-/- 
Hindavn waghaira ...” i,e, ** Bayer from 
the Ganges . . . and the Hindu districts, 
3tc. . . 1/0,800 daifM.*’ — Ain-i'Alhari^ orig. 
i. 395, in detailed Revenues of SirharJannn- 
idhdd or Oaur ; [cd. JarreU, ii. 181]. 

1751. — I have heard that Ramkiasen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried goods 
to that place without paying the Moxidavad 
Byre ohowkey (choky) duties.” — LeUer 
fiim, Navjdb to Presto Ft. William, in Long, 
25. 

1788. — **BnizJat — All kinds of taxation 
besides the land -rent. Bairs.— Any place 
or office appointed for the collection of 
duties or customs.” — The Indian Vocabulary, 
112 . 

1790.—** Without entering into a discus- 
sion of privileges founded on Custom, and 
of which it is easier to ascertain the abuse 
than the origin, I shall briefly remark on 
the Colleotions of Bimr, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, every 
effort to free the internal Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im- 
positions most necessarily prove abortive.” 
— ifiaafe hg the Mon, C*. Sluorf, dd. Feb. 10, 
qiic^bed by Lord Comwallu in his Minute of 
July 18. 

I, **The Board last day very humanely 
and politically reoommencfed unanimously 
tbo abblition of the Bayr. 

‘*The statenMut of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan mokes idl the Bm (oonsistiDg of 
a stmiige medley of erridM taxable, not 
omMitf even Hannaphroditea) amount only 
to 5S»0A Rupaai. . • ATiiiafd by Mr, Law 
^0^ ^ifeansiM^ forwarded by the 

, 1718**-*** The Jkttum on vhloh a settle- 
'saxit lor 10 yaata hae bean made is aboot 

3 K 


(eumni Rupees) 8,01,00,000 . . . which is 
9,3S^091 Rupees less than the Average CoU 
lections of the three preceding Yeara. On 
this Jnmma, the Bstimate for 1791-2 is 
formed, and the Bayer Duties, and some 
other extra Colleotions, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being aboUsbod, 
accounts for the Difference. . . — Heade m 
Mr, Dundae*9 Speech on the Finances of the 
B.I, Company, June 5, 1792. 

1793. — ** A Regulation for re - enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
Rules passed by the (governor General in 
Council on 11th J unc and 28th July, 1790, and 
suba^uent dates, for the resumption and 
abolition of Bayer, or internal Duties and 
Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahsr, and 
Orissa,” Ac. “ Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. 
. . of Regulation, XXVII. of 1798. 

1802. — ** The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exerdse of Its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded ac‘Cor«ling to the custom and practice 
of the country, under the several heads of 
salt and saltpetre — of the saysr or duties 
by sea or land — of the abkariy . . .-—of 
the excise . . . — of all takes TOrsoual and 
professional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and bazaars — of laihiraj (see 
LACEEBAOE) lands. . . . The permanent 
land-tax shall be made exclusively of the 
said articles now recited .” — Madnu ffrou- 
la^on, XXV. § 5v. 

1817. — ** Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Bayer.”— Aft//, H, t^fBr, India, v. 
417. 

1863.— ** The next bead was * Bayer,* an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning 08 * miscellaneous.' It has latterly 
been composed of a variety of items oou- 
nocted with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Avenue derived from Forests has been 
the most important. The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to the Foresta 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined ... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a separate head 
of the Public Accounts. The otoer Bliseel- 
laneous Items of Land Revenue which 
appeared under * Buyer, ' have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated * Forest 
Revenue.'” — Sir C. Treeelyan, Financial 
ShUemrnt, dd. April 30. 

80ABLBT. SeeBUdJLT. 

80AVBNGEB» s. We have been 
TBtlier startled to find amon^ the MS« 
records of the India Office, in eertaia 
^ PeratmB in ffts Service gf At 
RigM. awhU, the East India Cknapuiy^ 
in Fort St Geom, md Ae Mer Jnam 
an Aa Otfoil <f Choromanden,^ begin* 
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ning with Fel^. 170^1 and in the 
entiies fw that year, the following : 

** FM SL David, 

**5, Trevor Land Ouitomar 

and BoaTotgttr of Cuddalore, 5th 
Conned . . . 

JSdward Bawgv$^ Transiator of 
Country Ijettora, Sen, Mtrchl, 

** 7. doAn Butt, Sotmngw and Corn- 
meet er, Tevenapatam, Mercht/* 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St, George , 

Joitph Stuart, Hen tall General and 
Scavenger, Sth of Council,** 

and so on, in the entries of most years 
down to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time * 

Samuel ArdUy, 7tk of Council, Masuli- 
ratam, Land - Customer, Military 
Storekee(>er, Rental 1 General, and 

Scavenger.*' 

Some light la thrown upon this sur- 
prising occurrence of sucli a term by 
a reference to Cowel*s Law Dictionary, 
or The Interpreter (published origin- 
ally in 1607) new ed. of 1727, where 
we read : 


Scavagium. It iti otherwise 
calm Sidiecagf, Shet^e, and Schmuteing ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Sf^twum 
(fiboMwian*) Oetendfre, and is a kind of 
^11 or Custom exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
So., of Merchant - strangers, for Wares 
eAtwei or offered to l£le within their 
Proeinots, which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Henrp 
the Second to the City of CtiaUerimry it (s 
written 4SrtfviApa,'and (in Mon. Ang. '2, per 
fol. S90 h,) Seeawing , and elsewhere I ^d 
it in Latin TrUn/tum Ovtmwnvm, ^e 
City of Loudon still retains the Oostom, i 
of which in An old printed Boot of the 
Cudom of London, we read thus, Of which 
Custom halfen dd appertaineik to the 3henff$, 
and the other halftn del to the Hodyt in 
uhote Houeet the Merchants been lodged ; And 
it is to wd that Soavage ii the Shew by cause 
that Merchaniies (sic) shnon unto the Sheriff 
Merthandizes, of the which Customs ofuaht to 
be taken ere that ony thing thereof he sola, Ac, 
From the Belgi^ Seavan, 
to scrape. Two of every Pirish within 
Ixmdon and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
i^totbis Office, who hire men called Rakers, 
and carts, to cleanse the streets, and carry 
away the Dirt and Filth tfaereol, mentioned 
in 14 Car. % cap, 2. The Germans call him 
a Drecimmon, from one Simon, a noted 
of Marpnrg. 

• • • ft • 

** Achghglhag, The officer who ooUeoted 
the mvijB^miey, which was sometimes 
done withintortion and great Oppression.'* 
(then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Whaftoo^ Aaglia Sacra, Ft i. pk 75 ; Anno 


1311, SohavaldoB insorgentes in Htpiseopaild 
(Riehardus episoopus) fortiter oosiminihi 
Aliqui suipendebantur, al^[ui extra tpisoo* 
patum fugabantur,'*) 

In Spelman also (Gloeearium Arehauh 
logicam, 1686) we nnd 

** .Slodupftm.] Tributum quod a merca- 
toribiis exigore solent nundtnarum domini, 
oh licentiam jiroponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercimonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id est, 
Ostendere, inspicere, Angl. echthntge and 
ekensAge,'* Spelman has no Scavenger or 
Scavager, 


The srttivw/t! then waa a tax upon 
goods for sale which ivere liable to 
duty, the word lieing, as Skeat points 
out, a liaw' French (or Low Latin ?) 
formation from Jmo, [“From O.F. 
e&raauMr, to examine, inspect. 0. Sax. 
skawon, to behold ; cognate with A.S. 
sceamun, to look at.*^ {Gondse Did, 
S.V.)] And the scavager or sca- 
venger was originally the officer 
charged with the inspection of the 

f iods and collection of this tax. 

assagea (oioted below from the Lilnr 
Albas of tlie City of London refer to 
these officers, and 51r. Kilev in his 
translation of that work (1861, p. 34) 
notes that they weie “Officers whose 
duty It was onginally to take custom 
upon the Hcamje, i,f. inspi^otion of 
the opeuiiig out, of imported goods. 
At a later date, ])art of their duty was 
to see that the streets w^ere kept clean ; 
and lieuce the modern word 'scaven- 
ger/ whose office corresponds witli the 
rakyer (udeer) of former times.** [The 
meaning ana derivation of this word 
have been discussed in Notes db Queries, 
2 ser. ix. 325 ; 5 ser. v. 49, 452.1 
We oan hardly doubt then tnat the 
office of the Coromandel Bcavenger 
of the 18th century, united as we find 
it with that of “ Rentall QenoraV* or 
of Land-cuBtomer,” and held by a 
senior member of tl&e Oompany*8 
Covenanted Service, must be under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till we can Slid more light) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of uazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find clasaed as aasw (q«v.l 
than customs on imports fromaeamra. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the chaige of the aeavagem or 
scavengers came to be tnmstorrei to 
the oversi^t of stveets and atveeU 
ckamng. ^at this mtiiS hare 
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« fi&kmhmt wt of their duly at an 
ealdv ftriod ie Shown by theScavager’a 
Ootn which we a note below from the 
LUtrAlbuB. In 8Mrin0if^$ 
imiy the definition is Oolketor tordiwn 
4i6raiaarum (erroneouBly connecting the 
word with diavina and scraping), whilst 
he adds : ** Nodn ^cabtiMcra vilissimo 
omnium ministerio sordes et pui;^ 
menta urbis auferendi f nn^ntur.” In 
Cotgravdi Englid^French VteL^ ed. by 
Howel, 1673, we have: “^ratiagtr. 
Boueur. Gadouard’’ — agieeiug pre- 
cisely with our modem use. Neither 
of tnese shows any knowledm of the 
less sordid office attaching to we name. 
The same remark apjuies to Lye's 
Junius, 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find such a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have 1 >egnn with the 
very earliest of the Company's estab- 
lishments in India, for it is probable 
that the denomination was even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
Comj^ny's intimate connection with 
the city of London. Indeed we learn 
from Mr. Norton, quoted lielow, that 
the term scava^e was still alive within 
the City in 1839. 

1268. — “ Walterus Henry et Wfilelmus 
de Danolmo, BaUivi, ut Oustodes . . . de 
Jjm,L Yj.«. k ad. de oonsuetudinibus om- 
nemodarum meroanduarum Tenieatiam de 
partibus transmarinie ad OiTitatem prae- 
diotam, de quibos oonsuetudo debetur quae 
vocator Seaviglum. . . .''—Jlfop. JtoL 59. 
Hen. III., extracted in T. Madoa^ H, and 
Ant, qfihe Esoehefuer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. — *'Et debent ad dictum 
Wardemotum per Aldennaniium et probos 
Wardae, neonon per juratores, eligi Coo- 
stabolani, BeavegiOliis, AleoonnerB, Be- 
deUe, et aUi Officiarii.*’— Aider Albut, p. 88. 

„ **SsatKXMT m Seawageenrs. 
VoQs jorres qe toim surverrea dili^entie- 
ment qe lei pavimenta dans voetre Garde 
soieat men et droitarelemoiit reparattlei et 
nyent enhaustei a noeanoe dei veviyni : et 
qe Iss ohenmis, ruwes, et vmielles eoient 
aettss dea fleni et de tonta manen des 
erdmea pur ho D eetee de la oitee ; et qe 
touts lea ehymyueys, foomea, tarraillM 
aolsiKt da piste, et antBaantsmeot defsna- 
abiis SDOofitra peril de few; et ri voua 
tiDVsa risu a oontmira voua monattsB al 
Aldsnaaii, iariut qe rAldeman otdeigaa 
jmr amsudsmeat de oalls. Bt sea ne 
t s B rss d IHsu voua syde et Isa Sainta."— 
iMd.p.813. 

IdfiL — Latter from the Lords of the 
CeilBMtt to the Lord Mayor and Aldenneiv 
leqiiaiAlBg WiM to aduiw dohn de OMpdenaa 
to thsoBse of OoOeelor of •oiifigii the 


rereraion of whioh bad . . . hMsi gmtitad 
to hisa— iedea to the Mme m lhnnsim of the 
C. of London (18781, ^ 281 
1607.— Latter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord l^raeaumr . . . enoloaiDg aBrnthm 
from the Ward of Aldengate, oompUining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of UuA 
Ward for 8 or 10 yean past, refused to un- 
deigo the office of Boavenger in the Pariah, 
riaiming exemption . . , being pririleM 
as Cle» to Sir WilUam Spencer, Komt, 
one of the Auditors of the Gouit of ax- 
oheqiaer. and praying that Mr. Oourl 
although privileged, should be directed to 
find a snbratute or deputy and pay him.— 
76u£. 288. 


1623.— Letter . . . reoitiiig that the City 
by ancient Cbartera held . . . “the oflte 
of Package and Beavsge of Strangen* gooda 
and meimkandiae earned by them by land 
or water, out of the City and labertiea to 
foreign parts, whereby the Customa and 
Duties due to H.M. bhd been more duly 
paid, and a stricter overaight taken of anon 
oommoditiee so exported. —itmiem5raiicia, 

p.821. 


1632. — Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition bad been presented to the Board 
from divers Merohanta bora in London, the 
■otu of Strangen, oomplaining that the 
“Packerof London required of them as much 
fees for Package, fialliage, Bhswags, ke., 
as of Strangers not English-born. . . 

Jlfid, 322. 

1760. — “ Mr. Handle, applying to the 
Board to have hie allowance of Sotvsilgsir 
increased, and representing to ns the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which the Board being very sensible of. 
Agreed we allow him Rs 20 per month 
more than before on account of bis diligeoce 
and assidui^ in that post."— /I. Wti/tam 
Cantn., in Long, 245. It does not appear 
from this what the duties of the scavenger 
in Mr. Handle’s case were. 


1829. — “The oversight of customable 
goo^ This office, termed in Latin ssptr^ 
pisut, is translated in another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and in the 
2Dd Charter of Charle<i 1. it is termed the 


•eavmge, which appears to have been ita 
most ancient and common name, and that 
which is retained to the present day. . . . 
The real nature of this uniy is not a toll 
for itowuip, but a toU paid for the oveis^ 
sfimoinp ; and under that name (aiUMr- 
viMf sparSonit) it was claimed in en aewm 
of debt in the reign of Ckarles n. , • . 
The du^ petfoimea was seeing and know- 
ing the merehandim on which the Kfaigh 
import cnetoms were paid, in order that 
no eoneealment, or nandulent pnettoee 
. • . should dei^ve the Kiim of ms }nat 
dues • . . (The duty) was weUknowu under 
the name of Mmfu» in the timeof Qenry 
III., and it seems at that time to have been 
aCfunotaiBe of the eommonslty."— EMoa, 
(kmsMaisrMoaffie JMift, (^tksOUjf^ 
Aendeih 3rd ed. (1889), pp.3Gi(A 


JhAim the books quoted, see 

Mf. end Smds 4^., 
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llATe ftinushed uaefal light, and sofne f- 
ferenoea. 

aOBIVAN, s. An old wo^ for & 
cleric or writer, from Port, ewrivdo, 

[1616.— He desired that some English 
m^ht early on the Morow oome to his 
howse, wher should meete a Serluuio and 
6niah that busines.”— <9iV 7*. Roe^ Hak. Soc. 
1. 178. On the same page '*The BerliiA&t 
of Zulpheckcarcon."! 

1673. — *'In some Places they write on 
Ooooe-Leafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when thev use a Pen 
made with a Reed, for which tney hare a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
BcaAymnM-’*— Fryer, 191. 

1683.— ** Mr. Watson in the Taffatv ware- 
house witfaont any provocation called me 
Pittyful Prodif^l ScrlTaa, and told me 
my Hatt stood too high upon my head. 

. .•." — Letter of S. iMnaiev, in Btdgei 
Biary^ Sept. 5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. f08]. 

SOTHlTAB,s. This is an Englisli 
word for an Asiatic sabre. The 
common Indian word is talwdr (see 
TULWAUB). We get it through the 
French cimiterrey Ital. sdmeterrc^ and 
according to Marcel Devic originally 
from Pers. skanuhir (chirnchir as he 
writes it). This would be still very 
obscure unless we consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
Itetween e and f, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of words ; of 
which a notable example is Fr. oar- 
quoii from Pers. tirkam, Seimecirra 
representing MmMr might easily thus 
b^me odmetirra. But we cannot 
this to have been the real origin, 
^is word (shamshfr) was known to 
Qreek writers. Thus : 

A.D. 98 . — “ , . . Kal rhuf 

irpevpararor wat6a Mop6fiafop pofftJJa 
W€pi0€i^ TO SMijfAa Kol doGca top othulv- 
rei) rarpos ritrrt 

pkp ^OfULtoyidPTiP wap* ai^roTr." — JoMpA 
AfUiqq, XX. ii. 3. 

c. A.D. 114. — ** Awpa ^pei Tpauap^ 
oifpitcd nal al 94 

curd^oi /Sap^apcAal.*' — (^oted in SuidoM 
Zexicca, s.v. 

1695.— 

By this sdaiitar, 

Thai 4^ the Sophy, and a Petsian prince 

Thai won tbre^ neMs of SnUan Solinan 

. . .*'* MfrdmiU^Vmke, U, 1 . 

* In a Oresk tnnslation of fittiakiperv, pubr 

SkM fOBM ysue tgoAi OotMtatitinople, thUHmt 
iopmUtkAi 


1610.— . . Anon the Pisiron startiiir 
up, at if of a aodoino reetored to life ; like 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw* 
ing a Turkise (hnniter, bsginneth to lay 
alwut him (thinking that his vessell had 
been surprim by Pirate), when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and dining vnder water 
like so many Diue-dampers, ascended with- 
out the reach of bis lurie."— <8hiidyi^ its* 
lafum, &0., 1616, p. 28. 


1614. — ** Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmitb to see a sofmftay 
(seimiiarra) that Nasuhbasbd the 6rst visir. 
whom I have mentioned above, had ordered 
as a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 

‘ lit 

iia 


of the gold was to be seen."—/*, dei^a Vallt^ 
i. 43. 


G. 1630.— ''They seldome go without their 
swords (shamsheen they call them) form'd 
like a cresent, of pure metall, broiui, and 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unlease at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . . ." — Sir T, Iferderi, ed* 
1638, p. 228. 

1675.—" I kept my hand on the Cock of 
my Carabine ; and my Comrade followed a 
foote pace, as well armed ; and our Jani- 
zary better than either of us both : but our 
Armenian had only a Sdmeter." — (Sir) 
George WheUr^ Journey into Greectf London, 
1682, p. 252. 


1758.— "The Captain of the troop . . • 
made a cut at his head with a wiyinetajr 
which Mr. LalW parried with his stick, 
and a Coffree {Oomt) servant who attend 
him shot the Taujerine dead with a pistol." 
— Orme, i. 328. 


SEAGUNNT, s. This is, in the 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or quartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. nvkkdnif from 
Ar. sukkan, ‘ a helm.’ 

c. 1580. — "Aos MocadSes, BooOes, e 
Vbgas." — Primor e Honra^ Ac. f. 68ii. ("To 

the Moonddoms, Smumiiniei, and oars- 
men.") 

o. 1590.—" Sukkiagir, or helmsman. Ho 
steers the ship aoccnrding to the orders of the 

i. m 

1805. — " I proposed conoealinff myself 
with 5 men among the bales of dm, till it 
should be nigh^ ^hen the Frenohmen 
being neoessaniy divided into two watches 
might be easily ovwpowered. This was 
agreed to . . . tiU daybreak, when unfor* 
tunately descrying the maste cf a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
snppoeed to be our old friend, the seati* 
mente of eveiy person ttoderwent a moet 
unfortnnate alteration, and the Nakhoda,> 
and the BOMHI, as well as the Supeiwge^ 
informed me that they wonld not te& a Iw 
for all the wortd, even to save their Bees; 
a^ in short, that they would nsHhkr b# 
cMft aor jMsrf in the ImslMss.'^^liellte of 
4-7, in ifei^ 
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1810.— ^nm and qoarteniiitften 
... Are Indian FortugiuM ; they am eaUAd 
flMiiBiiii.'— iforM ^oAomy 85. 

11855.—**. . . the BMumnalei, or helsna- 
itteK4 wereprindpally Manilla men.* — 
Mesidence in Siam, 45.] 

SEBUNDT, s. Hind, from Pers. 
jnhbaruU (n^ ‘three’). The rtUumaU 
of the word is obscure to us. [Platts 
says it means ‘ three-monthly or 
cjimrterly payment.’ The Madras 
Ghss, less probably suggesto Pers. 
sipdfibandi (see 8EP0Y), * recruitment.’] 
It is applied to irremilar native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im> 
perfectly disciplined troops for revenue 
or police duties, &c. Certain local 
infantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Sebundy, The last 
official api^earanoe. of the title that we 
can find i.s in application to “The 
Sebundy Coii)s of Uppers and Miners” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E.I. Register down to July, 1869, 
after which the title docs not appear 
in any official list. Of this co^, if 
we are not mistaken, the late Fields 
Marshal Lord Napier of Mogdala was 
in charge, as Lieut. Robert Napier, 
aliout 1840. An application to Lord 
Napier, for corroboration of this re- 
miniscence of many years Ivack, drew 
from him the following interesting 
note : — 

Captain (rilniore of the (Bengal) Engi- 
neers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjeeling, and to raise two companies 
of Salmndy Sappers, in order to provide 
the necessary labour. 

Ho commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N.O. officers from the 
old Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half 
of each company. 

** The first season found the little colony 
quite unprepared for the early commence- 
ment of the Raina. All the Coolies, who 
did not die, fled, and some of the Sappers 
deserted. Gilmore got sick: and in 1838 
1 was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal— Nyacollee— to relieve him 
for one month. 1 arrived somehow, with a 
pair of pltaxalia as my solo possession. 

^‘Just then, our relations with Nepaul 
became strains, and it was thought desir- 
abla to complete the Sebnndy Sappers with 
men from the Border Hills unconnected 
vdth Nepaul— Garrows and similar tribes. 
Through the Political Officer the necessary 
nnmber of men were enlisted and sent to me. 

When they arrived 1 found, instead of 
the 'fiiir recruits' announced, a numbar of 
most imfit men : aome of them more or tom 
«rij|mted,cw with defeetite tight. It seemed 
lorobable tha^ by tlm process known to ua in 
aa mftm buidlm (see BCTtJSfiK the 


original reemlta bad managed to insert mb* 
•titates during the journey 1 t wna ttnoili 
embamssed as to what 1 should do 
them ; but night was coming on, so I m- 
campM them on the newly opened road, 
the only clear space amid the dense magle 
on either aide. To complete my difficmtj 
it began to rain, and I pitied my poor re- 
cruits During the night there was a storm 
—and in the morning, to my intense rebid, 
they bad all disappmred 1 

“In the expressive language of roy ser- 
geant, there was not a * visage* of the men 

**The Sebnndiea were a local corps, de- 
signed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed, and ex- 
pected to fight if necessary. Their pay was 
firs, a month, instead of a Sepoy's 7^. The 
pensions of the Native officers were smaller 
than in the regular army, which was a 
ground of complaint with the Bengal 
Sappers, who never expected in accepting 
the new service that tliey would have lower 
pensions than those they enlisted for. 

“ I eventually completed the corps with 
Nepaulese, and, I think, left them in a 
satisfactory condition. 

** 1 was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. I supplied the Native officers and 
N.C. officers from India aith a good pea- 
jacket each, out of my private means, and 
with a little gold-lace made them smart and 

I visited Darjeeling again in 1872^ 
I found the remnant of my gixKi Sapper 
officers living os pensioners, and waiting to 
give mo an affectionate w'elcome. 


**My month’s acting appointment was 
turned into four years. I walked 30 miles 
to get to the place, lived much in hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. 1 
think 1 owe much practical teaching to the 
Hill-men, the Hills and the Climate. I 
learnt the worst the elements could do to 
me — veiv nearly— excepting earthquakes 1 
And 1 think f was thus prepared for any 
hard work.” 


c. 1778.— “At Dacca T made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John (^we. He 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Oomimn>r*is 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regiment of Sebundeet, cur 
native militia.”— Lindsay, in Z. of 
the Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1785. — “The Board were pleased to direct 
that in ordpr to supply the place of the 
Bebnn^ eori^ four regiments of l^poya 
he em^yod in securing the coHecHoa of 
the revenue8.”-^ln Sdxm-Karr, i. 92 

,, “One conriderable charge upon 
the Nabcib’s country was for extraordiiuuy 
■ibbendiea, aepoys and boraemeo^ who 
appear to ua to ue a very unueoesaanr in# 
cumbrauce upon the rev6ntte.**-*Appeiid. to 
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jSMWlk on qf Afnn/Ct IM9% in jOnrieft 

ff^iTii6,oa.ieni 


17M.— GoU«otor at Midnapoor 
liavtaff raported the Sataady Oorps at- 
tadied to that Collaetondiip, Budlciantly 
TMnad in their' Exeieifle ; the Begular 
Sepoje who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn."-^. O. Feb. 23, 
in ^ ^ MUiitarif Hegt.^ 1799, 


1803. — '*The emfdoyment of these people 
therefore ... as aebuidy is advantaffeoua 
... it leesena the number of idle ana dis- 
contented at the time of general invaaion 
and oonfueion.'*— ITe/ftnptoa, Iktp. (ed. 
1837), ii. 170. 


1812. — ** Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native troope.”— FV/Sh Meportt 38. 


1881.— “ Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the enmmit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Setmndy Sappers 
were employed cutting a passage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly.** 
— oi Capt, /sipry, in OawUr*a 
saaAn, p. 96. 


8EEDT, 8. Hind. sSdi; Arab, 
iatyui^ Mord’ (whence the Cid of 
Spanish romantic history 1 9aiyid% * my 
lord’; and Mahr. tiddkl. Prc^rly 
an honorific name mven in 
India to African Mahommedans, of 
whom many held high poeitions in 
the service of the kings of the Deccan. 
01 these at least one family has sur- 
vived in princely position to our own 
day, viz. the Naw&b of Jang^ j^e 
JinraSEEAX near Bombay. Ihe 
young heir to this principality, Siddld 
Ahmad, after a minority of some years, 
was installed in the Qovemment in 
Oct., 1883. But the proper applica- 
tion of the word in the ports and on 
the shipping of Western India is to 
neffroes m general. [It ^*is a title 
stiTl applied to holy men in Harocco 
and the M^hrib ; on the East African 
coast it is assumed 1^ and 

fibroid Moalema, s.g. Sidi Mubarak 
Bombay; and ^Seedy b(^’ is the 
Ang^Indian term for a Zanzibar- 
man” (Burton, Ar. Nights^ iv. 231).] 


c. 1663.— And among tlissa was an 
Abyndniaa {Aheanm) colled Oldo Mariam, 
a man rsriconed a great cavaliar, and who 
•dtsitihisd 600 hofic at his own diaigsa, 
and wbogvaatiy coveted tbe city of Bamaa 
to qaaite himeelf ia, or at the least the 


WniUUI) to davwtr,*'— VII. «. 8. 
(e^ 181(b^**Tke gmtmt Ineolt that omi 
paaaad «fM a laan to to caO hiaa CHo^ 




1873.-'* An Mag or* MHcma Orilery 
(tli9j Mog prafaim half toshtolamptoy- 
menti, whiob they enter on by the name of 
8iddleo)/’-F>y€r, 147. 

„ “He being frivm a JMtg 
made a free Beniien . • » (who only in 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Friel^ Wodly-pated Blaokii) 
under the known style of gyndias. . . 

Ibid. 168. 


1879.—“ The protection which the Blddaaa 
had given to Oumerah against the repeated 
atta»s of SevagC as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Sevi^ at length determined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu- 
trality, by reprisals on their own port." — 
Orme, Fnigfnents, 78. 

1690. — “As he whose Title ismo«< dmfuitt, 
encouraged him who is its principal Adver- 
sary to invade the Rights of Christendom, 
so did Senor Padre de Pandara^ the Principal 
Jesuite and in an adjacent Island to 
Bombay, invite the Biddy to exterminate 
ail the nrotostanta there.**— Ottiqirton, 167. 

1760-60.— “ These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angria and the Biddlet or 
Moors.'*— Grose, i. 68. 

1759.— “The Indian seas having beea 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the fiHddae, who was 
chief of a colony of Coffrees (Oaflbr), to 
be his Admiral. It was a oolonv which, 
having been settled at Dundee-Kajapore, 
carriM on a considerable trade there, and 
hadhkewiso many vessels of force."— 
hridgdi Aceo>knt vj the Ifar, Itc., p. 216. 

1800.*-“ I ariied him what he meant by 
a Biddae. He said a huXakee. This is the 
name by which the Abyssinians are dto- 
ti]g|uiabed in India."— F. Jfwire, in 


1814. — “Among the attendania of the 
Oambay Nabob .... are several Abyssinian 
and Gaifree slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Beddeas or Master."— Or. Afrm. 
iii. 167 ; [2nd ed. ii. 226]. 


1832.-“! spoke of a Biadhaa” {Siddh^) 
“or Habakt^ which to the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo."— Jfssi. 
qfCol. ifeantem, 121. 


1886.—“ The Inhabitants of this shiigiilar 
tract (Soopah plateau in N. Ganara) wesa 
in some parts Mahrattas, and in others of 
Ganarese race, but there was a third and 
less numerous section, of pore African de- 
scant called Bldllli • • . dasettidants of 


fugitive slavai from Partaguase sattlatnanta 
... the same eb<my cdloarad, htga-llttbad 
man as are stfll to be tound on the Alrieaii 
coait^ with broad, good-humoiiracL gt to nhm; 
facaa^-6Mon s! Fmbm, wm Lffb Ik 
Ckmara^ Ac., 3M8. 


0396.- 
“ wa*va ihontad ottiavan>a«aoa 
Wa’Ta atarvad on a til ^ 


lyao^pam MggnML 
iaadai havli near* 

SFEfZMmi 
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jmemjh, StMHUL, &c. (some- 
^eft we Imve Men Sniliol. and 
a. Hind, iemal and mihl; 
[Bkt. Jkumalt], The (so-called) cotton- 
tree Bomlax J^taharicum^ D.O. (N.O. 
Malmceat^ which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Burma to the Indus and l)eyoud. It 
is often cultivat4*d. “ About March it 
is a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showy 
red dowers, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless branches. 
The dower-buds are used as a potherb 
and the mim as a medicine” {Punjab 
Plai^). We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species near Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 13 feet loi^ and 7 or 
8 wide. The silky cotton is only used 
for stuffing pillows and the like. The 
wood, though wretched in quality for 
any ordinary purpose, lasts under 
water, and is commonly the material 
for the curbs on which wells are built 
and sunk in Upper India. 

[c. 1807.—**. . . tho Salmoli, or Bimol 
... is ono of the most ^aiidy omamcDts 
of tho forest or village. . , , — Bwhanan 
E, Iiulia^ ii. 789.] 

8EEB, s. Hind, set; 8kt. ^tiah 
Owe of the most generally spread 
Indian denominations of weight, 
though, like all Indian measures, 
varying widely in different |^rts of 
the country. And besides tlie varia- 
tions of local ger and ser we ctften 
find in the same locality a pokhi 
(pucka) and a kathchha (cutcha) ser ; 
a state of things, however, which 
is human, and not Indian only (see 
under PUCKk). The ht is generally 
(at least in upj^r India! equivalent to 
80 or rupee- weights ; hut even 
this is far from univei^ly tnie. The 
heaviest ser in the UseM Tables (vsee 
Thomas’s ed. of Prtnse^ is that called 
^^CoolpAhar,” equivalent to 123 talas^ 
and weighii^ 3 lbs. 1 oz, dr. avoird. ; 
the lightest Is the ser of Malalmr and 
tlie S. Mahratta country, which is 
little more than 8 os. [The Macleod 
ser of Malabar, intooduced in 1802, is 
of 120 talas; 10 of these weigh 33 lb. 
(Madras Man. ii. 516)^1 

Begulation VTI. of the Govt, of 
India of 18^ is entitled A Beg. for 
altering the weigh t of the Furruckahad 
Buj^Xsee BVnk) and for assimilatuig 
it to the kgal cumney of the Madras 


and Bombay pjreridencies; for adUnst^ 
ing the weight of the Ckunpany^ 

Rupee, ana far Jmng a 
of weigJU far India” This ii the 
nearest thing to the establishment of 
standard we^hts that existed im to 
J870. Tlie preamble says: ‘*ft is 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furruckabad RupM as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions thiou^- 
out India.” And Section TV. contains 
the following ; 

** The Tola or Bieca weight to be ^ual to 
180 grains troy, and the other dencnninatioiia 
or weights to he derived from this onit, 
according to the following scale : — 

8 BnUiet ~ 1 Masha ~ 15 troy grains. 

12 Mashas = 1 Tola — 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) 1 Boer— 

^ tbs. troy. 

40 Am — 1 Mun, or Baear Maumi = 

100 lbs. troy.'' 

Section VI. of the same Regulation 
says : 

** The system of weights and measnrss(?> 
described in Section IV. is to be adopts 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjustment 
and verification of all weights for gowa- 
ment or public purposes sent thither for 
examination. ” 

But this does not go far in eatebli^- 
ing a standard unit ot weight fer/ndm; 
Ihougb the weights detailed in § iv, 
bccaiiu* established for Government 
purpof'CS in the Bengal Presidency. 
The mr of this Begulation was thus 
14,400 grain.^ tn\y '-'24 lbs. troy, 2t)o7 
Ihs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of 
Lord Mayo, a strong movement was 
made by able and influential misn to 
introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act was passed called Indian 

Weights and Measures Act” (Act XT. 
of 1870) to i>ave the way tor this. 
The preamble declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoptiott 
of an uniform system of weights and' 
measures thoughout British Indi% and 
the Act prescribes certain stanaards^ 
witli powers to the Local Qovemmento 
to deaare the adoption of these. 

Sc^rtion IT. runs : 

‘•iSteawiarrfji.---The nnmAry staad^ <rf 
weight shall be oalled jMT* and 1» a 
weight of metal in the wmmdm ^ pa 
Ooverament of India, which 
weighed in a vmonum, is equal to Sm . 

known in Fnnoe as the kilogfauma oM 
ArehiveB.^ 
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Agaiiii Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
** Tm Ivdian Weights and Msasurss of 
(ktpacUy repeats in substance the 
same preamble and prescription of 
standara weight. It is not clear to 
us what the separate object of this 
second Act was. Biit with the death 
of Lord Mayo the w'hole scheme fell 
to the ground. The. aer of these Acts 
would be = 2*2 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
0*143 of a pound greater than the 80 
tola 

I«i54. — “ Porto (frandf. dt Brmtjala. — * 'Fho 
{m&o) with which they weigh a11 
merchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer 18 1 
ouncoa ; the said maund weighs 46^ arrateh 
(rottle).”— -4. Nunes^ 37. 

1648. — One Geer weighs 18 pty^n . . . 
and makes £ pound troy weight.” — Van 
Tirita, 6*2. 

1748. — “Enfin on verse lo tout un serre 
de rhuile.”— ZeW. xiv. 220. 

SEERFISH, a. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
g^enus Cybiiim, When of the right 
size, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indian sea-lisJi. Some 
kinds salt tvell, and are also good for 
pn^imring as Tamarind>Fisn. The 
name is .sometimes wiid to be a corrup- 
tion of Pers. stall (<|u. Pens. ‘ black f ’) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, sflrra. That name 
woula appear to belong properly to 
the -well- Know* n .saw-fi.sh (Prist is)— see 
BlitUaUy quoted l>elow ; but probably 
it may have IxiCii applied to the fish 
now in question, breause of the serrat<fd 
appearance of the row.s of hiilets, be- 
hind the second dorsal and anal hns, 
which are characteristic of the genus 
(see Datfs Fishes of Indta^ j)p. 254-256, 
and plates Iv., Ivi.). 

1554.— aos Marinheiro.s hum peixe 
earra par mes, a cada hum.”— .4. Nunez^ 
Liero aos Pesos^ 43. 

,, “To Lopo Vaaz, Mestre of the 
firearms (espingaird€s\ his pay and pro- 
visions. . . . And for his three workmen, 
at the rate of 2 roeamres of rice each 
daily, and half a sear fish (peixt sarra) each 
sjonthly, and a maund of firewood each 
monthly.”— .Sr. Boulho, Tombo, 235. 

1598.— “There is a fish called Piexe 
8enrt, wbich^ is cut in round pieces, as we 
eat Salmon and salt it. It is very good.*’*-' 
LfimsehoSm, 88 ; [Hak. Soo. ik 11]. 

1720.— “PvfXf Sbbra is ordinarily pro- 
dnoed in th# Western Ocean, and is so 
eidled'* etc. (deeeribing the . . . 


“But in the Sea of the Islande fd Qui- 
rimba (£.6, off Honunblque) there is a 
different peyxe sem resembling a large 
civr&ina^ out much better, and wbtoh H is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.”— B/utata, \eeoh. vii. 606-d07. 

1727.—*' They have greid Plenty of Beer- 
fish, which is as savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe.” — A, Hamilton, i. 379; 
[ed. 1744. i. 382]. 

[1818.—“. . . the robal, the selr-fish, 
the grey mullet . . . are very good.” — 
hWbrSf Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 86,] 

1860. — “ Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the finest by far is the Seir-fis^t n 
species of Scomber, which is called Tora- 
malu by the natives. It is in size and 
form very rimilar to the salmon, to which 
the fiesh of the female fish, notwithstanding 
its white colour, boars a very close resem- 
bliiiice, both in firmness and in flavour.” — 
Tntiteni'M i, 205. 

SEEBPAW, s. Pel's, through Hind. 
snr-d-pd — ‘ cap - a - pie.’ A complete 
suit, presented as a Khilat (EliUut) or 
dress of honour^ by the sovereign or 
his representiitive. 

c. 1666. — “ He . . . commanded, there 
should be given to ouch of them au cm- 
bneder’d Vest, a Turhant, and a Girdle of 
Silk Embroidery, which is that which they 
cn!i Ser-apah, that is, an Habit from head 
to foot.” - Beicjtierj E.T. 37 ; [ed. ConsUibUt 
)I7]. 

1(573— “Sir George Oxendine . . . had 
.1 Cidfat (Killut) or Serpaw, a 8^bo of 
Honour from Head lo F(x>t, offered him 
from the Great Mogul.”— ZVyer, 87. 

1680.— “ Answer is returned that it bath 
iK>t been acenstomary for the Govemours 
to go cut to receive a Iwre Phvrmaund 
(Fixmaun), except there come therewith 
a Berpow or a Tasheriffe (Taabna^.”— 
Pt. Bt. fJeo. Cotisn. Dec. 2, in d* £. 
Xo. hi, 40. 

1715.— “Wo were met by Padre Stephanos, 
bringing two Betrpaws. ” —In Wfieeler^ ii. 246. 

1727. — “As soon as be came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a soipaw or a 
rc^al Suit to be put upon him.”— .4. 
Immiltofif i. 171 ^ed. 1744]. 

1735.- “ The last Nabob (SadatutU) would 
very seldom suffer any but himself to send 
a Beerpaw : whereas in February last Santa 
Sahib, Snbder Ali Sahib, Jehare Khan and 
Imaum Sahib, had all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct BfimiNtwa to the 
President.”— In Wheeler ^ iii, leO. 

1759.— “Another deputatioxi carried aU 
costly Baerpawa ; these are garments which 
are presented aometimea by auperkm in 
token of protection, and sometimes by in* 
feriors in token of homage.”— Onnr, i. 159. 


* Cbrriea Is appIMt by Caviar, Oantor and 
otbere to fish of the genus 8etasne of more feoeui 
ichthyologists. 

f *^Cbmsm (SsombM*, Lftin.) 
nest 
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SEETTrLPUnr, a. A fine kind 
of inat made eqaecially in Eaatem 
Bengal^ and used to sleep on in the 
cold weather. [They are made from 
the split 8temi|jp»of the mvJUa jpota, 
Fhryniwm dtdwUmum^ Roxb. (see ilYaU^ 
Econ, Diet, vi. pt. i. 2X6 Hind. 

MtalmUlf ‘ cold - slip.* Williamson’s 
spelling and derivation (from an Arab, 
word impossibly used^ see SICLEEOUB) 
are quite erroneous. 

1810. — “A very )>6auiiful species of mat 
is made . . . especially in the south-eastern 
districts . . . from a kind of reedy (pfuss. . . . 
These are peculiarly slipjssry, whence they 
are designated ‘ seekul-putty ' («.<. polished 
sheets). . • . The principal uses of the 
* seekttl-imtty ’ are to h>c laid under the 
lower sheet of a bed, thereby to keep the 
body cool .” — WiftiananjUj V,M, ii. 41. 


connect stnclA with euw, ^a horse’; 
[others with Skt. paaM\ *a fooU 
soldier*]. The original word 
occurs frequently in the poems of 
Aiu!r Khusru (c. A.D. 130(R bearing 
always prol^ably the sense of a ‘ horse- 
soldier,’ for all the imj^rtant part of 
an army then consisted of horsemen. 
See spdhi below. 

The w'ord sepoy occurs in Southern 
India before we had troops iu Bengal ; 
and it was probably adopted from 
Portumiese. We Have found no 
Engli^i example in print older than 

• 1750, but probably an older one 
j exists. The India Office record of 
I 1747 from Fort St. David’s is the 
I oldest notice we have found in extant 

* MS. [But see below.] 


[1818.—“ Another kind (of mat) the 
shHtlllftpatees, laid on l>eds and couches i 
on account of their c<x)lness, are sold from > 
one roopeo to five each.”— H’arrf. Ilindwn, 1 
i. 106.] I 

1879.— In Falha's Duty, we find the ; 
following Hindi riddle 
Chln,\ l-d piydtd idldi i^ljortd nattXn ; 
A\taX\ji kd.bdn hA ttnid nakxn ; 
iS\ltahpd{X 6tfAAi; kul st>td kdMn ; 

Itdj-lMMx kv\ rotd ndhln,** 

Which might l)e rendered : 

** A china bowl that, broken, none can 
jdin ; 

A flowery field, whose blossoms none 
(lurtoin ; 

A royal acion slain, and none shall ween ; 

A sltslpatti spread where none snail 


sleep. 

The answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky ; a 
Snake {Rdj-bansi, ‘royal scion.’ is a placatory 
name for a snake) ; and the Sea. 


g^BMT9AT.Ii , s. Malay-Javan. sdm- 
biU MtfnbaL A spiced condimeut, the 
curn/ of the Archipelago. [Dennys 
(7;<wcr. Dirt. p. 337) describes many 
varieties.] 

iqi7, — “The most common sesMniitf 
emploved to give a relish to their insipid 
food ii the /ombock (i.e- rod-Mpper) ; tritu- 
rated with salt it is called tamhel. --Raffle, 
H, ^Jdxa, i. 98. 


8 EPOT, 8 BAP 0 T, a. In Anglo- 
Indittn use n native soldier, disciplined 
and dwased in the European style. 
Tbfc w«d is Pers. stjKlfcl, from nyda, 
‘aoldiery, an army* ; wliicli J. C^rt 
tewea to old ^rs. 
fXa pewpU H te Lan^ JOw*, 187% 
i. M). But SSbah is a horseman ni 
ArmeniMi and sound etyniologisU 


c. 1300.— “Pride had inflated his brath 
with wind, which extinguished the light of 
his intellect, and a few sip&his from Hindu- 
Stan, without any religion, had supported 
the credit of his authority.”— .4 si Tr AAturw, 
in Eflwty iii. 536. 

j 16(t5.—“iSoii]dier—Siwy& 31^*1 Haddee.” 
-‘■iWfhn in *SYr T, ed. 1677, 

p. 99.J 

1682. — “ As soon os these letters were 
gunt away, I w'ent immediately to Ray 
Xundelall's to have y^ Seapy, or Nabobe 
liorseniton, consigned to me, with order to 
see yv Fenranna put in execution ; but 
having thought Iwttor of it. y Ray desired 
me to have imtience till tomorrow morning. 
Me would then present me to the Nabob, 
whose commands to y« Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Vektrl would be more powerfull and 
advantageous to me than his own.” — Jitdges, 
Diary, flak. S<.>c. i. 55, »eq. Here we see 
the word still retaining the sense of 'horse- 
man ’ in India. 

[1717.— “A CJompany of Sepoys with the 
colours.” — Yvle^ in II. ccclix. On this 

Sir H. Yule notes: “This is an occurrenoe 
of the word sepoy, in its modern si^ifi- 
cation, 30 vears earlier than any I had been 
iible to find when publishing the A.-l. Gloss. 

I have one a year earlier, and oxi>ect now 
to find it earlier still.” 

[1733.— “You are next ... to make a 
complete survey ... of the number of 
fighting Simys. . . Bombay 

ii, 6,5.] 

1737.—^* Elle com tota a for^a desponivel, 
qiic eram 1166 soldados pages em que entra- 
rani 2SI chegados nn noo Morces, e 780 
sypsos oil /liuntrtMjr (lasoar), rocuperon o 
temtorio.”— d<w PossmOes Poriv^ 
paesas no On'enU^ «c., por Joaoniw P^dro 
CefesHno Boares^ Usboa, 1851, p. 58. 

1746.— ''The Rnemy, by the , best InteUi^ 
genoe that oould be got, and beet Jtu^meist 
that could be formw, had or would have, , 
on Shore next Morning, upwards of 3000 
Rvmpetats^ with at least 500 ObJfVyr, aod 
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nomber of and Peoijs."— i£rt. <tf 

IHary, Ao., in App. to A LeUfr to a Propr. 
^ Co., London, 1760, p. 94. 

[1746.— Their strength on shore I oom- 
pute 2000 Europeans Seapiahs and 300 
Coffrees.”— fi'om Madras, Oct, 0, in 
Bengal Conmltathns. Ibid. p. 600, we have 
SaapbBs*] 

1747. — “ At a Council of War held at 
Fort St. David the 25th December, 1747. 

IVesont 

Charles Floyer, Esu]., Governor. 
George Gibson John Holland 
John Crompton John Rodolph de Gingons 
William Brown John Usgate 
Robert Sanderson. 

• * « 


“It is further ordered that Capto. 
Crompton keep the Detachment under his 
Command at Cuddalore, in a readiness to 
march to the Choultry over against the 
Fort as soon us the Signal shall l>o made 
from the Place, and then u(K)n his firing 
twt> Hnskets, Boats shall be sent to bring 
them here, and to leave a serjeant at 
Cuddalore Who shall conduct his saapoya 
to the Garden Guard, and the Seneant 
shall have a Word by which He shall be 
received at the Garden.” — (Jrighial MS. 
Proceedings (in the India Office). 

„ The Council of Fort St. David 
write to Bombay, March 16th, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 
Europeans, We should be ^lad of Five or 
Six Hundred of the bent l^orthern People 
their way, as they are reported to be much 
better than ours, and not .so liable to 
Desertion.” 


In Consn. May 30th they record the 
arrival of the ships l^evon, Warwick, and 
Ilohester, Priucess Augusta, “on the 28th 
inst., from Bombay, [bringing) us a General 
from that Presidency,* as entered No. 88, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 European' Boldiers, 200 Tojxisses 
<Topai), and 100 well -trained Seapoys, 
all of which under the command of Capt. 
Thomas Andrews, a Good Officer. . . 

And under July 13tb. . The Re- 

inforcement of Sapoys having arrived from 
Telli^arry, which, with those that wore 
sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
Body, beridee what are still expected ; and 
as iliere is far greater Dependance to be 
placed on those People than on our own 
Fmu . . . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Aobbkd, that a General 
Review be now had of them, that all snoh 
nuy be disehaiged, and only the Choicest 
Of them continued in the Service/ —AfA. 
Eeoords in India OJlee. 

1762.—“ . . . they quitted their entrench- 


aieiite on the ftrst day of Miurch, 1762, and 
advasewl ih order of battie, taking poeeee- 
idoD of a lidng jgroQnd on the rigiit, on 
whiok thqy plae^fiO Roropeana ; the front 



bat a letter from the 


coneiated of 1500 Stpoyi, and one huhdred 
and twenty or thirty French.”— 
if iff. oftAe fVar in indot, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

1758.— A Tabular Statement (Afeppa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th. Jan. of this year, 
shows “Corpo de Sqmea” with 1162 
“ Sipaea ]>rumptos.”— as above. 

„ “ A stout body of near 1000 

Sepo^ has been raised within these few 
day«.^* — In Long, 134. 

[1769.— “Boat rice oxtraordinary for the 
Gentoo Seapoie. . . 174.] 

1763.— “The Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the European manner, 
are called Bepoye.” — Orme, i. 80. 

17615. — “ Major Carnac . . . observes that 
your establishment is loaded with the ex- 
I>ense of more Captains than need ^ be, 
owing to the unnecessarily making it a 
point that they should be Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of Sepoya that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to bo qualified 
for that service, and the Battalion should 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.” — VourVs Letter, of March 
9. In Long. 290. 

1770. — “England has at present in India 
an estabU.«)broent to the amount of 9800 
European troc»ps, and .54,000 sipahlB well 
armed and disciplined.”- Knynat (tr. 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774.— “Sipai sono li ^Idati Indiani.” — 
i Della Tomha, 2^. 

1778.— “Ui t)orta del Ponento della citth 
.si custodiva doHi fiipalB soldati IndUni 
radunati da tutte le tribh, o religioni.” — 
Fra Piwlino, Viaggio, 4. 

1780.- -“Next morning the sepoy came to 
see me. ... I told him that I owed him my 
life. ... He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, os his [lay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month — and at the 
same time drew out his purse and offered 
mo a rupee. This generous behaviour, so 
different to what 1 had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thaoikeq 
him for his mnerosity , but I would not take 
his money.’— if(w. /. Lindsay's Imjertson* 
mad, lAvesof Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782.— “As to Europeans who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have beard 
one of the best officers the Company ever 
bad ... say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Bairpoys; fbr 
acting under blacks th^ became mere 
blacks in spirit.'*— Some Ob S erva HonO t 
95-96. 

1789.- 

“ There was not a captain, nor aoaree a 

eeapoy, 

Bat a ranoe would depose, or a Bnunin 
destroy.” 

LeUer of Simpkin tke Stietmd, 8 * 

1806,— **0!ir iroqm behaved adindbreUiy ; 
the eeyofi astomshed ma.**— 
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18St7.-*-**H« watb^troilMd to tho danflhter 
of a Btoaliaa» who ««md ia the maa^fort 
wbioh my taw at' a dbtanoe riaiiw aboTo 
the iaiiigle.**-^<8tr W, SeoU, The Swrgetm^e 
iMuiffkter, oh. zHI. 

1839.— ** The natiYe army of the £. I. 
Company. . . . Their formation took place 
in 1757. They are usually called Mpoyo, 
and are light and short.** — In i2. Pktlhpe, 
A JiOlum of Facte, 71S. 

1881.— ** As early as a.D. 1592 the chief 
of Sind bad 200 natives dressed and 
armed like Europeans : these 'were the first 
*sepoyi/** — £nrtoii*s (Mmome, A Ccmmen- 
tan/, ii. 445. 

The French write cipaye or cipai * 

1759.— **De quiuzo roille Glpayes dent 
Tami^ est ccna<So composdo, j’en conipte 
h peu prhs hurt cena sur la route do* Pondi- 
cbery, charg4 de sucre et de poivro et autres 
marchandises, quant auz Coulis, ils sont 
tous employi^ pourle ni4me objet.'* — 
of Lalia to the Governor lif Pondicherry, m 
LanUn-idye*e Account, p. 150. 

c. 1835-38.- 

** 11 ne criant ni Kriss ni zagaies, 

11 regarde rhomme sans fuir, 

Et rit dee balles des <dpaye8 

Qui rebondiasont sur son cuir." 

1%. Gautier, JJHrpjiopotame, 

Since the ronquest of Algeria the 
same word is common in Ifranoe under 
another form, viz., spdhh But the 
Sptihl U totally different from the 
sepoy, and i.s in fact an irremilar horse- 
man. With the Turks, from unborn 
the word is taken, the spdhi was 
always a horseman. 

1554. — ** Aderant magnis muneribus prae- 
positi multi, adersnt praetoriani equites 
omnes Sphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Giamzaro- 
ruin magnus numerus, sed nullu.s in tanto 
oonventu nobilia nisi ex suia virtutibus et 
fortibus factis.’*- Bueht^, Ejntiolar, i, 99. 

[1562. — '*The Spachi, and other orders 
of horsemen.'* -7. Shute, Tiro ('omnu (Tr.) 
fol. 58 ro. Stav^f, JHci, where many early 
imtanoes of the word will be found.] 

1972. — **Mille ou quinze cents Spahiz, 
tous bien dquippds et bien muntds . . . 
terminoient toute ceste longue, ma^ifique, 
et pompeuse cavalcade. "A/oMmo? d^AnU 
OalUmd, i. 142. 

1976.-*“ The other officers are the eardar 
who commands the Janisaries 
... the Bpahl AptL who oommands the 
ftpidlles Or Tvr&a Hone.'*— }Vheeler^e 
jQiarnatt 848. 

[1989.— I beiiig pnividentially mit over 
the river before the Spit employed by them 
ODttld |rfva them intdligeiioe.^ — 

I8ary, fiak. Soo. L 229.] 

1788.— «<Tbe Arab and other inhabitanis 
art ohUgtd, eithtr hy long custom . . . w 
isym fetr tad eompnlsion, to gift the 
ipahtte and ihair compatiy the meirtaA 


. • . which is sttcii a saBk&siai quantity of 
provision for oamelves, together with stmw 
and barley for our moles and horses.**— 
Travelt in Barbary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1789.— “Bajazet had two years to ooUect 
his forces ... we may discriminate the 
j^zaries ... a national cavalry, the 
Spahlt of modern times.”— C/i56en, ch. Ixv. 

1877. — “'I’he regular cavalry was also 
originally oomixmed of tribute children. 

. . . The sipahis acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantiy, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them mnoh 
sooner troublesome to tbt Government.” — 
Finlay, H, ofGreeCf, ed. l977, v. 37. 

SESAI, SEBTa s. This word is 
used to represent two Oriental words 
entirely different. 

a. Hind, from . Pers. sard, sardu 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It was especially used by the 
Tartars when they began to build 
palaces. Hence iiardi, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 
jSf/rrri of Chaucer. The Russians re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
0 ]»pressorA, hut in their language $arai 
ha.s been degraded to mean *a shed.’ 
The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
langiiage of the Levantine Franks, 
serail and eerraglio. In this form, os 
P. della Valle lucidly explains below, 
the “ striving after xneanmg ” connected 
the word wuth Ital. eerrato, ‘shut up’; 
and with a word senoylio perhaps 
]>reviously existing in Italian in that 
connection. [Seraglio, according to 
Prof. Skeat Did, av.l is 

“ formed with suffix-oy^to (L. •acultm) 
from Ijatc Lat etrare, * to bar, shut in ’ 
— Lat. sera, a ‘bar, bolt’; l^t. senrs, 
‘to join together.’] It is this associa- 
tion that has attached the meaning of 
‘women’s apartments’ to the word. 
Sarai has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modem meaning in 

» and the only one in India, is 
a building for the acoommoda- 
tion of travellera with their pack- 
animals; consisting of an endoaed 
yard witk chambers round iU 
Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have-seen in Italy the adverUaement 
of a traveling menagerie as Ssmgiio 
d% Bdve, A mend tells us of an old 
Scotdmian whose ideas must have rail 
in this gsoove, for he used to talk of 
‘a 8magl$ d blackguarda.’ In ^ 
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Diary in England of Annibale Litolli 
of Mantua the writer says: ^‘On 
entering the tower there is a Serraglio 
in which, from gi’andeur. they keep 
lions and tigers and cat-lions.*’ (See 
Raxodm Bro^m*8 Calendar of Papers in 
Archives of Venice, vol. vi. pt. iii. 
1657-8. App.) [The Stanf Diet, quotes 
Evelyn as using the word of a place j 
where persons are coniined ; 1644. “ I | 
jiassed by the Piazza Judea, where 
their begins ” (Diary, ed. 1872, 

i. 142).] 

c. 1584.—** At Saraium Turcit palatium 
prinoipis eat, vel aliud amplum aediticiuro, 
non a Czar* vuco Tatarica, quae regom 
signiScat, dictum ; vndo Ueinecciu.<r Sarag- 
liam Turois vocari putet, ut reyiam. Nam 
aliae quoque domus, extra Sultani regiani, 
nomen hoc ferunt . . . vt anipla Turcorum 
hospitia, aire diversoria publics, quae vulgo 
CVirmxuarioj (Caravanseray) nostri vocant." 

Leunclavius, cd. 1650, p. 403. 

1609.—** ... by it the great Suray, 
besides which are diuers others, both m 
the city and suburbs, wherein diuers neate 
lodgings are to be let, with d(x>rea, lockea, 
and key.s to each."— ir. Fin^h, in Purchas, 
i 434. 

1614. —** Thus term semglio, so much 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk’s dwelling . , . has been cornipted 
into that fonn from the word serai, which in 
their language signifies properly *a palace.' 

. . . But since this word serai resembles 
serraioj as a Venetian would call it, or 
Seraglio as we say, and seeing that the 
palaoe of the Turk is {etiraia or) shut up 
all round by a strong wall, and also because 
the women and a great port of the courtiers 
dwell in it barred up and shut in, so it nmy 
perchance have seemed to some to have 
deserved such a name. And thus Uie real 
term eerai has been converted into aer- 
raglio.”— P. Mia ValU, i. 36, 

1615. — **0nely from one dayes Journey 

to another the Sophie hath caused to boe 
erected certaine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called raramn- 
sata, or aurroyea, for the bvneftte of Cara- 
soiMS. . . — 7)e Montfari, 8, 

1616. — ** In tills kingdome there are no 
Innes to entertaine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are mire Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Baxray, not 
inhaMted, where any Passenger may haue 
roome fr^ly, but must bring with nim bis 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other neceesaries.” 
— Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1475. 

1688.—** Which being done we departed 
from our 8amy (or inno),”— IT. AnUon, 
in Eatr. v,^49, 


On another U.M. copy of an mrller edition than 
quoted, and which belonged to Joa. Scaliger, 
there la here a note in bis autogmph : Id eat 
ihwMe, non eat voK Ibtariea, led Vindloa mi 
ex Utino detorta.** 


1643.— ** A great aiuy or place for housing 
traveUing folk.'*— Pan Twist, 17. 

[1754.—**, . . oneof theSoiddeealMidy) 

omoem with a party of men were toolced IB 

tkeSorroy. . . /bmed, Bombay 
i. 307.] 

1782.—** The stationary tenants of the 
Seranee, many of them women, and some 
of them very pretty, approach the traveller 
tm his entrance, and in alluring language 
describe to him the varied excellencies of 
their several lodgings.” — Forster, Jotunetf, 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

182.5, — **Tlie whole number of lodgers 
in and about the serai, jirobably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scone for an t^stern romance would 
such an inn as this afford ! ” — Heber, ed. 
1844, ii. 12*2. 

1850.— Ho will hnd that, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of the 
Delhi Eini)eror3, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; and with the exception of a few 
saraiB and bridges,— and those only on 
roads traversed by the imperial camps — ho 
will see nothing in which purely selfish con- 
siderations did not prevail .” — Sir J{- M. 
EUloiy Original Preface to HUtoriaru of 
India, Elliot, 1. xxiii. 

b. A long-neck fd earthenware (or 
metal) fl^igon for water ; a goglet 
(q.v.). This is Ar.— P. §urdJn, [This 
is tlie doraJb or hdleh of Egypt, of 
which Lane (Mi4. Egypt. eS. 1871, i. 
186 seq,) gives an account with illus- 
trations.] 

c. 1666. — “ . . . ray Narah having vouch- 
safed me a very particular favour, which is, 
that t.e hath apixunted to give me every 
flay a new loaf of liis house, and a Souray 
of the wator of iJangrs . , . Bouray is that 
Tiu-tlngon full of water, which the Servant 
that marcheth on foot before the Gentleman 
on horseback, carrieth in his hand, wrapt 
up in i\ sleeve of red cloath.”— E.T. 
114 ; [ed. Constable, 356], 

1808.--'* We had .some bread and butter, 
two BuraheeB of water, and a liottlo of 
brandy.”— in Life, i. 183. 

[1880.—** The best known is the gilt silver 
work of Cashmere, which is almost confined 
to the produetkm of the water-vesMla or 
saraiB, copied from the clay goblets in use 
throughout the northern parte of the Pan- 
jab.”— Indvsl. Arts of India, 149.] 

SEBANO, 8. A native Ixiatawaiiii 
or chief of a laBCar crew ; the skipp^ 
of a small native veaael. The worn is 
Pers. sarhang, commander or over- 
seer.’ In inwem Persia it seems to 
lie used for a colonel (see Witts^ 80^ 

1599.-^**. * . tbeiw ust Mil two PsrtOL- 
guess veBsela which were some to Anu^ 
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<MMto) the City of Goa, as oecun 
avary yaar. They ara oommandad by Cap* 
taii^ with Pilots quartarmiwters, clerks, 
and other officers, who are Portufiruese *. 

bnt miUMd by atikm who an Arabo, 

Turks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
for so much a month, and provide them- 
selves under the direction and command of 
a chief of their own whom they call the 
who also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog- 
nise and obey, carrying out the orders that 
the Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilot 
may give to Uie said Sarangbi .'* — CartetOf 
Vutgff^iy ii. 206. 

1660. — “Indus quern do hoc Ludo consu- 
Itti ftut scriba satis peritus ab officio in naye 
mik diotus U aarhag, Anglich 
sed Ipoaen .*' — LndU Orientt, in 
SiftUagma, ii. 264. 

[1822. — “. . . the ghaut ayraags (a 
class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the crimps of ; • *" 

— Wallace^ Fifteen. Yearn in. India, 256. J 

SERAPHXN. SeeXEEAFlN. 

SEBENDIB, n.p* Arabic 

fonu of the iiaiiid of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages. (See under 

CETLON.) 


8ERINaAPATAH,n.l> 

■ ‘ the 


The city 

which was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tipixx). Written 
iiri-rarMi’jtatfann, meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘Vishnu’s 
Town.’ But as both this and the other 
Srirangam (Sennmm town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is 
possible that tuviga stands for Lanka^y 
and that the true meaning is «Holy- 
Isle-Town.’ 


SEFTj «. Properly Hind, 
which according to Wiwn is t he sa ioa 
word with the Ghetti (see CHETTT) or 

Shcul of the Goait^ the 

diHerent forms being all from Ski. 
sreshthay ‘l>est, or chief/ heMihiy Hhe 
chief of a corporation, a ineKhant or 
banker.’ C. P. Brown entirely denies 
the identity of the S. Indian 
with the Skt. word (see CHETTY). 

1740.— “The Bets being all present at the 
Board inform us that last year they dissented 
to the employment of FilUck Chund 
they being of a different caste ; and oonse- 
4(uent1y they could not do business with 
them.’*— In Ltnig, p. 9. 

1757. -“To the Beats Mootabray and 
Roopchund the Government of Cba^uno!' 
gore was indebted a million and a holt 
Rupees.**— <>ns4S, ii. 188.of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770.—** As soon m an European arrived 
the Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly supposed, study his char- 
acter . . . and lend or procure him motk^ 
bottomry, or at interest. This in- 
terest, which IS usually 9 per cent, at this 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
ljorFt>wing of the Cheyks. 

*' These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in^ 
habited the hanks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belomng to the 
C<»urt. . . /*—RaynaJy tr. 1777, i. 427- 
Note that by Cheyks the Abb4 means Bstts. 

1^1883.—“. . . from the Himalayae to 
Ca|)e Comorin a security endorsed by the 
Mathura Beth is as readily convertible into 
cash as a Bank of England Note in London 
or Paris.**—/’. R- Crotesey JfathurOy 14.J 


Pers, iarfechy 
gnifedi; an ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, w 


[BBBFETOH, 

^trvegh; an oma „ 

or jewels, worn in front of the turban ; 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with precrouB stones. Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban. 

[1768.—** . . . e fillet* This Uiey <^1 a 
llnmuhi which is wore round the turban ; 

iv. 191. 

T1786.— ” Bnrpalshei/* See under CUL* 

OB. 


SETTLEMENT, a In the Land 
Revenue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled, when 
instead of taking a quota of the year*a 
produce the Government has agreed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum ti> be 
l>aid at sevem periods of the year, 
and not liable to enliancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious ana complicated considerationa 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of seUltmerU. A PermatwU SetUmmt u 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in perpetuity. This was intro- 
duced in Bwogal by Lord Oomwollu 
in 1793 , and does not exist exce|^ 
within tiiat great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the K.W.P., and in Madras.} 


ssrsy PAGODAS. 
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[8BVSN PAGODAS. a.p. The 
Tam. MawUipuramf Skt JuahabaU- 
para^ ^the City of the Great Bali,’ 
a place midway between Sadraa and 
OoTelonff. But in one of the inscrip- 
tioDB (about 6SS0 a.d.) a King, whose 
aaiue is said to have been Ainara, is 
described as having conquered the 
chief of the Mahamalla race. Malla 
was probably the name of a powerful 
highutnd chieftain subdued by the 
Ohalukyaiis. (See Orole, Man. of 
Clvingleput^ 92 seq.). Dr. Oppert (Ortg. 
Inhdbity 98) takes the name to be de- 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 


SEVEN 8ISTEB8, or BROTHERS. 

The popular name (Hind, odt-hhdi) of 
a certain kind of bird, al)out the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
parts of India, Malacocercua terricolor^ 
Hodgson, ‘Bengal babbler* of Jerdon. 
The latter author gives the native 
name as Seven Broih^s^ which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribee on My Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are vrell 
given in the quotations. See also 
Jerdan^s Birds (Qodwin-Austen’s ed., 
ii. 69). ^ In China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
po-ite, or “ Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. See Collingvmds Rambles of a 
Naturalist^ 1868, p. 319. (See MYNA) 

1878. “The Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insecta, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas . . . sad-coloured birds 
hcpping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talrag whilst they hop ** — Ph. RjobiMon. 
/a My Indian 0ardm, 30 31. 

1883.—“. . . the Satbhai or * Seven 
Brothers' . . . are too shrewd and knowing 
to be made fan of. . . . Among themselves 
they will quarrel by the hour, and bandy 
fonl language like flshwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespectk and the other six are in arms 
at onoe. . . . Baeh Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
<at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Bett- 
is thqr are sisters ; hut eve^whars, like 
Werdsworth’s opinionative child, they are 
seven."— TVi&ei ca MylhnUitr, 148. 


BEVERNDROOO, mp. A some- 
what ablard corruption, which has 
been applied to two forte of some 
fame, vis, : 

A Ssmefmrdrugiai or Swmndruy^ on 
tha west coeit» abcmt 78 m. below 


Bombay (Lat. 17^ 48' N.)« It was taken 
in 1766 by a unall naval force from 
Tulail Angi^ of the famous piratical 
famim [For the commander of the 
expedition, Commodore James, and his 
monument on Shooter’s Hil^ see 
Douglas^ Bombay and W. India, i. 117 
•eq.] 

b. Savandrag; a remarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore, standing on a 
two-topped bare rock of granite, which 
was taaen bv Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lai. 12“ 65'). [Wilks {Hid. 
Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 228, ii. 
232) calls it Savetuiy Droog, and Saven- 
droog.‘\ 

8ET0HELLE I8LAND8, n A 

cluster of islands in the Indian OceiUi, 
politically subordinate to the British 
Government of Mauritius, Iving be- 
between 3“ Aff & 4*" 5(y S. Lat., and 
about 960 sea-miles east of Mombas on 
the £. African coast. There arc 29 
or 30 of the Seychelloa proper, of which 
Mah4, the largest, is a^ut 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The prmci}>id 
islands are granitic, and rise “in the 
centre of a vast plateau of coral ” of 
some 120 m. diameter. 

These islands are .said to have lH*en 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portuguese 
navigators of tlie 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers (Os sete Irmanos or 
Hermanos), sometimes Seven Sisters 
(SeCe Irmanas), whilst in Delisle’s Map 
of Asia (1700) we have lioth “les Sept 
Flares” and “les Sept Socurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we 
find wo on the old maps a group 
called the Almirantes, and this group 
has retained that name to the present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
the celebrated Mah4 de la Piourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, deapatchiMl 
two small vessels to explore the idands 
of this little aTchipe£ig& an expedi- 
tion which was renewea by Lazare 
Picault, the commander of one of 
two vessel^ in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name of Makd, 
and to the group the name of Jte de 
BaurdcufmM, for which Jte MoM 
(which ic the name given in Iba 
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Nt^%n$ OrierUaU of l)’A.]»res de 
Ma^eville, 1776, pp. 29-38, and the 
charte), aeeiiis to ^ve been aubstituted. 
Whatever may have been La Bour> 
donnaifl’ plane with respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
enga^ment in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-48, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 
1756 the Sieur Morphey (Murphy?), 
commander of the frigate Le Cerf^ 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourl^on, to take posses- 
sion of the Island of Mah<^. But it 
seems doubtful if any actual settlement 
of the islands by the French occurred 
till after 1769. [See the account of 
the islands in Owen^s Narralivey ii. 15B 
seqq.] 

A quejjtiou naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to how the group came by 
the !iame of the Seyclulm Islands; and 
it is one to which no trustworthy 
answer will be easily found in English, ; 
if at all. Even French works of pre- ' 
tension (e.g, the Dictiounaire de la 
Rovmc) are found to state that the 
islands were named after the Minister 
of Marine, Heraiilt de Sdchclles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to estoblisli a French settlement there.” 
This is (quoted from La Rousse ; but 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jaco1)Ln 
and friend of Danton, along wnth 
whom he perished by the guillotine. 
There never was a Minister of Marine 
flo called ! The name SdeheUes first 
(so far as we can learn) appears in 
the Hydrographie Frangaise of Belin, 
1767, where in a map entitled Carte 
rdduite da Canal de Mozatnhume the 
isl^ds are given as Les lUs Sdcoeyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cariottclie 
of the Part de Sdckeyles, In 1767 also 
Ohev. de Grenier, commanding the 
Baum du Bergerj visited the Imnds, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of Picault, «envoy4 
par La Bourdonnais poor reconnoitre 
fes idles des Sept Frdres, UsqwUee ont 
M dijpiM nmmde iks Mahd et ensuUe 
IkB MchaUed.’’ We have not been 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, but it was probably by 
Horphey of the On/v for among 
Bi^iwle’s Charts (puk 177IX 
is a *^FIm of the Barbour adjacent to 
Biver on ih loUmd Ss^c^lles, 
/rwm a Fmch plan inode m 1766, 


publidied by Beilin.” And there eSat 
be no doubt that the name was. Im^ 
stowed in honour of Moreau de S^ 
chellea, who was Contrbleur-G^iAeal 
des Finances in France in 1754-56, i.a 
at the very time w'hen Governor Magon 
sent Capt. Moiphey to take possessum. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhouette^ the name of an official who 
had l>een Commissaire du roi pris la 
Gampagnie des IndeSy and succeeded 
; Moreau de Sdchelles as Controller of 
Finance ; and another is called Praslin^ 
apparently after the Due de Ohoiseul 
Praslin who was Minister of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770. 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it .must have been 
Ijctween 1769 and" 1772. The quota- 
tion Ixilow from the Abbe Iwhon 
shows that Uie islands were not settled 
when he visited them in 1769 ; whilst 
that from Capt. Neale shows that they 
were settled V»efore his visit in 1772. 
It will be seen that lK)th Rochoii and 
Neale srieak of Maho as 'Hhe island 
Seychelles, or Secheyles,” as in Belinda 
chart of 1 767. It seems prolmble that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to France, must 
have led to tlie .suppression of his 
name in connection with the group. 

The islands surrendered to the 
English Coniniodore Newconie in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to Englancl 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears to Ite an erroneous English 
sj>elling, now however become estab- 
lished. (For valuable assistance in 
the preceaiiig article we are indebted 
to tne ct>ul^eous communications of 
M. James Jacksf^n, Librarian of the 
Societe' dc Geogniphie at Paris, and of 
M. G. Marcel of the BMiothbque 
Nationale, And see, besides the works 
quoted here, a paper by M. Elia Pujot, 
in UE^cplorateury vol. iit (1676) pp. 
523-626). 

The following passage of Fyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelles ^ 


c. 1610.->'*Le Roy (des Maldives) enuoya. 
par deux foys vn ires expert pOote pear 
alter desoouvrir vne eertaine isle ooepme 


pollemgsy qui lour eat presque uiodami8. 
... 11s <^iit aosai qua le diablf les y 
tourmentoit visibleineni, et qiie poor lisle 
elle est tortile en toates aortea de . 

et mesme iis ont opinion que eei grai Cbeqe 
medioinanx qui sont si ebeahlk en vianneiKt^ . 
. . , filleertsoiislaliaiitm dedhidap^ 
au delk de la Hgne et enelron. six tiagi, 



8HA, 8AH. 


8HABUNDER 


die 


Ueute des Maldiues. . . (aee GOOD-DS' 
de Laval, i. 212. [Also see 
Mr. Gray's note in Hak. Soo. ed. t. 296, 
where he explains the word pullofuoys in the 
above buotation as the Malay piilo, *an 
island/ SloX4 FOldvaki,] 

1769. — **The principal places, the situation 
of which I determined, are the Seoheylet 
ialiLwile, the flat of Cargados, the Salha da 
Maha, tJie island of Diego Garcia, and the 
Adn isles. The island Secheylea has an 
exoeedingiy good harbour. . . . This island 
is covered with wood to the very summit of 
the mountains. ... In 1769 when 1 spent a 
month here in order to determine its ^ition 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyies and 
the adjacent isles wore inhabited only by 
monstrous crocodiles ; but a small establish* 
meat has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutm^s.”*— Voyooe 
to Mada^/tw'ar and the E. Indite bjfthe Aobt 
Hoehou, E.'r., London, 1792, p. liii. 

1772 .— The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by the French, and has a good 
harbour. ... I shall here deliver my 
opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adjacent 
islands ... as there are no islands to the 
eastward of them in these latitudes, and 
many to the westward.*’ — Capt. Neak'e 
Favtagt frwn B*>ncmltn. ih*- Sey*:helles 
JdaoM %H the Sioi/i Grab, In 
IHrertoriff ed. 1760, pp.-225, 232. 

[1901.*—“ For a man of energy, persever- 
ance, and temperate habits, BeycheUcs 
affords as food an opening as any^ tropical 
colony ." — Report of Admin ietrator, in Timeif, 
Oct.2.J 

8HA, SAH, s. A merchant or 
1 tanker ; often now attached as a 
snmanie. It is Hind, vdh and sdhu 
from Skt. addhu, ‘perfect, virtnous, re* 
spectable’ {^pnidhtmmr.'). See 80W- 

dH. 

[C..1809.— . the people hero called 
MahajansiMahaJim), Sahu, and Bahariyas, 
live by lending money.”— Bitcfta/iaa Hftw.il’ 
lf»a, 8, India, li. 573.J 

8HAHBA8HI inter]. ‘Well done." 
‘Bravo!* Pers. Shdh-hdsh. ‘Rex 
ftas ! * * [Rather shdd^hd^ * Be joyful/] 

0 . 1610.— “Le Roy fit rencontre de moy 
... me disant vn mot qui est commun 
eii».tottte ITn^, h savoir Baha M b qui veut 
dire grand mercy, et aert auaii h louer vn 
homme pour quelque ohoee qu'il a bien 
foil." — ryrard de Laval, i. 224. 

ri843.-ik * 1 was awakened at niffbt from a 
iKmnd 8le4> by the repeated lavlabes I 
wdht from the reridenoe of ^e than^r. ' 
— Ikbvidtaa, Travels in t/jiper India, i. 209.J 


SHABUNDEB, a. Pera Shah- 
bandar, lit. ‘King of the Haven/ 
Harbour-Master, ^is was the title 
of an Officer at native ports all over 
the Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship-masters had to transact. He 
was often also head of tlie Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
fmpieut occurrence in the old narra- 
tives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xahander; ours Ska- 
bunder or Sahuitdar. The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India ; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo^ 
[and the Persians still call their 
Consuls Shdh-ba7ular (Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 158)]. In the marine 
Malay States the Shdhnndar was, and 
prcdjably is, an important officer of 
State. The pssages from Lane and 
from Tavernier snow that the title 
was not confined to seaports. At 
Aleppo Thevenot (1663) calls the 
correspimding (>fficial, jrtsrhaps by a 
mistake, ^Sekeik Bandax* (Voyages^ 
iii. 121). [This is the office which 
King Mihrjnn conferred upon Sindbad 
the Seaman, when he made him “hia 
agent for the port and registrar of all 
snips that entered the harbour 
(Burton, iv. 351)]. 

c. IS.'K).--'* The chief of all the Musulmana 
in tbiHcity iKanlam—eoo QUIIXIN) in Mahom- 
mod ShflJkDandar.”— /fta BaiHta,vr, 100. 

o. 1539.— ** 'fbis King (of the Batas) under- 
standing that I bad brought him a Letter 
and a I^sent from the Captain of Malaca, 
caused mo to be entertained by the Xabaa- 
dar, who is he that with absolute Power 
govern.^ all the affairs of the Amiy."— ZHnfo 
(orig. cap. xv. ), in (logan's TranaL p. 18. 

1552. — ‘‘And he who most insisted on this 
was a Moor, Xfkbandar of the Guaarates” 
(at Malacca).— Cru/okAeda, ii. 359. 

1553. — "A Moorish lord called Habayo 

(Sabaio) ... as soon as he knew that 
our shira belonged to the people of these 
l^rts or Christendom, desiring to have oon- 
firmation on the matter, sent for a certain 
Polish Jew who was in bis service as 8)ia- 
handar {Aabandar}, and asked him if he 
knew of what nation were the people who 
came in these ships. , , — Borrof, 1. It. 11. 

1661.—“. . , a boatman, who, however, 
called himself Zabandar.”— Cbireo, Lmduu 
ii. 80. 

1690.—“ The Babaadar tooke off my Hati 
and put a Boll of white Unnen about my 
bead. • . J)avU, in Furehae, 1. 12. 

[1604.^“Babl»dttr/' See under BEJMQ.] 


* “ At piisrt ludentes, Reg trie, alunt, 

m recte tedas.**— Bsr. Kp, I. i. 
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SHAVDOCK. 


1806.--“ Th«ii cMAe th« flAbendor with 
light, and brongbt the Generali to his house.*' 
^MiddMim*$Vai^ge, E. (4). 

1610.—“ The Bahander and the Governor 
of Mancock (a place scitoated by the River). 

. . — Peter Williamaon Floriit in Purchtu^ 

i. 822. 

[1615. — “The opinion of the Saldiidimr 
shall be taken.” — i'Wer, Letten, iv. 79.] 

0 . 1650. — “Coming to Goloonda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ’d most remarkable, was that 1 
found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice's, the other 
the Bha-Bander'e or Provost of the Mer- 
chants .” — Taverniert E.T. Pt. ii. 136 ; [ed. 
Balt, ii. 70]. 

1673.— “The Shawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he 'pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thamand9.*'—k\yer, 222. 

1688.—“ When we arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before the Shabandar, the chief 
Magistrate of the City. . , .” — JJampier, i. 
502. 

1711. — “ The Duties the Honourable Com- 
pany reijuire to 1 m i)aid here on Goods are 
not' above one hfth Part of what is paid 
to the Bhabander or Custom -Master.”— 
Lockyer, 223. 

1726.— Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
the SJahbandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 

n727. — “ Shawbandaar.” See under 
T^ASSERIM.] 

1759. — “ 1 have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in wluch he complains 
that you have bcOTiii to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nu^ and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
{iraotice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up bis post of Shahbuxiaer Droga 
(parogm).”— VP. HaMings to the Chief at 
Dacca, in Van BUtart, i. 6. 

1768. — . . two or three days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where 1 lodged told me he had been 
ordered by the shebaadar to let me know 
that my carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of we council ; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the ahebaikdar that I could not 
consent to perform aiw such ceremony.” 
—Copt. Carteret, quoted by transl. of Sta- 
i. 281. 

1796.— “The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whoee oripn was 
very low . • . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Bhawbimder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms.”— iS(yw«, p. 160. 

1887« — “The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
fooekee, the Bhalibaiidar (chief of the 
Merohants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah. . . •"-^Acme's 
ATcd. ed. 1887, i. 157. 

3 F 


BHABDOOSL, a. Thia name 
properly belongs to the West Indies 
naving been mven, according to 
Qrainger, from that of the English^ 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East and who Waa, 
according to Orawfuray an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dampier. The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo (q.v.). 'And the name appears 
from a inc^em quotation below to be 
now occasionally used Iti India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt. Shaddock. Mr. R, C. A. 
Prior (7 ser. AT. d* vii. 375) writes : 
“Lunan, in ^Hortus JamaiemsUy voL 
ii. p. 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as' the shaddock, which re- 
ceived its name from a Opt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
East Indies.’ The name of the captain 
Ls believed to have been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset- 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to 
Jamaica/ 1707, vol. i. p. 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
wlio touch’d at that island in Ina 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there.’” Watt (Econ, Diet, ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Baldvt ntbu, ‘Batavian lime,’ 
suggests its having been originally 
brought from Batavia.] 

[1754.—“. . . pimple-noses {ponunelo), 
called in the West Indies, Chadocks, a very 
6ne large fruit of the citron-ldnd, but of four 
or five times its size. . . ftwf, 19.] 

1764.- 

“ Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroY 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit. . . .” — Grainger, Bk, I. 

1803.— “The Shaddock, or pumpeltaoa 
(pommelo), often grows to the size of a 
man's head.”— Ceylm, 813. 

[1832. — “ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the season, vis., kurbootahs (shadoffilh 
kabooaa (melons). . . . ATrr. Meer Sauan 
AH, Observation*, i. 365.] 

1878.—“. . . the splendid Bhaddo^ that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
wround and swells at ease. . . ,**— /a 
Jndum Garden, 50. 

[1898.- 

“ He has stripped my rails of the thaddodk 
frails and the green nnrtpened j^ne.” 

R. KipUng^ Barrack Room JMladsy p. 1804 
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SHADE (TABLB 8HAD& 

WAJHr^ULAJDS^^ B. A glass guard 
to protect a candle or simple oil-lamp 
from tlie wind. Tlie oldest form, in 
uae at the beginning of the last 
oentury, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the talue, the candle- 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inverted 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The walUshade is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was sometimes the subject of a 
challenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below mves a 
notable description of a captain^ outfit 
when taking the field in the Idth 
century. 

1780.— “ Borrowed last Month by a Per- 
son or Persons unknown, out of a prirate 
Gentleauui's House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Bhades. Who- 
ever win return* the same will receive a 
reward of 40 Sicca Rupees, — N.B. The 
Bhades have private mum.'*^Bieky*8 Beiuial 
Gaeette, April 8. 

1789. — **Hi8 tent is furnished with a good 
large bed, mattress, pillow, Ac., a few camp- 
stools or chairs, a lolding table, a pair of 
■hades for his candles, six or seven trunks 
with table eqoipage, his stock of linen (at 
least 24 shirts) ; some doeens of wine, 
brandy, and gin; tea, sugar, and biscuit; 
and a hamper of live poultry and his milch- 
goat.”- Munro*s NanvHve^ 186. 

1817. — am now finishing this letten by 
eandle-liffht, with the help of a handker- 
ehief tied over the ihada.^" — T, Munto^ in 
Ufe, i. 511. 

[1888.— We brought carpets, and ebande- 
Bi^ and wall ahadas (the great st^le 
oonunodity of Indian furniture), from Oal- 
entta. . . »” — Miss Kden, Up the OewUry, 
2nd ad. 1182.] 

8HA0BEEN,8. Thifl English word, 
— French ehagrinj Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
Hiffh Oer. 2a^,— comes from the Pers. 

Turk, se^hrf, meaning properly 
tim croupe or quarter of a horae, from 
which the peculiar fpnuiulated leather, 
also csdW sefakri in the Eaat^ was 
rnginallry . made. Diez conndera tiie 
Fr&ch ^nd English adopted) thagrin 
Ut the aeiiBS gt vexation to be the same 
word, aa certain hard akina prepared 
hi this way were used as mes^ and 


hence the word is used ftgomtively for 
^wing vexatimv aa (he atatea) the 
Ital. Uma also ia (Etym. WorUrhuAy ed. 
IBBl, ii. 940). ^ He might have added 
the figurative origin of triJndcdMn, 

( This view ia accepted by the N,E,D,'f 
mt Prof. Skeat (Ooncise Diet.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1668. — ** . . . h Alep ... on y travaillo 
ausai bien qu’k Damas le aagrl, qui est oe 
qu*onappelfe diagria on Franco, moisVoQ 
on fait une bien plus grande quantitS on 
Perse. . . . Le sagri sa fait do croupe 
d*Sne,” kc.-‘Thevemt^ Voyisges^ iii. Iloilo. 

1862.— Saghree, or Ktemookt^ Hone or 
Ass-Hide.” — Punj^ Trade Report^ App. 
ooxx.; [For an account of the manufacture 
of himukhl^ see lioey, Man, on TnuUs aud 
Manufactures of N, India, 94.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. ^The Evil One; 
Satan.’ Shaitdn kd hhdi, * Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir C. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the 
East. In the romance of Cmur do 
Lion, when Richard entertains a de- 
putation of Saracens by serving at 
table the head of one of their brethren, 
we are told : 

** Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir ; 

They saide : * This is the Revdyi brotkir. 
That sles our men, and thus horn eetes. . 

[c. 1630. — **But a Mountebank or Impostor 
is nick-named Bhitaa. Tabib, i,e. the uevirs 
Chinirgion.” — T, Herheri, ed. 1677, 
p. iOi. 

1758. — ** God preserve me from tha 
Bchaithan Alragim,” — Ranway, iii. 90.] 
1868.—*' Not many years ago, an eocan- 
trio gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there were found certain mysterious foot- 
steps, more than 80 or 40 paces asunder, which 
the natives alleged to be Bhaltaa’a. The 
writer at the same time offered, if Govern- 
ment would give him leave of aosence lor a 
certain period, etc., to go and trace the 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be dia- 
covered urithout any expense to QovenimnL 
The notion of catching Bhaltail totfAcuf any 
expense to QamrnmetU was a sublime pieee 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer waa nol 
accepted.”— dVr H, Tuts, NoUs to Prior 
i Joraanus, 87. 

BHALSB, 8EAL0O. SHBLLA, 
SALLO, &C., B. We have a litUie 
doubt as to the identity of aU these, 
winds ; l^e two latter ocettr i« m 
works aa naniea of cotton atuffii ; thi. 
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first two (Sbakespear and Fallon giTO 
sM) are names m familiar use mr a 
aoft twilled cotton staff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, BomewKat vesembliiw what 
we call, by what we had judged to be 
a modification of the word, AudoofL 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of ChaUms, which gave 
its name to certain stuffs, aprarently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer : 

** With shetM and with ehalons faire 
yspredde." — The Reve*a TaU. 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
MonoBticonj^^ . . . aut ^nnos jMtos qui 
vocarUwr chalona loco tectistemiV^ See 
also in Liber Athue : 

charge de chaloima et drape de 
Keynes. , . . — p 226, also at p. 231. 

c. 1843.— I went then to Shdiiydl (near 
<lalicut— see GHALIA) a Tery pretty town, 
where they make the stuffs (qu. shtli?) 
that bear its name.”— /6a Baiuta, iv. 109. 

[It 18 exceedingly dilficult to dis- 
entangle the meanings and derivations 
of this aeries of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind. the 
Turkey-red cloth aljove described ; a 
word which is derived by Platts from 
Sktw idfK, ‘a kind of astringent sub- 
stance,' and is perhaps the same word 
as the Tel. edlu^ ‘cloth/ This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been replaced in the bazars by 
an English doth, the art of dyeiim 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Bevolution (see 7 ser, N. d? Q. viii, 
485 M.). See PIECE-GOODS, SALOO- 
PAUm. 


[o. 1690.-“ 841a, per piece, 8 R. to 2 M.” 
— iffn, i. 94. 

[1610. — “Sallallo, blue and black.”- 
Danoert, LetUrs^ i. 72. 

g e72.— “SaUool, made at Oulcnndah, 
brought from thenoe to Buxmi, and go 
to Borland. ”—Cn Btrdtooad^ JUpori on Old 
Iteoirit, 92. 


riB96.<— “ Balu is another fabric of a red 
ooiour prepared by dyeing En gl i ah cloth 
wmnd marHn (* Amerion^ in me dl dye, 
and was fonnerly extenmrely used for 
tnrbena, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female drees. Modi, Men, 

oa/^si, 84. 


Next we have gbfilali, which may 
be identical with Hind, odd, whiem 
l^tts connects with Bkt, tMa, ehaila, 
‘a pie^ of cloth,' and defines as ‘^a 


kind of scarf or mantle (of rilk or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from (be 
shoulders loosely over the body ; it is 
much worn and given as a pTSsant, in 
the Dakkhan) ; silk turban?’ In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
(HerJdolg^ Qanoofnre^Ielam^ Madras re- 
print, 18). The Madras Gloss, mves 
sheelay, Mai. ehUoy said to be from 
Skt. chira, ‘a strip of cloth,’ in the 
sense of clothes; and gnllali. Hind, 
aeia, ‘gauze for turbans.’ 

[c. 1590. — “Bhelah, from the Dekban, 
per piece, J to 2 M.” — A\n, i. 95. 

[1698.— “Cheyla,” m LiMhctm, i. 91. 

[1800.— “Bhiilas, or thin white muslins. 

. . . They are very coarse, and are eome- 
times striped , and then called DupaUas (eee 
DOOPUrTT).”— Buckanaiif Mysore, ii. 240.] 

1809. — “The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petpeoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, w^st the other 
IS covered to the ancle a*ith long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end uf the shalie to cross the 
breast and form a drapery, which is Mme- 
times thrown over the head as a veil.”— 
Marta Urdham^ 3. [But, as Sir H. Yule 
suggested, m this form the word may 
represent Saiec ] 

1813.—“ Red Sheilas or Bailees. . . 

I Mvlbume^ i. 124. 

[ „ “ His ihela, of fine cloth, with a 
siIk or gold thfead border. . . TVails. 
Lit. Sac. Bo. iii. 219 irv/. 

[1900.—“ Bela DupaOa-^wom by men oyer 
shoulders, tucked round waist, ends hangiog 
in front « , plain body and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread ; white, yellow, 
and green; worn in full dress, sometimes 
merely thrown over shoulders, with the 
ends hanging in front from either ahOulder/ 
— Tusuf Alt, Mon. on Silt, 72. 

The following may represent the 
same worth or oe perhaps connected 
with P.— H. MUa, ‘a selvage, gold 
threads in the border of a turban, Ac/ 

[1610.— “Tkyle, the ooige, Bs. 79.”— 
Danvers, Letters, t. 72.] 

1616.— “820 meoes red lelaa.”— Phifw, 
Let^ iv. 129. no same word is used by 
Ooeks, Diary, Hak. Soo. i. 4.] 

KHAMA, 8. Hind, 
sydmo, ‘black, dark-coloored.’J A 
favourite song-bird and ca^-bird, 
KiUa einda maarum, Gmel. ‘‘In con^ 
fincHDoient it imitates the notes of dber 
birds, and of various anim^ with 
ease and accuracy ’’(Jsrdon). Tnelontt 
taU seems to indicate the identity tn 
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this bird rather than the maind (see 
MYHA) with that described by Aelian. 
[Mr. M‘Criiidle ^Invasion of India, 
favours the identification of the 
bird with the AfaiW.] 

c. A.D. 250. — ** There is another bird found 
among the Indians^ which is of the size of 
a starling. It is particolonred ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than a parrot. But 
it does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
oourse with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucdphala and thereabouts . . . coll the 
bird K€pKl(av (* Taily ’) ; and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail.” — Aelian^ de Nat, Aninn. 
xvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, s. 

Th^ terms are applied in modern 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connects itself with exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as their most promi- 
nent characteristic, and which are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over parts of the earth 
most remote from one another ; not 
only amon^ the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribe.s, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the races of SiWria, and the 
red natioms of N. and S. America. 
“ Hinduism has assimilated these 
‘ prior superstitious of the sons of 
TW,* as Mr. Hodpon calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the Danc- 
ing Dervishes at Constantinople, we 
see, perhaps, a^iii, the infection of 
Turanian blood breaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orLliodoxy” 
(see Notes to Marco Polo, Bk, II. 
ch. 50). The characteri.stics of Sha- 
manism is the existence of certain 
sooth-sayers or medicine-men, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are sup- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced by 
fantastic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 

The ifliinediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz lanmiage, which is shaman, 
in that of the Manchus becoming oa* 
man^ pi. tamasa. But then in Chinese 
Shn-indn or Shi-mdn is used for a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from the Skt. irimana, 
Pali mmana. Whether the Tan^z 
word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
miestion. W. Schott, who has treated 
the matter elaborately {Uher dm Dop^ 
peldnn des Wortes Scnamane mid vmt 
dm tungunichen Schamanen-OnftiM am 
Hofe der Mandju Katsern, Berlin 
Akad. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to the two 
w’ords in one series. In the firat tw'o 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh- 
ist ascetics. 

c. lt.c'. 320. — “ToiJyfi^ rodt 

fUy ^VTifiordrovi *TXoj81ovf ^T^alv dvopd- 
iv ratj dXais diro <pd\Xiae 
Kai Kapiruy dypluv, itrd^at 3 ’ 
ipXcLUiv S€ySp4iuv, dippoSiffltav 
ofvov.** — From A/effOJtt^ern's, in /Stniba, xv. 

c. 712.— All tho Bamanis assembled 
.'fcod sent a mesMoge to Bajbr4, saying, “ Wo 
are -n&siJIr devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying in 
pTt)hibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood .” — Chuck Ndma^ in iCliiot, i. 158. 

1829.— “ A'awit' is tho Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introduetiou of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols tho office of Sacrificer 
and Priest, as he still d<»e8 among the 
Tunguzes, Man jus, nnd other Asiatic tribes. 

. , . In Euroj>e they arc known by the 
INinguz name schaman ; among the Manjus 
na saman. and among tho Tibetans as 
Iliaha. Tho Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence /foA or i>. 

* So»-cerer,* ‘Wizalrd,’ and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Cdtt- 
gun,*" — J. J iii'hmidt^ Notes to i^ming Seism, 
p. 416. 

1871. — “Among Siberian tribes, the 
skama.Tis select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable to be brought up to profeasion, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
^ileptic tendencies it belongs to.”— Tyfor, 
Primitive Culture, ii. 121. 

SHAMBOGT7B, s. Canar. skdna- 
or 9dva-hkoga; shandya, ‘allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,^ 
§kt. moga, ‘enjoyment.* A village 
clerk or accountant. 

[c. 1766.— “. . . this order to be enfopoed 
in the accounts by the ■hoabtgaa.”— Aoyna, 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

[1800.—“ BhanalMm called Bkaabogua 
by corruption, and Cnriram by the Muau- 
Imans, is the village aoeountant.”— 
BwhAmACs Myst/rc, i. 268.] 

1801.— “When the whole klit is ool- 
lecte^ the sha&bogne And v^l (see 
PATOL) oany it to the teshiidar'e cut- 
cherry.' —2*. Mtinro, in Life, i. 816. 
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SHAMBEAHAy 8BMIANNA, s. 

Pers. ^umtydna or shdmtyana [very 
doubtfully derived from Pers. $hdh^ 

‘ king/ miydnoy ‘ centre ’], an awning or 
flat tent.roof» sometimes without sides, 
but often m tbe present day witb 
caaautB ; sometimes pitched like a 
orch before a large tent ; often used 
y civil officers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or office proceedings coram 
populo^ and in a manner generally ac- 
cessible. [In the early records the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
calico.] 

c. 1590.—;;'* The Shftmy&nah'awning is 
made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yaids 8<piaro.” — i. 54. 

[1609. — ** A sort of Calico here called semi- 
Janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than the Calico.”— Lfttfrs, i. 29.] 

[1613. — “The Hector having certain 
chueckerus (chucker) of fino Semian chow- 
ters/’— Ibid. i. 217. In Foster^ iv. 239, 

semanes.] 

1616. — " . . . there is erected a throne 
foure fooie from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backe whereof, to the place 
where the King comes out, a st^uare of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was raylod in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenea or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
ao covered.”— iS’tr T. Roe^ in l*urchCL$, i. ; 
Hak. Hoc. i. 142. 

[1676. — “We desire you to furnish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 

. . . with bridle and sadle, Semeanoes, 
canatta (Canaut). . . /'^Fwrrest, Bwnhay 
Letter*^ i. 39.] 

1814. — “ I had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch my 
tent or erect niy Summlniana or Shomyana, 
the whole country l^eing generally a garaen.” 
— Forbe4f Or. Mem. ii. 455 *, 2nd ed. ii. 64. 
In ii. 294 he writes Sbumeeana]. 

1857.— “At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our bods were amnged under large 
canopies, often on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives * Bhamaanaha.* 

M. Thornhilly Pereonal AdveTUwet, 14, 

SHAMPOO, V. To knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word has 
now long familiarly used in 

England. Tlie Hind, verb is chdmpnd^ 
from the imperative of which, chdmpOj 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bnnow, Pnckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Takic^ 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies iiutead of exercise, to stirre the 


bloud. It is a pleasing wantoxinease, 
and much valued in these hot climes.'* 
fin Purchm^ ii 1476). T^e process was 
familiar to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tractaior and 
tractcUrix. [Perhaps the earliest refer- 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
{MeGrindU^ Ancient India^ 72).] But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748.—“ Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which i had once the curiosity to 
go through, and fur which 1 paid but a 
trifle. However, had 1 not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in- 
struments. ...” (The account is good, but 
too long for extract .) — A Voyage to the £. 
Itidtei in 1747 and 1748. London, 1762, 

p. 226. 

1750-60.— “The practice of ebampiag, 
which by tbe best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy |)articularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europ^ns. ...” 
— frAisc, i. 113. This writer quotes Martial, 
ill. Ep. 82, and ^Seneca, Epist. 66, to show 
that tbe practice was known in ancient 
Rome. 

1800.— “Tbe Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour.” — Beatson, War with 
Tippoo, p. 159. 

[1810.— “Shampoeing may be compared 
to a gentle kneading m the whole person, 
and is the same operation described by the 
voyagers to the Southern and Pacific ocean.” 
— Wifks, Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, 
i. 276.1 

,, 'Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or champooed them if they were 
restless, they used to tell storiee, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as thoee re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.”— ATn. Sherwood, 
Antohiog. 410. 

„ “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from shampoing, cannot be doubted ; 

I have repeatedly oeen restored sc^risingW 
frouj severe fatigue. , . HWtaiwtw, Y, 
M. ii. 198. 

1813.—“ There is sometimes a voluptoous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillneM.in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxurios indnlgM in by oriental eensuftlista.* 
— Forbes, Or, Mem. i. w ; [2iul ed. L 25.] 

SHANi n.p. The name which vtre 
have learned from the Burmese to 
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mfly to the people who call them- 
selves the 2*a»\ kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-CShina, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same p^ple that have been known, 
after the Portu^es^ and some of the 
early R. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
(q.v.) ; but we noAV give the name au 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
dia call theniselves — see De la Lou- 
bbre, who is very accurate) Tai^Non 
or * Little T’ai,* whilst they applied 
the term Tai-Yai^ or ‘Great Tai,* to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ;* sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai-giit^ or the ‘ Ta*i left behind.* 
The T*ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-Chiiia, and innumerable petty 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 
powerful neighbours. They are found 
from the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of Camboja ; and in nearly 
aU we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
aegregated, a certain homo^neity in 
hmgui^ civilisation, and religion 
(Buddnist), which seems td point to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race 6ntere<l and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Ahn^m, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, the name, just 
uim, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Muug-Afai4, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kau~ 
Jdmhi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-^ian-pyi and 
interpret^ to mean ‘Nine-Shan- 
States.’ Further south were those 
T*ai Sutes which have usually been 
sailed IbMi, and which formed several 
(xaudderab^ kiugdoms, going throu^ 
many vicueitudes of power. Severn 
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of their capitals were visited and their 
mins described by the late Franck 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race» 
all built on the same fmneral quadran*^ 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shan Dictionary (Kan^n, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahoins, whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Man or Kau^mbi), the 
Shan (Proper, or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is lK>rrowed from 


the Burnujsc, in whose |)6culiar ortho- 
graphy the imnm, though pronounced 
S/wZn, is written rham. We have not 
met with its in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. 
It ap{)ears in the map illustrating hia 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose ]>apers were only published 
many years aftervrards in various 
periodicals difficult to meet with. It 
wiis not until the Burmese war of 


1824-1826, and the active investiga* 
tion of our Eastern frontier which 


followed, that the name Ijecame P^jpu- 
larly known in British India. The 
best notice of the Shuns that we are 


acquainted with is a scarce pamphlet 
Uy Mr. Ney Elias, printed by the 
Foreign Dept, of Calcutta in 1876 
(Introd. Sketch of the Hist, of the Shan^ 
d?c.). [The ethnology of the race i» 
discussed by J. G. Scott, T/pyier Burma 
Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 187 seqq. Also see 
Prince Hmr% d^Orleans, Du, Tonkin aux 
Indes, 1898 ; //. S. Hallett, Amo^ the 
Shane, 1885, and A Thousand Mites on 
an Elephant, 1890.} 

Though the name as we have taken 


it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Bam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens; the Siamese themselvee 
have an obmlete SiBm (written Steyaimiy 
for themaelveB, and Bieilg (Sieycmg) for 
the Laos. The former wora is evi* 
dently the Sim, which the Chinese 
iked in the compoond 8ien-h 
SianL—see Marco PoUh find ed. BIl 
iii. eh. 7, note Z\ ana from which 
we got^ probably threiigfa a Mal^r 
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medially our Siam (q.v.). The Bur- 
mese dietinguiafa the Siamese Shatis 
as Yndta (see JUDEA) Bhai^ a term 
p^haps Boioetimes including Siam 
itself. Sjmes gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as ‘Yoodra- 
Shaan,* and he also (no doubt im- 
properly) calls the Manipur people 
‘CfliWy Shaan' (see CAB8AT). 


1795.--** These events did not deter Shan- 
buan from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward. The fertile 
plains and populous towns of Munnipoora 
and the Oaasay Bhaui, attracted his am- 
bition." — SymM, p. 77. 

,, **Zemee (see JANGOMAT), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
to the eastward, were tributary, and 
governed by Cbobwas. who annually paid 
homage to the Birman king."— ifriVi. 102. 


,, **81uuul, or 8han, is a very com- 

prehensive term g^ven to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states." — Jfhid. 274. 


c. 1818. — **. . . They were assisted by 
many of the Zalod (see CHOBWA) or 
petty princes of the Sciam, subject to the 
Burmese, who, wearied by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters. 
. . . The war which the Burme-^e had to 
support with these enemies was long and 
diaastrou-s , . . instead of overcoming the 
Solam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . . and saw their princes range 
themselves . . . under the protection of the 
King of Siam. p. 57. 


1861.— 

** Fie, Fie ! Captain Spry ? 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shaini 
With branches to Bam-you (see BAMO), and 
end in A-moke." 

Ode on< the 'projnmd Yunnan Raiitoay, 
Bhimo and Esvxok were names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry's railway 
projects. 


SHANBAFF, SINABAFF, Ac., s. 
Pers. ahdrMft, A stuff often men- 
tioned in the early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perh^s indeed these names 
indicate two different stuffs, as we do 
not know what they were, ^cept that 
(as mentioned below) the vinahaff wm 
a fine white stuff. Sfnab&ff is not in 
VuUer’s Lexicon, ShAnahdff^ is, and is 
explained as jenus panni gromorit, sk 
deecnpkt (R T.) : “A very coarse and 
<^eep stuff which they make for the 
eleevea of iabOe (see CABATA) for 
But this can- 
nob have been the character of the 


stuffs sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tnghlak (as in the first quotation) to 
the EmjMTor of China. [BadW 
Quoted by Birdwood^ BepoH on* Old 
Jxecordsy 153) identifies the word with 
^na^bdftay *(]!hina-woven’ cloths.] 


1848.—** When the aforesaid present camsi 
to the Sultan of India (from the Bmp. d 
China) ... in return for this preeent ha 
sent another of greater value • . . lOO 
pieces of shirinbaf^ and 5(X1 pieoes of 
shinbaf."— 7571 BcCtiUoy iv. 3. 

1498. — ** The overseer of the Treasury 
came next d^ to the Captain-Major, and 
brought him W pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which th^ 
call beyramiei (beirames), and other 20 
large white stuffs, very nne, which were 
named sinabafoa. . . Cbrmi, ELT. b« 
Ld. Stanley, 197. 

[1508.^See under ALJOFAR] 

1610.— '* One of the Persians said: *Lst 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.' I 
answered, *]>o not go, for you will lose 
these fine tinabaph ' (which were pieces of 
cloth wo carried). — Varthema, 269. 

1516.— ** The quintal of this sum was 
wortii two ducats and a half in Malabar^ 
and a good Binabiffo was worth two 
ducats." — ‘Barbosa, 179. 

I [ ,, ** Also they make other stuffs which 
I they call Matnonas {MahmUdlst), others 
! duguazas (dogazxsl), others ehoMUtru (see 
chowtars, under PIECE-GOODS), others 
I einabafas, which last are the best, and 
which the Moors hold in most eetem to 
I make .shirts of."— /5uf., tisbon ed. 362.] 


SHA8TEB, s. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. Ttfefra, ‘a rule,* a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612. — **. . . They have many books in 
their Ijttin. . . . Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies; eighteen 
which they call Purdna (Pocrilia), which 
are the limbs."— CVmto, V. vi. 8. 

1630.—**. . . The Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the Bhaitar, or 
the Book of their written word, oonsiated of 
these three tracts."— LorcTs Duplay, oh. viil. 

1651. — In Rogerius, the word is every- 
where misprinted lastia. 

1717.— **Tbe six Saitxangdl ooniain all 
the Points and different Ceremoniee in 
Worship. . • PAttftpf's AeeowU, 40. 

1765. — **• . . at the capture of CedatUe^ 
A.D. 1756, 1 lost many carious Gsatoo bmuui* 
scripts, and among them two very oomet 
and valuable copies of the Qmhoo 8naatih»* 
— A. iniertdiifog SitL Bvms, Ibq.| 

2ded., 1766, u8. 

1770.— **The Bbattoh li looked upon by 
aome aa a commentary on the erf a m, Mia 
by otheca as an original woik."— Bay i al 'tr 
1777),i.W. 
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lTt9f—"Tb9 maintion of tbe Biwnin 
thould lie to read tlie BekU, and other 
BhMtan.”— JSroMad, OaOoo Cbd^ 3». 

[8HASTBEE, s. Hind. Sdstri (see 
SHASTEBi A man of learning, one 
who teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law. 

[1824. — **Gunmdhur Shastree. the mini* 
eter of the Baroda state, . . . was murdered 
by Trimbuckjee under circumstances which 
Imt no doubt that the deed was perpetrated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow.” — Malcolm^ 
Ctniral Jndia^ 2na ed. i. 307.] 

SHAWL, 3. Pers. and Hind, 
also doshdla^ ‘a pair of shawls.* The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. savala^ ‘variegated.* 
Sir George Birdwood tells ua that he 
has founa among the old India records 
“Carmania shws” and ‘‘ Carman ia 
sbawools,” meaning apparently Ker^ 
mdn shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. [In a book of 1686 
he finds “Shawles Carmania” and 
“Carmania Wooll ” ; in one of 1704, 
** OhawooLs ” {Report on Old Records^ 27, 
40). Carniaiiia goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest^ Bombay Letters^ 
i. 140.] In Meninski (published in 
1680) shdl is defined in a way that 
shows the humble sense of the word 
originally ; 

‘*Paimi vUiorcs qui partini albi, partim 
mnentii, partim nigri esse solent ex lana 
at pUlis capriuis ; hujusmodi panoum seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii . . . instar 
stolae aut pallii." To this he adds, 
**Datur etiam sdricea epismodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multi tii, sive sitnplicis si've 
duplicati.*' For this the 2nd edition a 
century later substitutes: Shlll-i- Hindi** 
(Indian shawl). **Te]a aericea subtilLssima 
ex India adferri solita.” 

c. 1590.— ** In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time. . . . His Majesty encourages 
in every possible way the {ahOl’Ktfl) manu- 
Ihcture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lahdr 
also there are more than 1000 workshops.” 
— Ain i. 92. [Also see ed. Jarretl. ii. 
349, 355.] 

0 . 1665. — “lls mettent sur enx a touto 
saisoQ, lorsqa'ile sortent, une Chal, <pu est 
one maniere de toilette d'une laine trM-flne 
qm se fait a Oachmhr. Ces Chals ont 
environ denx annee (the okt French aune, 
nearly |jr inches English) de long sur une 
de large. Gn lee adbete vingt-cinq ou trente 
dons SI elles aont fines. II y en a mfime ani 
oofitent dnquaikte dens, mais oe aont les 
ti#>fiiies/’«^l%eMiiof, y. 110. 

e. 1666.«-“ Gas duilM scat certainespihoes 
d^oiiie atdne et demie de long, et 


d’uBO de large eu eoYireU) <[tti seat brodfise 
aux deux bouts d*une espboe de broderie, 
faite au mdtier, d'un piM ou environ de 
large. . . . J*en a! vu de oeux que les 
Owraka font faire exp^ qui ooutoient 
jui^u'k cent oinquante jRoupies ; des autres 
qui sont de oette laine du pays, je n'en at 
pas vu qui passaient 60 Roupies .” — BemuTf 
li. 280-^1 ; [ed. CorutabU, 4(^]. 

1717. — . . Con tutto cib preziosissime 
nobilissime e aenza comparazione magnifiohe 
sono le tele cbe si ohiamano Soial. si nella 
lingim Hindustana, come ancora nella lingua 
Peraiana. Tali Scial altro non sono, che 
alcuni manti, che si posano sulla tea^ e 
facendo da man destra, e da man sinistra 
scendere le due metk, con queste si cinge. 

. . .” — MJS. Narrative of Padre Jp, DetUleri, 

[1662.— “Another rich Skarf, which they 
call BOhal, mode of a very fine stuff.” — 
J, f/aviesy Ambaanadora Trar., Bk. vi. 235. 
Stanf, Bict.] 

1727. — “ When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads.”— .4. Hamiltony ii. 50; [Shaul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

c. 1760. — “Some Shawls arc manufactured 
there. . . . Thc»8e coming from the province 
of Cachomire on the lionlers of Tnilary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth l>cauti- 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, about two yards and a 
half long, and a yard and a half wide . . . 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwards to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite flnenosa, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the finger.”— 
UroaSy i. 118. 

1781.— Sonnerat writes challes. He says : 
“ Ces 4toffes (faites avec la laine des moiitons 
de Tibet) surpassent nos plus belles soieries 
en finesse.”— Voyage^ i. 52. 

It seems from these extract's that 
the large and costly shawl, woyeu in 
figures* oVer its whole surface, is a 
modem article. Tlie old shawl, w'e 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth ; and it was 
moat cumnionly white, with only a 
border of figured weaving at each end. 
In fact what is now called a Batnpoor 
Ohndder when made with figured enda 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

SHEEAH, 8HIA, s. Axab. s^i’a, 
t.s. ‘sect.* A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahommedan ‘sect^* or sects rather, 
which specially venerate ’Ali, am 
regard the Im&ms (see IMAOKX his 
descendants, as the true suceessors to 
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the Calipliate. The Persiana ^ainoe 

the acceasion of the ‘Sopliy’ dynasty, 

a .v.) ) are iShi’os, and a eood manv of 
e Moslems in India. The sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulman history, and the modern 
Bohraa (see BORA) and “Mulahis,” 
may generally be regarded as ShVa, 
(See the elaborate article on the sect 
in Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 072 seqg.\ 


c. 1309. — . . dont encore il eat ainsi, 
one tuit cil qui croient en la loy Haali 
aioQt que cil qui croient en la loy Mahommet 
8ont mescr^ant ; et auaai tuit cil qui croient 
en la loy Mahommet dierit que tuit dl qui 
croient en la loy Haali aont mescr&int.’' — 
Joinvifle, 252. 

1553. — “Among the Motors have always 
been controversies . . . which of the four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc- 
cessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Homary and Otthoman, the 
Persians [Parseos) favoured Alle, and held 
the others for usurpers, aud as holding it 
against the testament of Maliamed ... to 
the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians aud the f*orsians. The latter 
took the appellation Xi4, as much as to 
say ‘Union of one Body,' and the Arabs 
called them iu reproach Raffadg a 

heretic (lit. ' deserter ')], as much a« U> say 
‘People astray from the Path/ whilst they 
call theniselvo.s Quny (see SUNNEE), which 
is the contrary.” — Han'otj II. x, 6. 


1620. — “The Sonnite adherents of tra- 
dition, like the Arabs, the Turk.s, and an 
infinite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually possess it. The 
Persians ami their adherents who are called 
Shifts (Sciai), ‘Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of tho name, believe in ^ the 
primacy of those who have only claimed 
It (without posse}»ssiiig it), and obstinately 
contend that it belongs to the family of All 
only.*’—/*, della Valle, ii. 75; [conf. Hak. 
Sik:. i. 1621. 

1626.— “He is by Religion a Mahumetan, 
descendeti from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
mAny points from the Turkes, are distin- 
guishea in their Sectes by tearmes of Staw 
and Sunnee.**—Pttrchas, Pilgrimage, 995. 

“Lea Persans et Keselbnches (KuS' 
lUbadi) 86 diaent Behai ... si lea Ottomans 
estoiont Behais, ou de la Secte de Haly, lea 
Pe»ana ^ feioient Sonnis qui la ^te 
des Ottomans.” — ite la Boullayede OQUz, 


ed. 1667, 106. 

1678.— “His Substitute here is a Chias 
Moor.*’— 29. 

1798.— “ In contradistinction to the Soonw, 
who in th^ pm/en w<w th«ir h «nd» _on 
th* loirar pMt OT *}!® ®1?***}? 

drop their arms in straight lines. u. 
JPMhr, TnmU» ii. 129. 


1805. — **Tbe wordr" flli*eeeh^ or 
poperly signifies a troop or seoi . * hat 
has bewme the distmotm appellathm of 
the followers of Aly, or alf those * who 
maintain that he was the first legithnate 
Khuletfak, or successor to Moohommad.*’ — 
Baillie, JHgest of Mak, Law, II. xii. 

1^9. — “La tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans ITnde le fanatisme MusuLnian. 
lA Sunnites et Bchiitea n’ont point entre 
eux cette animosity qui divise los Tares et 
les Persans . . . ces deux secies divisent les 
musidmans de I'lnde ; mais comme je viens 
de dire, elles n'oxcitent g6n6nUement entre 
eux aucune animosity .” — Qarcin de Tossy, 
Rel. Mus,, p. 12. 

SHEEBMATJL) s. Pers. — Hind. 
shirmdl, a cake made with flour, milk 
and leaven ; a sort of brioche. [The 
word comes from Pers. sklr, ‘milk,* 
ntdl, ‘ crushing.’ Riddell {Domed. Earn. 
461) gives a receipt for what he calls 
“ Nauna Sheer MmV* nan being Pera., 
‘bread.’] 

[1832.— “The dishes of meetah 
‘sweet’) arc accompanied with the many 
varieties of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
without leaven, a.s Bheah-manl, bacherhaunie 
(bakir-khaai), chappie (chnpatty), Ac. ; 
the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust.*' 
— Mrs. Meet Uassan Ali, Observations, i. 101. 

[SHEIKH, 5. Ar. shaikh; an old 
I man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
I tribe. The word should properly 
mean one of the descendants of trib^ 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, iu India, it is often ap- 
plied to converts to Islam from the 
lower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER. 

J 1598. — “Lief tenant (which the Arabians 
led zeqaen).” — Linschoten, Hak. Boo. 
i. 24. 

[1625.— “They will not haue them iudged 
by any Custome, and they are content that 
their Xeque doe determine them as he 
list.” — Purchas, Pilgrivuige, ii. 1146. 

1727.—“. . . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Bhoek, as they aUe<^, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Ke- 
ligicn.” — A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, 1.87. 

[1835.— “Some parents employe abeylch 
or fikee to teach their boys at home.**— 
Lane, Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, i. 77.] 

8ELEBBE!r & Though this word 
is used in India by natives in its 
native (Arab, and Pers.) form sharhat,* 

• In both written alike, but the final t in Arable 
is generally silent, Mving skafba, in Persian storAet. 
So we get winoreC Rom Pen. and ToHl st wa dref, 
la Ar. (and in India) sumdra {mondr, euiiidm). 
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**dTaii^V ^ ^ speci- 

ally in Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doors. Thus in 
Italian and French we have iorhdtc 
and sorhd^ which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish form 
ihur&af or shorbctt ; in Sp. and Port, 
we have xarabe^ axarahe (ash-thardb, 
the standard Ar. shardb, * ^dne or any 
beverage and xarow^ and from these 
forms probably Itai. sciroppo^ nroppo, 
with (ud French y^op and mod. 
French eirop; also English syrup^ and 
more directly from the Spanish, ^ruh. 
Mod. Span, again get^ by reflection 
from French or Italian, sorhete and 
atimp (see Dozy^ 17, and Marcel Devic^ 
S.V. sirap). Our sherbet looks as if it 
had been imported direct from the 
Levant. The form shrdh is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
prepared drinks, e.g, Port-«krau&, 
Shenv-s%rau6, LaU-shrauh, Brandy- 
$h/ra^ Beer-^Aratd). 

0 . 1334.—** . . . They bring cups of gold, 
silver, and glass, Sllea with sugar-candy- 
water \ t.e. syrup diluted with water. They 
call this heverage sherbet {aah-thurhai ). — 
Jbn Batuta, iii. 124. 

1664. — **. . . potio est gratissima prae- 
sertim ubi inulta nive, quae Constantino- 
poll nuUo tempore^ deficit, fuerit refirgerata, 
Arab Sorbet vocant, hoc est, potionem 
Afabicam.*'— £p. i. p. 92. 

1678. — ** The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.”— A coj/a, 67. 

o. 1680. — ^*‘Et saccharo potum jucundis- 
rimum parent auem Saxoet vocant.” — 
Prosper AlpinuSj Ft, i. p. 70. 

1611. — **ln Persia there is much good 
wine of grapes which is called XarAb in the 
language of the countiy.”— Triasrira, i. 16. 

c. 1630. — ** Their liquor may perhaps 
better delight you ; 'tis faire water, sugar, 
rose-water, and juyce of Lemons mizt, 
call'd Sheriieta or Zerbete, wholsome and 
potable."— 7. Herherty ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682. — **The Moores . . . drenke a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; 
they also drenke a little sorbet, and jaeokai 
(see JOOOLB)."— Aw/ya'j Diaryy Jan 24. 

1827.— ** On one occasion, before Barsk- 
el^adgi left Madras, he visited the Doctor, 
and mrtook of his sherbet, which he pre- 
fenm to his own, perhaps because a few 
gUunes ef rum or brandy were usually added 
to enridi^tbe con^und.”— Vv. Scoti, 
The Baughier, ch. x, 

1837. The {Egyptians have various 
kind# of ilwrbets. . . . The most common 
kitid (called sim^y shuiMt or ^vrbdt 
eoeH^hisr «•.){• merely sngsir and water 
• • . lemonade {feffmo&idtehy or ihaxib tU 


iM ^ther."— Mod, ^ypt,f 

1863.—^* The Estate oveneer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the most dis- 
solute of both sexes were sure to be present, 
and to indulge too freely in the shrab made 
for the occasion.”— TTodcirff, 29 Feoiv %n ike 
W. JndiUy 17. 

SHEBEEF, s. Ar. shaH/, ^ noble.’ 
A dignitary descended from Mabom* 
med. 

1498. — **The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
creligo ” (».«. cUrigo). — RoteirOy 2nd ed. 30. 

[1672.— **8ohierifi.” See under OASIS. 

[c. 1666. — ** The first (embassage) was 
from the Cherlf of Meca. . . — Bernier^ 

ed. Coneiabley 133. 

1701.-“. . . y Shreif of Judda. . . .*• 
—Fomaty Bombay LeUeray i. 232.] 

8HEBI8TADAB, s. The head 
ministerial officer of a Court, whose 
duty it is to receive plaints, and see 
that they are in proper form and duly 
stamped, and generally to attend to 
routine business. Properly H. — P. 
from sar-rialUd-ddr or sarishUi-ddT^ 
‘register-keeper.’ Sar-rishtdy an ofRce 
of registry, literally means 'head of 
the string.’ C. P. Brown interprets 
Sarrishtaddr as “he who holds the 
end of the string (on which pupiiets 
daiiceV* — satirically, it mav be pre- 
siimeo. Perhaps ‘keeper of the cine,’ 
or ‘of the file’ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786. — (With the object of establishing) 

“ the officers of the Canongoe's Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
do|>endent of the Zemindars . . . and to 
prevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
For these purpom, and to avail ourselvaa 
as much as possible of the knowledge and 
services of Mr. James Grant, we have de- 
termined on the institution of an ofiSoe 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Benrishtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act In that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetings in the Bevenne Depart- 
ment.” — Letter from Q, O, in C, to Board 
of Reeeauey July 19 (Bengal Bev. EegulatlaB 
xix.). 

1878. — “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
rlahtadar's signature la allowed to authen- 
Uoate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.”— 
Life in the Mqfuaaily i, 117. 

[SHEVABOT JOLLX ti.p. The 
same applied to a man of.liillii in, 
tbe Salem diatrict of fitadm., Tito 
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ofigin of the name haa given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Mr. 
Lefann (Man. of Salomf ii. 19 seq.) 
thittke that the original name was 
possibly Stvara^Uf whence the Qerman 
name Shivarai and the English flbe- 
▼aroya ; or that Sivarayan may by 
confusion have become Sherarayafi^ 
named after the Raja of Sera; la^ly» 
he suggests that it comes from skarmi 
or sfiarvu, ^ the slope or declivity of a 
hiU,’ and vay^ ^a nioiith, passage, way.* 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Sherva/rayan or Sharvayrayan^ as ‘the 
cliff which dominates (rayan) the w^ay 
(oay) which leads through or under the 
declivity The Madras Gloss. 

gives the Tam. form of the name as 
Shervarayanivuilaif from Sheran^ ‘the 
Chera race,* irayauy ‘king,* and malai^ 
‘ mountain.’ 

[1828. — “Mr. Cockbiim . . . had the 
kindueeii to offer me the ase of a bungalow 
on the Bhervaraya hills. . . ."—Abofr, 
Mitiims in Madras^ 282. 


[8BIBAB, 8HIBBAB, s. A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattamax. Moleswortli 
(Mohr, JJict, S.V.) gives ekibdr which, 
iu the usual dictionary way, he defines 
as ‘ a ship or large vessel of a particu- 
lar description.’ The Bomhay Gazetteer 
(x. 171) speaks of the ^sh%hddi\ a large 
vessel, from 100 to 800 tons, generally 
found in the Ratuagiri sub-division 
ports ’ ; and in another place (xiiL Ft. 
li. 720} savs that it is a lar^ vessel 
chiefly used iu the Malabar trade, de- 
riving the name from Pers. s/wf/tl-hdr, 
‘ royiu-carrier.* 

[1684.— The Miicaddam (MOCUDDUIC) 
of this ibibar bound for Goa."— ru/«, in 
Hedges* Diary, Hak. Soc. II. clxv. ; also see 
elxxxiv. 

[1727.—“. . - the other four were Grabs 
or Osllieih and Shsybars, or half Qallies."— 
A. Hamilion, ed. 1744, L 134. 

[1768.—“. . . then we cast off a boat 
ealksd a kage ssebar, bound to Muscat. 


8B10BAH, a. A l^mhar and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carriage. The c^mel-diigram 
18 often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. siahr^ Skt. 
RghrOf ‘quick or quickly.’ A simiMr 
carriage vs the JutJtah^ which takes its 
name from Hind, ‘swift* 

[1880.— At Bombay, “ In heavy ooaohm, 
ttj^torlandaulets, or singular-looking soigo 


rawpose. might be seen bevies of Briiith 
fair . . JSSlvwdf Narr, fl. 876. 


£1875.— “As it is, we have to go . « . 124 
miles in a dak gba^, bulkwk 4 llSgnun, or 
mail-cart. . . . — Wilson, Abode qf Snaio 
18.] 


8HZKAB, a Hind, from Peis. 
Aikdr^ ‘la chasse* ; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting) ; game. 


_c. 1690. — “Atn, 27. Of Hunting [orig; 

i > Shikftr). Superficial worimy ob- 
servers see in killing an animal a mi of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about 
as if senseless, on the field of their paasioiia. 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a meona 
of acquisition of knowledge. . . . This is 
the case with His Majesty, —dia, i. 282. 

1609-10. — “ Bykaiy, which aignifteth, 
seeking, or hunting."— IT. Finch, in Pur- 
cAas, i. 428. 


1800.—“ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small riarties, supported 
by our infantry, woula give a proper 
snokar ; and I strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you m the 
pursuit of your game.'^*— jStr A. WdUdUy 
to T. Munro, in Life of Mnnto, iii. 117. 


1847. — “ Yet there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shilcsr."— Dry Leaves 
fiovn Voung JRgypt, 8 . 

[1859. — “ Although the jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, a shickar, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown."— OftpAaaf, 
JVarr. qf Musion, i. 25.] 

1866.— “ May 1 ask what has brought you 
out to India, Mr. Cholmondelcy t Did you 
come out for shikar, eh?"— Tr«5e/jw, The 
l/awk Bungalow, in Fraser, Uxiii. 222. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sonse of ShUcarss. 


[1900.— “That 60 experienced a shikar 
should have met his death emphasiseB tbs 
necessity of caution." — Field, Sept. 1.] 


SHIKABBE, 8HEKAEBT. & 

Hind, diikari, a sportsmfin. The 
word is used in three ^ays: 

a. As applied to a native ^pert| 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid. 

[1822.— “Bhecairies are generally HiS; 
dobs of low cast, who gain their livelihood 
entirely by catching rnirds, hares, and sH 
sorts of animals." — Johnson, Sketohes qf Field 
Sports, 26.] 

1879. — “ Although the provinoo (Psgu) 
abounds in large game, it is vuty diflBiottlt to 
discover, because there are no regular sihl- 
kareas in the Indian aooeptation of the 
word. Evsiy village has its local idUQDNffib 
who lives by trapping and klUmg game. 
Taking life as he does, eontrary to the 
principles of his reUgioau be it kokad vMa 
as damned by his nefghboate, but that msaa 
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not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the ohase/'— Po/foit, Spcrt in Br, Burmakf 
Ice., i. 13. 

b* As applied to the European 
sportsman Wiself : 0 . 0 . “Jones is well 
known as a great Shikaree” There 
are several h^ks of sporting adven- 
ture written circa 18^-76 by Mr. 
H. A. Leveson under the name of 
*The Old Shekarry.’ 


1855. — “Our condttotors took off their 
shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also at four different 
places, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
dropt on their knees and ahikhoed towards 
the palace.”— Fe/s, MMon to A 92, 

1882. — “Another ceremony is that of 
shekhoing to the spire, the external em- 
blem of tne throne. All Barmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at tlie foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . . — 

The Burman, Hu Lift and ii. 206. 


[c. A shooting-boat used in the 
Cashmere lake.s. 

[1876.—“ A shikftii is a sort of boat, that 
is in daily use with the English visitors ; a 
light boat manned, as it commonly is, by six 
men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable convey- 
ance. A handUfil (see BUNDOOK) ehikdri is 
the smallest boat of all ; a shooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes.” — 
DreWf Jummoo, Ac., 181.] 

SHIEL/LBOAH, 8. Pers. A hunt- 
ing ^und, or enclosed preserve. The 
word hsLS also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, such as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in sliawl-wovk in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Polo^ Bk. I. ch. 
17, and notes). [The great areas of 

a le maintained by the Amirs of 
and called Shikdrgdhs are well 
known. 

[1831. — “Once or twice a month when 
they (the Ameers) are all in good health, 
they pay visits to their different shikargaha 
or preserves for game.” — J, Bumes, fv 
ike Court of Sindt, 103.] 


8HIKH6, n. and v. Burmese word. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.e. kneelii^ with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. Some correspondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by , the then Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, in an 
official report, to de8cril)e the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 

E asly incorrect led to remonstrance 
Sir Arthur I^yre. The fact was 
t the envoy and his party eat on 
a carpet, but the attitude haa no an- 
alogy whatever to that of skAko, thoi^h 
the endeavour of the Burmese officii 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
XOWTOW.l 


SHINBIN, 8HINBEAM, &c., a 
A term in the Burmese teak -trade ; 
apparently a corruption from Burm. 
tmn-byin. The first inoiios 3 rllable 
{thin) means ‘ to put together side by 
side,’ and * ulank,’ the compound 
word being usea in Burmese for ^a 
thick plaiiK used in constructing the 
side of a ship.’ The shinbin is a thick 
plank, about 15” wide by 4” thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Aftiknrn, i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. — “Teak limber for sale, cunsut- 
•ing of 

DuggisCseeDUCKlIE). Maguire planks (?) 

Bhinbeans. Joists and Shoaib- 

Coma planks (?). ing Boards.” 

Madroi Courier t Nov. 10. 


8HINKAL1, 8HIGALA, n.p. A 
name by which the City and Port of 
Oranganore (q-v.) seems to have been 
kTiowm in tlie early Middle Ages. The 
name was probably formed from Tiru- 
van-yicu/awi, mentioned by Dr. Qundert 
below. It is perhaps the Qingaleh of 
Babbi Benjamin in our first emotation ; 
but the data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to lie in the vicinity of Malabar. 


G. 1167.— “ Olngaleh is but thre« days dis- 
tant by land, whereas it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea ; thni 
{dace contains about ],000 Israelites.”—' 
Benjamin of Tudela, in Wright’i Early 
Travels, p. 117, 

o. 1800.— “Of the cities on the shore (of 
Hallbfir) the first is BiadAlifir (Goa), then 
Faknfir (see BACAHOBiS), ikon the oountry 
of Man jardr (see MANOiMBE) . . . then 
ChtnkaH (or Jinkali), then Kiilam (eee 
OXnLOW - Ratkldvddin, see /. A. As. 

N.8., iv. pp. 842, 345. 

o. 1320.— “Le pays do BCaiUbfir. appelh 
paye dn Poivre, oomprend les vules sui- 
vantes. 

« • • * • 

“la villa de ghfakli, dont la toMdeure 
ip^e de la popnlatloD est compoeee de 
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‘*Kaulaii «8t la demi^re viUe do la o6te 
da PoiTre.’* — Shm»Min IHmitkqui^ ^ 
Mthrm (Cosmograpbia du Moyen Age), 
p. 234. 

0 . 1328.—“ . . . there is one very power- 
fal King in the country where the pepper 
gmws, and hie kingdom is called Molew. 
There is also the King of Bingnyli. . . 

Ft. Jordanuiy p. 40. 

1330. — “ And the forest iq which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
cUys' journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see PANDARAMI), and the other 
Cyngilln. . . Odoi-ir, in Caihay, 

Ac. 775 . 76 . 

c. 1330.— “Etiam Sh&liy&t (see CHALIA) 
et Shinkala urlies Malabaricite sunt, ^^uarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . — Ahulfeda^ 
in GUdewieitUry 185. 

c. 1349. — “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynihar, there is Cynkali, 
which signiheth liittle India (Little China) 
“for Kali is ‘little .*" — John Marignolli, in 
Cathay, kc., 373. 

1510. — ‘ ' Soiglaalioset Chrongalor v<x:atur, 
ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Malabariae 
urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus Indiarum 
opiscopus ad calceni Teatamenti Novi ah 
ipso exarati anno Graecurum 1821, Christi 
1510, et in fine Epistolarum Pauli, Cod. Syr. 
Vat. 9 et 12." — In Atatmiani, Dm. Sur. 
Aijf,, pp. 440, 732. 

1844.— “The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tihod with 7*irui>an-Jioala2n river-harlKiur, 
which Cheraman Pemmal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing IS harlgturs 
of Kerala. . . ." — Dr. Oundert, in M^ras 
Journal, xiii. 120. 


„ “Ono/Ttrofa Vlpatti{i.e. legendary 
history of MalaKar) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers , . . built Codangalur, as 
may be learned from the granite inscription 
at the northern entrance of the Tiruran- 
jicnlun temple. . . — Ibid. V£i, 

SEINTOO, SINTOO, s. JapiiriGse 
tihintau, ‘ the Way of the (hxis.’ The 
primitive relation of Jaiiau. It ia de- 
8cri]i)ed hy Faria y SoiLsa and other old 
writers, but the name does not appar- 
ently occur in those older account*, 
unless it be in the l^tuto of Couto, 
According to Kaenipfer the philosophic 
or Confucian sect is called in Japan 
Sivdo. But that hardly seems to fit 
wliat is said by Couto, and his Seuto 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sento. [See LowelVs articles on 7?^o- 
Uric SkintoOy in Froc. Ak Soc. Japan, 
1893.] 

1612.— “But above all these idols they 
adore one Seutd, of which ^hat 

it ie the rabetanee and principle of AlK and 
that its abode is in the Heavens. — Cbtcfo, 
V. vfil. 12, 


1727.— “Le Blnto qu’on appelle aussl 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le (lalte des Idoles, 
dtabli ancienuement dans le pays. Sin et 
Kami sent les noms dos Idoles qui font 
Pobjeot de ce Quite. Siu (jic) signifte la 
Foi, ou la Religion. Sinsja et au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce ^nt les personnes qui promssent 
cetto Religion.’* — Kaempfer, Hitt, dt Japan, 
i. 176 ; [E.T. 204]. ^ * 

1770. — “Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which is inspired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Snto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination."— Ravaa/ (E.T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. — “The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later tiroes by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the ChinoBO moral philosophers, and the 
way of Buddha, had, at the time when Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism were introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of de- 
velopment ." — Wettniinder Rev., N.S., No, 
evii. 29. 

n.p. The wine of Shiraz 
was much irm>orted and used by Euro- 
jxicins in India in the 17th century, 
and even later. 

J 1627.— “Sheraz then probably derives it 
f either from therab which in the Persian 
Tongue signihes a Grape here abounding . . . 
or else from duer which in the Persian signi- 
fies Milk.'’-“i>tV T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 127. 

[1685. — . . three Chests of Siraah 
wino. . . .'*^Prinale, Diary Ft. St. Geo., 
1st ser. iv. 109, and see ii. l48. 

[1690.— “Each Day there is prepar’d (at 
Surrat) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory. . . . 
The Tablo is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords . . . and equal plenty of 
generous Bherash and Arak Punch. . . .** 
— Ovington, 394. 

[1727.— “Bhirash is a large City on the 
Hoad, about Miles from ifoiuhroon .'* — 
A. Hamilton, ed, 1744, i. 99. 

[1813.— “I have never tasted this (pome- 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Sohinui, which, although 
much oxtolletl by poets, I think infermr 
to miiny wines in Europe." — Forbes, Or. 
Mfm. 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

8HIBEENBAF, s. Pers. ShMfMf^ 
‘sweet-woof.* A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
wliat. 

c. 1343.—“. . . one hundred pieces o 
dilriBbftf. . . Beduta, iv. 3. 

[1609. — “ Berrlbaff, a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moors make tbeif oa- 
iMtyes or clothing."— /kmeerr, LtUsti, i. 

1673.—“ . . . lizUig chinta, Broad Baftas. 

. . 88 . 
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8HIBBAH. See under 81 S 800 . 

BHIBHMUHULL, a Pera ihUha- 
lit. * glass apartment’ or palace. 
Tliia is or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms lined with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a mm- 
crack aspect. There is a place of ex- 
actly the same description, now gone 
tomdeous decay, in the absurd Villa 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1885.~^*Tho Bbisba-mahal, or house of 
glsaa, is both ourious and elegant, althouffb 
ibe material is principally pounded wc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thousand different {raels, each of 
which is filled up with rai8e<l flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 
of tiny convex mirrors.'* — TVanderinffs of a 
Pilffnmj i. 365. 


SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain in^ts of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says : “ The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and banker, 
in e'ndence of puri^ ” {Gloss, of Refer- 
128). rin Hissar the Chinese 
silver is callea Ml from the slabs (siQ 
in which it is sold {Madagan^ Mm, on 
Gold and Siher Work in Punjab, p. 5).] 
The same form of in^t was probably 
the bdli^ {or ydfstol^ of the Middle 
Ages, respecting which see Gathay, &c., 
115, 481, &c. Both of these latter 
woi^s mean also *a cushion,’ which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
•either ‘shoe’ or ‘boat.’ The word now 
us^ in C, Asia is yamhU. There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, whose words suggest what 
is probably the true origin of the 
popular En^h name, viz. a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Goldichu^, 


. valuable goods exported 
from lids country (China) ... are lint, a 
quantity of gold, wmoh is osiried to India, 
In tneves in the shape of heats. . . 
a rdbnti, inRamsmo^rn. mb. 


16 U.*-*“TheBL I teU yon, tmm China I 
oould load sbips with eahes of ftdd 
Asshioned like hMtfl^ oofttafnifig, easE of 


them, roundly speaking, 2 marks wsighh 
and so eaoh oake will be worth 280 pardsKw.^' 
— IHaiogo do Sotdodo PraUeo^ p^ 

1676.-«*The Keossof Gold mark'd Fig. 
1, and 2, are by the HoUandera oallA 
Qoltsdhat, that is to say, a Boat of Odd, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gdd. 

. . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Uvres of our Money, 
Taifeniter, E.T. ii. 8. 

1702. — " Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges . . . but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that be might send them to Court; 
which is understood to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupees?’ — In WAeelfr, i. 327. 

1704. — “Price Currant, July, 1704, (at 
Malacca) . . . Gold, CAina, in Shoos 94 
Touch.' '—Zocityrr, 70. 

1862.— ‘“A silver ingot 'Xaoifru' weighs 
about 2 (Indian) srrrjt . . . 3^= 4 lbs., and is 
worth 165 Co.'s rupees. HoomoosA, also 
called * Yamhucha,* or small silver in^t, is 
worth 38 Rs. ... 5 yambitchas, being equal 
to 1 yambu. There are two dosoripuons of 
* yambucha ' ; one is a square piece n[ silver, 
having a Chinese stamp on it; the other 
... in the form of a boat, has no stamp. 
The Yambu min the form of a boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on ii,-—Pvnjab Trade 
Report, App. ecxxvi.-xzviii. 1. 

1875.— “The ydmbU or Hrs is a silver 
ingot something the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting l)ow and stem. Ihe upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and stam^d 
with a Chinese inscription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 60 (Casfaghar) 
jw 30,000 grains English.” — Keport of 
Forsyth's MU^n to Kashgkar, 494. 

[1876. — . . be received his pay In 

Chinese yawda (gold coins), at the rats of 
128 rubles each, while the real commsrdiil 
value was only 115 rubles.” — Schuyler, 
Turbitian, ii. 

[1901.— A piece of Chinese shoe monoy, 
value 10 taels, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic Society, -^AtAenaeum, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps the largest specimen known 
of Cbiuese '^boat-money" was exhibited. 
It weighed 89) ounces troy, sad renresented 
50 taels, or £o, 8s. Od. Engli^.— Jan. 
26, 1902, p. 120]. 


8HOE-FlCWEa,<>- AnaiMgivwi 

in Madias Preaidant^ to the floww of 
the HiManu L. It ia a 

liteial tiMudation of the1m.a«|Mlttai. 
pu, Singh* tcmpattumala, a name jfimt 
Moanae the floweia are need at Xadnui 
to blacken ahoee. The Mab^ ttanto 
Keikpcmj tavat* means the sane. 
Yoi^ gim UMN»4toW9r as the Xiif^ 
fusua, and edda: -Fetids Mtoiann^ 
used V ^ Chinese to Usieken inMr 
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shoes (J) and eyebrows ” (Hortug Sutwr* 
hanut OoUcuiintMj 116-7); see also 
Drwy^ s*v* The notion ox the Chinese 
bkckening their shoes is surely an 
error, but perhaps they nse it to 
blacken leatner for European use. 

[1773.— “ Tlie flower {TrepoUa^ ot Mot- 
rooifk) (which oommonly by uii is called 
Shoe-flower, because used to black our 
shoes) is very lai^e, of a deep but beautiful 
orimaoD colour.' —/ws, 475.] 

1791. — ^*La nuit suiTante . . * je joiirais 
auz parots . . . une fleur de fonle sapatte, 
qui sert aux cordonniers h teindre Icuts 
cuirs en uoir."— jfl. <U St, Pten't^ Chaumi^e 
Jndimne, This fouU-tapaUe is apparently 
some quasi Hmdustani form of the name 
[phul-wbdt t) used by the Portuguese. 

8EOE4K>OSE, s. This ludicrous 
corruption of the Pers. siydh-go^j lit. 
* black-ear,* i.e. lynx (Felts Caracal) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A, Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the TimeSy below, is 
equally amusing.] 

[c. 1330. — . . ounces, and another kind 
eomeihing like a greyhound, having only the 
ears bla^, and the whole body jierfectly 
white, which among these people is called 
Siagois." — Friar Jordanus^ 18 .] 

1727. — ** Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
D<^8, Leopards, and a small heroo creature 
caliM by them a Shoe -goose. ^4 . Hamilton , 
i. 124 ; [ed. 1744, i. 126]. 

1892. — . . . between the cat and the 
lion, are the . . . syagush, the lynx, the 
Uger-cat. . . — Riisonj /Sisay on. AbHinence 

fnm Animal Food^ 12. 

1813.— -“The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting called the Syah-gosh, 
or black-ears, which appears to l>e the same 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx." — Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. i. 277 ; [2nd ed. i. 175 and 169]. 

[1886.—“ In 1760 a Moor named Abdallah 
arrived in India with a *Sliab Ooest’ (so 
apclt, evidently a Shawl Goat) as a present 
for Mr, Secretary Pitt.”— y1we«jif df I. 0, 
RetordSy in IVmes, Aug. 3.] 

SHOKBi s. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ai.-^hauJt, 

1796.— “This moreaeed my shouq . » . 
for soldiering, and I made it ^ study to 
become a proficient in all the Hindoetanee 
modes of warfare. "-—Jfify. Mem. o/I^-Col. 
J. dUamier, i. 109. 

[1866.— “One Hakim has a shookh for 
tonit^^e<mrythi^ 

a. In S. Indies a wooded 
nivinei a thicket. Tam. ghMi. 


1862. — “At daylight « .. we left the 
Simpara buimlow, and rode for seveiat 
miles through a valley intenmened with 
tholas of rhododendron treea — 

Peru and India, 356. 

1876.— “Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles; sholas, ae they are 
called.”— jSir M, £. Oranl^vff, Notes of 
Indian Journey^ 202. 

8HOOOKA, 8. At. — H. skukla (pro- 
perly ‘an obloi^ strip*), a letter from 
a king to a subject. 

1787. — “ I have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
callii)g on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support.”— LeUer of Lord 
ComvHtllu, in Corresp. i. 307. 

8HOOLDABBY, s. A small tent 
with steep sloping roof, two poles and 
H ridge-piece, ana with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and is habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the first diction- 
ary in which we have found it is that 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
chholddr}, identifying the first pliable 
with jhol, signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging.* In this light, however, it 
seems possible that it is from jhul in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. a 
tent that is crammed into a b^ when 
carried, [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ' soldier’s * 
tent. See PAWL.] 

1808.— “I have now a shoaldarree for 
myself, and a long pauf (see PAWL) for my 
people.” — Flphinstone, in At/>, i. 188. 

[1869.—“ ... the men in their sttlda^ 
or small single-roofed tents, had a bad time 
of it, . . — Ball, Jungle Life, 166.] 

SHBAUB, SHROBB, s. Ar. 

skardh; Hind. skaTdd>, skrdb, ‘wine.* 
See under SHERBET. 

8HBOFF, s. A money-changer, a 
l>anker. At. mrrdf, Mtraji, soMVif. 
The word is u^ hy Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employea by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Giles under next word). Also alimf- 
for money-dealer’s comisiissioA. 
jErom the" same root comes the Beh;, 
sMf ‘a goldsmith.’ Coix^re the 
figure in MeUathiL iii. 3 : dmll 

sit as a refiner ana piuifier of silvei; y 
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and he shall purify the sons of Levi.’* 
Onily in Hebrew the goldsmith t^ta 
metal, while the miraf tests coins. 
The Arab poet says of his mare : 
” Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at their testing by the miraf* (W. R. S.) 

1664 .— ojficeri of the Cum- 
tom JfovseMy and other chargee for these which 
the TreoMiu'ers have to pay, , , , Also to the 
Xtorafo, whose charge it is to see to 
the money, two jxirtlaoM a month, which 
make for” a year seven thousand and two 
hundred reie,** — Boielhoy Tomhoy in Siih- 
eidioMy 238. 

1560.—** There are in the city many and 
ven^ wealthy ^afoa who change money.** 
—TenreirOy ch. i. 

1584.— ** 5 tangas make a seraphin (see 
ZERAFINE) of gold ; but if one would 
change them into baearuchies (see BUD- 
OBOOK) he may have 5 tangas and 16 
boMaruehteMy which ouerplus they call 
cerafsglo. . . -Barret, in Hakl. ii. 410. 

1686.— This present year, because only 
two ships came to Goa, (the reafe) have sold 
at 12 |>cr cent, of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
as this commission is called, from the worn 
XairaiFo, which is the title. of the banker.** 
— SoMseltiy in l)e GubernatiM, Ntorm, p. 203. 

1598.— “There is in every place of the 
street exchangers of money, by them called 
Zkraffos, which are all Christian Jowes.** — 
LinMchotefiy 66 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 231, and see 244.] 

c. 1610.—** Dans ce Marcb^ . . . anssi 
sent les ebangeurs qu’ils nomment Cherafss, 
dont il y en a en plusieurs autres endroits ; 
leurs boutiques sont aux liouts des ru^ et 
carrefours, toutes couueries de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy.”— jPyrard de 
iMvaly ii. 39 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 67]. 

[1614. — ** . . . having been borne in hand 
by our Sarafeeto my money there.**— 

Lettersy iii. 282. The “ Sheriff of Bantam ” 
{fbid, iv. 7) may perhaps be a ahroff, but 
compare Shereei.] 

1673.— ** It could not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers.**— 413. 

1697-8.—** In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy 6xed two lace of rupees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners. . . . 
To make up the balance, the Sairifii and 
merchants of Nandurbdr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by wav of 
*loan. But Uiey would not consent.’*— A A4A 
Khdaiy in Ellioty vii. 862. 

1750.—**. . . the Irruption of the Mo- 
rattoet into OarneUveOy was another event 
that llliioiight several eminent Shroffi and 
wealthy Merohanta into our Town ^ ineo- 
mnclu that I may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff any Note, m the Mo^ emmre 
but had d Bouse in it; in a word, Madraei 
was become the Admiration of all the Conn- 
iiy Peop^ and the Envy of all oor European 


Neighbours.”— Aeffsr to a Eropiidor of tiU 
E. 7 Co, 63-64. 

1809.—**! had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Court order them (t. 0 . Gen. MartiA 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half to 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow.**— 
ValeTitiOy i. 243. 

[1891. — **The banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small tradesman— in fact the 
business of the Serof is despised.”— 
in, the Land of the Lion and the Suny 192]. 

SHROFF, TO, V. This verb is 
applied properly to the sorting of 
different rupees or other coins, so as 
to discard refuse, and to fix the various 
amounts of discount or agio upon the 
rest, establishing the value in standard 
coin. Hence figuratively ‘to sift,’ 
choosing the gix>a (men, horses, fact^ 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior. 

[1554.-(Sce under BATTA, b.) ] 

1878.—** Shroffing schools are common in 
Canton, where teachers of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purMse of exercising their 
pupils ; and several works on the subject 
nave been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, com- 
parisons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.**— GtYsi, Glostarp 
of JtUfernicty 129. 

1882.— (The Contpradore) ** derived a 
profit from the process of shroffing which 
(the money received) underwent before lieing 
deposited in the Treasury.**— Fanihoae 
at Cuntofif 55. 

SHRUB, s. See under SHERBET. 

SHULWAURS, s. Trousers, or 
drawers rather, of the Oriental kind, 
the same as pyjaBunas, long-dniwerB, 
or mogul -breeches (qq.v). The 
Persian is dvahoaty which according 
to Pn>f. Max Midler is more correctly 
shulvdTy from shul^ ‘the thigh,’ re* 
lated to Latin cruSy crum, and to Ski. 
hskura or khuroy ‘hoof’ (see Pusoy on 
Damely 570). Be this as it may, the 
Ar. form is sirwU (viilg. skarwttl^ pL 
eardwlly [which Burton {Arab, JstghUL 
\, 205) translates ‘bag-trousers’ ana 
* petticoat- trottse^’ “the latter beiim 
the divided skirt of the future.’” 
This apj^rs in the ordinaiy editions 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, as 
oofAfiapOy and also in the Vulgate, as 
follows: “£t capillus capitis eomm 
non asset adustus, et saMoala eorum 
non fuissent immutats, et odor ignis 
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non tnumiflset per eoa (iiL 27). The 
original word ia tarbdUny pi. of narbdla. 
Lather, however, renders this ManUlj 
as the A.V. also does by coaJU; [the 
R. V. hoien}. On this Prof. Robertson- 
Smith writes : 


**It ii not cortain bitt that Luther and 
the A.V. are riahtk The word iarhdlln. 
meaxa * cloak ' in the Qemara ; and in Arabic 
Arbdl ia *a garmen^ a coat of mail.' Perhaps 
quite an equal weight scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
the cloak or coatw and against the breeches 
thec^. 

‘*Tne Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet {BokhOri, vii. 36). 

**Ot course it is certain that aapdfiapa 
comes from, the Persian, but not through 
Arabic. The Bedouins did not wear trowsers 
in the timd of Ammianus, and don't do 
80 now. 

**The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of 
Daniel contain what is really the post- 
Christian version of Theodotion. The true 
LXX. teat has iSwodi^fiara. 

** It may be added that Jerome says that 
both Aqnila and Ssrmmachus wrote sora- 
balla.** [The ErutfcL Biblica also prefers the 
rendering of the A.V. (i. 607), and see iii. 
-2984.] 


The word ia widely spread as well 
as old ; it is found among the Tartars 
of W. Asia as jdlbdr^ among the 
Siberians and B^hkirds as sdlbdr^ 
among the Kalmaks as ahdlbUr, whilst 
it reached Russia as aharatoari, Spain 
as zaragudUsy and Portugal as zareloa. 
A great manv Lovr Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducan^, 
serabula^ serabulkty naraheHa^ aarabola, 
sarabura^ and more I [And Crawfurd 
{Deae. Diet. 124) writes of Malay dress : 
** Trowsers are occasionally used under 
the aarung by the richer classes, and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
of the turban, seems to have been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, aarual. corrupted 
softtuwr.”] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as Hurbana’ 

A.D. (t). — “ KaZ 4$€tbpov¥ roOt ArJpaf 
aba ixvgleva’e ro wvp roG ffiiparot ml 

0^ r?f abrOa cGic xal 

Ttt a^apAfiapa aJMa qAk ‘/jjkkoitMii, koI 6fffdi 
O0K fjja 4p adretf,** — Gr. Tr. of Dan, 
iii. 27. 

e, A.D. 200.—“ 0i ro*f SiriMcf 'Am- 
Mai/a ipn %ap4LBapa ical x^rOpat vdaraf 
^rMvicZbvt.**— Jwifict Psiltus, OnmaA, 
viL 13, see. 59. 

3 0 


c, A.D. 600. — “2apd/3«pa, rA wepl rAt 
KPrifuiat (sic) fi^GG/taro." — JleayMua, s.T. 

c. 686. — **8aga b ara aunt 6uza ac riuuoaa 
vestimenta de quibus legitur in Daniele. 
. . . Bt PubUtts: Vt qmd ergo in ventre 
tuo Fiutbi Sarabaza suspenderunt ? Apod 
quoB<Um autem Sarabaraa quaedft capitum 
teg^na nuncupantur qualia videmus in 
capita Magorum picta.''— /ruforitf 
leruis^ Orxg, at Etym.^ lib. riz., ed. 1601, 
pp. 263-4. 

^ c. 1000? — “ Xapdpapa, — 4a$iis liepaiK^i 
CW04 64 yjyovffi ppaaia.” — Suidoa, av. 


which may be roughly rendered : 


‘ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some cal! Shalwan, some call 
Breeks!" 


c. 900. — "The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with aarftwil, overhose, boots, a feurfaJb and 
khaHota, of gold-cloth, with golden Imttons. 
and put on him a golden cap garnished 
with sable ." — Ibn Foszldn^ in /roeXn, 16. 

c. 1300.->"Di8OODsecratur altare eorum, 
et oportet reoonciliari per episcopum . . . 
si intraret ad ipsum ahquis qui non esset 
Nestorius; si intraret eoiam ad ipsum qui- 
cumqiie sine lombiiliB vel capita cooperto." 
— Rvcoldo ^ MoiUa Croce^ in Peregrtnatorea 
QuatuoTf liS. 


1330. — " Haeo autem mulieres vadunt dia- 
calceatae portanies Btrabulaa usque ad 
terrain." — Friar OdoriCf in Cathay, Ac., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495. — "The first who wore sart^ 
was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first." 
— ^The * Beginning^,* by Soyuti, quoted by 
Fraekn, 113. 

1567.— Portauano braghesse quasi fdla 
turchosca, et anche saloaH." — C. Faderid, 
in Mamvaio, iii. f. 389. 

1824.-—". . . tell me how much he wiH 
be contented with? Gan 1 offer him five 
Tamauns, and a pair of crimson 8hul- 
wmurs ? " — Ecgji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881.— "I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen sharovuy, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swede." 
— 3V» laari of Penal Sermtvde in Sibaria, 
by Fedor Dt»toy^$ki, £.T. by Maria v. 
•Ailo, 191. 


SIAM, n.p. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom apnears to 
come to us through the Malaya, who 
call it Siydm. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyno (|e 
Siao as iEuirroB and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa Stam pre- 
cisely as we write it Camfies also 
writes SySo for the kingdom ; and the 
statement of De la Mubire quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
aa a national, not a geographical^ ex^ 
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pnmAm cannot be aoce^d in its 
genen^ty, accurate as French 
writer usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and F. M. Pinto use o» 
Siames for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reyno 
Siame. But he also constantly says 
ri 0 y de Siao, The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Stam^ 
identical with Shan (q*Vv). The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Sien-lo, . . . 
The supplement to Matwanlin's En- 
cyehpasdia describes Sien-lo as on the 
seabird, to the extreme south of 
Chen-ching (or Cochin China). *lt 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sian and Lo-hdk, The Sien people 
are the remains of a tribe which 
in the year (ajd. 1341) be^n to 
come down upon the Lo-h(m and 
united with the latter into one 
nation.*” See Marco Poloy 2 nd ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera- 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo who occupied the coast of the Gulf 
before the descent of the Sien^ be- 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Thainyaiy 
or Great T*ai, whilst the Sien or 
Siamese Proper were the Tai Nai^ 
or Little T’ai. (See also SABNAU.) 
r**The name Siam . . . whether it is 
*a barbarous Anglicism derived from 
the Portuguese or Italian word Sciamy* 
or is derived from the Malay Savamiy 
which means ‘broivn.*” — J, G, Scotty 
Upper Burma- GaaeUeery i. pt. i. 205.] 


1516.— ** Proceeding farther, quitting the 
kingdom of Peegau, along the ooaat over 
■gainst Malaca there is a very great king- 
dim of pagans which they caU Danseano 
(of Anaaam) ; the king of which is a paga 
also, and a very great lord.” — BorKk 
(litooD, Acad.), 966. It is difficult to inter- 
pret this Anseam. which we find also in 
C. Federkd below In the form Aaio]i. But 
the An is probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also see amyana in quotation from 
the same writer under XALAWA.] 


e. 1522,— ** The kmg (of Zauba) answered 
him that he was welocnue, but that the 
custom was that all ships whioh arrived at 
his country or port pala tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship oalled the 
Junk of CuaULf laden with grid and slaves, 
had mid him his tribute, and to verify 
whane sa^ he riiowed them a merchant 
of the said GliBUk who had remained there 
to ifude with the grid and slaves.**— P mC' 
/!«to,Hak,Soc.85. 


**A11 these cities are oonstmoted 
like oon, and are subieot to the kiiw ef 
SUkUtf who ia named 1^ Zaoriieds^alid 


who Inhabita ludia (saa JUBBA).”— 

156. 

1526. — ** In thia aame Port of Pam 
(Pehang), which is in the kingdom d Syunit 
there was another junk of Malaqna, the 
captain whereof waa Alvaro da Oomaa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) they selaed 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, and we junk 
of Oaspar Soares, and as soon as this newe 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew and the cam ; it is presumed 
that the people were kified, but it is not 
known for certain .” — Lnnhranfa das Oousom 
da India, 6. 

1672.— 

** VSs Pam, Patfine, reinos e a longura 
De Syfio, Que estea e outros mais sujeita ; 
Olho o rio Meniio que ae derrama 
Do grande lago, que Chiamay se chiama,'* 
CnmOes, x. 25. 

By Burton : 

** See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 
Siam that ruletb all with lordly swa^ ; 
behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from source Chidm4i called, lake long and 
wide.” 

c. 1567.— **Va etiandio ogn* anno per 
I'istesso Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauilio in 
Aalon, a caricare di Verzino (Brazilwood). 
— CfS. Fednici, in Ramutio, iii. 396. 

If **Ku gik 8ion vna grandisrima 
Citth e sedia dTmperio, ma Tanno MnLXVii 
fu pressa dal Re del Pegu, qual caminando 
per terra quattro mesi di viaggio, con yn 
esercito d*vn million, e quattro cento mila 
uomini da guerra, la venne ad assediare 
. . . e lo so io peroioche mi ritrouai in 
Pegh sei mesi dopo la sua partita.”— 
1598.—**. , . The King of Blaa at this 
time is become tributane to the king of 
Pegu. The oause of this most blo^ie 
battaile was, that the king of Blaii had a 
white Elephant.”— p. 90 ; [Hak, 
Inii. IBion]. 

[1611.— ** We have news that the Hoi- 
landers were in Shim.”— Dan rert, LfUerSy 
I. 149.] 

1688.— **Tbe Name of Siam is unknofwn 
to the Siamese. Tie one of those words 
which the Pertagues of the Indies do use, 
and of which it is veiy difficult to discover 
; the Original They use it as the Name.oi 
I the Nation and not of the Kingdom : And 
I the Names of Peguy Zoo, Magwy and most 
I of the Namee which we rive to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.”— 
DetaLovbirty E.T. p. 6, 

BXOOAi 8. As will be seen by 
reference to the article BUPBIL up to 
1835 a variety of rupees had been 
coined in the Company’s territories. 
The term ticca (stfeibd, from Ar. riUsL 
*a coining di8,’-^and 'coined money.; 
—whence Pers. tOAa miam^ 'to eoinl 
had been applied to newly cobma 
rupees, which were at a fiMA or 
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premiuia over those worn, or assumed 
to be worn, by use. In 1783 the 
Government of Beiml, with a view 
to terminating, as for as that Presi^ 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abases engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
19th Year of 8h&h ’Alam (the ** Great 
Mogul " then reigning), and this rupee, 
*^19 8an Sikkah,” * struck in the 19th 
year,* was to be the 1«^ tender in 
Ben^, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more 
recent monetary history, weighed 192 
grs. troy, and then contained 176T3 

S re. of pure silver. The “Company’s 
upe^” which introduced uniformity 
of coinaro over British India in 1835, 
contained only 165 gra. silver. Hence 
the Sicca bore to the Company’s Rupee 
(whicli was based on the old Farrukh- 
abad rupee) the proportion of 16 : 15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act Vll. of 1833 to survive as an ex- 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
alxilished as such in 1836. It con- 
tinued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years lon^r in the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency. (See also CHICK.) 

1587.^“. . . 8ua senhoria avia d'aver 
por bem qua as siquas daa moedaa oorres- 
aem em ssu noma Mr todo o Reino do 
Guserate, asy em Dio como nos otros 
lugiukras qua foreni del Ray da Portuguall.'* 
— /Vaaty cfJSwMda Ounha toiih Nuamamak 
Zamom {Mohommei Zamam) eoneemitig Cam- 
Sayo, in JBctelko^ Ttfiubo^ 225. 

1537.—“. . . a qnoanto i. moeda ser 
ohapada da sua sUa (read sioa) pois Ibe 
oonMm.”-75»W. 226. 


[1615.—“. . . oeoans of Amadavrs which 
gom for eighty-six piica (sea PICE). . . 
^Foder, LcUers, iii. 87.] 

1688.— “Having raoalvad 25,000 RnpeM 
81 oom for Rajamaol."— Dtary, April 
4 : [Hak. Soc. i. 75]. 

1705.—“ Las roupias Biooa valent h Ban- 
gala 89 8ola.’*-j5«iCi^, 266. 

1779. — “In the 3iid Tann, 1779, on 
Satuiday, Mardi 6th t Judgment was pro- 
nooDoed for the plaintiff. Damages nfty 
tboomnd ■tconxupMS. 

, . 50,000 tUoon Bupew are 

a uiij to five thousand one hundred and 
M poundik two shilluigv and ^avanpanea 

JmtUec Sgdc on the ease 
inBiAoetVOWCW^ 

Bttstsodadda: “Kor does thara saohi toba 
any fbondatidD for the oOwr tima-hoiiioarad 
story (also rapMtad by Raya) in oonnaotfam 
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with this jndgmant, tul, tha aUagad istar* 
niption of the Chim Jurtbe, whua ha was 
dalivaring judgment, by Mr. Justioa Hyde, 
with the eager soggeraon or reminder of 
’SleoM, Biocaa, Brother Impey,* with the 
view of making the damagaa as high at the 
awarded Sgure as possible. Mr. Merivale 
says that he could 6ud no oouftrmation of 
the old Joke. . . . The story saeoia to 
have been 6nt promulgated in a book of 
^Personal Recollections^ by John NiohoHs, 
M.P., published in 1822.*’— 75id. 3rd ad. 229]. 

1833.— • ♦ * 

“HI.— The weight and standard of tha 
Calcutta aioca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of tha Fniruckabod rupee, shall be aa 
foUows:— 

Wetpki, Fine, Alloy* 

Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicea rupee 192 176 16 

* ♦ * , * « 

“IV.—- The use of tha siooa weight of 
179’666 grains, hitherto emplcwad for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard . . . shall be disoonunue^ 

I and in its place the following unit to be 
called the Tola (q.v*) shall be introduced.*^ 
— India Fegulajlion VI J, of 1833. 

rSIOKMAN, 8. adj. The E^li^ 
sirl man has l>een adopted into Kind, 
sepoy patois as meaning ^ one who luia 
to go to hospital,’ and generally nkmdn 
hojdnd means *to be dmabled.^ 

[1665.— “That ■ickman Chaseman.”— In 
Yuiff Hedged Diary^ Hak. Soo. II. oclxxx. 

[1843.—“. . . my hired cart was broken 
—(or, in the more poetical garb of the 
sepahee, 'seek mla Acpyo,’ ue. become a 
sick man)."— Damifion, Irawle^ i. 251.] 

SIGLEEaUB, s. Hind. satAi^r, 
from Ar. rniialy ^polish.’ A fur1i>iwer 
of arms, a sword-armourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder. [This, in Madras ia 
turned into Ohickledar, Tel. chiiiU^ 
darudu,] 

[1826.—“ My father was a shUklii-jBhiur^ 
or sword-grinder.”— PaaJwrasg Han, ed. 
1878, i. 216.] 

ptirgj n.p. Funjabi-Hind. 

Sikh, ‘a disciple,’ from Skt 
the distinctive name of the diaeiplea 
of Nunak Shah who in the 18th 
century established that sect, which 
eventv^y rose to warlike pMomin- 
ance in tne Punjab, and from which 
sprang Rmijit Singh, the founder of 
tne mef Kingdom of Lahore. 

0 . 1660-60.— “The Nanae-Pisuthiaiis, who 
are known as oompoelitt the nation of the 
ifldo, have neither mla, nor temples of 
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idols. • . (Much follows.) — Aifttsidfi, 
it. 246. 

1706-0. — ** Thera is e sect of infidels 
ealled OurU (see OOOBOO). more commonly 
known as Bikha. Their chief, who dresses 
as a fakir, has a fixed rasidence at Lahore. 

. . . This sect consists {principally of JAU 
and KhaMt of the PanjA» and of other 
tribes of infidels. When Aurangzeb got 
knowledge of these matters, he ordered 
these deputy Ouriit to be ramoTed and 
Che temples to be pulled down.” — Kh^ 
JShdny in BUictf vii. 413. 

1756.—'* April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards Lanora, 
against the Sykei, a nation of Indians lately 
recured to power, and bearing mortal enmity 
to the Mahomedans.” — Or^, ii. 22. He 
also writes Sikes. 

1781. — "Before I loft Calcutta^ a gentle- 
man with whom 1 chanced to be discoursing 
f>f that sect who are distin^ished from the 
worshippers of Brdkm, and the followers of 
MaHOMIIED by the appellation Seek, in- 
formed me that there was a considerable 
numl^r of them settled in the city of Paina^ 
whore thev had a College for t^hing the 
tenets of their philosophy.” — ITt/Kns, in As. 
JUt. i. 288. 

1781-2.—** In the year 1128 of the Hedjra ” 
^1716) "a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Syce 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded dv Abdol-semed-Khan, a famous 
Viceroy of that province, gave these in- 
human freebooters a great defeat, in which 
their General, Benda, fell into the victors’ 
hands. ... He was a Syc by profession, 
that is one of those men attached to the 
tenets of Quru-Govind, and who from their 
Urth or from the moment of tbeir admission 
never cut or shave either their beard or 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their lK>dy. 
They form a particular Society as well as a 
sect, which distinguishes itself b;^ wearing 
almost always blue cloaths, and going armed 
at all times. . . Ac . — Seir MiUaqkertn^ i. 87. 

1782. —** News was received that the Saiks 
had crossed the Jumna.”— India OaseiUj 
May 11. 

1783. —** Unhurt by the SicquM, tigers, 
and thieves, I am safely lodged at Nour- 
pour.”— jPorder, Jcfumey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. — ** The Se^kbi are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Dirdenr, 
and have plundered all that quarter.”— In 
«8etan-Adrr, i. 13. 

1790.—** Particulars relating to the seizure 
of Colonel Bobert Stewart by the Siequee.” 
— ChA. Monthly RsffitUr, Ac., i. 152. 

I610.-Williainson (F.if.) writes SMkil. 

The^fdtowing extract indicates the pre- 
valence of a very notable error 

1840.—** Kanieet possesses great personal 
eoiisag<^ a quality in which tna Si&ki {$k) 
are soppaBea to be generally deflrieni**— 
Merai^ CcsiHomdtkmp^ 

We oeoarionaOy about 18464 saw the 


word written by people in Oaioutta, who 
ought to have known better, Sheika. 

8ILB00T» 8ILPBT, BUPPBT, s. 

Domestic Hind, corruptions of ‘slipper/ 
The first is an instance of **stnvi^ 
after meant^” by connecting it in 
some way witn *boot.’ [The tlailway 
* sleeper' is in the same way corrupted 
into dllpal!] 

BILLADAB, adj. and s. Hind, 
from Pers. dlait-ddr, * hearing or hav- 
ing arms,’ from Ar. nlafi, ‘arms.’ [In 
the Araiian Nights (Burton, ii. 114) 
it has the primary sense of an *annour- 
bearer.’] its Anglo-Indian application 
is to a soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provides his 
own arms and horse ; and sometimes 
to regiments composed of such men — 
**a corps of BiUadar Horse.” [See 
Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
(J. R. As. Soc., July 1896, p. 649).] 

1766. — '*When this intelligence raaebed 
the Nawaiib, he leaving the whole of hia 
troops and Imggago in the name place, with 
only 6000 stable horse, 9000 SUlahdln, 4000 
regular infantry, and 6 guns . . . fell bravely 
on the Mabrattaa. . . Jfir Hussein All, 
H of Hydur Naik, 173. 

1804. — ** It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the Souliah of the Deccan 
should lie, that the whole of the force . . . 
sbonld be silladar horse.”— HWAnyAm, iii. 
671. 

1813. — "Bhkou . . . in the prosecution of 
his plan, selected Malhar Row Holcar, a 
SiUM|tf or soldier of fortune.”— Or. 
Mum, iu. 349. 

[SOLAPOSH, R. An armour-clad 
warrior ; from Pers. dlaf, * body 
armour,’ pos/i, Pers. poshidan, ‘to wear.* 

[1799.— ** The Sillah posh or body-guard 
of the Rajah (of Jaipur)-”— IF, Franeklin, 
Mil. Mem. of Mr. Oforge Thonuu, ed. 1806, 
p. 165. 

[1829.—** ... be stood two aasaulta, in one 
of which he slew thirty SiUohposh, or men 
in armour, the body-guard of Uie prince.”— 
Tod, Annals, Oaioutta reprint, ii. 462*] 

BIiaiAOOOB, 8. Ship Hind, for 
‘sail-maker’ (Roebuck). 

BHIKIN, s. Domestic Hind, for 
champagne, of which it is a corruption ; 
fiomeumes aamkiii* 

1853 — " * The dinner was good, sad tbs 
iced alakis, Sir, delicious.* S. 
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amj masDM, ^ ibn 

tenitoiy on the Indue below the 
Punjab. [In the early inacriptioiui 
the two words Sindhu-Sauifira. are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably part of Upper Sind (see 
Embay QaxEbwr^ L pt. i. 36).] The 
earlier Mahommedans hardly regard^ 
Sind as part of Indi^ but distinguished 
sharply between Sind and Hindy and 
denot^ the whole reg^n that we call 
India by the copula * Hind and Sind.* 
We know that originally these were 
in fact but diverging forms of one 
word ; the asnirant and sibilant tend- 1 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
the extreme east — compare A88AX, 
Ahom — and the extreme west), as in 
some other regions, to exchange places. 

c. 545. — ** 2ir5oD, ^OppoBa, KaWidFa, 
Jcai MaX^ Wvre ipiTbpia €XOvaa ,** — 
Comas, lib. xi. 

770. — “ Per idem ien^usquitigenti circiter 
ex Maurie, Sindis, et Coazaris servi in urbe 
Harau rebellamnt, et facto agmine r^ium 
tbesHunim diripere tentarunt." — Ditmygii 
Pairiarcluu Chronkon, in Ass^ani, ii. 114. 
But from the aasociation with the Khazars, 
and in a itaiwaee on the preceding page 
with Alans and Khazars, we maj be almost 
certain that these Sindi are not Indian, but 
a Sarmatic people mentioned by Amxnianus 
jxxii. 8), Valerius l*laccus (vi. So), and other 
writers. 

Ok 1030 . — ** Sind and her sister (i.^. Hind) 
trombled at his power and vengeance.’* — 
A I ' Ctbi, in AVAW, ii. 32. 

c. 1340,—** Mohammed -bcn-Iousouf Tha- 
kafl trouvadans la province do Sind quarantc 
behar (see BAHAR) d'or, et cheque bohar 
comprend 333 — Shihdbuddln IHm- 

uAjri, in Hoi, et Ext, xiii. 173. 

1525.—“ ExpftLses of Mely^i^yaz {i.e, Malik 
Ayfts of Diu) : — 1,000 foot soldiers {fasquarys), 
▼i*,, 800 Aralvs, at 40 and 60 each ; 

also 200 Cora^on^s (Kborus&nis) at the wage 
of the Arabs ; also 200 Guzarates and Cymdes 
at 25 to 80 /fdefis each ; also 80 Rumes at 
100 /edoas each ; 120 Faxiaqvyt at 50 /edetu 
each. Horse soldiers (Lasnuarys agwualo), 
whom he supplies with horses, 800 at 70 
jMkas a month. . . Amfcwwfa, p. 37. 
*^0 preceding extract is curious as sbow^ 
ing the comparative value put upon Arabs, 
KhorOsftnls (qu. Afgh&nsY), Sinaia, Rilmis 
(f.«. Turks), Fartakls (Arabs of Hadra> 
msutl), Ac. 

1648. — ** And the rent of the shops 
{hotieiu) of the Guxaratis of Gindy, who 
prepare and sell parched ri<» (oi»f), mdng 
0 basanioos (see bTTDGROOS) a month. — 
Bot/dkOy Tcwboy 166. 

X554.....«< Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vidnity of Bind.'*— Aliy in J, Am. 
Ber* I. tom. U. 77. 


1668.— “Tbo first citie of India » » . after 
we bad passed the coast of Zlsdi is oaBed 
Diu.**— Jfec*, in HM. p, 886. 

1684.— **Spicknard from Lslusr.’* 

— W. Borrety in BM. ii. 412. 

1688.—** 1 have written to the said Antonio 
d'Azevedo on the ill treatment experienced 
W the Portuguese in the kingdom of 
Cnmda.** — KinA letter to Goa, in Arekiv. 
Port. Orient. Fascio. iii. 877. 

[1610.— **Tilnde, are silk cloths with red 
stripes.**— ZXiaverf, LetUrty i, 72.] 

I 1611. — “ CuU*nagore, a place not far from 
the River of Qnde.*' — N, Downion, in Pur- 
ehoM, i, 307. 

1618.—** . . . considering the state of 
destitution in which the fortress of Ormus 
had need be,— since it hod no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
there could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambata and 
Binds were closed, and that no ship bad 
arrived from Goa in t‘he current monsoon 
of .January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having ooUected 
at Suratte. . . .** — Boearro, iJeeada, 879. 

[c. 1665.—** ... he (Dara) proceeded 
towards Scimdy, and sought refuge in the 
fortress of TcUabalar, . . — Bezier, ed. 
Consiahle, 71.] 

1660. — ** De la Province du Binds on 
Bindy . . . que quelques-uns nomment Is 
Tatta.** — Thxrenot, v. 168. 

1673.—** . . . Retiring with their ill got 
Booty to the Coasts of Sindu.* — 218. 

1727.— **Bin^ is the westmost Frovinos 
of the Mogul's Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Larribunder (see LARRY-BUNDERi 
to its Mart." — A, HamilUtn, i. 114 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 115]. 

c. 1760.— **Scind7, or Tatta.*’— (Tiw, i. 
286. 

8INDABUS, SAND^UB, ii.p. 
This is the name by which (voa was 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Cathay and the Way Thither y pp. 444 
and ccli. We will give the quotations 
first, and then point out the grounds 
of iaentificatioD. 

A.D. 843.— **CrooodileB abound, it is trus» 
in the ajyfOn or bays formed by the Ssa of 
India, such as that of pindAhOza in the 
Indian Kingdom of Bfighira, or in the bay 
of Z&baj (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
Maharitj/*— i. 207. 

1013.—**! have it from AbO YUsaf bin 
Muslim, who had it from AbU Bidcr of Fadl 
at SaimGr, that the latter heard told by 
MGsa the BtndAhflzi : * 1 was one day oon* 
versing with the ^hib of BindlMIri when 
suddenly he bnrst out laughing* . . • It 
was, said he, because there is a tefd on 
the wall, and it aai^ *There Is a gUMt 
coming tcnley. « • . Don't yon go tBT yon. 
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•ae what eooMa of it.' So wo fomaiiiued 
talldafftill omo of his awnraatsoaiiM in and 
said VRiore is a ship of Oniaa oomo in.' 
Shortly alter, poopla anivad, oanying ham- 
pers mth Tanotts things, su^ as dotha, 
and roaa-vratar. As they opened one, out 
oame a long lisard, whioh instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same pemn, they say, who 
enchanted the crooodilea in the estuary of 
Sindiliflr, so that now they hurt nobody." 
— Litm des Mtnmllea dt VInde, V. dtr Liih 
d Jkvie, 157-158. 

o. 1150. — From the city of BarQh 
(BarQch, i.e, Broaoh) following the coast, 
to Blndkbllr 4 days. 

**8iiid&bilr is on a great inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars."— Edrist, 
i. 179. And see Ellioty i. 89. 

c. 1800. — Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
smd Tdna; beyond them the country of 
Malibdr. . . . The people are all Samanis 
(B^dhists), and worship idols. Of the 
oities on the shore the first is Sindabilr, 
then Fakntir, then the country of Manjarur, 
then the country of Hfli. . . iSMAld- 
uddxny in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1330. — A traveller states that the 
country from Sindlpfir to Hanfiwar to- 
wards its eastern extremi^ joins with 
Malabar. . , ." — Abul/eda, Fr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Farther on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) Biad&pfir with 
SmdAn (see BT. JOHN). 

„ '^Tbeheat is matat Aden. This 
is the port frequented by the people of 
India ; great ships arrive there from Cam- 
bay, Tina, Kaulam, Calicut, FandarSina, 
BhiUiyfit, Manjarfir, F&kanur,. Hanaur, 
Banafibdr, et cetera."— 75n Balula, ii. 177. 

c. 13^-4.— Three days after setting sail 
we arrived at the Island of SaadfibBr, 
within which there are 86 villages. It is 
flurrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
•bb the water of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. I'here 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the phgans ; the second >milt by the 
Ifusulmans when they conquered the island 
the first time. . . . We left this island 
behind us and anchored at a small island 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, 
a grove, and b tank of water. . . Im. 
iv. 61-ti. 

1360, 1376.— In the Medieean and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we find on the 
coast of India Gintabor and Ghlntabor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

Voyage: from Omrah- 
If you start from 
the end of the season, 

I on Cape Ffil," Ac.— 
,564. 

i shows that Goa was 
toom even In the middle of the 16th 
ccntaiy to Oriental aeamctt as Goa-8lnd&bQr, 
whatever ladiaii name the last part repre- 
pinbably, from the use of the fiad 
by Mm ewrller Aiab writers, and from the 


e< 1554. — «<24tA 
BitkUMr to Aden. 
Mttvah-Bliidtbfir at 
fake care not to fall 
UtM, in J^A.8.B. v. 
The last ■ — ^ 


OMntaber of tha Europaan maps daiMfal- 
per father than SunMgmr. no Indian 
name like this has yet been reeovered from 
insorlptiona as attaching to Goa; but the 
Tnrkish author of the Mohit supplies the 
connection, and Ibn Batata's desorimion even 
without this would be luffioient for the 
identification. His description, it will be 
seen, is that of a delta-isiand, and Goa is 
the only one partaking of that character 
upon the coast. He says it contained 86 
villages ; and Barros tells us that Goa Island 
was known to the natives as TUeOdl, a name 
sig nifyin g Thirty villages." (Bm BAL- 
BETTE.) Its vicinity to the island where 
Ibn Batuta proceeded to anchor, whioh we 
have shown to be Andhediva (q.v.), is 
another proof. Taming to Rashlduddln, 
the order in which he places Bindftbtlr, 
Faknfir (Eaccaaore), Manjar0r(Uangalore), 
Hill (Mt. D*Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
Sind&bOr we snbstitute Goa. The passage 
from Edrisi and one indicated from Aoulfeda 
only show a confusion which has misled 
many readers since. 

8INGALE8E, OINOHALESB, n.p. 
Native of Ceylon ; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The word ib formed from StyhcUa^ 

‘ Dwelling of Lions,' the word used by 
the natives for the Island, and which 
is the origin of most of the names 
given to It (see CETLOM). The ex- 
planation given by De Barros and 
Couto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese influence in Ceylon during the 
15th century. 

1552.— ** That the Chinese {Chijt) were 
masters of the Choromandel Coast,, (A part 
o* Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but also evidence in the build- 
ing^ names, and language that th^ left 
in it . . . and because they were in the 
vicinity of this Gape Galle, the other people 
who lived from toe middle of the Island 
^wards called those dwelling about there 
Cningilla, and their language the same, as 
much as to say the language, or the people of 
the Chins of Ofillo."*-'BaiTM, 111. li. 1. 

1588.-(The Cbuchin Cbineana) ** are of the 
race of the Chingglnyi, which they say art 
the best kinds of all the Malabars.^'— jVCdk, 
in Hakt. ii. 897. 

1598.—". . . inhabited with people oalled 
CIngilns. . . Linmthiiaen, 24; [BUu 
Soc. i. 77 ; in i. 81, CbtngatM]. 

o. 1610.— "11s tiennent doticaue • • « We 
premiers qni y allerent, et 
(les Maldives) furent . . 
rule de Ceylaa."-iyaf 
[Hak. Soc. 1 . 105, and see 

1612 .-- Coato, after giving tbe same mt- 
plaimtioncdMmwoidafBbms,aays: ^*Aiid 
as they spring hem the Ohiiit, wno *t» llio 
falsest heathen of the East ... so nro MMqr 
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Of ItoidMia the w«akMt^ fiUMfci and mort 
tr^ poo^iit all India, inaomucli that, to 
thiaday, yoo saver dad faith or truth is a 
i. 5. 

1681.— “The Ohlngalm are natiiraUy a 
people given to 61oth ana lacineBa : if they 
can Imt anywaye live, they abhor to work.^* 
• • • 82. 

81NOAPOBE, BINOAPOBB, ii.p. 
This name was adopted by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in favour of the city which 
he founde^ Februaij 23, 1619, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This it 
derived from Siphapura^ Skt. ‘Lion- 
city/ the name of a town founded by 
M&y or Javanese settlers from Su- 
matra, proljably in the 14th century, 
and to which Barros ascribes great 
commercial importance. The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and phrases which survive from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archipeh^ had been forgotten, and 
the orimn which Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a par with liis 
etymology of Singalese quoted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
which his etymology is founded are 
no doubt Malay ; dngaht ^ to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’ and porchpora^ * to pre< 
tend ’ ; and these were probably sup- 
pose to refer to the temporary occu- 
pation of Sinhapnra, before the chiefs 
who founded it passed on to Malacca, 
nt may be noted that Dennys (Due, 
Diet, &v.) derives the word from wingha^ 
*a place of call,’ and puro, *a city.’ In 
Dalboquerque’s Ckmm, Hak. iii. 
73, we are told: “Singapum, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
through which all the shipping of 
those parts passes, and signifies in his 
Malay ^treacherotu delay’” 

See quotation from Barros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob- 
as old as the 4th century, a.o., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
fiver on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 00 years a^ for 
the acGomnKxhition of some wretched 

^^^^mc^em Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
ptttriotismy sagacityi and fervid ^irit 
of the founder. Accord^ to an 
in the Ougr. Magadneji. 107) 
derived from Mr* Axombald Bitchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
which founded the oolonjr, Baffles^ 
after consultation with Lora Hastim 
was about to establidi a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our ABStem trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands^ when his attention was drawn 
to the s^rior advantages of Singa- 
pore by cnptainB Boss and Crawfm 
of the Bombay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seaa 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been- discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the deUUU 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the L^e of 
RaJ^; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
I information from the officers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 


1512. — “ And M the enterprise wes one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
ioffo on it, so that they were more than 
1200 men, &e aoondest and best amed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready in- 
continently, and started for the Strait of 
dnoapium, where they were to wait for the 
jnnks.^*— ^rrad, ii. 2di-5, 


1551.— “8ed hactenus Deus nobis adalt 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post CJhristnm 
natum, UDU. £x Freto Byncapiumac."— 
fikH, Franc, Xaverii Epistt. Pragae, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 

1553. — “Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Bfalaca was one 
called Cingapuza, a name which in their 
tongue means * pretended halt* IfaUa lA- 
siora) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
countiy which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our g^uation, 
in half a degree of Korth Latitude . . . 
before the foundatiou of Malaoa, at this 
fame dagapnra . . . flocked toother all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West and East. . . Borroi, II. vi 1, 
[Hie same derivation is given in the Cbstsi. 
qf Dalboqver^Wf Hak. Soc. iif. 73.] 

1572.- 

“ Mas na ponta da terra CiBgapm 
Veris, onde o oaminho os naos se estreita ; 
Daqui, tomando a costa 4 Cynosuia, 

Se incorva, e para a Aurora ae enduelta.'* 
Cksi3ea X. 125. 


By Burton : 


“ But on her Lands-end throned sea Oin- 
gapdr, 

where the wide sea-road shrinkt to 
narrow way: 

Thenoe curves the ooast to face tha 
(^nosiire, ^ ^ 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay.** 
1608.—“. . * by water the coast stireloMh 
to the Gaps of Snigapanb and fromthsapo 
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apwarda [inwards] againe. . . 
» A; [Hak. 800. i. 101]. 


it raDnAth u] 

Lxn$ekciei^ 

1589.— In this voyaga nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Blncajpiint, situated m one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands . • . with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either sid^ our Teasel struck on a 
shoal."— Ftaypidi Ca/rUsUi^ ii. 208-9. 

1606.—** The 5th Blay came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, wiUi the Shah- 
bander (Shabunder) of Sisgapoera, called 
l^ri Raja Nagara. . . Kafei^i>n, v. 331. 

1616.— “Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore." — 
Saimhury^ i. 456. 

1727 .— In anno 1703 I called at Johore 
on my Way to China, and he treated me 
Tery kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapiire, but 1 told him it could 
be of no use to a prirate Person, tho* a 
mper Place for a Company to settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Rivers 
and safe ^ltfbourB, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, both to 
go out and come in." — A, Hamitton, ii. 98 : 
fed. 1744, ii. 97]. 

1818. - “We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
but 1 much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground. . . . My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Bing&pim." — Raffietj Letter to Marsden, 
dated SandheaxU^ Dec. 12. 


SXNaABA,B. Hind, tinghdrdf Ski. 
mngdttaha, ‘a horn.* The 

caltrop or water-chestnut ; Trapa bis- 
pinosa, Roxb. (N.O. Ealcragiiceae). 

[c. 1590, — The Ain (ed. Jarred, ii. 65) 
mentions it as one of the crops on which 
revenue was levied in cash. 

[1798.— In Kashmir **manyofthem . . . 
were obliged to live on the Kernel of the 
flingarall, or water-nut. ..." — Porsfer, 
ii. 29. 

[1809.— Buchanan-Hamilton writes aing- 
ghiara.— jEIostsm Jndia^ i. 241.] 

1885. — “ Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is miled by the water- 
chestnut, aiiigbara {Trana bia^non), which 
id* everywhere os reguJariy planted and 
eulrivatM in flelda nnaer a lai^ surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains. . . . The nut grows under tiie water 
after thenBowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shapes and eovered with a tough brown in- 
tegiiutteot adhering strongly to the kernel, 
whieb if wholly esculent, and of a fine oar- 
ifbigfnous texture. The people are very 
Mud of these nuts, and they are carried 1 


often upon bullocks' backs two or three 
hundred miles to market.* —iSSlsMiaii. Jtoss* 
bUa, Ac. (1844), i. 101 ; [ed. SmUk, i. M.] 

1839.—** The nuts of the Trapa bi^nam^ 
called Bingham, are sold in at) the Baaaare 
of India ; and a spedes called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of C^hroere, as we 
learn from Mr. Forster [for. rtf.] that it 
yields the Qovernment 12,000/. of revenue ; 
and Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runieet Sing's share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by the 
Lake of Oaller." — JRoy/e, Him, PlanU, 1. 211, 

SIPAH8ELAB, s. A Qeneral-in- 
chief ; Pers. dvdhrsdUlr^ ^ army-leader/ 
the lut wora being the same as in 
the title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jang, 
t.s. ‘ the leader in war.* 

c. 1000-1100.— ** Voici quelle 5toit alors 
la gloire et la puissance des Orpdians dans 
le royaume. lls poas^doient la charge de 
sbaeuar, ou de g^n^ralissime de toute la 
Heorgie. Toua las officiers du palais 5toient 
de lour dependanoe." — Hitt, of the OrpHioM^ 
in St, Martin, Metn. nvr VArminie, ii. 77. 

c. 1358.—** At 16 ray father took me by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed roe : * My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to 
generation have been commanders of the 
armies of the Jagtay and the Berlas family. 

I The dignity of (Bepah BaUr) Coromander- 
! m-Chief has now descended to me, but as 1 
am tired of this world ... I mean there- 
fore to resign my public ofRce. . . — Autdb* 

Man, of Thnour, £.T. p. 22. 

1712.--** Omnibus illis superior est . . , 
Bijmh Balaar, sive Imperator OraciWts 
H^nl, Praesidem digoitate excipiens. . . 
’-Karwpfer, Amotn, Exot, 78. 

1726.— A letter from the Heer Van Maat- 
zuiker **to His Highness Cl&an Chanaan, 
Bappmelaar, Orand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal^ 
Ac."— Fo/CTih>‘n, V. 173. 

1755.— ** After the Bipahsalar 
hy his prudence and courage, had demtea 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Beringaputtun on a sure and established 
basis. . . , — Mtrr Huaaein AH Khaen^ H, qf 
Hydur Naik, 0. T. F. p. 61. 

[c. 1803.— In a collection of native letters, 
the titles of Lord lodce ere given as follows : 
** AAja^vl^MiUk Kh&n Aiurdw, General 
Gerard LakeBabftdur BlpflllMlflr-i-k^ 
i-Hind," ** Valiant cf the Kingdom. Lord of 
the Cycle, Commander-in-chloi of the Tetri'^ 
tories of Hindustan."— iVbrfA /oduta 
and Qumst, iv. 17.] 

81B0AB, 8. Hind, from Pers. mir* 
hdr^ ‘head (oQ affairs.’ This word haa 
very divers applications ; but its sensei 
may fall under three heads. 
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». The State, the QoTernment, the I 
Sujmme auihori^ ; also *the Master’ I 
or nead of the aoiiaestic government. 
Thus a servant, if asked ‘Whose are 
those horses?’ in replying ‘They are 
the mrkdi^s* may mean according to 
circumstances, that they are Qovem- 
inent horses, or that they helong to his 
own master. 

b. In Bengal the word is applied to 
a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any native 
accountant or native employed in 
making purchases, &c. 

c. Under the Mahommedan Govern- 
ments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the word was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Circar (q.v.). 


a. — 

[1759.— . . there is no separation be- 
tween your Honour • • • and this Slroar. 
. . — Fijrrul^ JSomhay LeUtrSf ii. 129.] 

1800. — Would it not be possible and 
proper to make people pi^ the oircar ac- 
cording to the exchange fixed at Seringa- 
patam ?**— 1 . 60. 

[1866. — ** . . . the Sirkar Buhadoor gives 
mo four rupees a month. . . Con/«#i'oai 
of an Orrlerfif^ 43.] 

b. — 


1777. — “There is not in any country in 
the world, of which T have any knowledge, 
a more pernicious race of vermin in human 
shape than are the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Sircars ; they are educated ana trained to 
deceive." — Price's Tracts^ i. 24. 


1810.— -“The Sircar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
eliher to confuse accounts, when they are 
adveme to his view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
eoH bis purpoee." — WilliarMon^ V,M, i. 200. 


1822. — One mcping our Sircar, in 
answer to my having observed^ that ffie 
artibles purchased were highly priced, said, 
' You are my father and my mother, and 1 
am your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rupee duiloorie ' * Jdustoor). 
>^}Vandirinffs ^ a PUgrim^ i. 21-2^ 


1884.—** * And how the deuce,’ asked his 
oompattioiL 'do you manage to pay for 
them?* Nothing eo easy,— I say to mr 
~ * jBaboo^ go pay for that horse 


mpeee, and it is done, Sir, as nuiokly an 
you could dock him.' "—Tie BcAoo and iMher 
Tales, i. 13. 

C.— 

c. 1590.— “In the fortieth year of hie 
muesty's reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars, auwlivided into 2737 kosbehs " 
(cnsba), “ ffie revenue of which he eetUed 
for ten y^ at 3 Arriba. 62 Crare, 97 liSdcs, 
55,246 Dams" (q.v. 3,62,97,56,246 ddau ^ 
about 9 millions sterling). — Ayeen, ET. by 
Gladwin, 1800, ii. 1 ; [ed. JarreU,n. 115.] 

8IBDAS, 8 . Hind, from Peis, tar- 
ddr, and less correctly tirdar, ‘ leader, a 
commander, an officer’; a chief, or 
lord ; the head of a set of palankin- 
bearers, and hence the ‘ sinwr-hearcr,' 
or elliptically ‘ the Sirddr* is in Bengal 
the style of the valet or body-servant^ 
even when he may have no others 
under him (see BEASBB). [SirdAr is 
now the official title of the Gom* 
mander-in-Ghief of the E^ptian 
army; Sirdar BdhMxvr is an indian 
military distinction.] 

[c. 1610.—“. . • a captain of a company, 
or, as tht>y call it, a Saxdars ." — Pyrurd ae 
Laval, Hak. Sm. i. 254. 

[1675.-“Sardar." See under SEPOY.] 

1808.— “I, with great difficulty, knocked 
up some of the viui^erB, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
visit of a Sirdftr ’’ (here an offietr)* — Life pf 
Leyden. 

[c. 1817.—“. . . the bearers, with their 
Sirdaur, have a large room with a verandah 
before it." — Mrs. Sherioood, LasA Days cf 
Booty, 63.] 

1826. — “ Gopee's father had been a Sirdar 
of some consequence." — Pandarang Hari, 
174; [ed. 1873. i. 262j. 

SIBDBAbS, s. This is the name 
which native valets (bearer) give 
to common drawers (underclothiiw). 
A friend (Gen. R. Maclagan, R-£>) 
has suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “short drawers” in contra- 
distinction to Long-drawexs, or Py- 
jamas (qc^.v.). A common bearers 

S Tonunciation is sirdr^; as a chest of 
rawers is also called ‘ imi kd almaird ’ 
(see ALMYBA). 

SIBKT, 8 . Hind. tirH. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of the Sacdiarumtam, Boxb. 
(see SDBKUIIDA) side by sidk and 
binding them in siii|^e or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
tliateh of a house, to cover carts and 
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pftlftnlriinB^ to make CMcto (d^v.) and 
table-mat^ and for man;^ other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810.--** It is perhaps singular that I 
should have seen sssisy in use among a 
aronp ol gypnes in Essex. In India these 
Itinefaals, whose habits and ohaiaoters 
oorrenpond with this intolerable speoies of 
bandiUi, inTariably shelter themselves 
under sesrky-'*‘—^'^^Mifiisim, F.if. ii. 400. 

[1882.—**. . . neat little huts of sixzakee, 
areed or grass, resembling bright straw.*' — 
Jfn, Mar HtutaA Ali^ OMervaiumtt i. 23.] 

, siBias, s. Hind, drisy Skt shir- 
ishoy dmy * to bi^k/ from the brittle- 
ness of its branches ; the tree Acacia 
LMsky Benth., indigenous in S. India, 
the S^tpura range, Bengal, and the 
aub-Himalayan tract ; cultivated in 
Ejgypt and elsewhere. A closely 
kindred sp., A. Julibrisdny Boivin, 
affords a specimen of scientific *Hobson- 
Jobson’; the specific name is a cor- 
ruption of GuldJhreshm, * silk-flower.’ 

1806. — ** Quelques anne4s aprhs le mort de 
Dariyal, dss oharpentiers ayant abattu un 
aibre de Beiis, qui croissoit auprbs de son 
tombeau, le ooup^rent en plusieurs pi^es 
pour Vemployer h des oo.nstructions. Tout- 
a*ooup une voix terrible se fit entendre, la 
tene se mit h trembler et le tronc de oet 
arbre se releva de lui<m4me. Lea ouvriera 
dpoavantds s’enfuirent, et I'arbre ne tarda 
pas h reverdir." — Afids^ Amtfi*k-i-Mahfily 
quoted by Qarcin de ^aaiyy Ret. Mus. 88. 

[c. 1890,- 

** An* it fell when sizriS'shaws were sere, 

And the uichts were long and mirk." 

A. Kipling^ Departmental DtUies, The 
Fall of Jock QilUtpU,'] 

SIS800, 8HI8HAM, s. Hind 
shlsAont) Skt. dnkcpd; Ar. jctoam, 
sOdmj the tree Dalhergia SissoOy Roxb. 
^N.O. Lpgvminasae) and its wood. This 
IS excellent^ and valuable for construc- 
tion, joinery, boat- and carria^^-build- 
ing, and furniture. It was the favourite 
wool for gan-carna§^ as long as the 
supply of bum tinioer lasted. It is 
now much cmtivated in the Punjab 
plantations. Hie tree is indigenous in 
t^e sub-HimAlayan tracts; and be- 
lieved to be so likewise in Bduchistan, 
Ouserat, and Central India. Another 
AX of Dalbcrgta (D. kMMm) affords the 
WMdk Vood (q.F.) of 8. and W. India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these qAcies of DaXben^ 
aflbrdedtbeieiisfii^ wood qpokeii<n in 
tihe and in some old Arabic 

writaa. A ouotatioii vnider Bade 


Wood diowa that this wood was 
j^rted from India to Chaldaea. in 
remote ages. Siasoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to 
(see FerskeUy quoted by EcyUy Hums 
Mediciney 120). Boyle notices the re- 
semblance of the Biblical Aiitiim wood 
to shUham* 

c. A.D. 80.—** . . . Thither thw are wont 
to despatch from Barygaza (Aroach) to 
both theae ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers, and beams of teak 
((uXter aayaXlriar teal 3 okC^) , . . and logs 
of shfsham (^aXdyywr ceura/Umap) . . .** 
^PeripluSj Marts Erifthr,, oap 36. 

o. 645. — '* These again are pas^ on from 
Sielediba to the marts on this side, such as 
Mal4, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
shiaham logs {crtaafilya fvXa), and other 
wares." — Cosmos, lib. xi. 

! before 1200.— 

** There are the wolf and the parrot, and the 
peacock, and the dove. 

And the plant of Zinj, and al-sftaim, and 
pepper. . . .” 

Verses on India by Ahu*ldkati, 
the Sitidi, quot«M by 
in Oildrmeistrry p. 218. 

1810. — **Bissoo grows in most of the 
forests, intermixed with aanl. . . . 
This wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
^^le tint when polished.”— II Vf/umison, 

1839. — **A8 I rode through the city one 
day I saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obeoure street. On examining 
it 1 found it was AUham, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
i attacks ot white ants.*’— Dry Leaves from 
Yovnff Egypt, ed. 1861, p. 102. 

8ITTINa-UP. A curioiLs ca^tom, 
in vogae at the Presidency towns more 
than a century ago, and the nature ol 
which is indicate by the quotations. 
Was it of Dutch origin ? 

1777.— ** Lady Impey site up with Hrs. 
Hastings ; mUgo toad-eating."— 7^4. Francu^s 
Diary, quoted in Bustem, Echoes of Old 
CalaUia, 124; [3rd ed. 125}. 

1780.— ** When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit up to receive omnpany, attended by 
some beau or master of the oeremonieii 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen alt the fair eex, and 
gentlemen of the settlement.'' — Jfuarskt 
ATair., 66. 

1796.— ** You see how many good reasons 
there are against your tehene 9 my teldog 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw' 
myseif at the huly's fbet; as to ^ olliA, 
of proxy, I sau only agres to it undsr 
osr&in eondhiooi* • • . 1 am not to hs 
fomdtofdtpp^and reosfva sudsorliMln 
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X m not to be obUgnd to 
debrer my opinion on patterns for esps or 
pettkoats Cor any lady. » . r. Munro 
i 0 kis /SUUrt in i. lOP. 

1410. ** Among the seyeral justly ex- 

ploded oeremonies we may reokon that 
... of *Sittbig up.* . . . This *81tihbig 
np^’as it was temied, generally took j^aoe 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who. for three snocessiTe nights, 
threw <^n her mansion for the purpose 
of reoeiring all . . . who chose to pay 
their respeots to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country."— 
sea, V.M. i. 113. 


SITT&JLNOT, s. Hind, from Ar. 
s^tfranyi, shatranji^ and that from Pera. 
Aiafmng^ * cb^’ which is ^in ol Skt. 
ori^n, ehaluranga^ ‘quadripartite* (see 
BADBAB). A can^t of coloured cotton, 
now usually inaae in stripes, but no 
doubt originally, as the name implies, 
in chequers. 

1648. — . . Een andere aoorte van 

elechte Tapijten die mS noemt Chitzunga." 
-Paarwlrf,63. 

1673. — “They pull off their Slippers, 
and after the usual Balama, seat them- 
aelvM in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
purling Water ; commonly spread with 
Carpets or BiturngSM."— 93. 

[1688. — “2 dtitrengoM." — In Tw/e, 
HtdgtB* IHary^ Hak. Soc. ii. cclxv.] 

1785. — “To be sold by public auction . . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hastings, 
Esquire . . carpets and sittringOOB. — 
In Seton-Korr, i. 111. 


SIWAUK, n.p. This is the name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills which in various 
parts of the Hiiti&laya runs parallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
separated from it bv valleys known 
in Upper India as dUns (see DHOON). 
But this special and convenient sense 
(d) has been attributed to the term 
by modem Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among tne older Mahommedan 
historians the term Siwdlikh is applied 
to a territory to the west ot and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
out certainly including specihcally 
Jfigore (Nd^ur) and llana&war the 
pweceasor of modem Jodhptir, and 
m the vicini^ of that city. This 
appUeation is dmoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (SiwAlikhl ex- 
a good deal farther south, as 
it teaoldng to the vicinity of U&le^ 
Such tostanees we have grouped under 
But it is possible that the early 


appUeaticm (a) habitiially intended 
tnusbr. 

At a later date the name is applied- 
to the Hiihftlaya ; either to the range 
in its whole extent, as in the passages 
from &ierMdin (Shaiifiudci^n *Ali of 
Y^) ana from Baber ; sometimes 
with a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains which oveiiooks 
the Punjab ; or, as the quotation from 
Rennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to ths 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, in the Vuhnu Purdna^ 
of the SaivAlas. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with whom toe context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards "the western part of Upper 
India. (See JVilson*» Worla^ Vuhnu 
Purdna^ ii. 175 .) The popular deriva- 
tion of Siwftlik as given in several of 
the quotations below, is from Mteald^ 

‘ One lakh and a quarter ’ ; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
I etymologies. 

*We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, liecause this has been somewhat 
confused in Elliot’s extracts by the 
interpolated phrase ‘BiwAlik 
where it is e\ddent from Raverty's 
version of the TahaJcdi-uNddrl that 
there is no such word as HilU in the 
original. 

We have said that the special ap- 
plication of the term to the detach^ 

I sub-Himldayan range is quite modem. 
It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him in 
papers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not previoivdy utea, 
80 far as we can discover, even .by 
Boyle ; nor is it known to Ja<^ue^ 

I mont, who was intimately ass o cia te d 
with Boyle and CauUey, at Sab&ran* 
pUr, very shortly before Ftlconern 
arrival there. Jacquemont (Joumaif 
ii. 11 ) calls the range : “la premikre 
chaine de. montagues que j’ajppeQeiai 
U$ d4 DehmJ* Tne 

occurrence that we can find ia in n 
paper by Falconer on the * ApUtode ot 
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die Himalayan Range for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant,’ in vol. iii of die 
J. At. Soc. BtTiffolf which we quote 
below. A year later, in the account 
of the Szmihenum fossil, by Falconer 
and Cautley, iu the At. Emarches^ we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Siwdliky and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some real legendary connection 
of the hills in the vicinity with the 
name of Sim. For in some of the old 
maps, such as that in Bernier’s Travtlt^ 
we find Siha given as the name of a 
province about Hurdwar ; and the 
same name occurs in the same connec- 
tion in the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir {Elliot^ vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva worship with the 
lower Himalaya see Atkinsony Hima- 
layan GazetUeTy ii. 743.] 


1118. — Again he rebeUed, and founded 
the fortress of Nfighawr, in the territory of 
Biwilikh, in the neighbourhood of 
•^T<ibakdl-i’Nd^ii% B.T. by Jiavertyt 110. 

1182.— The seat of government, Ajmlr, 
with the whole of the SlwAlikh f torritory^ 
such as (!) H&nsi, Siirsutf, and other tracts, 
were subjugated."— /6uf. 4(58-469. 

1227. — A year subsequent to this, in 
824 H., he (Sultan lyaltimish) marched | 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siwtlikh [territory and its 
capture, likewise the Almighty facili- 
tated for him." — Jbid. 611. 

c. 1247. — . . . When the Sultan of 
Islam, Na^-ud Dunya - wa - ud - Din, as- 
oeodsd the* throne of sovereignty . . . 
after Malik Bolban bad come [to Court ?] 
be, on several occasions made a rsQQost for 
Uchobah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Slwililch [territory] and Nfig-awr 
should be relinquished by bim to other 
Maliks. . . ."-Tiid. 781. 

1263.— When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the Ist of the month of 
Muhamm, 651 B., command was givan to 
Ulugh Khfin-i-A*2jam ... to proceed to 
his fief^ the territory of SiwilUdi and 
HftnM."-i6uf. 698. 

1257.— ”MaUk Balban . . . withdrew 
ffrmn Defali)^ and by wav of the SiwiliUi 
[countiT], and with a slight retinne, len 
than TOO or 300 in namDer, returned to 
Vohcbah again."-/5td. 786. 

1255.'<^**When the royal taut was pitched 
at Talh-|sit the [oontlageDt] forces of the 
jUwitfidl fmstriml which were the fleft 
of Ihngb Kfa4a-i*A^«W had been delayed 
. « . pieleitoiitfor jSSdM . . . (and there) 
iMiiicf hie auukdete^ eo thati in the nace 
of 14 the troope of the StikLu^ 


HId«^ Sorsnt!, JlAd [Jbindl end BaiwUah 
. . . assembled iM. 887. 

1260. — ** Ulugh Khftn-i-A'|{am reedved 
upon making a mid upon the Eoh-p4yah 
[hill tracts of MawfttJ round abont the 
capital, because in this . . . there was a 
community of obdumte rebda, who, un* 
ccasiugly, committed highway robbery, and 
plunders the property of Musalmftns . * • 
and destruction of the villages in the dis* 
tricts of Hait&nah, the Siwftlikh, and 
BhI&nah, necessarily followed their out- 
breaks." — Ibid. 850. 

1300-10.— ** The Mughals having wasted 
the Biwilik, had moved .some distance off. 
When they and their horses returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of IsMm, 
which haa been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they e^^oted. . . 
—kid‘uddin Baml, in Etliot, iii. 199. 

b. - 

c. 1300.— “Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabtir, then Fakntfr, then the 
country of Manjardr, then the country of 
(Fandaraind), then Jangli (Jinkali), then 
Kdlam. . . . After these comes the country 
of Sawdlak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes M41w4la** 
(but in some MSB. MAlied). — /iot&idaddin, 
in Elliott i» 68. Rauhlduddlri baa got ap* 
parently much astray hero, for he brings in 
the Siwfilik territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of M&lwi aa 
adjoining is a probable indication of the 
true portion. (Elliot imagines here f^ma 
allusion to the Maldives and Laccadives. 
All in that way that seems possible is that 
RasbXduddln may have heard of the Maldives 
and made some jumble between them and 
Mfilwfi). And this is in a manner oonfinued 
by the next quotation from a Portuguese 
writer who places the region inland from 
Guzerat. 

1644.— “ It confines ... on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Sauuaoea p-abatta (Skt. parvata). as 
much as to say 120,000 mountains.' — 
liocarroy MS. 


C.— 


1399.—“ Le Detroit de Coapel6 est situd 
au pied d'une montagne par oh passe le 
Gonge, et k quince mules plus haut que ce 
Detroit il y a une pterre on forme de Vaohe. 
de laquelle sort la source de ce grana 
Fleuve; c'est la cause poor laqueue lee 
Indous adorent cette plem, et dans tcnis les 
pays ciroonvofsins jusquet k une annfe de 
ohemiiL ils se toument pour prier dn c5td 
de ce Detroit et de cette Vache de pierre. 
. . . Dependant on ent avis que dans la 
montagne de Boftalea qui eit une dee pine 
coosiderablee de I’lnae, et qui s'dtend oene 
le deux tiere de ce grand Empire^ il 
assombld un grand noubre a'lnoiene qtd 
chercboient k none fidie iaenlte/’— JST. de 
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1588.— “The northern range of hille bae I 
been mentioiied . . ^ after leaying Kashmir, 
those hills ocmtain innamerable tribes ana 
statesi pMgannabs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . . . The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
leM, and co]mr. The natives of Hind call 
these hills 8ew41ik'Par6a^ In the lan- 
guage of Hind SliWnl&k means a lak and a 
quarter (or 125,500), and Parbat means a 
hill, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
bills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustin, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.”— Ba6#r, p. 313. 
c. 1545.—“ Sher Shdh*t dyin^ reyrets. 

“On being remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of the people daring his 
short reign, after earnest solicitation, he 
said, have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 
accomplishment. . . . One is, 1 wished to 
have depopulated the countrv of Rob, and 
to have transferred its inhamtants to the 
tract between the Nil^ and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below NindQna as far 
as the Biwilik."*— rdrUA-A'Ada Jahdn 
Lodi, in KUiot, v. 107-8. Ninduna was on 
.Baln&ih, a hill over the Jelaiu (compare 
AY/irif, ii. 450-1). 

c. 1547-8. — “ After their defeat the 
Ni^ took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. | 
ShAh . . . during the space of two 
years was engaged in constant conflicts ' 
with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
snMue. . . . Skirting the hills be wont 
thenco to Mdrfn (?), and all the RAJiIb of 
the 81w4lik presented themselves. . . . 
Parsur^m, the KXijA of Gwdliur, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . GwiUior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst the hills, os you go 
to KAngra and Nagarkot.” (See NUGOUi^ 
COTE).— in KUiut, iv, 493-4. 

c. 1555. — “The Imperial forces en- 
countered the Afghans near the SiwAlik 
mountains, and g.-iincd a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the B^peror. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountatiM and jungles. . . . Rdj(( RAm Ghand. 
Rdid of Nitfarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the Raj4s of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission." — Tabakdi-i- 
Akbari, in Elliott v. 248. 

c. 1660-. — “The Emperor (Akbar) then 
tnarohed onwards towards the SiwAlik 
hiUs. in pursuit of the Kh^-Kh^n^u. He 
rearii^ we neighbourhood of TalwAra, a 
district in the SiwiOik, belonging to 
Gobind Chand. ... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surround™ the 
of the defenders to the sword, — 75io. 2o7. 

G. 1570.— “Husain Kh4n ... set forth 
ftrom Lnoknow with the dei^ of 
down the idols, and demdudung tte idol 
For fhlse repeats of their nn- 


bonnded treasnres bad come to bis ears. 
He proceeded throns^ Qndh, towards the 
Siwalik hills. . • . He then ravaged the 
whole conntiy, as far as the Kiubak of 
Wajr&fl, in the country of Rdjd Ranka, a 
powerful zavAnddr, and from that town to 
Ajmir which is his capital.”— Badddat, in 
Mllwi, iv. 497. 

1594-5. — “The force marched to the 
Siwdlik hills, and the BaJthski resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammii, one of Uie 
strongest forts of that' country." — Aibar 
ydma, in EUiot, v. 125. 

c. ,, “BAm Deo . . . returned to 
Kanauj . . . after that he marched into 
the SiwAlik bills, and made all the za- 
minddrs tributary. The RAjd of Kai..4tin 
. . . came out against Rdm Deo and gave 
him battle.'* — Firuhkis Irdroductwru in 
KlHUt Vi. 561. 

1793. — “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinagur the same year [1789]: 
... It is situated in an exeeMingly deep 
and very narrow valley ; formed by Mount 
Bewaliclc,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
dooatan, on the one side; and the vast 
range of snowy mountains of HimmaLEH 
or IMACS, on the other; and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest part of the base of the latter 
((tn which snow was actually falling in the 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
G. miles in direct distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mountains of Sewaliek, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to the temperate climates.”— A's/ir/Z’s J/irm., 
ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 


d.— 


1834. — “On the 6ank of the great ranm 
there is a line of low hills, the SewmlUC, 
which commence at Roopur, on the ^tlej, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
.skirting the great chain. In some j^aoes 
they nm up to, and rise upon, the tlimd- 
layas ; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(SehAinnpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greateet 
height, which Cant. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

3.000 above the sea. SohAranpur is about 

1.000 feet above the sea. About 25 mUea 
north are the Sewillk hills.”— FoAimer, in 
J,A.S,E, hi. 182. 


1835.— “We have named the fossil 
ihMwn from Siva the Hindu god, and 
e^tplop, belhta. The SiviUk, or Sub-Hina* 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the AdfioA or e^e of 
the roof of Siva s dwelling on the mmi- 
Is^ra, and hence they are caUed the ^S^ea-ata 
or Sib^ala, which by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sewdlik of the Englieb. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may be included in the 8aw4Hk; 


« **Sewalkkisthetsnii,eeeoidi])f totheeeoi- 
men scoeptatida ; but Oapa BMpamk pldvaiL 
from the evident etymoUstf ef tt, that It miSl 
be Sewa-taek'^-BMc drXiHMB, 
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HQfffk nad-i^ hafw^ nulla of Stvn- 

tltarittiii to it, to oomiiMniomte the rematte* 
able foniiation, so rich in new animale. 
Another deriration of the name of ^ 
hille, aa explained by the Mahantf or High 
Prieet at Debra, is as follows 

**8ewAllk, a oormptaon of Sita-wdla, a 
name given to the tract of mountains be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from havinj; 
bemi the residence of Iswara Siva and his 
eon Ganbs.” — Falconer and Cfautte^t in 
At. ifet., xix. p. 2. 

1879. — ** These frin^ng ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the SiwiUk hills, a term especially 
wplied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Iw, but frequently employed in a wider 
sense .’*— and Blanford^ Man, of 
the Otology of India, Intro, p. x. 

[1899.— Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate etymology of the word appears : 
*‘The term CniewmUo is stated by one of the 
native historians to be a oombination of two 
Hindee words 'artoa* and *lae* (tic), the 
word *wuxt' signifying one and a quarter, 
and the word *lae* Ming the term which 
expresses the number of one hundred 
thousand.'* — Thornhill, HaunU and HMiu, 
213.] 

SKEEN, s. Tib. shyin. The 
Himalayan Ibex ; {Gafra Sihiriea^ 
Meyer). [See Blanfnrd, Mammalia^ 
60S,] 

SULYK We cannot now attempt 
a history of the fonner tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
considerable work in itself. We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 

Igyg,— «0£ three Theeves, two were exe- 
cuted and one made a nave. We do not 
approve of patting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should be 
made a Slavs, a word that becomes not an 
Englishman's mouth .” — The Chart to Ft. 
Gm.. March 7. In Notee and BxU. No. i. 

p. 18. 

1682.—** . . . making also proolamation 
by beat of drum that if any bIavs would 
run away from us he shoula be free^ and 
Hbeity to go where they pleased/'— Jxsr^s, 
jMmy, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 

[ u **Tliefe being a gMt number of 
■lavse yea^y exportsid from this place, to 
ye great griemnoe of many peraona whose 
OhiKlisn are very oommonly stbUen away 
from mm, by tboss wbo are oonstant 
tmdem ift thb way. the Agent, ho., ooo- 
Mderteg the ScamMU lllai might acoroe to 
y# aevsfnmsntk ho., the gisai loiie that 
matur panabts may uaaeigos by such 

iMttfjh Ek Gbe.j.lst'SSr. L 70*] 


1752.-**Sa]ecf Blnvst . . . Ba. 10 : 1 : 3.*’ 
^Amcng Items of Bevsaue. In Xos#, St. 

1637.—** We have taken into ooosideraitlon 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supplying onr settlements upon the WSii 
Oom with elavee, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two shitw for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from henoe to Madagascar to 
purchase as many as can be proonred,4uid 
the said ships conveniently carry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £16 a head.'*— Gbvft's Le&r ot 
Dec. 8. Id Long, 293. 

1764.— ‘* That as ao Inducement to the 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves in proourii^ aa large a number 
of Blnvea as the Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encourage the Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in tiie passage, 
there is to be allowed 20 shillings for every 
•Invo shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
viz., ISs. 4a. a head to the Commander, and 
6s. 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
6s. 8d. and the Chief Mate Ss. 4d. The 
Surgeon is likewise to be allowed Ifis. for 
each ilave landed at Fort Marlborough.' — 
Courft Letter, Feb. 22. In Long, 866. 

1778. — Mr. Busteod has given some 
curious extracts from the oh^e-sbeet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing aUVM and •Uve-girla, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offences.— ErAeef 
of Old Calcutta, 117 eeqq, [Also see extracts 
from newspapers, Ac., in Carey, Good Old 
Day$, ii. 71 soy?.]. 

1782.— ** On Monday the 29th init will 
be sold by auction ... a bay Boggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness . . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugaroandy 
... a quantity of the best Danish Claret 
. . . deliverabfe at Serampore ; two Blav# 
Girls about 6 years old ; and a great variety 
of other articles, "—/iidtd Oasette, July 27. 

1785.—'* Malver. Hair-dresser from Eu- 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement to dress hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest ftoduon, 
with gauze flowers, Ac. He will also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate prioe.** 

I — In Seton-Kan\U 119. This was surely a 
; piece of dang. Though we hear ocoastopaily, 

' in the advertisements of the time, of dave 
boys and girls, the domestie servants were 
not usually of that desorlption. 

1794.- **50 Rupess Reward tor Discovery. 

**Bim OPF about four Weeks ago Iroin a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Have 
oidM Camblitf or Bombing. Be stole a 
SQk Puise, witli 46 Venetuns. and some 
Silver Buttons. . . .**— RssiMig Cbertor, 
Fsb. 22. 

KUV0.8BLlNalb^ TUfliitbA 
iMJiie nflfid in the BilimliGW ifigMf 
fer aeertaiRniaii in Ilm juzeeMm 
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Ohina whicb isufidifis various articles 
Of trado. Its oeeumncs in Tnds 

Retama at one time caused some dis- 
eussion as to its identitj, but there 
can be no doubt that it is Si-ning (Fu) 
in Kan-su. The name Sling is also 
applied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to 
a stuff of ^t’s wool made at the place 
so caUed. 

o. Kokonor is also called Tzo- 

which means bine lake. . . . The ! 
libetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
tbeoii ana that the limits of Tibet adjoin 
those of the town of ShlUa or Shilingli.”— 
P\ Orazio def/a E.T. in iiarmanCB 

Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774. — The natires of Kashmir, who 
Uke the Jews of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter tbemseWes 
over the Eastern lungdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
country. Their a^nts, stationed on the 
ooast of Coromandel, in Ben^, Benares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them with the 
commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their associates at SeUlig, a town on the 
borders df China." — BogU*s Narratim, in 
Markham'i Tibet, 124. 

1793.—*' ... it is certain that the pro> 
duct of their looms (t.e. of Tibet and Nepaul) 
is as Inconsiderable in quantity as it is 
insignificant in quality. The /m» (read 
TOOB) or flannel procured from the former, 
were it really a fabric of Tibet, would 
perhaps be admitted as an exception to the 
fatter part of this observation ; but the fact 
is that it is made at BlUllg, a blace situated 
ou the western borders of China." — Kirk- 
patricPt Ace. of Nepaul (1811), p. 134. 

1854.—" Lid of ChineM Ariieles bivught to 
Mia» . . . BUl^, a soft and silky woollen 
of two kinds — 1. Shiran, 2, wortfa." — 
Cunninff/utm'a Ladak, 241-2. 

18fl2. — " BUng is a * Puahmina ’ (flue wool) 
oloth, manufactured of goat-wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town (Milled BUog/' — Punjab Trade Report, 
App. p. ooxxix. 

1871. — **There were two Oalmucks at 
Tfiikand, who bad belonged to the suite of 
the Cfliinese AmblUi. . . . Their own home 
they say is BUm" (qu. Kilint) "a country 
and town distant 14 month’s journey from 
either Aksoo or Khoten, and at an equal 
distance in point of time from Lhassa • . . 
f»i« possaMieB manufactures of 
hoTMhtrafmngs, oen-holders, Ac. . . . 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
artl^ euoh as those described are imported 
into Laddk, under the name of 
iatiw At gjim goods. 

<*Noir If the town of Wm is sfat wecto 
horn dUier Lhassa or Akio^ its 
, guessed at.*’— glous FmiH 


BLOTH, a. In the uaiial vray of 
tfaufifem^ nemee vrUch belong t6 
other regiona, this name ia aomeSnea 
applied in S. India to the Lemur 
(Lom gTaeUiiy Jerdon). 

8NAKB49lTONB,s. Thia is a term 
applied to a substance, the application 
of which to the part where a ai^e-bite 
has taken effect is suppo^ to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous* 
Such applications are made in various 
^rts of the Old and New Worlda 
The substances which have thia re- 
putation are usually of a poroua kind, 
and when they have been chemically 
examined have proved to be made of 
charred bone^ or the like. There ia 
an article in the 13th vol. of the 
Atiaiic RueardiM by Dr. J. Davy^ 
entitled An ATtalyxis of the Snake-Sto/Mf 
in which the results of the examina- 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, is given. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards the circumference 
polished and somewhat lustrous, and 
pretty enough to be sometimes worn 
as a neck ornament ; easilv cut vrith 
a knife, but not scratched by the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue 
or other moist surface it adhered 
firmly. This kind proved to be of bone 
partially calcined. (2) We give below 
a quotation regarding the second kind. 
(3) The third was apparently a beioax^ 
(q. v.), rather than a snake-stone There 
is another article in the As. Res, xvL 
382 seqa. by Captain J. D. Herbert on 
Z^r Mohereh, or Snake-StOBB. Two 
kinds are described which were sold 
under the name given (Zahr muhnu 
where ssahr is * poison,’ muhro, *a kina 
of polished shell,’ *a bead,’ applied to 
a species of besoar). Both of these 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treating of. 

c. 1866.— "Ceot dans oatte VilYe de Diu 
qua aa font las PieRee de (Men si re- 
nommfias; alias font eompoafae da raofnas 
qu’on brfila, at dont on amana las oandtea 
pour las mattra avao una aorta da tsm 
qu’Us ont| at laa hidlar anoora una foil even 
oatta tana : at aprts dale on an Ikit la nlta 
dont oat Punas aont fortnte. * * . II tsut 
fhira sortir avao una tedHa^ on peuvde 
^ Plam at 

IVhiitsar Jnoqnh oa m’sBa tomba 
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lfi7d.^**Here are also those Blephaat 
Ijegi^ St Th4mean$, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways: By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the JaugUs (see JOOEE) or Pil- 
grims famish them with a Factitious Stone 
^hich'we call a anaJre-stoiie), and is a 
Counter-poyson of all deadly Bites; if it 
aticl^ it attracts the Poyson ; and put into 
Milk it reooTers itself again, leaving its 
Tirulency therein, discovem by its Green- 
ness.”— /Vycr, 53. 

c. 1676.— ** There is the Serpent’s stone 
not to be forgot, about the oigness of a 
douJblt (doubloon ?) ; and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter's 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 
position of certain Drugs. . . . If the Person 
oit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis'd ; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall o£f till it has drawn 
all the poison to it : To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
ttAt, in Gows-milk. . . . There are two 
ways to try whether the Serpent-stone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
n leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the water will fall a 
boyling, and rise in little bubbles. . . .” — 
Tavernier^ E.T., Pt. ii. 155; [ed. BaJLl^ ii. 
1521. Tavernier also speaks of another 
saako-stone alleged to be found behind 
the hood of the Oobra: ^^This Stone being 
rubb'd a^inst another Stone, yields a slime, I 
which being drank in water,” dec. kc, — Ibid. 

1690.— ** The thing which he carried . . . ^ 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
. . , and therefore obtained the name of 
Bnalra-ttOlie. It is a small artificial Stone. 

. . . The Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Roots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . .” — Ovington,, 
260-261. 

1712. — **P«dnL d« Cobra: ita dictus 
lapis, vooabulo a Lusitanis imposit<^ ad- 
verstts vipexarum morsus praestat auxilium, 
eztomh applicattts. In serpente, quod vulgb 
crednnt, non invenitur, sed arte secretA 
fabrioatur h Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
folici ufu, oportet adesse geminoe, ut cum 
primus veneno saturatus vulnusculo decidit, 
alter surrogari illioo in locum poesit. . . . 
Quo ipso feror, at istis lapidibus nihil 
efficacuB inesse credam, nisi quaifi aotualf 
irifl^tate sufi^ vet absorbendo praestant.” 
— Kaemgifer, Amoen, JlxoL 396-7. 

1772.— ** Being returned to Roode-Zand, 
the mneh oelefaiated Bnika-atoiio {SianM- 
sfsea) WMs shown to mo, which few of the 
Jarmefs here could afford to purchase, it 
behig sold at a high pries, and held in gr^t 
eeUetn. It is imported from the Jndie$, 
•MMOially from Malabar, and cost several, 
impmuj 10 or 12» rix dollars. It is 
jonmt and oontea ou one able, of a black 
o^oor, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 



middle, and tnbepBpBP^' ^^ery minute 
iwres. . • . When ti^m^^Hed to any j^art 
that bos been bitten sp'a serpent, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the poison ; 
as soon as it is saturated, it fells off of 
itself. . . TAtotfiwy, TrawU^ E.T. i. 
155 {A Journey into Caffraria). 

1796. — **Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not be more ratioi^ than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Gobxa de Capello, to the application of a 
snake-stone, or to ^e words muttered over 
the patient by n Bramin. ” — Patrick RxttaeU, 
AcecutU of Indian Serpents, 77. 

1820. — Another kind of snako-stone 
. . . was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, *it had 
saved the lives at four men.’ ” — Dr, Davy, in 
As, Res. xiii. 318. 

1860. — **Tho use of the Pamhoo-Kafoo, or 
snako-stone, as a remedy in oases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Const of Coromaidel ; and 
more than one well -authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
me by persons who had been eye-witnesses.” 
. . . (These follow.) . As to the nake- 
•tCBC itself, I submitted one, the application 
of which 1 have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has communicam to me, 
as the result of his analysis, his belief that 
it is *a piece of charred bone which has 
been filltsd with blood, perhaps several times, 
and then charred again.’ . . . The proba- 
bility is, that the animal charcoal, when 
instantaneously applied, may be sufliciently 
porous and absorbent to extract the venom 
from the recent wound, together with a 
portion of the blood, More it has hod 
time to be carried into the system. . . .” 
— TennerU, Ceylon, i. 197-200. 

1861. —" ‘ Have you been bitten t * * Yes, 
Sahib,’ be replied, calmly; * the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added* extract- 
ing from the receases of his mysterious bsg 
asmall piece of white stone. This he wetted, 
and applied to the wound, to whioh it 
seemea to adhere ... he apparently suf- 
fered no . . . material hurt. 1 was thus 
effeotoally convinced that snake-ohaming 
is a real art, and not merely olever conjuring, 
as I bad previously imsmned. The#:, so- 
called mafcaatQiiieare wril known thfough- 
out India.’ -XA-Obf. T, A tWon Me 
Whsd, 91-92. 

1872.— ** With refereaee to the aMeki- 
ftonea, which, when ap|died to the hHei^ 
are said to absorb and sii^k out tim jpMMi 
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mro^iMffttDtly lio pcodooe any tnoh 

mm . * • i9m>i#fii00Cofi tha quantity 
of pali 9 ii» imd the fonoe and depUi witib and 
to wbioli it b injaoted . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with imoh it is hurried along in 
the yamlar system to the nerve centres^ I 
think it is ohrious that the application of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their efficacy is a dangerous de- 
hudon."— J^ayrsr, Th^MUo^phidia of Jndia^ 
pp» 88, iO* 

[1880.—** It is stated that in the pouch- 
like throat appendages of the older birds 
(adjutanta), the fang of a snake is some- 
times to be found, ^is, if rubbed above 
the place where a poisonous snake has bitten 
a man, is supposed to prevent the venom 
spreading to tne vital parts of the body. 
Again, it is believed that a so-called * anake- 
atona’ is contained within the head of the 
adjutant. This, if applied to a snake-bite, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and ex- 
tracts all the venom. . . Jungle 

Life, 82.] 

SNEABIEB, s. A large cup (or 
small basin) with a saucer and cover. 
The native servants call it Hnigar, 
We had guessed that it was perhaps 
formed in some way from stni in the 
sense of * china-ware,’ or from the 
same word, used in Ar. and Pera., in 
the sense'^f salver’ (see CHINA, s.). 
But we have since seen that the word 
is not only in Orose’s L^sxieon Bala- 
tnmicum, with the explanation * a small 
bowl,* but is also in Todd.: *A small 
vessel of drink.’ A meaker of punch 
is a term still used in several places 
for a small bowl ; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spectator and other works of 
the 18th century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin ; no doubt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

1714.^** Our tittle burleaquc authors, who 
are the delight of ordinary readers, generally 
aboood in these pert phsases, which have in 
them mote vivarity than wit. 1 lately saw 
an instance of thui kind of writing, which 
gave me so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begpng a copy of the letter. . . . 

“ Past 2 o'clock and 

** Baan Jack* a frosty morning, 

have just left the H^ht Worshipful 
and bis immidoas about a siiMker of 5 
gatioQSi The whole megistieey was pretty 


eir 


Paten is nakiiig 
iiri&aiknr within 
Pdr LntheTi ti^chanan, 
John Ku^ and Odmn : 
Al^ imh they have ta 
: AbnMMotfuttbowK 
*8'»» • 


' TcqH swear you ne'er met 
With honester souls*" 

Bp, BumettM De$imt into Sell, In 
PolUical Ballade if du 17ck and 
ISe^ oadinriM, Annotated by 
W. WUkint, 1880, ii. 172. 

1743.-— ** Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of oontemplatioo, a night-cellar, where^ 
without a single farthing ui his pocket, ha 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy." — Fielding, 
JoJuUhan Wild, Bk. li. ch. iv. 

1772. — '*He ibceiv^ us with great 
cordiality, and entreated us all, five in 
number, to be seated in a bungalow, where 
there were only two broken chain. Tto 
compliment we could not accept of ; he then 
oidered five sneakers of a mixture which 
be denominated punch."— Letter in Borbee, 
Or, Mem, iv. 217. 

[SNOW EIJPEE, 8. A term in usa 
in S. India, which is an excellent ex- 
ample of a corruption of the * Hobson- 
Jobson’ type. It is an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the Tel. tsanauvu^ 
‘authority, currency.’] 


SOFALA, n.p. Ar. SufiUc^ a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards tbe 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. Tbe town is in S. Lat. 20** 10', 
more that 2** south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territoi-v was famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, and also tor iron. It was not 
visited by Y. da Qama either in going 
or returning. 


o. 1150. — ‘"This section eminrsces the 
description of the remainder of tbe country 
of Sofila. . . . The inhabitants are poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them except iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of SoAla. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islands of India ... for although 
there is iron in tbe islands and in the mines 
of that country, it does not equal the iron 
of BoflUa."— Afritt, i. 65, 


o. 122D.— *‘Bofila is the most remote 
known city in the country of the Zeig . „ • 
wares are carried to them, and left ^ the 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that the natives have laid down 
me price [they are willitm to give] for every 
article beside it, . . . ^fsll gold is 
known among the Zenj merchants."— 
Mu'Jam al-Bvlddn, b.v. 


In his artiole on tbe gold country, YMt 
describes the kind of dumb trade in whidi^ 
the natives decline to come face to lime 
with the merchants at greater length* It 
is a piectice that has been ascribed to a 
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great tariaty of undviluBed raoee ; e,g. in 
'farioue parts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Bnrope and of Asia: in the Glore 
Islands ; to tne Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Pdiars of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or Chinese. 
See on this subject a note in Marco Polo, | 
Bk. iv. oh. 21 ; a note by Mr, De B, Priatdx^ 
in J, Ji, Ai. Soc., xviii. 848 (in which 
aeveral references are erroneously printed) ; 
Tennenfi CeytoUt i. 593 aeqg.; 7lawlinton*» 
Mffodoiua, under Bk. iv. ch. 196. 

c. 1330.— *^SofUa is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the KdnUit, the 'inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn Sayd says that their chief means of 
eubsistenoe are the extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
ekin." — Ahutfida^ Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

,, **A merchant told me that the 

town of SofUa is a half month's march 
distant from Culua (Qailoa), and that from 
SoAla to YufI (NOfI) ... is a month's 
march. From YufI they bring gold-dust to 
Soflla.”— i&a Batata, ii. 192-6. 

1499. — ** Coming to Mofambique («.c. 
V.'isco and bis squadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of ^fala, the pilots 
warned the officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a g(^ look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 
place called Qofkla, whence there some- 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . .” — Ctyrrea, i. 134-135. 

1516.-—** ... at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very laige, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Bofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. These Moors estab- 
lished themselves 'there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Gentiles of the 
mainland. —Bartoea, 4. 

1523.—** Item— that as regards all the ships 
and goods of the said Realm of Urmuz, and 
its porto and vassals, they shall lie secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they please as vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to ftQd the porta of that coast, 

as that IB forbidden by the King our lord. 

. . ."—Treaty of Dim Duarto de Meiuzet, 
with the King qf Ormuz, in Botdho, Tombo, 

1563.—** Vasco da Gama . • . was afraid 
that there was some gulf numiog ter inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out. 
And tWs aimrehenaiott made him so carefnl 
to keep wmI from the shore that he passed 
wHhont even seeing the town of so 

tettons in these parte fdr the quantiiy of 
gold which the Moors proonrad tiieie mm 
^Blaekacf theooaotry trade. . • 


1672.- 

**. . , Fiaemoa desta oosta algnm deevla 
Deitando para o pto toda a armada : 
Porqne, ventando Noto manao e teio, 

NXo nos apanhaase aagua da enseada, 

Que a costa fax alii daquella banda, 

Bonds a rioa Botela o ouro manda." 

Candfa, v. 73. 

By Burton : 

** off from the coast-line for a spell wo 
stood, 

till deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 
lay; 

for fri^d Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crooked shore, 
whence rich witiln sendeth golden ore." 
1665.- 

** Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sotela, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south." 

Paradite Lott, xi. 399 seqq, 
Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading S6fala, 

1727.— ** Between Delagoa and Mosam- 
Uqut is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Bnflbla 
and Cuama, but now by the PortugujeAe, 
who know that country best, is oalleo 
Sena:* ^ A, Hamilton, i. 8 [ed. 1744]. 

SOLA, vulg. SOLAB, a. This ia 
properly Hind, shokt, corrupted by the 
Bengali inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to toldy ana often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual ** striving after meaning.’' Skold 
is the name of the plant As^gnomene 
atpera, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
is paiticularly applied to the light 
pith of that plant, from which the 
light thick Sola topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material ia also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins, as a pro- 
tection against the sun’s power, and 
for various minor puiposes, e.g, for 
slips of tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 45 years, was peculiar 
to the Benml Presidency. In the 
Deccan the thim is called bhond, Mahr. 
hhmda, and in TamiL [*1imkiAg 
with a crackle.’! Solai hats are now 
often advertisea in London. (Hats 
made of elder pith were used in 8. 
Europe in the early 16th centu^. In 
Albert Diirer’s IHofru tn the ivether- 
tefute Q[52G-S1) we find: ^Also To* 
m asi n has given me a plaited Juit of 
elder-pith” {Mrs. HsoHm, 
bretht DUror^ 269). Mm in 

1839, speaks of Buropeans wearing 
white feather hats to lossp m 
the sun” {Vf Os Cbrnkfi'^ M)^ 


BOMBA, BOMBAT. Bl 

lUostrations of the varioua dlapea of 
Sob hats lued in Bengal about 1854 
vill be found in OratU, Rural lAfi in 
Sangal, 105 ieq.} 

1888*—** I stopped at a fiihennaa'a, to 
lo6k at the curiouslj-Bhaped floats he used 
for his very large and beavjr fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 
■boUL, tied together by the ei^. . . . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, which pasted 
together are formed into bats; Gninese 
paper appears to be made of the same 
material/— a Pilgrim^ ii. 100. 

1872.—** In a moment the flint gare out a 
spark of fire, which fell into the aoli ; the 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp. . . ." — OovinAa, Samaida^ i. 10. 

1878.— ** My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle/* — Lift 
in the Mqfusnlt i. 1^. 

1885. — ** I have slipped a pair of galoshes 
over my ordinary walking-b^ts ; and, with 
my aolar topee (or sun helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling siin- 
diine .” — A Fwftmonat Visit in Persia^ St, 
James's Oasette, March 9. 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, 8. A present 
Malay mmbah-an, 

[1814.— ** Sombay or presents.*'— ^o<frr, 
LeUers, ii. 112. 

[1615.—** . . . conclnded rather than pay 
the great Bomba of eight hundred reals.^' — 
TWC iv. 48.] 

80MBBEB0, a. Port svmJbreiro, 
In England we now understand by 
this word a broad-brimmed hat ; but 
in older writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Sunimerhead is a name in 
the Bombav Arsenal (as M.-Gen. 
Keatinge teila me) for a great um- 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
a corruption (by * striving after mean- 
ing*) of SombreirO) and it is a capital 
example of Hobson-JobBon. 

1508.— ** And the next day the Captain- 
Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all hit people To the boats, and the 
Kilig (of Ooehio ) in h is boats which they 
oaU hmsf (see DOmT} . . . and in the tone 
df the King went his Bombralroa, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 udms, 
mounted on very longoanes, some 3 or 4 
fathoma in hei^t. ^eae are need for 
state oaramonial, showing that the King is 
thefli in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may oany the like.**-^-CDrr 0 a, i. 878. 

1618."»** And beddes the page 1 speak of 
who esrries the iWord> they take another 
paga who eanim a aambfivo with a stand 
toahmla Buafeari and keep the rain off 


him ; and some of these are of silk etaff 
finely wrooght^ with many fringes of gsibL 
and set wiSi stones and seed peart . 

— BorBmo, Lubon ed. 288. 

1558.—** At this time Dom 8oige discerned 
a great body of men coming towards wliere 
he was standing, and anud them a aom* 
bralxo on a lofty staff, covering the bead 
of a man on horseback, by whim token he 
knew it to be some noble person. This 
sombreiro is a fashion in India coming frmn 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a genueman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
handed paUiuin (having regard to those 
which we use to see carried cy four, at the 
I reception of some great King or Prince on 
I his entrance into a city). . . — BarraSf IIL 
I z. 9. Then follows a minnte description of 
the Bombieiro or umbrellA. 

[1599. — **. . . a great broad ■omtamo 
or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Raine. "-ATaiU. II. i. 261 
JJirU). 

[1602.— In bis character of D. Pedro 
Mascarenhas, the Viceroy, Oonto says he 
was anxious to change certain habits of the 
Port^uese in India : ** One of these was to 
forbid the tall sombreiroi for warding eff 
the ram and sun, to relieve men of the 
expence of paying those who carried them ; 

I he himself did not have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (f), which 
they called for many years Mascartnhas. 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
the rain immoderate, be permitted the use 
of tall umbrellas, on the condition that 
private slaves should bear them, to save the 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
are called bpya de lombreiro (see BOT).'* 
— Couto, Dec. VII, Bk. i. ch. 12.] 

c. 1680.— ** Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Towns upon Palamkeena, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over them."— T. Herbert. 
ed. 1665, p. 46. 

1657.— ** A oostd du cheval il y a on 
homme qui esvente Wistnou^ afin qu'U ne 
refoive point d'incommoditd soit par lea 
mouohes, ou par la ohaleur; et k cheque 
costd on porte deux ZombrdhNW, afln que 
le Soleil ne luise pas sur luy. . . — Air. 

Roger, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 2ra. 

1673.— ** None but the Emperor have a 
Bumbroro among the Mognls.^Frger, 36. 

1727.— ** The Portuguese ladies , , . sent 
to beg the Favour that*he would pick them 
out some lusty Dutch men to earry thehr 
Paknquems and BomoretM or Umbrellaa.** 
^A/kamMtm, i. 838 ; [ed. 1744, i. 840]. 

1768-71.—** Cfloae behind it^ followed the 
heir-apparent, on foot, under a saailm^ 
or sunshade, of state.'*— iSkwormuf^ EJI« 
i.87. 

[1845.—** No open umbrellas or muBEMr* 
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SOMBBEBO* OHANNSL OF 

Tmn.p. The duurn^l between tbe 

northern part of the Nicobar group, 
and the southern part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has haa this 
name since the early Poitujg^uese days. 
The ori^n of the name is mven by 
A. Hamilton below. The indications 
in C. Federici and Hamilton are prob- 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with thpse given by Horsburgh. 

1666.— “Si rassa per il canale di Nicubar, 
oaero per quello del Sombrero, li quali aon 
mr mezBO Tiaola di Sumatra. . . .** — C. 
Federici, in Ramiuiot hi. 391. 

1727. — “The Islands off this Part of the 
Coast are the Nieoban. . . . The northern- 
most Cluster is low, and are called the 
Camicuhara. . . . The middle Cluster is 
fine champmn Ground, and all but one, 
well inhaDited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
End of the largest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the top of an Umbrella or 
Somerera.' . Hamilton^ ii. 68 [ed. 1744]. 

1843.— “Sombrero ^bennel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Merre or Passage Island 
on the South side, is very safe and about 
seven leagues wide.” — Horahurgh. ed. 1843, 
ii. 59-60. 

SONAPABANTA, n.p. This is a 
quasi-classical name, of Indian origin, 
used by the Burmese Court in State 
documents and formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the centr^ part of his dominions ; Skt. 
Sfuvama (Pidi Sona) prdrUa (or perhaps 
aipaTdnUi\ 'golden frontier-land,’ or 
something like that. There can be 
little doubt that it is a survival of tbe 
names which gave origin to the Ohrysg 
of the Greeks. And it is notable, that 
the same series of titles embraces Tam- 
badipa (* Copper Island’ or Remold 
which is also represented by tbe VhaC 
eiiu of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer^ i. pt. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — “There were two brothers 
resident in the country called Sunipmranta. 
merchants who went to trade with fiOo 
wagons. . . /*-^Legendt of Ootama Buddha, 
in uardy'e Mamvol of Buddlum, 269. 

1686. — “All comprised within the great 
districte ... of Ts^Koo, Tso-lan, Laygain, 
Pboung-len, Kald, and Tbomig-thwot is 

AH within the diatriots 
AfayPenya, and Myen-Zoin, is omwtitated 
tlw taagdm of Tampndaw^ . . 

From on leueripUon at tke 0rtai Pagoda 
of Khong-Hhoo^daii, near Ava ; from the 
AT A Jo/imeX, of Maior H, Burary, ooeom* 


uiying a Letter from hiaii dated Uth Sep- 
imuer) 1690) in the Forekn OiSeei Meottaf 
Burney adds: “The MinSitera told me that 
hy nmnapamata they mean all the coun- 
tries to tbe northward of Ava, andby Tanpn- 
dawa all to the southward. But this in- 
scription shows that the Ministers themselveB 
do not exactly understand what countries 
are oompriaod in Thnnaparaatn and 
T&mim-dawn.'’ 

1767.—“ The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, Lord of the Conn- 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdavnh, and 
Gamboja, Sovereign of tbe Kingdom of 
Bdraqhmaoh (Burma), tbe Kii^dom of 
Siam and Hugnen (?), and the Kingdom of 
Caasay.”— Ijetter from the King of Burma, 
in DalrympU, Or. Rep. i. 106. 

1795. — “ The Lord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of the Kingdoms of BoilfdiparlndA^ 
Tomhadeva. . . . etc. . . ."—Letter from 
the King to Sir John iShore, in Symea, 487. 

1865. — “ His great, glorious and most 
excellent M^sty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Tbunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all tbe great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of tbe Eastern countries, the King of the 
Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephanb^ and 
groat Chief of Righl^usness. . . ." — Kinfa 
Letter to the OovenuiT-Oennal (Lord Bal- 
housie), Oct. 2, 1856. 

SONTHALS, n.p. Properly Santtffe, 
[the name being said to come from a 
place called Saont, now Silda in 
Mednipur, where the tribe remained 
for a long time (Dalton, Deecr. Eth. 
210-11)1. The name of a non-Aiyan 
people belonging to the Kolarian claBS, 
extensively settfed in the hilly country 
to the west of the Hoogly R. and to 
the south of Bhagalpur, ^rora which 
they extended to Sal^re at interval, 
sometimes in considerable masses, but 
more generally much scattered. The- 
territory in which they are chiefly 
settled is now formed into a separate 
district called Santftl Parganas, and 
sometimes Santalia. Their settlement 
in this tract however, quite modem ; 
th^ have emigrated thither from the 
S. W. In Dr. F. Buchanan’s statisticid 
account of Bhfi^pur and its Hill 
p^Ie the Santw are not mentioned, 
^e earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in Mr. Sutherland’a 
Report on the Hill People, which is 
printed in the Appendix to Long« No 
date is given there, but we leam frohx 
Mr. Mm’s book, quoted bdow, thit 
tbe date is 1817. [Reword i^howr 
ever, mndi older jUian this. SSorhes 
(Or. Mm, ii. 974 ssg.) gives sn fiwiBtat. 
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taken from Lord Teignmouih of witch 

isooitaar. 


[1798.—**. • . ansoogst a wild and un- 
lettered tribe, denominated Boontaar, who 
hare rednoed the detection and trial of 
pereone suspected of witchcraft to a system." 
— ri«. Re8. IV. 859.] 

1817. — **For several yean many of the 
industrious tribes callra Sonthuza have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti- 
vation large tracts of lands. . . ,*'^SuUuT‘ 
land*$ Report^ quoted in Long^ 569. 

1867. — “This system, indicated and pro- 
posed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. Qeoige Yule, C.B., 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sontl^a were raised frr>m misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern- 
ment, to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has never Men equalled in any 
other part of India under the British rule. 
The Reg^ation Courts, with their horde 
of leeches in the shape of badly pmd, and 
corrupt Amlah (Omlali) and pettifogfring 
Moolman, were abolished, and in their 
place a Number of active English gentlemen, 
termed Assistant Commissioners, and nomi- 
nated by Mr. Yule, were set down among the 
SonthUB, with a Code of Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, the pith of which 
may be summed up as follows : — 

“ *To have no medium between the Son- 
thal and the Walriwt^ t.«. Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

“ ‘ To patiently hear any complaint made 
by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out an^ written petition or charge whatever, 
and without any or Cburt at the 

time. 

“ * To caiTV out all criminal work by the 
aid of the villagers themselves, who were to 
bring in the accused, with the witnesses, 
to &e Hakim, who should immediately 
attend to their statements, and punish them, 
if found guilty, aooording to the tenor of the 
law.* 

“These were some of the moat impmiant 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognised the responsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored ohiof, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose 6rm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with, willing hearts, their en- 
deavours were crowned with a success which 
far exceeded the expectations of the most 
eauguiiie. . . ."--iSMWia oiid fAs dbitiAali, 
by 9. ifmi, Barrister-at-Law, kc. Cal- 
cutta, 1867, pp. 125-127. 

SOODEA, SOODBE, 8 . Skt. hidta^ 
[usuaUv derived from root, tud, *to be 
afflicfeo^' hnt probably of non- Aryan 
origin]. The (tlieoretical) Fourth 
Oim of the Hinaua. In South India, 


** This to apparently a mtotaka The proposals 
sren oertiiiSj edghial with Mr. Tula. 


there being no claimants of the 

%jiA or Sid dawsL the hMustt atm 

among the fso-called) Rudrm come 
next after tne Brahmans in social 
rank, and ivdra is a note of respect^ 
not of the contrary as in Nortnern 
India. 

1680. — “The third Tribe or CasL called 
the Shudderies."— Display^ so., oh. 
xii. 

1661. — “ La quatrihme lign^e est celle dee 
Soudraes; elle est compose du common 
people : cette lign5e a sous soy beaucoup et 
diverses families, dont une chacune prdtend 
snrpasser Tautre. . . .** — Ahr. Rogers Pr. 
ed. 1670, p. 8. 

{c. 1665. — “ The fourth caste is called 
ChaxadOB or Soudnu"— Taveratri*, ed. Bof/, 
ii. 184. 

L1667.— “. . . aud fourthly, the tribe of 
Seydrm, or artisans and labourers. Bsratri’, 
ed. Constable^ 825.] 

1674.— “The . . . Chndnr (these are the 
Nayres ).** — Faria y Soum^ ii. 710. 

1717. — “The Brahmens and the Tsehud- 
direiB are the proper persons to satisfy your 
Enquiries.*' — PMUtpt^ An Aoeount of ike /te- 
ligion, kc., 14. 

1858.—“ Such of the Aborigines as yet re- 
mained were formed into a fourth cla^ the 
^dra, a class which has no rights, but only 
duties." — Whitney f Or. and Ling, Studiet, 
ii. 6. 

1867.— “A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Soudra with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt." — 
Dixon, Few America, 7t]i ed. i. 276. 

SOOTBE, 800JT, s. Hind, 
[which comes probably from Skt 
suci, ‘pure*]; a word curiously mis- 
interpreted (“ the coarser part of 
pounded wheat”) by the usually ac- 
curate Shakespear. It is, in f^t ^be 
fine fiour, made from the heart of the 
wheat, med in India to make bread 
for European tables. It is prepared 
by grinding between two millstones 
whi% are not in close contact [Sufi 
“is a granular meal obtained by 
moistening the grain overnight^ then 
grinding it. The fine fiour passes 
uirough a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Suji and bran above. The latter k 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, mnular meal or Sqili com^ 
posed of the hardei^ieces of the grain, 
remains” (WaU, Rictm, Diet, VI. pt 
iv. 167).] It is the mMlina of Itajj^. 
Bread made from this was called m 
Low Latin tmella; Qerm. 8mm4- 
bf^eUsn, and old En^duh fttmwteakes. 
A kind of porridge made with tdqfee 
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ie often called mxjm simply. (See 

BOLONa.) 

1810. —** Bread is not made of floor, bat 
of the heart of the wheat, which is rery 
fine, ground into w)iat is called aoOijy. . . . 
8o<dy is frequently boiled into * stirabout * 
for breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter; though some of the more zealous 
may be seen to moisten it with porter.”— 
Wafiamttm, K.df. ii. 185-138. 

1878.— **Siijee flour, ground ooarse, and 
water.”— Zt/e in ike i. 213. 

SOOBKT, s. Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. mrlcki. * red- 
stuff.’ 

c. 1770.— ** The terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulverized 
stones, which they call nrkee: these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as bard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large atone ”^Stavonnut^ £.T. i. 614. 

1777. — “ The inquiry verified the infor- 
mation. We found a large group of miser- 
able objects confined by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were simply so ; some under sentence 
from him to beat Salktiy,**— Report of Impey 
omA quoted in StephenCa Nuncomdr 

and Impey^ ii. 201. 

1784.— ** One lack of 9-mch bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of soor^.” — Noiifn, 
in SOon-Karr^ i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. — The road from Calcutta to Barac- 
pore . . . like all the. Bengal roads it is 
paved with bricks, with a layer of Bulky, 
or broken bricks over them.”— iS(0%7i«, Lee 
Hindou^t iii. The word is misused as well 
as miswritten here. The substance in ques- 
tioo is khca (q.T.). 

800BUA, a. Hind, from Pcis. 
iurma, Sulphuret of antimony, used 
for the purpose of darkening the eyes, 
hufil ot the Arabs, the sftmmt and 
sftbtum of the ancients. With this 
Jezebel “painted her eyes” (2 Kings^ 
ix. 90 ; Jeremiah^ iv. 30 R.V.) ** With 
it^ I believe, is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called soomue {ee is the feminine 
termination in Hindust), and used as 
a substitute for the former : a mistake 
not of recent occurrence only, as 
Sprengel says, * DiituwuU vero Pl%niu$ 
marem a femind^” (Boyle^ on AtU, of 
Hindu Medicine^ 100). [See Watt 
JSean. Ditt i. 27l<] 

[1786.— **Th6 powdsr is called by them 
gmnii;] Which 1»ey pretend refireebes and 
oooIb the eye, beAlee exciting its Iflstre, 
tw the ambient blackneia”— 2itd ed* 
lfcX42Ll 


[1829.— **8o<aina, or the oxide of anti* 
mony, is found on the western frontier.** — 
Tody Annalsy Calcutta reprint, i. 13. 

[1832.— ** Sttlmall— A prepared permanent 
black dye, from antimony. . . ifr«. 
Meer Haeean Aliy Observatimey ii. 72.] 

8008IB, s. Hind, from Pers. sM. 
Some kind of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Sir G. Birdwood 
{Indudr. ArtSy 246) defines t&de as 
** fine-coloured cloths, made chiefly at 
Battala and Sialkote, striped in the 
direction of the warp with silk, or 
cotton lines of a different colour, the 
cloth being called doJeanni [dokhdni], 
‘in two stripes’ if the stripe has two 
lines, if three, Hnkanni and 

so on.” In the Punjab it is * a str^d 
stuff' used for women’s trousers. This 
is made of fine thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in which Englisli thread is 
now largely used’ {FranciSy Mon, on 
Cotton Manufacture,% 7). A silk fabric 
of the same name is made in the 
N.W.P., where it is classed as a variety 
of ckdrkhdnay or check (Yu»uf A&y 
Mon. on Silky 93). Forbes Watson 
(Textile ManufactureSy 85) speaks of 
Sousee as chiefly employed for trouser- 
ing, being a mixture of cotton and 
silk. The word seems to derive its 
origin from Sueuy the Biblical Shuehany 
the capital of Susiana or Elam, and 
fn)m the time of Darius I. the chief 
re.sidence of the Achaemcnian kings. 
There is ample evidence to show tlmt 
fabrics from Babylon w'ere largely 
exported in early times. Such was 
perhaps the “Piabylonish garment” 
found at Ai (Joth. vii. 21), which the 
R.y. marg. translates as a “mantle of 
Shinar”). This a writer in Smith’s 
Diet of the Bible calls “ robes trimmed 
with valuable furs, or the skins them- 
selves ornamented with embroidery” 

i i. 452). These Babylonian fabrics 
lave been often desciil^d (see Layard^ 
Nineveh and BdbyUmy 537 ; MaMerOy 
Dawn of Oiv., 470, 758 ; Enejfct Biol, ii* 
1286 seq.y Frazer^ PamandoBy iii. 646 
$eq.). An early reference to this oU 
trade in costly cloths will ho found in 
the quotation from the Perijdue under 
CBXWA, which has been discusaed by 
Sir H. Yule (Introd, to OiUy jUver ^ 
Golden Sandy ed. 1883, p. 88 
This 8M cloth appiearfl in a log it 
1746 as Soaeie, ana was known to th# 
Portuguese in 1550 as SoijeB B. 
Ai. Sotky Jan. 1900, > 
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... 2 Mtoh M y flneit with 
what oolooni you miiika to my 

own wear ChockolM and iiiiaMa'Wa TuU^ 
S^k. Soo. ii. oolaii. 

[1690« — ** It (Suratt) is renowned . • • to 
Bobaeyv* > . . 218. 

[1714^20.— In an inventory of Sir J. Fel- 
lowes : ** A Suaa window-curtain.** — 2nd 
ser. N. dB Q. Ti. 244.] 

1784. — ** Four caesimeerB of different 
ooloura ; Patna dimi^i and striped Booiiei.*' 
— In Selon.-’Karr^ i. i% 


80PHT, n.p. Tlie name by which 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe— “The Sophy” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “ The Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“ Great Mogul.” This title repre- i 
sented Suh, Safavi^ or Safi^ the name i 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(1449-1722, nominally to 1736). The 
first king of the family was Isma'il, 
claiming descent from .’Ali and the 
Imams, through a long line of persons 
of saintly reputation at Ardebil. The 
surname of Sufi or Safi assumed by 
Isma’il is generally supposed to have 
been taken from ShaiKh Safi-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors 
to become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Sufis or philoso|mic 
devotees. After Isma’il the most 
famous of the dynasty was Shah 
Abbas (1585-1629). 


c. 1524.-—“ Susiana, quae est Shushan Pala- 
tium illud regni 8ophii<’'*-A&raAafft PtrUsolt 
in Hydej Syntayma Disserit. i. 76. 

1560. — Do quo o Sufi foy oontente, e 
mandou gente em au ajuda.” — Terenro, ch. i. 

„ **Quae regiones nomine Peraiaeei 
regfnantur quern Turcae ChUlibas, noa Sophi 
Tooamus.**— JipUt. in. (171). 

1561. — “The Queenea Maieetiea Letters to 
the mat Sophy of Persia^ setU by M. Anthonie 
lenkineon. 

“ Eliaabetha Dei gratia Angliae Franoiae 
et Hiberinae Regina, Ao* Potentiarimo et 
inuiotissimo Prinoipi, Magno Soph! Peraa- 
nim, Medorum, Hircan<»uin, Carmano- 
rttiD, Margdanomm, populonim ois et Wtra 
Tygrim flunium, et omnium intra Mare Cae- 
pfam et Peiaiousi Sinum nationum atque 
UentiUm Imperatori aalutem et rerum pros- 
petarom foelicMmum Inorementum.’— In 
SToM. I. 881. 


[1568.— “The Kto of Petaia (whom here 
we call the great Smilri is not there so 
oidled, but ie called the Sha^h. It were 
dangeroos tooail him by the name of 8p|ihy. 
beSt^ timt Sophy in to PenUn tc^e ^ 
a beggar, and Hi were as much as to eali him 



“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he’s a very devil: 

1 have not seen such a fimigo . . . 

“They say, he has been fencer to the 
Sophy.’ Nighty III. iv. 

[c. 1610.—“ This King or Spphy, who is 
called the Great Chaa.”— Pyrard ae LavaL 
Hak. Soc. ii. 253.] 

1619. — “Alla porta di Sciah Soil, si 
sonarono nacchere tutto il giomo: ed in- 
somnia tutta la citth e tutto il popolo andb 
in allegrezasa, conoorrendo infinita gente alia 
mesebita di Schia SoR, a far Unsiiarum 
actioMoi.** — P. dellh Vallty i. 808. 

1626.— 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through France in triumph, or to oouple 

The lophy and great Prester-John to- 
gether ; 

1 would attempt it.” 

Beaum. dr Flttck.y The Noble OentU^ 
mtn, V. 1. 

c. 1630.— “ Ismael at his Coronation pro- 
claim’d himsolf King of Persia ^ the 
name of Pot-shaw (PMShaw)-/«nta«^8ophgr. 
Whence that word Sophy was Irarrowed is 
much controverted. Whether it be from 
the Armenian idiom, signifying Wool!, of 
which the Sbaahes are made that eonoDled 
his new order. Whether the name waa 
from Sophy his grandsire, or from the Greek 
t word Sofhos imposed upon Aydar at his oon- 
I quest of Trebisond by the Greeks there, I 
I know not. Since then, many have called to 
Kings of Persia Sophys ; but 1 see no reason 
for it ; since JsmtuVs son, grand and great 
grandsons Kings of Persia never continued 
that name, till thb that now reigns, whoae 
name indeed is Sofecy but casuall”— T„ 
Herbert, ed. 1688, &6. 

1643.—“ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Peraien 

3 ui auoit estd enuoy4 en Europe de la part 
u Grand Sophy Boy de Ferae.”— 

Voyagee, 269. 

1665.— 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russiaa foe. 
By Astraoan, over the snowy piaina 
Retires; or Baotrian SojW* ^ 

horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Tamil or Casbeen. . « 

Paradm Lostf. a. 431 WVf ■ 

1678.— “Bat the 8tt8M*o Vtor^toefal 
is by his Haoe the Seoond Pefeoa in to 
Empire, and always the first ot 

State.’*— /Vy«r 8 ot. 
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m 80UBADAS, 8UBADAB. 


16S1.— ** La Quarta parte comprehende el 
Beyno de Persia^ oayo Sefior se llama en 
ertoa tiempoa, A Oran BopU."— ifortmer, 
CmpendiOf 6. 

1711. — **In Consideration of the Com- 
May’s good Services . . . they had half of 
the Coatonis of dhmbroon given them, and 
their suooeesors, by a Firman from the Bophl 
or Emperor/'— /^ocXiyer, 220. 

1727. — **The whole Reign of the last 
SasM or King, was managed hy such 
Vermin, that the Baltoufcha and MackranM 
• . . threw off the Yoke of Obedience Orst, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh- 
bours in Oordmonia." — A. Hamilton, i. 108 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 106]. 

1815. — **The Snffavean monarchs wore 
revered and deemed holy on account of 
their descent from a saints" — Malcolm, H, 
of I*er8. ii. 427. 

1828. — “ It is thy happy destiny to follow 
In the train of that brilliant star whose 
l^ht shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknown 
since the days of the earlier Boofeea." — 

B. Fnuar, The Ktizzilbash, i. 192. 

SOXTBA, 800BAH, s. Hind, from 
Pers. suba, A large Diviaion or 
Province of the Mogul Empire {e.g, 
the Siibah of the Deccan, the Siihah of 
Ben^l). The word is also frequently 
used as short for Subaddr (see SOUBA- 
BAK), ‘the Viceroy* (over a fjUba), It 
is also “among the Marathas some- 
times applied to a smaller division 
comprising from 5 to 8 tarafs*' (Wilson), 

c. 1594. — “In the fortieth year of bis 
m^'esty's reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 SSznari. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
Boohadar * . . upon which occasion the 
Severe^ of the world distributed 12 Lacks 
of beetle. The names of the Soohaha were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdb, Ajmeer. Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Bengal, Denly, Cabul, 
Laboor, Multan, and Malwa: when his 
majesty conquered Berar, Rhandeess, and 
Ahmednagur, they were formed into three 
Bdobaha, inoreasinj; the number to 15.“— 
ed. Oladwin, ii. 1-5; [ed. Jarrett, 


1763.— “From the word Bcmbah, sigm- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
temtory (the Beooan) is eallea Boabalida]^ 
and by the Europeans improperly Boabah.^' 
— Orffu, i. 36. 

1705. — Let us have done with this 
ringing of changes npon Boubahs ; there's 
no end to it. Let us boldly dare to be 
Bonbab ourselves. . . ,'*-^bolmU^ JSiH, 
Evemii, Ac., i. 183. 

1783.— “They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
400,000/. a year to the Subah of Bengal.^*— 
Burhet Speech on Fox's India Bill, Works, 
iii. 468. 

1804. — “It is impossible for persons to 

have behaved in a more shuffUng manner 
than the Bonbah's servants have. . . — 

Wellington, ed. 1837, iii. 11. 

1809.— “These (pillars) had been removed 
from a sacred building by Monsieur Dupleiz, 
when be assumed the rank of Bonbah."** 
Lord Valentia, i. 373. 

1823.— “The Delhi Sovereigns whose vast 
empire was divided into Soubaha, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled by 
a Boubahdar or Viceroy.*'— ATo/co/m, CeeU, 
India, i. 2. 

SOUBADAB, SUBADAB, a. 

Hind, from Pers. .fUbaddr^ ‘ one holding 
a .^ba^ (see SOUBA). 

a. The Viceroy, or Governor of a 

I stlba. 

b. A local commandant or chief 
officer. 

c. The chief native officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original 
constitution of such companies, its 
actual captain. 

a. See 80UBA 

b. — 

1673.— “The Subidar of the Town being 
a. Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas- 
sador) thought good to give him a Visit.''— 
Fryer, 77. 

1805. — “The first thing that the Bubidar 
of Vire Rajendra Pettan did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and give me 
such a shake by the hand, as would have 
done credit to a Scotsman." — Letter in 



1763,— “ Princes of this rank are called 
Babahfl. Nizam al muluci was Bubah of 
the Deean (or Southern) provinces. . . . The 
Nabobs of Condanort, (bedapah, Camaldca, 
Yalore, Ac., the Kings of Triichino^lv, 
Mylkref Tanjore, are subject to this Buban- 
ship. Here is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, ezc^iting that 
of the Muscovite."— Orm«, Fragiunts, 898- 
999. ^ 

1760. — “Those Emin or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinces, are stiled Babg)lA 
which imjmrtoAbe same as Lord-Ileutenants 
or Vice-Hoys/*— ifoPMnrf of ike Basohdien 
in p. 6. 


Leyden's Life, 49. 

C.— 

1747.— “14th September . . . Read the 
former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Bubiditf with 129 more Sepoys to our assiat- 
ano6.“— MS. Cbnitt/lo/iofu at Fort 8t, JOaM, 
in India Office. 

1760.— “One was the Bubahdar. aq^va- 
lent to the Captain of a Company.^'— Orsie, 
iii. 610. 

0 . 1785.—“. . . the BnbalidiiB or omn* 
manding officers of the black tioops."«<— 
Cdrraieeloti, L. of Olzoot iii. 174. 
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SOWAB, SHOOTBB^. 


1787-— “A Troop of Native Cavalry oil 
the present Establishment oonsists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Subidar, 8 Jemadan, 4 HavUdiirs, 4 
(aalkb 1 Trunpeieri 1 Farrier| 
and 88 Privates.’' — Regra. for the Ho%, 
Cmv'% Black Troom on the VooH Coro- 
mcmdd, ice,, p. 6. 


1675.— “The whole is planted fear the 
most part with ooeo-palms, mangoes, and 
miuniu3u."-^Byklo/van ffoens, inValeiU^ 
Ceglony 223. 

i70B*7l.’-“Tlie Bmik'tnelua ft frnit a 


a aimil^ kind with the durioon (dnriaiik 
but it is not accomranied by auoh a fetid 
smell.”— iShKeorinuf, £LT. i. 286. 


[SOUDAQUB, s. P.— H. saiuld- 
gar^ Pens, sandd, * goods for sale^; 
a merchant, trader ; now very often 
applied to those who sell European 
go^ in civil stations and cantonments. 

[1608. — . . and kill the merchants 
(aodagares mercadores).” — Livras dot Mon- 
ctOM, i. 183. 

[c. 1809.—“ The term Soudagur, which 
implies merely a principal merchant, is here 
(Behar) usually given to those who keep 
what the English of India call Europe 8ho];)8 ; 
that is, shops where all sorts of go^s 
imported from Europe, and chiefly consumed 
by Europeans, are retailed.” — iiucAanan, 
Ecutem Indian i. 375. 

[o. 1817. — “This sahib was a very rich 
man, a Soudagur. . . J/rs. Sherwood^ 
Lout Days of Boosy, 84.] 

80TTB80P, & 

a. The fruit Anona muricata, L-, a 
variety of the Custard apple. This 
kind is not well known on the Bengal 
side of India, but it is completely 
naturalised at Bomljay. The terms 
Boursop and swettsop are, we believe, 
West Indian. 

b« In a note to the passage quoted 
below, Grainger identities the ooursop 
with the Buirsack of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least as r^rds use in the 
East Indies, there is some mistake. 
The latter term, in old Dutch writers 
on the East, seems always to apply to 
the Common Jack fruit, the ^sourjack,^ 
in fact, as distinguished from the 
superior kinds, esp^ially the duimpada 
of the Malay Archipelago. 

a.— 

1764.- 

. a neighbouring bill 

Which Nature to the Bounop had re> 
signed.” 

OraingeTf Bk. 2. 


1778. — “The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, 1 found at Columbo, 
Gale, and several other places. The name 
by which it is properly known here is the 
Maldivian Sour Sadk, and its use here is 
less universal than that of the other sort, 
which . . . weighs 30or 40 lbs.”— TA«n6«rff, 
E.T. iv. 255. 

[1833. — “ Of the eatable fruited kinds 
above referred to, the most remarkable are 
the Bweetsop, sour sop, and cherimoyer. 
. . .** — Penny Cycl. ii. 54.] 

SOWAB,SnWAB,s. Pers. sawdr, 
a horseman.’ A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly. In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the word is 
familiar in the form oovfidpis, pi. 
aovfiapLSet, for a mounted gendarme. 

e 'he regulations for suwdrs in the 
ogul armies are given by Blockmann. 
Atjl i. 244 seq,] 

1824-5.—“. . . The sowars who accom- 
panied him.”— JSTcAcr, Orig. i. 404. 

1827. — “Hartley had therefore no re- 
source save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar . . . 
who rode before him.”— W. Scolt, The 
Surgeon's Daughter^ ch. xiii. 

[1830.—“. . . Meerza, an Asswar weU 
known on the Collector's establishment.”— 
Or. Sport, Mag. reprint 1873, i. 390.] 

SOWAB, SHOOTEB-, s. Hind. 

from Pers. shuiur-sawdr, the rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
riders are attached to the establish- 
ment of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high officials in Upper 
India. The wora sowar is quite mis- 
used by the Great Duke in tne passage 
below, for a camel-drtver, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in- 
tended, may however have been 
snrwaun (q.v.) 

[1815. — “As we approached the camp his 
oont-snrwars (camel-riders) went ahead of 
us.”— ybamo/, Marquess qf HaotingB^ i. 887.] 


1659. — “There is another kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Sursadk . . . 
Which has leaves like a lauceb ced bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
hfanohai^ but on the trunk itself. . . Ac. 
^Baar, ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661.«^Walter Sehula says that the famous 
frtdt Jake was eaUad by the Natharianders 
in the bidiea BoonadB.— p. 286, 


1884.— “I . . . found a fresh horse at 
Softer Jnng's tomb, and at the Kutob 
(oootab) a oowle of riding camels aiid 
an attendant 'flumtiur Buwar." — Mmi. qf 
Col, Mountainy 129. 

[1887.— “There are twenty Bbottte 9n- 
wars (I have not an idea 1 ought to 
those words), but they are native 
soldien mounted on swift camels, very mu6h 
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tfapptd^ and two of them always ride before 
our oarriage.”— Jfin JBdm^ Up CcwUry^ 
i,3l0 

1540.-^** Sent a Shuta Barwmr (camel 
driver) off with an express to Simla." — 
Osioraf, OouH and Camp of Hunj. Singh^ 
173. 

1342.— ** At Peshawur, it appears by \he 
papers 1 read last night, that they have 
camels, but no aowan, or drivers."— Letter 
of />. of Wellinffton^ in Indian AdminUira- 
ti4in ofLd, JCllenborough, 228. 

1857. — have given general notice of 
the Shntur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men." — JEf. Oreaiked*s Letters 
during Siege of IJitlhi^ 42. 

SOWABBT, SUWABBEE, s. 

Hind, from Pers. sawdH. A cavalcade, 
a cortege of mounted attendants, 

1803.—^' They must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewaxy; and must have with 
them a sufficient b^y of troops to guard 
their persons.”— A. Wellesley^ in Lift of 
3/vnro, i. 346. 

1809.— ‘‘He had no Bawaxry."-Xd!. Fa- 
hntic^ i. 388. 

1814.— “I was often r^rimanded by the 
Zemindars and native omcers, for leaving 
the auwairee, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening excursion.”— Or. Mem, iii. 
420 ; [2nd ed. ii. 372]. 

[1826.— “The ‘aawary,’ or suite of Trim- 
buckje, arrived at the palace.”— Pundurano 
Hairi, ed. 1873, i. 119.] 

1827. — “Orders were given that on the 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
Sowame, a grand procession, when the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest." — Walter Scott, Ths 
Surgeon's Saughter, ch, xiv. 

c. 1831. — “Je t&cherai d'6viter toute la 
pouast^re de oes immenses sowaiTiB."— 
Jaequemont, Corresp, ii. 121. 

[1837.— “The Baja of Benares came with 
a very magnificent surwmnrae of elephants 
and camels."— AfiM Edm, Up the Country, 
i. 35.] 

roWABBT0AllIEL,8. A swift or 
riding camel. See SOWAB, SHOOTER-. 

1835.—“ ‘ I am told you dress a camel 
beautifully^' said the yout^ Princess, 'and 
1 was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
21 ^ people how to attire a sawixi camel.' 
Inis was flattering me on a very weak 
point : there is but one thing in the world 
that 1 perfectly undenta^ and that is 
how fb dress a omsiLf ^Wanderings of a 
IHlgrim, ii. 86. 

BOWeAB^ 08 Hind. sdftSihfry 
alli^ed to be irom Skt *rigbt,* 
with the Hind. aiSx kcTr, <doer’ ; Qtlj. 


•Mahr. sdmikclr. A native banker; 
corresponding to the Ghietfelf of S. 
India. 

1803.— “You should not confine your 
dealings to one sonoar. Open a oommuni- 
oation with every aouear in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for bills."— tow, Desp., ed. 1887, 
li. 1. 

1826. — “We were also sahoitkan, and 
granted bills of exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest.' —Panduranc Hari, 174 : [ed. 1873, 
i. 251]. 

[In the following the word is con- 
founded with Sowgx : 

[1877. — “ It was the habit of the sowan, 
as the goldsmiths are called, to bear their 
wealth upon their persons.”— Afrs. Ovthrie^ 
My Tear in an Indian Fort, i. 204.] 

SOY, s. A kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese d-yaii 
(a young Japanese fellow-passenger 
gave the pronunciation clearly as ifdh 
yu, — A. B.X Chin, shi-yu. [Mr. Platts 
(9 scr. N. d: Q, iv. 475) points out that 
in Japanese as written with the native 
character soy would not be sivau, but 
dyau-yuj' in the Romanised Japanese 
this is simnlified to shoyu (colloquially 
this is still further reduce, by drop- 
ping the final vowel, to skoy or soy). 
Of this monosyllable only the so 
represents the classical siyau ; the final 
consonant (y) is a relic of the termina- 
tion yu. The Japanese word is itself 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sze-yu, at Amoy, si-tu, at 
Canton, shi-yau, of which the first 
element means ‘ salted beans,’ or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments ; 
the second element merely means ‘oil.*] 
It is made from the beans of a plant 
common in the Himcdaya and E. Asia, 
and much cultivated, viz. GPycitie Saga, 
Sieb. and Zncc. (Soya hiopida, Moench.), 
boiled down and fermented. [In Indm 
the bean is eaten in places wnere it is 
cultivated, as in Chutia NSgpur{IFaff, 
£can. Diet, iii. 510 seq.)] 

1679.—“ . . . Mango and Saio, two sorts 
of sauces brought from the East Indies. 
Journal qf John Locke, in Li> Kin^s Lift 
of L,, 1 249. 

1688.—“! have been told that mr U 
made with a fishy oompositloii, and it 
seems most likely by the Taste; tho’ a 
Oentieman of my Aoquaintaiioo who was 
very intamate with one that ariM ciftiti 
from Tonqidn to. Japan, from wheiMNi the. 
true Soy comas, teffd me that It wai made 
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only with Whoat and a aort of Baana mist 
with Water and Salt."— Zknaj^, ii. ^ 

1890.—**. . . Sony, the ehoieeet of all 
Sawcea.**— Omn^oa, 897. 

1712.— ** Hoe legmen in ooqoinfL Japo* 
nicft utraxnqoe replet paginam ; ex eo nam- 

S [ue oonficitur: tarn puls Mi9o dicta, quae 
erculia pro conaiatentii, et butyri loco 
additur, butymm enim hOo ooelO rea ignota 
eat; turn SoctJit diotum embamma, quod 
niai ferouUa, cert^ frictis et iasatis omni- 
bus affunditur.” — Xaempfer, Amoen, Bxot. 
p. 839. 

1776.— An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy ia given by Thunberg, Trawls, 
E.T. iv. 121-122 ; and more briefly by 
Kaempfer on the page quoted above. 

[1900. — Mushrooms shred into, small 
j^eces, flavoured with skfmt'* (aoy).— i/nr. 
T^rater, A Diplomaiis^s Wifs %n Japan, i. 
288.] 

SPIN, 8. An unmarried lady ; 
popular abbreviation of * Spinster.’ 
[Tne Port, equivalent soUera (soltiera) 
was used in a dero^torv sense (Gray^ 
note on Pyrard de Laml^ Hak. Soc. ii. 
128).] 


SPONGE-OAKS, s. This well- 
known form of cake is called through- 
out Italy pane di Spagna^ a fact that 
suggested to us the possibility tliat the 
English name is i-eally a corruption 
of Spanieh-coke. The name in «lapan 
tends to confirm this, and must be 
our excuse for introducing the term 
here. 

1880.— “There is a cake called lasateira 
resembling sponge-cake. ... It is said to 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, and 
that its name is a corruption of Castilla** 
•-“Miss Hird^s /apan, i. 23o. 


BPOTTED-DEEB, 8. Atie macu- 
latue of Gray ; [Germs axis of Blan- 
ford (Mammalia^ 546)] ; Hind. chUal, 
Skt. chitroy * spotted.’ 

167S. — **The same Night we travelled 
easily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
jKeoes all the way, being here present^ 
with Rich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
^eons, OhiireUt or Spotted Deer.'*— ^er, 

[1677.-*«8potted Deere we shall eend 
home, some ^ y Europe ships, if they 
touch here."-JFbr;^ Bombay LeUers, 1 . 149.] 

1679.— **13iefe being oonveniency in this 
ideoe for ye breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
whioh theHon'ble <k>mpany doe every yeare 
order to be sent home for His Maiesty, it 
is ordmed that care he taken to hrsMtim 
up In tbie Factory (MbdapdOem), to he eent 
heme aecordingly.’^-^Ft. Si, Charge CbimctV 


(on Tour), 16th April, in NoUs emi Aris., 
Madras^ 1871. 

1682.— “This is a fine pleasant ritnationt 
full of great shady trees, most of thm 
Tamarintf well stored with peaeooks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer. 

JUiasy. Get 16 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 89]. 

SQUEEZE, s. This is used in 
Anglo-Chinese talk for an illegal ex- 
action. It is, we suppom, the tranS' 
lation of a Chinese expression. It 
correi^ndB to the malatoUa of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other -slang 
phrases in many tongues. 

1882.—“ If the licence (of the Hong mer- 
chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and exti^rdinary pecuniary 
advantages: but on the other hand it 
subjected them to * calls’ or *squeeses' 
for contributions to public works, . . . for 
the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
‘Yangtse Keang’ or the ‘Yellow River.”' 
— The Fankuiu at Canton^ p. 86. 

STATION, s. A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquiaL 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English oihcials of a district, 
or the oflicers of a garrison (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate 
society of such a place. 

I [1882.— “The nobles and gentlemen are 
I frequently invited to witness a ‘Station 
i ball.’ , . ,**—Mrs, Mett Hassan Ali^ Obser- 
vaiions, i. 196.] 

1866.— 

“ And if I told how much I ate at one 
Mofussil station, 

I’m sura ’twould cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation.” 

Trevelyan^ The Dawk BungaJUno, in 
I Fraser t Izxiii. p. 391. 

I „ “ Who asked the Station to dinner, 

I and allowed only one glass of Simkln to 
I each guest.”— Z m. 231. 

STEVSDOBE, s. One employed 
to stow the car^ of a ship and to 
unload it. The verb esUvar Piat. 
stipare] is used both in Sp. and Port, 
in the sense of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to pack close, as to press 
wool, EsHvaaor in the sense of a 
wool-packer only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has heii 
used in every sense of eriuxir. See 
Skeat^ 8.V. 

8T10K-INSB0T, 6. The natam 

commonly applied to certain OSN 
thopterous insects, of the fainily< 
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Pkamidae^ which have the stroiigest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1754. — **The other remarkable animal 
which I met with at Cuddalore was the 
aaiamtad Stalk, of which there are differ- 
ent kinds. Some appear like dried straws 
tied together, others like grass. . . .**— 
/ms, 20. 

18d0.—<< The Stick-insect. —The Phas- 
midae or speotres . . . present as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 

. . .” — Tennmtj Ceyloriy i. 252. 

[STIGUAG, s. Lac encrusted on 
sticks, which in this form is collected 
in the jungles of Central India. 

[1880. — “Where, however, there is a 
regular trade in stick-lac, the propagation 
of the insect is systematically carried on by 
those who wish for a certain and abundant 
crop.” — Ball^ Jungle Life, 808.] 

^ STINK-WOOD, s. Foetidia Mauri- 
tiomay Lam., a inyrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bois pmnt. 

the Carnival in Qoa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons .” — Birdwood (MS.). 

STBIDHANA, STBEEDHANA, 

8. Skt. stri-dhanaj ‘ women’s property.’ 

A term of Hindu Law, applied to 
certain property l>elonging to a woman, 
which follows a law of succession 
different from that which regulates 
other property. The term is first 
to be found in the works of Jones 
and Colebrooke (1790-1800), but has 
recently been introduced into European 
scientinc treatises. [See Mayne, Hindu 
Low, 541 segg."] 

1876. — “The settled property of a mar- 
ried woman ... is well known to the 
Hindoos under the name of itridhan.**— 
Maine^ JSarlg JntdiitiiotUf 821. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

suAkin, n.p. This name, and the 
rmelancholy victories in its vicinity, are 
too famili^ now to need explanation. 
Arab. Bawdkm, 

Oe IW.— “This very day we arrived at 
the islimd of Sawikin. It is about 6 miles 
Atom the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor conn, nor trees. Water is 
brooglit Hi boats, and there are oisteme to 
eoSeet min water. . . BahttOf H. 

161 -A 


1526. — “The Presto continued speakiiig 
with our people, and said to Don Rodrigo 
that he would have great pleasure and com- 
plete contentment, it he saw a fort of ours 
erected in Macuha, or in Cnammm, or in 
Cbrrea, iii. 42; [see Balbogumrgue, 
Comm, ii. 229]. 

[o. 1590.-—“ . . . thence it (the sea) washes 
both Persia and £thio]na where are Dahlak 
and Snakin, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Om5n and the Persian Sea.*’— -Ain, ed. 
Jarrettf ii. 121.] 

SUGBXB-BUGKEB, n.p. A name 
often given in N. India to Upper Sind, 
from two neighbouring places, viz., 
the town of SiWiar on right bank 
of the Indus, and the island fortress of 
Bdkkar or Bhakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Roree-Bucker^ from 
Rohrty a town opposite Bakkar, on the 
left bank, the name of which is 
probably a relic of the ancient town 
of Ardr or A tor, though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. [See McCrindle^ In- 
vasion of India^ 352 sogg,} 

c. 1333.— “1 passed 5 days at L&barl . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to BakAr. They 
thus call a fine town through which flows a 
canal derived from the nver Sind .*' — Ihn 
Batutaj iii. 114-115. 

1521. —Shah Beg “then took his de- 
parture for Bhakkar, and after several days* 
marching arrived at the plain surrounding 
Sakhar.^'—?ter AAdH Ndma, in Elliott i. 311. 

1554.— “After a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days* journey, 
at Siuwan [^toan), and then, passing by 
Patcura and Darilja, we entered the foitress 
of Bakr.**— Ali, p. 136. 

[o. 1590. — “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) u a 
notable fortress ; in ancient chronicles it is 
called Mamsdrab.'*— A iti, ed. JarrHtt ii. 327.] 

1616. — “ Buckor, the Ghiefe Citie, is 
called Buckor Succor.’*— Terry, [ed. 1777, 
p.75]. 

1753.— “Vient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 
il est dcrit dans la Qdographie Turque, PoImA, 
ville situde but une oolline, entre deux bras 
de rind^ qui en font une lie ... la 
gdograpbie . . . ajoute que Louhri (*.e. Rori) 
est une autre viUe ritude vis-k-vis de oette 
tie du c5td meridional, et que SHkar, autre- 
ment Bukor. est eu m5me position du obtd 
septentrional."— p. 87. 

8UGKET,8. OMEngUdb Wrig^ 
explains the word as "dried sweei^ 
meats or sagar-plums.* Does it not 
in the quotatioiis rather mean 
iugar? {Pslmer (Folk S7B) 

save that the origuisl meaning^ wss s 
*dice of mebn or gcmrd.* ItsL 
*a kind of meat made oi PumpioiuKnr 
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zucea^ gourd 
or pumpkin,’ w&ich is a shortened 
form of cue^wso, a corruption of Lat. 
cucnrbito (JXez). This is perhaps the 
same word which appears in the quota- 
tion from Linschoten below, where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr mkata^ ‘slightly dried, 
desiccated,’ and Sir H. Yule suggests 
a corruption of H. mnth^ ‘dried ginger.’] 

[1537. — . . . packed in a fraile^ two little 
barrels of suokat. . . — LetUrg and Papers 

^the Rdgn of Henry VIII. xii. pt. i. 451.] 
1584.--<** White Bucket from Zindi" (i.«. 
Sind) **Cambaia, and China. '*—/iarr64, in 
HaJcl. ii. 412. 

[1598, — “Ginger by the Arabians, Persians 
and l^rkes is cculed Qengibil (see OINGEB), 
in Gusurate, Decan, and Bengala, when it is 
fresh and green Adrao, and when dried 
sukte.”-— Hak. Soo. ii. 79.] 
c. 1620-30.- 

“ For this, 

This Candy wine, three merchants were 
undone ; 

These Buckets brake aa many more.’* 

Beaum. and FUtch.^ The LUUe 
French Lawyer ^ i. 1. 

suoiAt, sackcloth, &C., s. 

Pers. BoJMlody saklatin^ mklCi- 

(tin, applied to certain woollen stuffs, 
and particularly now to Europan 
himdcloth. It is sometimes defined 
as scarlet broad cloth ; but though this 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. [Scarlet was 
the name of a material long before it 
denoted a colour. In the Liberate 
Roll of 14 Hen. III. (1S30, quoted in 
N. db Q. 8 ser. i. 129) we r^d of 
sanguine scarlet^ brown, red, white and 
scarlet coloris de Afar6ie.l It has, how- 
ever, been supposed that our word 
searUt comes irom some form of the 
present word (see Skeat, s.v. Scarlet).* 
Rut the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form saJpirldt must not be 
trusted to. It is a* modem form, 
probably taken from the European 
word, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish iskerkU is merely borrowed 
from the Ital. scarlatto]. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form suda- 


* Here is aa inatuice In which scarlet is used 

foe *searlst broadcloth* : 


a 1S6S.— ** . . . they laid them out. partly in 
due OqUoh Oloth . . , partly in Silken StnflS 

•tmked with Gold and SUyertto make Veets and 

Jtomicr, BT. 4Si (ed. OmUaMr, \m 


taun^ a term which has been the sul^ect 
of controversy both as to etymoloffy 
and to exact meaning (see Marco Pm^ 
Bk. i. ch. 68, nofes). Among the con- 
jectures as to etymology are a deri- 
vation from Ar. saM. ‘polishing^ 
(see SICLEEGtJB) ; from Sicily (Ar. 
SiiHliya ) ; and from the Lat. cyclas^ 
cycladcU/us. In the Arabic Vbcahulida 
of the 13th century (Florence, 1871), 
siklatun is translated by cidas. The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modem meaning of 
saJtaUdt^ was that saJbldtiin was 
probably a light woollen* texture. 
But Dozy and De Jong give it as 
I itoffe de sole, brochee <Tor, and the 
I passage from Edrisi supports this un- 
I doubtedly. To \he north of India 
the name sukldt is given to a stuff 
imported from the borders of China. 

1040.— ** The robes were then brought, 
consisting of valuable frocks of BaUAtda 
of various colours. . . — BaHtakiy in SlltoL 

ii. 148. 

c. 1150 --’*Almeria(Afmarl(^wa8aMQBnl- 
man city at the time of the Moravidae. It 
was then a place of great industry, and 
reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robee, 
brocades, the stuffs known as SakUltda 
hfahdnl . . . and various other sUk times." 
—Edrui (Joubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220. — " Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaij&n. . . . They make there the 
Huffs called 'atUihl (see TABBY), BikUltfln, 
KhUdbii fine satins and other textures 
which are exported everywhere.” — Fdfedf, 
in Barbier de Meynardy i. 133. 
c. 1370?— 

His heer, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to bis girdel raughte adoun 
Hise shoos of Oordewane, 

Of Brugges were his hosen broun 
His Robe was of ByklatooA 
That coste many a Jane." 

Ckaveer^ Sir Tkopas, 4 {Fuminal, 
Ellesmere Text). 

c. 1590.- 

•* Bnkl&t-t-iSdmi e Farangi o PurtagOB " 
(Broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). ^ . .—Ala (orig.) i. lIO. Blooh- 
mann renders * Scarlet Broadcloth' (see 
above). [The same word, eiMlfl, is used 
later on of 'woollen stuffs* made in 
Kashmir {JamU, Afa, ii. 356).] 
1673.-'<Ae/aAaim is alr^ full of 
London Cloath, or Sahkdoatil londre, as 
they call iti"— FVyir, 224. 

„ “ His Hose of Loudon Baclpdalk. 

of any Cokinr.**— Asd. 89L 
[1840.--“. . . his simple dross d Book* 
lui and flat blaek wooUsn cap. . . «**<— 
Uoyd, Gerard, Harr. 1, 167.] ‘ 
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1864.— ‘^Usi oi CbinM articles brought 
to IiMlia. . . , SnUati a kind of camlet made 
of cam^*8 hair.' — CVaamgAom*! Ledak^ 242. 

1862.— ** In this eeaeon travellen weer 
pnnents of ehecp-skin with daeves, the 
iecOT side inwards, and the exterior corered 
with Booklat, or blanket."— IPrade 
Beportf 57. 

., **Broadoloth (Europe), ('Bnklat,' 
* Mahoot /W. App. p. ooxxx. 

SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock, 
the standing dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former days. The bird was caught 
ill the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dressed. 

[o. 1848.— ** * Bnddan death' means a 
young chicken about a month old, caught, 
killed, and grilled at the shortest notice." — 
Bfrmca$tU, Voyage to Chxna^ i. 193 .] 

8UDDEB, adj., but used as s. 
Literally ‘ chief,* being Ar. sorfr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in the example quoted below, l^e 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal applications are the 
following : 

a. Bndder Board. This is the 
‘Board of Revenue,* of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
is a Board of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called ‘ Sndder Board * there. 

b. Sadder Court, ‘Sudder Ad- 
awlut Uadr 'addlat). This was till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W. P., the 
chief court of appeal from the ICoftiBsil 
or District Courts, the Jud^s being 
members of the Bengal Civil Service. 
In the year named the Calcutta Sudder 
Court was amalmmated with the 
Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had been administered by English 
Barrister- Judges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
Jf.W.P. 

0. Suddor Ameon, i.e. chief Ameen 

S .V.). This was the designation of 
e second class of native Judge in 
the cdunfication which was super- 
seded in Bengal hy Act XYI. of 1868| 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 186& and 
in Madias by Act III. of 187A Under 
that system the highest rank of native 


J udge was Pxiiieipal Sadder Aaeeii { 
the 8nd rank, Boddar AttMn; the 
3rd, Hoonsiir. In the new dusiftGa- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the 1st, 8nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsiffs (see MOONBIFV) of 4 
grades ; inBomray, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class in 3 gradei^ and 2ad 
class in 4 grades ; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades, and 
Munsiffs in 4 grades. 

d. Sndder Station. The chief 
station of a district, viz. that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

o. 1840.-** The 8adr^tJUb» (* Chief of 
the Word ') i.e. the ‘KaiU-aZ-iTw^ (* Judge 
of Judges ') (CAZEE) . • . possesses ten 
townships, producing a revenue of about 
60,000 tankas. He is also called Eadr-af- 
hlaM'*---SkiKahvdtBn JOtmiAR, in'fiTofwsf 
Exti. xiii. 185. 

BUFEENA, B. Hind, adfina. This 
is the native corr. of cuhmena. It is 
shaped, but not much distorted, by 
the existence in Hind, of the Ar. word 
mfina for ‘a blank-book, a note-book.’ 

BUOAB, B. This familiar word is 
of Skt. origin. Sarhara originally 
signifies ‘grit or gravel,* thence crys- 
tallised sugar, and through a Prakrit 
form sakkara gave the Pers. thakkary 
the Greek oiaxap and cdKxapor^ and the 
late Latin saccharum. The Ar. is 
isukkary or with the article (u-oukkar^ 
and it is probable that our modem 
forms, It. zucckcro and suechcro, Fr. 
suers, Germ. Zwker^ Eng. supar, came 
as well as the Sp. osumr, and Port, 
(issucar, from the Arabic direct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. The 
Russian is nkhar; Polish Tnukicr; 
Hung, zukiwr. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product was 
and vague, and it was by the Arabs 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced intx> Sicily, and 

Andalusia. It is jpossTbfe indeed, and 
not improbable, tnat palm-sugar (see 
JAOGEBY) is a much older jAroduot 
than that of the cane. [Thii is dis- 
puted by Watt (Eeon, Diet. vi. pt i 
p. 31X who is inclined to fix the notue 
of the cane in E. India.] The ori^iud 
habitat of the cane is not known i 
there is only a sli^t and doabtltit 
statement eff Loureiro, who, in sipsafe 
ing of Coehin-Ohiiiai usss the 
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et colitib,” which may imply 
ItaedlaMkliaeinawild state, aa well as 
imder ocdtivaticm, in that coantry. 

De Candolle assi^ its earliest pro- 
duetiion to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Ben^ 

Though, as we have said, the know- 
ledge iraich the ancients had of sugar 
was very din^ we are disnosed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later writers, that the original 
Mcchanm of Greek and Roman writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
1 ) 003 , and used in medieval medicine 
under the name tahasheer (q«v.) 

(where see a quotation from Boyle, 
taking the same view). It is just 
poBsilfie that Pliny in the passage 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
two different things, but we see no 
sufficient evidence even of this. In 
White’s Latin Diet, we read that by 
the word saccharon is meant (not augnr 
but) ‘*a sweet juice distilling from the 
joints of the baanboo.” This is non- 

juice I ^ iiouey which itolidifies in India, 

distilled from the joints of the bam- and in Arabia Felix : and is found nnon 


syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the caroh-tree. 

Su§nr does not seem to have been 
in eany Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention dii^i or * stone- 
honey’ as a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsu^ 
(627-650) a man was sent to Gangetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-matnng ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, OMni 
(Oheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kin^ of common sugar ; Muri 
(Miqree) or Emtian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is c^ed i^nd, 

c. A.D. 60.— 

QuSque ferens rapidum diviso guigite 
foniem 

Vastis Indus aquia mirtum non sentit 
Hydospen : 

Quique bibunt tenera dulcis ab amndlne 
succos. . . Lucan^ iii. 2S5* 

„ “ Aiunt inveniri apud Indoe mel 

in arundinum foJiis, ^uod aut nos iUiiie 
cusli, aut ipsius arundinis humor duleis ot 
pinguis p^nat.’* — Seneca, Bfiat. Ixxxiv* 

c. A,D. 65. — “ It is called S'dicxapor, and 


ion 

boo ; nor is the substance taheuhir at | 
all sweet. On the contrary it is 
edighily bitter and physicky in taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It Ls 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have been called "honey” (see Dios- 
corides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of bamiboo-s^igar app^rs to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. [The 
same view is taken lu the Encycl, iBrU. 
9th ed. xxii. 625, quoting Not. et Extr., 
XXV. 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of ffdtexofop seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
tUs book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetnes^ and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in eeveral of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continuea down to 
the MiddUie Ages, at least In its appli- 
cation to uncrystiaUised products of the 
Sfluar^^ane, and analogous substances. 
Xn tta qpolatioa from Pq|olotti we 
aiqjisrehena that hla three kinds of 
honey indki^ honey, trade, and a 


and in Arabia Felix ; and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water ana drunk, it is good for the 
i>elly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladder and kidneys.**-^ Dioset/rida, Mat. 
Med. ii. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70.— **8accharon et Arabia fe^ 
sed laudatius India. Est autem mel in 
harundinibus collectum, oummium mode 
candidum, dentibus fragile, amplissimum 
nucis abellanae magnitudine, ad medioinae 
tantum usum.’* — P/ta Hist. Nat. xii. 8. 

c. 170 . — ** But aU these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But oxymelt 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgative. . . . Not undeservedly, 

I think, that saeoharum may alao be 
counted among thii^ of this quality. . . 

— Go/ra, Mfikodns Medendi, viii. 

c. 686. — " lu Indicia atagnia naaci amn- 
dines calamique dicuntur, ex quorum 
radidbuB expressum auavissunum soeeum 
bibont. Ynde et Varro ait : 
ludica non magno in arbore creent amndo ; 
Illius et lentis premitur radidbuB humor, 
Dulda qui nequeant suoco oonoedere meua.'* 
Itidori Hiaalensis Origismmg 
lib. xvii. cap. m 

o. 1220.—*" Sunt iosuper in Tern (Baceta) 
eanameltae de quibua lucUhaim «i oomm^ 
stone eliquatur.” — /oeeSt ViHnoeH BisL 
JKsrosolym, oap. Ixxxv. 

1888.— "Baogala eet one proveope ras 
midi. * . . n font giant metShandie, pst fi 
ont eapi e galanga egingiber e aaccaioei 
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e. 560.- “ nSrt » 

^ U«9 ero^MXw dHlM^ 5ir« 
rr^Kof Xt' MftrapUoMf ir«0aXV 
SoX^ftr^v rir 2d/yuur)|pal rbw KaX^Dt, 
icai ix^ptbMORTO'Bia^povt VAXfct r^f AaX- 
PirpkffTog.f De Tkema- 

tiJInu^ ii Thdma xi. 

c. 1075 (written o. 1130).—“ . . . of icel 
xatfeXtfvret Il^/io'at re ica2 XofMUCffPobt airol 
Kbpioi nepo’(5ot 7 C 76 i'aa’i O'ovXrdpor 
T^i* XTpaYYoidviba * ifRopiduavret, tfirep 
irap' a^Oif Boo’tXei/t iraf ira»ro* 
KfArwp,'* — Nicephorus BryenniuSt Com- 
^nerUf i. 0. 

c. 1124. — “De diritiia Soldaiii mira re- 
fonint, et de incog^ltla apeciebus qtias in 
oriente viderunt. Boldaaiie dicitur quasi 
solvLS domintts, quia cunctia praeest Orientis 
principibua.” — Orderic}ia ViUifiSf Hist, 
JScefes. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of Le Prevostf 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165. — “Both parties faithfully adhered 
to this arrangement, until it was interrupted 
bv the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Bhah, who governs all Persia and holds 
supreme power over 45 of its Kings. This 
prince is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Fara- 
al-Khabir (supreme commander of Persia)." 
— JR. BsKjarmuy in WrtgfUf 105-106. 

c. 1200.— “ Endementres one ces choses 
coroient einsi en Antioche, li message qui 
par Auasiens estoient aI6 an sondan de 
Perse por demander aide s’en retoumoient." 
— Otnllanme df Tyr^ Old Fr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. — “ Fit quaint il furont IX venus, 
adono Bondocdaire qe soldan ostoit de 
Babelouie vent en Armonie con grande 
host, et fait grand domajes por la contr4e." 
’—Marco PolOy Oeog. Text, ch. xiii. 

1807. — “Post quam vero Turchi occn- 
paverunt terrii illft et habitaveprOt ibidem, 
«leger(lt dominO super eos, e^<^nlum vocave- 
runt Soldd quod idem est qqyod rex in idio- 
mate Latinortt .” — Haitoni Armrni dt Tar- 
(aria Libert cap. xiii. in Noeus Orbis. 

1309. — “En ioelle grant paour de mort 
oh nous estiens, vindrent a nous jusques 
X treize ou quatorze dou consoil dou sondan, 
trap richement appareill4 de dras d'or et 
de soie, ot nous firont demander (par un 
frere de TOspitol qui savoit sarrazinois), de 
par le sonoan, se nous vorriens estro 
aelivre, et nous deimes que oil, et ce pooient 
il bien savoir ." — jQtnvilfey Credo, Joinville 
often has oondano, and sometimes saudano. 

1496. — “ Em este Ingar e ilha a oue 
obamAo Bfonoobiquy estava hum sennor 
a qne elles chamavam Cobjtam que era 
oomo visorrey. ' — JRofnro doY,da (7ama, 26. 

0.1586.- 

*** Now Tamborlaine the mighty Soldaa 
comes, 

And leads with him the great Arabian 
King." 

« Mcarlcm^ Tawb, the Oreaty iv. 3, 



11596.— “. . . thisselmiter 

That slew the Boidiv and a Pendan prince 

That won three flehis of Bnltaa Scdymaii*" 
Mer^wt qf Feittbe^ IL i. 26.] 

SUMATRA. 

a. n.p. This name has been applied 
to the great island since about A.D. 
1400. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
principalities u^n the north coast of 
the island, whicn seems to have origin- 
ated in the 13th century. The seat of 
this principality, a town called Shmu- 
dra, was certainly not far from PaBe!* 
the Pacem of the early Portuguese 
writer.^, the Paasir of some modem 
charts, and probably 1^ near the 
inner- end of the .Bay of l!^lo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo^ 2nd e<L ^ 
276 $eqq.). This view is corrobofe||ii 
by a letter from C. W. J. Wenniler 
(bijdragm tot de ToaULand-m VoUten-^ 
kundf van Mederlandseh Indie, ser. iv. 
voL 6. (1BR2), p. 298) from which we 
learn that in 1881 an official of Nether- 
lands India, who was visiting Phsei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of tbe river (Tve presume the 
river which is shown in maps as 
entering the Bay of Telo Samawe near 
Pasei) came upon a kampong, or village, 
called Samudra. We cannot doubt 
that this is an indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

The first mention of the name is 
proliably to be recognised in Samanb 
the name given in the text of Marco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoi^ 
^hich last seems to correspond with 
Pedir. This must have been tne position 
of Samudra, and it is probable that d 
has disappeared accidentally frmn 
Polo’s Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was the Skt. Samudra, the ^ sea.’ [Sm 
MiaceUaneoHs Pafera reUUina to Inibh 
China, 2nd ser. ii. 50 ; Leyden, Malay 
Annals, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was flourishing at DwXia Samudis 
in S. India (see DOOR SUIIXITHBX 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese ann^ 
which mention, among the Indien 
kingdoms which were {wevailed on to 
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iend tribute to Eublai ElUill« thftt Of 
SmMiMa. The chief of thie State is 
called in the Chinese record Tu-hem^ 
pa4» {FanUhierf Mare Poi^ 006)^ which 
eeeme to exactly rraresent the Malay 
words Tnaii-Phe«| *Lord Ruler.’ 

We learn next from Ibn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit (about the 
middle of the 14th century) the State 
of as he calls i^ had become 

important and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
the whole of the great 'island just as 
Aatnerthad been applied to the same 
island some centunes earlier, from 
Ldmln% which was then the State and 
port habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see that the name was so 
^^ied early in the following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
amarently c. 1420-30, and who calls 
the islana Shamuthera. Fra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Oon^ in his famous World-Map, calls 
the iuand leola Siamotra or Tapibane. 
The confusion with Ta/pitibam lasted 
hw 

When the Portuguese first reached 
those r^ons Pedir was the leading 
State upon the coast, and certainly no 
State munon as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist Whether the 
eUy continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. The Ain, quoted below, refers 
to the “ port of Sumatra.” but this may 
have been based on old information. 
Yalentiin seenoto to recognise the exist- 
ence or a place callra 8am/udra or 
SametdarOf though it is not entered in 
Ids map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished under the great lung 
of Afhln, Iskandar Muds, and died in 
168D, bore the name of Shamsuddin 
Shamatrfia^ which seems to point to 
a place called Sbamatra as his birth- 
place# And a distinct mention of the 
Idandof Samatra*’as named from ’’a 
city of this northem part” occurs in 
the mMlimnt "Voyage which Juan 
Serano made when he fled from 
Malacca” in 1512^ published 1^ Lord 
Stanley of AUkoeliy at the end of his 
ttansmion of Bar oosa. This man, on 
Mving Pedir and going down the 
eoas^sayss ^ I drew towiids the south 
and south-eait direction, and reached 
to another eountiy and city which is 
esiled8aiiiatia,”and so OP. Nowthis 
todicaty the pooition in which the city 


Of Somatni mm mUy hare beeib ^ 
it continued to exist But, thou|^ this 
Msge is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unleas, indeed, the 
plunder was the other way ; for there 
IB reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. 

There i£^ however, a like intimation 
in a curious letter respiting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1616, by a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the same probably 
who published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at lisbon, in 1602) and 
who diows an extremely accurate con- 
ceptdon of Indian geography. He says : 
"The mutest iriand is that called by 
Marco rolo the Venetian Java Minor, 
and at present it is called Sumotra 
from a port of the said island” (see in 
De ChihemaitSf Viagg, IUU» 391). 

It is probable that before the Poitu- 

f iiese epoch the adjoining States of 
asei and Sumatra had become united. 
Mr. O. Phillips, of the Consular Service 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of the present writers, when en- 
sured on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
tmmese chart showing tne northem 
coast of the island, and this riiowed 
the town of Sumatra {SamanUda), It 
seemed to be placed in the Gulf of 
Fasei, and very near where Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account "of about a.d. 1413” accom- 
panied the map. This was funda- 
mentally the same as that quoted 
below from Groeneveldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river called 
Te^’-rnanghin (qu. Telu-Samawe K A 
curious passage also will be found 
below, extracted by the late M. 
Pauthier from the great Chinese 
Imperial Chograpky^ which alludes to 
the disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown 
upon the derivation of the name, 
gmn to the island by foreignen^ from 
that of the kingdom of whim we have 
been speaking Taee the letter quoted 
above xrom the BUdragm). 

1206.--" 8o you miiit kiu>w that idien yon 
leave the Kingdom ol Basna (Pscum) you 
oome to another Kingdom oalied flawara 
on the iMiie IilstiA*'--Jfaive Pekt Bfc. tit 
oh. 10. 

and beymii that JXifhaai^lB, irl®^ 
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Ml^ i TL 

a 1828.— In thia Mne iaknd, towMrdi 
the aoutbs la another Kingdom fay name 
SmiMlltrh. in which ie a aingolar generation 
of people. —-{MSona, in OMnvy^ be., i. 277. 

c. 1848.—**. . . after a rovage of 25 daja 
we arrired at the ieland of J&wa” (i.e. the 
data Minor of Maroo Polo, or Sumatra). 
**. • . We thus made our entrance Into 
the oaj^tal; that is to eay into the city of 
Sninailm. It la laige and handeome, and 
la enoompaaeed with a wall and towers of 
timbmr.* — i5a BoMa^ iv. 228«230. 

1416. — ** SuifaTRA [Sa>men-ta-la]. This 
country ia situated on the great road of 
western trade. When a ship leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
oalled Ta-fu-maa; and anchoring here and 
gmng south-east for about 10 Ti (3 miles) 
one arrives ac the said place. 

'*This countnr has no walled city. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tiniuiUy founder there. . . ."—Chinese work, 
quoted by Onteneitetdt^ p. 85. 

o. 1430.— ** He after4rards went to a fine 
city of the island Taprobana, which island 
is oalled by the natives Beiamnthara."— 
Cbaif, in IwHa ta XVth, Cent.^ 9. 

1469.— **Iaola SUunotra."— /Vw Mauro, 
1498.—** . . . Camatarm is of the Chris- 
tians; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind."— /tofriro, 1(%. 

1510. — ** Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Snmatm to a city called 
Fider.'*— FaitAsma, 228. 

1522. — '*. • • We left the island of Timor, 
and entered upon the great sea called Lent 
Chidol, and tsking a west-south-west course, 
we left to the rignt and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the island of Zomatxm, 
anciently called Taprobana ; also Pegu, 
Bengala, Urizsa, Chelim (see KLIHO) where 
are the Malabars, subjects of the King of 
Vnnlllgn.* — Hak. Soc. 159. 
1572.- 

** Hisem, que desta terra, oo* as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A noble iUia Bamalra, que jd d’antes 
Juntas ambas a gente antigua vio ; 
Chertoneso fol dita, e das prestautes 
Veas d'ouro, que a terra produsio, 

Anrea pot epimdto Ihe ajuntaram 
Aigons que fosse Ophir imaginardm.” 

CiemAsf, x. 124. 

By Burton : 


** From this Peninsula^ they aay, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and entering 


BilBiitm'fi noble island, wont to be 
iofaied to the Main as seen bv men of yore. 
^>ras€allhd Chersonese, ana such degree 
Itgained by earth that ^ded golden ore, 
Mliygaeeagoldett epitiiettotfegroaiid! 
flme no wimlaikcy Opkrherawaefw^ 


_e. Md lu Ant) iMA I 

tought from the harbor, town of 
from the tarrito^ of A^f n, goes by uo 
name of Simaira toMd (obtln aa bandar-l 
Bimatrii as mu^at-i Achln awoidand,, 
BlwtrUgoyand).**— Ain, Biockmemmf L 79* 
(qrig. i. 9^ [And see a reference to Lunri in 
Ala,e(t Jamff,iii.48.] 

1612.— ** It ie related that Baja Skaher- 
(aee 8ABVAU) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Baouidm 
wee a fine and flourishing land he to 
his warriors— which of you will take the 
Rajah of Samadrai" — S^ara Malam. in 
J. Ind. Arehip, v. 316. 

o. **.—** Bon-men-t’nla est situde au sad- 
ouest de (la Cochin dtne) . . . 

jusqu'h la fiu du r%ne de Tckinif-Uoii (in 
1425), ce roi ne eessa d’envoyer son tri^t 
h la oour. Pendant lee anodes wendU (1573- 
1615) oe royaume se partagea en deux, d«mt 
le nouveau se nomma A-teki. . . . Far la 
suite dh n*en eniendit plus parler ." — Ghrande 
ImptrvaXe^ quoted by PautkieTf MarO 


SUMATBA, 8. Sudden squallfl* 
precisely such as are describcKl by 
Lockyer and the others below, and 
which are common in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 

1616.—**. . . it befel that the galhot of 
Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Dha 
Grande of Malana (*), where be bad come 
to anchor, when a Bamatra arose that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved."— Bhearro, 
Decadoy 626. 

1711. — ** Frequent squalls . . . these are 
often aooompamed with Thunder and I^ht- 
ning, and continue very fierce for mlf 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailoie 
call them BnmalMM, because Hiey always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island."— Xocifcprr, 56. 

1726. — '*At Malacca the streighta are 
not above 4 lieagnes broad; for though 
the opposite shore on Bninntm is very hm, 
yet it may easily be seen on a dear Day, 
which ia the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-jMnd, except it ie 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind^hiob seldom 
come without lightning. Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour."— A. Heuaufm, 11. 7^ 
[ed. I74fl. 

1848.— **8uiiiiiArM, or sqUBlls from the 
8. Westward, are often experienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon. . . . Bmilitns geuerslly 
come oB the land during the flnt paii of 
I the night, and are somethnee endden and 
leevere, acoompenied with loud tbOndetw 
I ligbt&g, and laiiL''— ad* IMb 
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(VUII^AO. V. This is properly the 
imp. of the H. verb ‘ to cause 

to Know, warn, correct,* usually with 
the impbcation of physical coercion. 
Other examples of a similar formation 
will be found under PUCKEBOW. 

[1826. — **. . . in this cose thev apply 
themselves to sunijao, the defendant.^' — 
JPmidiemjiy Hart, ed. 1873, ii. 170.] 

[BUMPITAN,s. The Malay blow- 
ing-tube, by means of which arrows, 
often poisoned, are discharged. The 
weapon is discussed under 8ABBA- 
TANE. The word is Malay sumjntanf 
properly ‘a narrow thing,’ from sumjnt, 
* narrow, strait.’ There is an elal)orate 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
*LingRothj Natives of Sarawak and Br, 
N "Borneo^ ii. 184 sfqq. Also see Scotty 
Malayan frords, 104 seqq. 

^|c^^ l630. — Sempltans.** See under 

[1841.— ** In advancing, the siunpitan is 
carried at the mouth and elevated, and they 
will discharge at least five arrows to one 
compared with a musket.** — tirnohe^ in 
NarrtUive of Events in Borneo and Celdas. 
i. 261. 

[1888. — “Their (the Samnngs') weapon is 
the aimipita&, a blow.gim, from which 
poisoned arrows are expelled .** — Mist Bird, 
The Oolden Chersonese^ lo.] 

BUNDA, n.p. The western and 
most mountainous part of the island 
of Java, in which a language different 
from the pro^r Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the I6th century, Java and 
Bunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands ; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the I6th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
indudij^ that of Fra Mauro (1459X 
diow a like separation between 
England and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The iTutcn call them Sundanese 
(Soendanezen). The Sunda country 
18 considered to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to Gheribon, t.s. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
in the SuBoa countiy, and hdd its 
ground longer than in ** Java,” a name 
which proper Javanese restrict to 


their own part of the idand. From 
this country the sea between Sumatra 
and Java, got from Europeans the name 
of the Straits of Sunda. Qeomphers 
have also called the great diain of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor *^the 
Sunda Islands.” 

[Mr. Whiteway adds : There waa 
another Sunda hear Goa, but above 
tlie Ghiits, uliere an offspring of the 
Vijayauagaia family nued. It was 
founded at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, and in the 18tli the Portuguese 
had much to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan absorbed it, and the ruler 
became a P()rtuguc\se pensioner.”] 

1516. — “ And having passed Samatara 
towards Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and it 
has a king over it, who they say desires to 
serve the King of Portugal. They shto 
thence many slaves to C^hina." — Barbosa^ 196. 

1526.— “Duarte Coelho in a ship, along 
with the gnleot and a foist, went into the 
port of ^nda, which is at the end of the 
island of i^'^umatra, on a separate Targe island, 
in which grows a great quantity of excellent 
pepper, and of which there is a great traffic 
from this port to China, this being in fact 
the most im^iortant merchandize exported 
thence. The country is very abundant in 
provisions, and rich in groves of trees, and 
lias excellent water, and is peopled with 
Moors who have a Moorish king over them.'* 
— Correa, iii. 92. 

1553. —“ Of the land of Jalia we make two 
islands, one before the other, lying west and 
east as if both on one parallel. . . . But the 
Jaos themselves do not lockon two islands 
of Jaoa, but one only, of the length that 
has hesn stated . . . atout a third ui length 
or this island towards the west constitutes 
Sunda, of which we have now to speak. 
The natives of that part consider their 
country to be an island divided from JaUa 
by a river, little known to our navigators, 
called by them Chiamo or Chenano, whi^ 
cuts off right from the sea,* all that third 
part of the land in such a way that when 
these natives define the limits of Jatia they 
say that on the west it is bounded by the 
Island of Sunda, and separated from it by 
this river Chiamo, and on the east by the 
island of Bale, and that on the north they 
have the island of Madura, and on the eoatn 
the^unexplored sea. . . Ac. — Barros^ IT* 

1554. — “The information we have of this 
port of Calapa, which is the same as ffuinda, 
and of another port called Bortto, these two 
being 16 lesgues one from the other, and 

* “ . . . ham tio . . . qu« eorta do mar todo 
aqaelle ter^o de tens.** ... We are not q^te 
sufe how to translate. GrswfUid renders; ^*Tlifs 
(river) intersects the whole istand Aomssa to ssa,** 
which seemevenr free. Bittltistnie,ae wenave 
ssid, that several old maps show Java gad ftada 
thus divided frms isa to isa 
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bolb under one King, ii to tbe' effeot tbet ' 
the numW of pepper one veer with another 
will be nx thousand quintals,* that is to 
mjt u thousand in one vear, and z thousand 
the next year; also that it is very good 
pepper, as good as that of Malauar, and 
it IS purchased with cloths of Camnaya, 
Bengalla, and ChoromandQl.*'--^. Nuruz^ \ 
in Sthtidtoa^ 42. ! 

* 1666. — ** Sondh} vn Isola de* Mori appresso 
la oosta della Giara.” • Ct», Fedtnci^ in I 
itaeivstb, iii. 891v. 
o. 1670.— 

Os Snndu e Malaios con pimenta, 

Con niassa, e noz ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa e droga Cambaia a opulenta, 

Ifi com cravo os longinquoa Malugueze*!." 

Ant, dedc Ahrev^ De. de Malatu. 
1598. — linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a place 
in Java 

. there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweene Sumaira and laita, called the 
steaight of Sunda, of a plaqe so called, 
Iving not far from thence within the lie of 
joua, . . . The principall hauen in the Hand 
is Bnnda Calapa,t whereof the straight 
beareth the name ; in this place of Stida 
there is much Pepper.'*— p. 34. 

BUNDBBBUNDS, n.p. The well- 
Imown name of the tract of intersecting 
creeks and cliannels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which constitutes that 
part of the Ganges Delta nearest tbe 
sea. The limits of the re^cm so-called 
are the mouth of the H(M>gly on the 
west, and that of the Megiia (t.^. of the 
combined great Ganges and Brahma- 
putra) on the east, a width of a1)ont 
220 miles. The name appears not to 
have been traced in old native docu- 
ments of any kind, and hence its real 
form and etymolo^* remain uncertain. 
Stindara-vana, ^beautiful forest’; 
SundarUvana^ or -6an, ‘forest of the 
SundaH tree’; Chandra-ban, and 
C^handrorffand. ‘ moon-forest ’ or ‘moon- 
embankment ’ ; Chanda-bfianda^ the 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ; X 
Chandra dip-ban from a large zeiuindary 
called Chandra-dip in tbe Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of the 
Stinderbunds; these are all su^stions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true ethology, we doubt if it is 
to be sonmt in tundara or $undar%, 
[As to the derivation from the Sundari 
tree which is perhaps most usually 


* ApfNUCUtly 80,000 quintili ewnr (wc ywn. 
t Bunds KMSps wsB OiCMunest Jscstn, on the 
fits erwhkih thf DutSh ftmnded Bstsvis in 1010. 

t Ihew SM BMstioiMd in s copper tsblet in- 
•gjgta €f A.1X UM; MC SMimnmsm quoted 
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accepted^ Mr. Beveridge 
Ba^rganjy 2^ IB?, 32) remaribi that 
this tree is by no means common in 
many parts of the Bakarganj Sunder* 
bunds; he suggests that the word 
means M»eautiful wood’ and was 
TM)ssi1>1y given by the Brahmans.] 
The name has never (ei^cept in one 
< [notation below) been in Englicdi 
nioutlis, or in English popular ortho* 
grapliy, SoonderbundSy but ^vndeiiwniSy 
which implies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or chandrOt not 
sundarn. And going Ixick to what we 
conjecture may l>e an early occurrence 
of tbe name in tw'o Dutch writers, 
we find this confirmed. These two 
writers, it w'ill lie seen, lx>th speak of a 
famous Sandery, or SarUryy Forest in 
Lowei* Bengal, and we should be mote 
positive in our identification were it not 
that in Van der Broucke’s map (1660) 
wliich was published in Valentnn’a EatA 
Indies (1726) this' Sandery Forest is 
shown on the vxst side of tlie Hoogly 
R., in fact aliont due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
marked as Bamnderiy located near the 
exit into the Hoogly of what represents 
the oM Saraswati K., w^hich enters the 
fonner at Sankral, not far below the 
Botanical Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
below Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Blochmann to identify the Sanderi 
Bosch witlk the old Mahall Basandhari 
w'liich appears in the Ain as belonging 
to the Sirkar of Sullman&liad (Gladwin^ 
Aye£7iy ii, 207, orig. i. 407 ; JarrtUy ii. 
140 ; Blochm. in J.A.S.B, xlii. pt i. 
p. 232), and which formed one of the 
original “ xxiv. Pergimnas.” * Un* 
doubtedly this is the Basanderi of V. 
den Bioucke’s map ; but it seems 
possible that some confusion between 
BdLsanderi and Bosch Sandery (which 
would be Sandarbfin in the vernacular) 
may have led the map-maker to mis- 
place tlie latter. We should gather 
irom Schulz t that he paesed the 
Forest of Sandry about a Ihitch mile 
below Sankral, which he mentiotis. 
But his statement is so nearly ideaticSl 
with that in Valentijn that we appie^ 


* Baaandbzrl la alao mantioiiad bf Hi; JmiMt 
Giant OTSS) in bia View c/tSa RemMus qf 3fi^ 
aa the Paizunna of BdMmmndru; aua bgr A. 
Hamilton aa a plaoa on fho DamSoar, nroduelBg 
much 0)04 8ugar(PVlfcaipoH,p. 406; tl.4V 

It would Mam to bava baau tha pvasaoi Fwiiuuia 
of Balia, aoma IS or 14 milaa waAof tba wtbM 
partofOalOQtta, 

4 So oallad in iha Ganrufa MMa friMi we 
um; butiptlmDutcboriglaslleli6A>» l i e > 
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bend iktif bATe no mfomU value. 
Vale^n. in an earlier like 

Bernier, aescribes the Sunderbunda as 
the resort of the Arakan piiates, but 
does not give a name (p. 1€^). 

1601 . — ** We ffot under anil again ** (just 
alter meeting tne Arakan pirates) ** in the 
morning early, and went past the Foiett of 
Baiil^, so styled because (as has been 
credibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army was hindered by the strong 
rush ca the ebb and flood at this place, from 
advancing further, and therefore had to turn 
back to Macedonia .'* — Walter SckaU^ 1S5. 

o. 1666. — ** And thence it is " (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, Ac.) ** that at present 
there are seen in the mouth of the Ganges^ 
BO many fine Isles quite deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Beasts, 
and especially Tygers."— B€rRwr, E.T. 54 ; 
[ed. ConMU, 442}. 

1726.-^“ This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called hj the Moors, whether Hindostanders 
or Pemana, SuUhaan Itkender, and in their 
historianB iMkeuLder De/ukiernain^ was . • • 
they can diow yon the exact ^ace where 
King Porus held his court, ^e natives 
will prate much of this matter ; for example, 
that m front of the Sandxrib-Wood (Sanaerie 
Boaeh^ which we show in the mop, and 
whidi they caU properly after him Jdmderie) 
he was stopped by the great and rushing 
etraams."~ra/m<va, v. 179. 

1728. — **But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Bnnderbniid Wood till four in 
the evening, where they rowed backward 
and forwara for six days ; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died."— Petihoa of Sheik Mahmud Ameea and 
cthargp toGovr. of Ft. St. Geo., in WheUer. 
iii.41. 

1764. — On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in Boondarbiuid, a 
little before daybreak, Captain Rme arose 
and ordered the Maidoe to put pff with the 
Blldgnroir. . . ivofive Letter regarding 
Muner ef Captain John Rou hg a Native 
Crew* In Long, 369. This instance is an 
axoeption to the general remade made above 
that the Aiglish popular orthography has 
always been Sunder, and not Soonder^hunde, 

1786.— If the JeHnghy be navigable we 
shall soon be in Gtloutta ; if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Bnndar- 
lMllUk’'^Letter cd Sir W* Janet, in Life, ii. 
B8. 

4. **A portion of the BnsdarlraBdfi 

• . • I or the most part overflowed ^ the 
tide^ as Indicated py the original iundoo 
name of ObondicImBd, slgnifyiEig moands, 
or oflhntng of the mooii."Wssist Grant, 
to App^ fifth Rupert, pw 960. In a note 
Mr. QfaatnodBe|itlie diMrlvatkai toom **8oon. 
deiy wood/* and **8oo^er-biuii," *beantif^ 
wood,* and prooeedax **Bot we adhere to 
onr own emology mthor . . . above elL 
toe ridheet greatest psrt^ 


the Bunderhnndfl Is still eomprlied to 
anelent Zemindanv pergnunea of Ohmder 
deep, or Inner tofriiory." 

1799.-** Many of these lands, what is 
called the Bnadra bnadi, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly well to- 
habitM.”— Pbrreif, V. to Mergwi, mi* p* 5. 

1798. — ** That part of the delta bordering 
on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth <3 
rivers and creeks, . . . this tract known hv 
the name of the Woods, or Bnnderhonds, is 
in extent equal to the principality of Wales.** 
— Rennell, Mem* of Map of Hind,, 8rd ed., 
p. 359. 

1853.—** The scenery, too, exceeded his 
expectations ; the terrible forest solitude od 
the Bnnderbimda was full of interest to an 
European imagination.*'— Gait/e/d, i. 38. 


[SUNGAB, 8. Pers. tango, tang, ‘a 
atone.* A rude stone breastwork, such 
as is commonly erected for defence by 
the Afridis and other tribes on the 
Indian N.W. frontier. Tlie word has 
now come into general military use, and 
has been adopt^ in the S. African war. 

[1857. — **. . . breastworks of wood and 
stone (mureha and sajiga respectively). • • .** 
— Bellew, Jmrnal ofMienon, 127. 

[1900. — ** Conspicuous snngars are cou- 
struoted to draw the enemy's fire ." — Pwneer 
Mail, March 16.] 


The same word seems to be used in 
the HiUs in the sense of a rude wooden 
bridge supported by stone piers, used 
for crossing a torrent. 

[1833.—** Across a deep ravine ... his 
Lordship erected a neat sangth, or moun- 
tain tndge of pines."— Jlfaiufy, Pen hnd 
Pencil Skftchet, ea. 18M, p. 117. 

[1871.— ** A iimgha bridge is formed as 
follows: on either side the river piers of 
rubble masonry, laced with cross-bmuna of 
timber, are built up; and into theae are 
inserted stout poles, one above the other in 
successively projecting tiers, the interstioae 
between the latter being filled up with cross- 
beams," Ac.— Beurenerf, HvmaJUiyan ZHtbrkU 
of Kooloo, p. 67 seg.] 

SUNOTABA, s. Peis, tanatwa* 
The name of a kind of orange, probably 
from C^fUro. See imder OBANGB a 
quotation regarding the fruit of Ointiai 
from Abulf^ 


0.1626.— **TheBiiigt 6 rsli . • . is another 
fruit. ... In oolour and appearanoe it U 
like the oltron {TOrani), bat toe ridn Of the 
fruit is 8 mooth.*'-^BMer, W* 
o. 1690 .*-**Slrkar SOhet is yeiy mcmii- 
tatocus, . . . Here grows a dmuns Iridt 
eeOed BeettNtfra (liaMm) to eoloer Eke ea 
omngi^ butof an omong lorss.**^ilfiiiH eSf 
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1708.«- **Tfae p 0 O|d 6 of thia ooontnr havo 
Inftiiiteljr moro rgoaon to be proiad of their 
onmge% wfaidi appear to ne to be rery 
to those of Silhet and probal^ 
Indeed ere not sarpassed any in the 
irorld. They are here oalled SanioU, which 
I take to be a oorraption of BeOftictili, 
the name by which a shnilar q^eoies of 
orange ie known in the Upper Prorinoee of 
India. "-^jrtrkpatrirPf Nepaul, 129. 

1805.— “The most delicioas oranffeohare 
been procured here. The rind is fine and 
thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives oall 
l^em *ol&tn.'**— ITaiuMiiys qf a PUgrim, 
li. 99. 

SUNN, 8. Bong, and Hind, son, 
from Skt (am; the fibre of the Orota- 
laria juneia,' L. (N.O. LegurndnoBoe) ; 
often ctdled Bengal or Country, hemp. 
It is of course in no way kindred to 
true hemp, except in its economic use. 
In the foUowi^ passage from the Ain 
the reference is to the Hibucui eana- 
hfniis(aee fPatt^ Eton. Diet, il 607). 

[c. 1690.—“ Hemp grows in dusters like a 
nosagay. . • . One spades bears a flower 
like the cotton-shrub, and this is osUed in 
Hindustan, sim-patte. It makes a veiy ad^ 
rope.’*— ii. 89 ; in BloA- 

1888.— “Bunn ... a jdant the bark of 
which is used as hemp, and is nsua^ sown 
nromid cotton flelds.*' — Pfagddr, 

ShBtttf, 96. -w • 


[SUNNEE, SOONNEEL a Ar. 
stmni, which is reallv a rers. form 
and stands for that which is expressed 
by the Ar. AhZuVSumiah, Hhe people 
oi the Bath,’ a ^Tmditionist’ Ijie 
term applied to the lam Mahom- 
medan sect who acknowle^ the first 
four KhalTfahs to haTe beeti the right* 
fill descendants* of the Ftophet, and 
are thus opposed to the Shaeahs. The 
latter are much less numerous than the 
former, the proportion being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blnnt^s estimate, 
16 millions Shiahs to 146 millions of 
Snimis. 


Ic. 1590.-“The MahcmmedaiiB (of Xadi- 
oOr) are partly Biaaletb and othsn of the 
sscni of Aly and Noorobkhshy ; and thiy 
are fireqnently engaged in wars with sad 
(TMMs U. 126; ed. 

iTsfrsf^ fi. BB. 

rLf2^— “The other two • » . are fienal, 
as^Turks and MoghoL*’-P. Ma VaXU, 
Bik.SQ0.ilfl2. ^ 
PJBia*--“AfMMtddm 

thatalion of IMtewa oooatiy would 



SUNNUD, a Hind, from Ar. 
•afiod. A diploma, patent, or deed of 
grwt by the government of offld, 
grivil^^ or right The oorreaponding 



1768. — “They Hkewisa brought iumndiu 
or the oommission for the naboDship.’*— OrsiCi 
6Kri., ed. 1803, ii. 284. 

1769. — “That your Petiiaonen, being the 
Bramins, do. . . . were permitted by mus* 
nud from the President and Oounoil to 
oolleet daily alms from each shop or dooesn 
^Ooooaun) of this ^ ^ oowriss par 

1776. — “ If the path to and from a House 
. • • be in the Territories of another Penon. 
that Person, who always hath passed to snd 
fro, shall continue to do so, the other Pemon 
aforesaid, though he hath a of 

Property in the Ground, and hath an at- 
tested Itamud thereof, shall not hare 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta- 
tion.*’-Aaa«l, (hde, 100-101. 

1799. — “I encloBO you ouamids for pen- 
sion for the Htlladiur of Ghittiedroog.**— 
WdUngOm^ i» 46. 

1800. —“ I wished to have traced the nature 
of lauded property in £bondah ... by a 
chain of Bunniida up to the 8th oentniy. — 
Sir T. Jfimro, in i 249. 

1809.— “This sumrod is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a 


OTHTlmi. BH. ■ ■ ■Iii . il, lit 

‘one who rodpoa, or ahaodomL* mU. 
*wordl 7 affiun’; a Hindu mUgkma 
mendicant The name of Sunnyiiaa 
was applied familiarly in Bati«^ 
c. 170 (K- 76 , to a body of banditti dSn* 
iim to belong to a leligiona faatoidty. 
wno^ in the mtemd between the deoay 
of the impe^ anthorily and fta 
regular establishment of our own, Imd 
their head-quartecs in the f(nnat->tanetl 
at the foot of the Himtlaya. IVoai 
these th«v naed to iaaoe poriodkaUj 
in large bodies^ plundering and levy, 
mg aaietiona ftr and wide^ and tetam* 
’-g to their arylual in the jinai 
Sen thNatanea with pomit u 
the days of Nawftb ICr Kitim UU 
th^ were bold eao^ in 
nlnndn the city of Saew; aMl in 
11709 the great gebgn^Mr jTwiM 
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Etondl, in nn encounter with a large 
body of them in the territory of Ko& 
(see OOOOS) Bihir, was nearly cut to 
pieces. Bennell himself, live years 
fater, was employed to carir out a 
project which ne had formed for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with what was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still spoken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 

fc. 200 A.D. — Having thus performed 
Telig[iou8 acts in a forest during the third 
portion of his life, let him become a 
Sanimsi for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual affection.' '~i/dnu, 
Ti. 83. 

fc. 1590.~**Tbe fourth period is Sann- 
y£H^ which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass. . . . 
Such a person His Majesty calls BannyisL” 
ed. Jarrtttf iii. 278.] 

1616.— Sunt autem Sanasses apud illos 
Brachmanes quidam, sanctimoniae opinione 
habentes, ab hominum scilicet consortio 
seoioti in solitudine degentes et nonnunqua 
totU nudi corpus in publicU prodeuntes.^ — 
Jarric, Tkes. i. 663. 

1626. — **Some fan vnleamed kind) are 
called Sannases.*' — Putxhai^ Pilgrimage^ 

549. 

1651. — **The Sanyasjrs are people who 
set the world and worldly joys, as they 
say, on one side. These are indeed more 
precise and strict in their lives than the 
foregoing.”— 21. 

1674.— *'8aiiiade, or Saniaai, is a dignity 
neater than that of Kings.” — Fana y 
%«ja, Ada Pert, ii. 711. 

1726. — The San yasds are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a veiy strict and retired 
manner of life.” — Vaientijn^ Chore, 75. 

1766.— ** The Saaaahy Faquirs (part of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Geesim Ally's Time^ were in arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the Time 1 was 
•oxveying B44r (a small Province near 
Boutau), and had taken and plundered the 
CSapital of that name within a few Cou of 
my route. ... 1 came up with Morrison 
immediately after he had defeated the 
Swuudiya in a pitched Bottle. , . . Our 
Bworte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
IdfiM, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 

iSt 

* This sUhir is alluded to in one of the extrsete 
InXesg Oik 84Q; «*A«r«ed ... that the VkUers 
whowwe made prlicmeft at theretakteg of Dacca 
mor he ampicsrid aa CooUea in the ve^of the 
Bietonr.”-JV«ga efCrMcXtoAFU wm&iii,Dcc.d, 
lyohi 


wounded. . • • I was put in a Palankeen^ 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. 1 was now 
in a most shocking Condition. indeed, being 
deprived of the Uae of both my Arms, • . • 
a cut of a Sable (dc) bad cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down the Back, cutting thro* 
and wounding some of my Ribs. 1 had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh«l> took 
off the Muscular part of the briadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head. . . ."—MS. Letter from JameB 
MeuTiell, dd. August 30, in possession of hie 
grandson Majm' Redd, 

1767.— A body of 5000 SiniuuMes have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the Phousdar sent two companies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
jeant . . . the Sinnaatea stood their ground, 
and after the Sepoys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight.. 

. . .” — Letter to President at Ft. WUltam^ 
from Thomas Rumbo/d, Chief at Pofna, dd» 
April 20, in LoMp, p. 5^. 

1773. — **You will hear of great dis- 
turbances committed by the SiiMSiaa, or 
wandering Fackeers^ who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the year, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of lOOO and sometimes even 10,000 men.” — 
Letter of Warren Hastings^ dd. February 2, 
in Qleig^ i. ^2. 

„ ** At this time we have five batta- 

lions of Sepoys in pursuit of them.” — Do. 
do., March 31, in Cle^, i, 294. 

1774. — “The history of these people is 
curious. . . . They . . . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the healthiest children they can steal. 

. . . Ihus they ore the stoutest and most 
active men in India. . . . Such are the 
Senasiies, the gypsies of Hindostan.” — Do. 
do., dd. August 25f in Ole^, 303-4. See 
the same vol., also pp. 284, 296-7-8, 395. 

1826.— “Being looked upon with an evil 
eye by many persons in society, I pretended 
to bewail my brother’s loss, and gave out 
my intbntion of becoming a Bunyttue^nd 
retiring from the world .” — Pandvrang Mari^ 
394 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 267 ; also i. 189]. 


8UPABA, n.p. The name of a 
veiy ancient port and city of Westcni 
India ; in Skt. Surpdraka^* popularly 
Supfira. It was near Waafti (Bapam 
of the Portuguese— see (1) Baasein);;— 
which was for many centuries the chief 
city of the Konkan, where the name 
still survives as that of a well-to-do 
town of 1700 inhabitants, the channel 
by which vessels in former days reached 


* wniiMM (Ski, Dtet. •.¥.) gives SOrai^i^ at 
“ the name of a mythical eoantry ” ; hut It waa 
real enough. Them It some ground ffir helievttiff 
that there was anoUier HrfMBa m the eoast df 
Oriiiai Xijnrdpa of Ptoleaqr* 
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it from the sea being now dry. The 
eit j is mentioned in the MahMOrala 
as a ve^ holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit works, as well as in cave in- 
scriptions at Klirli and Nasik, going 
bacK to the 1st and Snd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
affording interesting Buddhist reli^ 
were made in 1882 by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. M. Canmbell (see his interesting 
notice in Bombay Gazetteer ^ xiv. 314- 
342; zvi. 126) and Pundit Indrajl 
Bha^anlal. The name of Supara is 
one of those which have been plaus- 
ibly connected, through Sophir, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture. Some Arab MTiters call 
it the Sofala of India. 


0. A.D. 80-90. — “Toxtcd 6^ ifiirhpiQ. Karb, 
r6 iffit Ktlfitva 'Bapvydtuv^ ZSoi/x- 

Tdpa, KoX KaXXi^i'a xdXif . . — Feriplue^ 
8 52, ed. Fahridi. 


c. 160.- 

'Apiaic^t 'ladipwv 
Sovxdpa . . . 

Yodpiqs frarapLOv iz^oKai . • . 
AoOyytL « . . 

irorapov iiepoXiU . . • 
ZLpvWa ifiw6piw Kal dtcpa . . .** 
Ptotfriy, VII. i, f. § e. 


0 . 400.—** The King compelling Wijayo 
and his retinue, 700 in numMr. to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean. . . . Wijayo himself landed 
at the port of Suppuaka. . . ''—The 
AfoAowanjo, by Tununtr, p. 46. 

c. 600. — ^ov^elp, V ^ xoXiJ- 

TifAOi XiSoi, zed 6 XP^6f, iv — Ifesy- 

ekiuij 8.V. 

c. 961.— ** Cities of Hind . . . Kambdya, 
8nb4r4, Sinddn.'' — Istakhri^ in Elliot, i. 27. 


A.D. 1095. — ** The MabAmAndallka, the 
illastrions Anantaddva, the Emperor of the 
Kohkan (Concan), has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 
StlAraa, in respect of every cart belonging to 
twopenons . . . which may come into any 
of the ports, Sri SthAnaka {Tana), as well 
as NAgapur, gurpAraka, Chemuli (Chaul) 
and others, included wilhin the Kohkan 
Fourteen Hundred. . . /* — Oopper-PloU 
OreaU, in ind. AiUiq, iz. 38* 

0. 1160. — **8Ab43ra is situated I) mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entrepots of 
India.*’— 'Adrut, in Elliot, i. 86. 


1331.— **There are three places where the 
Friara might reap a great harvest, and 
where they oould live in common. One oi 
theee is Supmb where two friart mteht be 
liSKtoiediQ a eaeond le in the dhSiet of 
Piuoeoo (Biaadh), where two or three might 


abide ; and the third is OolumbusfOnlloiiV* 
—Letter of Fr. Jordanvo, in S27« 

o. 1880.— **8iiiAlah Indies. Binmio nomi- 
natur gdUzah. . • • De eo nihil commemo* 
randum inveni.” — Ahulfeda, in OHdemetoUr, 


1638.— Rent of the eaedbe (Cnahah), of 
apaia . . . 14,122 fedea»,'*S. Bothdho, 
zmbo, 175. 

1803. — Extract from a letter dated Camp 
Soopaza, March 26, 1808. 

**We Imve^ just been paying a formal 
visit to bis hishuess the peishwa,” Ac.— In 
Asiatic Annual Reg, tor 1803, Chron. p. 99. 

1846.— **8opara is a large place in the 
Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garden uroduee 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay.** — 
Desultory Notes, by John Vaupell, Esq,, in 
Trans, Mo, Oeog, &c, vii. 140. 


8XTPEEME COUBT. The designa- 
tion of the English Court established 
at Fort William W the Regulation Act 
of 1773 (13 Qeo. ill. c. 63k and after- 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies which were closed bv 21 
Geo. III. c. 7(k which eimlainea and 
defined the jurisdiction ot the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 
*High Court,* the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Chiles 11., of 1661, 
gave the Company certain ^wers to 
^minister the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. I. ^26) 
^ve power to establish at each Pr^- 
oency Mayor’s Courts for civil 8uit& 
with appeal to the Governor «id 
Council, and from these, in cases in- 
volvii^ more than 1000 pamdai, to 
the King in Council. Tne same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except 
treason. Courts of Bequests wm 


establi^ed by charter ox Qeo. II., 
1763. The Mayoris Court at Madras 
and Bombay survived till 1797, when 

8 y 37 Geo* III. ch. 142) a Beoorderia 
mrt was instituted at each. Tina 
was superseded at Madina by a Sa*- 
pieme Court in 1801, and at Bmnhar 
m 1823. 
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BUBA, B. Toddy (q.v.X m. the 
fennented sap of sevend kinds of 
palm, Bttoh aa coco, palmyra, and wild* 
date* It is the akt. sum, ^vinous 
liquor,* which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars. In the first quota- 
tion we certainly have the^ word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, applied by 
Oosmas to the milk of the coco-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linschoten applies 
stira in the same way. Bluteau, 
curiously, calls this a Caffre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ann. 
Marit. iv. 293). 

o. 545. — '*The ArgfeU'* (».e. Nargil. or 
nsrgeela, or oooo-nut) “is at first fan of 
▼eiy sweet water, which the Indians drink, 
using it instead of wine. This drink is called 
RJumeo-wxnit* and is ezoeedins[ly pleasant." 
— Chmuu, in Caihay^ Ac., clzxri. 

P554.— “Cm." See under ABBACK.] 

1568.— “They grow two equalities of palm- 
tree. one kind for the fruiL and the other 
to give ^nra."— C^aroo, f. 67. 

1578. — “Sura, which* is, as it were, vino 
nnoHo.** — Acoito, 100. 

1508.—“. • . in that sort the pot in short 
space is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very pleasant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and somewfhat better." — LinoclwUn. 
101 ; (Hak. Soc. ii. 48]. 

1600-10. — “ ... A goodly country and 
fertile . . . aboundiiw with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a nquor, called Tarree 
ITodAy) or Sure. . . ."—IT. Finch, in 
Purchaa, i. 486. 

1648. — “lA ie fis boire mes mariniers 
de telle sorte que pen s’en faint qu’ils ne 
rennersassent notre almadie on mtteau: 
Ce Inreuvage estoit du sura, qui eat du vin 
fait de palmes."— Voyayet, 252. 

e. 1650. — “Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Bury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imposts t^ich he laid upon 
them." — Tavernier, £.T. ii. 86; [ed. Ball, 
1.843]. 

1658.— “Les Portugais apnelent ce fort 
on vin des Indes, Soure . . . ae cette liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souris • • . 
sent eztrememeni amateurs, aussi bien que 
les Indlens Mansulmaus (ric), Parsis, et quel- 
«que tribus d'lndou. . • ."— De la Bomaye- 
U^OwM, ed. 1657, 268. 

SUBAK n.p. In English use the 
nam^of toia city is accented SurdU: 
but toe name is in native writing and 
jerlanee g^rally BMlt, In the Ain, 
however (see hdowX it ia written 

***Pe7X8psrinps Is Tsm. Umha, <eoeo*vnt' 


also in JrfdhOia (p. 106). Surat 
waa taken by Akbar in 1573, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Midioroniedan kii^om of OuxeraC 
An English factory was first estab* 
Hshed in 1608-9, which was for more 
than half a century^ the chief settle- 
ment of the English Crompany in 
Ck>ntinental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various le^nds on the sub- 
ject are mven in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Campbelle Bombay Qaxetteer (vol. iih 
but none of them have any proba- 
bility. The ancient Indian Ikiurdthtra 
was the name of the Peninsula of 
Quzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it. This latter 
name and country is represented by 
the diftbrently. spelt ana pronounced 
Sdrath (see BUuTH). »ir Henry 
Elliot and hi^ editor have repeatedly 
stated the opmion that the names are 
identicaL Thus: The names * Surat* 
and Sdrath ’ are identical, both being 
derived from the Sankrit SurdMta; 
but as they belong to different places 
a distinction in spelling has been 
maintained. * Surat’ is the city: 
* Sdrath’ is a prdnl or district of 
Kattiwar, of which Jundgarh is the 
chief town” {EUiot, v. 360; see also 
19';0- Also: “The Sanskrit BwrdMra 
and. Gurjjara survive in the modem 
oames Sural and Ouwrid, and however 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con- 
ceive that Surat was not in Surdshtra 
nor Quzerat in Qurjjara. All evi- 
dence goes to prove that the old and 
modem names applied to the same 
places. Thus Ptolemy’s Swradrene com- 
prises Surat ...” (Dowion (?) ibid» i. 
359). This last statement seems dis- 
tinctly erroneous. Surat is in Ptolemy's 
AdpiKff, not in XvfMrrpiririi^ which repre- 
sents, like SauT&shtza, the peninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connection between tne 
names, or the resembhmee was acci- 
dental. It is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name im^ying its being the place of 
passage to SawrdMra or Borath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some traces of the eaiftaiBNi 
of the name escribed to the [4lh een- 
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came to notice aa a place of any im- 
portance aibout the ve^ end of the 15th 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Qojpi hy name, is stated to have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1616 ^ows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

[Aifot in English slang is equivalent 
to the French Rajioty in the sense of 
*no great shakes^’ an adulterated 
article of inferior quality {Barrirt^ av. 
Itajhty This perhaps was accounted 
for by the fact that “ until lately the 
character of Indian cotton in the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name *SuraJtg^* the description 
under which the cotton of this pro- 
vince is still included, was a byword 
and a general term of contempt** 
{Berar wizettur^ 226 seg.).] 

1510.^** Don Afonso" (de Noronha, ne- 
phew of Alboquetque) the storm not 
Knowing whither they went, entered the 
Cull of Cambay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of Qmrrate. Trying to save them- 
selves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them D<m Afonso."^ 
Oarrm,± 29. 

1516.— ‘'Having passed beyond the river 
of Reynel, on the other side there is a city 
whidh they call Curate, peopled by Moors, 
atid close upon the river ; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great trade ; for many shqis of Malabar and 
Other parts sail thither, and sell what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
chooee. . . Har^oso, Lisbon ed. 280. 

1525. — “The corjaa (Coige) of cotton 
cloths of ^viyate, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . 250/edMt."— A«m6ran^ 45. 

1528.*— “Hey tor da Silveira put to sea 
again, aoonring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by'sea and 
land ; and he made an onslaught on ^utrate 
■and Reynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
tmd sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders and 
without a garrison. • . — Como, iii. 277. 

1658.— “Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty. alove which stood two 
eKiea the moat notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Burnt, 8 leagues from the 
moutiL and the other Reiner, on the oppo- 
eitedae of the river and half a league from 
the bank. • . . The latter was the most 
aunminoos in buildings and dvilisation, in- 
habited by warlike people, ell of them 
Hoorn inured to maritime war, and it was 
from this eity that most of the foists end 
ships of the King of Cambay's fleet were 
tmtSomd, Bmt a^^n was inhabitad by 
« uawariike people whom they eau Baa- 
ytfOBf folk given to meebaaie erafts, chiefly 


to thebttdnesB of weaving oottoa elollis.**— 
Barrot, IV. iv. 8. 

1^.— “So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benohes, got ashore, and etarted for 
Burrat."— Suit 'd/i, p. 83. 

1578.— “Next day the Enmror went to 
inspect the fortress. . . . Daring his in* 
spection some large mortars and gnns 
attracted his attentim. Those mortars bore 
the name of SuUumtfni, from the name of 
Sulaimdn Sultdn of Turkey. When he made 
his attempt to conquer the ports of Gujardt, 
he sent these . . . with a large army 
sea. As the Turks . . . were obligoa w 
return, they left these mortars. . . •. The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore, until 
Khuddwand Khdn built the fort of Buxai, 
when he placed them in the fort. The one 
i which he left in the country of BflraHi waa 
taken to the fort of Juudgarh by the ruler 
of that country."— 7Vt5^6f-t-dl;iierL in 
£llu>t, V. 850. 

c. 1500.— “Bflrat.is among famous ports. 
The river TaptI runs hard by, and at seven 
C 068 distance joins the salt sea. R&mr on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dependent on Sfint, but was formerly a 
big city. The porta of KhandevI and BaiaSr 
ore aim annexed to Bflzat. Fruit, and 
especially the is abundant . . • 

The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
F&rs, have made their dwelling here ; they 
revere the Zhand and Pashand and erect 
their dakknuu (or places for exposing the 
dead). . . . Through the carelessness m the 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of the troops (ripaA-Midrdn, Bipuh Belay), 4 
considerable tract of this SirkAr is at present 
in the hands of the Frank, e,a. Daman, 
Sanj&n (St. John’s), T&rfipfir, BlSbim, and 
Basai (see (1) Baesein), that are both cities 
and forts.*' — Atn^ orig. i. 488 ; [ed. Jarrettf 
ii. 243]. 

[1615 — “To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Roe . . . these m Zuntt.’’—F'oitsr, 
iii. 196.] 

1638.— “ Within a League of the Road 
we entred into the River upon which Bunt 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
I very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 

I with pleasant Country -housea, whira being 
aJl white, a colour which it seems the 
' Jndiann are much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst the greennAM 
whereby they are encompassed. But the 
River, which is the Fapte ... is so diallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.**— 
MawMilo^ p. 12. 

1690. — “Buntt is reckon'd the most 
fam’d Emporium of the /ndtatt Empire^ 
where all Cmnmodities are veadiUek . « * 
And the River is very commodious for tbe 
Impoi^tion of Foreign Goods, ^ich are 
biougbt up to the City in Hoys and Ytdril^ 
rmdOoQXivey Boats."— Ooui^foa, 218. 

1779* — “There is some rmsori thiA Bfr 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to Armfor-iMM 
... but the truth of this CM kBOvm.**— 
SiirMukiq.iSLm. 
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8t7SATH» more properly Sdifttllt 
and Sdreth, n.p. Thia name is the 
legitimate modem form and renre- 
aentative of the ancient Indian Sau- 
rdaktra and Greek SyrastrinSj names 
whi^ applied to what we now call 
the Katty war Peninsula, but especially 
to the fertile plains on the sea-coast. 
[‘‘Surdshtra, tne land of the Sus, 
afterwards Sanskritized into Sau- 
rdshtra the Goodly Land, preserves its 
name in Sorath the southern part of 
Kdthidvada. The name appears as 
Surdshtra in the Mahdbhdrata and 
Pdnini’s Ganapdthoy in Rudraddman’s 
(a.d. 100^ and Skandagupta*s (A..D. 4561 
Girndr inscriptions, and in several 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prdkrit 
form appears as SurcUha in the Ndsik 
inscription of Gotamiputra (a.d. 150) 
and in later Prdkrit as Suraththa in 
the Tirthakalpa of Jinapra-bhdsiiri of 
the I3th or 14th century. Its earliest 
foreign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
SaraastuB and Pliny’s Ch-atura ” 
{Bombay Gazetteer^ i. pt. i. 6)]. The 
remarkable discovery of one of the 
great inscriptions of A^a (b.o. 250) 
on a rock at Girnar, near Junogarh in 
Saurishtra, shows that the dominion 
of that gr^t sovereign, whose capital 
was at Pktaliputra (UaKLfifS6$paj or 
Putnai extendea to this distant snore. 
The application of the modern form 
SOrath or Sorath has varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prdnts or districts into which the 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes, each of these jirdrUs con- 
taimng a number of small States, and 
being partly managed, partly con- 
trolled % a Political Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the south-western portion, 
embracing an area of 5,220 sq. miles. 

0. l.D. 80-20. — “Todnyi tA fueb- 
TfiA ry trwoplfwrra 'Afiipla 

rA M vapaJ$a\iirffui Xvfkaarp^jwji '* — Peri^ 
pfm, f 41. 

0.160.- 

« Svpao’rpijr^f, * • • 
ir6\if • . . 

Svpd^rpa xtifiii . . . 

HsrdyXiMVor 4pr6piow ...” 

Plolmy, Yll. i. 2-8. 

•• '^lldXir b rd XoiirAr 

fidpot wSaa KoXtirai Koufdt piz 

• ‘IpSotritvdUL 

mU 4 frvpt rdv KdU#i sdXror • . . Zvpor- 

66 . 


0. 546. — '* ’EmtIi' tA \apwp6 i/urdpia 

rOs roOra, ZirAoO, KciX* 

2i/9(i»Pb 4 MoX^, vtfrrt 4pw6pta fx^wra 
BpOiom^a rb WireM .** — ComaSt lib. xL 
^ese names may be interpreted as fliad, 
Boratli, Calyaa, Choiil (?), Malabar. 

c. 640.—*' En quittant le royaume de fa- 
ia-pi (Vallabhi), il 6t 500 t% k Toaest, 
et arriva au royaume de Sou4a4eh*a (Bou- 
rAohtra). . . . Comme oe royaume se 
troure sur le ohemin de la mer oooidentale, 
tons lea habitana proOtent des avantages 
qu'offre la mer ; ils se lirrent au ndgooe, et 
k un oommerce d’dchange." — fftouen^hiOHgp 
in PiL Bauddh., iii. 1^165. 


1516.— "Passing this city and follofring 
the seA'Coast, you come to another place 
which has also a good port, and is Mled 
^nrati Maagalor/ and here, as at the 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and for 
vegetables and other goods prized in India, 
and they bring hither ooco-nuts, Jagara 
(Jaggery), which is sugar that they make 
drink of, emery, wax, oaraamoms, and every 
other kind of spice, a trade in which great 
gain is made in a short time." — BarbcM, in 
Ramuno, i. f. 296. 

1573. — See quotation of this date under 
preceding article, in which both the names 
Buzat and Bftraih, occur. 

1584.— "After his second defeat Muzaffar 
Gujardti retreated by way of Champdnir, 
Birpdr, and JhaMwar, to the country of 
and rested at the town of Gondal, 
12 ko9 from the fort of Jundgarb. . . . He 
gave a lao of MahmOdis and a jewelled 
dagger to Amfu Khdn OhoH. ruler of 
Btuath, and so won his support.’ -Toiojidf- 
i-Aibarif in Bldot, v. 4S7 -ioS* 


0 . 1590. — " Sirdar Surat (Bbrath) was 
formerly an independent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghelolo tribe, and com- 
manded 50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 in- 
fantry. Its length from the port of Ghogeh 
(Gogo) to the port of Aramroy {Ai^mrdiy 
measures 125 cote; and the bresidth from 
Sindebar [Sirdhdr), to the port of Diu, i» 
a distance of 72 cote,** — Ayeen^ by Otaduiu^ 
ii. 73 ; [ed. Jarrett^ ii. 243]. 

1616.— "7 Bofct, the^ chief city, is called 
Janagar; it is but a little Province, yet 
very rich ; it lyes upon Guzarat ; it hath 
the Ocean to the South.'— TVrry, ed. 1665^ 
p. 354. 


SUBKTTNDAu s. Hind, lai^ot^d, 
[Bkt. kvra^ ‘reed-grass,’ ‘joiuL 

section’]. The name of a veiy tall 
reed-grass, Sacchartim SartiL Bozb.» 
perhaps also applied to Auduprim 
proeerumf Boxb. These grassM are 
often tsll enough in the riverine 
plains of Eastern Bengal jpeatlv to 
overtop a tall man stanoiDg in a 


• Maagaloce (q.v.) on this eoest, no doubt 
cellsA Manner to dlsttaguU^ 
wsIbJmown Mangalcr of Oknaia. 
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liowda on the hack of a tall dephant. 
It ia ftom the upper part of the 
flower*beari]i|[ atalk of mrkunda that 
6irky (q.v.) is derived. A most in- 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 


this grass by some official who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 
-8 stoiT about the main 


of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 


1876.— ‘‘As I drove yesterday with , 

1 ask^ him if he knew the scientific name 
of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedabad, and which is veiy 
abundant here (about Lahore). 1 think it 
is a Mceharum. but am not quite sure. 
*No,' he said, ‘but the people in the neigh- 
bourhood call it Bikiinaer's Qrass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 

* Sikander's channel.' Strange, is it not 
how that great individuality looms through 
history ." — Grant Duff, NoUt of an Induvn 
Journey f 105. 

SUBP008E, 8. Pers. MT-poth^ 

* head-cover,’ [which again becomes 
corrupted into our Tarbooih (tarbUA\ 
and ^Tarbrush* of the wandering 
Britonl A cover, as of a basin, dish, 
hooka- uowl, Ac. 

1829.— “Togging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke; a thief having pur loined 
your silver fdielani (see GHILLUM) and 
8 Urp 008 e."‘*-Afm. qf John Shipp, li. 159. 


SUBSAFUBDA, s. Pers. sard- 
parda. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see GANAUT). 

1404.—“ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strun it outside and in- 
mde, and with poles inside to hold it up. 
. . . And there was a gateway of great 
h^ht forming an arch, with doors within 
9 mS without made in the same fashion as 
the widl . . . and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements: however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifioes, the said gateway, ardi and 
tower, was of mudi more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zalfi- 
paxdfi.''— C?av(;<N 

0 . 1690.— “The Baripardah was made in 
former tames of ooarse canvass, but his 
Mriesty has now caused ft to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby iinproved its ap- 
poannoeandussfulnssB."— Ala, L 64. 


[1880.— “The camp contained numerous 
•neldeiifei of tifrapiiidiha or oanvasi 

. L 101 J 


SUBBIITJAUK, A Pers. sor* 
aa^dm^ lit. ^beginnixig-etidiiig/ Used 
iu Inaia for ^apparatus,’ 
chattels,’ and the like. But in tha 
Mahratta provinces it has a spedal 
application to grants of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of troops for service ; to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state ; or 
for charitable purposes. 

[1828. — “It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the supp^ 
of troops), which is termed seriojam. The 
Pundit of Dhar shewed some alarm; at 
which 1 smiled, and told him that his master 
had DOW the best tenure in India. . . 
Maleolm, Central India, 2nd ed. i. 108.] 

[1877.— “Government . . . did not accede 
to the recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscate his — or 
territories. —Afrr. Guthrie, My Year in am 
Indtam Fwt, i. 166.] 

SUBBINJAUHEE, GBAIK, a 

Hind, grdm-saranjdml; Skt. grama, ‘a 
village,’ and saranjdm (see BtTBIUH- 
JAUM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “ Gram-ssarenjaiiiaiee, or peons 
and pykes stationed in every village m the 
province to assist the farmers in the collec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for all tiiefts within the village they 
belong to . . . (Rs.) 1,54,621 ; 14." — 
Jlevenue Aocounte of aurdwan. In Long, 
507. 

8TJBBOW, SEBQW, &c., a Hind. 
sardo. A big, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in the Himalaya, ‘somethinff 
in appearance between a jackass ana 
a rohtr* (Teihr or Him. md goat).— 
Chi. Markham in Jerdon. It is ATemcr- 
hoedus bvJbaltnOy Jerdon ; FAT. hvhalinwtf 
Blanford {Mammalia, 613}]. 

SUBWAUN, A Hind, from PexA 
sefniKfn, sdrbdn, from Bdr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-man. 


[1828.—“. . . camels roaring and bhibbsr- 
ing, and resuting every effo^ soothing or 
forcible, of their aerwaas to induce mm 
to embark." — Afaiidy, Pen and PeneU 
SiOchss, ed. 1868, p. iffi.] 


1844.—“. • • armsd Barwaaa, or caail- 
drivers."— 0, of Sir 0. Napier, 93. 


SVTLBDGB» sup. The most 
easterly of the Five Biv8re of Jhe 
Pttxyab^ the mat tributaries of^ha 
InduA Hiao. with oertam 

variations in spdling and protmuda. 
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tion. It is in Skt. Saiaim, ^flowing 
in s faniidred channeV Sutudru^ 
BiUudri, BfUadru^ &c., and is the 
Xapidpmf ZapdSpof, or ZaSdSm of 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Hetudrui) of 
Pliny (vi. 21X 


e. 1020.--**The Sult6i . . . crossed in 
safety the Sfhdn (Indus), Jelam, Chandiiha, 
UM (IUtI), Bsh (^y£h), and Sataldnr. 
• . in Bl{x<4, ii. 41. 


0. 1030. — They all oombine with the 
Satiader below Mdlt4a, at a place called 
Panjnad, or * the junction of the five 
riTers.*”— in KUioi^ i. 48. The 
same writer says: **(The name) should be 
written Shatafudr. it is the name of a 
produce in Hind. But 1 have ascertained 
Irom well-informed people that it should 
be SaJtiadvdr^ not Shatalaudr** {ne),'^Ihid, 
p. 52. 


e. 1310.-^** After croasina the Panjdb, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Lohdwar, BaUut, and Biyah. . . 
irasi^,inmbi, iii. 36. 

c. 1380.->*<The SulUn (Firms Shdh) . . . 
conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river Jumna, the other 
from the Sutlej."— rdriM-t-/\?o2-iS!4dAi, in 
iii. 300. 

e. 1450.— ^*lu the year 756 H. (1355 a.n) 

t Sultdn proceeded to Dibdlptir, and con- 
ited a stream from the river Satladar, 
lor a distance of 40 as far as Jhajar."— 
Tikrikk^-Mxtbdmk Shdhif in JSlliotf iv. 8. 


c. 1582. — Letters came from Lahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Hinsd had crossed the Satlada, and was 
marching upon IMpdlpdr." — TabaiUU~uAk- 
hari, inSawt, v. 3^. 

o. 1500. — Dihli. In the 3rd 

dimate. The length (of this Subah) from 
Palwal to LodhlSna, which is on the bank 
of the river SstiaJi ” 1^ JTuroA"— rifa, 
orig. i. 513 ; [ed. Jomir, ii. 278]. 

1793.—*^ Near Moulton they unite again, 
and bear the name of 8etlegu» until both 
the subetanoe and name are lost in the 
JSeaae//, Afrmow, 102. 


In the following passage the great 
French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej ; 


BUTZE^ 8. The rite of widows 
burning ; t.e. the burning of theliving^ 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by peqpk of 
certain castes among the Hmdus^ and 
eminently,by the RSjp&ts, 

The word is properly Skt, saB, ‘a 
good woman// a true wife,’ and theiuse^ 
i^ciaUy applied, in modem ver- 
n^ulars of Sanskrit parentage, to the 
wife who was consider to accomididi 
the supreme act of fidelity by sacrifice* 
ing herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. The application of this 
substantive to the suicidal act, instead 
of the person, is European. The 
proper Skt. term for the act is sahch 
gcrnianOf or ’keeping company,’ [mAo- 
rmram^ ‘dying together’].* A very 
long series of quotations in illustra- 
tion of the practice, from classical 
times downwards, might be given.. 
We shall present a selection. 

We should remark that the word 
{8at% or svJtUe) does not occur, so far 
as we know, in any European work 
older than the 17th century. And 
then it only occurs in a disguised fonn 
quotation from P. Della VaUe). 
The term morii which he uses is. 
prol>ably makd-tatif which occurs in 
Skt. Dictionaries (’a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in the correctness of his 
transcriptions of Oriental words. This 
conjecture of the interpretation of 
moiti is confirmed, and the traveller 
himself justified, by an entry in Mr* 
Whitworth’s Dictionary of a Word 
Masti-kalla used in Canara for a monu- 
ment commemorating a sati. KaUa is 
stone and We have 

not found the term exactly in any 
European document older than Sir 
C. Malet’s letter of 1787, and Sir W^- 
Jones’s of the same year (see below). 

Suttee is a Brahmanical rite, and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual In existence 


1753.— *’Le8 cartes qui ont prMd4 celles 
qtie j'ai oomposSea de I’Arie, cm de ITnde 
• . . ne marquoient aocune riviere entre 
I’HyphasiB, cm Hypasis, dernier dee fleuves 
qui se readent dans rindne, et le Gemnd, 
qai Mt le Jemanee de 1’ Antiquity. . . . 
Maie la aiardbie de Timur a indiquS dans 
eette interfall# deoz rivihree, oeile de 
Mtereteellede Paa«>WL Dane on andea 
itbemire de Hade, qua PMne acme a coa- 
Mifntdt on tfoave entre VEyphaeie et le 
uni rivibte seme U nom d'Bedd^ 
1 jkalwdietaaee d’Hyphade et de Jonumae. 
^ filli woDatent lieu de prendre pear 
. ^PAtm^Uf p. 47. 


(see Clamfied Index to the Tcumro 
MSk% p. 135a). It was introduced mto 
Southern India with the Brahman civil- 
isation, and was prevalent there,diiefly 
in the Brahmanical Kingdom m 
Viji^aniwT, and among the Mahrattifi. 
In Malabar, the most primitive part 


« Bnt it It worthy of note that in the Irieadef 
Mi one Buuiner of 
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of 8. Indi^ tke rite ia forbidden 
(AnOehOrwiirmm, v, 86\ The cneea 
meSitioned by JTeixeira below^ and in 
the ZeUm jRiifiantei, occurred at 
Taiuore and Madura, A (Mahratta) 
Brahman at Tanjore told one of the 
present writers that he had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for his 
grandfather and grandmother on the 
same day, and this indicated that 
hifljiiandfmother had been a sotl. 

Tne practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides Inaia. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Ma^’CLdl and Ibn Fo^lan. Herodotus 
(Bk. V. ch. 6) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was m vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Idands. It h^ 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own time, though there accom^n;~ 
ing Hindu rit^ and perhaps of Hindu 
ormn, — certainly m(^dea by Hindu 
innuence. A full account of Suttee 
as practised in^ those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger’s account 
of the Religidn of Sassak in J. Ind, 
ArdL ii. 166 ; also see Friedrich’s Bali 
as in note preceding. [A large number 
of iefel:ences to SMu are collected in 
' Frazer, Pausanuu^ iii. 168 $eqq.'] 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivaliy as to which of the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of the Indian 
contiiwiit in the army of Eumehes, 
should perform suttee. One is re- 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus : 

B.C. 317.— *• Finally, haying taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the pyre by her own brother, and was re- 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
itm together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life i the whole force with their 
arms thrice mardiing round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of Uie flame giving utterance to no un- 
beooming ory, stiim pity indeed in others 
of the spectator^ and in some excess of 
eulogy ; not but wbat there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as biurbarous and cruel. . . •* — Died. 
Sic. BibSoth, xix. 33-34. 

c, B,a 80, 

** FeUx ISois lex funeris ana mantis 

Olios Aurora suit rubra ooloiat equis : 
KanMue ubi innrtif eio jaota sst fax ultima 
leoto 

• Uxonim fnsit itat pia tnrba oomis ; 
mcttlilimlMbiU quae jdTasequato 

Orajugium ; pndor est non liouisos mork 


Ardent victrioas; eft flammae peotoia piae^ 
bent, 

Imponuntque suia orajpemsta riris.” 

ProperHw* Qb. iii. xiii. IMZ 
0 . B.C. 20.— *‘He {Aristobulus} says that 
he had heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom weia 
disgraced.'’— iSbufto, xv. 02 (E.T. by ffamU* 
ton and Falconer, iii. 112). 

a.D. o. 390. — ** Indi, ut omnes fere barbari 
uxores plurimas habent. Apud eos lex est, 
ut uxor carissima cum defuncto marito 
cremetur. Hae igitur oontendunt inter so 
de amore viri, et ambitio summa certaniiiim 
est, ac testimonium oastitatis, dignam 
morfe decerni. Itaque victrix in Imbitu 
omatuqne pristino juxta cadaver acenbat, 
amplexans illud et deosoalans et suppositoe 
ignes prudentiae laude oontemnens.*'— iSK. 
Jerome, Advert. Jcvinianufn, in ed. VaXkart, 
ii. 311. 

c. 851.—*' All the Indians bum their dead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, bis wives 
oast themselves on the pile, and bum with 
him \ but it is at their choice to abstain.** — 
Beinattd, Refaiton, Ao. i. 50. 

0 . 1200. — " Hearing the Raja was dead, the- 
Parm&ri became a tati:— dying she said— 
The son of the Jadavanl wul rule the 
country, may my blessing be on bim!**— 
Cfhajid Bfvrdai, in Ind. Ant. i. 227. We 
cannot be sure that tali is in the original, aa 
this is a eondented version by Mr. Beames. 

1296.— "Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the- 
l^e to be burnt, do bum themselves aJong 
with the bodies.*’— ifarco Polo, Bk. ^ 
ch,17. 

o. 1322.— "The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
bum him ; and if he leave a wife they bum 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company In the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.”— Odoric, in Cathay, fto., i, 79. 

„ Also in Zampa or Champa: "When 
a married man dies in this country his 
body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in too 
other world auo.^*— /Md. 97. 

c. 1328.—** In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of substanoe, theiv 
bodies are buroea ; and eke their wifes 
follow them alive to the Are, and for tA* 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, bom 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 

* The ssiM post sptaks of Bvadns, who ttuNrr 
heiself atmoes on the bnmliw pUs of hctimiF 
band Ospansus <L rr. 31), a iSmt which Mey 
thinks mutt have ooms from some sscly tnhhn 
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who do thw havo the higher repute for 
▼irtae and perfection among the restk***— 
Dr. JindaiHdUf 20. 

e. 1848.— ** The bnminff of the wife after 
the dea^ of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not obliga- 
tory. If a widow bums herself, the members 
of &e family get the glory thereof, and the 
fame of fidelity in fulfilling their duties. 
She who does not give herself up to the 
flames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for haviitf failed in duty. But she is not 
compelled to bum herself.’* (There follows 
an interesting account of instances witnessed 
by the traTeUer.)— Batuta, ii. 188. 

c. 1480 . — ** In ‘Medifi veto Indifi mortui 
comburuntur, cumque bis, ut plurimum 
yivae uxores . . . una pluresve, prout fuit 
matrimonii oonrentio. iMor ex lege uritur, 
etiam quae unioa est. Sumuntur autem et 
aliae uxores qoaedam eo pacto, ut morte 
funus sofi exoment, isque baud parvus apud 
eos honos ducitur . . . aubmiaso igne uxor 
omatiori cultu inter tubaa tibicinasque et 
cantos, et ipaa psallentis more alacris rogum 
magno comitatu circuit. Adstat interea 
et saoerdos . . • hortando soadena. Cum 
circumieiit ilia aaepius iguem props aug- 
gestum conaiatit, vesteaque exueus, loto de 
more priua corpore, turn aindouem albam 
induta, ad exbortationem dicentis in ignem 

S ronlit.” — Conti, in Poggiut df Vcir. 
^ort, iv. 

c. 1520.— ** There are in this Kingdom 
(the Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, whose cuatom it is that when they 
die they are burnt, and their wives along 
with them ; and if these will not do it they 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it happens oft times that they are 
unwilling to ao it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
persuade them thereto, and this in order 
that such a fine custom should not be brokeu 
and fall into oblivion.”— de’ GetUi, 
in Bamvtio, i. f. 329. 

„ '* In this country of Camboja . . . 

when the King dies, the lords voluntarily 
bum themselves, and so do the King’s wives 
at the same time, and so also do other 
women on the death of their husbands.” — 
Brid. f . 386. 

1622.—*' They told us that in Java Major 
it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to bum his body ; and then his 
principal wile, adorned wiih garlands of 
flowers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afllioted because she is going to 
bum herself with the corpse of her husband 
. • • saying to them, ' I am going this even- 
flog to sup with my dear husbwd and to 
sl^ with him this nMt.’ . . . After again 
consoling them (she) oasts herself into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.** 
B.T. by Lard StanUif qf A., lAL 

e. 1600^— Caaare Federid notices the rite 
aapeenJiariothe Kingdom of "Bssmmir*' 
(tM 8SWAjQJJl)7^ridi cose atn^ e 


bestiali di quella gentilitft; vsano prima* 
mente abbrusoiara i oorpi mortf coal 
d*huomini come di donne nobOi; e d 
lliuomo b maritato, la moglie b obligntn 
ad abbrusdard viva col oorpo del manto.” 
— Or^. ed. p. 86. This traveller gives a 
good account of a Suttee. 

1683.—" In the interior of Hindtlstdn it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to oast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pile), although 
she may not have lived happily with him. 
Ocoasioually love of life holds her back, and 
then her husband’s relations assemble^ light 
the pile, and place her upon it, thinung 
that they thereoy preserve the honour and 
character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rale of his 
gracious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
Been appointed in every city and district, 
who were to watob carefully over these two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and to 
prevent any woman being forcibly burnt.’* 
— Abru*l Fa^f, Ahbar Ndmah, in Elliot, vi. 69. 

1583.— "Among other ^hts I saw one T 
may note as wonderful. M^en I landed (at 
Negapatam) from the vessel, I saw a pit full 
of kindled charcoal ; and at that moment a 
young and beautiful woman was brought by 
her people on a litter, with a great company 
of other women, friends of hers, with great 
festivity, she holding a mirror in her left 
hand, and a lemon in her right hand. • . •” 
—and so forth.— (/. BcUbi, f. 82». 83. 


1586. — "The cuatom of the oountrey 
(Javal is, that whensoever the King doeth 
die, they take the body so dead ana burae 
it, and preserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayes next after, the wiues of the said 
King so dead, according to the costome and 
vse of their countrey, every one of them goe 
together to a place appointed, and the 
obiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in aocompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
whore the ball restotb, tbither they goe all, 
and i«xme their faces to the Eastward, ana 
every one with a dagger in their hand (which 
dagger they call a crise (see CREASB), and 
is as sharpe as a rasor), stab Uiemselues in 
their owne blood, and fall a-groueling on 
their faces, and so ende their dayes.' —2*. 
Oaadish, in Hakl, iv. 338. This passage 
refers to Blambangan at the east end of 
Java, which till a late date was subject to 
Bali, in which such practices have continued 
to our day. It seems probable that the 
Hindu rite here came in contact with the 
old Polynesian praotioes of a like kind, which 
prevailed €.p. in Fiji, quite recently. The 
narrative rmerred to mIow under 1633, 
where the victims were the tlaves of a 


deceased queen, pointi to the latter origin* 
W. Humboldt thnf allodei to similar paa- 
■agei in old Javanese literature : "That we 
may reckon as one of the finest episodes In 
theBmfa rttcia, the stoiy how WM 
when rile had sought out her slain hnshand 
among the wide-nweed heap of c or psee on 
the batUefiel^ staoe herself dj his side with 
a dagger*''— L 88 (iodise the 
iriioie Meriooy pp. 67«98)* 
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fc. 1500.— *<Wh«n he (the Etejeh of 
Aaham) dies, his principal attendaoie of 
both sexes rolantanly bn^ themselTedaliTe 
in his grave.’ ed. XurreU, ii. 118*] 

1508.— Ihe usoal account is given by 
xxxvi., with a plate ; [Hak. 

[o. 1610. — See an account in Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 394.] 

1611.— >** When I was in India, on the 
death of the Kaique (see NAIK) of Madurd, 
a country situated between that of Malauar 
and that of Choromandel, 400 wives |of hts 
burned themselves along with him." — 
Teixeira, i. 9. 

c. 1620.— '* The author . . . when in the 
territory of the Kamdtik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days/the ruler died ana went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the fire." 
— Mxihammad Sharif Hanafi, in Elliot, 
vii. 139. 

1623. — ‘*When I asked further if force 
was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality, when some one 
had l^t a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marrv again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of a worse mishap, — in such a 
case the relations of her husband, if they 
were very strict, would compel her. even 
against her will, to burn ... a barbarous 
and cruel law indeed ! But in short, as re- 
garded Giaccamh, no one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. Ana 
when 1 asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the tfastl {Masti is what they call a 
woman who gives herself up to be burnt upon 
the death of her husband). ’ — P, della Valle, 
ii. 671 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 275, and see ii. 2M le^.]. 

1633.— ** The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
^th two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of the barbarous ceremonies 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
we were witness to. . . .**— iVorroftec i/ a 
JhHUh MMon to Bali, quoted by Crawfurd, 
JST. of Jad* Arch., ii. 244-253, from Prevoel* 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. 

c. 1650.— *^Thev say that when a woman be- 
comes a 8aitee, toat is bums herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long ^e in paradise; 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise. • * • 
Moreover the tettae, in a fnture birth, 
retnmi not to the female sex ... but ihe 
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who becomes not a Battee, end pasies bar 
life in widowhood, is never einanoipated 
from the female state* ... It is however 
criminal to force a woman into the ftre, and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes her8elf.’’-Da5i^a, ii. 76-76. 

0 . 1660-60.— Tavernier gives a full aooount 
of the different manners of SvUu, wbidi he 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following : 

o. 1643. — **. . . there fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Rain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire, But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Wonum 
was not burn’d. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins- 
men’s, Houses, where Father Zenan and 
many RoUoMdere saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enou^ to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur’d 
did not so far terrifie Jier, but that three 
days after, aocompany’d by her Kindred, 
she went and was bum'd according to her 
first intention." — Tavernier, E.T. ii. m ; [ed. 
Ball, i. 219]. 

Again : 

In moat places upon the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, tho Women are not burnt with 
their deceas'd Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuse a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl'd." — Ibid, 171 ; [ed. Rolf, 
ii. 216]. 

c. 1667.— Bernier also has several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
** Letter written to M. Chapelan, sent from 
Chiras in Persia." We extract a few sen- 
tences : ** Concerning the Women that have 
actually bum’d themselves, 1 have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length 1 could endure no more to 
see it, and 1 retain still some borrour when 
I think on’t. . . . The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter hod been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman. ... All this I saw, but observ’d 
not that the Woman was at all disturb’d ; 
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1977.-~Siittee, desoribed by A. Basnng, 
in V€UeAHjn y. (Ceylm) 800. 

1718.— “Ce fut cette aimde de 1710, que 
mcMirut le Prince de Marava, kg4 de ploa de 
quatre-Yingt-ans ; sea femmes, en nombre 
de quaranto sept, se brOl^rent aYec le corps 
du l^nce. ...” (details follow). — Pire 
Martin (of the Madura Mission), in Lett. 
Edif. ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 123 siqq. 

1727. — *^1 have seen several bnmed 
seYeral Wavs. ... I heard a Story of a 
Lady that had received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire was well 
kindled . . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and beckned him to come to her. When he 
came she took him in her Arms, as if she 
had a Mind to embrace him; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, adth the Corpse of her Husband.” 
— ri. Hamilton^ i. 278; [ed. 1744, i. 280]. 

„ ^‘The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Pagam»inSf the Cus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised here. 
Before the MoguVa War, Mr. Channock 
went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
trancal Catastrophe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow's Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. They lived lovingly nmnv 
Years, and had several Children ; at lengtn 
she died, after he had settled in CalcutiUt 
but instead of converting her to ChrUtianity. 
she made him a Proselyte to Paganiamj and 
the only part of Cknatianity that was re- 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, where all his 
life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death.by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb, after the Pagan Manner.” — Ibid. 
[ed. 1744], ii. 6-7. [With this compare the 
curious lines described as an Epimph on 
** Joseph Townsend, Pilot of the Ganges” 
(5 ser. NoUi tk QuerieSf i. 466 w^.).] 

1774. — “Here (in Bali) not only women 
often kill themselves, or bum nnth their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of their deceased masters.” — For- 
ratf V. to N. Qainea, 170, 

1787.— “Soon after I and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were informed 
the sattoe (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes herself) had 
passed. . . — Sir O. Mal^ in Parly. 

Papers q/’ 1821, p. I (“Hindoo Widows ”). 

,, “My Father, said he (Pundit 
Rhadaeaunt), died at the age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a eatl, and burned her- 
self to eimiate sins.” — Letter of Sir W. 
•/onei^in ii. 120. 

1762.-^ “In the course of my endeavours 
I found the .poor iattee had no relations 
at Poooah/'-^tter from Sir O, Mold, in 
PMei, Or, Mm. iL 394; [2nd ed. Ii. 28, 


and see i 178, in which the previous passage 
is quotei^], 

1808. — “These proceedings (Hindu mar- 
riage ceremonies in Giuserat) take place in 
the presence of a Brahmin. . . .'And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her affecr 
tioDs shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that she may bum with him, through aa 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
autteea (a woman seven times bom and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among the gods.” — R. Drum'- 
mond. 

1809. - 

“ O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drowned ; . . . 

But in her face you see 

The supplication and the arony , . . 

See in her swelling throat the desperate 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
life ; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless 
strife, 

Now wildly at full length. 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread, . . , 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead.” 

Kehamu, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, the 
word suttee does not occur. 

[1815. — “ In reference to this mark of 
strong attachment (of Sati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow burning with her husband 
on the funeral pile is called BUtee.”— Ward, 
Hindoos, 2nd cd. ii. 25.] 

1828. — “After having bathed in the river, 
the widow lighted a brand, walked round 
the pile, set it on lire, and then mounted 
cheerfully : the Hame caught and blazed up 
instantly ; she sat down, placing the head 
of the corpse on her lap, and repeated 
several times the usual form, *Ram, Ram, 
Suttee ; Ram, Ram, Suttee.’”— TroTidmnys 
q/’a Pilgrim, i. 91-9^ 

1829. -“/i«pv/afioa XVU. 

“A Rroulation for declaring the prac- 
tice of Suttee*, or of burning or burying 
ali^e tbe widows of Hindoos, illegal, and 
punishable by the Criminal Courts.” — 
Passed by the 0.-0, in C., Dec. 4. 

1889.— “Have you yet heard in England 
of the horrors that took place at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh f Four 
wives, and seven slave-girfs were burnt with 
him ; not a word of remonstrance frohi tbe 
British Government.”— Letters from ModraSt 
278. 

1843.— “It is lamentable to think hdw 
long after our power was firmly established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil nunj^istrate. 
suffered the practices of infanticide ana 
•attoe to continue uncbeoked*”*-»Jlf(MiiidfliyV 
Speech on OaUe o/Somnawth, 
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1956.—^* The pile of the lutae ie unueually 
large ; heavy cart-wheels are^ placed upon 
to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall. ... It is a 
fatal omen to hear the entee'i groan ; there- 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of * Victory to Umb&! Victory 
to Banchorl* and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed .*' — JRds MAlAt ii. 435 ; 
[ed. 1878, p. 691]. 

[1870.— A case in this year is recorded by 
Chevers, 2nd, Mfd. Juritpr, 665.] 

1871. — “Our bridal finery of ^dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindu woman’s * bravery,* when she 
pomes to perform suttee. ” — Coumhill Mag, 
vol. zxiv. d76. 

1872. — “La coutume du suicide de la 
8atl n*en est (>as moins fort ancienne, 
puisque d6jh lea Grocs d* Alexandre la 
trouv^rent on usage chez un peuple au 
moins du Penjfil>. Le premier tlmoigi^e 
brahmanioue qu'on en trouve ost celui de 
la Bnhjoddevaii qui, peut-6tre, remonto tout 
aussi haut. A I’ongine elle psrait avoir 
dtd premro h I’aristocratie militaire." — 
Barm, Les Jleligions de VJnde, 39. 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s. The 

old trade-iiaiiie of the sea-slug, or 
tripang <[q.v.). It is a corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, suwdld (see CrawfimVs Malay 
Diet, ; [Scott, Malayan Wards, 107)]. 

1783. — “I have been told by several 
Bu^essea that they sail in their Padua - 
kans to the northern iwrts of New Hol- 
land ... to gather Swallow (Bicho de 
Mer), which they sell to the annual Ohimi 
junk at Macassar." — Forretf, V, to Mtrgui, 


8WALLY, 8WALLY BOADS, 
8WALLY BiABINE, 8WALLY 
HOLE, n.p. Sxiwdll, the once familiar 
nabie of the roadstead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where ships for 
Surat usually ancliored, and discharged 
or took in cargo. It was perhaps Ar. 
satDdfiilj ‘^e diorea’ (?). [Others sug- 
gest Skt. i^iJdlAya, ‘ aijode of Siva.’] 

“The Osiander proving so leaky 
through the worm through the foulness of the 
eea-wateratSllally."— ivJ 52 ; 
Also see Birdwoed, Report an. Old Rees, 209.] 
1628.— “At the beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to be found; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohali. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the go^s which tb^ continually 
despatch for embarkation.*’ — P^ ddla VaUe, 

ium. 

1675. — “ As also passing by . . . eight 
ahipi riding at Surai River's Mouth, we 


then came to SwiUy Marina, where were 
flying the Colours of the l^ree Nationi^ 
English, French, and Butch . • . who here 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion."— 82. 

1677.— “The 22d of February 167f from 
8wa^ the Ship was despatched alone.** 

1690. — “In a little time we happily 
arriv’d at Bualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the JShoar .** — 
Ovington, 163. 

1727. — “One Season the Engli^ had 
eight good large Ships riding at ftwally 
. . . the Place where all Gom were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp'd off."— 
A, Hamilton, i. 166; [ed. 1744]. 

1841. — “These are sometimes called the 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water."— ifors6urp4*a 
India Bircctorjf, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

SWAMT.SAmOT, 8. This word 
is a corruption of Skt. sudmin, ‘ Lord.* 
It is especially iised in S. India, iu 
two senses : (a) a Hindu idol, especi- 
ally applied to tlio.se of Siva or Siibra- 
manyain ; especially, as Sammy, in 
the dialect of the British soldier. 
This comes from the usual Tamil 
pronunciation edmi, (b) The Skt. 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
i‘es]:>ectful address, especially to Brah- 
mans. 

a. — 

1755. — “Towards the upper end there ia 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god."— /vet, 70. 

1794. — “The gold mi^ht for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut." — The /tidioa 
Observer, p, 167. 

1838. — “ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the wvemment 
officer . . . was ordered to superintend the 
delivery of it ... so he went with the 
shawl in his tonjon, and told the Bramins 
that they might come and take it, for that 
he would not touch it with his fingers to 
present it to a Swamy." — Letters from 
Madras, 183. 

b. - 

1516. — “These people are commonly callad 
Jogues (see JOGBE), and in their own 
mech they are called Zoame, which meana 
Servant of God."— Barftoio, 99. 

1615. — “Tunc ad suos conversus: Eia 
Brachmanes, inquit, quid vobis videtnrl 
lUi mirabundi ninil praeter Snami, Suiitti, 
id est Domine, Domine, retulenmt*”— 
Jarric, Thes., i. 664. 

SWAMT-HOUSa SAMMY- 
HOUSa ^ ^ idd.templo, ot 
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Tb» Semnvy-^hauM of tlie 
tii ridge in 1657 will not soon 
be forgotten. 


1750l— **T he French cavalry were ad- 
vancing More their infantry ; and it was 
the intention of Colliand that his own should 
wait until they came in a line with the 
Hank-fire of the field-pieces of the Bwamy- 
hmiae."— OrsM, iii. 443. 


— (Ganges). **There is still one 
other phenokaenon. . . . This is the existenoe 
of a great depressiont or hole» in the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal, known in the charts as 
the *8wat(di of No Ground/'*— 
on HecetU ChangtB in Deita the Gfangtif 
Off, Jour. Oeol. Soc., Aug. 1858. 

1877. — (Indus). ''This is the famous 
Swatch of no ground where the lead f^s 
at once into fathoms.*’ — Burton, Sind 


1829. — " Here too was a little detached 
Swattkse-housa (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning before a little idol.* — Jlfm. of Col, 
Mountain, 99. 

1857.—“ We met Wilby at the advanced 
post, the * Sammy House,’ within 600 yards 
of the Bastion. It was a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just now, and the Jumma Muajid and Palace 
are beautiful objects, though held by 
infidels .** — Letters usritten dMrinrj the Siege of 
Delhi, by Hervey OrenUud, p. ll2. 

[SWAMT JE^LBY,8. A kind 
of gold and silver jewel^, made 
chiefly at Trichinopoly, in European 
shapes covered with grotesque mytho- 
logical figures. 

[1880. — “In the characteristic Swaml 
work of the Madras Presidency the orna- 
mentation consists of figures of the Puranic 
gods in high relief, either beaten out from 
the surface, or affixed to it, whether by 
soldering, or wedging, or screwing them 
<m.”*^Btrdwood, Imustr, Arts, 152.] 

8WAM7-PAG0DA, s. A coin 
formerly current at Madras ; pro1)ahly 
BO called from the figure of an idol on 
it. Milbum gives 1(X) Swamy Pagodas 
« 110 Star Pagodas. A “ three sw&mi 
pagoda” was a name given to a gold 
com bearing on the obverse the effigy 
of Chenna Keswam Swaini (a title of 
Krishna) and on the reverse Lakshmi 
and Rukmini {O.P.B.), 

SWAI^, 8. This is a marine 
term which probably has various ap- 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instances of its applica- 
tion are both Indian, viz. ^ the Swatch 
of No Ground^” or elliptically ''The 
Swatdi,” marked in all the charts just 
off the (mnges Delta, and a space bw- 
ing the same name, and probably 
pimueed by analogous tidal action, off 
the Indus Delta. [The word is not 
to be found in Smyth, SaUot^s Word- 
hpefe) ^ 

1725^10 Valeutijn's first map of Bengal, 
tbough no name Is applied there is a tpaoe 
ttimd '*no|9(ouiid 11% 


Revisited, 21. 

[1878. — “He (Capt. Lloyd, in 1840) 
describes the remarkable phenomenon at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal, similar to 
that reported by Captain Selby off the 
mouths of the Indus, called * the Swatch of 
no ground.’ It is a deep chasm, open to 
seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soundings at 260 fathoms.”— 
Markham, Mem, of Indian Surveys, 27.] 

[SWEET APPLE, s. An Anglo- 

Indian corruption of sitdphal, ‘the 
fruit of Slta,’ the Musk Melon, Fr. 
Potiron, Cucurbita , moschata (see 

CUSTABD-APPLE).] 

SWEET OLEANDER, s. This is 
in fact the common oleander, Nerium 
odorum, Ait. 

1880.— “Nothing is more charming than, 
oven in the upland valleys of the Mahratta 
country, to come out of a wood of all out- 
landish trees and flowers suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of some mountain stream, 
grown along the banks, or on the little 
ulets of verdure in mid (shingle) stream, 
with clumps of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander.” — Blrdwood, MS, 9. 

SWEET POTATO, s. The root of 
Batatas edulis, Choisy {Convolvulus Ba- 
taJtas, L.), N.O. Oonvolvulaeeae ; a very 
palatable vegetable, grown in most 
parts of India. Though extensively 
cultivated in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books {e.g, in Eng, Oyelop. 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drur^s 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay islands. The 
Eng. Oyc. even states that hatatas 
is the Malay name. But the whole 
allegation is probably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as 
mven by Orawfurd, are KaXedtk, Ubi 
Jawa, and Ubi Kadila, the last two 
names meaning 'Java And 

‘Spanish vam,’ and indicating the 
fqreign ormn of the vegetable. In 
India, at in the Bengal Presi^ 
denev, natives commonly call it Aofar- 

ijond, P.— Ar.. literally *sngar-can4grV 
a name equaUy miggming that it le 
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not indigenoua among them. And in 
&ct when we turn to Oviedo, we find 
the following distinct statement : 

** Bfrtatii are a staple food of the ladiaos, 
both in the Island of Spognuola and tn the 
others . . . and a ripe Batata property 
dressed is just os good as a marchpane twist 
of soffar and almonds, and better indeed. 
. . . When Baiataa are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Spain, t.r., if the voyage 
be a quiet one ; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at Ma. 1 myself have carried 
them from this city of S. Domingo to the 
citv of Avila in Spain, and although they 
did not arrive as good as they should be, 
yet they were thought a great deal of, and 
reckoned a singular and precious kind of 
fruit. "~In JtcmiuiOt iii. f. 134. 

It must be observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Bretschneider is satisfied that the 
plant is described in Chinese ])Ooks 
of the 3rd or 4tli century, under 
the name of Ka7i-ch^i (the first syllable 
as ‘sweet*). See B, on Chvi. Botan. 
Words^ p. 13. This is the only good 
argument we have seen for Asiatic 
origin. Tlie whole matter is carefully 
de^t with by M. Alph. De Candolle 
(firigine des Plantes cultiveeSy pp. 43-46), 
concluding with the judgment: “Lea 
motifs sont beaucoiip plus forts, ce me 
seinhle, en favour de I’origine ameri- 
caine.” 

The “Sanskrit name” Bukialoo^ al- 
leged by Mr. Piddington, is worthless. 

is nroperly an esculent Arwm^ but 
in moaern use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for the sweet potato. RaktdlU^ more 
commonly is in Bengal the 

usual name of the Yarn^ no doubt 
givqn first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorea purpurea, for rakt^ 
or rof-dte means simply ‘red potato’; 
a name which might also oe well 
applied to the bata&Sy as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. There can be little doubt 
tihat this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europe many vears before the potato, 
the latter robbed it of its name, as 
has happened in the case of txraiil- 
wood (q.v.). The batata is clwly the 
* potato^ of the foui*th and others of 
the following quotations. [See WaU, 
Boon. DitL m. 117 m29>] 

At thia pUuw (in Biesfi) we hod 

lelMbMt of violin iMat 


of oalvea, also a variety of oaJled 

batata, pigne (pine-apples), sweet of din- 
gular gcodness, . . .^PigafeUa, E.T, by 


1540.— “The root which among the Indiaiie 
of Spagnuola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St, Tbomh (C. Vtrde gtoopV 
called Jgname, and they plant it as the chief 
staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.e. the outer skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the taste of 
a chestnut, but much better ." — to 
the I. qf San Tmi under the SguinoeHai, 
Ramimo, i. 117r. 

c. 1550.—“ They have two other sorts of 
roots, one called batata. . • . They gene-' 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some say they toate like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even withont sugar, 
are better ." — OirqL Benzoni, Hak. Soo. W. 


1588.— “Wee met with sixtee or seventee 
sayles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and broudt with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- 
rootes, and fresh fish." — Voyage qf MasUr 
Thomat Caoididt, Pwrehae, i. 

1600. — “The Battataa are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (see TAM), and taste like Eaxth- 
nuta." — In Purchae, ii. 957. 

1615.— “I took a garden this day, and 

E lanted it with Pottatoe bronght frm the 
liquea, a thing not yet plantSid in Japan. 
1 must pay a tay, or 5 shillings sterung, 
per annum for the garden."— Cocis'# Diary, 
1 . 11 . 

1645.—“.. . . pattata; e'est vne radne 
comma naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jaune: cela est de tres- 
bon gouat, mais si Ton en mange sottuent, 
elle degouate fort, et est aasez ventense.” — 
Moequet, Voyayee, 83. 

1764.- 

“ There let Potatos mantle o’er the ground. 
Sweet as the cane-juicb is the root they 
bear," — Omingei', Bk. iv. 


I STOE, s. Hind, from Ar. sdie. A 
I groom. It ia the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
South horse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz. ghordujdld (see QOBA* 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
sdts is the participle, seems to be n 
loan-w'ord from Syriac, sausi, ‘to coia/ 

[1758.— In list of servants' wages: 
B8.2.”-lnXcwy, 182.] 

1779.—“ The bearer and sdesk when.they 
returned, came to the place, where I was. 
and laid hold of yr. Dacs^« I kook hm 
of Mr. Shee and carried him Dp* Thebse^ 
and eefaw took Mr. Dmum out. .Mr;- 
KeeUe was standing on his own hoeso 
lookiog, end askedf^^^iistlM metterV 
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The bearer and aeiM aaid to Mr. Keeble, 

' These gentlemen came into the house when 
my master was out.'”— jSWdsacr <m Trial qf 
Grand v, Francis, in JSckoes of Old Calcutta^ 
230. 

1810.—** The Syce, or groom, attends but 
one horse. ’—ITtV/ianuon, VM, i. 254. 

0.1858?— 

** Tandis que les veillent 
les chiens rodeurs.” 

Leconte de Liele, 

STOEE, s. In Cliina applied to 
pure silver bullion in ingots, or shoes 
(q.v.). The origin of the name is said 
to be SI ^ron. at Canton sat and sei)= 

i.e, ‘ nne silk * ; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads. [Linschoten (1598) speaks of : 
“Peeces of cut silver, in which sort 
they pay and receive all their money 
(Hak. &c. i. 132).] 

1711. — ** Formerly they used to sell for 
Sisee. or Silver full flue; but of late the 
Method is alter’d.”— Zw/fcyer, 135. 

87BAS, CTBUS. Bee under 
C7B0S. 

8TBIAM, n.p. A place on the 
Pegu R., near its confiuence with the 
Bimgoon R., six miles E. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The- Burmese 
form IS Than-lyengy but probably the 
Taking name was nearer that which 
foreigners give it. [See Burma Gazet- 
tesTy ii. 672. Mr. St John (J. R, As. 
8oc.y 1894, p. 151) suggests the 
Mwn word sarang or siringy ‘a swing- 
ing cradle.*] Syriam w'as the site of 
an English factory in the 17th century, 
of the history of which little is known. 
See the quotation from Dalrymple 
below. 

^7.— .“To Cirion a Port ot Pegu come 
ships from Mecca with woollen Cloth, 
Scarlets, Velvets, Opium, and such like.”— 
R. Fitchy in HakL iiT 393. 

1600. — “ I went thither with Philip Brito, 
and in fifteens dayos arrived at Siriaa the 
chiefs Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
Bpectimle to see the bankes of the Kiuers set 
iritb infiuite fruit-bearing trees, now ouer- 
whelmed with mines of gilded Temples, 
and nobih edifices ; the wayes and fields full 
of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, 
killed or famished, and cast into the River 
in such numbers that the multitude of 
carkasses nrohiHieth the way and passage 
of ridps.* — ^The Jesuit Andrew Bovesy In 
Pwrchttt il. 1748. 


c. 1606.—** Philip de Brito issued an order 
that a custom-house should be planted at 
Serlaa (iSSertdo), at which duties should be 
paid by all the vessels of this State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ports of Martavan, Tavay, 
Tenasseriro, and Juncalon. . . . Now cer- 
tain merchants and shipowners from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
and this led Philip do Brito to send a 
^uadroii of 6 ships and galliots .with an 
imposing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasserim, and compel all the vessels 
that they met to come and pay duty at the 
fortress of Serian. ’—Becarro, 135. 

1695.— “9th. That the Old house and 
Ground at Syrian, formerly beloogii^ to the 
JSnglish Cwnmnify may still be coniinucid to 
them, and tnat* they may have liberty of 
building dwelling-houses, and warehausesy for 
the securing their Goods, as shall be neces- 
sary, and that more Ground be given them, 
if what they formerly had be not sufficient.” 
Petition presented to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed. Fleetwood ; in Dalrympley O.R. 
ii. 374. 

1726. — Zieijang (Syriam) in Valentijtiy 
Chore., &c., 127, 

1727. —“ About 60 Miles to the Eastward 
of China Backaar (see CH1NA-BT7CKEEB) 
is the Bar of Syrian, the only port now open 
for Trade in all the Begu Dominions. . . . 
It was many Years in Possession of the 
Portiigiieze, till by their Insolence and Pride 
they were obliged to quit it,” — A. HuniiUon, 
ii. 31-32; [ed. 1744]. 

STUD, 8. Ar. saiyidy ‘a lord.* The 
designation in India of those who 
clahn to be de.scendants of Mahommed. 
Blit the us^e of Saiyid and Sharif 
\tiries in dilferent parts of Mahoni- 
medan Asia. [“ As a rule (much dis- 
puted) the Bayyid is a descendant 
from Mahommed through his grand- 
child Hasan, and is a man of the 
pen ; whereas the Sharif derives from 
Husayn and is a man of the sword** 
{Burton, Ar. Nights, iv. 209).] 

1404. — **On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a great while, with certain 
ZayteB ; and Zai^B they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad.” — 
Clavijo, § cxiv. {Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869.— **11 y a dans I’Tnde quatre claaaeB 
de musiilmans : les Bairds ou descendants 
de Mahomet par Husain, les ScfuUldts ou 
Arabes, nommds vulgairement Maures, les 
Pathans ou Afgans, et les Mogols. Css 
quatros classes ont chacune fourni k la 
religion de saints personnages, qui sont 
souvent designee par ces denominations, et 
par d’autres specialement consaerdes k oha« 
cane d’alles, teiles que Mir pout les Baiylda, 
KhAn pour les Patbana, Mirzd, Beg, Agd, 
et KlwAia pour les Mogols /’— de 
Tasty, JuHgwu Mw. dane Vlnde, 22i . 
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TACK^RAVAN. 


(The learned author ie mietaken here in 
suppoeing that the obeolete term Mhor wae 
in India Bpecially ap^ied to Arabs. It was 
applied, following Portuguese custom, to 
aU Mahommedans.) 


XABASimB,s. ‘Sugar of Bam- 
boo.’ A siliceous substance sometimes 
found in the joints of the bamboo, 
formerly prized as medicine, [also 
known in India as Bdnshchan or 
BdnsJtapur], The word is Pers. tabd- 
sAfr, but that is from the Skt. name 
of the article, tvakk6hira\ and tavakk- 
shira. The substance is often con- 
founded, in name at least, by the old 
Materia Medica writers, with spodium 
and is sometimes called ispodio di 
canna. See Ces. Federici below. Garcia 
De Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f. 193 seqq.), [See 8UGAB0 

c. 1150.— ^‘Tanah (miswritten Baiiah) est 
uno jolie ville situ^e sur un grand golfe. 

• . . Bans lea montagnes onrironnantes 
croiasent le . . . kana et le . . . tabtshir 
. . . Quant au tdbaehir, on le falaifie en le 
m^angeant avec de la cendre d’ivoire ; mais 
le veritable est celui qu'on extrait des 
racines du roseau dit . . . of SharH”-^ 
Edrin, i. 179. 

1563. — ‘‘And much less are the roots 
of the cane tabazer ; so that according to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whence it appears 
that he never saw it, since he calls such a i 
white substance charcoal." — Gomd, f. 195r. 

c. 1570.— “II si congela d’a^ua 

in alcune canne, e io nlio trouato assai nel 
Pegh qwndo faceuo fabrioar la mia casa." 
— &f. Federici, -in Bamutio, iii. 397. 

1573.— “The Spodium or Tabaxir of the 
Perdans . . . was not known to the 
Greeks."— .d coda, 295. 

c. 1580.— “Spodiura Tabazir vocant, quo 
nomine vulgus pharmacopoeorum Spodium 
faotitinm, quippe metallicum, intelligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacrymam 
quondam) ea caudice arboria procerae in 
India nasoentis, albioantem, odoratam, 
fOoultatis refrigeratoriae, et cor mazime 
Toboiantis itidem intelligunt."— Prosjt^ At- 
pinM§^ Rerum jRffypiuirum, Lib. III. vii. 

1696.—“ • * . these Mamhus have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the i^th of it ... the Indians call it 
jSacat Mdmbu, which is as much as to say, 
as Sugar of Mdmbu, and is a very deep ' 
Medklnable thing mudi esteemed, aoa 
much sought for hy the Arabians, PemianB, 


and Moores, that call it Tnbajdlr.''-<-X^ 
sehoteu, p. 104 ; [Hak. Boo. ii 66]. 

1337. — “^Ulied to these in a botanical 
point of view is SaecAarum qfficinarumt 
which ^ needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded taeehumm, or toe substance 
known by this name to the ancient ; tiie 
same anthors oonjectimng this to be Taba- 
•heer. . • . Considering that this substance 
is pure etlex^ it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of wept Zoxxofoe /ukirwj* 
— Boyle on the Ant. of Hivaoo Medicine, 
p. 83. This confirms* the views expressed 
in the article SUGAR. 

1854. — “ In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, consisting of a flinty 
secretion, of which the plant divests itself, 
called Tabaoheer, concerning the opticu 
properties of which Sir Bavid Brewster has 
made some curious discoveries." — 

Cycl. Nat. Hist. Section, article Bamboo. 

TABBY, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuff; Sp. and 
Port, tabi, Ital. tabino, Ft, tabis, from 
Ar. ^attdbi, the name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
manufactured in early times in a 
quarter of Baghdad called al-*attdbiya ; 
and this derived its name from a 
prince of the ’Omaiyad family called 
^Attab. [See Burton, Ar. NighUy ii. 
371.] 

12th cent.—** The ^Auabtya . . . here are 
made the stuffs, caUed 'Att&blya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours."— 75it 
Juhair, p. 227. 

[c. 1220.—“ Attabi." See under SUC- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT, 8. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which 
is carried in procession during the 
Moharram (see Herklots, 2ud ed. 119 
seqq.y and Oarcin de Tossy, Bel. M'lisulm, 
dans Vlnde, 36). [The word is Ar. tah&L 
‘ a wooden box, coifln.’ The term used 
in N. India is ta'sdya (see TAZEEA).] 

[1856.— “There is generally over the vaul 
in which the corpse is deposited an oblong 
monument of stone or brick (called 'tar- 
keebeh ') or wood (in which ease it is oaBed 
‘taboot’)."— Xaae, Mod. Egypt., 6th ed. 
i.299.] 

[TAGE-BAYAN,8. A litter carried 
on mfln’s diouldei^ used only by royal 
I personages. It is Pers. Uudu-rwodik 
I ‘traveUing-thtone.’ In the. Hindi ol 
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Behar the word is corrupted into 
tortariMifi. 

[«» 1600 .—** . . . MTeml artiolas of Chimeie 
end Japan workmanship ; among which were 


mpaUkp and a teok-xuweii, or travelliitt I 
throne, of exquisite beauty, and much ad> ( 
mired.” — Bemier, ed. Conaiable, 128; in 
870^ tect-reTUL. 

[1758. — **Mahommed Shah, emperor of < 
Hmdostan, seated in a royal litter <tekht \ 
ftren, wmoh signifies a moying throne) i 
issued from his camp. . . .” — ffanway. i 
iT. 160.] 1 

TA^s. This is the trade*nanie of : 
the Chinese ounce, viz., X of a catty I 

S .v.) ; and also of the Chinese money 
account, often called **the ounce of 
sUver,” but in Chinese called liang. 
The standard liana or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, =579*84 grs. 
troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 tneny or (according to the 
trade*nanie) cash (q-v.). The China 
tael used to be reckoned as worth 
Be, 8d., but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the FarinighUy Review puts it at 
6a 7^(2. (Sept. p. 362); the exchange 
at Shanghai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, Apiil 13, 1886, was 4s. 9{(2. ; 
[on Oct. 3, 1901, 2s. 7Jd.]. The word 
was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom tau or tahil is the name 
of a weight ; and this again, as 
Crawford indicates, is probamy from 
the India tola (q.v.). [Mr. Wingle 
writes: “Sir H. Yule does not refer 
to such forms as take (see belowX tales 
(plural in FryeVs New Aceounty p, 210, 
sub Meuihaw^ Taye (see quotation 
below from Iteris), tayes (see quota- 
tion below from Mocquet), or taey, 
and taeys (Philip’s translation of 
Lineefu^eny Hak. Soc. i. 149). These 
probably come through the medium 
of the Portuguese^ in which the 
final I of the singular tael is changed, 
into 8 in the plural. Such a form as 
taeis might easily suggrat a singular I 
wanting the final s, and from such a I 
singular French and English plurals 
of the ordinary type would in turn be 
fashioned” (Diary Ft. 8t. Geo.y Ist ser. 
iil2e).l 

Vhe Chinese scale of weighti with 
their trade^names, mns: 16 tam»l 
eai^. 100 cottiisi**! peeiil«»i33| 
oeom. Milbnm gives the weightB of 
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1 tola (see TjlEL)» Btake^l huneeUy 20 
Hfusale^ 1 catt^, 200 cattm»l haliar4 
and the catty of Achin as=2 /5«. 1 os. 
13 dr. Of these names, niaoe» tale and 
hahar (qq*v.) seem to be* of Indian 
origin, rmyamy hangkaly and kati Malay, 

1640. — **And thoM three junks which 
were then taken, according to the assertion 
of those who were aboard, had contained 
in ailyer alone 200,000 taels (tae/s), which 
are in our money 800^000 cruzadut, besides 
much else of value with which they were 
freighted.”— Pinto, cap. xxxv. 

1598. — ** A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfe Portingale weight.”— LinarAotni, 44; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599. — **£st et ponderis genus, quod Tael 
vocant in Malacca. Tael unum in Malacca 
pendet 16 masas.”— Z>s Fry, ii. 64. 

I „ **Four hundred cashes make a 
I anepan, (see KOBANO). Foure eawpana 
are one mas. Foure wattet make a Perdaw 
(see PABDAO). Four Perda^i make a 
Tayel.” — Capt, T, Z>am, in Purchas^ i. 128. 

c. 1608. — **BeKar stones are thus bought 
by the Tails . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English.”— iShns, in do., 392. 

1613.— ** A Taye is five shillings sterling.** 
— 8!cim, in do. 869. 

1643.—** Les Portugais sent fort desireux 
de ces Chinois pour esclaves . . . il y a des 
Ghinois faicto h ce mestier . . . qiiand ils 
voyent quelque beau petit garcon ou fills 
... les enleuent par force et les cachent 
. . . puis viennent sur la riue de la mer, 
ou ils B^auent que sont les trafiquans h qul 
ils les vendent l2 et 15 tayes chacun, qui est 
enuiron 25 escus.”— ifoegu«t, 342. 

c. 1656.— **Vn Religieux Cbinois qui a 
estd surpris auec des femmes de debauohe 
. . . Ton a peref le col avec vn fer chaud ; 
k ce fer est attach^ vne chaisne de fer 
d*enuiron dix brasses qu’il eat obligd de 
traianer juaquea k ce qu*il ait appom au 
Couuent trento theyls d'aigent qu’il faut 

3 [u’il amaaae en demandant I’aumoane.”— 
n Tkeveaoty Divers Voyagety ii. 67. 

[1683. — **The abovesaid Muak weyes 
Cattee 10: tabs 14: Mas 03. . . 
PringUy Diary Ft, Si. Oeo.y lat aer. ii. 34.] 

TAH8EELDAB» s. The chief 
(native) revenue officer of a subdivision 
ha^My oonf. Pergunnali, Talook) of a 
district (see SDUiAB). Hind, from 
Pen. U^lddTy and that from Ar* 
talMy * collection.’ This is a term 
of the Mahommedan administiatioxi 
which we have adopted. It appears 
by the quotation from Williftmson 
that the term was formerly emplioyed 
' in Calcutta to designate the caslt* 
ke^r in a firm or private eriaUBshv 
ment, but Uds use ti long 
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[Powibly there was a confusion with 
^a cashier.*] 


[1772. — ' **Ta)ialldar, or Seiawaul^ an 
officer employed for a monthly salary to 
odleot the revenues. in Vtrelgt^ 

Vim qf Bengal^ s.v.] 


1799. — . . He (Tippoo) divided his 
country into 37 Provinces under Dewuis 
(see dIsWAUN) . . . and he subdivided 
these again into 1025 inferior districts, 
having each a Ti^eldar." — Letter of 
MunrOf in Life, i. 215. 


1308. — . . he continues to this hour 
tahsildar of the petty pergunnah of Sheo- 
pore.”— Ft/r/i Report, 688. 

1810.—**. . . the sircar, or tnsseeldar 
(cash -keeper) receiving one key, and the 
master retaining the other." — iViltiameon, 
V.M. i. 209. 


[1826.—**. . . I told him . . . that I was 
. • . the bearer of letters to bis head col- 
lector or Tthuseeldam {etc) there." — Ran- 
dwung Uari, ed. 1873, i. 155.] 


TAILOB-BIKD, «. This bird is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
habit of drawing together **one leaf 
or more, ^nerally two leaves, on each 
side of the nest, and stitches them 
together with c'ottoii, either woven by 
itself, or cotton thread picked up; 
and after puttiiig the thread through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to. fix it” {Jerdon). It is Orthrotomos 
lon^icauda, Gmelin (sub-fam. Dry- 
moteinae), 

[1813. — **£ouAlly curious in the struoturo 
of its nest, ana far superior (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its plumage, is 
the tailor-bird of Hindostan" (hero follows 
a description of its nest). — Furhee, Or, Mem,, 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 

1883.— ** Clear and loud above all . . . 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
veiy Beaconsfleld in the matter of keeping 
ite own counsel. Aided by its industnous 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
dnnoO) and sew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
stM, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
■0 formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors,” — Tribee on jSy 
FnnUitr, 145. 


TAJ) s. Pers. tdj, *a crown.* The 
most famous and beautiful mausoleum 
in Asia; the Tdj Mahal at 
erected by Sh&h Janan over the burial- 
place of nU favourite wife Mumt&z-i- 
Mahal OOmament of the Palace*) 


1663.—** I dbal! not stay to dbeosne of 
the Monument of JSibetr, because whaV^ 
ever beauty is there, is found to a fkr h^boi: 
degree in that of Kehale, which I am 
now going to deserine to you . . . jndge 
whether 1 had reason to say that me 
Mautbleum, or Tomb of Taj-Hehalo, ia 
something worthy to be admired. Por my 
part 1 do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme; 
but I must needs say, that 1 believe it ought 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . — JJcraicr, E.T. 94-96: [ed. 

ConitaMe,m], 

1665. — **Of all the Monuments that are 
to be seen at Agra, that of the Wife of CKa- 
Jehan is the most magniScent; she caused 
it to be set up on purpose near the Tati- 
macan, to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. The TatimMan 
n Taj-i-muk&m, * Place of tlie TSLj '] ia a great 
Bazar, or Market-place, comprised of six 
great courts, all encomp^’d with Portico's ; 

I under which there are Warehouses for Mer- 
I chants. . . . The monument of this Begum 
I or Sultaneee, stands on the East side of the 
City. ... 1 saw the beginning and com 
pleating of this great work, that cost two 
and twenty years labour, and 29,000 men 
always at work."— TViiwn icr, E.T. ii. 60: 
[ed. Bali, i. 109]. 

1856.- 

** But far beyond compare, the glorious TtJ, 

Been from old Agra’s towering battlements. 

And mirrored clear in Jumna's silent 
stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 

Set royal on the melancholy brow 

Of withered Hindostan; but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer Ivht, 

Like some queened maiden, veiled^ in 
dainty lace. 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Banyan Tree, 

TALAlING, n.p. The name by 
which the chief race iiihabitiug Pegu 
(or the Delta of the Irawadi) is xnowu 
to the Burmese. Tlie Takings were 
long the rivals of the Burmese, alter- 
nately conquering and conquered, but 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long predominated, even in the Ddta, 
that the use of the Talaing las^^uage 
is now nearly extinct in Pem proper^ 
though it ia still spoken in Martabs^ 
and among the descendants of end- 
mnts into Siamese territory. We 
have adopted the name from Ae 
Burmese to designate the race, bat 
tlieir own name for their people ie 
Man or Man M01IB> 

Sir Arthur Fhayre has r^gar^ed, the 
name Talaing as almost UAdoubtediy 
a form of Tdttgfk The rtima given 
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are plausible, and niay be briefly 
stated in two extracts from his Essay 
On the History 0 / Pegu (J. As. 80 c. 
Bmg,^ voL xlii. Pt. i.): **The names 

f lven in the histories of Tha-htun and 
egu to the first Kings of those cities 
are Indian; but they cannot be ac- 
cepted as historically true. The 
countries from which the Kings are 
said to have derived their orimn . . . 
may be recomised as Karndta, Kalinga^ 
Yenga and Vizianagaram . . . probably 
misteken for the more famous Vijay- 
anagar. . . . The word Talingdna never 
occurs in the Peguan histories, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga 
(op. cit. pp. 32-33). “The early settle- 
ment of a colony or city for trade, on 
the coast of Riimanya by settlers from 
Talingfina, satisfactorily accounts for 
the name Talaing, by which the 
people of Pegu are known to the 
Burmese and all peoples of the west. 
But the Peguans call themselves by 
a different name . . . Mun^ Aftimw, 
or Afon ”(ibid. p. 34). 

Prof. Forchhainmer, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing- archaeology and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior to the time of 
Alonmra’s conquest of Pegu (middle 
of l8th century) the name Talaing 
was entirely unknown as an appella- 
tion of the Muns, and that it nowhere 
occurs in either inscriptions or older 
palm-leaves, and that by all nations 
of Farther India the people in question 
is known by names related to either 
Mun or Pegu. He goes on : “ The 
word ‘Talaing' is the term by which 
the Muns acknowledged their total 
defeat, their being vanquished and 
the slaves of their Burmese conqueror. 
They were no longer to boar the name 
of Muns or Peguans. Alonipra stigma- 
tized them with an appellation sugges- 
tive at once of their submission and 
disgrace. Talaing means” (in the 
Mun language) “‘one who is trodden 
under foot^ a slave.’ . . . Alompra 
could not have devised more efmc- 
tive means to extirpate the national 
consciousness of a people than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their language and by substi- 
tuting a term m sbject reproach for 
the nsiuie nnder which th^ had 
maintained themselves for nearfy 2000 
years in the marine provinces of 
Burma* The Mmilarity of the two 


words ‘Talaing’ and ‘Telincana’ is 
purely accidental ; and all de&ctions, 
Historical or etymological . . . from the 
resemblance . . . must necessarily be 
void a& initio” (Notes on Early Hist, 
and Geog, of Br. Burma^ Pt. ii. pp. 
11-12, Bangoon, 1884). 

Here we leave the question. It is 
not clear whether Prof. F. gives the 
story of Alompra as a historical fach 
or as a probable explanation founded 
on the etymology. Till this be clear 
we cannot say that we are altogether 
satisiied. But the fact that we have 
been unable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Forchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for con- 
necting the Talaing or Mun people 
with the sorcalled Kolariau tribes of 
the interior of India, but the point is 
not yet a settled one. [Mr. Baines 
notes coincidences between the Mon 
and Munda langiiages, and accepts 
the connection of Talaing with Telinga 
(Census Report^ 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795. — '*The present King of the BirmanB 
. . . has abrogated some severe penal laws 
imposed by his predecessors on the Talie&B, 
or native Peguers. Justice is now impar- 
tially distnbuted, and the only distinction 
at present between a Birman and a Tulien, 
cons^ts in the exclusion' of the latter from 
places of public trust and power."-— 


TALAPOIN, s. A word used by 
the Portiiguese, and after them by 
French and other Continental writers, 
as well as by some English travellers 
of the 17th century, to designate the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon and the 
Indo-Chinese countries. The origin 
of the expression is obscure. Mon- 
seigneur Pallegoix, in his Desc, du 
Boyaume Thai ou Siam (ii. 23) says : 
“ Les Europeens les ont appel^ tala- 
poillB, probablement du nom de 
rdventail qu’ils tiennent h la main, 
lequel s’appelle talapoL qui signifie 
feuille de palmier,” Childers gives 
Talapannam, Pali, ‘a leaf used in 
writing, &c.’ This at first sight seems 
to have nothing to support it excq»t 
similarity of sound; but the quou^ 
tions from Pinto throw some possible 
light, and affewd probability to this 
o^n, which is also accepted by 
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Koeppen {lUL des Buddhag^ I 331 
noU% and by Bishop Bimndet (J. Ind. 
AraUp. iv. [Others, however, 

derive it from Peg^iian Titapoin^ tala 
(not tila\ ‘ lord,* potn, ‘wealth.*] 

o, 15.54.^“ . . . htta prooisaSo . . . na qual 
80 affirmoa . . . quo hiSo quarenta mil Ba- 
oerdotea . » . dos quaes muytos tinbSo dif- 
ferontea dignidadea, come eiio Orepoa (?), 
TSlngrepos, RolinSy Ntepouy Bicogy Sacaretu 
e Cfftan^rauhoty os quaea t<daa pelaa vesti- 
dura^ de quo hiSo ornadoa, « pelas diviMSy 
€ inti^iat, que teoarOo naa mOoSy se eonheeiOOy 
ouaea erSo ouno, e quaea er&o outros." — P\ 
Af. PtfdOy oh. clx. Thus rendered by Oogaa: 
“A Procession ... it was the common 
opinion of all, that in this Procession 'were 
40,000 Priests . . . most of them were of 
different dignities, and called Grepos, Tala- 
grepof (Ac.). Now by the ornaments they 
wear, as also by the devices and ensigns 
which they carry in their hands, they may 
be distinguished.”— p. 218. 

„ ‘*0 Chavhainha Ihe mandou hfia 

carta hum seu Orepo Talapoy, roligioso 
jli de idade de oitenta annos.”— A'n/o, ch. 
caliz. By Oogan: “The Chauhinhaa sent 
the King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of age .” — (Jogauy 199. 
^^1^6.—“ TalapoiM.” See under COS- 

o. 1583. — . . 81 veggono le case di 
legno tutte dorate, et ornate di bellissimi 
mardini fatti alia loro vsanza, nello quali 
habitano tutti i Talapoi. che sono i loro 
Frati, che stanno a gouenio del Pagodo.” — 
Gaaparo Bafbiy f. 96. 

1586. — “There are . . . many good houses 
for the Tallapoies to preach in. —if. Fitch, 
in Hakl, ii. 93. 

1697.—“ The Talipols persuaded the Ian- 
yosioi^lbrother to the King of Pegu, to vsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he refused, pretending 
hia Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if he ploced his brother in the 
Vahat, that ia, a Ooldm Thronty to be adored 
of ihe people for a God .” — Nicolai Pitnenta, 
in Purchoiy ii. 1747. 

1612. — “There are in all those l^ingdoma 
many persons belonging to different Religious 
Orders ; one of which in Pegu they eall Tala- 
polB.”— CouCo, V. vi. 1. 

1659. — “ Whilst we looked on these 
temples, wherin these horrid idols sat, there 
came the Aracan Talpooyi, or Priests, and 
fell down before the idols.^' — WalUr Schulze, 
Eeum, 77. 

1689. — “ S*il vous arrive de former la 
bottche attz Talapolni et de mettre en 4vi- 
denee leurs erreurs, ne vous attendez qu'h 
les avoir pour ennomia implacablea.”— Xeff. 
Edif. zzv. 64. 


highly venerated by them that diey would 
be glad to drink the Water wberem they 
waw their Handa* — Oviayfoii, 592. 


1696.—“. . . hpermettre Tenirdede son 
royaume aux Talapolns.”— La Brwykn^ 
Caractirea, ed. Jouaat, 1881, ii. 306. 

1725. — “This great train ia usually closed 
by the Priests or Talapoia and Mushnana.” 
— ValaaUijn, v. 142. 

1727. — “The other Sects are taught by 
the Talapoins, who . . . preach up Morality 
to bo the best Guide to human Life, and 
affirm that a good life in this World can 
only recommend ua in the next to have our 
Souls transmigrated into the Body of some 
innocent Beast.” — A, ffamilioiiy i. 151 : fed. 
1744, i. 152]. 

„ “The great God, whose Adoration 
is left to their Tallapoiea or Priests.” — 
Ibid. ii. ; [ed. 1744, ii. 54]. 

1759. — “When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Superior Bbinq, they (the 
Cariannera (CarenB)) replied that the 
BUraghmahs and Pegu TaUopins told them 
so.”— Letter in Dalrymplty Or. Rep. i. 100. 

1766. — “ Dea Couehea. Combien 

avez-vous do soldats f Cntutef. Qnatre- 
vingt-mille, fort m4diocrement pay^s. A. 
dea C. Et de ialapOini 7 Or. Cent vingt 
mi lie, toua faineana et tr^s riches. II ^ 
vraL que dans la demibre guerre nous avona 
bicn battus; mais, en recompense, nos 
talapoius ont fait trbs grande chere,” Ac. — 
Voliairty Dial. xxii. Andrt Dea Couches A 
Siam, 

c. 1818.—“ A certain priest or Talapolft 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which he 
possessed, and which he diligently preserved 
to prevent its wearing out. He died without 
correcting his irregular affectiou, and im- 
mediately becoming a louse, took up hia 
abode in his favourite garment.” — Sanger- 
ruanoy p. 20. 

1880. — “The Phongyies (PoODgee)t or 
Buddhist Monks, sometimes called Tala^ 
Minn, a name ^ven to them, and intro- 
duced into Europe by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of fdlapat, or 
palm-leaves.”— Rea., Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. Bigandeij 

TALEE, s. Tam. tdli. A small 
trinket of gold which is fastened by 
a string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
curious question whether the word 
may not be an adaptation from the 
Ar, tahlll, “qui signihe proprement; 
prononcer la formule id ildha Uld 
*Udh, . . . Cette formule, iScrite nur 
un morceau de papier, servait d’amu* 
lette , . . le tout dtait renfermd 
dans un 4tui auquel on donnait le nom 
de tahlU** (Doxy db Engelmann, 346). 
These Mahommedan tahlUs were worn 
by a hoxii, and were the origin of the 
I Span, word tdlu ‘a baldrick.’ [But 
I the talee is a Eiindu, not a Mahoin<^ 
I medan ornament, and there seeuui po 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt 
*the palmyra’ (see TALXPOTX 
it being the original practice for 
women to wear this leaf dipped in 
saffron-water {Mad. OUm, s.v. Logan^ 
Malabary i. 134).] The Indian word 
wpears to occur first in Abraham 
lumrius, but the custom is alluded 
to by early liters, e.g. Gouvea, Synodo^ 
f. 43v. 


1651. — ** So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.” — Rogeritu, 45. 

1672.— “Among some of the Christians 
there is also an evil custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage bond, allow the Brid^room 
to tie a Tali or little band round the Bnde's 
neck; although in my time this was os 
much as possible denounced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism.” — 
BaldaeuSf Xeglon (Gorman), 408. 


1674.— “The bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bride a line from which hang 
three little pieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods : and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.” — 
Fttria )j JSowta, ii. 707. 

1704. — “ Praetcrca, quum moris hujus 
Regionis sit, ut infantes sox vel septem 
annorum, interdum etiam in teneriori aetate, 


ex gemtorum consensu, matnmonium in- 
dissolubile de praesenti contrahant, per 
impositionem Talii, sou aureae tesserae 
nuptialis, uxoris collo pensilis : missionariis 
mandamus ne hujusra<mi irrita matrimonia 
inter Christianos fieri permittant .” — iJecree 

? f Card. Tournon, in ^^orbert. Mem. Hist. i. 
55. 


1726. — ‘ ‘ And on the betrothal day the 
TaU, or bride's betrothal band, is tied roumi 
her neck by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband's life.”— 
ValtfiUijn^ Choro. 51. 

[1813. — . . the talli which is a ribbon 
with a gold head hanging to it, is held 
ready ; and, being shown to the company, 
some prayers apd blessings are pronounced ; 
after which the bridegroom takes it, and 
hangs it about the bnde’s nock,”— 

Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 312.] 


TAL1AB» TABBYAB, b A 

watchman (S. India). Tam. taidiydri^ 
[from talaiy * head,’ a chief watchman], 

1680.— “The Peons and Tarzyars tent in 
quest of two soldiers who had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona'p 
iutefbessioD were taken in again and 6ned 
eadi one montb^e pay, and to repay the 
money peld them lor Battee [see BATTA) ; 
also tlm Pedda Kaign was fined in like 
inenner for his Si, Ota. 

CknuHt., Feb. 10. In Abies and Mdt.. 


1698.— “Talian and Peons appointed to 

watch the Black Town ”-fn IFJMrr, 

i.267. 

1707.—“ Resolving to march 250 soldiers, 
200 taUiarm and 200 peons."— /6<^ ii. 74. 

[1800.— “In every village a partioular 
officer, called TalUari, keeps watch at night, 
and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

— Buchanan^ Mytare, i. 3.] 

TALIPOT, 8. The great-leaved 
fan-palm of S. India and Ceylon^ 
Conjpha umhracultfera^ L. The name,, 
from Skt. tdla^pattra, Hind, 

‘leaf of the tdla tree,* properly appiea 
to the leaf of such a tree, or to the 
smaller leaf of the palmyra {Boramts 
Jlabellifomii3\ used for many purposes, 
e.g. for slips to write on, to make fanfi 
and umbrellas, &c. See OLLAH, PAL- 
UYRA, TALAPOIN. Sometimes we 
find the word used for an umbrella, 
but this is not common. The quota- 
tion from Jordauus, though using no 
name, refers to this tree. [Arrian 
says; “These trees were called in 
Indian speech taln^ and there grew on 
them, as there grows at the tops of 
the palm-trees, a fruit resemoliiig: 
balls of wool** {Indikay vii.).] 

c. 1328. — “ In this India are certain trees 
which have leaves so big that five or six men 
can very well stand under the shade of one 
of them.’' — Fr. Jotdanust 29-80. 

c. 1430.— “These leaves are used in this 
country for writing upon instead of paper, 
^nd in rainy weather are carried on tha 
head as a covering, to khep off the wet 
Three or four persona travelling together 
can Ijo covered by one of these leave® 
stretched out.” And again : “ There i» 
also a tree called tal, the leaves of which 
are extreme^ lai^e, and upon which they 
write.”— A. Cbnfi, in India in the XV. Cent., 
7 and 13. 

1672. “ Talpets or sunshades.”- Ba/- 
daeui, Dutch ed., 102. 

1681.— “There are three other trees that 
must not be omitted. The first is TftUpot. 

. . ."-Anar, 15. 

„ “ They (the priests) have the honour 

of carrying the TalUpot with the broad 
end over their heads foremoet ; which none 
but the King does.”— 74. [SeeTALA- 
POXN.l 

1808.— “The talipot tree » . . affords a 
prodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or imiu, 
and wrge enough to shelter tea tneu. Itlo 
a natnm um&ella, and ia of as eminout 
service in that country as a great^ioat foao 
would be in this. A leal of Ae tpUIMt'mo 
is a tent to the soldier, • a jpaiaiDr to, tha 
traveller, and a book to. t&e 
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1874.^^* . . . daot 1«§ embnuoFM . . . 
9'4talaieatd6t baxucnien, d«»talllMl^ . . 
•FranM^ Souvenirs d*un Coeaque^ iv, 

1881.— Hie lofty head of the tiUp^ 
pddm . • , the raond queen of the tribe in 
Ceylon, toweni aWre the scrub on every aide. 
Its trunk ia perfectly straight and white, 
like a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
compose the crown of leaves qpvers a semi- 
circle of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a surface 
tA 160 to 200 square ieot'*—Haeekd's Visit to 
Ceylon, B.T, p. 129. 

TALISMAN, s. This word is used 
hy many medieval and post-medieval 
writers for what we should now call 
a moollaJl, or the like, a mem'ber of 
the Mahommedau clergy, so to call 
them. It is doubtless the corruption 
of some Ar. term, but of what it is not 
easy to say. Qu. taldmiza, ^disciples, 
students’? [See Burton, At, Ntgkts, 
ix. 166.] On this Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes : “ I have got some fresh 
light on your Talisman. 

“ W. Bedwell, the father of English 
Arabists, in his Catalogue of the 
Chapters of the Turkish Alkoran, pul)- 
lished (1615) along with the Momm- 
medis Impost urae, and Arabian Trudge 
man, has the following, quoted from 
PoAellus de Orhis Concordia, i. 13 : 
*Haec precatio (the fdtilia) illia* est 
communis ut nobis dominica : et ita 
quibusdum ad battologiam usque re- 
mtatur ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria vocabula repetant dicendo, Al- 
hamdu lillah, hamdu lUlah, hamdu 
UUah, et cetera ejus vocabula eodem 
modo. Idque facit in publica oratione 
Tanlllllfti m est sacrificulus, pro his 
qui negligenter orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
repititione suppleat eoruni erroribus 
.... Quidam medio in campo tarn 
assidu^, ut defessi considant ; alii cir- 
cummrando corpus,’ etc. 

“Here then we have a form with- 
out the 9 , and one which from the 
vowels seem to be ti^lima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in- 
fluence of the guttural, would sound 
in modem pronunciation nearly ^ 
Tadltma. At the same time t^lirm is 
not the name of an office, and prayers 
on'behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them ; so it is very 
possible that Postellus^ who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
Ilia idea of the word meant, ana that 
the real word ia a diortened 


for^ recomised by Jawhari, and other 
lexieom^ers, of taUmidll, *di»> 
ciples.’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for others ia 
very natural.” This, therefore, con* 
Arms our conjecture of the origin. 

1338.—“ They treated me civilly, and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadinij i.e. of their bishops, and of their 
Tallsinani, ue, of their priests.*’— Letter of 
Prior Pascal, in Cathay, SAi., p. 235. 

1471. — “ In questa citUt k vna fossa 
d’aoqua nel modo di vna fontana, la qual* h 
guardata da quelli suoi Thalasslmani, oio^ 
preti ; quest^ aerjua dicono che ha gran 
verth contra la lebra, e contra le caualette.** 
— Giosafa Barharo, in Ramusio, ii. £. 107. 

1.535.- 

“ Non vi aarebbe pih confusione 

S’a Damasco il Soldoh desso I'assalto ; 

Un muover d’arme, un correr di persona 

E di talaeimanni un gridar d’alto.** 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. 

1554.— “TalismiimOB habent hominum 

f enua iemplorum miniaterio dicatum. • • 
Epistofa. i. p. 40. 

c. 1590.— “Vt Talismaiuiii qui sintoom- 
roodius intelligatur : sciendum, certos ease 
gradus Mahumetanis eorum qui legum 
apud ipsoa periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt, 
i>artim legem interpretantur. Ludovlous 
Bassanus ladrensis in buno modum com- 
parat eos cum nostris Eccleaiasticis. . . . 
MupfUim dicit ease inter ipsoa instar vel 
Papaa nostro, vel Patriarebae Graecorum. 

. . . Huic proxtmi sunt Cadilescheri. . . . 
Bassanus hos cum Arcbiepiscopis nostris 
coroparat. Sequuntur Caoij . . . locum 
obtinent Episoopi. Secundum bos sunt eia 
Hogguu,* qui seniores dicuntur, vt Oraecis 
et nostris l^byteri. Excipiunt Haggias 
TalimiUli, seu Presbyteros Diaooni. Vltimi 
sunt Darvisil, qui Calogeris Oraecorum, 
monachis nostris respondent. TaliimmI 
Mahumetanis ad precos interdiu et noctu 
quinquis excitant.^’ — Leufularivr, Annates 
Sultanorum Othmanidarum, ed. 1650, 414. 

1610.— “Some bauing two, some fonre, 
some sixe adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender : tarraat aloft on the 
outside like the maine top of a ship . . . 
from which the Tkliamiimi with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the people. . . &W4fy#, p. 31. 

c. 1630.—“ The FyUMi converse most in 
the Alcoran. The Ikruissi are wandering 
wolves in sheepes dothing. The TtUf- 
regard the houres of praver by 
turning the 4 bear’d glaase. The Muyenm 


* cou’*^^^"'4Jas<iseCOjAh Bat 

in the U Museum there is a copy of Leuoeiavlue, 
ed. of 1688, with MS. autoi^uh iwaatls. by 
Joseph Soallger ; and on the word In quesUua he 
notes as Its oilrin On Arabic ohuactsrs): “INh 
MO lHi|^tl^'-*wlildi ts manlliBs^ semeenh 
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one from the tops of Mosques, battoloflruu^ 
ing Uala Hylluia.'’--jSir T, Herbert^wl ; 
[and see ed. 1877, p. 323]. 

1678.— ** If he can read like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 
be crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah or Talman. . . — Fryers 368. 

1687. — ** ... It is reported by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his wanksgiving and devotions at 
^e church of Sancta Sophia ; the Mf^nifi> 
cence so pleased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Rent of 10,000 zechins to the 
former Endowments, for the maintenance of 
Tmanma or Priests, Doctours of their Law, 
TalismaiiB and others who continually at- 
tend there for the education of youth. . . 

— Sir P. Rycaut^ Present State of the Ottoman, 
Mntpire^ p. o4. 

TALITAMiit, s. Sea-Hind, for 
‘cut- water.* Port, talhamiar. — Roebuck. 

TALLICA, 8. Hind, from Ar to’- 
llkah. An invoice or schedule. 

1682. — **. . . that he . . . would send 
another Droga (Daroga) or Cnstomer on 
mirpose to take our TalUcas.'’ — Hedges^ 
^ary. Dec. 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 60. Also see 

under XUZZAmA]. 


Into BuUera entdlieiTT.* Sl^pksn^ 

NuneOmar and Impeu* li. 169-60. A tcuAwaZ 
is “an officer specially appointed to collect 
the revenue of an estate, from the manage- 
ment of which the owner or farmer has been 
removed.” — ( WiUon), 

TALOOKDAB, s. Hind, from 
Pers. ta^aUukddry ‘the holder of a 
ta'alluk^ fsee TAI^K) in either of the 
senses ‘ or that wora ; i.e. either a 
Government officer collectii^ the 
revenue of a ta*alluk (though in this 
sense it is probalily now obsolete 
everywhere), or the holder of an estate 
so desi^ated. The famous TalookdarB 
of Oudn are large landowners, possess- 
ing both villages of which they are 
sole proprietors, and other villager in 
which there are subordinate holders, 
in which the Talookdar is only the 
superior proprietor (see Carnegie^ Ka- 
ckari Technicalities). 

[1769. — “ . . . inticements are frequently 
employed by the Talookdars to augment 
the concourse to their lands .” — VereUiy View 
of Bengal f App. 233. In his Glossary he 
defines Talookdar^ the Zemeen-dar of a 
small district.”] 


TALOOK, s. Tills word, Ar. ta'al- 
lukf from root *alak, ‘ to hang or 
depend,’ has various 'shades of iiieaii- 
ing in different parts of India. In 
S. and W. India it is the subdivision 
of a district, presided over as regards 
revenue matters by a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is applied to tracts of pro- 
prietary land, sometimes not easily 
distinguished from Zemindaries, and 
sometimes subordinate to or dependent 
on Zemindars. In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh the taUilluk is an estate the 
profits of which are divided between 
difiTerent proprietors, one being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOK- 
DAB). Td!alluk is also used in Hind, 
for ‘ department ’ of administration. 


1885. — “In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
minds by the appearance amoi^st them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chundermonee demised to John Doe 
and his assigns certain 'lands in the ^r- 

E na Bullera . . . whereupon George Ul., 
the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
noe, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Meutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this Mr. Smdespeare burst into fury, 
and in language which must have suroris^ 
John Doe, proposed ‘that a sesawul be ap- 
pointed m tne oollection of Patparrah 
Talook, with directions to pay the same 


TAMARIND, s. The pod of the 
tree which takes its name from that 
product^ Tamirindus indica^ L., N.O. 
Leguminosae. It is a tree cultivated 
throughout India and Burma for the 
sake of the acid pulp of the pod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree is 
not believed by Dr. Brandis to be in- 
digenous in India, hut is si^posed to 
be so in tropical Africa. Tne origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
tawar-\Cl-Hindy ‘date of India,’ or 
perhaps rather in Persian form, iaimr- 
i~ Hindi. It is possible that the 
original name may have been thanwr^ 
‘fruit’ of India, rather than ternary 
‘date.* 

1298. — “When they have taken a mer- 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Tamarind!, mixed 
in sea-water, which produces a violent 
purging.”— ifiarco PolOj 2nd ed., ii. 383. 

c. 1335. — “ L*arbre appeld Jy^mmar, c*esi 
h dire al-tamar-al-Biw, est un arbre 
sauvage qui oouvre les montagnes.**-*- 
McMih^l-ab^t in Not, H Bxt, xiii. 176. 

1663.—“ It is called in Blolavar and 
in Guserat atnhilif and this is the name they 
have among all the other people of this 
India ; and the Arab calls it tamirtndi, 
because ntisar, as you well know. Is our 
tofsam, or, as the Castilians say, datU 
datel so that tamarind! are *datM of 
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India*; and tbiti was bteause tbe Arabs I havs na^e many inquiries as to Tuurllld 
eould not think of a name more appropriate fith, and found that the white pomfret, 
on account of its having stones inside, and where it is taken, appears to be the best for 
not because either the tree or the fruit had making the preparation.” 
any resemblance.”— (i/ama, f.200. is 


.oA Tr ^ ^ «wi»«uu. j buran, ‘ Lord ; God, or Kiiig.' It u a 

c. 1680.-“ Id febnbus tcA pertilentibiu, of honour anwiig the kail*, and 
atque omnibus aliis ex putndis, exurenlibus, • i „ a 

aquam, in qua multa copia Tamarindomm }® assumed by monks in Ae 


iotfusa fuerit cum saooharo ebibunt.” — 
Prosper Ahimut (Do Plantis Aegypi.) ed. 
Lugl Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

1582.— ^"I'hey have a great store of Tama- 
rindoB. . . ,**—Castafledaf by N.L. f. 94. 

[1598.— Tamarinds is by the Aogyptians 
called DereUuU (qu. ditr-al-sayyida^ *Our 
Lady's tree*?).” — Linschoten^ Hak. Soc. | 
ii. 121.] . 

1611. — “That wood which wo cut for 
firewood did all hang trased with cods of 
greene fruit (os big as a Bean-cod in 
England) called Tamerim ; it hath a very 
soure taat, and by the Apothecaries is held 
good against'the Scurvie.” — N, Z^oanton, in 
Purehast i. 277. 

[1623.— “TamarindB, which the Indians 
can HanMe'* (m/?, as in quotation from 
Garcia above). — P. delta Valle^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 92.] 

1829. — “ A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees). . . Afm. 

oj Cal, MoutUaiHf 98. 


Tamil countries. [The word is de- 
rived from Mai. faw, ‘ one's ovnxj'nurdn, 

‘ lord.' The junior male luem&rs of 
the Malayali Baja's family until they 
come of a^e, are called TarnMny and 
after that Tamburdn. The female mem- 
bers are similarly styled Tamhatti and 
Temhuratti {Logan, Malabar, iiC Glo$s, 

8.V.).] 

1510.— “Dice Taltro Tamarai: zoe Per 
Dio? L’altro resf^do Tamarani: roe Per 
Dio:*— Varthrnut, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

[c.‘ 1610.—“ They (the Nairs) call the King 
in their language Tambiridne, meaning 
^ God: **-Pyrardde Laval, I’-k. Soc. i. 3^ 


TANA, TANNA, n.n. 
>wn on the Island of Sals 


». TkdnOf a 
town on the Island of Salsette on the 
strait (‘ River of Tana') dividing that 
island from the mainland and 20 m, 
N.E. of Bombay, and in the early 
Middle Ages the seat of a Hindu 


1877.— “The natives have a saying that kingdom of the Konkan (see dONCAN), 
sleeping beneath the * Date of Hind gives as well as a seaport of importance. It 

you foy«, which you ^re by . is still a sniall^rt, and is the chief 

a mm tree {Melui azeairachta), the lilac of - . i • v i -T 

Persia. Shd HemUed, i. 92. The town of the District which bears its 

nim (see l^EM) {pac^ Capt. Burt on) is.not name. 

the • Ulao of Peraia ' (seo B\7CKTNE|. "^e ^ 1020.— “ From Dhir southwards to the 

prejudice against encamping or Nerbudda, nine; thence to Mahrat- 

mder a, tamarind tree is general in India. _ eighteen; thence to Konkan, of 

But, curiously Bp. Ml^oi* s^ the capital is Tana, on the sea- 

X'ZS" fA— .bS 

*> / n Th,,i /.w m i. ov. 


play under 1 
Tanmiind.'*— 
Siam, i. 136). 


{Ihsc, dvL Royaume Thai on 


TAMABIND-FISH, s. This is an 


[c. 1150.— “Tanah,” miswritten Baiiah.b 
See under TABASHEEB.] 

1298.— “Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards the West, . . . There is much 


— ” • — J* *. vvwttrua t/uo TT TOb. ... xuviv aa luuvii 

excellent zest, consisting, acooraing to trafiic here, and many ships and merchante 
Dr. Balfour, of white TOinfiret, cut in frequent the place."- Afa^ro Polo, Bk. HI. 
transverse slices, and preserved in ch. 27. 

tamarinds. Tlie following is a note 1321.—“ After their blawod martyrdom^ 
kindly Riven by the highest authority which occurred on the ITiu^ay b^ 

“My account of Tamarind fiah is very Purocoo, ten days' journey distant there- 

.1 X * 1 f— Afys jysluee. aft nn<l T liAVA oinAA KAnt-loAel mrs*«k fKAn 


Short, and in my Fiskes of Malahctr as from, and I have since baptised more than 

follows' twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 

‘••The beet Ttanarind Bdi » wepered twe^weenThtj^d Snpera (Snpam).” 
from thS Srir il»h (see SBE».n&)^ «/ /errfww. » Chttay, *o., 

from tee Z«e«cct2ten/'rr, known as Godrap in 

Gdeutta ; and a rather inferior qudity from c. 1823.— “And teving teua embmrked I 


the Polynemus (or Roe-ball, to which genus passed over in 28 days to Taai; where for 
the KangO'fldi belongs), and the more the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friare 
oommonfrom any kind of fish.' The above had suffered martyrdom. . . . The land is 
refers to Malabar, and more eapeciallv to under the dominion of the SaxaoeiiB, • • «** 
Cochin. Sinoel wrote my FUhei qf Malabar — PV. Odorie, Ibid, L 67-58. 
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15X6.— '^25 leagues farther oo the coast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
Taaa-ifa|^m5tt ” (this is perhaps rather 
BomlMiy).— J3ar5o«a,'d8. 

1526.-^“ And because the norwest winds 
blew strong, winds contrarv to his course, 
after going a little wa^r he tamed and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in- 
chief AUxa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round onr 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tai^ for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.” — Correa, iii. 290. 

1673.— “The Chief City of this Island is 
called Tanaw ; in which are Seven' Churches 
and Colleges, the chiefest one of the 
FaufUtinen (see PAULIST). . . . Here are 
made good Stuffs of Silk and Cotton.”— 
Fryer, 73. 


TANA, THANA, a. A Police 
station. Hind. Huina^ ilulnd, [Skt. 
ethdna, ‘ a place of sLanding, a post *l 
From the quotation following it would 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occupation of the country ; 
a meaning however closely allied to 
the present use. 


c. 1610-50. — “Tll4liah means a corps of 
cavalry, matchlookmen, and archers, sta- 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold the places sur- 
rounding the Tbdiiali, and to despatch 
provisions (nuad, see BtJSSXTD) to the next 
Tlliliall.'' — P^ishdh ndmah, quoted by 
Sfochmann, in Ain, i. 345. 


TANADAB, THANADAB, s. 

The chief of a police station (see 
TANA\ Hind, tlidnaddr. This word 
was adopted in a more military sense 
at iJL early date by the Portuguese, 
and is still in habitual use with us in 
the civil sense. 

1516.— In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 (i.c. 
1516), the King Don Manoel constitutes 
JoiEo Hachado to be Tksadar and captain 
of land forces in Qoa.’—Arehiv. Port, Orient, 
lasc. 5, 1-8. 

1519.— “Senhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in which yon will exercise your 
office of Taanadar of this isle of Tycoari 
(i.e, Ooa), which the Senhor Capitfto will 
now enobaxge you with."— p. 35. 

o. 1548.—“ In Aguaci is a great moeque 
{mUfuita), which is occupied by the to|ia- 
dara, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and oertain petayae, (yards ?) in which hate 
(MUtM is collected, wbidb alro belong to 
ffisffighnese.”— Tesito in JShMdios, 216. 

1602.^“ So all the force went aboard of 
the light ;boati, and the Governor in hie 
baetara-gaUegr entered the river with a 


grand olangonr of mosio, and when ha, wee 
in mid-dbanael there came to his galley a 
boat, in which was the Tgaadar of the 
City (Dsftml)^ and going aboard the gaUev 
presented hunself to the Qoveroor with 
much humility, and beaged pardon of hie 
offences. . . /' — Couto, lY. i. 9. 

[1813.— “The third in succession was a 
Tandar, or petty officer of a district. • . 

— Forhei, Or, Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 5.] 

TANOA, s. Mahr. tdnk, Turki 
tanga. A denomination of coin which 
has been in use over a vast extent of 
territor}r, and has varied greatly in 
^plication. It is now chiefly usra in 
Turkestan, where it is appued to a 
silver coin worth about 7^. And 
Mr. W. Erskine has stated that the 
word tanga or tanka is of Chagatai 
Turki origin, being derived from fatig, 
which in that langm^e means ‘ white’ 
(H. of Baber and luirnayan, i. 646); 
Though one must hesitate in differing 
from one usually so accurate, we must 
do so here. He refers to Josafa Bar- 
baro, who says this, viz. that certain 
silver coins are called by the Min- 
grelians tetari, by the Greeks aspri^ by 
the Turks akcm^ and by the Za^- 
tais tengh, all of which words in the 
respective languages signify ’white.' 
We do not however find such a word 
in the dictionaries of either Yamb^ry 
or of Pavet de Courteille ; — the latter 
only, having iangah, ’fer-blanc.’ And 
the obvious derivation is the Skt. 
tanka, 'a. weight (of' silver) equal to 
4 mdshas ... a stamped coin.^ The 
v'ord in the forms takd (see TUCKA) 
and tanga (for the^ are apparently 
identical in origin) is, “ in all dialect^ 
laxly used for money in general” 
(Wilson). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmtid 
of Ghazni, a. A. 418-419 (a.d. I027-28X 
we find on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse the word fan^ in correspond- 
ence with the 'dirham of the Ar. 
obverse Thomas, PaJthan Kings, 
p. 49). tanka or Tanga seems to have 
continued to be the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
soverei^ during the 13th and first 
part m the 14th centuries, a coin 
which was substanUally the same 
with the rnpee (q.v.) of later daya. 
In fact this application of the word 
in the form fam (see TUOBiO is ususl 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ibn 
Batuta indeed, who was in India in 
the time of Mahommed Tugfalaki 1333** 
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1343 0 r thereabout^ alwaye calls the 
^Id coin then cumnt a toiiAa or 
SiiMfr of gold. It wa^ as he re- 
l^tedly states, the equivalent of 10 
silver aindra. These ealver dindra (or 
rupeeiO called by the author of 
the MiMUh^AUdr (c. 1340^ the 
^ silver tanib of India.*’ The gold and 
silver tanka continue to be mentioned 
repeatedly in the history of Feros 
SMh, the sou of Mahonimed (1361- 
1388), and apparently with the same 
value as before. At a later period 
under Sikandar Buhlol (1488-16i7X 
we find black (or copper) tankas^ of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanka. 

We cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent 
on the western coast of India as that 
of a low denomination of coin, as may 
be seen in the quotations from Lin- 
schoten and Grose. Indeed the name 
still survives in Goa as that of a 
copper coin equivalent to 80 reis or 
about 2d. And in the 16th century 
also 60 ms appears from the papers 
of Gerson da Cunha to have l>een the 
equivalent of the silver ianga of Goa 
and Bassein, though all the equations 
that he gives suggest that the rei may | 
have been more valuable then. i 

The denomination is also found in 
Bussia under the form dengi. See a 
quotation under GOPECK, and com- 
pare PABOAO. 

0 . 1335.-*** Ac^rding to what I have 
heard from the shaikh Mubarak, the red 
tak (eee LACK) contains 100,000 golden 
and the white lak 100,000 (silver) 
taakahs. The golden tanka, called in this 
ooun^ the red tanha^ is equivalent to three 
and the silver tanka is equivalent 
to 8 hoMlAnl c^iriasM, this dirham being of 
the nine weight as the silver dirham current 
in Bsypt and Syria. in 
iVee.sfJ7xU.xiii. 211. 

o« 1340.— ** Then I returned home after 
ennaet and found the money at my house. 
There were 3 bags cODtaining in all 6233 
the equivalent of the 55,000 
dkk&rs (of silver) which was the amount of 
tny debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
snliah had previously ordered to be paid 
me, after ot oonrse deducting the tenth 
paxt aooording to Indian custom. The 
Value of the pleoe called tanka is 24 din&rs 
in gold of Barbary.’ — iib Bofate. lii. 420. 
(Here the gold taaga is vpoken of.) 

0. 1836. — “Sultdn Flroa issned several 
varietieiofeoiiis. There was the gold taakm 
•and llM sUvar taakk*' ko.^f£M4-Ftro» 

8 L 


1404.—**. • . vna sna ascmeda de pMa 
que Hainan Taagaai.**— f. 485. 

1516.—**. . . around coin likeonn^ and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
the siee of afmon (see Pi^AM) of Oaliont, 

. . . and its worth 65 raaravedis ; they eau 
these tanga, and they are of very fine 
silver .” — BarbosOy 45. 

[1519.— Rules regulating ferry-dnes at 
Goa: **they may demand for this one 
tamgna only.”— AnAtv. Port. Orimt. iase. 

6, p. 18.] 

c. 1541. — **Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
(uhraji (see A8HBAFBE) as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced 
the Ohaktan to flock to him in such numbers 
that afterwards a stone was paid with a 
rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 
tankaa, till the fortress (Bfihtfis) was com- 
pleted,” — Tdi^khrt-Kkdn-Jahdn Lodiy in 
Mllioty V. 115, (These are the Bahlfili or 
Sikandarl of copper, as are also 

tho«*e in the next quoftation from JSHwt.) 

1559.— ** The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shap^, and is 
called denga. . . . 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece; 6 dengas make an 
alUn ; 20 a m^na; 100 a poUina; and 200 
a mUe." — fferUrtUtTiy in RamwiOy ii. f. 158v. 

[1571. — ** Gujarati taakehahs at 100 
tii.wlrftha.hft to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams. ... As 
the current value of the tankchah of Pattan, 
etc., was less than that of Gujarat .” — MirOU 
x-Ahmadly in BayUgy Gujaraty pp. 6, 11. 

[1591.-** Dingoes.” See under EDBLBJ 

1592-3.— ** At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town ore dependent 20(^ 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 (see CBOBE) 
murddi taokas.” — f€dakdt-i~Akbai% in 
SUwty V. 186. 

1598.— ** There is also a kinde of reckon- 
ing of money wbjch is called Tfingafl, not 
that there is any such coined, but are eo 
named onely in telling, five Tugu is one 
Pardkiw (see PABDAO), or XimpniiL hadde 
money, for you must understande that in 
telling they have two kinds of money, good 
and badde, for foure Thagas good money 
are as much as five Thagas badde money.’* 
— Lin$dwte%y ch. 85 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 241]. 

[c. 1610.— ** The silver money of Qua w 
perdos, larins, Taagnei, the last named 
worth 7 sols, 6 deniers a piece.”— Pyrnfid de 
Lavaly Hak. Soc. ii. 69.] 

1615.—** Their moneyes in Persia of silver, 
are the ... the rest of copper, like the 
Xaagas and Pisos (see PICE) of India***— 
Richard Stedcy in PurtktUy i. 543. 


[c. 1630. — ** There he expended fifty 
thousand Crow (see CBOBE) cl taoka • • » 
sometimes twenty tahk make one Boopse.** 
— Bir T. Setberi, ed. 1677, p. 64.] 

1673.— See under BBAB» 
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raervoirs called Tanka^ which th^ 
are obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
said to produce night blindness” (ii. 
dOO). A^n, Dr. Spilsbury {J,A.S^B. 
iz. pt. 2, 88li descriuing a journey in 
the Nerbudaa Basin, cites the word, 
and notes ; ** 1 first heard this word 
used b^ a native in the Betool district ; 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
ffurh there was any spring, he said 
No^ but there was a Tanka or place 
made of pukka fstone and cement) for 
holding water.” Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Report of the Survey 
01 India for 1881-1882, Mr. Q. A. 
MacGill, speaking of the rain cisterns 
in the driest part of Rajputana, says : 

These cisterns or wells are called by 
the people tdnhi^ ” (App. p. 12). See 
also quotation below from a Report by 
Major Strahan. It is not easy to doubt 
the genuineness of the word, which 
may possibly be from Skt. tadaga^ 
tatdga^ taidka^ ‘a pond, pool, or tank.’ 

*¥t. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanque used by the Portu- 
guese in India was Portoghesa corroUx^ 
which is vague. But in fact tanque 
is a word which appears in all Portu- 
guese dictionaries, and which is used 
Dv authors so early after the opening 
of communication with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been arrowed from Guzerat 
and Rajpfitana, to which the quota- 
tions above ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portuguese word best 
suits, and accounts for that applica- 
tion of tank to large sheets of water 
which is habitual m India. The in- 
digenous Guzerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to what we 
now call a tarSt in England ; t.a a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port, tanque is no doubt 
a form of the Lat etcmurn^ which 
gives It. dagnOj Fr. old eetang and 
eeta^ mod. Hang, Sp. eetanqw, a word 
which we have b&o in old English 
and in Lowhmd Scotch, thus : 

1589.— ** They had in them staages or 
poodos of water full of fiah of aundrie aortea.” 
— PorlmV Mendoza, Hak. Soc. ii. 46. 

o. 1786.- 

** I narer drank the Muaea’ stank, 

Qwtalia’a bum and a* that ; 

But there it atreama, and richly raama, 

My Helicon 1 ca’ tbat.”--Aifnu. 


It wiU be aeen that Pyiaid de Laml 
^ ettatiy, aa if apaoifioally, for tbetamkot 
India. 

1498. — ** And many other aainta were 
there painted on the waUa of the diiireb, 
and ineae wore diadema, and their por- 
traiture was in a direra kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they atood an in<^ 
beyond the mouth, and erery aaint h^ 

4 or 5 arma, and below the ohuroh atood a 
great tanque wrought in cut atone like 
many othera that we had aeen by the way.*’ 
— RoteiVo de Vatco da Cfama, 67. 

,. “Bo the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolaa Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
aee where the water waa, and be found in 
the aaid island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
I people aaid, only the chapel had been 
oorered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black atones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond the church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took aa much water aa we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanqus of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church a 
beach where we careened the diip Berrio.** 
— Tiwf. 96. 

1610. — “ Early in the morning thaaa 
Pagans go to wash at a tank, wbimi tank 
is a pond of still water (~ad mio ThnsliO 
il qual Tancho e una foua d'ocqna atorla).” 
— Vwrihema, 149. 

„ “ Near to Calicut there is a temple 

in the midst of a tank, that is, in the midw 
of a pond of water." — Ibid, 175. 

1568. — “In this place where the King 
(Bahadur Sh^) established his line of battle, 
on one aide there was a great river, and on 
the other a tank {tanq^ of water, auob aa 
they are used to make in those parts. For 
as there are few streams to ooUeet the 
winter’s waters, they make these tanka 
(which might be more |^perly called lidLes), 
all lined with stone. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass,** 
— Borro#, IV. vi. 5. 

o. 1610.— “Son logis estoit 41ote4 prba 
d’vne lieuh* du palais Boyal, situe aur vn 
•atang, et basty de pierres, ayant bien 
dem^ieua de tour, oomme roua lea autrea 
aatanga."— Pmnf de Laval, ed. 1679, L 
262T[IIak. Soc. i. 367]. 

P616.—“ I rode early . . . to the tandfct 
to take the ayre."— ^ T. Roe, Hak. Son. 
i. 78.] 

1616.— “Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tlailkaa." 
— TWry, in Furckat, ii. 1470. 

1638.— “A very faire Tankq, which is a 

S iuare pit paved with gray marble.'*— IT, 
ruJlon, in &kL v. 60, 

1648.—“. . . a standing water or TttiidL 
. . .**— Fan iVnd, Oen. Muckr, 11. 

1672.—“ Outside end round about 
there are elegent and delightful houaea fir 
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recrmUoDf and atatel/ oemeteriM in the ' 
nmul l^ion of the lloors, and also diYers 
Tuki and feaerroin built of bard and solid 
atoae^^’^JSaldaeus, p. 12. 

1078.— ** Within a square Courts to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the middle whereof a Tank raulted. . . 

— JFVysr, 27. 

1754. — “The post in which the party 
intmded to halt had formerly been one <k 
those reservoirs of water eallea tan^ which 
occur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country.”— Oniic, i. 364. 

1799. — “ One crop under a tank in Mysore 
or the Camatio yields more than three here.” 
— r. Afunro, in Li/e, i. 241. 

1809.— 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 
well. 

• « « « • 

Nor tanka of oostHest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in ^eir beneficence.” 

Kekama, xiii. 6. 

1883.—“. . . aU through sheets* 124, 
125, 126, and 131, the only drinking water is 
from * tankas,’ or from 'tobt* The former 
are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept locked ; in these the villages 
•tore rain-water ; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled by 
the rain ; these latter or course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on their tnrAMMj whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water ia fit for use.^'— on Cent. Ind. 
and Rajputana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Jeysulmeer). By Mmot C, Strarhan. 
R.E., in tt^'i of the Survey in India, 
1882^,’ App. p. 4. I^e writer in the 
Ra^puiana Gazetteer (Bikanir) (i. 182) calls 
these covered pits kund, and the simple 
eaoavations sdr.j 

TAHOB, n.p. An ancient town 
and port about 22 miles south of 
Calicut. There ia a considerable 
probability that it was the Tyndis 
of the Periplus. It was a small King- 
dom at the arrival of the Portugue^ 
in partiid subjection to the Zamorin. 
[The name is Malay&l. TdnUr, tanni, 
the tree Terminodis bderica, Ur, ^lage.J 

1518.— “Further on ... are two places 
of Moors 5 leagues from one another. One 
is oalled FUrayanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong t and he has many Nairs, 
and someiiiiies So rebels against the King 
at OsUont. In these towns there is much 

* Tlisss sie Sheets of the ditoe of India, within 

IBhawalpiir and Jeyislailr, on ths hoMen of 


shipping and trade, for these Moors am 
great merobants.' — Bordosa, Hsk. 8oe* 15K 

1521.— “Cotate was a great man among 
the Moors, very riob, and lord of TsaiMr» 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 
riiipB, which trafnoked all about the oosA 
of India with pasm from our Govemom^ 
for he only dealt in wares of the country : 
and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwelling were entertained with the 
greatest honour, as if they had been his 
brothers. In fact for this purpose he kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and be- 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
he regaled our people, giving them enter- 
tainments and banquets, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
Christian. . . /—Correa, ii, 679. 

1628.—“ And in the year (a.h.) 985, a 
ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
offTanoor. . . . Now the Ray of that place 
affording aid to the orew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks 'Who composed it, 
together with such parts of the cargo of the 
ahip as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Franks by him ; and from this 
time the subjects of the Ray of Tuioor 
traded under the protection of the passes of 
the Franks.” — Toh/ut^ul-Mujakiddn, E.T. 
124-126. 

1663. — “For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Goebin after his victoj^ over the yamorin, 
two days later the King of Taaor, the 
latter's vassal, sent (to I^po) to complain 
against the yamorin by ambassaoenrs^ 
b^ging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of the King of Por- 
tugal.”— BorrOi, I. vii, 10. 

1727. — “Four leagues more southerly is 
Tannore, a Town of small Trade^ inhabitad 
b^f^i^ometans.” — A. Bamiltfm, i. 822; [ed. 

TAPPAUL, & The word used in 
S. India for ‘post,’ in all the aensea 
in which dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
C. P. Brown suggests connectioii with 
the Fr. (which ^ the same origin- 
ally as the Eng. otaple). It is some- 
times found in the end of the IBth 
century written tofpa or tafpy. But 
this seems to have oeen derive from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 
tappd as a singular of tapwXhL takluff 
the latter for a plural 
Wilson appears to give the word a 
sbuthem origin. But thou^its uae 
is confined to the South and wea^ Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Amn ocutMi f 
^post-offlee,* lor pace where 
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listen are stampedi temdl ^letterjpoat’ 
(Ia«^+a2{^» *atomping.^^ 
uecung it radically with tilM ‘a coop/ 
Ppnd *to tap/ < flatten,’ '* beat down,’ 
iapak *a sled^ hammer/ tlpnd *to 
press^’ &c. [with which Platts'agrees.] 

1799»-^**You will perceive that we have 
bat a ■mall ohanoe of ostabtiching the 
tapIMl to Poonah/*— HVf/taptoay i. io. 

laOO.— '*The Tavpal does not go SO miles 
a day.*'— 7. Munn, in Lift, u 244. 

1809. — “ Requiring only two sets of 
bearers I knew I mi^t go by tappaul the 
whole way to Seringapatam."— JLd. YfUaUia, 
i« 885. 

TAPTEE B., nj>. Tdftlj also 
called TVfpi, [Skt. Tdpl, *that which 
is hot*! Ihe river tW runs by the 
city of »urat. 

[1588.-«<Tapi." See under OODAVEBY.] 

o. 1680.— ** iSurot is . . . watered with a 
sweet River named Tappee (or Tindy), as 
brood as the Thames at iKtacMer.”— iSir 7. 
fferhert, ed. 1638, p. 36. 

1818.— ** The sacred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Yogees 
(JOfM), Senassees (Bnnyasee), and Hindoo 
pilgrims . • . the whole district is holy, and 
the Tappee in that part has more than 
oommon sanctity.'* — FoHffs, Or* Mem. i. 
286 ; [2nd ed. i. 184, and compare i. 176]. 

„ ^'Tappee or Thpty/'— /5uf. 244; 
pud id. 1.146]. 

TABA, TA^a The name of a 
einali silver coin current in S. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese. It seems to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commonest silver coin in Sicily 
down to 1860, and worth about 4^., 
was a tari^ generally considered to be 
a corruption of dirhem. I see Sir 
Walter £lliot has mooted this vei^ 
question in his CMns of S, India 
^ 188). [The word is certainly 
IUIay81. Utrwm, defined in the Madras 
OtoBs, as **a copper coin, value 1| 
pies." Mr. Gray in bis note to the 
passage from Pyrard de Laval quoted 
toyw, suggests that it took its name 
from star.*] 

1442.— ** They cast (at VijayanimJ, in 
pate enter a ooiii whim is the siatS of the 
nmoHL wMeh ^ey oaU tar.”— AMwmrtdl, 
1b Mia inIhsXV. CM. 26. 

IMA— (The Vlomy, Francieep D’Al- 
wMot winteriiig his fleet ia Ooehia). ** As 
tha people were numefeua they mede quite 
a hto town with a labaher of hooeee oovered 
witft BpkNMr etoriee of tiuber, and streets 


also where the people of the ootintiy set up 
their stalla In whi^ they sold pb^ of 
viotualB, and cheap. Thus for a vintoa of 
silver you got in ehange 20 silver ooine that 
Ihey called tans, something like the aoele 
of a sardin^ and for such coin they gave 
yon 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, ana fir a 
single vifUem 8 or 4 fowls, and for one ttn 
fish enough to fill two men's bellies, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moon."— Cbrrca, i. 624. 

1510.— The King of Narsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) ** coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty ox which go to 
a psjdao, and are called fanom. And of 
these smsJl ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom."— VarfAsma, 130. 

[o. 1610. — “ Each man receives four 
tSJWBtS, which are small silver coins, each 
of the value of one-sixteenth of a laxin.**— 
Pyrard de Laeal, Hak. Soo. i. 844. Later 
on (i.'412) he says “16 tanins go to a 
Phanan"]. 

1678.— (at Calicut). “Their coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tozn, 28 of which make 
a jFbnam, passing instead thereof."— TVpsr, 
55. 

„ “Calicut. 

• « • ♦ • 

“Tam are the peculiar Coin, the red ate 
ctmmon to India."— TAuf. 207. 

1727 . — ^^Caleeut . . . coins are 10 Tir 
to a Fanam, 44 Fanams to a Rupee." — A. 
HamUUm, ii. 816 ; [ed. 1744]. 

’ [1737.—“ We are to allow each man 4 
measures of rice and 1 tar per diem."— 
Agreement in Logan, Malahw, iii. 95, and 
see “tam" in iii. 192. Mr. Logan (vol. 
iii. OJoes. 8.y.) defines the tarn as equid to 
2 pies.] 

TABS AND TBET. Whence 
comes this odd firm in the books of 
arithmetic ? Both partners appar- 
ently through Italy. The first Fr. 
tare, It. tara, from Ar. tarahM, *to 
reject,’ as pointed out by Tref 

is alleged to be from It *to 

crumble or grind,’ perhaps rather frcmi 
trUo, ‘ground or triturated.* [Prof, 
Skeat (CbnciM Viet. s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. traits, *a draught,^ and tibiat 
from Lat f rooties, trakere, * to draw.’] 

TABEGA, a. This represents a 
word for abroker (or person analo- 

S U8 to the hong merdiuitfl of 
mton in former days) in Pegu, in 
the days of its prospmty. The word 
is from S. India* We have in TeU 
keraga^ ‘the occupation of a bvokar’ ; 
Tam. toroflon*, ‘a oroker.’ 

1568.— “Sono in Pegu otto amsarf dot 
Rt die d ohiamano Taiega U quail aooo 
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obU^ti di fw Tendere tatte le mercaiiti« 
• , . par il preaao conante.”— Cei. Fkhriei, 
in RamunOf iii. 895. 

15B8.-***» • . 6 ae fosse alouno che a 
tempb del pagamento per non pagar si 
aberatasse aalla oittb, o si asoondesse, il 
Tamei e obl^ato p^^ar i^r lui . . . i 
Tkireed oosi si demandano i senaari.** — O. 
Balbi, f. 107s, 108. 

1587. — ** There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they call Tarefl^e, which are bound 
to sell your goods at the price they be 
Woorth, and you g^se them for their labour 
two in the hundred : and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marohandises spon their word." — It, Fitch, 
in Bakl, ii. 803. 

TARIFF, 8. This comes from Ar. 
ta*r%fa^ ‘the making known.’ 
Dozy states that it appears to be com- 
paratively modern in Spanish and 
Port., and has come into Europe 
apparently through Italian. 

[1591. — “So that helping your memorie 
with certain Table! or Tariffas made of 
purpose to know the numbers of the souldiers 
that are to enter into ranke." — Oarrardf 
Aft fVarre, p. 224 {Stanf, Diet.), 

S 617.— “. . . a brief Tareg of Persia." 
irdwcody IKrtt Letter Book^ 462.] 

TABOUK, TAROUP, n.p. Burm. 
TarUk^ TarUp, This is the name gn'sn 
by the Burmese to the Chinese, ^us 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Irawadi, where the invading army of 
Kublai Khan ^c. 1285) is said to have 
turned back, is called Taruk~mau, or 
Chinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand 
him, are properly termed Tiin ; though 
the coupled names TarSk and Taret^ 
which are applied in the chronicles 
to early invaders, “ may be con.sidered 
as designations incorrectly applied by 
later c^yists.” And Sir A. Phayre 
thinks farUk is a form of Tilrk^ whilst 
Tartt is now applied to the Manchus. 
It seems to us probable that Tantk and 
Taret are probably meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar’ (see H, of Burma, pp. 8. 
11, 66). [Mr. Scott (Upper Burma 
OaeutUer^ i. pt. i. 193) suggests a 
connection with the Teru or Tero 
Stat^ which developed about the Ilth 
centuW, the race having been expelled 
from China in 776. a.i>. j 

TA8BBEEF. s. This is the Ar. 
‘honottnng'; and thus ‘^con- 


ferring honour upon anyone, as by 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation” (IViUon), In Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a superior or 
from one lyho is treated in politeness 
as a superior ; when such an one is 
invited to ‘bring his taehrif} i,e, ‘to 
carry the honour of his presence,’ ‘ to 

condescend to visit * . The word 

always implies superiority on the part 
of him to whom taithrif is attributed. 
It is constantly used by polite natives 
in addressing Europeans. But when 
the European in return says (as we 
have heara said, through ignorance of 
the real meaning of the phrase), ‘I 
will bring my tashrif* the effect is 
ludicrous in the extreme, though no 
native will betray his amusement. In 
S. India the word seems to be used 
for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a Konorarium, Thus 
in Wheeler we find the following : 

1674. — “He (Lingapa. naik of Poona^ 
malee) had, he said, carried a tariieriff to 
the English, and they had refused to take 
it. . . ."—Op. eit. i. 84. 

1680. — “It being neoessaiy to appoint 
one as the Company’s Chief Merchant 
(Verona being deceased), resolved Bera 
Pedda Vincatadry, do succeed and the 
. Tasheriffs be given to him and the rest of 
the principal Merchants, viz., 3 yards Scar- 
lett to Pedda Vincatadry, and 2} yards 
each to four others. . . . 

“ The Governor being informed that 
Verona’s young daughter was melanchoUy 
and woulcf not eat because her husband bad 
received no Tasheriff, he also is Tasherild 
with 24 yards Scarlet cloth.”— /Vw'< St, Geo. 
Conm*.. April 6. In Notes and Sxts., Madras 
1873, p. 15. 

1685. — “Gopall I^ndit having l^n at 
great charge in coming hither with, such a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him ... to continue his friendship, to 
attain some more and better privueM 
there (at Chiddalore) than we have as yet— 
It is ordered that he with his attendants be 
Tasherift os followeth" (a list of presents 
follows}.— In Wheeler, i. 148. [And see the 
same pnrase in Pringle, Diary, ko., i. 1]. 

TATTOO, and abbreviated, TAT» 
s. A native-bred pony. Hindi, (atttff 
[which Platts connects with Skt tarOf 
‘passing over’]. 

0. 1324. — “Tughlak sent his son 
honuned to bring KhnsrU back. Mabomm^ 
•sized the latter and brought him to hti 
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father moimted on a t&tfl, t.e. a paok> 
horie/*-/6a JBoUcla, iii. 5»7. 

1784»— “On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miaerable dooley and 15 tattoo 
homee, StUm-Karr, i. 15. 

1788. — “We also direct that atriot !n- 
junetioDs be^ given to the baggage depart- 
ment^ for sending all the lean Tatooi, 
bnllooks, &o.. to grass, the niny season 
being now at band."— 2V/>jpoo's £eUari, 105. 

1804.— “They can be got for 25 rupees 
each horseman upon an average; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos. . . . From 90 to 35 
rupees each horse is the sum paid to the 
best horsemen."— TFe//inytoa, iii. 174. 

1808.— “These tut,hooa are a breed of 
small TOuies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in India." — BroughUm*t 
156; [ed. 1892, 117]. 

1810.— ‘.‘Every servant . . . goes share 
in some tattoo . . . which conveys his 
luggage."— Wt/hamjoa. V.if. i. 311. 

1824.— “Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammod, and ill-looking ponies; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen." — Seely f ircti^v of Ellwa^ ch. ii. 

1826.—“. . . when T mounted on my 
tattoo, or pony, I could at any time have 
commanded the attendance of a dozen 
grooms, so many pressed forward to offer 
me their services.’ iTart, 21 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

[1830.— “Mountinff our tats, we were on 
the point of proceeding homewards. ..." 
— Oriental Sport, Mag,, ed. 1873, i. 437.] 

c. 1831.—“. . . mon tattoo est fort au 
dessous de la taille d’un arabe. . • 
Jacguemont, Corresp. i. 347. 

o. 1840. 

** With its bright brass patent axles, and 
Its little hog-maned tatts, 

And its ever jetW harness, which was 
always made by Watts. ..." 

A few lines in honour of the laU Mr, 
Simms, in Parker's Bolt Ponjis, 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853.—“. . . Smith's plucky proposal to 
run his notable tai Pickles." — 
i, 94. 

1875.— You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, 1 suppose? The Subaltern's 
tat— that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this oountry— is the most useful 
animal you can imagine.' —7%e Dilemma, 
oh. ii. 

TATTY, 8. Hind. ta*tl and mi, 
[which Platts connects With Skt. 'ton- 
tra^ ‘a thread, the warp in a loom*]. 
A screen or mat made of the roote 
of fragrant grass (see O08OU8) with 
which door or window openings are 
filled up in the season of hot winda 
The screens being kept wet, their 
flagrant evapoiation as the dry winds 
blow upon them eodia and refreshes 


the house greatly, but they tip only 
efficient when such winds are blowing. 
See also THEBHAimDOTB. The 
principle of the taUy is involved^ in 
the quotation from Dr. Fryer, thou|^ 
he does not mention the grass-mats. 

o. 1665. — “. . . or having in lien of 
Cellarage certain Xas-Kanays, that Is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odomerous 
Boots, that are very neatly made, and oom- 
monly placed in the midst of a Partem 
. . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, water them frm 
without."— Bemisr, E.T. 79 ; [ed. OosutabU, 
247]. 

1673.— “They keep close all day for 8 or 
4 Months together . . . repeUincr the Heat 
by a coarse wet Oloath, oontinuaJiy ban g in g 
before the chamber-windows."— P'r^r, H, 

[1789.— The introduction of tftttloi into 
Calcutta is mentioned in a letter from 1^. 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789:— “We have 
bad very hot winds and delightful ood 
houses. Everybody uses tatties now. . . • 
Tatties are however daneeroua when you are 
obliged to leave them ana go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on the body that you are. 
commonly affects with a severe oataurrh.** — 
In Carey, Good Old Days, i, 80.] 

1808. --“. . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattoos, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.** — 
Broughton's Letters, 110 ; [ed. 1892, p. 83]. 

1809. — “Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the climate, and ibe 
large windows would be insufferabla, were 
it not for the tattyos which are easiW 
applied to a house one story high."— jLcI. 
Valentia, L 104. 

1810. — “ During the hot winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 

5 laced against tbe doors and windows.**— 
faria Oraham, 125. 

1814.— “Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
tbe tatteos or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended."— For5si; Or. JMsai. 
fv.6;[2nded. hV892]. 

181^. “ An early breakfast was over ; 

the well watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmo^ere 
which was most comfortably contrasted with 
the white beat and roar of tbe fierce whid 
without."— 3*As KwtzUbash, I. ii. 

TAUT, 8. Hind, fdf, [Skt. fnttrA 
defence.’ or fanfri, ‘made of threads']. 
Sackcloth. 

[c. 1810. — “In this district (Dinsipoor) 
large quantitiee of this cloth or uhotiL) 
are made. • . Hacfionaii, Jbifflm hdU, 
U. 851.] 

1820. — “. . . made into eoane ckriA 
taut, by the Biinjaries sad people who use 
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iodn lor making^bog* (ffoiiioo» mm 

for toldine grain, fco. — IV. Bo* 

Za,iSk£iiLm 


1&VOT, lup. A town and district 
of what we <^l the Tenasserim Pro- 
yinee of B. Burma. The Burmese call 
it Dha-wi; but our name is probably 
adoj^ted from a Malay form. The 
original name is supposed to be Siam- 
ese. [The Burmah Oazetteer (ii. 681) 
nves the choice of three etymologies : 
landing place of bamboos’^; from its 
arms((£a, *a sword,* tsay, *to buy’); 
from Hta-way^ taken from a cross- 
legged Buddha.] 


1563. — ’’The greater cart of this tract 
is mountainous, and inhabited by the nation 
of BrammAt and Jangcmat^ who interpose 
on the east of this kingdom between 

it and the great kingdom of mam ; which 
kingdom of Siam boraers the sea from the 
dty of Tayay downwards."— Barros, III. 
Hi. 4. 

1583.— ’’Also some of the rich people in 
a place subject to the Kingdom of Pe^, 
called Tayae, where is produced a quantity 
of what they call in their language Ca/atn, 
but which in our language is called Calaia, 
(see CALAT), in summer leave their houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usuiu 
dwellii^ with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be propitious and favourable to 
them."— <7. Balhiy f. 125. 

1587.— . . Hand of Tari, from which 
oometh great store of Tinne which servetb 
all India."— B. rack, in HakL ii. 395. 


1695. — ”10th. That your Majeaty^ of 
your wonted favour and charity to all dis- 
treesee, would be pleased to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor Englith Captive^ 
Thomoi BrowMf who is the only one eur- 
vCving of four that were accidentally drove 
into Tnuwy by Storm^ as they were going 
for Atckeen about 10 Vears ago, in the ter- 
oiee of the Sngluk (Jornpany^^Ptiition to 
ike King of presented at Ava by 

Mdward Fieetwood, in Dalrympley Or. Re- 
peri. H. 374. 


[TAWEEZ, & At. Hi. 

graying for protection by invoking 
Goc4 or by uttering a charm'; then 
'anamulet or phybctcry’ ; and, as 
in the quotation from nerklots, ^a 
•tmcture of Inrick or stcme-work over 
a kibb/ 


{1819.— ’^The JiMnldar ... as he is very 
mipmHtioBi, an his stud have inrveet or 
OMms. • . .-^lA.4kL KSitcltumee, /mamai 
14A 


nsao.— 

Lei her wlm doth this Tawiey wear, 

Giutfd against the Ooasein’s snare." 

Pandtmmg Ketrif ed. 187A i* 143. 

[1882.— ’’The generality of people have 
tombs made of mud or stone 1 . . fonring 
first three souare taweeaea or platforius* 
. . — Herlloti. Qanoon-e-Jelam. 2nd ed. 

284.] — V- 

[TAZEE, 8. Pers. tdsd^ ‘invading, 
invader,’ from tdz, ‘ running.' A 
favourite variety of horse, usually of 
Indian breed. The word is also used 
of a variety of greyhound. 


[c. 1590.—” Horses have been divided into 
seven classes. . . . Arabs, Fenian horses* 
Mujannas, Turki hones, Yabus (see TABOO) 
and Janglah hones. . . . The last two classes 
are also mostly Indian breed. The bostkind 
is called Jiai. . . ribi, i. 234-5. 

[1839. — ”A good breed of the Indian 
kind, called Thusee, is also found in Bunnoo 
and Damaun. . . ,**—Elphinetone. OaubuL 
ed. 1842, i. 189. 

[1883.— ”^e ’Tassiea,' or greyhounds 
are not looked upon as unclean. . . — 

WUlit Modem Persia, ed. 1891, p. 306.] 

TAZEBA, n. teW 

‘mourning for the dead.' In India 
the word is applied to the taboot, or 
representations, in Himsy material, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Hassan which 
are carried about in the Mnharrani 
MOHUBBUU) processions. In 
Persia it seems to be applied to the 
whole of the mystery-plav which ia 
presented at that season. At the close 
of the procession the ta*ziyas roust be 
thrown into water ; if there be no 
suHicient mass of water they should 
be buried. [See Sir L. Pellv, The 
Miracle Play of Hasan and itusai^ 
The word has been carried to the W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great 
festival (whether they be Mahom- 
medans or Hindus) the Muharram baa 
become. And the attempt to carry 
the Tazeeas througli one oi the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the* 
contrary, led in the end of 1884 to 
a sad catastrophe. [Mahommedan 
Lascars have an annual celebration, 
at the Londcm Docks.] 


1869.— “There were more than a hundred 
Taslyiis, each followed by a long train of 
Fuqueere. dreeied in the most eimvaffsiit 
manner, beating their breasts • • » ifm of 
tibe Mafaratta Surdars as are not^Brahnmne 
frequently construct VUlyni at Iheir own 
tents, and expend large sums of 199 
theos .*— LstkrSf 72) ] 


160^. — KiAnt la deterifitkMi . • . 

d» M Utm on enim wimDt.qii’ll I’liit 

do fitei hindoiio. Tdilo ott Mr erom^e 
la oolonnHd du ta’ila <m dtm, tftablie on 
ooiaiaemoiatloa du martyro do Hu^aHii, la- 
queUo oit leittblable on biea do ^ints k 
oelle du Durgw-pitfd. . . . Le duro 

dix jours oomme le Dwya-fu^, Le dUi^me 
jour, lee Hiudous piMipitent dene la ri- 
ribre la statue de la ddesse au milieu dHuie 
foule immeuae, arec un grand apparwl et 
au son de mille instruments de musique; 
la mbme ohose a lieu pour lea r^rdaenta- 
tiona du tombeau de Hu^am/’-'-voma de 
Tmujf^ Rd, Mtteulm. p. 11. 

TEA, a Crawfiird alleges that we 
TOt this word in its various European 
forms from the Malay Te^ the Chinese 
name being ChM. The latter is in- 
deed the pronunciation attached, when 
reading in the ‘mandarin dialect,’ to 
the character representing the tea- 
plant, and is the form which has ac- 
companied the knowledge of tea to | 
India, Persia, Portugal, Greece (rvdi) 
and Russia. But though it may be 
probable that TV, like several other 
names of articles of trade, may have 
come to us through the Malay, the 
word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, (or Tay as M^hurst 
writes it) being the utterance at- 
tfi^hed to the character in the Fuh- 
kien dialect The original pronuncia- 
tion, whether direct from Fuh-kien or 
through the Malay, accompanied the 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.g. 

1711.- 

“ . . . There stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
takas its name. 

« * • • * 

Here thou, great Aska, whom three 
Realms obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times tea.” 

Rape of (he Loci, iii. 

Here tay liras evidently the pro- 
nunciation, as in Fub-kien. The 
JBfXjps of Ris Lock was published in 
1711. In Gray’s IVma, published in 
VISH^ we find tea rhyme to pay, in a 
needless to quote (ii. S96). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
duinged to that now in use, as is 
diown by JohnaonVi extemporised 
Ytmos (c, 1770) : 


‘‘ 1 therefoM pmy ihee^ Beiniy, dssr, 


With cream and sngw eoften'd^^reUf 
Another dish of Qm, "—and so on, 

/okfueataxo, ed. BeefodU* 18SS. 
lx. m. 


The change must have taken place 
between 1720 and 1760, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“ One day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mn. P.” 

The Trial of Saarok^ Ac. 

[But the two forms of pronunciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, as 
appears from the following advertise* 
ment in The Gazette of Sept. 9, 1668 
(quoted in 8 ser. N. ds Q, vi. W): 
“That excellent, and by all Physitians 
^proved, China Drink, called the 
Cnineans Toha, by other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Hda!^ 
a coffee house in Sweetings Bents by 
the Royal Exchange, Lonaon.”] Ana 
in Zedlefe Lexicon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the word 
either Tee or TVa, but pronounce it 
Tiy^ which seems to represent our 
modem pronunciation. [“Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have two 
names for tea, cid and te, the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinch word te^ 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the word cA’a. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the word in Engli^ is under 
the form cha (in an En^ish Glossary 
of A.D. 1671) ; we are also told that 
it was once spelt icha — both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word ; but 13 years later we have 
the word derived from the Fokienese 
fe, but borrowed through the French 
and spelt as in the latter lango^ the; 
the next change in the wora is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts the 
present form of tea^ though tae Fo- 
kienese pronunciation, wbadi the 
French stul retain, is not dropped for 
the modem pronunciation of toe nour 
wholly Anglicised word tea till oom- 
parativelv lately. It will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, have 
had two forms of the wordL bad we 
not discarded the first, which se e mod 
to have made but little lodgmtnt 
with us, for the second" 

Ohineee^ 3rd ed. 583«|M2.)k] 
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Dr. Bretsehneider states that the 
Tea^shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionaiy Eh-ya^ which is believed to 
date before our era, under the 
names Kia and JCu4u bitter ’X 

and a commentator on this work who 
wrote in the 4th century a.d. de- 
scribes it^ adding From the leaves can 
be made by boiling a hot beverage’’ 
{On Chinese Botanic^ Works, &c., p. 13). 
But the first distinct mention of tea- 
cultivation in Chinese history is said 
to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty under a.d. 793, which 
mentions the imposition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which apeak not only of tea, 
but of this fact of its being suiiject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
writers upon Materia Medica, nor 
(stran^ to say) do any of the European 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Shah Bukh, the 
son of the Timur, to China 

(1419-21).* The first European work, 
so far as we are aware, in which tea 
is named, is Bamusio’s (jiosthumous) 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the 
second volume of his great collection 
of Navigationd e Viagai. In this he 
repeats the account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Hajji Mahommed, 
a Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hmji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Catai(%.e, Pers. Chd-uKhitdl, *Tea of 
Ohina\ concluding with an assurance 
that ii these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this herb insteaa, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of t^ in the 
elaborate work of Mendo 9 a on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
a^re will be found below. Milbum 


*llr. Ifi^or, in hit Introduction to Fluke*! 
Mendim for the Hek. Soc. eaye of ttiii embuey, 
that at their halt in the deaert If marche! 


0ii<^a, they were regaled *'with a variety of 
atrofig Iffdon. togellter vrUh a pot of Chinm tea," 
It !a not atatra by Mr. Major whence he took the 
soodont; taut there ie nothing about tea in the 
tninaliatfon of M. Quatremtie {Hot. tt Sol xiv. 
pi ^aoc in the Pendan text diven fqr him, nor 
fii m tnunlatiim hr Mr. Behateek In the Jnd, 
dPLfLlBstqg, 


TEA. 

[ives some curious extracts from the 
Ikl. Co.’8 records as to the early im* 
Kirtation of tea into England. 

1666, June 30, amon^ certain raretys^” 
chiefly the production of China, pro- 
vided by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany for His Majesty, appear : 

22i Iht. dl thea at 60 j. per /&.b£56 17 6 

For the two cheefe persons 
that attended his Majesty, 
thea. . . . . 6 16 6'* 

In 1667 the E.I. Co.’s first order for 
the importation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : to send home 
by these ships 1001 b. weight of the 
best tey that you can get.” The first 
importation actually made for the 
Co. was in 1669, when two canisters 
were received from Bantam, weighing 
143J lbs. {Milbum, ii. 631.) [The 
earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Becords of the India Office is in a 
letter from Mr. B. Wickham, the 
Company’s Agent at Firando, in 
Japan, who, writing, June 27, 1615, 
to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for **a 
pt. of the best sort of chaw ” (see Bird- 
wood, Beport on Old Records, 26, where 
the early references are collected).] 

A.D. 861.—“ The King (of China) reserves 
to himself ... a duty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
towns at high prices ; it is called sftkh. It 
has more leaves than the raih'ah (Medicago 
sativa recens) and something more of aroma, 
bul its taste is bitter. Water is boiled and 
poured upon this herb. The drink so made 
IS serviceable under all circumstances."*— 
Relation, &o., trad, par Reiiutud, i. 40. 

c. 1545. — “ Moreover, seeing the great de- 
light that 1 above the rest of the party 
took in this discourse of his, he (Cnaggi 
Memet, i.e. Hajji MabommM) told me 
that all over the country of Oathay they 
make use of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Chiai Catai ; it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Gaohan- 
fu. It is a thing generalljr used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this plant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cups on an empty etomaoh ; 
it removes fever, neadoche, stomaoh-aohe, 
pain in the side or joints; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear ; It is good 
also for many other ailments which 1 ea&*t 
now remembe^ but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel hts 
stomach oppressed by ovenn*ioh food, M he 
will take a little of this decoction he will in 
a short time have digested it. And thus it fs 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a jmauey takes it with hini» 
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iind indpng from what he said these people 
would at any time cfladW swap a sack of 
rhubarb for ao ounce of ChieU Catai. These 
people of Cathay say told us) that if in 
our oountry, and in Persia, ana the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their money in 
Jtavend Chini as they call rhubarb." — Ra^ 
mUiiOi IHckiaraJtione^ in ii. f. 16. 

c. 1560 . — ** Whatsoever person or persones 
come to any mans house of qualitee, hoe 
hath a custome to offer him in a fine basket 
one Porcelane . . . with a kinde of drinke 
which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and mcdicinall, which they are 
wont to make with a ccrtayne concoction 
of herbes ." — Da Cruz^ in PmxhaSf iii. 180. 

1565. — “ Ritus est Japoniorum . . , 
benevolentiae causa praooere spectanda, 
quae apud se pretiosissima sunt, id eat, 
omne instrumentum necessarium ad po- 
tionem berbae cujusdam in pulverem re- 
dactae, suavem gustu, nomine Chia. Est 
autem modus potionis ejusmodi : pulveris 
ejua, quantum uno juglandis putamine con> 
tinetnr, conjiciunt in fictile vos er eorum 
genere, quae procellana (Porcelain) vulgua 
appellat. Inde calenti admodura ac^u^ 
dilutum ebibunt. Habent autem in eos usus 
ollam antiquissimi operis ferream, iigUnum 
poculum, oochlearia, infundibulum eluendo 
nglinoj tripodem, foculum denique potion! 
oaleficiendae." — Letter from Japan, of L. 
Almeida, in Maffei, lAtU SeltcU ex India, 
lib. iv. 

1588. — *^0aeterum (apud Ohinenses) ex 
herba quadam expressus liquor admodum 
ealutaris, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut 
apud la^nioB." — Maffei, Hist, hvd. vi. 

„ “Usum vitis ignorant (Japonii): 
oryzh exprimunt vinum: Sed ipsi quoque 
ante omnia delectantur haustions aouae 
poene ferventis, insperso quern supra dixi- 
mus pulvere CUiia. Circa earn potionem 
diligentissimi sun^ ao principes interdum 
virt Buis ipsi manibus eidein temperandae 
ac misoendae, amicorum honoris causae, 
dant operam.*’»/5uf. Lib. xii. 

' 1508.—“. . . the aforesaid warme water 

is made with the powder of a certaine 
hearbe called ohaa."— i^msrAofen, 46 ; [Hak. 
Soe. i. 157]. 

1611. — “Of the same fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in the same manner; 
except that the Cha, is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartly, which was shown me when 1 was 
at ICalaca."— Tktretm, i. 19. 

1616,— “I bought 3 chaw cups covered 
with silver plates. . . OpcAs, />«ory, Hak. 
Soo, i. 702, [and see ii. 11]. 

l626.-^“They vae much the powder of a 
certaine Herbe called Chia, of which they 

K it ae much as a Walnut-shell may containe, 
to a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water.*'— vPkrcAies, rilgrivMx^., 687. 

X>iir, You have mentioned the 
drink of the Chinese ealled Thee ; what is 
yottjf o^nion thereof! . • • • • • 

TheC^ese regard Uda beverage almost as 


something sacred . . . and they axe not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hoqpi* 
tality to you until they have served yon 
with it, just like 'the Mahometans with 
their Caveah (see. COFFEE). It is of a 
drying Quality, and banishes sleep ... it 
is beneficial to asthmatic and wheesing 
patients."— Joe. Bontiue, Hitt, Nal.ttM«d, 
Ind, Or, liib. i. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638. — “Dans les assemblies ordinaires 
(h Seurat) que nous faisions tons les ionrs, 
nous no prenions que du Th6, dont Vvasge 
est fort cumroun par toutes lea Indes.*'— 
Mandelth, ed. Paris, 1659, p. 113. 

1658. — “Non minim est, multoe. etiam 
nunc in illo errore versari, quasi diveraae 
speciei plantae essent The et Tsia, cum h 
contra eadem sit, cujus decootum Chinen- 
sibus The, laj^nensibua Tsia nomen 
audiat ; licet horum Tsia, ob magnam oon- 
tributionem et coctionem, nigram The ap* 
pellatur ." — Bcnlii Hitt, Pisonis Annot. 

p. 87.. 

1660. — (September) “ 28th. ... I did 
send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which I never had drank before." — Pej^it 
Diary, [Both Ld. Braybrooke (4tb ed. 
i. Il6) and Wheatley (i. 249) read tos, and 
give the date as Sept. 

1667. — (June) “28th. . . . Home and 
there find wife makiim of tea ; a drink 
which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her odd and defluxions." — Ibid^ 
[WheatUy, vi. 398]. 

1672.—“ There is among our people, and 
particularly among the womankind a gPtaA 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . but this is also an evil costom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of digestion is pretty well 
finished. ... It is also a great folly to nae 
sugar candy with ^ee." — Baldaeiit, Germ, 
ed. 179. (iliis author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its use and abuse in India). 

1677. — “ Planta dicitur Chh, vel . . . GU^ 
. . . cujus usus in Chime claustris nescina 
in Europae quoque paulatim sese insinuare 
attentat. . . . Et quamyis Tttrcamm Cave 
(see COFFEE) et Mexieanorum CioeotaiA 
eundem praestent effectum, Ci4 tameo^ 
qiiam nonulli quoque Te vooant, ea mnltum 
superat," etc.— ir«re/(cr, China lllutt, 180. 

“Maer de Ci& (of Thee) sender 
aohting op eenije tiit te hebben, is novit 
sebaddijk.*' — Vermeuien, 80. 

1688. — “ Lord Russell . . . went into faia 
charo^r six or seven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and me ; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry."— Bwrasf, HitL qf Oioa 
Time, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 376. 

1683,- 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Pheebus has his Bay# ; 

Tea botii excels which She* vonchselee 
to praise. 

The best of Queens, and best of Heibe we 
owe 

* Quseu Osthariiia 
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To tiMt Md Katloa wUoh fha Wiv did 
■Imw 

To tho fair Rogion whew tho Sun doao 
iiW| 

'WlMMa rich ProduotidQB we so jutffcly 
prite.**— FTaZ/cr. 

1990* — . . Of all the followen ot 

Mahomet . . . none are so rigidly Abatemiooa 
aa the Ardhiatu of MueeaU, . . . For Tea 
and Ooffte, which are judg'd the pririleg'd 
Liquors of all the Manomkansj aa well as 
Turh, as those of Pereia^ India, and other 
parts of Arabia, are oondemned ny them as 
unlawful . . ,**—Ovington, 427. 

1726. I remember well how in 1681 I 
for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplidn, and how 
I could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink what tasted 
nobetterthanhay>water."~Fafsan>,T. 190. 

1789.- 

And now her rase a modest Naiad fills 

With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills ; 

Piles the dry CMar round her ^ver um, 

(Bright climbs the blaze, the crackling 
facets bum). 

Culls the green herb of China's envy'd 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups the steaming treasure 
pours; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bended knee. 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 
Tea'* 

Darwin, Boianic Garden, Leva ike 
PlanU, Canto ii. 

1844,—“ The Polish word for tea, Serhaia, 
signifies more properly herb,' and in fact 
there is little more of the genuine Chinese 
beTcrage in the article itself 'than in its 
name, so that we often thoi^ht with longing 
of the delightful Russian lahal, genuine in 
word and fact."—/. I. Kohl, Auttria, p. 444. 


^ The following are some of the names 
given in the market to different kinds 
tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (TEAX TOSXA. This name is 
from the ivu^i (dialectically Sft-f)-shan 
Mountains in the N.W. of Fuh-kien, 
one of the districts most famous for its 
hlaek tea. In Poto’s verse, as Craw- 
ford pbints out, mhea* stands for a 
tea in use among fashionable people. 

“Tojg^ her time 'twist reacBng and 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea." 

SpuUe to Mr$ Tenea BlowU. 


[The earliest examples in the N.B,D. 
eariy baek the use of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 


There is a parcel of extraoedinaiy 
fine Bchii Tea to be sold at 26 f. per Pouiui, 
at the sign of the Bubsr^s Pde^ next door 
ilw %|^cFs Shop in Southampton fitreet 
in the Sfansiid«"K— Advt. in the Spedaioa of 
Apefi 9^1711. 


1711.- 

“ Oh had I rather unadmired remained 

On some lone isle or distant nmthem 
land; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way. 

Where none learn ombre^ none e'ertute 
bdhea.* 

Belinda, in Bape of the Loeh, iv. 168. 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also^ shows that the word was 
then pronounced Nohoy. At a later 
date Dodiea sank to be the market 
name of one of the lowest qualities 
of tea, and we believe it has ceased 
altogether to be a name quoted in the 
tea-market. The following quotations 
seem to ^ow that it was the general 
name for “black-tea.” 

1711. — “Bohea is of little Worth among 
tile Moore and Oentooe of India, Arrahe ara 
Persiane . . . that of 45 Tale (see TAEL) 
would not fetch the Price of green Tea of 
10 Tale a Peenll.’ — Xor/^er, 116. 

1721.- 

*' Where Indus and the double Ganges 
flow. 

On odorif'rouB plains the leaves do grow, 

Chief of the treat, a plant the boast of 
fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bohea's the 
greater name." 

Allan Ram9ay*t Poeme, ed. 1800, i. 213-14. 

1726. — “Aa»» 1670 and 1680 there was 
knowledge only of Bosy Tea and Green 
Tea, but later th^ spe^ of a variety of 
other sorts . , . Congo . • . Pego . . . 
Tonoge, Boemaryn Tea, rare and very dear.'" 
— VateiU^, iv. 14.' 

1727. —“ In September they atrip the Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want of warm dry 
Winds to cure it, are forced to lay it on 
warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keep it 
stirrinff gently, till it is dry, and that Sort ia 
caUedl^hca."— A. ffamUton, ii. 289; [ed. 
1744, ii. 288]. 

But Zedler’s Lexicon (1746) in a 
loDff article on Thoe gives nee Bohea 
as “the worst sort of all.” The other 
European trade-names, accordiog to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Ckmgo i^oh 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Oancho was better still and dearer, 
and Ohaiicon best of all. 

2. (TEA) OAMPOT, a black tea 
abo. Kem-pwi, the Oanton pron. of 
the characters Kim^peL “adect-dry 
(over a fire).” 

3. (^) OONOOU (a black tea>8 
This is Kana-hu (tfi) the Amo) pro- 
nunciation of the characters Kvng-fiu 
‘work or labour.' [Mr. Pratt tf^ser* 

iv. 26) writes: “The 
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uii4dr Oon^ derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung*Ju (which 
ha^ns also to be the Cantonese 
speUing); ‘the omission of the // 
we are told, Ms the foreigner’s cor- 
ruption.’ It is nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tea is Kong- 
hUf so that the omission of the / is 
due to the local Chinese dialect.”] 

4. ETSOSr (a green tea). This is 
Ho- fAei and ai in the south) -c/i’un. 
‘brignt spring/ [which Mr. Ball 
{Thvngo Chinese^ 586) writes yu-ti^in^ 
^before the ruin’], characters which 
some say formed the hong name of 
a tea-merchant named Le, who was 
in the trade in the diet, of Hiu-ning 
(S.W. of Hang-chau) about 1700 ; 
others say that He-chwn was Le’s 
daughter, who was the iirat to aerate 
the leaves, so as to make what is 
called Hsrson. [Mr. Ball says that it 
is so called, “the young hyson being 
half-opened leaves plumed in April 
before the spring rains.”] 

0. 1772.- 

And Venal, goddeii of the eternal smile, 

Knowing that stormy brows but ill be- 
come 

Fair patteins of he'* beauty, hath or- 
dained 

Celestial Tea a fountain that can cure 

The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 

• * « * * 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration bow ! 

Whether at bluihinff mom, or dewy ere, 

Her smoking oordials greet your fragrant 
hoard 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 
crown’d." 

jR. Fergumn, Poem* 

5. OOLONO (bl. tea). IVu-lvng, 
* black dragon’ ; respecting which there 
is a legena to account for the name. 
[“A bl^ snake (and snakes are some- 
times looked upon as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a plant of this te^ 
and hence the name” (BaUj cp, cU, 
«W).) 

6. naCOB (do.). Pak-ho, Gaaton 
pton. of ehaiacten pUMuio, 'white- 
down.* 

1. POUOHONO (do.> Paotkmg, 
'lold-Bort’ So ceiled iiom its heiiw 
paiSced in email piqwr paoketa^ each 
(rf whhdi ie euiqpoaed to be the pcodnoe 
^ one clume tea-plant Also called 

heeaaae the prieeta in 


the Wa-i hilla and other plaoM pre- 
pare and pack it 

8. lOnOHOJra (do.). Stu-dumt, 
Canton for mao-dwng, 'litlJe-mt* 

1781.— “liM N.tionalSatapCMUiMMtiraBt 
d. 1. Chin. dM tbd. oonnn. wnu 1 m nous 
de thd heny, thd wt, .t tli4 imirthim " — 
Smtn/erat, ii. 249. 

9. TWANKAT (green tea). From 
Tun-lii^ the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Hwei-chau-fu in Nmm- 
hwei. Bp. Moule says (perhaps mter 
W. Williams ?) from T’un-Jfc’i, name of 
a stream near Yen-shau-fu in Chi- 
kiang. [Mr. Pratt (loc* ciL) writes; 
“The Anioy Tun-ke is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tun-hei nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely the 
same in sound ‘as the English. The 
Twankay is a stream in the £. of the 
province of Nganhwui, where Twan- 
kay tea grows.’ J Twankay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea,’ 

10. TOUNO ET80N. This is 
called by the Chinese Fu-f’itsn, ‘rain- 
before,* or *Yu-heforef because picked 
before Kvh-vUj a term falling about 
20th April (see HYSON alx>ve). Ac- 
cording to Giles it was formerly called, 
in trade, Uchain^ which seems to 
represent the Chinese name. In an 
^'Account of the Prices at uAtcA Teas 
have been put up to Sale, that arrived 
in England in 1784, 1785” (MS. India 
Ofhce Becords) the Teas are (from 
cheaper to dearer) ; — 

“Bohea Tea. 

Congou, 

Boudiong, 

TEA-CADDT, a This name, in 
common English use for a box to 
contain tea for the daily expenditure 
of the household, is probably cor- 
rupted, as Crawfurd suggests, fjtom 
cattjr, a weight of li iA (q.r.). A 
^eaUy-box^* meaning a box holdiiig a 
catty, might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 
corroborated 1^ a quotation which we 
have given under eaddST A 

friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londonerii 
name for Harley Street, due to- the 
number of B.L ZMrectm and we* 
piietors supposed to inhabit lhali 
di^et 
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TEAPOT, 8. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. is a Hindu- 

S or perhaps rather an Anglo- 
ustam word for a tripod, from 
Hind. tlUy 3, and Pers. pdt^ *foot.’ 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is eifdi (properly 8ihpdya\ and the 
legitimate Hindi word tiipad or tripady 
but tipdt or tepoy was probably 
originated by some European in an- 
alogy with the familiar cna^oy (q.v*) 
or ‘ lour-legs,* possibly from inaccuracy, 
possibly from the desire to avoia 
confusion* with another very familiar 
word aepoYf seapoy. [Platt^ however, 
gives tipdi as a r^tar Hind, word, 
Skt. trt-pdd-ikd.] The word is applied 
in India not only to a three-Ie^ed 
table (or any very small table, what- 
ever number of legs it has), but to 
any tripod, as to the tripod-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to trestles in 
carpentry. Sthpdya occurs in ’Ali of 
Tezd’s history of Timur, as applied to 
the trestles used by Timur in bridging 
over the Indus (Mltot, iii. 482). A 
teapoy is culled in Chinese by a name 
having reference to tea ; • viz. Ch’a- 
ehi^rh. It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1800.—** (Dinajpoor) Sepaya, a woodan 
stc^ for a lamp or candle with three feet.'* 
— Buchanany JSattem India, ii. 945.] 

1844. — ***Well, to be sure, it does seem 
odd — very odd ; '—and the old gentleman 
ohnokled,— *most odd to find a person who 
don't know what a tepoy is. . • . Woll, 
then, a topoy or tinpoy is a thing with 
three feet, usra in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right.' 

** *Why, that table has four legs,* cried 
Peregrine. 

***lt'8 a tepoy all the same,' said Mr. 
Havethelacks* — Pulteney, i. 112. 

TEAX,b. The tree, and timber of 
tbe tree, known to botanists as Tec- 
Uma mandiiy L., N.O. Verhemume. The 
word is Malayan. Ukka, Tam. Ukku, 
No doubt this name was adopted 
owing to tbe fact that Europeans first 
became acquainted with the wood in 
UUabar, which is still one of the two 
great sources of supply ; Pegu being 
the other. Hie Skt. name of the tree 
is kfka, wbence the modem Hind, 
asaie or «M» and the Uahr. 

P&m this last probably was 


taken soj, the name of teak in Arabio 
and Persian. And we have doubtlesa 
the same word in the vayoXtpa of the 
Periplus, one of the exports from 
Western India, a form which may be 
illustrated by the Mcdir. a^J. se^ott, 
*made of the teak, belonging to teak.' 
The last fact shows, in some degree, 
how old the export of teak is from 
India. Teak beams, still undecayed, 
exist in the walls of the great palace 
of the Sassanid Kings at Seleuda or 
Ctesiplion, dating from the middle of 
the 6th century. [See Birdipood, First 
Letter Book, Intro. aX IX.} Teak has 
continued to recent times to be im- 
ported into Egypt. See ForskeUy quoted 
oy Royle (Hindu Mediciney 128). The 
gopJier-wood of (lenesis is translated sdj 
in the Arabic version of the Penta- 
teuch (Royle). [It was probably cedar 
(see EncycL Bthl, 8.v.)] 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known in Gangetic India in former 
days. We can find no mention of it 
in Bal>er (which however is indexlessX 
*and the only mention we can find in 
the Ain, is in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where the name *^Sdgaun** has not 
been recognised as teak by the learned 
translator (see Blodimann's E.T. i. p. 
228). 

c. A.n. 80. — **In the innermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Apo- 
1^08, lyii^ near Pasine Cbarax and the 
river Euphrates. 

** Sailing past the mouth of the Gulf, 
after a course of 6 days you reach another 
port of Persia called Gmana. Thither they 
ore wont to despatch from Barygasa, to 
both these ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and bmms of teak 
fFsnyaXlpw koX ^okOp), and horns and 
spars of shisham (see 8I8BOO) (ca^a/tdrwr), 
and of ebony. . . ,**^PeripL Marie Brytkr^ 
§35-86. 

c. 800.— (under HftrOn al Rashid) *^Fafl 
continued his story *. . . I heard loud 
wailing from the house of Abdallah • . . 
they told me he bad been struck with the 
yvdam, that his body was swollen and all 
block. ... I went to Rashid to tell him, 
but I had not finished when they came to 
say Abdallah was dead. Going out at once 


1 ordered them to hasten the obsequies. 
... I myself said the funeral praver. As 
they let down the bier a slip took place, 
and the bier and earth fell in togeuier : 
an intolerable stench arose ... a eeooad 
idip took place. 1 then called forjdanksof 
teak (sU). . • ."—Quotation in Mof^aAt 
Praii^Ot, Vi. 208-299. 

e. 880.— **Fnmi X<d toBindSn, where they 
eoUeet teak-toood (eij) and cane» 18 Ihr* 
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iakh8/*— /&» Kkurdddba, in J. At. 8, Yl. 
tom. T. 284. 

0 . 240.—**. . . The (eak-tne (iSj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, oan 
shelter under its branches a grmt number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the Ion that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the depdts of Basra, of 
*lrftk, and of E^pt. . . ifAs'Oefi, iii. 12. 

Before 1200. - Abu'l-dhaU* the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses: 

* • « « « 

«« By my life 1 it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls spring up for him who 
wants ornaments. 

There too are produced mnak and cam- 
|dlor and ambergrit and agtla, 

« • « • • 

And ivory there, and teak (al-aSJ) and 
aloeswocKl and snndal. . . 

Quoted by Kasnami^ in Gildnueister^ 
217-218. 

The following order, in a King’s 
Letter to the Goa Government, no 
doubt refers to Pegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber : 

1697.—“ We ettjoin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Pe^, nor 
from that of Acbem (see AGHEw), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
particularly wiUi the King of Achem.* — In 
Arckiv, Pert, Orient, fasc. ii. 689. 

1602.—“. . . It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to a promise in 

writing that the body should not bo 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with ibis assurfuico it was 
taken in solemn procession and deposited 
in a box of teak (taca), which is a woo<l not 
subject to decay. . . .” — J^uta, OnerUe 
Congutti. (1710), li. 265. 

[ „ ** Of many of the roughest thickets 

of nambooe and of the largest and best wood 
in the world, that is ta<». — Cbsto, Dec. VI T, 
Bk. vi. ch. 6. He goes on to explain that 
all the ships and boats made either by Moors 
or. Gentiles since the Portuguese came to 
India, were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the back of 
Damaun.] 

1631. — Bontius gives a tolerable out of 
the foliage, Ac., of the Teak-tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 
**Qii0rcut Jndica, Kiati Malaiis dicta.*' — 
lib. vi. cap. 16. On this Rheede. whose plate 
of the tree is, as usuaU excellent (iforfiM 
MtMancut, iv. Ub. 27), observes juriJy 
that the teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
tree, and also that the Malay name is not 
JTiofihat/aii. JCtaAMomstobeamisMe 
ol fotoe kind growing eat of 
^Teak-wood. 


1644. — ** H8 nestas terms de Damam 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teoa, a milhor da 
toda a India, e tarabem de muyta partp do 
mnndo, porque com ser muy fhsil de laurar 
he perduravel, e partionllarmenta nam I bif 
tocando agoa.’*— Bocorro, MS. 

1675.— “At Cock-crow we parted henoa 
and observed that the Sheds here were round 
thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Thka (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Fashion of a Bee-hive.”— 142. 

99 **. . . Take by the Portuguese, 

Soginui by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lof ^ Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
in Bulk wd Substance. . . , This Prince of 
the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . .” — 
Ibid, 178. 

1727. — “ Oundavfe is next, where good 
Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building 
of Houses or Ships.”- *4. HamUUrn, i. 17S; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1744. — '*Tecka is the name of costly 
wood which is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in the ^st Indies, which 

never decays.”— Vtwo, s.v. 

1759.— “They had endeavoured to bum 
the Teak Timbert also, but they lying in a 
timmpy place^ could not take lire.”— Csjof. 

Report on Lou of Neffrait^ in tkUrympU9 

0 . 1760. — “As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 
— OroK^ i. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and joined 
together with wooden tninnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex- 
tremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewDod, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts.** — Price't Trxtets, i. 191. 

1793.— ** The teek forests, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay is famished 
with that excellent sjpecies of ship-timber, 
lie along the western nde of the Gant moan- 
tains ... on the north and north-east of 
Bassoen. ... 1 cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli- 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to bmld 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.'*— Benaeff, Memoir^ Srd ed. 2^. 

[18(X).— “Tay^ TecUma Jtobutta.**--»Bn^ 
dianan, Mytore, i. 26.] 

TEE, s. The metallic decoration, 
^nerally mlt and hung with tinkling 
uella, on the top of a (mgoba in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatnu [ehkaffmurjj or umbrellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Bunn. *an umbrella/ 

1800.—“. • . In particular the or 
umbrella, whidb,<xmipQeed of openiiuiirimE, 
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crowned Qnro, bad been thrown down." 
— i. 188. 

1866.—**. . . gleaminff in Its white plaster. 
wHb numerous pinnacles and tall central 
^re, we bad seen it (Qaudapalen Temple at 
Pagan) from far down the Irawadi rising 
like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is cruciform in plan • . . exhibiti^ a 
massive basement with porches, and rising 
nbove in a pyramidal gradation of terraces, 
crowned by a spire and htee. The latter 
has broken from its stays at one sidCi and 
now leans over almost horizontally. • • •" — 
YuUf Minion dvo, 1858, p. 42. 

1876. — ** ... a feature known to Indian 
arobaeologists as 'a Tee. . . 

Ind. and Ead. Archil, 64. 

TBEE[y adj. Exact, precise, 
punctual ; also parsimonious, [a mean- 
ing which Platts does not record]. 
Used in N. India. Hind, thlk, 

ri843.— **They all feel that ^ good old 
TvtU of ngkl (tett), as long as a man does 
bis duty well, can no longer be relied upon." 
— G, Yv. Johnaon, Stranger in India^ i. 290. J 

[1878.—** ... * it is necessary to send an ex- 
planation to the magistrate, and the return 
does not look so th6k ’ (a word expressing 
all exoellence)." — lAft in the Mofuatil^ i. 268. J 


TEEEUT, TEEBTHA, s. Skt. 
and Hind, tirth, tirtiui. A holy place 
of piknimage and of bathing for the 
good the soul, such as Hurdwar, or 
the confluence at Praag (Allahal)ad). 

[1623.— ** The Gentiles call it /eamtirt, 
that is, Holy Water.”- P. della Valle, Hak. 
8oo. ii. 205.] 

e. 1790.— **Au temple Tenfant est re^e 
par las devedaschies (beva-dasi) des mains 
de 868 parena et aprte Tavoir baignde dans 
le ttvClia ou etang du temple, elles lui met- 
tent des vStemens neufs. . . ifeo/iier, 
ii. 114. 



TEHB» TAIB, &c., s. The wild 
float of the Himol^a; Hemitragm 
jendadetu, Jerdon, [Hlanford, Jlfam- 
maUa. 009]. In Nepfil it is called 
^jkOnu, (S^ SUBBOW). 

TE7PAT, 8. Hind. tqpOJt, Skt. U^Or 
'ponflent leaf.^ The native 
name for 


1888l— **L ait nkbt as I was writing a 
kn$ deporiptlon 7the tHp9h, the leef of 
Bmi ekiiMiiioii-tree, which humhly pickles 
iM^leaytngthehoaoiirol eioiming heroes 


to the Zamrue ndbUit. . . YTwidsrtMri e/ 
a Ptlgrim, i. 278* 

1872. — Tejpdt is mentioned as sold by 
the village shopkeeper, in Govinda Samemta, 
i.228. * 

(1) TELINGA, n.p. Hind. Tiian^ 
gdy Skt. Tailanga, One of the people 
of the country east of the Deccan, and 
extending to the coasts often called, at 
least since the Middle Affes, TiUHgOna 
or Tilangdna, sometimes Tiling or Ttf- 
ang. Though it has not, perhaps, been 
ab^lutely established that this came 
from a form TriliHgay the habitual ap- 
plication of Tri-KaliHgay apparently to 
the same r^ion which in later days 
was called Tilinga, and the example 
of actual use of Triliflgay both by 
Ptolemy (though he carries us beyond 
the Qan^) and by a Tibetan author 
mioted below, do make this a reason- 
able supposition (see Bp. CaldwelVs 
Dravidian Gmrwrmty 2nd ed. Introd. 
pp. 90 and the article RUNG in 
tnis book). 

A.D. c. 160.— ** T^yXwrrcv, t6 koI Tpl- 
Xiyyop BaoiXelop , , . k,t, X." — Ptolemy^ 
vi. 2,23. 

1309.— ** On Saturday the 10th of Shalidn, 
the army marched from that spot, in order 
that the pure tree cd IsMm might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of Tilaiig, and the 
evil tree which had struck its roots deep, 
might be tom up by force. . . . When the 
blessed canopy had been fixed about a mile 
from Arangal (Warangal, N.£. of Hydera- 
bad), the tents around the fort were pitched 
90 closely that the head of a needle could 
not get between them."— vlmir JShverO, in 
Elliot, iii. 80. 

1321. — **In the year 721 R. the Sultdn 
(Qhiydsu-ddin) sent bis eldest son, Ulugh 
Khdo, with a canopy and an army igainst 
Arangal and TUaag."— Zid-uddin Sami, 
Ihid/TSl. 

c. 1335.— ** For every mile along the road 
there are three ddwdt (post sta&ns) * . . 
and so the road oontinues for six months' 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma'bar. . . BaMa, Ui. 

192. 

„ In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Delhi, given by Shih&b- 
ud-din Dhnishki, we find both Tkiang and 
TklaaJ, probably through some miiwe^— 
Mot.etExU.TtL 170-171. 

o. 1690.— ** Saha Beiftr. ... Its length 
from BatiOa (or Patiala) to BsifOgiiik is 
SMX) hwfok (or kob ) j its breadth firom fiidif 
to Hindia 180. On the east of BsSflC^ 
it marches with Bastart on the north wiMi 
Hindia; on the south with TfUngtani; onitie 
west with MahkarObOd. * . 
i. 476; [ed. Jandt, ii. 288; and ses 
237]. 
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ld08.— '*'ln tho Bouihem lands of India 
sinoa the day when the Tarushkas (Turks, 
Mahommedans) oonquered Magad^ 
many abodes of Laming were founded; 
and though thdy were inconsiderable, the 
oontinuaDce of instruction and exorcism was 
without interruption, and the Pandit who 
was called the Son of Mei^ dwelt in Kalinga, 
a part of TtUinga/' — Tdrandiha*s S, 
Bvddhim (Germ. ed. of Schiefner), p. 264. 
See also llo, 158, 166. 

o. 1614. — **Up to that time none of the 
zamind6r» of distant lands, such as the 
ofTila^,Pe|rtt, and Malabar, had Tentnred 
upon disobedience or rebellion.*'— 
in Elliot^ vi. 549. 

1793.— ^'Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehended the tract 
Wing between the Kistnah and Gk>davery 
Kivers, and east of Visiapour. . . — 

RennelCtt Memoir, 3rd ed. p. [cxi.] 

(2) TELINGA, B. This term in 
the 18th century was fre([uently used 
in Bengal as synonymous with sepoy, 
or a native soldier disciplined and 
clothed in quasi-European fashion, 
[and is still commonly used by natives 
to indicate a sepoy or armed policeman 
ill N. India], no doubt because the 
tirst soldiers of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
be Telinga country, viz. Madras. 

1758 ,^** . . , the latter commanded a 
body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred ; 
and disciplined in the European manner of 
fighting ; 1 mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the name of Ta- 
liBgaa ." — Seir MutUi/kenn, ii. 92. 

c. 1760. — . . Sepoys, sometimes called 
Tollingas.” — Oros^, in his Ghssan/, see vol. 
J. xiv. 

1760.—“ 300 TelinsmeB are run away, and 
entered into the Beerboom Rajah’s service.” 
— InXfOnc, 235 ; see also 236, !w7, and (1761) 
p. 268, ‘^Tellingen.” 

c. 1765.— “Somro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-pieces ana 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called Talinghaa, and 
which are armed with flint muskets, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the Fiyn^hi 
or European manner .” — Srir Mutaqherin, iii. 
254. 

1786 .—** . . . Ooi'di (see GA&DQ), which 
U now the general name of Sipahies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they are 
atiled TWngM, bemuse the first Sipahees 
that came inBengal (and they were imported 
in 1757 by Colonel Clive) were all Talingas 
or TMougoaa bom . . . speaking hoi^ly 
any language but their native. . . ."—Note 
by Tr. of Seir MnleUiherin, ii. 93. 

0. 1805.— “The battalions, according to 
the old mode of France, were called after 
the names of cities ana forts. . « • The 
TkUnffM, composed mostly of Hindoos, from 
Oude, were disciplined acoordiog to the 

3 M 


old Bullish ftxeroiae of 17^. , , . 

Eiffuiar Corp$, 4te., ii^Senko 
Jmecei, by Zewii 

p. 60. 
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1827.—“ You are a Sahib Angresie. . . . 
I have been a Telinga ... in the Oompany*s 
semoe, and have eaten their salt. Twill 
do your errand.”— iSVr W, Seott, 

Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1883. — “We have heard from natives 
whose grancHathera lived in those tunes, 
that the Oriental portions of Clive’s army 
were known to the Bengalis of Nnddea as 
Telingae, because they came, or were sup- 
posed to have accompanied him from Telin- 
gaM or Madras.”—^. Review, Jan. 29, 

p. 120. 


TELOOGOO, n.p. The first in 
point of diffusion and the second in 
culture and copiousness, of ^e Dra- 
vidian langua^ of the Indian Penin- 
sula. It is “spoken all along the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula, from the 
neighbourhood of PiiBcat” (24 m. N. of 
Madras) “where it supersedes Tamil, 
to Chicacole, where it b^na to yield to 
the Oriya (see OOBIYAX And inland it 
prevails as far as the eastern boundary 
of the Marfitha country and h^sor^ 
including within its ran^ the ‘Oedea 
DistrietB’ and KamOl (see XHBHfKKiX 
a considerable part of the territories 
of the Nizam . . . and a portion of 
the Nfigpfir country and Qondvftna” 
(Bp. CatdwelPs Dravid. Gram, Introd* 
p. 29). Tehigu is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
(other torma being, according to Bp. 
Caldwell, Telnnj^ Tdinga, TaiUiign, 
Tenugtt, and !raiingaX as the lim- 
gu^e of Telingana (see TELURIa (1 )X 
It is this language (as appears in the 
passage from Fryer) that used to be, 
{>erhaps sometimes is, called CFestoO 
at Madras. [Also see BABE0A.] 


1673.— “Their Language they call gener- 
ally Oentn . . . the p^uliar name of their 
speech is Telinga.”— 33. 

1793.— “The TeUinga language is said 
to be in use, at present, from the Biver 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.^'— Renae/f, Memoir, 3rded. p. [cxi]. 


TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt 
hula, adopted in Pera as tdmMt, and 
ill Ar. aUtambUL fit gives its name 
to the Tambolia or Tamolis, sellers of 
betel in the N. Indian bazars.] 

1298.— “All the people of this otty, at 
well as the rest of fnduL have a mumn ei ' 
perpetually keeping in the moirUi a fiaHlidsi' 
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knf «4U«1 IMkoL . . ."-Ifow ii. I 
iB9* 

1488*^*' And he held in his left hand a 
tei7 great onp of gold as htoh aa a half 
tAmnie pot . . . into which he spat a 
oartain herb which the men of this countrv 
(diew for solace, nnd which herb they call 
ntember.”—- deV,da Qama^ 69. 

1610.—“ He also eats certain loaTcs of 
herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
owM^e^^ealled by some tamboU."— Var- 

1668. — “Only yon should know that 
Avicenna calls the betre (Betel) tembnl, 
which seems a word somewhat corrupted, 
since everybody pronounces it tambnl, ana 
not tembut.**^Oarcia, f. 37h. 

TENA88EBZM, n.p. A cit;^ and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Further India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we took 
from the latter the provinces east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
after the war of 1824-28, these were 
officially known as ** the Martaban and 
Tenaaserim Province,” or often as 
“the Tenaaserim I^vincea.” We 
have the name probably from the 
Malay form Tatuuari. We do not 
know to what language the name 
originally belongs. The Burmese call 
it Ta-nen-thd-ri. [“ The name Tenas- 
aerim (Malay Tanah^Mn\ *the land 
of happiness or delight,’ was long ago 
given Dy the Malays to the Burma 

S rovince, which still keeps it, the 
urmese corruption being Tanang-sari^ 
on Pyrard de Laval, quoted 


fisst at 0. Vsrds, Printed in JaMsfAkBoiu'*# 
It JfiliMe, pp. Uii. Hgg, 

1606.— “At TaniMur grows all the asm 


below).] 


o. 1480.—“ Relicts Taprobene ad urbem 
Thsnaasarim supra ostium fluvii eodsm 
nomine vccitati diebus XVI tempestate 
aotus sot. Quae regio et elephantis et ver- 
Bsno (biraill-WOOd) abundat.^ — ilTic, OcfnU, 
inP^prtb de Var, Fort. lib. iv. 

1442. — “The inhabitants of the shores 
of the Ocean come thither (to Hormus) 
from the countries of Chin (CShina), 
Javsh, Bengalis the cities of Zirbid (q.v.), of 
Tattaanl, of Sokotara, of J^tahnnao (see 
BABNAV), of the Isles of Dlwah Mahal 
(llaldiyss).* — Aadar-rassdi', in Fot. ei JBxU. 
riv.429. 

1498.— “Tbnactf is Peopled by ChristianB, 
and the King is also a Chnstiaa ... in this 
land is much brasyll, which makes a 6ne 
venniUon, as good as the grain, and it costs 
hers 8 ertuados a baliar, whilst in Quayro 
(Ca^) it costs 60 ; slsotiiere is hsre aloss- 
wooii, but not mndh."— Kefetro de V, da 
Oama,ll 0 . 


appsam in the list of 
Indies of which Amerigo 


ill, and it oosts if duoats the bear 
r), equal to 4 haiUara This place, 
on tbs coast, is on the msimand. 
King is a Qentile ; and thence come 
pepper, cinnamon, galsnga, camphor that 
18 eaten, and camphor that is not eaten. . . . 
This is indeed the first mart of 8|aee& in 
India.” — J>OMarido Ck* Mamr, in Areklo, 
Sior. Jtal. p. 28. 

1610.— “The city of Tanumaarl is situated 
near the sea, etc.”— KariAcma, 196. This 
adventurer's account of Tenasserim is an 
imposture. He describes it by implication 
as m India Proper, somewhere to me north 
of Coromandel. 

1516.—“ And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
as far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tumsery, there are a hundred 
leagues. . . Bar6cM, 188. 

1668.—“ The Pilot told vs that wee were 
^ his altitude not faire from a citie called 
Tftiiaaajy, in the Kingdom of Pegu.”— 0. 
Fred^te, in HaiL ii. 359. See Laneatter, 
c. 1590.—“ In KamJbayfU (Ctmbty) a N4k- 
huda (Naooda) gets 800 R. . . . In Pegu and 
Daihnnenii, he gets half as much again as 
in Cambfiy.”— Ala, i. 281. 

[1698.—“ Betweene two Islandes the coast 
runneth inwards like a bow, wherein lyeth 
the towne of Tamumarien. ”— AtitscActea, 
Hak. Soc. I. 103. In the same page 
he writes Taninsajria. 

[1608.— “The small quantities they have 
here come from TAnnaMiye."- /Mnsers, 

I Letiere, i. 22. 

[c. 1610.— “Some Indians call it (Ceylon) 
Tenasirin, signifying land of dehgh^ or 
earthly paradise.’ —Pyrard de Laval, li. 140. 
with Gray's note (Hak. Soc.) quoted above.] 
1727. — “ Mr. Samuel While was made 
She ybandaar (8halraiider)or Custom-Master 
at Merjee (Btogni) and Taaaosiriii, and 
Captain Williams was Admiral of the King's 
Navy.’'~ri. HamilUm, ii. 64 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1783.— “ Taanaaorim . . .**‘-Forrea V, 
to Mergui, 4. 

TBBAI, TEBTE, s. Hind. iarOi, 
'moist (land)’ from tar, 'moist’ or 
'green.’ [OtWs, however, connect it 
with taro, tala, 'beneath (the Himft- 
laya).’1 'The term is specimly applied 
to a belt of marshy and jungly land 
which runs along the f^t of the 
Himilaya north of the Ganges, 
that zone in which the moisture wh 
has sunk into the talus of porous 
material exudes. A tract on the 
south side of the Ganges, now part 
of BhfiaalpRr, was also formerly known 
as the JtiBide-tmy 
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is BWfsrthdlMt oomiHPShsiidtfd In tba T m y 
orTmnainiNnpftiii . . . TnifTiaipfo- 
mtIt wniiflss low muilnr lands, ana isj 
somotiiiiss aopliad to the flats lying below 
the hiUs In &e interior of Nepaul. as well 
as the low tract bordering imroediatelT on 
the 0bmpaay*8 northern frontier.*'— 
foirtcVi N^ul (1811), p. 40. 

1824.—*' Mr. ]^ulder8on said he was sorry 
to leam from the raja that he did not oon* 
Mer the unhealthy season of tbe Temi yet 
oyer ... I askea Mr. B. if it were true 
that the monkeys forsook these woods 
daring the unwholesome months. He 
answmd that not the monkeys only, but 
eyerything which had the br^th of life 
instinotiydy deserts them from the be> 
ginning of April to October. The tigers go 
up to the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs 
make inoursions into the cultiyated plain 
. . . and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or seen in the frightful solitude.**— Hetirr, 
ed. 1844, 260-261. 

[The word is used as an a<i[j. to 
describe a severe form of malarial 
fever, and also a sort of double felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to require the use of a 
sola topee. 

[1870. — " Bemittent has been called J angle 
Feyer, Teral Ferer, Bengal Fever, ho., 
from the locality in whidi it originated. 

. . jVboTf, ^ami/y JM./or 211. 

[1880.—" A Tend hat is sufficient for a 
Ck>flector.**-Ah* Boha, 85.] 


THAKOOB, 8. Hind, thdkur, from 
Skt. thakkuraj 'an idol, a deity.’ Used 
as a term of respect, l^rd, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of specific applica- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Bajpfit nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a bar her, after the odd fashion which 
styles a tailor kho/l/a (see CALEEFA) ; a 
htAuhff, jarm^-ddr (see JEMADAR) ; a 
sweeper, mditar. And in Bengal it i» 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members hasre Anglicised as Taaare, 
of whom several have been men of char- 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dwftrkan&th Tagore, "a man of liberal 
o^nions and enterprising character” 
(iTtfoonX London in 1840. 


[o. 1610.-^"The nobles in Mood (in Uie 
Msldiyes) add to their name Taooiim."— 
Pjfrard JU Lavat^ Hak. Soo. i. 217. 

[1708.— “The Thaonr (so Rajput chief- 
tabs are eaUed) wee naked from the waist 
upwards, exesfA the saerifloial thread or 
SMwf on hie wonlders and a turban on his 
heigl/’-Z. 482. 



hwdothes retires Into Hw 4Mc«Ep8ar (Ilia 
place of wonhip), and goes thtoi^ Mr 
Miniag seryice. . . .**-& 0. bSH fU 
Sifidooioitke^ arf, 18.] 


THBBMAHTIDOTB s. This 

learned word (*' heat-antidote was 
applied originally, we believe, about 
1830-32 to the invention of the instru- 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the^ application ox t^e instrument^ 
which IS in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in- 
cased in wet titties (q.v.X so as to 
drive a current bf cooled sir into a 
house during hot, dry weather. We 
have a dim remembrance that the in- 
vention was ascribed to Dr. Spilsbniy. 

1881. — '*To the 21st of June, this » 
pressiye weather held its sway; our oiuj 
consolation grapes, ioed-water, and the 
thsnnantldoie, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22 d. 1 was laid 
up vnth rheumatio fever and Inmbago, 
occasioned ... by standiitf or eleeratt 
before it,**~~Wandenngi<ifaPilffn^ i.208. 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a thsr- 
mantidote at Cawnpore in 1880. — Ibid, 
i. 134.] 

1840.—". . . The thermometer at 112* 
all day in our teuts, notwithstanding tatties, 
phenuantlolotes,* and every poerible in- 
vention that was likely to leeeen the stifling 
heat.*’— Qiftemc, Court oacf Camp of 
Singh, 182. z' v 

1858. — " . . . then came punkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then tatties^ 
and then thenn-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the nnhafg^y 
Anglo-Indian world once more suiroonded 
with all the necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of the hot weather.**— 
OaJkJSefdJ. 2m. 

1878.— "They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thennsutidotes. which 
however were first introduced in 1881 ; the 
name of the inventor is not reooided.' — 
Calcutta Rw, ozsiv. 718. 

1880.—". . . low and heavy ponkaht 
swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khoMkhM grass comes out of the MMcm- 
aiLtidote.^- 81 ^ AH Boha, 112. 


THVG, 8. Hind, Mahr. fkdL 
Skt. *a cheats a awinalar. 

And tnia is the only meaning gim 
and illustrated in fi. Dronunmid^ 
nbutruiioni QvmniUt, &e. (MQ6>i 
But it haa acquired a qiedAe meanine 
which cannot be edumted more pte- 
cisdy or tersely than Wibant 
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** Latterly applied to a robber aad 
fttwiaflmn of a peculiar class, who sally- 
ing forth in a gans . . . and in the 
character of ^yayiarers, either on 
business or pil^mage, fall in with 
other travellers on the road, and 
having gained their confidence, take a 
favourable opportunity of strangling 
them by throwing their handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and then plunder- 
ing them and burying their bodies.’* 
The proper specific designation of 
these criminals was pfdtiHgar or 
pkdngigar, from ‘ a noose.’ 

According to Mackenzie (in A». Res, 
ziii.) the existence of gan^ of these 
muiderers was unknown to Europeans 
till shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799, when about 
100 were apprehended in Bai^lore. 
But Fryer had, a century earlier, de- 
scribed a similar gang caught and 
executed near Surat. The Phdnsigars 
(under that name]| figured prominently 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, ** The English in India,” which 
one of the pre.'^nt writers read in early 
boyhood, but cannot now trace. It 
m^t have been published between 
1826 and 1830. 

But the name of Tkug first became 
thoroughly familiar not merely to that 
part of the British public taking mi 
interest in Indian anairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
thro^h the publication of the late 
Sir William Sleeman’s book | 

seecma; or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
which have been adopted by the 
Supreme Government of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836 ; and 
an article on it which appeared in 
the Edinhtirgh Review^ for Jan. 1837, 
^iv« 357). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, Mevnoirs 
of a Thug (1839), has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (then Capt.) 
Sleeman, a wise and admirable man, 
under the government and support 
of Lord mlliam Bentinck. (The 
question of the Thugs and their 
modem successors has Ymn again dis- 
cussed in the Qiuirterly Review^ Oct. 
1901.] 


0 . 1666. — '*Ij 68 Voleura de oe pak-lksofit 
lee plus adroits du monde : ils out Vuasffe 
d'un certain laaaet k noeud oonlant, quiw 
savent jetter si subtilemont an oo\ d*ua 
bomme, quand ils aont k la portSe, quite 
no le manquent jamais ; on sorte qu'en un 
moment ils I'Stranglent . . kc.— ZTleeeaoC, 
V. 123. 

1673. — “They were Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Lanes, and as they found Oppor- 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Outs, . . . they 
used to throw it upon Passengers, sq that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos- 
sensed themselves of vmat they had . . . 
they were sentenced to Lex TaCtams, to be 
hang*d; wherefore being delivered to the 
Catieal or Sheriff’s Men, they led them two 
Miles with Bopes round weir Necks to 
some Wild Date-trees : In their way thither 
they were choarful, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco ... as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding ; and the Xou^ Lad now 
ready to be &d up, boasted, Aat though 
he were not 14 Years of ^o, he had killed 
his Fifteen Men. . . 97. 

1785. — “Several men were taken up for 
a most cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practised on travellers, by a tribe called 
phanadegon, or stranglers . . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and pay them other 
little attentions, until an opportunity offers 
of suddenly throwing a ro^ round their 
necks with a slip-knot, by which they 
dexterously contnve to strangle them on 
the spot.” — Forh*>8y Or, Mem, iv. 18 ; pnd 
ed. ii. 397]. 

1808, — “Phanaeeo. A term of abuse in 
Giiserat, applied also, trnly, to thieves or 
robbers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the .road.” — R, Drummond^ 
Illvstrationsy s.v. 

1820, — “In the more northern parts of 
India these murderers are called Thags, 
signifying deceivers.”— ris. Rea, xiii, 260. 

1823.— “The Thugs are composed of all 
castes, Mahommedans even were admitted : 
but the great m^ority are Hindus ; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundelcund tribes, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera- 
tions of the different bands.” — Maleofm^ 
Centml Indian ii. 187. 

1831.— “The inhabitants of Jubbulpore 
wore this morning assembled to witness the 
execution of 25 Thugs. . . . The number 
of Thugs in the neiAbouring oountries is 
enormous; 115, I b^evo, belonged to the 
party of which 25 were cxeonted, and the 
remainder are to be transported ; and report 
8^8 there are as many in Saimr Jail.”— 
wanderirigs of a Piigrim^ i. 201-202. 

1843. — “It is by the command, and 
under the special protection of the most 
powerful, goddesses that the Thugs join 
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tbeoMelvei to tho unmpoctiog traveller, 
make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their udves in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage.*'— Jtfamv^y, Spekh cn 
GqU$^ Bmnna;^ 

1874.— If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a mrt of his religion, we do not 
allow him the free exercue of it."— H'. 
yieuman, in Ase., K.S. xv. 181. 

[Tavernier writes : The remainder 
of the peonle, who do not belong to 
either of tnese four castes, are called 
Pavaecour” This word Mr. Ball (ii. 
185) suggests to be equivalent to either 
paiiah or phanaigax. Here he is in 
error. Pauzecour is really Skt. Pancka- 
Gaudoy the five classes" of northern 
Brallnians, for which see 
(Indian Caste^ ii. 124 seqq.y] 

TIBET, n.n. The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-laud of which 
the Himalaya forms the southern 
marginal range, and which may i)e 
said roughly to extend from the Indus 
ellww, N.W. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kansuh (see SLING) 
and to Tatsienlii on the borders of 
Szecbuen, the lost a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Europe from 
the Mahomniedans of Western Asia ; 
its earliest appearance being in some 
of the Arab Geograpbics of the 9th 
century. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are indeed 
used by the Chinese. The original 
form of these (according to our friend 
Prof. Terrien de la Couperie) was 
Tu^pot; a name which is traced to a 
prince so called, whose family reigned 
at Lianff-chau, north of the Yelloiv R. 
(in modern Kansuh), but who in the 
5th centiury was driven far to the 
south-west, and established in eastern 
Tibet a State to which he gave the 
name of Tu-pot^ afterwards corrupted 
into Tu-poh and Tu-fan. We ai'e 
always on ticklish ground in dealing 
wiUi derivations from or through the 
Chinese. But it is doubtless ]>ossihle, 
perhaps even probable, that these 
names passed into the w^estem form 
Tibet^ through the communication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
tribes on their eastern border. This 
may have some corroboration from the 
prevalence of the name TtM, or some 
proximate form, among the Mongols, 
as we may gather both from Carpini 


and Rubruck in the 13th century 
Quoted belowX and from fianeiig 
Setzen, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodhimor aevend hundred years later. 
These latter write the name (as repre- 
sented by L J. SchmidtX and 
Tdbdt 


[c. 590.-*«Tobbat." See under 11ID1A.1 
861.— this ride of China are the 
countries of the Tagbazghaz and the KhO- 
kan of Tibbat ; and that is the termination 
of Cluna on the ride of the Turks.* — 
Relaiion^ kc., tr. x>ar Reinaudf pt. i. p. 60. 

c. 880.— **QaaDd un stranger arrive au 
Tibet (a/-Tibbat), il 4prouye, sans pouvoir 
s'en rendre compte, un sentiment de gaietd 
et de bien Stre qui persiste jusqu'au 
ddpart." — Ibn KhurdOdbOy in J. As, Ser. vi. 
tom. V. 522. 

c. 910. — *‘Tbe country in which lives the 
gout which producM the musk of China, 
and that which produces the muriE of 
Tibbat are one and the same; only the 
Chinese get into their hands *the goats 
which are nearest their ride, and the l^ple 
of Tibbat do likewise.. The superiority id 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to two causes *, first, that the musk- 
goat ou the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind."— Re^ofion, kc., pi. 2, pp. 
114-115. 

c. 930.—“ This country has been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Hirayarites, the word thahat rigprify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself. That etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Dihal, son oi 
’All-al-Khuzfi’I, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Knmair 
he exalts the descendant of Ipitl&n above 
those of Niz&ar, saying ; 

“ Tis they who have been famous by theur 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

Tis they who have bestowed on Samar- 
kand the name of Sbamr, 

And who have transport^ thither the 
Tibetans'* (rif-Tnbbatlna).* 

J/oj'ddi, i. 352. 

c. 976.— “Prom the sea to -Tibet is 4 
months' journey, and from sea of flUe 
to the country of Kanam is 8 months* 
journey."' — Ibn Havkal^ in Sitiot, i. 38L 


• This refers to an Amb legend that aamarksrid 
was founded in verj- remote times by Tobba*;at- 
Akber, Uimyarite King of Yemen, (see eg. EirM, 
by Janbert, IL and the foUowtng: “The 
author of the TrtaHse on the FIgnn qf tW Earth 
says on this subject: ‘*This Is what was told me 
by Aba-Bakr-mmariikl— ' 1 have gssn over the 
greet gats of Samarkand an iron tablet btexliig an 
fuBcriptioD, Which, aoooidliig to the peo|ii|e efthe 
place, was stmnvca in Himyarlte e b a r e efa m, and 
as an old tmfltton related, had 
**Tobba.’* * StftdtiMidlii DimadUK, In Ah ttSth 
xiii. 354. 
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109D«— “Bbiittaar if tlie 6rtt dty on I 
tbi bovdm of Tibft Him the lMi|nii^Ee, < 
oeetome, end eppoeimiioe of the peoue are 1 
different Them to the top off the bigheet ^ 
moimtein, of whioh we epoke ... it a 
dietanee of 20 paraaaiigs. From the top of 
it Tlbot look! red mi Hind blaok.'W/* ^ 
Bitinl, in JCUioi, i. 57. ^ 

1070.— ToO /i6ffx^t cfffi} tiff Ip • ^ 

de 0 Kptlrrw ylfftrai ip irdXei rcri woKd roO ^ 
XopAffil draroXiJCOTfpa, XtyofUpii To vr dra * 
Im Bi riip xpoAp Bw^p&ffp • roOrov Bi \ 
ffrror 6 dwb r%9 ’Irffidt fAmKO/uj^B/upot * 
^wti Bi M t 6 fiffXdpTtpop • pal roOrov rdXiP ' 
BwaBtiffrtpffs 6 drb rtbp Slptop dydjMPOs * 
wdrret Be ip dwoyeppQprai ^(6ou 

rtpBt fiopoKiourot fUytffrav 6/aoc6u BofucdBos.” 
•^Sfmeon oetA, quotra by Boehart, Jffieroe, 
111. zxri. 

1166.— ** This mnoe is called in Arabic 
Baltan-al>F!are-al-Hdbar . . . and his empire 
extends from the bonks of the Shat-al-Arab 
to the City of Samarkand . . . and reaches 
as far as Thibet the forests of which 
oonntiy that quadruped is found which 
yields the musk.’* — Baibi Bef^min, in 
Wriffhtt Early Tratelt^ 106. 

c. 1200.- 

** He went from Hindustan to the Tlbit- 
land. . . . 

From Tlbftt he entered the boundaries of 
Caihi." 

Stkamdear Ndmak, E.T. by Cavi, 
jr. W. Clarke, B.E., p. 685. 

12I7. — **Et dum rererteretur ezeroitus 
ille, ridelioet Mongalorum, yenit ad terram 
Bnii-TlUlbet, quos bello yioerunt r qui sunt 
pegani Qui ooDsuetudinem mirabilem imo 
pomu ndserabilem habent: quia cum ali- 
eojos pater humanae naturae debitum solvit 
omnem congregant parentelam ut comedant | 
earn, siont n^is dioebatur pro certo.’* — I 
Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Ree. de Voyagee, 
lv.668. 

1258.— ** Post istoB sunt Tibet homines 
aolentes oomedm parentes sues defunctos, 
ut eauaa pfetatis non faoerent aliud sO' 
pokdirum eis niri viscera sua.' — in 
JteoaeU de Voyaget, Ac. iv. 289. 

12B8.-**Tebet est une grandisime pro- 
venoe qve lengajes ont por elles, et sunt 
ydres. ... 11 sunt maint grant lai^ns . . . 
u aunt mau custumds; if ont grandismes 
dhens mastin qe sunt grant come asnes et 
Mint moat buen a prendre bestee sauvajes.'* 
— ifiaivo Polo^ Oeog. Text. cb. ozvi. 

1880.— Pemando questa provinoia grande 
penwni a un altro gran regno che si chiama 
Tibet oh’ene ne conflni drlndia ed e tutta 
al |mm Gane ... la gente di questa con- 
tnda dimora in tenoe ohe sono fatte di 
feltil neri. La prittei|Mile dttade > fatta 
tutta di pietre bianohe e nerew e tutte le 
vie tfatriegte. In questa dttaae dimora il 
AtsssI (Abaidf) dbe viene a dire in nostro 
modo iIPapa.**-F!r. Odarico, Matine MS., 
in (kdkay^ So, App^ p. hd • 

0 . 18ID.««*^T1ie said mountain (ffordrllt 
the Bhnileyn) extends in length a ^paoe of 


8 months* journey, and at the heae |i the 
country of Thabnat '*^hich has the ante- 
lopM which give musk.**— Batuia, IH. 


TIOAL, 8. This is a ifford 
which has loi^ been in use by foreigii 
traders to Surma, for the quasi- 
standard weight of ^uncoined) current 
silver, and is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them- 
selves called kyat, and is the hundredth 
part of the vim (q.v.X being thus 
equivalent to about 1| rupee in value. 
Tne origin of the word twdl is doubt- 
ful. Sr A. Phayre suggests that 
possibly it is a corruption of the 
Burmese words ta-hyat, ‘*one kyat.^ 
On the other hand perhaps it is more 
probable that the word mi^ have 
represented the Indian tom (see 
TUCKA). The word is also used by 
traders to Siam*. But there likewise 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese word 
being hat. In Siam the Hkal is accord- 
ing to Crawfurd a silver coin, as well 
as a weight equivalent to 225} grs. 
English. In former davs it was a 
short cylinder of silver i>ent double, 
and bearing two stamps, thus half-way 
between the Bunnese bullion and 
proper coin.* 

[1564.-*<Tloal8.'* See MACAO b. Also 
seeV188.J 

1686. — ** Auuertendori che vna hixe di 
peso h per 40 once VenetiaDe, e ogni hize 
t> teoesii cento, e vn gito val teooall 25, 
« rn aJbocco vsl tcocali 12^.**— (7. Balhi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 


[1615.— ** Cloth to the value of six oaties 
(Ciat^) less three tlggalls.' — fWer, lABrte, 


[1639. — ** Four Ticals make a Tayl 
iisMlV-^MandeUlo, E.T. ii. ISO.] 

1688.—** The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their TiciU, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yet 
worth three killings and three half-pence." 
-Xa LffuhBre, E.T. p. 72. 

1727,— Weight. 

1 Viffce is . . . 89 ou. 2Vov, 

orl Piece . . . lOOTsouls. 

140 Vieee . a BoAuar (see BAHAE). 
The Bahaar is 8 Pscnl (%ina.’* — A. 
SamUUm, ii.. 317 ; [ed. 1744]. 

0 . 1759.—** ... a doaen or 20 fowls may 
be bought for a Tioal (little more than 1 a 
C^wn).**'— In Dalrywplet Or. Rqh i. 121.* 

*[OoL Temple notes that the pfenuneiatlon 
has always hesn twofbld. At prssent In Bttma 
It Is usual to pnmounes |t like BlAcU, and In Siam 
Uketaeoiri. brsbidsttasoeitalnthstltooiiiw 
Ikon teU throng TalMng and 
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177f ~8tovwM, ir«w tmd OmfU* €hid* 
to S.L Tradt, aivw 
“ Pan weight : 

100 moo te: 1 Tual (read TIetl). 

100 tM (Tleia) « 1 Tia (lee VIBB) » 8 lb. 

6 OB. 6 dr. avr. 

160 ?iB » 1 oandjr.” 

And under Siam : 

80 Tuale (Tloalil^ 1 Catty. 

60 Oattlea «= 1 Peenl." 

1788. — ‘*Tlie merohandixe it sold for too- 
ealla, a round lueoe of silTer. atamped and 
weighing about one rupee and a quarter.** — 
Forreit, V, to Metyui, p. vii. 

TZOOA, and vulg. TICKEB, adj. 
This is applied to any person or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract. 
Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, 
a tieea doctor is a surgeon not in tne 
regular service but tem^rarily en- 
gaged by Government. From Mind. 
tjMmy ihtkahy *hire, fare, fixed price.’ 

[1818.>-**T6eeka, hire, fare, contract, 
job.”— G'/osj. to Fifih Report t 8.v.] 

1827. — Rule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and CiTil Govern- 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearenin the Town of Calcutta . . . regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court of Judicature, on 
the 27th June, 1827 .” — Bengal Regulations 
of 1827. 

1878.— ** Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
*Uoea gbany,' Miued trap,* a bit of 
civilization I had hardly exproted to find 
so far in the Mofussil.”— A(/€ ta the Mofutsil, 
iL 94. 


[TIOEA, s. Hind. flAxf, Skt. tilaka^ 
a mark on the forehead made with 
coloured earth or unguents, as an 
ornament, to mark sectarial distinc- 
tion, accession to the throne, at 
betrothal, &c ; also a sort of spa^le 
worn on the forehead by women. The 
word has now been given the addi- 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
vaccination, and the tUcdwdld l^^ib is 
the vaccination officer. 


[p. 1796.—**. . . another was sent to Kutch 
to Dring thence the tika. . . iftViTitisaa 
Ati,X^qfTipn,25l 
ri882i— ** In the centre of their fmreheads 
IS a tehka (or spot) of lamp-black.’*— 
IforHott, Qanoon^i^Iilam, ed. 189. 

[o. 1878.—** When a sudden stampede of 
the children, accompanied by violent yells 
and sudden falls, has taken place as I 
entered a village, I have been informed, by 
way of apokgy. that it was not 1 whom the 
bmidfen feared but that they suraosed 
that I was the Tlkawila SohS,**^Fai^ 
Rdhtak^ p. 9.] 


TXOKT-SOOK. This ia ul 
meaning refrain used in oome FMndk 
sonm and^by foreign singing masim 
in their scales. It would appear from 
the following quotations to be of 
Indian origin. 

c. 1765.— ** These gentry (the hand with 
nautoh-girls) are ofiled TtcSmtaw 
from the two words Tloky aad^^W} which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great v^emence.”— /vei, 76. 

[c. 1883. — ** Each pair of boys then, 
having privately arranged to represent two 
separate articles . . . comes up to the 
tains, and one of the pair says dUr din, 
daun daiia, which apparently has about aa 
much meaning as the analogous English 
nursery s^ing, *Dickory, di&ory domt.’” 
—Panjah Oazetteer^ Homdrpfur^ p. 86.] 

[TIEB-OnTT7,a This is MalayfiL 
tiyar-katti, the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees. The Tiyan caste take 
their title from Malayal. iiyyan^ 
which again comes from Malayal. finu, 
Skt. dtdpa, *an island,’ ana derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon. 

[1792.—** 12 Tier Cutties^’ -Account, in 
Logan, Malabar, iii. 169. 

[1799. — ** The negadee (iio^, * cash- 
payment ’) on houses, banksauls (see BAMS* 
BEALL), Tim* kiiivee.”-/6id. iii. 324.] 

TIFFIN, 8. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Abo to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 
this word from Ar. tafannun^ ‘diver- 
sion, amusement,’ but* without history, 
or evidence of such an application ox 
the Arabic word. Othero have de- 
rived it from Chinese <A’ih-/an, *eat- 
rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Ghineae 
monosyllahlea We believe the word 
to bo a local survival of an En^li 
colloquial or slang term. Thus we 
find m the Lexicon Balatronicuvt, com- 
piled originally by (kint. Qrose (1785) : 
^'‘Tiffing, eating or drinking out of 
mecu-times,” toides other meanings. 
Wright {Did. of Obsolete and PfOomei/tA 
EnMth) has : ** Tif, s. (1) a draught 
of liquor, (2) small beer;” and Kr. 
Davies (Sufpiementail En^liak 0lomfy\ 
gives some good quotatians holih St 
tms substantive ana d a verb 
in the sense of *take off a dzaug^’ 
We diotild conjecture thgt Qtoatfji 
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TO TZFF| in the Indian sense. 

hedtated, aad we were iu- 
^nipM by a summoiu to tiff at Floyer't. 

should be glad to 
go."-.iWyWaioM, in i. 116. 

1814,— “ We found a pool of excellent 
wato^ which is scarce on the bills, and 
laid down to tiiT on a fuU soft bed, made 
by the mss of last year and this. After 
nUBng, I was cold and unwell.” — Hid, p. 283. 

here is a participle, but its use shows 
now the noun tifln would be orurinally 
formed. ^ ^ 

1816.- 

“ The huntsman now informed them all 
They were to tiff at Bobb*ry Hall. 
Mounted again, the party starts, 

Upsets thehaokeries and carts, 

Hammals (see HUiOCAUL) and nslaa- 
onias and doolies, 

DobiOT (see DH0B7) and burrawas (?) 
and oooUss.” ' ^ 

Orarid M<uUr^ w Adventures 
ro . iTt, by Qkie (Canto viii.). 

[Burra wa is-probably H. cAarud, *a pander.*] 

1829.—“ I was MfHng with him one day, 
when the subject turned on the sagacitv of 
elephants. . . yoAa Skijfp, ii. 2&. * 

1859.— “Go home, Jack. I will tiff with 
ycm to-day at balf-past two.*’—/. Lum. 
Wandennffs in Jndia^ p. 16, 


Pliity says of the IWwr Tigris: "aesbri* 
ngriJl tne^eoeon. /to appet^ 
Meat sagiUam” (vL 27). In speaking 
of the animal and its ^^vdoeUaUe tr§- 
nundae^* Pliny evidently ^ncea at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does Pausanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its cmour. [This view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
by Schrader (Prthist, AtU, of ^ 
Aiyan People, E.T. 260), who writes : 

Nothing like so far back in the 
history of the Indo-Europeans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beasts, the tiger, go. In 
India the songs of the Rigve£i have 
nothing to say about him; his name 
{vydghrd) first occurs in the Athar- 
yav^a, t.c. at a time when the Indian 
immigration must have extended much 
torther towards the Ganges; for it is 
in the reeds and grasses or Bengal that 


The following, which has just met 
our eye, is bad f^mmar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use ; 

1^.— “<l40ok here, Randolph, don’t 
vou know,; said Sir Pbbl, . .. ‘Here you’ve 
hooTi gallivantinff through India, ridmg on 
elephants, and tuBniag with Rajahs. . . 

Parftam«i(, April 25, 

p. /04. 

UOBB, s. The royal tiger was 
apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which 
Seleucus sent to Athens. The animal 
became, under the Emperors, well 
known to the Romans, hut fell out 


iigrUf is said to he from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, %ra, which gives 
the modem Pers, (and Hind.) Ur* 


•Sir H. 
for anarr 
to 


gives Hgr 
m. voL lU. 
lather 
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» we have te look for the tiger’s proper 
^ home. Nor is he mentioned among 
the beasts of prey in the Avesta. The 
district of Hyrcania, whose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
speak of with especial fremiency, was 
then called Vehricam^ ‘wou-land.* It 
is, therefore, not improbable . . . that 
the tiger has mread in relatively late 
times irom India over portions of W. 
and N. Asia.”] 

c. B.C. 825.— “The Indians think the 
Tiger (top rlypiv) a great deal stronger 
than the elephant. Nearchus says he saw 
the aldn of a tiger, but did not see the beast 
itself, and that the Indians assert the tigw 
to be as big as the biggest horse ; whilst in 
swiftness and strengte there is no creature 
to be compared to him. And when he en- 
gages the elephant he springs on its head, 
and easilv throttles it. Moreover, the crea- 
tures which we have seen and call tipere are 
only jackals which are dappled, and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jawls.’*— Amaii, 
Indiea, xv. We apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (9vr) u meant for a hyaena. 

e. B.c. 822.— “In the Mand of Tjrlos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
^ say ... for there Is a certain tree, ftom 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie- 
gated eolour, like the ddn of a tlgw. The 
wood is very heavy ; but if it is struok against 
any solid substance it shivers like a pieoe of 


to the Zend root HUM, 8kt tii. ‘to Aanaii.' 
The PersiiD wqid lir, *aii anew * may be of the 
same otl^, slnoe its primitive form appeut to 
be Hpvo, foom which it leemi to come oy elision 
of they, as the 8kt fir, * arrow,* oomss tan tlwa 
for Ifora, where e seems to have taken the plaee 
of y, Ffom the word Npm . . . iiesm also to he 
derived the usual nuns of the river tigris, Pers. 
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pottary.”>>3%<^itrai(i(i^ M. <^PkiU$, He. t. 

«. 4. 

o. B.O. 921.—“ And Ulpianus . . . aaid : 
*Do we anywhere find the word used a 
masculine, row rlypivl for I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Neaera : 

* A. We’re seen the tigrew (rfjr tlyptv) 
that Seleucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleuous back 
Some beast in fair exchange Y 

In AthenaeuSt xiii. 57. 

0 . B.c. 320. — “ According to Megasthenes, 
the largest tigm are found among the 
Frosii, almost twice the size of lions, and 
of such strength that a tame one led by 
four persons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
overpowered it, and dragged it to him.” — 
JStraho^ zv. ch. 1, § 37 {Hamilton and 
Falconer's E.T. iii. 97). 

0 . B.c. 19. — “And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again passed die winter there 
. . . and all sorts of embassies came to him ; 
and the Indians who had previously sent 
messages proclaiming friendship, now sent 
to make a solemn treat^^, with presents, 
and among other things including tigers, 
which were then seen for the first time by 
the Romans ; and if I am not mistaken by 
the Greeks also .” — Dio Cassivs, liv. 9. [See 
Merivale, Hist. Homans, ed. 1865, iv. 17o.] 
e. B.0. 19.— 

• « . duns gonuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyronnaeque admdrunt ubera 
tigxes.” Aen. iv. 366-7. 

c. A.D. 70. — “ The Emperor Augustus . * . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tame 
^fgre within a cage: but the Emperour 
Uiaudius foure at once. . . • l^ygres are 
bred in Hircania and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
— Pfiiiy, by PA. Holland, i. 204. 

e. 80-M.—“ Wherefore the land is called 
DaohanabadSs (see DECCAN), for the South 
is called Dachakos in their ton^c. And the 
land that lies in the interior above this 
towards the East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of great moun- 
tains, with all kinds of wild beasts, panthers 
and tigm {rlypeis) and elephants, and 
immense ser^nts (fi^sorras) and hyenas 
(tcpoKdrraf) and cynotiphala of many species, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to Ihe Ganges, —Ptfrip/tM, § 50. 

c. A,x>. 180. — “That beast again, in the 
talk of Ctesiaa about the Indians, which is 
alleged to be called by them Jfarti6ra {Mariu 
cAdra), and by the OtmUs AadropAocus (Man* 
^ eater), I am oonvinced is really the ilgar (rtr 
riypir . The storp that he has a triple range 
of teeth in each jaw, and sharp prickles at 
the tip of his tail which be shoots at those 
who m at a distance, like the arrows of an 
orcltetf— I don't believe it to be true, but 
only to have been generated by the exeoe- 
■ive irideh t&e beast inspires. They 
have eesn. wrong also about hiseoloor no 
dottbt when they see him in the bright sun* 
light he takes that eoloitir and lorn red ; 


fasl|^(j^eoause even when not running he 
is constantly darting from side to side ; and 
then fto be sure) it is always from a loag 
way off that they see him.”— PaiManths, IlC 
XX1.4. [See Frazer's tr.i. 470 ;v. 86. i/mW- 
cAonu is here Pers. maidunMisOr, * eater 
of men.'] 

1298. — “ Enchore sachids qe le Grant Sire a 
bien leopara asee qe tuit sunt bon da ohacer 
et da prendre bestea. ... II ha plosorS 
Ivons grandismos, greignors asez qe cele de 
^bilonie. 11 sunt de mout biaus poll et 
de mout biaus coleor, car il sunt tout vergds 
por lone, noir et vermoil et blance. II sunt 
afaitds a prandre sengler sauvajes et les bueff 
sauvajes, et ones et asnes sauvajes et cerf 
et cavriolz et autrea bestes.”— if oivo Polo, 
Otog. Text, ch. xoii. Thus Marco Polo can 
onlv speak of this huge animal, striped black 
and red and white, as of a Lion. And a 
medieval Bestiary has a ch^ter on the 
Tigre which begins: “Une Baste. est qui 
eat apelde Tigre, e’est une maniere de 
serpent.”— (In Cahier ei Martin, MHanges 
d'Archiol. ii. 140). 

1474.— “This meane while there came in 
certein men sent from a Prince of India, w^ 
certain strange beaates, the first whereof 
was a leonza ledde in a ohayne by one that 
bad skyll, which thev call in their languaige 
Babureth. She is like vnto a lyonesse ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over 
black strykes ; her face is redde w^ certain 
white and blaoke spottes, the bealy white, 
and tavled like the lyon : seemyng to be a 
marvailouse fiers beast.” — Josqfii Barharo, 
Hnk. Soo. pp. 53-54. Here imain is an ex- 
cellent description of a tiger, but that name 
seems unknown to .the traveller. Bahurdk 
is in the Itol. original Baburth, Pers. bahr, 
a tlgar. 

1553.—“. . . Beginning from the point 
of 91ngapura and all the way to Pullo^ambl- 
1am, i.e. the whole lei^h of the Kingdom 
of Malaca . . . there is no other town with 
a name except this City of Malaca, only some 
havens of nshennen, and in the interior 
a very few villages. And indeed the most 
of these wretched people sleep at the top 
of the highest trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms the tigm can sidse 
them at a leap ; and if anything saves the 
poor people from these beasts it is the bon- 
fires they keep burning at night, which the 
tigers are mucb afraid of. In fact these am 
so numerous that many come into the dty 
iteelf at night in search of prey. And ii hoe 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
tiger leai^ into a garden surrounded by a 
good high timber mnee, and lifted a b<&m 
of wood with three elates who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over the fence.”— Barrel, II. ri. 1, Lestl 
am doing the great historian wremg as .to 
tint Munchausen Olka story, 1 give 
original; jh aconteceo . . • saUar h^ 
bigie em ham quintal oereado de Madehm 
bem a)t& e levou hum tronoo de nmdeiia 
com tree (ties I) esetavoe que eetatam jltimba 
nelle, com oe quads lattou de daro am dado 
p«rdiiiadacem.v 
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tin emped p«rtl of fbe 

mnltitiide of tlgoni wbioh Infoit thoM 
tnote " (the Pegu delta) *' and prey on what- 
ever they can get at. And although we were 
on that aooount anchored in midetream) 
neterthelefli it was asserted that the ferocity 
of these animals was such that thev would 
press even into the water to seiEe their prey.*' 
— Oatparo JBalXd^ f . 94e« 

1586. — '*We went through the wildeiv 
nease because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we pMsed the country of 
Oourmf where we found but few Vill^es, 
but almost all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Buffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres."— /f. 
liuiif in Purchatf ii. 1736. 

1675. — Going in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigra-Bo]ral ; 
it was brought home bv 80 or 40 Combies 
(Koonbee), die Body tiea to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended ... it was a T4{T6 of the 
Biggest and Noblest Kind, Five Feet in 
Length besidfe the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Gat . , . the 
Visage Fierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnawing. . . /Vyrr, 176. 

1683 . — y afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of y black men shot a 
barbed arrow into his Buttock. Mr. French- 
feild and Capt. Baynes alighted off their 
horses and advancra towards the thicket 
where y* Tiger l^. The people making a 
gMt noise, y Tiger flew out upon Mr. 
Frenchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
ci Bullets into y breast : at which he made 
agreat noise, and returned again to his den. 
The Black Men seeing of him wounded fell 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
svength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before he died. At Night y Bagea 
sent me the Tiger."— Diary, Hak. 
Soo. 1 . 66-67- 

1754. — There was a Charter granted to 
the JBaat India Company, Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia- 
ment; all Arts were used to conwt or 
delude the Members ; among others a Tyger 
IMS baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
great Question was to come on. This was 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
were drawn off from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . , — A Coilfction 
of LdUsn rtloHng to ike S,L Company, Ac. 
(Tract), 1754, p. 13. 

186».--««Le8 tigm et les Idopards sont 
eoitsiddrfls, autant par les Hindous quo par 
les musalmans, oomme dtant la propriety 
des pin (see PBBB) : auaai les naturels du 
pays ne sympathisent pas aveo les Euro- 
pdens pour la ohasse du tigre."— de 
SVttiy, Tfef. Mh$, p. 24. 

1872.— “One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approached me, running for Us life. 
, . • This was his stoiy 

‘Sahibi 1 was going along with the letters 
• • . whiw I had received from your high- 
ness . a great tl|ar came out and stood 
in tha path. Then ifeared for my life ; and 


thatlnr Stood, and I stood, and wo looked 

at eaw other. I bad no weapon but my 
kukri {Kadln) . . . and the Government 
letters. Sol said, * My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the letters of 
the Honourable Eumpany Bahadur . ^ . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.* The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when 1 had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
Die way. On this 1 was much more afraid, 
so 1 kneeled down and made obeisaDce to 
him ; but he did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last I told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and I threw 
down, the letters in front of him, and came 
here as fast as I was able. Sahib, 1 now ask 
for your justice against that tigCfT.' 

Col. T. Ltwin, A Fly on the Wheel, p. 444. 


TINCALL,s. Borax. Pers. ftnkdr, 
but apparently originally Skt. tankana, 
and pel haps troni* the people so called 
who may have supplied it, in the 
Himalaya — Td^avoi of Ptolemy. Hdr. 
Atkinson {Himalayan Gazz. "ii. 357) 
connects the name of this people with 
that of the tangon pony.] 

1525.— ** Tsrmqnall, small, 60 tangas a 
maund. * — Lembran^ 50. 

1563.— ** It is called borax and critoeola; 
and in Arabic tincar, and so the Guaeratis 
call it. . . Garria, f. 78. 

c. 1590. — ** Having reduced the kharal to 
small bits, he adds to every man of it U 
gf>rs of tangdr (borax) and 3 ters of pounded 
natrvyn, and kneads them together.’* — A fa, 
i. 26. 

[1757.— “A small quantity of Tutenegg 
(Tootnague), Tinkal and Japan Copper was 
also found hero. . . /ivs, 105.] 


TINDAL, s. Malay al. ta ndal, Telug. 
taiuUlii, albo in Mahr. and other ver- 
naculars tandely tan^il, [which Platts 
connects with Mndd, Skt. tantrOy 
line of inen,^ lint the Madras Gloss, 
derives tlie S. Indian forms from Mai. 
tanduy ‘an oar,* vallty ‘to pull.'! The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
but in ordinary specific application a 
native petty officer of lascaiB. whether 
on board ship (boatswaii^ or in the 
orduauce department, ana sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
public w-orks. 


c. 1348. — “ The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari this prinoess 
invited the ndkhodah (Waood a) w owner of 
the ship, the kar&H% (see CBAMNY) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persona of diatino^^ 
the tandSl* . • Batata, iv. 260. Hm 

Moorish traveller explains the word as Mag- 
addam (Mocuddmn, q.v.) af-rq/lSf. vhidh tlie 
French translators render as “gfluM des 
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we may haiard the oorreotioii 
of of the crew.** 

e. large diips there are twrive 

olatweii. 1. The BSshydd, or owner of the 
ahip. ... 8. Hie Thndll, or chief of the 
GLA88T) or sailon. . . .**- 

1^8. — **The Captain is called Nuoaaedah* 
the boatswain Tladal. . . '—iFVyer, 107. 

1758. — **One Tindal, or Corporal of Las- 
oars.’*-Oniic, ii. 889. 

[1826.—** I deeited the tindal, or steers- 
man to answer, * Bombay.* ’’—PaaduTtmo 
Bari, ed. 1878, li. 157.] 


TINNEVELLT, n.p. A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tipt-nd-vilij * Sacred Rice - hedgeV 
rTne Madras Oloss. ffives * ^cred 
Paddy-village,’] The district formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and nrst became a distinct 
di^rict about 1744, when the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated with tlie 
territories under the Nawab of Arcot 
{Caldwell^ H. of TinntveUy), 

TIPABBT, s. Beng. and Hind, 
ftpifri, fspdri, the fruit of Physalis 
pmivianaj L., N.O. Solanacsae, It is 
also known in India as *Cape goose- 
berry,* [which is usually aaia to take 
its name from the Cape of Good Hope, 
but as it is a native of tropical 
i^erica, Mr. Fergu.son fS ser. N. db Q, 
xii. 106) suggests that the word may 
really be cave or cap, from the 
peculiarity of its structure noted 
Delow.l It is sometimes known as 
* Brazil chernr.' It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder (^tS«ra); It has a slightly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. We have seen a si^gestion some- 
where that the Bengali name is con- 
nected with the word fmpd, * inflated,* 
which gives its name to a species of 
tdradm or globe-fish, a fish wnich has 
the power of dilating the oesophagus 
in a singular manner. The nwve 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
rndk or but tipdri is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
a^ost identical name for a gooseberry- 
like fruit, in a Polynesmn Island 
(Kii^giniill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very eurioiu^ but we can 
say no more on the matter. 

1846.— **Oii Makin they have a kind of 
Mt retemblmg the gooeebenry, called ‘ 
the oatiTei ^Wpaira^; this 


I after it ie dried, and make with molasaeii 
into oakei^ whion ere aweet and pleasant 
to the taste.'* — V.S, Expedition, by 0. 
WHket, U.SJ^., V. 81. 

1878.—** ... The enticing tiptfi in its 
ofaokly covering. . . P. Mdnnson, In My 
Indian Garden^ 49^M. 

TIPPOO SAHIB, n.p. The name 
of this famous enemy ol the English 

S 3wer in India was, according to C. P. 

Town, taken from that of Ti^ SuUdn^ 
a saint whose tomb is near Hyderabad. 
[Wilks {Hist. Sketches^ i. 522, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomb is at Arcot.] 

TIBKITT, s. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port, triquette {Roebuck). 


TIYAN, n.p. Malayal. Tiyan^ or 
Tivariy pi. l^yar or Tivar, The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) of Malabar. The word 
signifies * islander,’ [from Mai. tivuy 
Skt. dvipay *an island*]; and the 
people are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon (see TIER CUTTT). 

1510.— ** The third class of Pagans are 
called Tiva, who are artisans, "—rare^evui, 
142. 

1516. — **The cleanest of these low and 
rustic people are called Tuiat (read Tivas), 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
business is to look after the palm-trc^ 
and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
... for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country." — Barf torn, Lisbon ed. 
335. 

[1800.— ** All Tirs can eat together, and 
intermarry. The proper duty cl the cast is 
to extract the juice from palm-trees, to boil 
it down to Jayorv (Jaggery), and to distil it 
into spirituous liquors ; but they are also 
very ailvent as cultivators, po^rs, and 
cutters of firewood."— BucAanan, Afysore, ii. 
415 ; and see Logan^ MaloJbar^ i. 110, 142.] 


TOBACCO, s. Oil this subiect we 
I are not prepared to fumim any 
elaborate article, but merely to bring 
together a few quotations touching on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
and the East, or otherwise of interest. 

[? c. 1650.-“. . . Abfl Kir would carry 
the cloth to the market-street and sell it, 
and with ita price buy moat and vegetables 
and tobacco. . . ."—Burton, Arab. N^bSSy 
vii. 210. The only mention in the JNiphJts 
and the insertion of some scribe.] 

„ **It has happened to me several 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and rfioaraguu 1 have entered 
the house of an Indian who hod taken this 
hsrb, which in the Mhxioan language is 
called tabacco, and immediately perceived 
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the tkup fetid raiell of tbit trolj diebolkal 
and itiutiDff tiiic^e, I mm obliged to go 
awi^ in hastei and seek some other plaoe." 
^Cnrohmo Hak. Soo. p. 81. [The 

word UnJbuon is from the language of Hayti, 
and meantL first, the pipe, secondly, the 
plant, thirdly, the sleep which follows its 
use (J/r. /. PUtM^ 9 ser. N* dk Q, vui. 822).] 

1686.--<* Et hi '* (viz. Ralph Lane and the 
first settlers in Vii^nia) * ^reduces Indioam 
illam plantam quam Tabaceafii vooant et 
Nieotum^ qua contra oruditates ab India 
edooti, usi erant, in Angliam primi, quod 
suam, intolerunt. Ex illo sane tempore usu 
coepit esse creberrimo, et magno pretio, 
dum quam plurimi graveolentem illius 
fumum, alii lascivientes, alii valetudini con- 
sulentes, per tubulum testaceum inezplebili 
aviditate j^sim hanriunt, et mox e naribus 
efflant; adoo ut tabemae Tabaoeanne non 
minus quam cervisiariae et vinariae passim 
per oppida habeantur. Ut Ai^lorum cor- 
pora (quod salse ille dixitl qui hao plants 
tantoj^rodelectantur in BarDaronim naturam 
degenerasse videantur ; quam iisdem quibus 
Barbari delectentur et satiari se posse 
credent. — Out, Gamdeni^ AnnaL Rmnn 
An^i^nnni . . . regn. Eiizabttha^ ed. 1717, 

1592.— 

“ Into the woods thence forth in haste shoe 
went 

To seeke for hearbes that mote him 
remedv ; 

For sbeo of horbes had great intendimont, 

Taught of the Nympho which from her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true Nobility : 

This whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Fanachaea, or Polygony, 

Shoe fownd, and brought it to her patient 
deare 

Who al this while lay bleding out bis hart- 
blood neare.” 

r/w Ftw'it III. v. 32. 

1597. — “His Lordship” (E. of Essex at 
Villafranca) “made no answer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming to give but small 
credit to this alarm ; and so on horseback, 
with these noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whilst 1 was tell- 
ing his Lordship of the men I had sent forth, 
and the order I had given them. Within 
some quarter of an hour, we might hoar a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men 1 had sent to the chapel, and the 
enemy, which made his Lordship cast his 
pipe from him, and listen to the shooting.” 
— cf Sir Francis p. 62, 

1598. — Ods me I marie what 

S leasure or felioity they have in taking 
hin roguish tobacco. It is good lor nothing 
but to choke a man, and fill him full of 
smoke and embers: there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and two more the bell went for yesteri^bt ; 
one of them thev say will never scape it ; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward ... its little better than 
rate-bane or rosnker.”— i/ua in hit 
iii- 2. 


1604— “Oct 19. Damlee to Olio. Imio 
and Ph. Bold of thenew Imp^ of 6a 
and the old Costom of 2d. per pound on 
tobaeoo.”— State Femen. JDo- 
meetict James I., p. 169. 

1604 or 1606.— In Bijdptfr 1 had found 
tome tobaoQO. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 

. . . His Majesty (Axbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my present^ and 
asking me^ how I haa ooue<^ed so many 
strange things in so short a time, when hu 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances : he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tolMUSOO, which was made 
up in pipefuls ; he inquired what it was^ 
and where I had got it. The Nawab Kh4n- 
i-*Azam replied: 'This is tobacco, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty/ Hia Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take lum a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when bis 
phpician approached knd forbade his doing 
so'^’ . . . (omitting much that is curiou^. 
'' As I had brought a large supply of tobacco 
and pipes, I sent some to several of the 
nobles, while others sent to ask for some ; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it. so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly.' —Asad 
in Elliot, vi. 165-167. 

1610, — “Tl)e Tnrhn are also incredible 
takers of Opium . . , carrying it about with 
them both in peace and in warre ; wbicb 
they say expelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious ; but 1 rather think giddy 
headed. , . . And perhaps for the self same 
cause they also delight in Tobacco ; they 
take it through reeds that bare ioyned 
vnto them great heads of wood to containe 
it : 1 doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English : and were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Mor(U Batm 
not long since commands a pipe to be 
thrust through the nose of a TSlykc, and so 
to be led in derision through the Citie,) no 
question but it would prove a prinoipaU 
commodity. Nevertheleese they will lake 
it in comers, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst them for most 
excellent.”— ^Sbadys, /owvwy, 66. 

1615.—" II tabaooo ancora usano qui ** (at 
Constantinople) "di pigliar in conversaaone 
per gusto; ma io non bo voluto mai pro- 
vnrne, e ne avera cognizione in Italia die 
molti ne pigliano, ed in partioolare U 
signore cardinale Crescendo qualdie vdta 

S er medioamento insegnatogli dal Signor 
on Viiginio Orsino, che primo di tutti^ se 
to non &llo, gli anni adoietro lo porih hi 
Roma d’Jnghilterra.”— P. della Valh, i. 76. 

|g]g,^«Such is the miraoulons Omni- 
potenee of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
drugge could do before) in all persons ana 
at all times. ... It cores the gout in tike 
feet and (which is mtraenlous) in that wy 
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instant wiisa the smoke thereof, as light, 
hies vp into the head, the Tirtne there^, as 
heany, rnns down to the litle toe. It 
h^ps all sorts of agues. It refrediea a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes 
one aieepe soundly, and vet being taken 
when a man is aleepie and drouno, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 
his Understanding. ... 0 omnipotent power 
of Tobaeoo I And if it could by the smoake 
thereof chase out deuils, as the smoake 
of Tobias fish did (which 1 am sure could 
smell no stronglier) it would serve for a 
precious Relicke, both for the Superstitious 
raests, and the insolent Puritanes, to cast 
out deuils withall." — K. James /., Counter- 
blasts to Tobacco^ in Works^ pp. 219-230* 

1617. “ As the smoking of tobacco 

(tambdkd) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persons, I 
ordered that no one should practise the 
habit. My brother Shiih 'Abb^, also being 
aware of its evir effects, had issued a com* 
mand against the use of it in Irtfn. But 
Khdnd-'Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he could not abstain from it, 
and often smoked.'* — Memoirs of Jakdnffir, 
in Elliot^ ▼. 851. See the same passage 
rendered by BUxhmaMi^ in hid, Antvq, 
i. 164. 

1623.— ** Incipit nostro seculo in immen- 
sum crescere usus tobacco, atque afficit 
homines occulta quidem ' delectatione, ut 
qui illi semel assueti. sint, difficile pratea 
abstinent.* —Boron, H, Vibcut ei Mortis^ in 
B, MorUagus's ed. z. 189. 


We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex- 
tract (though dearly of the 17th 
centuryX which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen- 
tary* note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written m 
India about the beginning of last 
century : ♦ 

« Although Tobacco be the produce of an 
European Plant, it has nevertheless been 
in use by our Physicians medicinally for 
some time past. Nay, some creditable 
People even nave been friendly to the use 
of it, though from its having been brought 
sparingly m the first instance from Europe, 
its ran^ prevented it from coming into 

K naral use. The Culture of this Plant, 
fWever, became sj[>eedi]y almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
Into Hindostaon: and the produce of it 
"rewarded the Cultivator far <^ond every 
other article of Husbandry. Inis became 
more espeeiaJly the ease in the reign of 
Shah Jenaun (oommenoed a.H. 1087) when 
the Piietice of Smoking pervaded all Ranks 


« Soms notioe of Malor Tula, whcss vslusUs 
OttantslICSS. wars piksented to the Brltldi Mu- 
seum after hie death, wlU ba found in Ihr. Bleu's 
IMme to the Gstatcpas Psriicm Jf5A (vol. tti, 
p. xvtiLX 


and Classes within the Empire. Nobles and 
Beggars, Fiona and Wiekad, Pi vot eae and 
Fr^thmkara, poati, bfotorians, ihatorii^^ 
dooton and patients, high and low, rich 
and poor, all 1 all seemed intoxicated with a 
decided preference over every other luxiw, 
nay even often over the neoeauaries of ine. 
To a stranger no offering was so aooeptablo 
as a Whiff, and to a friend one oould 
moduoe nothing half so grateful as a 
Ghillmn. So rooted was the habit that the 
confirmed Smoker would abstain from Food 
and Drink rather than relinquish the grati- 
fication he derived from inhaling the Ames 
of this deleterious Plant ! Nature reooib at 
the very idea of touching the Saliva of 
another Person, yet in the present instance 
our Tobacco smokers pass the moistened 
Tube from one mouth to another without 
hesitation on the one hand, and it is 
received with complacency on the other ! 
The more acrid toe Fumes so much the 
more grateful to the Palate of the Connois- 
seur. The Smoke is a Collyrium to the 
Eyes, whilst the Fire, they will teU you, 
supplies to the Body the waste of radicu 
Heat. Without doubt the Hododl is a 
most pleaaiitf Companion, whether to the 
Wayworn leveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whose Bosom 
we may repose our most confidential Secrete ; 
and a Counsellor upon whose advice we may 
rely in our most important Concerns. It is 
an elegant Ornament in our private Appart- 
meats : it gives joy to the Beholder in our 
public Halls. The Music of its sound puts 
the warbling of the Nightingale to Shame, 
and the Fragrance of its Perfume bringe a 
Blush on the Cheek of the Roee. Life in 
short is prolonged by the Fumes iuhaled at 
each inspuation, whilst eveiy ezpiratioa of 
them 's accompanied witn eztatic de- 
light. . . ."—(ctsfom dental). 

c. 1760.— **Tainb4kfi. It is known from 
the Madeir-i-Rahlm% that the tobacco came 
from Europe to the Dakbin, and from the 
Dakhia to Upper India, during the reign of 
Akbar Sbdh (1556-1605), since which time it 
bas been in general use."— BaJUlr-i'-4iast, 
quoted by Bloefimsain^ in Ind. Antiq, i 164. 

1878.— It appears from Miss Bird's Japan 
that tobaoco was not cultivated in uat 
count^ till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 the 
Sboghn prohibited both culture and use 
of labafco. - See the work, i. 276-77. 
[According to Mr. Chamberlain {TMn^ 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 402) by 1651 the law 
was so far relaxed that smoking was per- 
mitted, but only out-of-doon.] 

TOB114, a. Hind. UXtr% [which^ 
accordii^ to Platts^ is Ski. prathOf 
^nose of a horse,’ inverted}. The 
leather nose-hag in which a horse’s 
feed is administered. "In the Ker- 
budda valley, in Central Indigi the 
women wear a profusion of toe-ringi, 
some standing up an inch high. ThSb 
shoesaieconsequently curiously shaped, 
and aiu called toteaa” 
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K^ttHnge). As we i^ould say, 'bucksts.* 
fTbe use of the nosebag is referred to 
oy Sir T, Herbert (eo. 1634); “The 
horses (of the Persians) feed nsnally 
of barleT and chopt-straw put into a 
bag^ ana fastened about their heads, 
which implyes the manger.” Also see 
T0EA.] 

1806. — “ . . . stable-boys are apt to serve 
themselves to a port out of the poor beasts 
allowance ; to prevent whihh a thrifty 
honsewife sees it put into a tobra, or mouto 
hag, and smts thereon to make the Hostler 
loathe and leave it alone.*'— /intmnumd, 
IlluMratiOits, Ac. 

[1875.-^“ One of the horsemen dropped 
histofara or nose-bag.**— 2>r«ic, Jummoo^ 240.] 

TODDY, s. A corruption of Hind. 
t&rly i.e. the fennented sap of the tur 
or palmyra, Ski. tdUi^ and also of other 
palms, such as the date, the coco-palm, 
and the Caryota urens; palm- wine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread. 
The word, as is well known, has re- 
ceived a new application in Scotland, 
the immediate nistory of which we 
have not traced. The fdlia-tree seems 
to l)e indicated, though confusedly, in 
this ])assage of Megasthenes from 
Arrian : 

c. B.C. 320.— “Megasthenes tells us . . . 
the Indians were in ^d times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kiU, 
and subsisted (?) on the bark of trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool.^‘— 

MLieOy vii., tr. by McCrindle. 

0 . 1330. — “. . . There is another tree of 
a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tan.** — Fr. 
Jordanu*^ 16. 

(1664.— “There is in Gujaret a tree of 
the palm-tribe, called taxi agadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cupe are sus- 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
ill placted into one of these vessels, a sweet 
liquid, sometiiiDg of the nature of axiaek, 
flows out in 4 continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wine.*’— Frami# af iSKcW AU fraiw, A. 
FaiaMry, p. 20.] 

f 1600-10. -- “ Tawed.’* See under 
SUBA.] 

1611.— “Flalmiti Wine, which they call 
Tb^.**— JF. Dmeafon, in Pwrcha$, i. W. 

1161:4.— “A •ort of wine that distilleth 
<mt<ff the.Mmetto trees, called Taflie."— 
FM#*, Afffere, 4.] 


1616 .- 

. And then more to glad yee 
Waele have a health to al oor frienda in 
Tadee.** 

Verset to T. Goryai, in Oneiitieif 
hi. 47. 

1623.—“. . . on board of which wo stayed 
till nightfaUj entertaiiiing with oonversao 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with a blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, somewi^ 
like one of our vini piccaiUi. It will in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely.!* — 
P. della Valle, ii. 530 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 62]. 

[1634.—“ The Toddy-tree is like the Data 
of Palm ; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Tme, im 
putting a Jar or Pitcher under i^so as the 
Liquor may drop into it.**— F. Herbert, 
in Marru, 408. J 

1648.— “The country ... is planted with 
palmito-troes, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink.”— Tau Tteitt, 12. 

1653. — “ . . . le tari qui est le yin ordi- 
naire des Indes.” — De la Bmllayedt’Qoet, 
246. 

1673.—“ The Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoe.’*— /’rycr, 58. 

„ “As for the rest, they are very 
respectful, unless the Seamen and Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang.’*— 
Ibid. 91. 

1686.— “ Besides the Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey.”— />fiw/?»>r, i. 293. 

1705.—“, . . cette liqueur s’appelle tarif.” 
— Luillier, 43. 

1710.— This word was iu common use at 
Madras.— irAw/rr, ii. 125, 

1750. — “/." Was vor Leute trintdeen 
Taddy? C. Die Soldaten, die Land 
Portngiesen, die Parreier (seePABIAH) und 
Sebiffleute trincken diesen Tad^.”— 
Madras, oder Fort Nf. Oeorge, Ac., Hallo, 
1750. 

1857.— “It is the unfermented juice of 
the PsJmyra which is used as food: whon 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘kal* or 
* toddy.’ '*— B/>. (Mldvfell, Lectures Fiaae- 
velly Mission, p. 33. 

IT “The Rat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If 1 meet the Cat, 1 wUl tei^ 
him in pieces.”— Ceylon Proverb, in Im. 
AfUiq. i. 59. 

Of the Scotch applicatioa of the 
w'ord we can find but one example in 
Bums, ant^ Btran^ to say, no mention 
in Jameson's Dictionary : 
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1786.- 

** IIm ladi an* la«iet» blythely bent 
To mind baith mul an’ body, 

Bit round the table, weel content 
An* steer about ue toddy. . • 

BunUf The Holy Fair, 
17961 — ** Action of the oai^ for giving 
her a dose in some tod^, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions. '—icoofa’s Report*^ i. 80. 
1804.— 

“ . . . I*vo nae fear for*! ; 

For siller, faith, ye ne'er did care for't, 
Unless to help a needfid body. 

An* get an antrin glass o' toddy.” 

Tannakill, EpUlU to Jamee Barr, 

TODDT-BIBD,s. Wedo not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
name in the quotation. The" nest 
would seem to point to the Baya, or 
Weaver-bird (Ploceus Baya^ Blytb) : 
but the dze alleged is absurd ; it is 
probably a blunder. [Another bird, 
the Artcmus fuscus^ is, according to 
Balfour (OycL s.v.) called the toddy 
shrike.] 

[1673. — **For here is a Bird (having its 
name from the Tree it chuses for its Sanctu- 
ary, the tod^-troo). . . .*'— /Vyw-, 76.] 

0 . 1760-60. — It is in this tree (see 
PAUrr&A, BRAB) that the toddy-birds, 
•o called from their attachment to that 
tree, make their exquisitely curious nests, 
wrought out of the thinnest reeds and 
filaments of branches, with an inimitable 
mechanism, and are about the bigness of a 
partridge (7) The birds themselves are of 
no value. . . fj'rosr, i. 48. 

TODDT OAT, s. This iiaiiie is in 
S. India applied to the Faradoxiiruif 
Mtuanga^ Jerdon : [the P. ntger^ the 
Indian Palm-Civet of Blanford (Mam- 
maUa^ 1061.] It infests liouses, 
especially wnere there is a ceiling of 
cloth (see CflUTT). Its name is mven 
for its fondness, real or supposed, for 
palm-juice. 

[TOKO, s. Slang for * a thrashing.’ 
The word is imper. of Hind, * to 

censure, blame, ^and has l>een converted 
into a noun on the analogy of bunnow 
and other words of the same kind. 

[1823.— “ Toco for wm— Yams are food for 
negroes in the W. Indies . . . and if, in- 
vtSad of reoeiving his proper ration of these, 
blackee gets a whip (tooo) about his back. 
wb 7 ,^be has caught tooo* instead of yam. * 
— ysAa Bee^ Stem/g Diet* 

[1867.-*«Tdko lor Tam. An expression 
pSN^iar to negroes for crying out before 
Mng iSbifor*# Word-Sodt, 


TOLAt 6- An Indian weij^t 
(chiefly of gold or silver), not of 
extreme anticfuity. Hind, Skt. 

*a balance,^ tid^ *to lift up, to 
weigh. ’ T he Hindu scale is 8 rotfM 
(see RIJTTEE)=il mdsho, 12 rtuUhoB^ 
1 tol4. Thus the told was equal to 96 
rattis. The proper weight of the raUi^ 
which was the old Indian unit of 
weight, has been determined by Mr. E. 
Thomas as 175 grains, and the medieval 
tanga which was tlie prototype of the 
rupee was of lOt) rattU weignt, “ But 
. . . the factitif us rattl of the Muslims 
was merely an aliquot part — Vt of the 
comparatively recent tola, and A of 
the newly devised rupeeJ* By the 
Reguiatioh VII. of 1833, putting the 
British India coinage on its present 
footing (see under BEER) the told 
weighing 180 grs., which is also the 
weight of the rupee, is established by 
the same Regulation, as the unit of 
the system of weight^ 80 tolas = 1 scr, 
40 ««r«=:i Maiind. 

1563.—*^! know a secretary of Nizamoza 
(»ce NIZAMALTJCO), a native of Cordon, 
who ate every day three tollas (of opium), 
which is the weight of ten cruz^os and a 
half ; but this Ck>ra^om (Khorasdnl)^ thoi^h 
he was a roan of letters and a great scrioe 
and official, was always nodding or sleep- 
ing.” — C/arcMf f. 355&. 

1610, — “A Tole is a rupee challany of 
silver, and ton of these Toles are the value 
of one of gold .” — HmekiaSy in Purchas^ i. 
217. 

1615-16. — **Two tole and a half being an 
ounce.” — Sir T. in Purchase i. M5; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 183J. 

1676. — '*Ovcr all the Empire of the Great 
Moaulf all the Gold and Silver is weigh'd 
with Weights, which they call Tolia, which 
amounts to 0 deniers and eight grain.s of our 
w^ht,” — Tar-fmierj E.T. ii. 18; [ed. Ball^ 

TOHAUN, f). A Mongol word, sig- 
nifying 10, (X^, and constantly usra m 
the histories of the Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modem application is to a Persian 
money, at the present time worth 
about 7s, 6d, [Iii 1899 the exchange 
was about 63 mui8 to the £l ; 10 
Grans ^ I tuman.j Till recently it Wf» 
only a money of account, repi’esenting 
10,0(X) dfndrs; the latter also having 
been in Persia for centuries only a 
money of account, constantly degene- 
rating in value. The tomaun in 
Fryers time (1677) is reckoned by him 
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as equal to iSd, 6«. 8d P. della Valle’s 
eiktimte 00 years earlier would give 
about 10s. Od., and is perhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Herbert’s 
valuation (5 x 13s. 8fZ.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. In the first and third of the 
following quotations we have the word 
in the Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men : 

1298. — “You see when a Tartar prince 
ffoee forth to war, he takes with him, say, 
100,000 horse . . . they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tttc ; that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman.’*— ifarco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 64. 

c. 1340. — “ Ces dens portions rdunies 
formaient un total de 800 toumaas, dont 
chacun raut 10,000 dinars courants, et le 
dinar 0 dirhems." — SkikaMtddln, Moioiah^l 
Ahfar, in Not. et Bxta. ziii. 194. 

c. 1347.—’*! was informed . . . that 
when the K&n assembled his troops, and 
called the array of his forces t^ether, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each oomposerl of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called Amir Tumln, or lord 
of 10,000."— 76n BatuUi, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartar word seems to have 
passed into Russian : 

o. 1559.— “One thousand in the language 
of the people is called Tiasutte: likewise 
ten thousand in a single word Tma : twenty 
thousand DunetmUk : uirty thousand 7«tma.^* 
---‘Bef'beratdn, Bella Moscovia, Pamvsio, iii. 
169. 

[c. 1590. — In the Sarkdr of KandahiCr 
“ eighteen dindn make a tumin, and each 
tunmn is equiviUent to 800 ddms. The 
tumdn of Khurasdn is equal in value to 30 
rupees and the tumlin of Irdk to 40."— A In, 
edf. JurreU, ii. 393-94.] 

1619. — “ L’ambasciadore Indiano . . . 
ordinh che donasso a tutti un tomano, cioh 
died eecchini per uno."— P. della Valle, ii. 
22 . 

c. 1630. — “But how miserable so ere it 
seemes to others, Uie Persian King makes 
many happy harvests; filling every yoere 
hie insatiate coffers with above 3^,000 
Tomam (a Toman is five markes sterlin)." 
— iSh> T. Herbert, p. 226. 

[c. 1665.— In Persia “the abtfsi is worth 
4 shdhis, and the tomin 50 abdtia or 200 
MdAftf."— Tavsntuv*, ed. Ball, i. IM.] 

1677. — “ . . . Receipt of Custom {at 
Gombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand TOomaada, 
eve^ Thomaad making Three pound and 
a Noble in our Aeoompt^J^lf which we 
havd a Right to."— 222. 

1711>— “Camels, Houses, Ac., are gene- 
rally apld by the Tomandt which is 200 
Bhaaoea or 50 Abasaees ; and they usually 
reckon their Bstatea that way ; such a man 
la worth oo many Tmaanda, aa we reckon 
by Pottuda in England. "—Zodyrr, 229. 

11868.*—“ Qirwur Shurb. Tdmandar, came 
up witha detodiodit of the apedal polioe." 
JbtowM cAievgA (hm, ii 17.J 

3 H 


TOKBAOB^ 8. An idloy of copper 
and zinc, t.e. n particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from luio- 
Chinese countnes. Port. UmbeteOf 
from Malay tdmbaga and USmAaga^ 
* copper,’ which is again from Skt. 
tamnka and tdmra, 

1602.— “Their drummes are huge pannea 
made of a metall called Tomba^ which 
makes a most hellish sound."— Scoff, Die- 
conrwt of Java, in Purckaa, i. 180. 

1690.— “This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity rendoie it more valuable than 
Gold. . . . Tis thought to be a kind of 
natural Compound of Gold, ^ver, and 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Bortteo, and the Mtmeilhet, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam." — 
Ovingion, 510. 

1759.— “The Prodactiom of this 
(Siam) are prodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin . . and TbmiMUlfik." 

— In Balrymplt, i. 119. 

TOM-TOM, s. TamtarrL a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
(Rds-MdlOy ii. 401) [ed. 1878, p. 6661 
says the thing is so called because usea 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdniy * place 
by place,* i.s. first at one place, then at 
another. But it is rather an ononuh 
topoeia^ not belonging to any languam 
ill |>articular. In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamattama, in Tel. tappUa^ in 
Tam. tar/dHittam; in Malay it is ton- 
toil, all with the same meaning. H^en 
badminton was introduced at ^tara 
natives called it Tamtam phUl khet, 
tam-tam meaning ^ battledore,’ and the 
shuttlecock looked likei a flower (ph&l). 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into “ Tom Fool^ {CakuJtta Bev. xevi. 
346).] In French the word tamtam is 
used, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chinese gong (q.v.). M. Littr^ 
however, in tne Supplement to his 
Diet., remarks that this use is erroneous. 

Igp3, _<«It is ordered tint to-morrow 
morning the OhoultKy Justicee ^ 
the Tom Tom to be bpat throiwh all the 
Streets of the Black Town. . . ."—In IT^ariar, 
i. 268. 

— “Their small Pipes, and Tbm 
Toms, instead of Harmony mMS the Dis- 
cord the greater." — Loekyer, 235. 

1755.— In the Calcutta Mayor^a ezpeuaea 
we find : 

“TomTom, B. 1 1 0."— luXeep, 66. 
d764.— “ You will give strict orders to the 
Zemindars to furnish Oil and Mtt8diaid% 
and Tom Toms and Pikeiuen, Ac., aooof^og 
to Quatom.”— /bid, 391. 
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1770.—** . . Aninstranent of brass which i 
the Europeans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a tam" (!).— ^466^ Raynaf, 
tr. 1777, i. 30. 

1789. — **An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom or drum, accomiianied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throughout the throng. . . Nar- 

rative, 73. 

1804. — **I request that they may be 
hanged ; and let the cause of their punish- 
mont be published in the bazar by beat of 
tom-tom.^'— llVi/wyfow, iii. 186. 

1824. — “The Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept up such a confounded noise with the 
tamtams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible.” — Serly, il o/idf/Ti of Efhra, 
ch. iv, 

1836. — For the use of the word by Dickens, 
see under GtJM-QXTM. 

1862. — ** The hrst musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala- 
bashes, UmU)ma"-—Ifn‘hert Spmeer, First 
PHndpUs, 366. 

1881.— The tom tom is ubiquitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving | 
man of his. It selects by preference the 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the fitful dreams which sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with remshed vigour into wilder cestneies 
of mammal furv— accompanied with nasal 
incantations and protracted howls. . . — 

Overland Times of India, April 14. 

TONGA, s. A kind of light and 
siimll two-wheeled vehicle, Hind, idnyd, 
[Skt. tamanga, ‘ a platform *]. The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the tonm in a 
modined form on the roads leading nii 
to Simla, Darjeeling, aiid otlier hill- 
* stations. [Tavernier speaks of a carria^ 
of this kind, bnt does not use the word : 

[c. 1666.— “They have also, for travelling, 
small, very light, carriages which contain 
two i^rsons ; but usually one travels alone 
... to which they harness a pair of oxen 
only. These carriages, which are provided, 
like ours, with curtains and cushions, are not 
slung. . . Ttfwrntrr, ed. Ball, i. 44.] 

1874.— “The villages in this part of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Pbona or ShoHpur, and the people appear 
to be in good circumstances. • . . The 
custom too, which is common, of driving 
H(tht TongM drawn by ponies or oxen 
pmnts to the same conclusion.”— 

Btport if Ndsik, 

i879«**-'*^A tongllA dkk has at last been 
•iBiicd between Jfaipore and Dehra. The 
ftnt toagha took on& hours from Rajpore 
to SabaroniNMw.’'— Fmneer JITaif. 


1880. -** In the (Times) of the 10th of April 
we are told that *Syud Mahomed Padshah has 
repulsed the attack on his fort instigated by 
certain moolahs of toojga dAk* ... Is the 
relentless tonga a region of country or a 
religious organization I . . . The original 
telegram appears to have oontomplated a 
full stop after * certain mootlahs* Then came 
an independent sentence about the tonga 
ddk working admirably between Peshawur 
and JellalaWl, but the sub-editor of the 
Times, interpreting the message referrecl 
to, made sense of it in the way we have seen, 
associating the ominous mystery with the 
moollahs, and helping out the other sentence 
with some explanatory ideas of his own.” 
— Pioneer Mail, Juno 10. 

1881. — “Bearing in mind Mr. Framjrs 
extraordinary somces, notably those ren- 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 

I crippled for life . . . l>y wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dacoits. . . Letter from 
Bombtti/ Cw'ovf, to Oort, of India, June 17, 
1881. ' 

TONICATCHY, TUNNYKETOH. 

s. In Madras tins is the name of the 
di^mestie water-carrier, who is generally 
a uxmian, and acts a.s a kind of under 
hou.seniaid. It is a corr. of Tamil 
tiUiitir-kdsd, tannikkdrirci, an abbrevia- 
tion of tannir-kasatti, ‘water- woman.* 

c. 1780.— “ ‘ Voudricz-vous mo permettre 
dc fnire co trajet avec nies gens et mes 
bagages, qui nc consistent nu’en deux 
rnalles, quntro cnisscs de vin, doux ballots 
do toilcs, et deux femme.s, dont l*uno est 
ma cuisini^re, et I’a)itro, nia tannio karotjo 
ou )x>rteuse d’eau.’” — Jlaafner, i. 242, 

1792.— “ITio Anncriian . . . now mounts 
a bit of blood . . . and . . , dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Tnf'ti, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Tawny-kertches."— 3f(C(fn(K Canriet', 
April 26, 

TONJON, and vulg. TOMJOHN, s. 

A sort of sedan or jportahle chair. It 
is (at least in the Ben^l Presidency) 
carried like a palankin by a single 
pole (ind four bearers, wdie.reas a jom- 
on Oi-v.), for u.se in a hilly country, 
as two poles like a European sedaii, 
each pair of hearers bearing it by a 
stick between tlie jwles, to which the 
latter arc slung. We cannot tell what 
the origin of tnis word is, nor explain 
the etymology given by Williamson 
below, "unless it is intended for tham* 
jdngh, which mighl mean ‘support- 
thigh.* Mr. Platts dves as forms in 
Hind, tdmjhdm and Hudmjdn. The 
woird is perhaps adopted from sow 
trans-gangetic language. A rude eon* 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col. Welsh under the 
name of a * Tellicherry chair * (ii. 40). 


c. 1804 . — ** 1 bad a toiUon, or open palan^ 
quin, in which I rode. — jifrr. Sfi^woodj 
Autobiog, 283. 

1810.-—** About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 

{ }orah, and other mountainous parts, a very 
ight Idnd of conveyance is in use, called a 


K-Jauiiff, 'a support to the feet*’ 

Willmmam, V.M. i. ^-23. 

,, ** Some of the party at the tents 

sent, a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a^alankeen, to meet me .” — Maria Oraftam, 


[1827.— “In accordance with Lady D’Oyly's 
earnest wish 1 go out every morning in her 
tonjin.”— Diary qf Mrs. Fenton^ 100!j 

1829.— “I had been conveyed to the hill 
in l^nson’s tonjon, which differs only from 
a palanquin in boina like the body of a 
gig with a head to it.°’ — Mem. of Col. Moun- 
faia, 88. 

S 1832. — “ ... 1 never seat myself in the 
ankeen or thonjaun without a feeling 
bordering on self-reproach. . . ."—Mrs. 
Mttr Heumm AHy Observationsy i. 320.] 
1839.— “Ho reined up his ragged horse, 
facing roe, and dancing about till I ha<i 
pa.ssed; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and chaiged my 
tonjon, liending down to his saddlebow, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing bis 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack t Letters 
from MadraSy 290. 

[1849. — “We proceeded to Nawabgunge, 
the minister riding out with me, for some 
miles, to take leave, as I sat in my tonjohn.-’ 
— Sleeniitny Journey through OudA, i. 2.] 


TOOLST, 8. The holy Basil of 
the Hindus {Ocimum sanctum^ L.), Skt. 
tuM or tulasty frequently planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathayy i. 69, 
c. 1322) ; and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also W ard^s Hindoosy ii 203. The 
plant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean generally. 


[c, 1660.— “They who bear the tulaal round 
the neck . . . &ey ore Vaiehnavas, a^ 
sanctify the world. —DAoHd MMy in ff. 
H. wdson*s Worh, i. 41.] 

1672. — “Almost all the Hindus . . . 
adore a plant like our Basilico gentile, but 
of more pungent odour. • . . Every one 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 


a wall half an ell high, in the. tnlddle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little towers, and in these the ribrub is 
grown. They recite their prayers daily 
before it, with repeated prostrations, 
sprinklings of water, &c. There are also 
many of thm maintained at the bathing* 

? laces, and in the courts of the pagodas.” — 
\ VttiGemo MartOy 300. 

1673. — “They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doom ; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant Cola- 
mintky or (by them called) Tuloe, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence.”— Fryer, 199> 

1842. — “ Veneram a planta ebamada 
Tulosss, por dizorem € do ^teo dos Deoses, 
e por isso 4 commun no patco do suas 
casas, e todas as manhas Ihe viio tributar 
Yener<i 9 ao .” — Annaes Maritlinoey iii. 453, 
1872. — “At the head of the gh4t, on 
either aide, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high poHcsial of masonry.” — 
Govinda Samantay i. 18. 

The following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Toolsy in S. Europe : 

1885.— “I have freijnently realised how 
much prized the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties. The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
shij)ped iu the Eastern Church. On St. 
Basil’s day women take sprigs of this plant 
to \)e blessed in church. On returning 
home they cost some on the floor of the 
bouse, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
Tliey eat a little with their hou.seho1a, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and flrmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment will be 
free from the Ti.sitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the same period.”—/. T. Bent, 
The Cycladesy p. 328. 

TOOMONGONQ, s. A Malay title, 
especially known as bome by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Island of Sinj^pore w'as purchased. 
The Sultans of Johor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refii^ 
in Johor, and the adjoining islands 
(including Bintang especiallyX when 
expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
whilst the Tumanagung was a minister 
w'ho had in Peshwa fashion appro- 
priated the power of the Sult^ with 
hereditary tenure : and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Singapore. 
Crawfurd says: “The word is most 
probably JaVaneae ; and in Ja^’a is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
office ” (Malay Diet. s.v.) 

[1774.— “Paid a virit to the Sultan « .. • 
and Pangaram ToomongoiiE* • . 
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of J. fftrberL in Fmruit Bombay LdUn, 

[1890. — '* This (Boptfti), however, is rather 
a utle of office than of mere rank, as these 
govemom are sometimes Tumhiiig'ffiixigs, 
An^gthdist and of still inferior rank/' 
RafieSi JavOy 2nd ed. i. 299.] 

1884. — ** Singapore had originally been 
purchased from two Malay chiefs ; the 
Sultan and Tunuuigong of Johore. The 
former, when Sir Stamford Raffles entered 
into the arrai^ement with them, was the 
titular Bovereim, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler/* — Cavenagh. IteminU, of an Indian 
Official, 273. 


TOON, TOON-WOOD, s. The tree 
and timber of the Cedreln Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae, Hind, tut^ tUn, Skt. 
turma. The timber is like a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and hue joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Red Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queensland {Qedrela 
australis, F. Mueller). See Bra^idis, 
Forest Flora, 73. A sp. of the same 
genus (G, sinensis) is called in Chinese 
eVun, which looks like the same word. 


[1798. — The tree first described by Sir W. 
Jones, As. Res, iv. 288.] 

1810. — *^The toon, or country mahcMpiny, 
which comes from Bengal. , . Maria 
(fraham, 101. 

1837. — '^Bosellini informs us that there is 
an Qffyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood 18 what is commonly called E. Indian 
mahogany (Athenaeum, July 22, 1837). Tbi« 
may m the Cedrela Toona.^' — Royle*s Hi^t 
Medicine, 30. 

TOOBKET, s. A Turla horse, ite. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 

1298. — . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 
among mountains and downs where they 
find good pasture, for their occupation is 
oattle-keeplng. Excellent horses, toown as 
Turonuuii, are reared in their country. . . 

Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c. 1590.— “The fourth class (Turki) are 
honee imported from Turin ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not come up to 
th^preoe^^ [Arabs, Persian, Mujannas).'* 

^868.—“ If they me found to be Tnrkl 
horsey that k from Turkistan or Tartary, 
and or a ptoigaii rise and adequate strength, 
they are branded on the thigh with tihe 
Kin^a marii. • • ed. OonskM, 


1678.-- “Four horses bought for the Com* 
nanv— JPaaodao. 

One you^ Arab at • , * 160 

One old Turkey at . 40 

One old Atchein at . . 20 

One of this country at . . 20 


240.” 

Ft. St, Geo, CousHs,, March d in 
Notes and £xt$,, Madras, 1871. 

1782. — “Wanted one or two Tanyans {see 
TANQUN) rising six years old, Wanted also 
a Bay Toork^, or Riy 7*02^ (see TAZU) 
Horse for a Buggy. . . /ndia QamBt, 
Feb. 9, 

„ “To be disposed of at Gfayretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Tooricays." 
—Ibid, March 2. 

TOOTNAGUE, s. Port, tutenaga. 
This word appears to have two af- 
ferent applications. a. A Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘ white <*opper * (i.e, peh-tung of 
the Chinese). Ijie finest Qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic."^ The 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Joubert 
of the Gamier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace (Voyage d*Emloration, ii. 160), 
b. It is uded in Indian trade in the 
same loase way that spelter is used, 
for either zinc or jfeioter (peh-yuen, or 
* white lead’ of the Chinese). The 
base of the word is no doubt the Pers. 
tutiya, Skt. tuttha, an oxide of zinc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper, but the 
formation of the word is obscure. 
Possibly the last syllable is merely an 
adjective aili.v, in which way ndk is 
used in Persian. Or it may be ndaa 
in the sense of lead, which is one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations uiven below, ttUenaguo 
is confounded witii calin (see CAliAT). 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for zinc, Tam. tuttanOgam \tuttuniC^'m\ 
Tel. tuttundgam [tuttindgtmu\ Mahr. 
and Quz. tvJtti-ndga, Sir G. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in supposing (as hii 
mode of writing seems to imnly) that 
tutmague is a Chinese word. [The 
word has been finally cormpteoi in 


* 81. Mien et P, Ckamplonj IndusMss An* 
eiennss tt Modemes de V JBmpire Chinois, ISSS, > 7A 
Wells WUhams ssysT “The ptk-tencafgeuUu, or 
white copper of the Chfueee, is ui alloy of copper 
40*4, due 26'4, nickel SI'S, and irUn S*S, ana 
occaeiortally a little silver: and these proparaons 
are nearly those of Qecman sllYW/'-^imAkEiiiff* 
fl(m,ed.is$l,ltlS. 


TOOTNAGUE, 


England into ^UxAh and egg ’ metal, as 
in a qnoMion below.] 


ie05.— **4500 Pikals (see PEOUL) of Tin- 
toMtga (for Tlutenaga) or Spelter.' —In 
Vatentgn, v. 329. 

1644.— ** That which they export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is pepper, although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Callaym (see CALAY), Ttttiinaga, 
wares of Cuna and Portugal ; jewelled oma- 
mente; but much less nowadays, for the 
reasons already stated. . . .**—£ocarro. Jin, 
f. 816. 


1675. — “ , . from theuce with Dollars 
to China for SugaTf Tea, PorcelaM^ Lac- 
cared War 9^ Quicksilver^ Tathinag, and 
Copper. . . — Fryer, 86. 

[1676-7. — ** . . . supposing yo' Hon*‘ may 
intend to send y* Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tutonag^for Persia. . . — Forrest, Bombay 

Letters, Home Series, i. 125.] 

1679.— Letter from Dacca reporting . . . 
*' that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, lln or Tntenagae.' — i^f. St. 
Oeo. Consns., Oct. 31, in Ji^es anti Kxts, 
Madras, 1871. 

[ „ * * In the list of commodities brought 
from the East Indies, 1678, I find among 
the drugs, tincal (see TIMCALL) and 
Toothanago set doune. Enquire also what 
these are. . . ."—Letter of Sir T. Brotcne, 
May 29, in AT. <0 Q. 2 ser. vii. 520.] 


1727.— “Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities b^ause the Sub- 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copper, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothaiuigtte, A. Hamilton, ii. 223; 

fed. 1744, ii, 222, for '*Spunge" reading 
“Springs"]. 


1750. — ** A sort of Cash made of Toothe- 
name is the only Currency of the Country." 
— SwHS Ac, qf Cochin Chitus, by Mr, Jiobet't 
Kirsop, in Dalrymple, Or, Rep. i. 245, 


[1757. — Speaking of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey {Annals of 
NoUingkamshire, iii. 12^) mentions as one 
of them William Tutin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say : ** It was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiiul composite white metal, the intro- 
duction of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
in England. This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Tutiaio, but which 
word* by one of the must absurd perversions 
of lan gj ag e ever known, became transferred 
into *Toolh uid Egg»' the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in the 
shops.'*— Quoted in 2 ser. N, A Q. x. 144.] 

1780.—** At Quedah, there is a trade for 
oalin (see CALAY) or tutonagua ... to* 
export to different parts of the Indies.**— 
Dttaa, Hew Directory, 6th ed. 338. 

1797.—** Ttt-te-aag is, properly speaking, 
ilno, extracted from a rich ore or calamine ; 
the ore is powdered and mixed bith char- 
eoal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 


13 TOPAZ, T0PA88. 

rises in form of ragovce, in a oominon dla» 
tilling apparatus, and aftarwarda is eolk- 
densed in water .'* — Sksunioiils AeeL qf Lord 
Macartney's Emhasty, 4to ed. ii. 640. 

TOPAZ, TOPAS8, Ac., s. A 
name used in the 17th and 18tli ceii> 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent^ and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not univeraaHy, to 
soldiers of this clra, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pers. (from Turkish) *a 

gunner.’ It may be a slight support 
to this derivation tliat Italians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamoiin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
the 16th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in toe annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been given. 
That given by Orme below (ana put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
top^ *a hat,’ has a good deal of plausi- 
; bility, and even if the former etmology 
1)6 the true origin, it is probable that 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor- 
roboration not onl^ in the fact that 
Europeans are to this day often spok^ 
of by natives (with a shade of dis- 
paragement) as Topeewalas (q.v.) or 
* Hat-men,’ but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim- 
ing European blo^ in wearing a hat ; 
indeed Fra Paolino tells us that this 
class call themselves gente dc ehapeo (see 
also the quotation below from Ovington). 
Possibly however this was meray a 
misrendering of topaz from the assumed 
etvmology. The same Fra Paolino, 
with his usual fertility in error, pro- 
pounds in another passage that topaz 
IS a corruption of do-hhdshiya, *two- 
tongiied’ (in fact is another form of 
DuDash, q.v.X viz. using Portuguese 
and a de1>ased vernacular (pp. 50 and 
144). [The Madras Gloss, assumes MaL 
tdvdshi to be a corruption of dubadl.] 
Tne Topaz on board snip is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this cla». 

1602.— ** The 12th ditto we saw to sea- 
ward another ChampasgM (E amptll) wherein 
were 20 men, MeetiVxi (see IKvBTEBft} and 
Tonpas.*’— Fan SpUU^en's Voyage, p. 34, 
pnb. 1648. 

11672. — *«Toepasset." See under 
MADEAB.] 

1678.-** To the Fort then belonged 300 
MngliA, and 400 ToptSiS, or Pbrtai^ Fh^ 



TOPAZ, T0PAS8. 
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TOPK 


men.**-- /Wer* 60. In hia glossarial Index 
he giyes Topaies, Muleteers.” 

1680. It ia resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 TopasMS. or Black 
Portuguese, into pay. ’’—In Wheeler, i. 121. 

1686. — It is resolved, as soon as English 
soldiers can bo provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topees be disbanded, 
and no more entertained, since there is 
little dependence on them,' —In ditto, 169. 

1690.— “A Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Ahdal 
Ohc^o^t was taken by Hat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans." — 
Ovington, 411. 

1705.—'* . . . Topases, qui aont des gens 
du pais qu’on ^^ve et qu'on habillo a la 
Francoise, lesquels ont est6 instruits dans 
la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nos Missionnairea." — Luillier, 46-46. 

1711.— “The Garrison consists of about 
250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or If. 2f. 9cf. 
per Month, and 200 TopaABee, or black 
Mungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 Fanhams 
per Month.”— Zociyrr, 14. 

1727. — “Some Portuguese are called To- 
passea . . . will bo served by none but 
Portuguese Priests, because they indulge 
them more and their Viirany." — A, Hamilion, 
[ed. 1744, i. 326]. 

1745. — “ Lea Portugais et les autres 
Catho l i q ues qu'on nomme Mestices (see 
ICUSTEES} et Topasas, ^galement comme 
les naturals du Pays y viennent sans dis- 
tinction pour assister aux Divina mysUrea." 
— Norhert, ii. 31. 

1747. — “The officers upon coming in 
report their People in general belmved 
very well, and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
against the Force the Enemy had, being 
os they believe at least to be one thousand 
Europ^s, besides TopasseB, Coffrees (see 
CAFFEB), and Seapoys (see SEPOY), al- 
together about Two Thousand (2000)."— 
ifiS. Contm, at Ft, St, David, March 1. (In 
India Office). 

1749. — “600 effective Ew'opeane would 
not have cost more than that Crowd of use- 
less TopitlMS and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com- 
posed.’ —In A LHUt to a Proprietor of the 
E,l. Co, p. 57. 

,, “The TopaSBM of which the major 
Part of the Oari^n consisted, every one 
that knows Madrase knows it to be a black, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious withal, 
and for tne most Part as weak and feeble 
in Body as base in Mind, not one in ten 
possessed of any of the necessary Requisites 
<A mmd\Btr—IUd, App. p. 103. 

1756.—“ ... in this plight, from half an 
hour after eleveiv till near two in the mom* 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
roan, with his knees on my book, and the 
pwure of his whole body on my head ; a 
Dutch sergeant, who had taken his seat 


upon my left shoulder, and a Topai bearing 
on my mht.'"— ATarr. ^ the Black 
Bole, [ed, 1768, p. 19]. 

1758. — “There is a distinction said to be 
made by you . . . which, in our opinion, 
does no way sauare with rules of justice 
and equity, ana that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
natives, from any shave of the money 
granted by the Nawab." — Coerf's Letter, in 
Long, 133. 

c. 1785.— “ Topasses, black foot soldiers, 
descended from Portufpicse marrying na- 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats." — Ca}Taccioli*a Clive, iv. 664. The 
same explanation in Orme, i. 80. 

1787. — “. . . Assuredly the mixture of 
Moormen, Rajahpoots, Gentoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene- 
6cial. ... I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descendants of Euro- 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors.” — Col. Fuliarton*s 
View of Englieh Interests in India, 222. 

1789.— “Topasses are the sons of Euro- 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms." — Munro, Nan\ 
321. 

1817.— “Topasses, or persons whom we 
may denominate Indo- Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian 
parents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, .faith,”—/. Mill, Hist, hi. 19. 

TOPE, s. This word is used in 
three quite distinct senses, from dis- 
tinct origin.^. 

a. Hind, top, 'a cannon.’ This is 
Turkish i6p, adopted into Persian 
and Hindu.stani. We cannot trace it 
farther. [Mr. Platts regards T. ioh, 
top, aa meaning originally *a rouna 
mass,’ from Skt. st&pa, for which see 
below.] 

b. A m'ove or orchard, an<l in 
Upper India especially a niango- 
orcnard. The word is in universal 
use by the English, but is quite un- 
knovrn to the natives of Up^r India. 
It is in fact Tam. tdppu, Tel. idpu, 
fwhicli the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tam. togu. Ho collect,’] and must have 
been carried to Bengal by foreigners 
at an early period of European traffic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
supposing it to be in common use in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by them is bdgh, 

c. An ancient Buddhist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The 
lyord fdp is in local use in the N.W« 
Punjal^ 'where ancient monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from Skt. Mpa through the Pali or 



TOPB-KHANA. 


TOPEEWALA. 


Prakrit tMpo. According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. o05X Bium in Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.* We cannot find it 
in Cleasby. The word was first iptro- 
duccd to European knowledge by Mr. 
Elphinstone in his account of the 
Tope of Manikyala in the ^wul 
Pindi district. 


ttItsw a"" TOPE- 

[1884.— “The big gun near the Central 
Museum of Labor called the Zam-Zamuh 
or Bhanjianvati top, seems to have hold 
much the same place with the Sikhs os 
the Malik'i-Maidan held in Bijapur." — 
Bombay Gazetteer^ xxiii. 642.] 

b.- 

1673.—“. . . flouriNh pleasant Tops of 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas.’— 40. 

,, “The Country is Sandy; yot 
plentiful in Provisions: in all places, Tops 
of Tree8.”-/6/d. 41. 

1747.—“ The Topes and Walks of Trees 
in and about the Bounds will furnish thorn 
with hrewood to bum, .and Clay for Bricks 
is almost everywhere.” — Report of a Conneii 
of li^ar at Ft. St. David^ in Cotism. of May 
5, MS. in India Office. 

1754. — “A multitude oT People set to the 
work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place 
called Faoquire’a Tope, or the grove of the 
Fooquire.”— 0/w, i. 273, 

1799.— “Upon looking at the Tope as I 
came in just novr, it appeared to me, that 
when you get possession of the bank of the 
Nullaii, you have the Tope as a matter of 
course.”— iJesp. i. 23. 

1809. — “ . . . behind that a rich country, 
covered with rice fields and topes.*" — Id. 
VaU/Uia, i. 557. 

1814. — “It is a general practice when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
a well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which nil 
the village attends, and large sums are 
often expended.”— /br&fs, Or. J/em. iii. 56. 

C.— 

[1889.— “Tope is an expression used for a 
mound or barrow as far west as Peshawer. 

. . — Eipkinsfofief Cauhnf, 2nd ed. i. 108,] 

TOPE'KHANA, s. The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Turco-Pera.' Ufp-kkdnaf ‘caunou- 
house’ or ‘cannon-aepartment* The 
w'ord is the same that appears so often 
in reports from Constantinople as the 
Toj^n^. Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofana are historical, we are 
strongly disposed to suspect that- Agim 
Ti^na may have had its name from 
tms word, 


1687.— “ 7%s Jonfdtt. These are Gmuiera, 
called so from the word Tt^ which in 
Turkish signifies a Gannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham* 
bers ; their Quarters are at TophliUL or 
the place of Ouns in the Suburbs of Con- 
stantinople.” — RyeaiU*8 Present State ef (he 
Ottoman Empire^ p. 94. 

1726. — “ Isfandar Chan, chief of the 
Artillery (called the Daroger (see DABOGA) 
of theTopsoamut).”— VaimUijn^ iv. (Sitratte}t 
276 . 

1765.—“ He and his troops knew that by 
the treacheiT of the Tope Khonnah Droffor 
(see DAEOQA), the cannon were loaded 
with powder only.”— ffiit, £ven($t 
Ac. i. 96. 


TOP]^ s. A hat, Hind. topi. This 
is sometimes referred to Port, topoj * the 
top * (also tope, ‘ a top-knot,* and topete. 
a ' toupee *), which is probably identical 
with English and Dutch top, L. 
German topp, Fr. topd, &c. But there 
is also a simpler Hind, word top, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Koteiro Vocabulary seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find this word 
becomes specialized in application to 
the sola hat. 

1498. — In the vocabulary (“Eule he a 
linguajem de we have: “bamte 

{i.e. a cap) : tupy.”— /fofeirc, 118. 

The following expression again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women's 
hair Was dressed: “Trazem em a moleera 
huuns t^tea por signal! que sam Christitoa." 

1849. — “Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest on the waste^ and there 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslia 
round the white topi, to keep off his impor- 
tunacy.”— Z)?y Leaves from Ytmng % 

1883.— “Topea ^ solar helmet.”— Trt7/s^ 

Modern Perrio, 263. 

TOPEEWALA, s. Hind, 

*one who vrears a hat,* generally a 
European, or one ^claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it waa habi- 
tually applied to the dark descendants 
of tne Portuguese. R. Drummond 
says that in nia time (before 1G06) 
Topeewala and Pnggrp^fa were used 
iu Quzerat and the Mahraita countey 
for 'Europeans’ and 'natives.* [^e 
S, Indian form is Toppptdr.y The 
author of the Persian Zifo of IMiait 
Naik (Or. Tr- Fund, by Mues) ealla 



TOROULL. 


TOUCAN. 


Sm^eau KaUk-poih, tA ‘hat-weanrs’ 


IMS.— ** The deaoendants of tho Poita- 
gaete • • . unfortuoately the ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
frith is by wearing hats and breezes.’ 
Sjfdmy Smithy Warh^ 3d. ed. iii. 5. 


[1626. — **It was now evident we should 
have to encounter the Topee wallas.* — 
Pandurang ifari, ed. 1873, i. 71.] 

1874.— . . you will see that he will 
not be able to protect us. All topiwdlis 
. . . are brothers to each other. The 
ma^trates and the judge will always 
decide, in favour of their white brethren." 


(Toviada SamarUaf ii. 211. 


[1841.— ** This last was, howeTer» merely 
*toe»dan km aim'— a certouch-box report 
— as our sepoys oddlv phrase a vague 
rumour."— iSioeMty m India, ii. 223.] 

T0T7, s. Tam. totH, Oanar. Miga, 
from Tam. tonduj ^to 'digJ p^erly a 
low-caste labourer in S. Inaia, and a 
low-caste man who in villages receives 
certain aUowances for acting as 
messenger, &c., for the community, 
like the goxayt of N. India. 

1730.— *‘11 y a dans chaque village un 
homme de service, appell4 Totti, qui est 
chaig4 des impositions publiques."— 

JBd\^ xiii. 371. 


TOBOULL, s. This word occuib 
only in Castanheda. It is the Malay- 
ftlam tirurkoyil, [Tam. tiru, Skt. hi, 
* holj* koyil, ‘ temple ’]. See i. 253, 254 ; 
also the English Trans, of 1682, f. 151. 
In fact, in the Ist ed. of the 1st book 
of Castanheda turcoU occurs where 
is found in subae<juent editions. 
ore in 6. Arcot is in Tam. Tiruk- 
*, with the same meaning.] 



TO8BA0ONNA, s. P.-H. toeka- 
khdna. The repository of articles re- 
ceived as presents, or intended to be 
given as presents, attached to a govern- 
ment-office, or great man’s establish- 
ment The tomadehdna is a special 
department attached to the Foreign 
Semtariat of the Oovemmeiit of India. 


[ 1616 .— “Now indeed the ataahckaimoe 
was become a right stage."— iSftr 7. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. ii. fiOO.f 



. the IVeasury, Jewels, 
. . . that belonged to the 
-Ftamr, qf Nadir Shah, 


1799. — After the capture of Seringa- 
patam, and before the country was given 
over to the Raja, some brass awamies (q.v.), 
which were in the tesbekuiah were given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
o^er of Macleod and the General. The 
misa-agents require payment for them."— 
Wellingion, i. 5o. 


[1685. — “When money is presented to 
the VioerDy, he always ‘remits '^it, but when 
p r ese n ts of jewels, anna, stuffs, horses, or 
other things of value are given him, they 
are aooepted, and are nnmiediatoly handed 
over to the tosh UiaAg or Government 


Treasury. ^ Dtt^erta, Vteer^fol 

L^e,75.] 


TOSmamr, •. Military Hind, 
faiddn for a «artotiehe>boz. The nrord 
ippeait to be mooerly Fete. todhadOn, 
*]^ovinoii4to)aw,*a nnllet. 


[1883. — “The name TO^ being eon- 
siaered objectionable, the same officers in 
the new arrangements are called Taiaiana 
TAUAB) when assigned to Police, and 
veUiana when employed in Revenue duties." 
— Le Fanu, Man, qf Salem, ii. 211.] 

TOUCAN, 8. This name is very 
generally misapplied by Eurcmans 
to the various species of Horn- 
bill, formerly all styled Biicefoa, but 
now subdivided into various genera. 
Jcrdon says; “They (the hornbills) 
are, indeed, popularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and this appears to 
be their name in some of the Malayan 
isles; the word signifying ‘a worker,’ 
from the noise they make.” This 
would imply that the term did origin- 
ally belong* to a species of hombiU, 
and not to the S. American Bkam- 
fhcutca or Zygodactyle, Tukang is really 
in Malay a ‘craftsman or artificer’; 
but the dictionaries show no applica- 
tion to the bird. We have here, in 
fact, a remarkable instance of the 
coincidences which often justly perplex 
etymologists, or would perplex tnem 
if it were not so much their habit to 
seize on one solution and despise the 
others. Not only is tvJcang in Malay 
*an artificer,’ but, as Willoughby tells 
us, the Spaniards called the S. 
American toucan ^camntero^ from the 
noise he makes. And yet there seems 
no doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian 
name for a Brazilian bird. See the 
quotations, and especially Thevet’s, 
with iU date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1535), but he mentions only the 
name by which “the Christians” 
called itt^in Bamurio’s Italian Piouh 
(fBeccuto; Sommaria, in SamwiOf iiL 
1. CK)> [Prof. Bkeat (Cbnete IHct. av.) 
gives omj the Brazilian derivaticm. 



TOWLEEA. 


W7 


TRAifKEY, 


The question is still further discussed, 
without any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
cry of the bird, in N. db Q. 9 aer. vii. 
486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 171, 260.] 

1566. — *'Surlacoste de la marine, la plus 
frequSte marchandise est le plumage aVn 
ovseau, qu'ile appellent en leur langiie 
Tonoaa. lequel deBcrivona sommairement 
puie qu'il vient h. profipB, Ceat oyseau est 
de la grandeur d*vn pigeon. . . . Au reste 
cest oyseau est merrenieusement difforme et 
mons^eux, ayant le beo plus gros et plus 
long quasi quo le reste du corps. 
SingutuariUz ae la France ArUartictiuc^ anire- 
ment Twmmie Ameriqur. . . . Par T* Andri 
Theuelf NaAif d^Angouletme^ Paris, 1668, f. 91. 

1648.— ** Tucana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
sibus : avis picae aut palumbi magnitudine. 

. . . Rostrum habet ingens et nonnumquam I 
palmum longum, exterius flavam. . . . 
Minim est autem videri posait quomodo 
tantilla avis tam grande rostrum ferat ; 
sed levissitnum est. ’* — OeorgI Marcgravl 
de Liebftaiij JIut. Renim NijUm^ Brasiliae, 
Lib. V. cap. XV., in IlUt, Natu.r, Brasil. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. 

See also (1599) Aldrmandus^ Ornitholog 
lib. xii. cap. 19, whore the word is given 
toucham. 

Here is an example of niisapplication 
to tbc Hornbill, though the latter 
name is also given : 

1885.—** Soopah (in N. Canara) is the only 
region in which I have met with the toucan 
or great hornbill. ... I saw tbe comical 
lookiDg head with its huge aquiline beak, 
regarding me through a fork in the branch ; 
and 1 account it one of the best shots I ever 
made, .when I sent a ball . . . through the 
head just at its junction with the handsome 
orange-coloured helmet which suimounts it. 
Down came the toucan with outspread wings, 
dead apppently ; but when my peon Manoel 
raised him by the thick muscular neck, 
bo fastened his great claws on his hand, and 
made the wood resound with a succession of 
roars more like a bull than a bird.'*— G'orden 
FurbeSi Wild Life in Canara, Ac. pp. 37 '38, 

TOWLE^ a. Hind, tauliydy *a 
towel.’ This is a corruption, however, 
not of the English form, but rather of 
the Port, toalha {Panjab N, db Q., 1885, 
ii. 117). 

TBAQA, 8. [Molesworth elves 
trdgdy Qua. trdga does not 

appear in Monier-Williams’e Skt. Diet., 
and Wilson queries the word as doubt- 
fid. Dr. Grierson writes; “I cannot 
trace its origin back to Skt. One is 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. 
root Waif or ^to protect’ but the 
termination gd presents difftcultieg 


which 1 cannot get over. One would 
expect it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like trdJeOy but no such 
word exists.”] The extreme form of 
dhunia (q-v.) among the Rajputs and 
connected tribes, in which tne com* 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of bis family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. The tone adopted by some 
^rsons and papers at the time of the 
death of the great Charles Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that his 
deatli was a Kind of iraga intended 
to bring vengeance on those who had 
sacrificed him. ^For a case in Greece, 
se6i Pausantas, A. i. 6. Another name 
for this self-sacrifice is ChaMy vrhich 
is perhaps Skt. Sawhiy * passionate’ 
(see Matcobn, Cent. Indta, 2nd cd. 
ii. 137). Also compare the jilhar of 
the Rajputs (Tod, Annulsy Calcutta 
reprint, i. 74). And for iTwr, see 
As. Res. iv. 367 seqq.'\ 

1893.— A case of traga is recorded iu 
Sir Jasper Nicoll's JouroaJ, at the capture of 
Gawilgfirh, by Sir A. Well^ey. See note to 
Weltingum, ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813.— ** Every attempt to levy an assoss 
meat is succeed^ by the Taxmkaw, a most 
bomd mode of murdering themselves and 
each other." — Forbes, Or. J/m. ii. 91 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 378 ; and see i. 244]. 

1819.— For an affecting story of TtSM, 
see Maemurdo, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, i. 2cl, 

[TBANKET, s. A kind of boat 
us^ in the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
seas. All attempts to connect it with 
any Indian or Persian word have l)een 
unsuccessful. It has been supposed to 
be connected with the Port, trincador. 
a sort of flat-lK)ttomed coasting vessel 
with a high stern, and with tmiqmrty 
a herring-uoat used in the English 
Channel. Smyth (Satlofs fFord-booky 
S.V.) has ; “ Trankek or Tratikissy a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia.” See 
N. db Q. 8 ser. vii. 167, 376. 

[1554.—** He sent certain spies who went 
in Tbztaiiqniins dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside ^e straits."— Cbtcto, Dee. 
VI.lBk. X. ch. 20, 

[c. 1750,—“. . . he remained some years 
in obscurity, till an Arab tnmky being driven 
in there by stress of weather, he madehhn- 
self known to his countrymen. . . Gime, 
1st ed. 25. 

[1753.— ** Taghi Khan . . . sooneftttem^ 
barked a great number of men in small 
vessels." in the note 
iv. 181. 
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11778.—“ Accordingly we resolved to hire 
one of the common, but uncomfortable 
vessels of the Gulph, called a Trankey. . • 
-iw, 203.] 

TBANQUEBAB, n.p. A seaport of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of the Danes till 1807, when it was 
taken by England. It was restored to 
the Danes in 1814, and purchased from 
them, along with Serampore, in 1845. 
The true name is said to oe Tarangam- 
hddif ‘Sea-Town* or ‘Wave-Town*; 
[so the Madras Gloss. ; but in the Afan. 
ai. 216) it is interpreted ‘Street of the 
Telegu people.*] 

1610.— “The members of the Com^ny 
have petitioned me, that inasmuch as oiey 
do much service to Qod in their establish- 
ment at Negapatam, both among Portuguese 
and natives, and that there is a settlement 
of newly converted Christians who are looked 
after by the catechumens of the pansb 
(fregueaia) of Trangabar. . . King's 
lAtteTy in Licros das Mon^s^ p. 285. 

[1683-4.— “ This Morning the Portug^uez 
ship that came from Vizagapatam Sailed 
hence for Trangambar."— friary, 
Ft. St. Geo. Ist ser. iii. 16.] 

TBAVANOOBE, n.p. The name 
of a village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the ruling dynasty of the king- 
dom which is known by the name has 
been called. The true name is said to 
be Tiru-viddn-koduy shortened to Tir%t- 
vdiikodu. [The * Madras Gloss, gives 
Tirw^rikury tirUy Skt. sriy ‘the 
goddess of prosperity,* vdzhuy ‘to re- 
side,* h&ry ‘ part.*] 

[1614.— “As to the money due from the 
Raja of Travamoor. . . . ’ — Albuqvermtey 
CarUUy p. 270.] 

1553.—“ And at the place called Tra- 
vaneor, where this Kingdom of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom, 
taking its name from this very Travaaoor, 
the king of which our people call the Rfy 
Grdnde^oooaxute he is greater in his dominion, 
and in the state which he keeps, than those 
other princes of Malabar ; and he is subject 
to the King of Naxainga. "—iSarros, I. ix. 1. 

1609.— “The said Governor has written 
to me that most of the kings adjacent to 
our State, whom he advised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
''sjnrit, with expressions of friendship, and 
with promises not to admit the rebms into 
their ports, all but him of TravailOC0 from 
whom no answer had yet oome."— 

S/Hiin's LetUTy in Livros das MongOsSy p. ml. 

TBIBENT, n.p. Skt. 
Hhreefold braid*; a name which 
properly belongs to PraySga (Allah&- 


bad), where the three holy rivers, 
Ganges, Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvatl 
are considered to unite. But local 
reijuirements have instituted another 
Tribenl in the Gang^ Delta, by be- 
stowing the name of Jumna and Saras- 
vatl on two streams connected with 
the Hugli. The Bengal Tribeni gives 
name to a village, which is a place of 
great sanctity, and to which the mdas 
or religious fairs attract many visitors. 


1682.—“. . . if 1 refused to stay there 
he would certainly atop me again at Trip- 
r some miles further up the River." — 
fet, Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 


1705.—“. . . pendant la Lune de Mars 
. . . il arrive la F6te de Mpigny, e’est 
un Dieu enferm4 dans une maniere de petite 
Mosqu^e, qui est dans le milieu d'une ires- 
grande ploine . . . au bord du Gange.’* — 

lAiillitry 60. 

1753. — “ Au-desaous de Nudia, k Trlpini, 
dont le nom aignifie trois eaux, le Gange 
fait encore sortir du mSme eCte un canal, 
qui par sa rentrSe, forme une seconde lie 
renferm^e dans la premikre." — D'Andlley 


TBIOHIBS, TBITOHIEB, s. The 

familiar name of the cheroots made 
at Trichinopoly ; long, and rudely 
made, with a straw inserted at the end 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
cheap and coarse, but much liked by 
those used to (hem. Mr. C. P. Brown, 
referring to his etymology of Txichi- 
nopoly under Che succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot mm the 
form of the name which he assigns. 
But this, like his etymology of the 
place name, is entirely wrong (see 
CHEROOT). Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 


1876. — “ Between whiles we smoked, 

f enerally Manillas, now supplanted by foul 
lindiguls and fetid Mohies.'^- Burton, 
Sind Jtmsited, i, 7. 


TBIOHINOPOLT, n.p. A district 
and once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and pro^r form of the 
name nas b^n the smject of much 
difference. Mr. C. P. Brown gives the 
true name as C^rtUa^palliy ‘Little- 
Town.’ But this may be safely re* 
jected as mere guess, inconsistent with 
facts. The earnest occurrence of the 
name on an inscription is (about 1620) 
as Tiru^^UiUayaUiy apparently ‘Holy- 
rock-town.* In the Ttvdirm, the place 
is said to be m entioned under the name 
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of Strapalli. Some derive it from 
Tri^nra-purcmy ‘Three -head -town,* 
with allusion to a ‘three-headed demon.* 
[The Madras Oloss, gives TirufHndppalli^ 
HrUf ‘hoW,* skma^ ‘the plant cis^ampelos 
pareiraj L. pallia ‘ village.*} 

1677.~‘'Mt6heiiapali.*'— Bossing, in 
VaUntijn, ▼. (Ceylon), 

1741.— “The Maratas concluded the cam- 
paign by putting this whole Peninsula under 
contribution as far as C. Cumerim, attacking, 
conquering, and retaining the city of Tlmx- 
era]^i, capital of Madura, and taking 
prisoner the Nabab who governed it," — 
Report of the PwU Viceroy, in Bos^m^o das 
Possesses, &c., Documentos, ed. 1853, iii. 19. 

1753. — “Oea embouchdres sont en grand 
nombre, va la division de ce fleuve en 
diff€rens bras ou canaux, k remontor iusr|u’k 
Tirishirapali, et k la pagode de Shirang- 
ham . 7r-4 nmlle, 115. 

1761.— “After the battle Mahommed AH 
Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to TruchifiL- 
apoUi, a place of great strength."— 

Hist, of the War in India, 1761, p. 3, 

TBINCOMALEE, n.p. A well- 
known harbour on the N.E. coast of 
Ceylon. The proper name is doubtful. 
It is allied to be Tirukko-ndiha-malai, 
or Tarahga-malai, The last (‘Sea-HUl*) 
seems conceived to fit our modern 
pronunciation, but not the older forms. 
It is perhaps Tri • kona • mcdai, for 
‘Three-peak Hill.* There is a shiine ! 
of Siva on the hill, called Trikoneswara ; \ 
[so the Madras Man, (ii. 216)]. 

1553.—“ And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, above Baticalou, there is 
the kingdom of Triquinamald."— Barroj, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602, — “ This Priace having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds 
unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days he came in sight of a desert island 

a that of Ceilon), where he made the 
Lt a haven called Preatur^, between 
Triquillimald and the point of Jafanapa- 
tsaa.*'—Coi(to, V. i. 5. 

1672.— “ Trinqnenemale hath a surpass- 
ingly fine harbour, as may be seen from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
larged in all Ceylon, and better sheltered 
from the winds than the harbours of Belli- 
gamme, Oale, or Colombo.’*— 413. 


1726. — “Triakanamald, properly Mooaa- 
mala" (t.c. TrikunmLii).^ValenHin (Oey- 
ton), 19. 

„ “Trlnkemale 103. 

1727. —“ . . . that vigilant Dutchman was 
soon after them with his Fleet, and forced 
them to fight disadvantageously in mnunklr 
malaya Bblj, wherein the French lost one 
half of their Fleet, being either sunk or 
burnt."— A. Hamilton, i. 343, [ed. 1744]. 

1761.— “We arrived at Trinoonomalo in 
Ceylone (which is one of the finest, if not 
yB best and most capacious Harbours in y 
World) the first of November, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month in pre- 
paring our Ships for y« next Campaign." — 
MS. Letter of James Rennell, Jan. 31. 


TBIPANO, a. The sea-slug. This 
is the Iklalay name, tripang, Uripang. 

See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-HEB. 


name, tripan 

r, and BECHE-] 


[1817.— “Bich de mar is well known to be 
a dried sea slug used in the dishes of the 
Chinese : it is known among the Malayan 
Islands oy the name of Tnpang. . . 
Raffies, H, of Java, 2nd ed. i. 232!} 


TBIPLIOANE, n.p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George ; the part where the 
palace of the “Nabob of the CJarnatic** 
IS. It has been explained, questionably, 
as Tiru-valli-kSdi, ‘sacred-creeper-tank,* 
Seshagiri Sastri gives it as Tiru-allu 
kini, ‘sacred lily- {Nymphaea ridm) 
tank,* [and so the Madras Gloss, giving 
the word as TirumlHkkeni,^ 

1674. — “ ’There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
we can, our enemies at sea and land being 
within less than musket shot, and better 
fortified in their camp at Trivelioane than 
we arc here.”— Fif. St, Geo, Consns, Feb, 2. • 
In Notes and Sxts,, Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 
28. 

1679.— “ The Didwon (Dewann) from Con- 
joveram, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from l^plicaiia 
that unless the Governor would come to the 
arden by the river side to receive the 


again, answer is returned that it hath not 
been aocustomary for the Qovernours to go 
out to receive a bare Phyrmaund except 
there come therewith a Serpow (see SBEft* 
PAW) or a Tasheriff " (see TA8HBE£F)«- 
Do,, do,, Dec. 2. Ibid, 1873, No. III. p. 40. 


1676.— “The Cinghalese themselves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that some thousand 
years ago, a Pnnoe of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanimry . . . came to 
land near the Hill of Trieoiliinale with 
1800 or 2000 men. • . J'^Ryhlof van Ooens, 
in VaUnt&n ((Von), 210. 
^l685.-<‘Mqqiliillua6. . . ."-Bi6eyro, 
Fr. Tl*. 6. 


[1682-4. — “Trihlioane, TrebUoane tK- 
vety .” — Diary Ft, St, Geo, ed. Pringle, I. 
63 ; iii. 154.] 

TSIVAin>SUBC,n p- The modem 
capital of the State now known as 
'mvtacore (<pv.) Prqwrty Tiru- 
MananUt • puram, 'Sacred Viaban* 
iTown.' 
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TBUHPAK, ii.p. This is the name 
br which the site of the native suburb 
of the city of Qnnna on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shown bv Lt. Stitfe’s ac- 
count Of that island {^eogr. Mag. 1. 13) 

to have been TUrtin^ghy ‘Garden of 
TurOn/ and it was ^)roperly the palace 
of the old Kings, of wWn more than 
one bore the name of Turun or Turun 
Sh&h. 

1607. — “ When the people of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from no 
direction could water be brought, which was 
what they felt most of all, the principal 
Moors oofleoted together and went to the 
king desiring him earnestly to provide a 
guard for the pools of Tuminbaque, which 
were at the head of the island, lest the 
Portuguese should obtain possession of 
them. . . Comment, of Albotnterque^ E.T. 
by Birch, i. 175. 

„ “ Meanwhile the Captain>Major 

order^ Afonso Lopes de Costa and Joilo da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles with his people to 
proceed along the water’s edge, whilst he 
with all the rest of the force would follow, 
and come to a place called Tmumbaque, 
which is on the water's edge, in which there 
were some palm-trees, and wells of brackish 
water, which supplied the people of the 
city with drink when the water-lxiata were 
not arriving, as sometimes happened owing 
to a contrary wind.''— <7orr«i, i. 830, 

1610.— “llie island has no fresh water . . . 
only in Tomiipaqiio, which is a piece of white 
salt clay, at the extremity of the island, 
there is a well of fresh water, of which 
the King and the Wazir take advantage, to 
water the gardens which they have there, 
and which produce perfectly everything 
which is planted.” — Teixeira, Bef. de he lieges 
de Harmuz, 115. 

1682.— “Behind the hilh, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchorage that 
we Imve mentioned, and which iiiciudos the 
place called Tummbake . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasnre-house of the old Kings 
of Ormus. with a few small troos, and sundry 
date-palms. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, ‘ The Wells of Tiuumbake ' ; which 
water is the most wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island.” — Nve^tlwf, Zee en Lant- 
Reiee, ii. 86. 

TUANi 8. Malay trian and tuvjan, 
lord master.’ The word is used in 
the English and Dutch settlements of 
the Ardiipelago exactly as ealiib is in 
India. ^ [An early Chinese form of the 
word is referred to under BUKATBA.] 

1568.— “Dom Paulo da Gama, who was a 
woiito ton of his father in his seal to do 
tho King good aerrica . . . equipped a 
good fle^ of which the King of Ug^tana 


(see UJUNGTANAH) had presently notice, 
who in all speed set forth nis own, coneiat* 
ing of 30 lanoharM, with a lame force on 
board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-b^r, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our force 
had quitted the fortrew (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the town of the Queiege (see 
BUNG) and bum and destroy as much as 
he could. '—Correa, iii. 486. 

l.*)53.— “For where this word is 

used, derived from the kingly titl^ it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
I of Count, whilst tlie style Tuam is like our 
Dorn ; only the latter of the two is put 
before the person's proper name, whilst the 
former is put after it, as we see in the names 
of these two Javanese, Vtimuti Baja. and 
Tttam Colascar.”— II. vi. 3. 

[1893.—“. . . the cooly talked over the 
affairs of the Tuan Ingne (English gentle- 
man) to a crowd of natives,”— W. B. U or^- 
fold, A Tm/ to Jam, 145,] 

TUGKA, 3. Hind, takd, Beng. takd, 
jBkt. tankaka, ‘stamped silver money’]. 
This IS the word cominonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other 
parts of India it (or at least takd) is 
used differently ; as for aggre^tes of 
4, or of 2 pice (generally in N.W.P, 
jHincJh takd paisd^fiva torn of pice, 20 
pice). Compare TANGA. 

[1809. — “ A requisition of four tilkhat, or 
eight pice, is niade upon each shop. . . — 

Broughton, Lettere from^ a Mohr. Camp, ed* 
1892, p. 84.] 

1874.—“ ‘ , How much did my father 
pay for her I ' 

“ ‘ He paid only ten taJris.' 

“ I may stale here that the word rupeyd, 
or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi, 
IS unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, 
at least to Be^ali Hindu ^ iieasants ; the 
worr] they invariably use is takA.”— Gotaadd 
Sunuiitta, i. 209. 

TUOKAVEE, a Money advanced 
to a ryot by his superior to enable 
him to carry on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his quota of revenue. 
It is Ar.~-H. taJtdvi, from Ar. Jtavi, 
‘strength,’ thus literally ‘a reinforce- 
ment.’ 

[1800. — “A great many of them, who 
have now been forced to work as Ubouren, 
would have thankfully received tacavy, 
to be repaid, by instalmonte, in the course 
of two or three years.”— BifrAaiiaii, Mysors, 
u. 188.] 

1880. — “When the Sirkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it . . .it eM them 
almost always for a naxardm (see NUSBDBE- 
ANA)* It sometimes gave them grath^ but 
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it never paid money, and eeldom or ever 
advanced tekdti to the tenant or owner.” 

qf 8ir T, Munro, i. 71. llieae 
worde are not in Munro’a .speltiiig* The 
Editor baa reformed the orthography. 

TT70SSED,s. An official reminder. 
ATi — H. takldj ‘emphaaia, injunction^’ 
and verb tdkid Jcamd, ^ to enjoin strin> 
gently, to insist.’ 

1862,— “I can hardly describe to you my 
life-work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a 
continual imtation of tnkeeda and offensive 
remarks . . . these take away all the en- 
joyment of doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery.”— Letter from Col. J. R. 
Becker^ in (unpublished) Memoir ^ p. 28. 

[TUOKIAH,s. Pers. takya.^ literally 
* a pillow or cushion ’ ; but commonly 
used in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
occupied by a fakir or holy man. 

[1800.— “He declared . . . that two of 
the people charged . . . bad been at his 
tnoUah.” — WdUnyton^ Desp. i, 78. 

[1847.— “In the centre of the wood was 
a Paqir’s Talkiat (<«V) or Place of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound.” — A/n. Mm- 
henzie^ Life in the Mmiony Ac. ii. 47.] 

TtTLWAVB, s.* Hind, talxodr and 
tarwdr^ ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
tarav&ri and iarahdlika. [“ Talwdr is a 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled nimclias” {Sir IV. ElUot, 
in Ind. Antiq. xv. 29). Also see 
EgerUmy Handbook, 138.] 

[1799.—“. . . Ahmood Sollay . . . drew 
histolwa on one of them.**— Jackson , Journey 
from India, 49. 

[1829.—“. . . the panchOs huzar tnrwar 
RMorUn, moaning the ^ fifty thoas.and 
Rahtore swords/ is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Maroo. , . — 

Tod, AniuaU, Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.] 

1853.— “Tlie old native officer who car- 
ried the royal oolour of the regiments was 
out down by a blow of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
Oakfield, ii. 78. 

TTTHASH^ s. An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in tlie French sense), a 
popular excitement. It is Ar. tarndshi, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan fsee Schuyler, below). 

WO. — “ Heero are also the mines of 
llaniehafid {gu. JRamchand's 1) Castle and 
Houses whi^ the Indians acknowledge for 
the great Qod, saying that he took flesh 
vpGn him to see the Tamaaha of the 
World/*— /VnrA, in Rurdws, i. 436, 


1631,— “Hie qnoqne meridiem peospioifv 
ttt speotet Thaniaaiiant id est pagm Bop 
phantum Leonum Buffalonun et aliamia 
feranim. . . .”—/)« JUuL Be /wperio Magn4 
Mogolit, 127. (For this quotation. 1 am 
indebted to a communioatioa from Mr. 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway.— F.) 

1673.-“. . . We were discovered by 

some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomada, or 
Sight. . . — Fryer, 169. 

1705.— “Tamachare. Ce sont des rdjonis- 
sances quo Ics Contils font eu llionnenr de 
quelqu'unes de leurs divinitee.” — Luillier, 
Tab. des Matih'es. 

1840. — “Runjeet replied, ‘Don’t go yet; 

T am going myself in a few days, and then 
we will have hurra tomacha.'*’— Oitomr, 
Co^trt and Camp of Runjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1876.— “If you told them that you did 
nbt want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for toxnaaba, or amusement, they were 
always ready to explain and show you evenr- 
thing you wished to see.” — Schuyitr'e Turkic 
Stan, i, 176. 

TUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
tdmlet, being a corruption of tumbler, 

TUMLOOK, n.p. A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tdniralipti or dipta. It occurs 
in the Mabahnarata and many other 
Sanskrit words. “In the Dasa Kumdra 
and Vrihut Katha, collections of tales 
written in the 9tb and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
port of Bengal, and the seat of an 
active and flourishing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean” 
{Prof. H. H. mUon, in J. R As, Soc. 
Y. 135). [Also see Cu7intngham, And, 
Geog. p. 504.] 
c. 160.— 

“ . . . Kai irpbs abri$ TijJ irora/up (Fdyyp) 
frdhelr 

« * * * 
Ua\ifip6$pa fiaalMtouf 
TapaXlrvfs.** 

Ptolemy's Tables, Bk, VII, i, 73. 
c. 410. — “From this, oontinuixig to go 
eastward nearly 50 yCjanas, wo arrive at 
the Kingdom of Tamniipti. Here it is tba 
river (Ganges) empties itself into the;4lea. 
Fah Hian remained hero for two years, 
writing out copies of the Sacred Books. / . « 
He then shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel. . . Beo/, Tirams of 
Fah Sian, Ac. (1869), pp. 147-148. 

fc. 1070. — “ . . .a merohant 
Harshagupta, who had arrived from Tum- 
ralipil, having heard that event, mme 
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thero full of oorioiity.’*— raitwv, Kautha 
aarUadgmL,l 829.] 

1679.— In ffoitig down the Hoogly : 

Before daylweak overtook the 0<mgu 
at Bamagnr, met the Arrival 7 days out 
from Baflaflore, and at night passed the 
£i/^at TamMee.’*— Fit. Oeo. (Council 

on Tour). In Nott$ A Exts, No. II. p. 69. 

1685. — “ January 2. — We fell downe 
belqw Tombolee River. 

January 3.— We anchored at the Channel 
Trees, and lay here y* 4^ and 5^^ for wont 
of a gale to carry us over to Kedgeria." — 
ifedyst, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 175. 

11694.— “The Royal James and Mary . . . 
fell on a sand on this side Tnmbolee point. 

. . — Birduood, Report on Old Records, 90.] 

1726. — “Tamboli and Banzia are two 
Portuguese villages, where they have their 
churches, and salt business."— v. 
159. 

[1753.— << Tombali." See under KEDGE- 
REE.] 

TUMTUM,s. A dog-cart. We do 
not know the origin. [It is almost 
certainly a corr. of English tandem^ 
the slang use of which in the sense of 
a conveyance (according to the Stanf. 
Diet.) Oates from 1807. Even now 
English'-speaking natives often speak 
of a dog-cart with a single horse as a 
tandem^ 

1866. — *‘We had only 3 coss to go, and 
we should have met a pair of tomtiuni 
which would have taken us on." — Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalow, 384. 

[1889. — “A G.B.T. cart once married. a 
bathing-machine, and they called the child 
Tnm-ium."— F. Kipling, The City of Dread- 
ful Night, 7^,] 

TUN0A,TUN0AW,&c.,8. P.-H. 
tankhwdh, pron. tankhd. Properly an 
aasig[nment on the revenue of a 
particular locality in favour of an 
individual ; hut in its most ordinary 
modem sense it is merely a word for 
the wages of a monthly servant. For 
a full account of the special older uses 
of the word see Wilsm, In the second 
quotation the use is obscure ; perhajis 
it means the villages on wdiich assign- 
ments had been granted. 

1758.— Roy doolub . . . has taken the 
dischanre of the tUBOaws and the arrears 
of the Nabob’s army upon himself."— Or/ae, 
iii. ; [ii. 861]. 

1760. — You have been under the neces- 
sity of writing to Mr. HolweU (who was sent 
to collect^ in the tl^loan). . • « The low 
men that irt employed in the tunoars are 
not to be demnded on,"^Tft« Ndwab to 
IJ^Nrett, and GoututU Ft, ITiii., in Lmg^ 


1778. — ** These rescripts are called ttttt- 
oawa, and entitle the holder to reorive to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
revenues Come in."— Ome, ii. 276. 

ri823.-»*‘The Graasiah or Rajpoot chiefs 
. . • were satisfied with a fixed and known 
tanka, or tribute from certain territories, 
on which they had a real or pretended 
claim." — Malcolm, Cent, India, 2nd. ed. 
i. 885. 

[1851.— ** The Sikh detachments . . . used 
to be paid by tunkhwdliB, or assignments 
of the provinciri collectors of revenue." — 
Edwardei, A Year on the Punjah Frontier, 
i. 19.] 

TUBA, s. Or. Turk, tdra. This 
word is used in the Autobiography of 
Baber, and in other Mahommedan 
military narratives of the 16th century. 
It is admitted by the translators of 
Baber that it is rendered by them quite 
conjectu rally, and we cannot but think 
that they have missed the truth. The 
explanation of tUr which they quote 
from Meninski is reticulatiis,” and 
combining this with the manner in 
which the quotations show these tiira 
to have been employed, we cannot hut 
I think that the meaning which best 
suits is ‘ a gabion.’ Sir H. Elliot, in 
referring to the first passage from 
Baber, adopts the reading tmra, and 
says : ** Tiwras are nose-bags, but . . . 
B^d\!ini makes the meaning plain, by 
saying that they were filled with earth 
{Tdrikh-i-Baddimi, f. 136). . . . The 
sacks used by Sher Shdh as temporary 
fortifications on his march towards 
RdjpiUdna were Mras ” {Elliot, vi. 469). 
It IS evident, however, that Babers 
turas were no tobras, whilst a 
reference to the passage {Elliot, iv. 405) 
regarding Sher Shah shows that the 
use of l>ag3 filled with sand on that 
occasion was regarded as a new con- 
trivance. The tfibra of Badddni may* 
therefore probably be a misreading ; 
whilst the use of gabions imnbes 
nece.ssarilv that tliey would be nlled 
with eartli. 

1526. — (At the Battle of PKnipat) 
directed that, according to the custom of 
Rfini, the ffun-carriagee ahould be con- 
nected togetoer with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages were 6 or 7 tfiraa (or breastworks). 
The raatcblockmen stood behind these guns 
and tfiras, and discharged their match- 
looks. ... It was settled, that as P&nipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
of onr flanks by its buildings and houses 
while we might fortify onr mnt by tinuk 
. . ."-Baftcr, p. 894. ^ 
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lG28.HAt the tiega of CbAndeil) “over- 1 
•eon and nioneers were aptxdnted to eon- 
struct worla on which the guns were to be 
planted. All the men of the army were 
directed to prepare tdru and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the tdrM which are 
used in attacking forts. . . — Ibid. p. 876. 

The editor’s note'at the former passage is : 
‘* 1^0 meaning (via. * breastwork') assigned 
to Tdra here, and in several other places 
is merely conjectural, founded on Petis de 
la Croix's explanation, and on the meaning 
given by Meninski to Tdr, viz. rtUculcOut. 
The Tuaa may have been formed by the 
branches of trees, interwoven like buket- 
work ... or they may have been covered 
defences from arrows and missiles. . . 
Again : ** These Tdras, so often mentioned, 
appear to have been a sort of UntwiOy under 
cover of which the assailants advanced, and 
sometimes breached the wall. . . 

TTTBAEA, n.p. This word is ap- 
plied both in Mahratti and in Telugii 
to the Mahoiniuedans (Turks). [The 
usual form in the inscriptions is 
TurushJea (see Bombay Gazetteer^ i. pt. 
i. 189).] Like this is Tanlk (see 
TABOUK) which the Burmese now 
apply to the Chinese. 

TUBBAN, s. Some have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corrimtion of the P. — H, sirband^ 
‘head- wrap/ as in the following : 

1727. — ‘T bought a few secrbunds and 
sanTioea there (at Cuttack) to know the 
difference of the prices.” — A. ffamUton, 
i. 394 (see PIECE GOODS). 

This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
wood^s suggestion that the word may 
be derivea from Yr.turbiuy ‘awhejk,* 
is equally to be rejected. It is really 
a corruption of one which, though it 
seems to be out of use in mcKiern 
Turkish, was evidently used by the 
Turks when Europe first b^me 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
ways. This is set forth in the quota- 
tion below from Zedler’s Lexicon^ 
which is corroborated by those from 
Rycaut and from Galland, &c. The 
proper word was apparently dulband. 
^me modem Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of this as ‘a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin; a wrapper for 
the liead ’ ; and Vtillers also gives it 
this meaning, as wdl as that of a ‘ sash 
of belt.’^ In doing so he quotes 


« ThA Pem . parUda to Always used fbr a 'waist- 
belt ’ lu India, but In Persia also ibr a turban. 


Shakespear’s Diet, and marks the use 
as ‘ Hindustani-Persian.’ But a merely 
Hindustani use of a Persiaii word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 16th and 16th centuries. 
The use of dulhand for a turban was 
probably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap- 
parently from Arab, dul, ‘ volvere^^ 
admitting of application to either a 
girdle or a he^-wrap. From the 
Turks it passed in the forms Tulipant^ 
Tolliban, TurharU^ &c., into European 
languages. And we believe that the 
flower tulip also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 
ban, [a view accepted by Prof. Skeat 
(Concise Did. s.v. tulip^ turban)].* 

1487. — . . tele bambagine assai obe 
loro chiamano tnrbanti ; tele assai oolla 
salda, che lor ebiamaoo aexe (sash). . . .** — 
Letter on presents from the Saltan to L. 
de’ Medici, in Itascoes Lorenzo, ed. 1825, 
ii. 371-72. 

c. 1490. — “Estradiots sont gens oomme 
Genetaires: vesiuz, k pied et k cheval, 
comme lea Turcs, sauf la teste, oh ils ne 
portent eeste toille qa’ils appellent tolUban, 
et sont dors gens, et couement dehors tout 
Tan et leurs chevaaIx.”--jPA. de Commynes, 
Liv. VIII. ch. viii, ed. Dupont (1843), ti. 
456. Thus given in Danett’s translation 
(1595): ** These Estradiots are soldiers like 
to the Turkes lanizaries, and attired both 
on foote and on horsebacke like to the Turks, 
save that they weare not vpon their head 
such a great roule of linnen as the Turkes 
do called (ate) TolUban.”— p. 825. 

1586-8. — “ . . . [the King’s Seeretarie, 
who bad upon his head a peece of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Turkes Tnliban.” 
— V^age of Master Thomas Candish^ in Hakl, 


1588. — **In this canoa was the King’s 
Seeretarie, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes l^lilm.” — Caiendisk^ ibid. iv. 387. 

c. 1610.—** . . . un gros turban blanc k 
la Torque .” — Pyrard de Lavdl^ i. 98 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 132 and 165]. 

1611. — Cotgrave’s French Diet, has: 
**ToUban : m. A Turbant or Turkish hat. 

** Tolopan, as Turbant. 

‘’Torban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, 
towards the top.” 

1615.—“ . . . se un Oristiano fosse trovato 
con turbiinte bianco in capo, sarebbe neretb 
oostrettb o a rinegare o a morire. Queato 
turbante jpoi lo portano Tiirohi, di varie 
forme.”— A della Valle, i. 96. 


* Busbecq (1554) says: 
flonim copra offimbatur, 


..W.WIIM wwi« Narcissorum, 

tiionim, si eorum cues Tnreae Tnltea robmt.'’ 

-Al»«.LBlievlr^p.47. 
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Saltan of Socotora ... bn 
clothes are Surat Stoffes, after the Arabs 
isfM&iMr . • , » yrj Tnrtmiiij but 

bare looted.*'— iSfir T. Roe^ [Hak. Soo. i. 32]. 

,, "Their Attire is after the Turk- 
ish fashion, Turba&ts only excepted, in- 
stead whereof they have a kind of Capp, 
rowled about with a black Turbant. — * 
De Mo^farty 5. 

1619. — "Nel giomo della qual festa tutti 
Persian] pih spensierati, e fin gli nomini 
grandi, e il medesimo rb, si vestono in 
abito suocinto all uso di Mazanderan; e 
con certi berrettiui, non troppo buoni, in 
testa, perchb i torbanti si guasterebbono 
e sarebbero di troppo inipaccio. . . .** — 
P. della ValUy ii. 31 ; [Hak. Soc. comp. 

i. 43]. 

• 1630. — "Some indeed have sashes of alike 
and gold, talipanted about their heads. 
. . — Sir T. aet'Jjerty p. 128. 

„ "His way was made by 30 gallant 
young gentlemen vested in crimson saten ; 
their Talipailta were of silk and silver 
wreath’d about with cheynes of gold,”— 
mi. p. 139. 

1672. — -"On the head they vrear great 
Tolbanda {Tulbande) which they touch with 
the hand when they say safani to any one.” 
— Baldaeue (Germ, version), 33. 

„ " Trois Tulbangis vonoient de 

front apr^s luy, et ils portoient chascun un 
beau tulbail orn4 et enrichy d 'aigrettes. 
J<mm. d'Ani, Oallandy i. 139. 

1673. — "The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished W the diffe- 
rent Modes of binding their Turbats.” — 
Fryei\ 116. 

1674. — "El Tanadar de un golpo cortb 
las repetidas bueltas del tnrbante a un 
Turco, y la cabeca asta la mitad, de que 
oayb muerte.”— .Fan'tt y Souta, Ada Port. 

ii. 179-180. 

,y "Turbant, a Turkish hat,” Ac.— 
OlaHografhiay or a Dictiomrv interpret Iny 
Hu Bard Wotdi of whatsoever languagsy now 
usod in our refined English Tongue^ Ac., 
the 4th ed., by T.E.y of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. In the Savoy, 1674. 

1676.— "ilfaAaTTMd Aliheg returning into 
Persia out of India . . . presented Cha-Sefi 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big- 
ness of an Austrich-egg . . . there was 
ti^en out of it a Tnm&t that had 60 
cubits of oalicut in length to make it, the 
doath being so 6ae that you could hardly 
feel it.”— E.T. p. 127 ; [ed. Bally 
ii. 7]. 

1687.— In a detail of the high officers of 
the Saltan's Court we find : 

The Tttlbantar Aga, he that makes 
up his Turbant.” 

A KtUe below another personage (appa- 
rmtly) is called Tulban-c^i^am' (^The 
TurbiMa Page’}— ificiavf, Present SlaJtt of the 
QHUrntm Bmpirsy p. 14. 

17U.— ^'Their qemmou Dress is a piece 
of Uaw CbUioo, wcap^d in a Rderound their 
Heads fo^Twbnt.”— 67. 


1746. -"The Tutks bold iha Svdtan'a 
Turban in honour to such a degree ibat 

hMdly durw touch it « . • hut h«.||^- 
solf has, among the servants of his piiry 
chamber, one whose special duty it la to 
adjust his Turban, or nead-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbentar or Dulbentar Ago, 
or. Dulbendar Age, also called by some 
Dulbend OgAani (Oghlani)y or Page of the 
Turban.”— Alfirffer, Universal Lexicony b.v. 

c. 1760.— "They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with sword 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the enbay (Cabaya) or vest, and 
long drawers.”— i. 39. 

1843. — " The mutiny of Vellore was 
caused by a slight shown to the Mahomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis- 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worship .” — Macaulayy 
Speech on Oates of Somnanih. 

TUBKET, s. This fowl is called in 
Hindustani peruy very possibly an in- 
dication that it came to India, perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper known as Chili aid. In 
•Tamil tne bird is called rdn-fclri, ‘great 
fowl.* Our European names of it in- 
volve a conqilication of mistakes and 
confusions. JVe name it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name turksy 
Avon Id api>ear to have been originally 
ap]^licd to another of the PavoniaaCy the 
gxunea-fowl, Melengris of the ancients. 
Minsheu's explanations ((pioted below) 
show strange confusions between the 
two birds. The French coq delude or 
Dindon points only ambiguously to 
India, hut the German Calecutische 
Hahn and the Dutch Kalkoen (from 
Calient) are specific in error as indicat- 
ing the origin of the Turkey in the 
East. This misnoftier may have arisen 
from the nearly simultaneous discovery 
of America and of the Cape route, to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal ^re- 
spectively. It may also have been 
connected with the fact that Malabar 
produced domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
(quoted below) makes quaint mention. 
Zedleris CTeat German Lexiem of 
Universal ICnowkdgey a work published 
as late as 1746, says that these birds 
I (turkevs) were called CaUetUMke and 
I Indischc because they were 
the Portuguese from the Malab^^dw; 
Dr. Caldwell cites a carious 
^ the anticj^uity of certain Tamil yaxdbs 
I from their containing a simile 
I the turkey forms fts Axvi 
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native scholars, insttod of admitting 
the anachronism^ have holdW main- 
tained that the tnrkey had always 
been found in India UJravidian Gramm. 
2nd ed, jp. 137). Padre Paolino was 
api^rently of the same opinion, for 
whilst explaining that the etymology 
of Calicut is “Castle of the Fowls,” 
he asserts that Turkeys (Galli (VIndia) 
came originally from India ; being 
lierein, as he often is, positive and 
wrong. In 1616 vre find W. Edwards, 
the E.I. Co.’s agent at Ajniir, writing 
to send the Mogul “three or four 
Turkey cocks and hens, for he hath 
three cocks but no hens’ (Colonial 
Paper, E. i. c. 388). Here, however, 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl may poasibly 
arise. In Egypt the bird is called 
Dik-Rilmi, ‘fowl of Rum’ (i.e. of 
Turkey), probably a rendering of the 
English term. 

c. 1347. — “The first time in my life that 
1 saw a China cock was in the city of 
Kai^m. I had at first taken it for an 
ostrich, and I was looking at it with great i 
wonder, when the owner said to me, * Pooh ! ! 
there are cooks in China much bigger than 
that ! * and when I got there I found that he ’ 
had said no more than the truth. 

Baluta, iv. 267. 

0. 1560.— “One is a sp^es of peacock 
that has been brought to Europe, and com^ 
monly called the Indian fowl."— (/iro/awto 
Btnzoni, 148. 

1627.—“ ‘llEurkp Coclcf, or coche of India, 
avie tto dicta, quod ex Africa, et v( vonnlli 
volunt alii, ex India vel Arabia ad no$ allata 
9U. B. iithischc hn'en. T. iithmnisrh 
hnn, iSalcnittioch hnn. . . . H. Pavon 
de las Indias. G. Poulle d'lnde. H. 2. 
Qallepauo. L. Gallo-pauo, quod de vtrius- 
Datura videtur participare . . . ave» 
Ifuinidioae, d Numiaiot Meleagris . . . h 
idk/kt, i. uiger, and dypcn, ager, quod in 
iBtbfopu^raeoipuh inveniuutur. 

“A wtrkic, or Ginnie Henne . . . 
1. Gaiiina d'ludia. H, Galina Morisoa. 
O. PonUe d'Inde. L. Penelope. Anii 
Pkttmonie. Meledgris. • . . 

* « • « • 

“A Aimtie eoeh or km: ex Guinea, 
regioM Indioa • • • vnde fuerunZ pride ad 
mUuTe§ian$a vi. ^ntRic-rocke 

Of ktA .”— Guide injto Tonguee (2d 
edition). 

1628*— “83. Galina Indions, aut Tnrdons 
(qnem voeant), gallinaoei aevum parum 
inpmt; inumndus ales, et camibns valde 
almS.’*«-i9dsoii, But. Yitat d MortU, in 
ModUtgudt ed* x« 140. 

1663.— “to Pranks appellent eood*Jnde 
m oyseau leqnel ne so tronne point aos 
Indes Orieutto, lee Anglok le nomment 

3 0 


tnrkl-koci qni signifie ooq de Tnrqnie. qnoy 
qn’il n'y ait point d’autres en Tuxqnie quo 

ceuxiitieronyaportezd'Burope. locroj 

que cet oyseau nous est venu de I'Anevt* 
que." — Be la Bwdlaye-U-Oouz, ed. 1657, » 
p. 259. 

1750-52. — “Some Germans call the Inr- 
keya Calcutta Kene ; for this reason 1 looked 
about for them here, and to the best of my 
remembrance 1 was told they were foreign.'* 
— Olof Toreen, 199-200. We do not know 
whether the mistake of Oa/ruOa for Calicut 
belongs to the original author or to the 
translator — probably to the proverbial fra- 
ditore. 

TUENEE, TUNNEE, s. An 

English supercargo, Sea-Hind., and 
proI>ably a corruption of aUomey. 
(Roebuck). 

TUBPAUL, s. Sea-Hind. A tar- 
paulin (ibid.), [The word (tdrpdl) has 
now come into common native use.] 

TUSSAH, TUSSEE, s. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of which are 
now commonly exported to England. 
Anglo-Indians generally r^rd the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola (q-v.) ; but it is in fact correct. 
For though it is written by Milburn 
(1813) tushoL, and^fttsse^ (ii. 158, 244X 
we find it in the Ain-t-XAOarf as tasanr, 
and in Dr. Buchanan as tasar (see 
below). The term is supposed to be 
adopted from Skt. tasara, trasara, Hind. 
tcuar, ‘a shuttle’ ; perhajps from the 
form, of the cocoon? The moth whose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified with Antheraea paj^ia, but 
Capt. Hutton has shown tnat there 
are several species known as tasar 
worms. These are found almost 
throughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuilisi 
wholly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpur on the Qan^. [See 
also AUm, Mon, on SHk QloBuof Assara^ 
1899; Yusnf AH. Silk Fabrics of 
N.}V,P,, 19CK).J The first mention df 
tasar in English reports is said to be 
that by Michael Atkinson of Jax^flr, 
as cited below in the Linnasm Trans- 
aetions of 1804 by Dr. Boxbui^h ^ 
Official Report on SerkuUwre in InaisL 
by J. Oeoghsgan, Calcutta, 1672X 
the elaborate article in Watt^ Jmii. 
Did. vi. pt. iii. 96 seqq.\ 

o. 1690.— “Thasar, per pieoe » , • | to 2 
Rapese.**— Aia, i. 94. 
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[1691.— 8e0 tUlfy account Eomphiut, 
quoted by Vra«» foe, ut p. 99.] 

1726.-r***T0BMrB8e ... 11 ells long and 
2e!lebroad. . . v. 178, 

1796.—“. . . I send you herewith for 
Dr. Roxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tntmeh 
silk. • . . There are none of the Palma 
Ohristi species of TuBseh to lie had here. 
... 1 have heard that there is another 
variation of the Tusseh silk-worm m the hills 
near Bauglipoor."— Letter of M. Atkinton^ 
as above, in L/n». Trans., 1801, p. 41 

1802.— “They (the insects) are found in 
such abundance over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces as to have 
affordeti t<i the natives, from time imme- 
morial,^ an abundant supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-colourcd silk, com- 
monly called Tlisseh silk, which is woven 
into a cloth called Tasseh eWA/fS, much 
worn by Bramms and other sects of Hin- 
doos."— Ibid, 31. 

0. 1809. — “The chief use to which the 
tree {Trrminalia e/atn^ or Amn) is however 
applied, is to rear the Taaar Milk."— />»- 
cnanany Eastern India, ii. 157 

[1817.— “A thick cloth, called tusuru, is 
mM6 from the web of the gootee insect 
in the district of Yeerbhoomee." — Wa^d, 
Sindooty 2d ed. i. 85.] 

1876.— “The work of the Tiusnr silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business with them." 
— iSaf. Hei.y 14 Oct., p. 468. 


Tuncoam. n.p. A sea-port of 
Tinncvelly, and long the seat of pearl- 
fishery, in Tamil Tiittukkvdiy [which 
the Madras Gloss, derives from Tani. 
tUttUy ‘ to scatter/ huli, ‘ habitation 
According to Fra Paolino the name is 
Tiitnkodiy ‘a place where nets are 
irashed/ hut he is not to lie trusted. 
Another etyniol<^y alleged is from 
iuruf ‘ a bush.’ Hut see Bp. Oaldivell 
belbw. 

1544.—“ At this -time the King of Cape 
Comorin, who calls himself the Great King 
(see TEAVANCORE), went to war with a 
neighbour of his who was king of the 
beyond the Cape, called Manap4 and 
Tbtaduy, inhabited by the Christiane that 
were made there by Miguel Vaz, Vicar 
General of India at me time,"— Correa, iv. 
466. 

1610.— “And the said Captain and Auditor 
'^■hall go into residence evei^ three years, 
and to him shall pertain all the temponu 
government^ without any intermeddling 
therein of the membereof the ComiMoy 
• • < ikor eball the said members (refigtosos) 
eoiiKpel any of tibe Christians to remain in 
the island unless it k their voluntaty choice 
to do so, and sudh as wish it may live 
at ^ A. dot 

ifsnpR^ 886. 


1644.-~» tlM otMr dirwUtm in «liiab 
residents of Osriiim itsuaUy go for thek 
trading purchases is to Tntoeerlgi* on^the 
fishery Coast (Costa da FeOMIIl^)* W&h; 
gets that name from the peart wtuoh k 
fished there ." — Boeorroy MS. 

[c. 1660.— . . musk and poreebuiit from 
Chinay and pearls from Beharen (Bahreiiih 
and Tatnooiuy. near Ceylon. . . 
ed. Condahify 

16/2.— “The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at TOteoofyn and at Callpat- 
nam. . . . The ^tecerinish and Manaarii^ 
pearls are nut so good as those of Perrin 
nnd Ormtis, because they are not so free 
from water or so white." — Bafducus (Germ* 
od.), 145. 

1673. — “. . . Tuttioaree, a Portugal 
Town in time of Yore."— /Vytr, 49. 

[1682.— “The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Tittioorln Bay, imme- 
diately sent for y* Councoll to consult about 
it."— Jjvary Ft. Si. (Zee. 1st Ser. 
i. 69.] 

1727. — “Tuteeareen has a good sofa 
harbour. . . . Thi*' colony supenutends a 
, Pearl -Fishery . . . which onngs the Dutch 
Company 2O,000L. yearly Tribute." — A. 
HamdUmy i. 334 ; [od. 1744, i. 336]. 

1881.— “The final n in Tutioorin wa» 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochcht into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comonn. Ibe meaning of the name 
TiUtidlMlt IS said to bo ‘the town where 
the wells got tilled up ’ ; from tflttn (properly 
turtta), ‘to fill up a well,* and Jsudty ‘a 
place of habitation, a town.’ This deriva- 
tion, wbethor the true one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate. . . 

— Bp. Cafdmlly Hist, oj Tinneveffy, 75. 


TTGONNA, TTEKANA, s. A 

rdom in the liosement or cellarage, or 
dug in the ground, in wdiich it has in 
some parts of Iiidia been the practice 
to i>ass the hottest part of the day 
during the hottest season of the year. 
Pers. tahddidmy * nether -house,^ 
‘subterraneous apartment.’ [“In the 
centre of the court is an elevated plat- 
form, the roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a tssm zmeony whither 
travellers retire during the gi^t heats 
of the summer” (Mon'er, Jmmey through 
Persioy &c., 81). Another name for 
such a place is sarddM^ {Bariotit An 
NightSy i. 314).] 


1663.—“. . . in these hot ConntrioSi 
entitle an House to the name of Go ‘ 

Fair it is required it shontd bte 
fnmith'd also with good GaUan WH” 

Flaps to stir the Air, for ra[ 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 oK VM wen, 
when the Air of theiw Cellars hsgm be 
hot and stnfilng. . , JBsmIgTwVe 79$ 
(ed. CkMAM/ST]. 
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TUXAZL, TAXSAtTt. 


iiistoo$ tfcut amOttpraied 
mt mfiittMr iHtmd ta taI^ gnat Skat the 
Moor of the houte, which happeuod to hove 
a Ml-Qhilia» and poeeihly was at that 
awnoent under a seam influeiijce, gave way, 
and the Wy, the Vizir, and all his eompan/ 
leu kite the apartment underueatiL*'— iSnr 
Mfita^krinf iit. 19. 

194i^<^^*The heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendons, 105'* to 110° 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
^ lived in underground obambers called tj- 
Broadfoot dates a letter *from 
mv ^ six feet under ground.* "—3fr9. 
Aradtmrw, dh>nfis and Sunshine of a Soldier* s 
14ft. i« 2W. [The same author in her Life 
la CAe iftuton (i. 8S0) writes talkhana.] 

rUZALL, TAE8A.CL, a. The 

Hint. Hind. taktOly from Skt. tankoSala, 
‘ooin-haU.! 

11757 .-“ Our provisions were regularly 
aeni us from the Dutch Tankaal. . . .**— 
Bblwelts Narr, if Attael on CalcHttOy p. 34 ; 
in WlUeUry Early Records^ 248. 

[1811.-<-**The Tlidnali, or suf^rintendent 
of the mint. . . 4 ** — KirkytUrick, Nepaul^ 

aoi.] 

TYPHOON, a. A tornado or 
cydone-wind ; a sudden storm, a *nor- 
WEfter’ (q-v.). Sir John Barrow (see 
AyJtMog. 57) ridicules 'beamed anti- 
quarians ” for fancyinf^hat the Chinese 
took typhjoon from the Egyptian Typhon^ 
the word being, according to him, 
simply the Chinese ^llables, tafuf^i 
* Great Wind.* His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic lan- 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible etymology, to meet the 
requirements of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And as 
there is no evidence that the word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps 
be as fair a suggestion to derive it from 


the English ^tongh ^unf Mr. Giles, 
who seems to think that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymoloOT, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
asmes for the typhocny and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a ‘great 
wina.* The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
IQ jgttiSiese objects, are directly taken 
Chinese language. £. 9 . Afan- 
jMrods, chop, ewdy, itUenoffue;^ 
neM of these are Chinese. And the 
wM'l^ty is that Vasco and his 
Ibllowecs got the tufdo, which o\it 
sailors made into and then into 


iyiphoon. as they gpt tl^'e monf&o wbicb 
our sailors made into monsoofv direct 
from the Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is tiifdn^ whieh is 
used habitually in India for a sndden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an overpowering rain, , . . 
Noah’s flood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek rv^p or rv^tSip. [But Burton 
(Ar. NighUy iii. ?57) alleges that it is 
pure Arabic, and comes tram tlie root 
taufy ‘going round.’] This word rv 0 iAr 
(the etymologists say, from ru 0 <A, ‘I 
raise smoke ’) was applied to a demon- 
giant or Titan, ana either Birectly 
tram the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisadiee *) to . a ‘ w^aterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy ^enomena. 
‘Waterspout’ seems evidently Uie 
meaning of ru^p in the Meteorologiea 
of Aristotle (ylyperai fih rv^ulfp . . . 
K.r \.) iii. 1 ; the passage is exceedingly 
difficult to render clearly) ; and also in 
the quotation which we give from 
Aulus Gellius. The word may have 
come to the Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle. It occurs (al-fUfdn) 
several times in the Koran; thus in 
mroy vii. 134, for a flood or storm, one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and in & zxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. F. Hirth, again (Journ. R, Qeog. 
Soc, i. 260), advocates the quasi-Chinese 
origin of the word. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word Tat (and also with the 
addition of fungy ‘ wind ’) to be really 
applied to a certain cla» of cyclonic 
winds, in a C'hinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book origindly 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinlm 
t’ai as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word Ut or taiy ‘great,’ and is 
expressed by a different character) to 
be a local Formosan term ; and is oi 
opinion that the combination ^aifvMg 
is “ a sound so near that of ^gphoan as 
almost to exclude all other conjectures^ 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in European languages wera 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
storms encountered in tnat part of 'the 
China Sea.” Dr. Hirth also refers to 
F. Mendes Pinto and the pssssgra 
(quoted below) in which he says 
is the Chinese name for snob stoim. 
Dr. Birth’s paper is certainly 
of much more attenticm than dm 
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acomfnl aasertion of Sir John Barrow» 
hut it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typh4>m. 

Observe that the Port tufao dis- 
tinctly represents tufdn and not tau 
fvmg^ and the oldest English form 
^tuffon* does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were first ^plied in the China Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Obseiwe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhonea 
in his Latin below ; also that tufdn is 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in sound and 
meaning to whilst it is habitually 
used for a storm in Hindustani. This 
is shown by the quotations below 
(1810-1836) ; and Platts defines tUfdn 
as *‘a violent storm of wind and'rain, 
a tempest, a typhoon ; a flood, deluge, 
inundation, the universal deluge ” etc. ; 
also ^/dni, ‘^stormy, tempestuous . . . 
boisterous, quarrel^iiue, violent, noisy, 
riotous.” 

Little importance is to be attached 
to Pinto’s linguistic remarks such as 
that quoted, or even to the like dropt 
by Couto. We aptirehend that Pinto 
made exactly the same mistake that 
Sir John Barrow did ; and we need 
not wonder at it, when so many of our 
countrymen in India liave supiiosed 
hackery to be a Hindustani word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense of 
* grove’) to be in native Hindustani 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might he quoted. It is just possible, 
though not we think very probable, 
that some contact with the Formosan 
term mav have influenced the modifica- 
tion of the old English form tuffbn into 
typkoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
of monsoon, aimoom; and it is quite 
possible that the Formosan mariners 
took up their (unexplained) t^ai-fung 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 

On the origiu of the Ar. word the 
late Profp Bobertson-Smith forwarded 
the following note : 

*^Tbe qnastian of the origin of T&fan 
appean to be somewhat taoglM. 

< whirlwind, waterspout,* con- 
neoted^jsrith seems pure Greek ; the 
combliiathm in Boal-^giAoii, Exod. xiv. 2, 
and the nofthm one, in Joel, fl. 

30, snttWited by Hitrig, aimeiirs to bieak 
ds^ Tortheraisiio pm of say SkJptian 
naina for Set oomqpottdiag to lyphon. 


** On the other hand Mho, the delng^ia 
plainly borrowed tom the Minalo, 
for Noah's flood, is both Jewish, Araiudo 
and Syriao, and this form is not borrowed 
from the Greek, bat oomes from a troe 
Semitic root {Of * to overflow.' 

**Bnt again, the tense df vahirhoind is not 
reoognised in olassioal AraUo. Even Dosy 
in hia dictionary of later Arabio cmly cites a 
modern French- Arabio dictionary (fioothor’s) 
for the sense, TmrbUlon, irombe. Bistihil in 
the MohU el Jio^ does not give this sense, 
though tie is pretty full in giving modem as 
well as old words and senses. In Arabio the 
root W means ' to go round,’ and a combina- 
tion or this idea with the sense of sadden 
disaster might conceivably have given the 
new meaning to the word. On the other 
band it seems simpler to regard this sense 
as a late loan from some modem form of 
typko^ or tifime. But in order finally 
to settle the matter one wants examples of 
this sense of fgfgn.” 

[Prof. Skeat {Concise Diet, av.) gives : 

Sometimes claimed as a Chinese word 
I meaning ‘ a great wind ’ . . . but this 
seems to be a late mystification. In 
I old authors the forms are tujffbof% 
tiphon^ &c. — Arab, pi/dn^ a hurricane, 
storm. Gk. better rv0<6t, a 

whirlwind. The close accidental coin- 
cidence of these words in sense and 
form is very remarkable, os Whitney 
notes.”] 

c. A.D. 160.—**. . . dies quidem tandem 
illuxit : sed nichil de periculo, de saevitiave 
remissum, quia turbines etiam crebriores, 
et ooeluiR atrum et fumigantes globi, et 
figurae quaedam nubium metnendae, qoas 
ru^uirat vocabant, impondere, imminere, 
et depressurae navem videbantur."-^ Auf. 
OelUu$t xix. 2. 

1540.— ** Now having . , . continued our 
Navigation within this Bay of Cauchvsrdwna 
. • . upon the day of the nativity of oar 
Lady, being the eight of September^ for the 
fear that we were in of the new Moon, during 
the which there oftentimes happens in this 
Climate such a terrible storm ii wind and 
rain, as it is not possible for diips to with- 
stand it, which by the Chineses is named 
Tnfaa" (c gwU tormento ot Chine ekanUto 
(orig. cap. L) in Ooffant 

p. 60. 

„ ** . . . in the height cd for^ and 

one degrees, there arose eo terrible a South- 
wind, called by ^tbe Chineses TatoB (au 
tfnt/io do Suit 0^ 9 Chine chamOo 
Ibid, (cap. Ixxix.), in Ceffan, p. 07. 

1564.— **NSo ae ouve por pequena maca- 
vilha cessarem os tilfSes na paragem da 
ilha de SAchiSo.”— Letter in l&uea, 0/imtc 
Oengutii, i. 680. 

[o. 1554.—'* . . . suddenly tom tha west 
arose a great stonn known as fll VnMi 
nitarally 'Elephant's flood, ooni& BLS* 
raAOTA, b.].^2Vawdi gf Sidi AH, Jldle, 
ed, FcciMli^y, p, 17.] 
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wttBt aboordt a ahlmia of Ben* 
«da» at whioli time it urns l£e yeeve of 
Tonmi, ooDcenkiiiff whidh Tonftm ye are 
to tadeietead that in^the Eaet Indiea often 
tiiiiei» there are not etormes ae in other 
conntrOTs ; bat erery 10 or 12 yeeree there 
are eacb tempeete and etormee that it is a 
thinffinoredible* . . neither do they know cer- 
tainly what yeere tbw will oome."— jlfaefor 
CSaeior iYedeniXf in ii. 870 [360]. 


1670. — Bat when we approach'd unto it 
(CyiiTOe), a Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew so fiercely upon os, that it wound our 
gmt Sail round about our main Mast. . . . 
lliese Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks l^hon ; and 
calleth it Vertex and VorUx; but as danger- 
ous as they are, as they arise suddenly, so 
qaickly are they laid again also."— Rauwolff'i 
Travdt^ in Ray'i CoHeUion^ ed. 1705, p. 820. 
Here the traveller seems to intimate (though 
we are not certain) that Typhon was then 
applied in the Levant to such winds ; in any 
cose it was exactly the {HflLn of India. 

1602. — ‘‘This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Chincbeo met with a tremendous 
storm such as the natives callTaflLo* a thing 
so ovei^wering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raiM a scud of flame, whilst in the 
space of one turning of the sand-glass the 
unnd shall veer round to every point of the 
compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

**Suoh is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know of its cominff 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to take their nests down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze men’s 
heads, whilst in these days the seas seem 
beaten down as it were, and of a deep blue 
colour. And before the storm breaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a token well-known to all, 
a great object which seamen call the Ox-Eye 
(0?Ac de Boi) all of different colours, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
all who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, 
and calm, so this seems to portend the 
Wrath of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . Ac.— CoKto, V. viii. 12. 

1610.—^* But at the breaking vp, commeth 
alway a eniell Stormo, which they call the 
Tnffon, fearf ull even to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame euery yeare."— 
in PurchoB, i. 423. 

1618.—- porque a terra he salitrosa e 
ventosa, he muy sogeita a tempestades, ora 
menor aquella chamada Ecnephia (Exve^caf), 
ora maior chamada Tiphon (Tu^aw), aquelle 
de oidinario ohamamos Taphfio ou Tor- 
mhato desfeita • . . e corre com tanta 
furia e impeto que desfas os tectos das 
cas^ • aranca arvores, e as veses do mar 
to embarcocSes em terra nos campos 
dorsMo/'^GodtnAe de Brtdia, f. 86v. 


1615.—** And about midnkhtCapk Adams 
went oat in a bark abonf the SmtKMkr 
with many other barks to tow her ioi we 
fearing a tnffhii."— Cbciti*# Duuy, i 50 l 

1624. — **8. TrfiMM maj<^ qu! per 
latitudinem aliquam corripiunti et oorrepta 
sorbent in sursum, raro nunt ; at vortioes, 
sive turbines exiguf et quasi ludiori, fre- 
quenter. 

** 4. Omnes prooellae et tndiOiiM, et tor- 
bines majores, habent manifestum motum 
praecipitii, ant vibrationis deorsum magis 
ouam alii venti."— Bacon, HitL Ventorum, in 
B. Montaffu*t ed. of Works, x. 49. In the 
translation by R. G. (1671) the words are 
rendered the greater tyidio&ee."— iMd. 
xiv. 268. 

1626.—** Fraruis Fernandee writeth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
enoountred with great stormes which they 
call Tnffon^ that blow foure and twentie 
hourea, beginning from the North to the 
East^ and so about the Coropasse." — 
ehat, Pityrimage^ 600. 

1^8.— **TalfooBS are a particular kind 
of violent Storms blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin ... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve horns more or 
leas. . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and fauing flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or leas ; then 
the Wind comes round about to the S. W. and 
it blows and rains as fierce from thence^ as it 
did before, at N.E. and as long,"— Zkuapter, 
ii. 36. 


1712.— *' Non v’h spavento jparagonablle 
a quello de* navigann, quali m mezzo all’ 
oceano assaltati d’ogni intorno da turbini e 
da tifoni." — P. Pmlo Segn^ro, Mann, ddV 
Animat Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Grusca Voc.). 

1721.—" I told them they were all strangers 
to the nature of the MoaMOOU and Tof- 
foons on the coast of India and China." — 
Skelvocke^B Voyage^ 383. 


1727. — . . by the Beginning of Sep* 
Umber t they reacht the Coast of China, where 
meeting with a Tnffoon, or a Nortil East 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Season, they were forced to bear away for 
Johore."— ii. Hamilton^ ii. 89 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 
88 ]. 


1727.- 

** In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling ^^fphoii, whirl'd from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. • • •** 
Thtmaon^ ^msMr. 

1780.— Appended to Dunn's New Diree- 
tory, fithed. is:— 

** pBOOffOSTid of a Taffoon ea tha Cbaif 
China, By Antomio Paacal Pi Roaa, A 
PeriegwH Pwnt q^MACAO/* 


o. 1810 .— (Mr. Martyn) **was wllh ae 
during a most tremendous tOQftuk and no 
one mo has not been in a troplod vegtan 
can, I thinln Imagine what these etonie 
are.*’— Jfrt« AcnMocTt Ailotifljg. Wt 
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most terrific toofluu . . • 
came on tint seemed likelv to tear the 
ye^trees up by the roots/*— /aAii 


„ thanked him» and enquired 
how this toofaa or storm had arisen."— 
J^andurwng Hari, [ed. 1873, i. 60]. 


1836. — A hurricane baa blown erer 
since gunfire ; clouds of dust are borne 
along upon the rushing wind ; not a drop of 
rain ; nothing is to be seen but the whirling 
clouds of the tliffin. The old peepul-tree 
moans, and the wind roars in it as if the 
storm would tear it up by the roots."— 
Ifaaderin^s qfa JHlgnm, ii. 63. 

1840.— Slavers throwing overboard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 

‘‘ *Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon's coming * Ac. 
(Fallacies of Hope),** 

•7. M. W, Turner, in the 
R.A. Catalogue. 


Mr. Ruskin appears to have had no doubt 
as to the etymology of Typhoon, for the 
rain-cloud from this picture is engraved in 
Modem Painters, vol. iv. os The Locks of 
Typhon." See Mr. Hamerton's Life of 
Tamer, pp. 288, 291, 345. 


TYBBi 8. Thmiland Malayfil, 

The common term in S. India for 
curdled milk. It i$ the Skt 
Hind, ddhi of Upper Indiib and pro* 
babl V the name is a corruption of that 
word. 

1626.—** Many reasoned with the lesniti^ 
and some held vaine Discourses of the 
Creation, as that there were seuen seas; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of TaSr (which is Cream beginning to 
aowre). . . .**— PertAot, Pilgrimage, 561. 

1651.— **Tayer, dat is dicke Melch, die 
wie Snen nommen."— ftoyer/as, 138. 

1672.—** Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 
we call Sojune, is a thing very grateful to 
them, for it is very cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, especially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in the 
country."— Bo&foeus, Ztgion, 403. 

1776.—** If a Bramin applies himself to 
commerce, he shall not sell . . . Cao^ire 
and other aromaticka, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil. . . ."—Hashed, 
Code, 41. 

1782.— ** Los uns en furent afliiads pew 
avoir passd lea nuits et dormi en mein air ; 
d’autres pour avoir mangd du riz froid avee 
duTair. — iSt>naem<, i. 201. 


Punch, parodied Turner in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the E.A. 
Catalogue : 


**34.— A Typhoon bursting in a Simoon 
over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow." 


1868.—**. . . pointing as he spoke to a 
dark dirty line which was becoming more 
and more visible in the horizon : 

***^ Jove, yes!’ cried Stanton, * that's 
a^ggpoaon coming up, sure enough.'" — 


1869.— ** The weather was sultry and un- 
settled, and my Jemadar, Ramdeen Te- 
wany . . • opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming taphan or tempest. 
... A darkness that might be felt, and 
that DO lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It was 
a hurricane."— Uwin, A Fly on the 
}Vheel, p. 62. 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
same writer, with that given above from 
Couio respecting the Olko de Bet ; 

1885. — ** The district was subject to 
oydonio storms of incredible violence, for- 
tonately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused mudi destruction. 
These storms were heralded by the appear- 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 
the uaM^ee by the name of 'lady's eyebrows,* 
eo cal1ed^ from tb«r being curved in a 
murrow blaek-arched wisp^ and these most 
Bim^fon^old^the apptcaohol the tornado." 


c. 1784.— “The Saniaasi (Suiiyaeee)v who 
lived near the chauderie (see CHOULTBTk 
took charge of preparing my meals, which 
consisted of rice, vegetables, tay^ (lait 
eailli), and a little mologonier " (eau poivtie — 
see iraLLIGATA7^).~Baq/her, i. 147. 

[1800. — **The boiled milk, that the family 
has not used, is allowed to cool in the same 
vessel ; and a little of the former day’s 
tyre, or curdled milk, is added to promm 
its coagulation. . . BucAonaa, Mysore^ 
a, U.] 

1822. — **He was indeed poor, but he wee 
charitable; so he spread before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghiC^ 
or milk, or tyer.” — The Gooroo Paramartan^ 
£.T. by Babington, p. 80. 


u 


XTJimaTANAH, n.p. Thin ifl the 
Malay name [pearly answering to 
'Land’s End/ from ujung, *pomt or 
promontory/ and tanak ’land 7 of the 
e:itTeme end of the Malay Peninsala 
terminating in what the maps caU Ft. 
Romania. In Godinho de EredWe 
Dedaraeam de MaUuo, the tem ig 
applied to the whole Peninsutiy Imi 
owing to the interohai^^ble use ol % 
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V, Bind of /, i, it appears there through- 
out as ViMtaiia. The uame is often 
applied by the Portuguese writers to 
the Kingdom of Johor, in which the 
Mal^ dynasty of 'Malacca established 
itself when expelled by Alboquerque 
in 1511 ; and it is even applied (as in 
the quotation frpin Barros) to their 
capital 

0 . 1589. — After that the King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
Cads (Casis) of his, called 
upon a festival day when as 
their Ramadan (Bamdam) 

CogaiCt E.T., p. 36. 

1558. — **And that you may understand 
the position of the city of Ujantana, which 
Don Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that Djantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malaoa coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the equator about a degree, 
and from Malaca something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam. ... On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
len^m beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
wcU inland, King Alaudin had established 
a big town. , , Rcirros, IV. xi. 13. 

1654.—*'. . . en Muar, in Ojautana. . . 
^Botelho^ Tornbo^ 105. 


Rctifl inOUtwcM, 

they solemnized 
. . — IHntOf in 


TJMBBELLA, s. This word is of 
course not Iiuliau or AiigloJndian, 
but the thing is very prominent in 
India, and some interest attaches to 
the history of the word and thing in 
Kurope. We shall collect here a few 
quotations bearing upon this. The 
knowledge and use of this serviceable 
iustrument seems to have gone through 
extraordinary eclipses. It is frequent 
as an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander ; 
it occurs in old Indian inscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
aemi-aavage courts of Madsgascar and 
Ashanj^. Yet it was evidently a 
strange needing particular de- 

acriptiony to John MariguoHi (c. 1350), 
Buy Clavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516^ 
Jolm de Bams (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also GBATTA, and gOM- 
BBBEO. 

' e. 8.^0. 325: — M myi&rat 

5n ^dinrprrai *U9(A • • . <cai 


xvi. ' ‘ ^ . r . 

0.11.0. 2. 

**Ips6 tone distenia suia lOttlvraeBla' 

Ipse face in turba, qua venit uhif, 
locum." 

OnVf, Art, AmaJU ii. 209^$g<i 

c. A.n. 5. 

Aiirea |>ellebant rapidos umbtaeilla wloe 
Quae tamen Herculeae suatiiuidrs qia* 
nds." Ihid. FoMti, ii. 311^12. 

O. A.D. 100. 

£n, cui tu viridem umbellam, eoi suodna 
mittas 

Graudia natalis quoties redit. ..." 

JuventU, ix« SCXSl. 

e. 200. — . . . freiiype Si koI xhinfr 
dpyup6iro5a, Kal (rrpw/ivijv, Kal o5pav* 

6gotpov avBiyytv, nai $p6rop dpyvpoOy, Jrai 
iTtxpwrov cKidSiov . . .” — AlhmaeuSt 
Lib. ii. Epit § 81. 

c. 380.— “Ubi si inter aiirata flabella 
laciniis sericia insiderint muscae, val per 
foramen umbracnli pensilia radiolus ims- 
porit solis, queruntur quod non sunt apud 
Cimmerloa nati ." — Amnianus Marcellinwi, 
XXVIH. iv. 

1248.—** Ibi etiam quoddam Bolinum («.' 
Soliolum), sive tentoriolum, quod portatiir 
super caput Imperatoris, fuit praeaentatnm 
eidem, quod totum erat praeparatum earn 
gemmis.’*— /oaa. de Plano Carpinu in iter. 
de K, iv. 759^760. 

c. 1292.— **£t a haute featea porte Hon* 
signor le Dua une corone d'or ... et la on 
i) vait a hautes festea ai vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele de drat A 
or sur son chief • . 

and again : 

**£t apres s'en vet Monsignor li Dus de* 
SOS Tonmle que li dona Monaignor I'Apoa- 
toille ; et cele oalnrele eat d’un draa (a) or, 
que la porto un damomaua entre aes mains, 
que s'en vet totea voiea apres Monaignor H 
Dus."— Venetian Chronfcie of Martino da 
Canale. Archie, Sltor. ItcU,, I. Ser. viii. 214, 
560. 

1298.— **£t tout ceus . . . ont par com* 
mandemont que toutes foia que il chovau* 
Ghent doivent avoir sus le chief un palieque 
que on dit ombrol, que on porte aur une 
lance en aenefiance de grant eekneurlft.’*^ 
Marco Poh^ Text of Panihier^ i. 266-7. 

c. 1832.— (At Couetantinople) *^tlie inha- 
bitants, military men or otnere, {^eat and 
small, winter and aurnmer, cany over thdi;; < 
heads huge unhrellaa (mo 
Bofufo, ii. 440. 

c. 1335.— ** Whenever the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts his horns, they cany )jan 
wabiulla over his head^ Bat when, he 
starts on a march to war, or on a Idhg 
journey, you see einied over hfai head 
Sevan nmbrelliuL two of which are oovemd 
idth jewels of inestiinable valoe.**— SMAd* 
Mfta DimddA, in MoL d JBxu. xffi. 120. 

l404.-r***Aad over her head they hare a 
hhide (eondiin) carried by a man, od a 
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•haft Ilka that of a lanoe; and it was of 
white aUk» Boade tiko the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this shade they carry orer the bead to 
protect them from the sun/'— C/aruo, 
loxxii. 

1541. — ‘^Then^next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandas, each of them carrying an Umbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask.**— 
Pinio, in CogarCi E.T., p. 135. 

In the original this runs : 

'*V&o doze homSs a cavallo, que se 
obamSo poretandas, o5 sombreyros de citim 
eramesiro nas moos a modo de esparavels 
pottot em cetteaa muyto compridas (like tents 
upon very long staves) et outros doze c5 
btndeyras de damasco branco.*' 

[c. Tke Mnsigni of Royalty, . . . 

2. The Chair f or umbrella, is adom^ with 
the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The Sdibdn is of 
an oval form, a yard in length, and its 
handle, like Uiat of the umbrelb, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holcb it, to 
keep off the rays of the sun. It is also 
called 4flibgir.'*—Ain, i. 50.] 

1517.— “An itmbrril, a/cuAion of round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
aad Jrom them our greai onet preeerue them- 
sefeei from the heate of the acorching tunne. 

O. Ombraire, m. Ombrelle, f. 1. Om- 
br^a. L. Vmbella, ah vmbra, tho shadow, 

«i< emm instrumentum quo solem k facie 
arcent IT luven. Or. okMiov, diminut. a 
c’aia, i. vmbrs. T. <$rhubhttt, q. erha- 
thnt, d Bchatten, i. vmbra, et hntr i. 
piUus, d quOf et B. ^chinhocbl. Br. Teg- 
gKief, d teg, i. pulchrum forma, et giddj uro 
riddtOf i. protegere; kaec enim vmbellae 
jfair ." — Mintheu (let s.v.). 

1544. — “Here (at Marseilles) we bought 
umbrellas against the heats." — Evelyn* $ 
Dieoryt 7th Oct. 

1577.— (In this passage the word is applied 
to an awning before a shop. “ The Streets 
are generally narrow . . . the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbiello’s ex- 
tended from side to side to keep the sun's 
violence from their customers.^* — Fryer, 

m 

1581.— “After these comes an Elephant 
with two Priests on his back ; one whereof 
Is the Priest before spoken of, cari^ng the 
painted Stick on his shoulder. . . . The other 
sits behind him, bolding a round thing like 
an Vmbrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or IMn.' — Ceylon ^ 79. 

*1759. — “. . , The Young Gentleman 
beloiiging to the Custom-house that for fear 
of nin borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Ooffea-boose in Comhill of the Mistress, is 
bershy advertised that to be dry from bm 
to foot in tbe hke occasion be shall be wel- 
come to the Maid's pattena"— TAe Female 
Dee, 1% quoted in MoMmCe 
dn/moieBt 1555, p. 4S»» 
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“The tuck'd up semstrew walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil'd um- 
brella'i rides." 

Snift, A City Shoeeef^ 

1715. 

“Good housewives all the winter's rage 
despise, 

Defended by the riding hood's dimise ; 

Or underneath the Umbrella’s oily shade 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“Let Persian dames the Umbrella's ribs 
display 

Tu guard their beauties from the sunny 
ray; 

Or sweating slaves supiK>rt the shady load 

When Eastern monarchs show their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid." C/ay, Trivtd, i. 

1850 . — Advertisement posted at the door of 
one of the Seetione of the British Association 
meeting at Edinburgh. 

“The gentleman, who carried away^ a 

brown silk umbrella from the Section 

yesterday, may have the cover belonging to 
it, which is of no further use to the Owner, 
by applyii^ to the Porter at the Boys I 
Hotel ." — (From Ptreonal Recolleciion,)-^\\, 
is a curious parallel to the advortii^enient 
above from the Female Taller, 

UPAS, s. This word is now, like 
Juggernaut, chiefly used in En^lisli 
as a customary metaphor, and to indi- 
cate some institution that the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word vpas is Javanese 
for poison ; [Mr. Scott writes : “ The 
Malay wore! tjpas, means simply 
*^ison.’ It is Javanese hupaSy 6uii- 
(ianese upas, Balinese kapasy ‘poison.’ 
It commonly refers to vegetable poison, 
because such are more common. In 
the Lainpong language upas means 
‘sickness.”’] It became lamiliar in 
Europe in connection with exaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding tlie 
extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
^ has in the last century been described 
under the name of Antiaru toxieariOg 
from the name given to the TOison by 
the Javanese proper, viz, Afifm, or 
Anchar (the name of the tree all over 
JavaX whilst it is known to the 
Malays and ]^ple of Western Java 
as UpoBf ana in Gdebea and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or 
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[According to Mr. Scott ‘*the Malay 
name for tlie ^poiaon-tree,' or any 
poiaon^tTee, is pahun ilpcM, phhun 
represented in English uy bohon* 
mias. The names of two ^ison-trees, 
the Javanese anehar (Malay also 
anchar) and ihetik^ appear occasion- 
ally in English books. . . The Sun- 
danese name for the poison tree is 
bulo ongko”] It w^as the poison 
commonly used by the natives of 
Celebes and other islands for poison- 
ing tlie small bamboo darts which 
they used (and in some islands still 
use) to shoot from the blow-tube (see 
StJKPlTAN, 8ABBATANE). 

The story of some deadly poison in 
these islands is very old, and we find 
it in the Tra/vels of Friar Odoric, ac- 
companied by the mention of the dis- 
gusting antidote which was believed to 
be efficacious, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told by a variety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieiihof, 
Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and Eaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
especially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection with its use to poison 
the arrows just alluded to, and some 
interesting ]^iticiilars are given on 
the subject by Bontius, from whom 
a quotation is given below, with 
otheis. There is a notice of the I 
poison in De Bry, in Sir T. Herlwt 
(whencesoever he borrowed it), and in 
somewhat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century. In 
March 1666 the subject came befoi'c 
the young Royal Society, and among 
a long list of subjects for inquiry in 
the i£ist occur two questions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

The illustrious Rumphius in his 
Herbarium Amboinense goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, 
but the tree does not grow in Am- 
boyna where he wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state- 
ments, which afterwards lent them- 
selves to the fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak presently. 
Rumphius however procured from 
Macassar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name (Jpo, the Macassar form) and 
assigned a scientific name, Arbor foxi- 
€ar&.* Passing over with simple 

* It mist be kq)t in mliul that though Rnm- 
phlns (Qeocge Bverard Rumpf) died In ISM, hfa 
greet work wu not printed Su neeriy flfty yeen 
eftemiide(17<l> 


mention the notices in the appendu 
to John Bay’s fltri. Pkmtorumi and ia 
Valentijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below)^ we come to the 
curious compound of the loose state- 
ments of former writers magnified, of 
the popular stories current among 
Europeans in the Dutch colonies, ana 
of pure romantic invention, which 
first appeared in 1783, in the London 
Magcmne, The professed author of 
this account was one Foersch, who had 
served as a junior surgeon in the Dutch 
East Indies.* This person describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
about 27 le£^est from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between IS and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (probably for 
Tjukjoe^ %.e, Djokio-Karta), “ the present 
resioeiice of the Sultan of Java.’’ 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tree no human ci'eature, no 
living thing could exist. Condemned 
malefactors were employed to fetch 
the poison ; they were protected by 
special arrangements, yet not more 
than 1 in 10 of them survived the 
adventure. Foersch also describes 
executions by means of the Upas 
poison, which he says he witnessed at 
Sura Karta in Februa^ 1776. 

The w’hole paper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language ; for to 


it is undoubtedly due the « adoption of 
that standing metaphor to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. This effect may, however, have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magonine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
aucestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work not 
only ia the essence of Foersch’s story 
embodied in the verse, but the story 
itself ia quoted at length in the notes. 
It is said that Darwin was warned of 
the worthlessness of the narrative, but 
was unwilling to rob his poem of so 
sensational an episode. 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Foersch except that there was really a 
person of that name in the medical 

• Foovch wu a luigm of Um tktrd elMs at 
Banouang in tha year l)78.^argCekK, la M 
IVdiul as oaoted briow. 

mu df^ea la probably a derie^ It 
U qiriU toconaUUet iritb tbs ctlMf lim 
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«emM m Javft at tha tune indicated. 

In otur articU AHAGOmiA we liave 
adduced some curious particulars of 
analog between the Anaconda^myth 
and uie Upas-myth, and intimated a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
baa to do with tlie spinning of both 
yams. 

The extraordinary eclat produced by 
the Foerschian fables led to the 
appointment of a committee of the 


Batavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, whose report was published 
in 1789. This we ^ve not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
tained in the regular series of the 
Tranaaetiom of that Society ; nor have 
we found a refutation of the fables by 
M, Charles Coquebert referred to by 
Leschenault in the paper which we 
are about to mention. The^ison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschamps, 
naturalist with the expedition of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice by him in the Annaks de 
Voyaaesy vol. i., which goes into little 
detail, but appears to be correct as far 
as it goes, except in the statement that 
the Anchar was confined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough identifica- 
tion of the plant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Leschenault 
de la Tour. This French savant, when 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recommended 
by Jussieu to take up the investigation 
of the Upas. On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Samarang, M. Leschenault 
heard only fables akin to Foerseb’s 
romance, and it was at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de- 
scribe the tree from actual examination. 

The tree from which he took his 
sp^imens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft. at the 
base. A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers had to make cuts 
m the stem in order to mount. After 
Mcending some 25 feet the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he ^ntinued to suffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
lanother man climbed to the top of the 
tree without suffering at aiL On 
another occasion Iieschenault, having i 
had iL tree of 4 feet gteth cut down, 
WalkM amco^ its broken branches 
and had lace and hands besprinklea 
with the gum-resin, yet neither did 
he suffer ; he sdd% however, that he 


Mv&fihfidimmediatelyafter. Lizuida 

and insects were numerous on the 
trunk, and birds perched upon the 
branches. M. Leschenault gives de- 
tails of the preparation of the pofoon 
as practised by the natives, and also 
particulars of its action, on which 
experiment was made in Paris with 
the matei*ial which he brought to 
Europe. He gave it the scientific 
name by which it continues to be 
known, viz. Antiaris toxicaria (K.O. 
Artocarpeae).* 

M. Leschenault also drew the atten- 
tion of Dr. Horsfield, who had been 
engaged in the 1x>tanical exxdoratiou 
of Java some years before the British 
occu|iatioii, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and he published a paper on it in the 
Batavian Tranaaetiom for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Leschenault, 
but is more debiiled and complete, 
with the rebult of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of his own. 
He saw the Antiaria first iu the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyiiwangi. In Blam1>angan (caRterii 
extremity of Java) he visited four or 
five trees ; he afterwards found a very 
tall specimen glowing at Passaruwang, 
on the 1 orders of Malang, and again 
several young trees m the forests of 
Japara, and one near Onfirang. In all 
these case.s, scattered over the length 
of Java, the people knew the tree as 
UTudiar, 

Full articles on the subject are to 
be found (by Mr. J. J! Bennet) iu 
Horsfield’s Phntae Javanicae Bariorea^ 
1838-52, pp. 52 aeqq.y together with a 
figure of a fiow'ering branch pi. xiii. ; 
and in Blume’s Bunyphia Brussels 
1836), pp. 46 and pla. xxii., xxiii. ; 
to both of which works we hirve been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 
gives a drawiim, for the truth of which 
he vouches, of a tall specimen of tlie 
trees. These he describes as 
a/rduaay et a eeteria aegregataaf*^-‘^litaty 

« I.MchAiwttIt Also glvw the deiortpU^ of an- 
other oud BtlU more powerful poiaoii. need in o 
etmilar way to that of the .dnfloWa vfa. the Nenff, 
eaUed loiiiettmes Vpaa the plant pmdncliig 
which la a Sf ryuhnor, and a ereemr. TmaatL m 
we have said, the name Vpaa ia geneiio, ana la 
appUed to this, It la not^ Ufmi oTxiigUah 
metaphor, and we are not conenmed Wm it 
here, BotAi Idada are prodpeed and jwtfitted in 

theTfenla 
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and on occonnt oi their gmt 

lo^vity, (DiMBiblT on account of their 
being qMum by the axe ?), but not for 
any such reason as the- fables allege, 
lliere is no lack of adjoining vegetation ; 
the spreading branches are clothed 


abundantly %vith parasitical plants, 
and numerous birds and squirrels 
frequent them. The stem throws out 
SvinjB* or buttresses (see Horsheld in 
the B<U. Tram,., and Biume’s PL) like 
many of the forest trees of Further 
India. Blume refers, in connection 
with the origin of the prevalent fables, 
to the real existence of exhalations of 
carbonic acid gas in the volcanic tracts 
of Jav^ dangerous to animal life and 
producing sterility around, alluding 
particularly to a paper by M. Loudoun 
(a Dutch official of Scotch descent), in 
the Edinburgh New Phil, Jourfial for 
1832, p. 102, containing a formidable 
description of the Ouwo Upas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas provinces. 
We may observe, however, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exiiggerations of 
Mr. Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr. Junghuhn, tlie author 
of “Jaw.” And if the Foersch legend 
be compared with some of the par- 
ticulars alleged by several of the older 
writers, Camell (in Bav), Valeutijn, 
Spielraan, Kaeiupfer, and Ruiupbius, 
it will be seen that the hasit for a 
great part of that putida commeniiatio, 
as Blame calls it, is to be found in them. 

George Colman the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian Upas-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called tlie Law of Jam, 
first acted at Covent Garden May 11, 
1822. W e give some quotations below.* 

Lindley, in his Vegetable Kingdom^ 
in a short notice of Antiarie toxicariay 
aays that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
fibm the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Nessns. My friend 
Oen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark to me, adds : “Do you re- 
member in our High School days (at 
ISdinbttrgh) a grand Diorama called 
ne Vpas Tkee? It showed a laige 
wild mky, with a single tree in the 


* I lamembarirhMi a boy mdtog the whole of 
’ Xiomehli ftory In a fhieliiating booh, caUed 

W 0 od*$ JToOftafi^. whihh 1 hare not seen fat half 
# eenhoy, and erlitoh, 1 shonld tnopoee Stoa my 
reeoUeeSsa, ilTM mwe ieiual^^ 


middle flfid illoatMted th« nf<Qr of 

approach on the windward ride, and 
tne desolation it dealt on Uie other/ 
[For some details as to the uae of 
the Upas poison, and an analyrie of 
the Arrow-poisons of Borneo bj Dr. 
L. Lewin (from Virchonfs Arehw^ fur 
Pathol, Anai, 1894, pp. 317-25) see lm0 
Rothj Natives of ^rawak^ ii. 188 sMf 
and for siij^erstitions connected wiin 
these poisons, Skeat, Malay Magie^ 428.] 


c. 1330.— “En queste isole sono molts 
cose maravigliose e stcane. Onde alcuni 
arbori li sono . . . oho fanno valeno 
pessimo . . . QdoIH uomini sono quasi 
tutti oorsali, e qiiando vanno a battaglia 
portano ciaicuno uno canna in mano, di 
tunghezza d'an braccio e nongono in capo 
do la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato m 
quel veleno, e soSano nella canna e Tago vola 
e percuotelo dovo vogliono, e'ncontinente 
quolli ch’h poroosso muore. Ma egli hanno 
la tina piene di 'stereo d’uomo e ttn% is- 
codella di Hterco guarisce I’uoino da qu^te 
cotali pontiire ." — Siarui di Prate Oaartgo^ 
from Palatina MS., in Catkayf dv., App., 
p. xUx. 

c. 1630.— “And (in Makasser) which ia 
no losae infemalL the men use lon g <»ne a 
or truncks (cald Sempitans— see SuVPX'^ 
TAM), out of which thev can (and use it) 
blow a little pricking quill, which if it draw 
the lest drop of blood from any part of the 
body, it makes him (though the strongest 
man living) die immediately ; some venoms 
operate in an houre, others in a moment, 
tne veynos and body (by the virulence of 
the poyson) corrupting and rotting presently, 

I to any man's terrour and am^ement, and 
i feare to live where such alniminations pre- 
dominato.’* — Sir T, Herherty ed. 1638, p, 829« 


c. 1631.—** I will now conclude ; buti first 
must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island ol 
Celebes to envenom those little arrowe 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadlv that it causes dealb more 
rapidly than a dagger. For one woundad 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch briim- 
ing blood, or a prick in the heal, immedi- 
ately b^ns to nod like a drunken mait, 
and falls dead to the giound. And within 
imif an hour of death l£k putrescent pabon 
so oorrupts the flesh that it can be pfucked 
from the bones like so mneh mveiff. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a nkn 
(«.y.) be scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which U 
poisoned, and the still warn blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merriy toneW 
by one of these poisoned little imii^ 
swift as wind the pekilent influence aaeeAds 
to the wound, ana with the same awtttaese 
and other ^ecta snatehea the man mm 

*"«SeseMe*S idle tries, b^^ eiKperl* 
enee of eye-witnesaes, imt only 
Qountr^n, bat among Danes end Meglhh- 
mefL^Wdn Amifi, lib, v. oa|v mpdit 
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1646.— *^Iii waohst ein Bauln an! Mae* 
eeuMT, elner CUst anf der Insul CeMet, dar 
lit traOIdh daas wann einer nur 

an einem Qlied damit verleteet wird, und 
man aolohes nit alabald wegBohlS^ der 
Gift gescdiwind zum Hertzen eilet^ und den 
Ganns maohet" (then the antidote as be- 
fore is mentioned). . . • *^Mit solohem 
Gift sohmieren die Bandaneua Ihre lange 
Pfeil» die Sie yon grossen Btigen, einer 
MannslSng hoch, hurtig sohiessen ; in Banda 
aber tiihten Ihre Weiner grossen ^haden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die Bttume 
setst^ und kleine Fischgeiiiht damit 
sohmierten, und durch ein gehdhlert Rbhr- 
lein, yon einem Baum, auf unser Volck 
achosaen, mit groaaen maohtigen Schaden.'* 
— (SSoor, OU*Indwnieehe Funtzeken^Jahrige 
Krieg%*lH«nate . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667 . — Enquiries far Suratt, and other 
parts 0 ^ the EaU Indies^ 

**19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar-potsotif is human 
erduftf taken inwardly t And what sub- 
stanoe that poison is made otV^—PhiL 
Trans, vol. ii. Anno 1667 (Proceedings for 
March 11. 1666, t.a N.S. 1667), d. 417. 

1682.— ** The especial weapons of the 
Makaasar aoldiera, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 
pointed ildi-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

** The points of these arrows, long before 
they are to be used, ore dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

**Tbis poison is a sap that drips from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like resin, from pine-trees. 

**The tree grows on the Island Makasser. 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses (see BUG18), round about 
Makassar. It is about the height of the 
doye-tree. and has leaves very similar. 

**The xresh sap of this tree is a very 
deadly poison; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

**The arrowlets prepared with this poison 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from cextain blow-pipes 
luit zekere spatten gsspaJt ) ; just as here, in 
the country, people snoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

**Tbey can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

**They say the Makassers themselves 
know no remedy against this poison . . • 
for the poison presses swiftly into the bl(^ 
mid vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
They hold (however) that the 
s urest remedy for this poison is . . (and 
•0 on, repeating the antidote already men- 
tSoHM).— «/baa ^ieuhqf*e Zu en Loom iCr<fS, 
Ao., pm 217-218. 

e. ** Ar6or fotkarkL 

hare never yet met with anv poison 
mote boitihle and hatefni, produced by any 
vegeUVfi^tfrewth, than that which is derived 
ftom tide fictement tree. 


Moreover beneath thie tree, and in ita 
whole circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub^ or herbage 
will grow ; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened,* and burnt as it were • . . and 
the atmosphere about it is so pollated and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
its branches become giddy and fall dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched by 
its emauations, insomuch that every animal 
shuns it and keera away from it, and even 
the birds eschew flying by it. 

*'No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and bead 
wrapped round with linen ... for Death - 
seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree. . . (He then 
tells of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fieiy eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tre^. * * * 

*‘The Malays call it Cfayn Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is 
called Ipo. 

* « * * • 

** It grows in desert places, and amid bare 
hills, and is easily discerned from afar, there 
being no other tree near it.” 

***** 

— Rumphtt, Httharium Amboinense^ ii. 263* 
26 S. 

1685.— ** I cannot omit to set forth hero 
an account of the poisoned missileji of tho 
Kingdom of Macassar^ which the natives of 
that kingdom have us^ against our soldiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It is ex- 
tracted from the Journal of the illustrioua 
and gallant admiral. H. Cornelius Bpielman. 

. . . The natives of the kingdom in question 
possm a singular art of shooting arrows bv 
blowing through canes, and wounding with 
these, insomuch that if the skin m but 
sligbtlv scratched the wounded die m a 
tinkling.” 

(Iben the old story of the only antidote).. 

qjie account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 

***** 

** There are but few among the Macassars 
and Bugis who pemess the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, so as to 
distinguish between what is woithleas and 
what is highest quality. . . • From the 

S rincea (or Rajas) I have understood that 
tie soil in which the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the poison is propwly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a braise or 
out made in the bark of those trees, ooeinw 
out as sap does from plants that affora 
milky juices. , . . When the liquid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree» no one 
should carelessly approach it so aa to let 
the liquid touen bis hands, for by such 
contact all the jointa become stIffenM and 
contracted. For this reason the oolleoiore 
. make use of long bamboosi anned with 
•harp iron jj^nts. With these they stab 
i the tree mim great force, and so get the 
aap to flow into the oanM, In which it 
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medilv hardens.*'— Dn. Com. Spidman . • . 
ae Tent deletario Venmo ifrfectii in Macas- 
sar, et altii lUgnit Intniae Celebes ; tx 
IHcario extracta. ffuie praemittUHr brevis 
siarratio it hat nuUeria l)n, Andreae Cleyeri. 
In Misedlanta Curiosa, sive Ephemtriaum. 
« • • Aeaiemat NaJturat Cariosorum^ Dec. 
II. Annus Tertiua. Anni MDCLZZXtv,, 
Nnrimbergae (1685), pp. 1*27 seqq. 

1704.—** Ipo sen Hypo arbor eat mediocria, 
folio panro, et obscure virenti, quae tarn 
nalicTM et nocivae (^ualitatis, ut omne 
TiTons umbiA bu 4 intenmat, unde narrant 
in drcuitu, et umbrae distinctu, plurima 
ossiam mortuonim hominum unimalium- 
que rideri. Circumvicinos etiam plantas 
eneoat, et aves insidentea intorficero ferunt, 


non implicatur • • .?*— Amotss. 
ExoL, 

1726.— ** But among all sorts of treesi 
that occur here, or hereabouts, I know of 
none more pernicious than the sap of 
the Macassar Poison tree * * * They say 
that there are only a few trees of tms 
kin^ occuring in the district of TwratU 
on Celebes, and that none are employed 
except, at a certain time of the year when it 
is procurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to approach the trees and bring away 
the poison. . . . The poison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it drips slowly from the bark of the 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
purjiose must first have their hands, heads, 
and all exitosod mrts, well wound round 


si Nucis Vomicae 7ya#Mr, plantum non and all 6xi»osod ^wirts, well wound round 
invenerint, qua reperta vita quidem do with cloths. , . iii. 218. 

nontur et servaatur, wd defluvium Mti- i7M,_.>The follovring descripUon ot the 


nantur et servantur, sed defluvium pati- I 
antur plumarum. . . . H]rpo lac Indi 
Camiutones et Samhalesy Hispanis infenMs- 
simi, long^s, excipiunt arundineis perticis, 
sagittis intoxicandis descrvitunim irreme- 
dialnle venenum, omnibus aliis alexiphar- 
maois superius, praetorqnam stercore 
humano propinato. An Argensolae arbor 
coffUMO, quam Insulat Celebes ferunt, cujus 
umbra occidentalis mortifera, orientalis 
antidotum? . . — De Qnihasdam Arhorihm 

Ventnaiisy' in Jfferharuni aHarvLinqut fUir- 
pjium in Jnntla •Lvaont ... a Revdo Patre 
Oemrgio Camello, Syllabus ad Joannem 
Raium transtnissus. In Appendix, p. 87, of 
Joan. Itaii Hist. PlatUarum. Vol. III. 
(London 1704). 

* 1712.— “Maxima autem celebritas radi- 
culae enata est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 
adversus toxicum Macassariense praestat, 
exitiale illud, et vix alio remedio vincibile. 
Est venenum hoc succus lacteus et piOguis, 
qui ooUegitiir ex recens sauciata arbore 
quadam, indigenes Ipu, Malajis Javanisoue 
uph dic^ in abditis locis sylvanim Insulae 
Cdobes . . . crescents . . . cujus genuinum 
et in BoU Macassarih germinantis succum, 


Bohon Upas, or Poison Thkb, which grows 
in the Island of .lava, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has been 
procured for the Eundon Magazxnt^ from Mr. 
Hey dinger, who was employed to translate 
it from the original Dutch, by the author, 
Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at 
present abroad, in the capacity of surgeon 
on board an English vessel. . . . 

* * « « 
***In the year 1774, I was stationed at 
Batsvia, as a suigoon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. Duri^ my 


^o uaraeiio, i^yfiaous m Joannem Company. During my 

Aium ^nsmwus. In Appendix, p. 67, of residence there 1 received several di^rent 
oaa. Ban Hut. I taxUarum. Vol. III. accounts of the BoAtm-Upas, and the violent 
umdon 1704). ^ ^ effects of its poison. They all then seemed 

1712, — “Maxima autem celebritas radi- incredible to me, but raised ray curiosity in 
ulae enata est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam so high n degree, that I resolved to inves- 
dyersus toxicum Macassariense prawtat, tigate this subject thoroughly. ... I had 
xitiale illud, et vix alio remedio vincibile. procured a recommendation from an old 
ist venenum hoc succus lacteus et pihguis, Malayan priest to another priest, who lives 
[ui ooUep^itiir ex recens sauciata arbore on the nearest habitable spot to the tree, 
luadam, indigenes Ipu, Malajis Javanisoue which is about fijfteen or sixteen miles 
ink dictA in abditis locis sylvanim Insulae distant. The letter oroved of drreat service 


distant. The letter proved of great service 
to me on my undertaking, as &at priest is 
employed by the Emperor to reside there, 


qui ooUigeresuscipiunt, praesentissimis vitae in order to prepare for eternity the souls of 


]^rioulis se exponent necesse est. Nam ad 
quaerendam arborem loca dumis beluisque 
infesta penetronda sunt, inventa vero, nisi 


those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
tenced to approach the tree, and to procure 
the poison. . . . Malefactors, who, for their 


eminus vulneretur, et ab e4 parte, a qua j crimes, are sentenced to die, are the o^y 


ventuA edspirat, vel auia incumbit, aggres- 
sores emmpento halitu subito suffocabit. 
Quam aortem etiam experiri dicuntur vo- 
luerea, arborem recens vulneratam trans- 
volantes. Collectio exitiosi liqnoris, morti 
ob patrata maleficia damnatis oommittitur, 


persons to fetch the poison ; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their Uvea. 
. . . They are then provided with a sitvar 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put the poisonous gum, and are prupttrly 
instructea how to proceed, while they are 


eo pacto, ut poena reroittatur, si liauorom upon their dangerous expMition. Among 
reportaverint , . . Sylvara ingrediuntur other particulan, they are always told to 
longh inatruoil arondine . . . quam altera attend to the diroction of the winds; Ui 


extremitate ... ex asse acuunt, ut ad 
periundendam arboris oorticem valeat. . . , 
Quam longe possunt, ab arbore constituti, 


they are to go towards the tree before tibus 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
alwa;^ blown from them. . , . l%ay ere 


arundinls aciem arbori valide intnidunt, et afterwards sent to the house of tilie ckl 
liquoriA ex vulnere effluentis, tantum exci- priest, to which place they are ootomoidy 
plunt» quantum arundiniscavo ad proximum attended by their friends and relatioiii* 
usque mtemodium capi potmt. . . . Re- Here they generally remaiu tome diaya, in 
duces, supplicio et omra discrimme defunoti, expectation of a favourable breeee. Doting 
boo vitae euae Xvrpov Regi offenint Ita that time the eocleaiasth) prepatee them m 
nananuit mihi populares Celebani, hodie their future fate admoiil- 


Haoassari dicti. Quis autem veri quioqoam 


When the 


their departwe 


ex Aaietiooram ore rsf erat, quod figmentia | arrives the priest putt them, on 4 
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teatlMT cap ivith two glaaaes before tbeir 
eyes, wbioii oomes down as far as their 
breast, and also provides them with a pair 
of Isamr gloves. . . . 

worthy old ecolesiastio has assured 
me, that during his residence there, for 
opwaiti; of thirty years, he had dismissed 
ahoye seyen hundred criminals in the 
manner which 1 have described ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” . . . 
ko. &e.^LoMlon Magoxihf. Dec. 1783, pp. 
512-617. 

T he p aper concludes : 

shall be happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of Mr. Foersoh to the 
punUc through the London Magazine.] ” 

1789.— 

** No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering pkntain shades the midday 
vales, 

« « * « « 

No step retreating, on the sand impress’d, 

Invites the visit of a second guest ; 

« * * * « 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Fell Upas sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 

Lot from one root, the envenom’d soil 
below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow 
. . etc. 

Darwin. Lovea of the,PlanU: in The 
Rofanie Uarden, Pt. II. 

1808. — **jyotice sur It Pohon UpM oa 
Arbrt d Poison ; Extraii d\n Voyugt inSdit 
doM Viniiriettr de V/le de Java^ par L. A. 
Desohamps, D.M.P., i*vn dea compagnma du 



de Java que la nature a cachd le poh-un 
Tarbre le plus dangereux du r^gne 
y^tal, pour le pcnson mortel q^u’il renferme, 
et plus eelhbre encore par les fables dont on 
l*a rendu le sujet. . . .” — Annalta dea 
yopag^at i. 89. 


1810. — **Le poison fomeux dont se servent 
les Indians de TArchipel dea Moluquea, et 
dee iles de la Sonde, conuu sous lo nom 
d’fpoetapas, a interessd plus que tous les 
autres la curiositd dea Europ^ns, parce 
que les relations qu'on en a donnd out M 
eiagMdB et aooompagndes de oe mer- 
▼eiiumz dont les peoples de I’lnde aiment 
h omer leqrs narrations. . . .''^LeachenauU 
de la Tour, in Mdmoire sur le Strychnos 
ItCute et PAntiaris toxicaria, plantea vent- 
meum de Vlfe de Java. ... In AnwUea dn 
Maaeuna d'HUUdre Nedwtdle^ Tom. XYIihme, 
p.469. 


1818.— The literary and soientiOc world ! 
hae in few instanoes been more grossly 
imposed upon than in tha account of the 
JmoR Upta. published in Holland about 
the year 17i^. The history and origin of 
Mils foiwery still remains a mystery. 
Foeiaoh, >ho put his name to the publica- 
tioB, oertahily was , « . a saigeon in the 
I>iitisli Bsat India Oompaoy’s setviee about 
the time. • I have .been led to euppoee 
^ his litsiniiT abOita were m mens as 
Ids eontemptvior truth was oonsutanate. 


iterwnr < 

pptvior 


Having hastily nicked ms some vague in- 
formation regarding the iiepus, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were aitu|Sgsd, 
doubtless .bv a dilferent hand, in aim a 
form as by weir plaasibiUty and appeainuw 
of truth, to be generally oMited. , . • Hut 
though the account just mentioned » • • hae 
been demonstrated to be an extravagant 
forgery, the existence of a tree in wa. 
from whose sap a poison is prepared, equal 
in fatality, when thrown into the ciroula* 
tion, to the strongeNt animal poisons hitherto 
known, is a fact.” — Hwefietd^ in HaAiriaa 
Trana. vol. vii. art. x. pp. 2-4. 

1822.— “The Law of Java,” a'^ay . . . 
Seme. Kdrta-S(bu, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of Java. 

« « « « « 

“Act I. So. 2. 

Emperor. The hnram's laws, which cannot 
be repealed, 

Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
death, 

« « « « « 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life^ 
All criminals may claim. 

Farbaya. Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ;— ’tis to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for ma^ a mile. 
Sheds pestilence for where the Upus grows 
It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en those 
brutes 

That haunt the do<«ert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the TOison that the tree exudes, 

In which you dip your arrows for the war, 

He gains a pardon,— and the palsied wretch 
Who soaped the UpUS, has escaped the 
tyrant.” 

I « • * * • 

“Act II. Sc. 4. 

Penyooae, Finely dismal and romantic, 
they say, for many miles round the UpUB ; 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, and 
melancholy. A charming country for 
making Mema and Nota benea / ” 

* • * « • 

“Act III. Sc. 1. 

Pengooae. . . . That’s the Divine, I sup- 
pose, who starts the poor prisoners, for the 
last stage to the Upas tree; an Indiau 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Reverence t There'e 
no people in the parish, but, 1 believe, you 
arc the rector ? 

( IVritiM). “The reverend Mister Onfinga 
U.C.J,— Ae Upas ^rgvman of Java/* 
uemge CSmaa the Fewifier* 

I1844.-*“We landed to the Ramh's bqai 
at the watering place, near the ti)to8 trhe. 

. . . —Here follows an interesting aocuuni 
hy Hr Adams, in which he de^bee how 
*^tiie mate, a Mwerful peieon and of slsoug 
eonstitution, felt so much stupifled es to 
be compelled to withdraw firemi his pomOU 
on the^*’-a^ Sir M. 
efthe Keyqgs HssHWttsg, L IM 
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1863r^**Th« Church of Ireland offer* to 
ns, indeed, a great question, hut eron that 
queption t» but one of a group of queetione. 
Thera ie the Church of Ireland, th^e is the 
land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Irelaiid . . . they are all so mauT 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk 
is the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy. . . . We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
be allowed to exist; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its bead 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land as far as its shadow can extend ; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the dav has come when, os wc hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base. . . — Mr. Gladstone's Spffcfi 
ut JViffon, Oct. 23. In this quotation the 
orator indicates the Upas tree without 
naming it. The name *as supplied by some 
commentators referring to this indication at 
a later date : 

1873. — “It was perfectly certain that a 
man who possessed a great deal of imagina- 
tion might, if he stayed out sutficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
suade himself next morning that ho nad 
seen a groat comet ; and it was equally 
certain that such a man, if he stared long 
enough at a bush, might persuade himself 
that he had seen a branch of the Upas Tree.** 
—Speech of Lord Edmond Fitzmadbice on 
the 2iid reading of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, March 3. 

,, It was to regain office, to satisfy 
the Iri'sh irreconcilables, to secure the 
Pope’s brass band, and not to pursue * the 
glorious Traditions of English Liberalism,* 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upaatree.*'— Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Fort. Hee. Sept. pp. 289-90. 

1876,—“. . . the Upaa-tree superstition.’' 
— Cont^np. Itev. May. 

1880, —“Lord Crichton, M.P. . . . last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present . . . 
what was this conspiracy which, like the 
UpaB-tree di fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it ? . . .'*— In Jomc/t 
iJazitU^ Nov. 11, p. 7. 

1885. — “ The dread Upai dropped its 
fruits. 

“Beneath the ahadv canopy of this tall 
fig no native will, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he pass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from iaj encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense specimen, which had 
long been a nuUumce to the propnetor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
then striking off, to the danuige of the 
.^rubi below, lam brenebes, wnieh none 
olbis servant! ocwUl be induced to remove. 
One day, having been pitolifotked together 


and burned, they were considered disnoied 
of; but next morning the whole or Ide 
labourers awoke, to th^ intense alami> 
afilieted with a painful eruption. . « « It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branches bod been blown 1^ tho 
wind through the village. ..." (Two China- 
men were engaged to out down and remove 
the tree, and aid not suffer; it was ascer- 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with ooco-nut oil.)— 0. Forftes, A NoKm- 
rahtVi WanderingHy 112-113. 

[Mr. Bent {SoulherA AraJinOj 72, 89) tells 
a similar jtory about the collection of frank* 
incense, and suggests that it was based on 
the custom of employing slaves in this Worl^ 
and on an interpretation of the name Hadri- 
maut, said to mean ‘valley of death.*] 

UPPER ROOER, 8. This haopy 
example of the Hobson- Jolison dialect 
occurs in a letter dated 1765, from 
Cd]>t. Jackson at Syrian in Bnnna, 
which is given in Dafryinple’s Oriental 
Repertory i. 192. It is a corruption 
of the Skt. yuva-rdjn^ ‘young King,^ 
the Caesar or Heir- Apparent, a tiUe 
liorrowed from ancient India by most 
of the Indo-Cliinese monarchies and 
which we generally render in Siam as 
the ‘ Secona King.^ 

URZ, URZEE, and vulgarly 
URJEE, 8. ^arz and 

from Ar. *arsy the latter a word having 
an extraordinary variety of uses even 
for Aiabic. A petition or humble 
representation either oral or in writing ; 
the technical term for a request from 
an inferior to a superior ; ‘a sifiiicatlon* 
as one of Sir Walter Scott’s characters 
calls it. A more elaliorate form is 
^arz-ddshtj ‘memorializing.’ This is 
used in a very barbarous form of 
Hobson- Jobsoii below. 

1606.— “Every day I went to the OouHL 
and in every eighteen or twvntie dayea I 
put up An or Petitione, and atill he put mee 
off with good words. . . .**— JioAa Mikkn^ 
haltf in PurcluMf i. (Bk. iii.) 115. 

[1614.— “UntU Mociob Chan’s enadafiH 
or letter came to that purpose it would not 
be granted.'* — F*o*^, Letura^ li. 178. la 
p. I79 “By whom I ened unto the King 
again." 

[1687.— “The axsdast with the Estliiumns 
UUmOty 'humble representation') oonceiii* 
iim your twelve axwcles. . . • — In rule, 
Jlidgea* Diary, Hak* Soo. II, Ixx. 

[1688.— “ Oapt. Haddock desiered 
Amt would write hisatidosl Itt inswer fa 
tire Nabob’s Perwanna (PagWaamV WM, 
n. Ixxxia.] . 

1600.-->“We tbioik ym skoaB fTiidnit} 
the Nabob to wrftt purpoariy m ^ 
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leanui of Charles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Vidue on him/' — Letter from 
Factory at Chuttanntte to Jfr. Ckarltt Byn 
at Baliaaore, d. November 5 (MS. in India 
Offioe). 

178^-- *'Monsr. de Chemant refuses to 
write to Hyder by ai-zoatht (read andaslit), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
same manner as Mons. Duplex did with 
Chanda Sahib; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile of an 
anee or petition ." — India GaxeUe^ June 22. 

c. 1785.—“. . . they (the troops) con- 
stantly applied to our colonel, who for 
presenting on anee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to have received 
six lacks as a reword. . . Chrrarctc/i, 
Life (if Olivet iii. 155. 

1809.— “In the morning ... I was met 
by a minister of the Ihijah of Benares, 
baring an axjee from his master to me. . . ." 
— lA. VafeHti({t i. 104. 

1817. — “The Governor said the Nabob's 
Vakeel in the Anee already quoted, directed 
me to forward to the presence that it was his 
wish, that your Highness would write a letter 
to him."— J/i/fs iSiti, iv. 436. 

U8HBUFEE. SeeASHBAFEE. 

U8PtJK,8. mnd.amtk. ‘Ahand- 
.spike,’ corr. of the English. This was 
tue form in use in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N.W.P. Roebuck gives the Sea 
form as banapeek. 

rnZBEG, n.p. One of the modem 
trines of the Turkish race. “Ur^beg 
is a political not an ethnological de- 
nomination, originating from Uzbeg 
Khan of the Qolden Horde (1312-1340). 
It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibani Khan (16th century) from 
his antagonists, and became Anally the 
name m the ruling Turks in the 
khanates as o^sed to the Sarts, Tajiks, 
and such Tuw as entered those regions 
at a later date. . . (Encycl Brit, 
9th ed. zsiii. 661). OtHera mve the 
deHvaUon from * self,’ hek, ^ ruler,’ 
in the sense of independent. (^uyHer, 
TMutan^ i. 106^ Vambiry^ SketoheB q/ 
aAiia,90iy 

[o. 1880.— “Bui other two empirM of ^e 
- Tutari . . . that which was formerly of 
Gelhay, but now ie which is oaUed 

Gateeris. • « Jbrdanus, 54. 

[1618.— “He • • • intendeth the conqneet 
of Use YMmea a natioa between Samer- 
bhaad and hin^'r*8^ F, i. 118, Hak. 
floe. 

[0^168(1*^“ There are prohaUyno peo|4e 
more hamw-mliidid, icndid or nneieamy, 


than the Uahee Tartan."'— Berner, ed. 
CoMiahle, 120. 

[1727.— “The Uspedm entred the Pro- 
vinces and reed, . . ."—A. MamilUm, 

ed. 1744, i. 108. 

[1900.— “Ui-beg cavalry {'them Eonse- 
train.* as the British soldiers at Rawal Pindi 
called them).**— Bir R, iror&urton, Eighteen 
Years in the KJigbei'f 135.] 


V 


[yAC0A,VAKEA-NEVIS,8. Ar. 

* iiii event, news * : vAki^ah- 
‘a news- writer.'* These among 
the Mogliuls were a sort of registrars 
or remeiiibitiiicers. Later they became 
spie-s who were sent into the provinces 
to supply information to the central 
Qoveruiuent. 

[c. 1590. — “ Itegufations regarding ike 
Waai'ahnawie. Keejang records is an 
excellent thing for a government. . . . His 
Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, ex- 
|)e^nced, and impartial clerks. . . ."—Ain, 

[c. 1662. — “ It is true that the Great 
Mogul sends a Vakea-nevis to the various 
provinces ; that is persons whoso business it 
IS to communicate every event that takes 
place.*’— ed. Oonsiable, 231, 

[1673. — “ . . . Peta Gi Pundit Vocaaovtoc, 
or Publick Intelligencer. . . ." — Fryer ^ 80. 

[1687.— “ Nothing apj^aring in theVaooa 
or any other Letters untill of late conoemiim 
these broils." — In Fii/s, Hedges* Diary ^ It. 
Ixiii.] 

VACCINATION. Vaccine was 
Arst imported into Bombay vi& Bussora 
in 1802. “ Since then,” says R. Drum- 
mond, “the British Qovemmenta in 
Asia have taken great pains to preiBerve 
and diffuse this mild instrument of 
salvation.” TAko see Forhety Or, Mm, 
2nd ii. 374.] 

VAIBHNAVA, adj. Belating to 
Vishnu ; applied to the sectaries who 
eqiecially worship him. In Bengill 
the term is converted into AiMnoA, 

1672.—“. . . also some hold ITtCiOimrlQr 
thesupreme god, and therefore are termed 
WMumwaes.*— AMA mi#. 

[1816.— “Many ohodee Vlthaop 5or tli«4r 
guardian dei^. These* penons are oaHed 
ITo^ Sod edt 
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YAXSBSt, 8. An attoroey; an 
anthorisedTepreseatatira. Atab.tMM 

re. 10a0,-''A Serib^ Vllnel.''-i*<r4^» 
ohm. in Sir T. Herbnt, ed. 1077, p. 310.] 

1082.—“ U Hr. Cbamoek had taken the 
paines to present these 2 Perwannas (Pvr- 
vamia) himself, 'tie probable, with a small 
present, he might have prevailed with Bul- 
cbnnd to have our goods freed. However, 
at this rate any pitif nil Y^el is os good to 
act y Company's Service as himself. 
Jf*Ylges, Diavify Dec. 7 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 54]. 

[1683. — ** ... a copy whereof ^ur V&ckel 
dames Price brought you from Dacca." — In 
KiiZe, ibid, II. XX111.] 

1691.— the 1st, arriv'd a Pat- 
tamar or Cmtvner, from our Fakeel, or 
Mlicitor at Court. . . ." — Ototpfcoi, 415. 

1811. — **Tho Raja has .sent two Vakeels 
or ambassodorH to meet mo here. . . — 

Ld, Minto in India^ 268. 

c. 1847. — ** If w-e go into Court I suppose I 
must employ «i Vehicle." — Letter from an 
European suV>rdinato to one of the present 
writers. 


VABELLAf B. This is a term con- 
atantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to the ])agodas of Iiido-Ohina 
and China. Of its origin we have no 
positive e\'idence. The most prolmble 
etymology is tliat it is the Malav 
hardhid or hrdhldj fin Wilkinson^s 
Diet, birhala’lf ^an idol.^ An idol 
temple is rfimah-hardhldy *a house of 
i<iolsy* but hardhid alone may have 
l>een used elliptically by the Malays 
or misunderst^d by the Portuf^ese. 
We have an analogy in the double 
use of pagoda for temple and idol. 


1655. — ** Their temples are very large 
edifi^'es, richly wrought, which they call 
ValeraSi and which cost a great deal. . . ." 
-^Account of China in a Jesuit’s Letter ap- 
pended to AV. Ahwrn H, of Ethiopia^ tranS' 
lated by Mr. Major in bis Introd, to Mendoza^ 
Hak. Sm. 1. xlviii. 

1569.->^'*Gran qaantiUt se ne consuma 
onoora in quel Regno nelle lor Varelle, che 
aono gli sno' pagodi, de' quail ve n’h gran 
quanuth di grandi e di piodole, e sooo 
aioane montagnuole fatta a maoo, a ginsa 
d*vii pan di Buocaro, a alonne d'esse alte 
quanti 11 campanile di S. Marco di VeneUa 
, , . el oonsnma in queste uite^ Tarelle 
anco grail quaniith di oro di foglia. . . 

Ckf« hdmuiy in ifasissu^ ill. 8Sm ; [in MM, 

11 . 308 .] 

1068*-^*'. . • naalgwBimo ftn la maithia, 
die 01 teoamiim alia Bora giiisto di Megnis, 
oheooddohiama In lorlinguaggioil port^ che 
va in Pego, eimdiscnprimiima baiUMainiatra 
del Huo VII Modob oner r$nM» tutto 
domta, la qofle «l aoopre 4i loatano da* 
ta«odli» ohe vengono d Vto umnk ei nw* 
dm# foa^ fi 8d pMoie in qndr Dfo^ che 

3 P 


lalhriiplenderaall'l&tornok • . /*«**-43^8aMr» 
JMb£,t.9SL* 

1587.— They oonsome in thera VmllAqp 
great quantltle of Gkdde ; for tibat ttuv 
all gilded aloft.*'— in MM. CMj 
>na see quotation from same ander]IAiQ0W> 

1614.— ** So also they have many Vavi3i% 
which are monasteries in which dwell mir 
retigiotOEj and some of these are very 
tuouB, with their roofs and pinnae] 
gild^.**— C om/o, VI. Til. 9. 

More than one prominent geogra^^kad 
feature on the coast-navigation to ubina 
was known by this name. Thus in lin^ 
Bchoten’a description of the route from Ko* 
lacca to Macao, he mentions at the entranoe 
to tlie * Straits of Sincapura,’ a rook having 
the appearance of an obelisk, called thn 
Varelia del China; and agdn, on the 
eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin China, 
we have frequent notice of a point (with a 
river also) called that of the VajdUn. Thne 
in Pinto : 


1540.— “The Friday following we found 
ourselves just against a River called by the 
inhabitants of Country TViuteores, and 
by us (the) Varelia.*' — Ptato (in Coyon), 
p. 48. 

This Varelia of Champa is also mentioned 
by Linschoten : 

1598.—“. . . from this thirds point to 
the Varelia the coast turneth North. • » . 
This Varelia is a high hill reaching into the 
Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a verie 
high stonie rock, like a tower or piller, which 
may be seen far off, therefore it is by the 
MoHiThgalla called Varelia.*'— p. 342. 


VEDAS. The Sacred Books of ih0 
Brahmans, Fisda being ^knowled^' 
Of these books there are nominally 
four, viz. the Rigy Yajury Sdma and 
Aiharva Vedas. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
JDs Tribus Imposloribus, said to have 
been printed in 1698, in which they 
are mentioued.t Possibly this know- 


* Compare this vivid description with a modem 

notice of the same pagoda : 

1855. “This mfrioian tange ... 769 mite 
fhun its origin in the Naga wilds * . . sinks Ih 

the sea hard by Negiaia.lto last bluff Gtowned 

by the golden Pagoda of Modatn, gtemtng tsr 
to seaward, a Bannese Bunlum.**— rek, JfMsa 
to Ava^ 8T3. There is w small view of it ta 
this work. ^ ... 

t 8o wrote A. R 1 cannot And tha both la 
the B. Musenm UbiaiT.— K. [A MbllMmMiteA 
account of this book will be ftni^ in “Xs^wlll 
dee Trois Ivnpoetmre, st prMii naUes jMs* 

tefgtie if MNtenqAmi par PMtsseasm Amtst 
<l.a fiiunetj^ Bsris and Bruasels, 1867. Ate jm 
76er. N. A <?. vill. 449 tea; 9 Sw. ImdA JS* 

palssge about the Vedas Mems to be tteHidtertei » 

^* j8t Sedarii latorum, ut et Fete eh teteteb 

ocum ento M<CT retro ■ecniaofaetiiift efftetetey 
ut do Sinenttbus nil dtem Tu, qiit hi 
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ledge came trough the Ara1)8, Though 
thus we do not trace back any direct 
alluaion to the Vedas in European 
books^ beyond the year 1600 or there- 
about^ there seems good reason to 
b^eve that the Jesuit missionaries 
had infonuatiou on the subject at a 
much earlier date. St Fra]|cis Xavier 
had frequent discussions with Brah- 
mans, and one went so far as to 
communicate to him the mantra “ Om 
SrindrdyamndmahJ* In 1559 a learned 
Brahman at Goa was converted by 
Father Belchior Carneyrb, and baptized 
by the name of Manuel. He afterwards 
(with the Viceroy’s sanction 1) went by 
night and robbed a Brahman on the 
mainland who ^ad collected many 
MSS., and presented the spoil to the 
Fathers, with great satisfaction to 
himself and them Orimit Con- 

quid, i. 151-2). 

It is probable that the infonnalion 
concerning the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was attained even 
in Europe by the end of the 16th 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposed, and gi'eater than what w'e 
find in print M^ould warrant us to as- 
sume. A quotation from San Roman 
below illastrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of Gregory 
XV. dated January 31, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called Haiteres and 
Tandioy which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names Aitareya and Tdi^ya 
(see Norbert, i. 39). Luceiia’s allusion 
below to the “four parts” of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
, Vedas, and his iiiforniation must have 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. In coi\rse of time, 
however, what had been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and even 
Halhed Q776) could write about ^Beids 
of the Shasterl’ (see Code, p. xiii.). 
This shows that though he speaks also 
of the *Four Beids’ (p. xxxi.) he had 
nojprecise knowledge. 

In several of the earlier quotations 
of the word it will be seen that the 
fonn used is Vedam or Veidam, Tliis 
JB the Tamil form. And it became 
l^valent durum the 18th century in 
France from Voltaire’s having con- 

nsgSAth St Quid non miimeulomni tuMreMet 
ad eowlDCMKroa orbit hicolat, it mundum ex 
fleocploiila ovo ooudltRin et progenitoni temm- 
flifo faint oapltl tt rerum prime 

.. fundiOMaitie tut prionhiia Hi. Vedae librie eon- 
" ituwt mat toWito aliqufii Deomm llUiif liaoe 
. Ill, piw i^ituiU&albiam eae^ 


stituted himself the advocate of & 
Sanskrit Poem, called by him VEzout 
Vedam^ and which had its origin in 
S. India. This was in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Purdnay composed 
by some missionary in the 17th 
century (probably by R. de* NobiliV to 
introduce Christian doctrines ; out 
Voltaire supposed it to be really an 
ancient Indian 1>ook. Its real character 
was first explained hy Sonnerat (see 
the Essay by F. W. Ellis, in As, Mee, 
xi.). The first information regarding 
the real Vedas was given l>y Colebrooke 
ill 1805* {As, lies. viii.). Orme and 
some authors of the 18th and early 
part of the 19th century write Bedfiy 
which represents the N. Indian ver- 
nacular lorm Bed, Both forms, Bed 
and Vedaviy are known to Fleury, as 
ive see helow. 

On tlie subject of the Vedas, see 
W^eber^s Hist. * of Indian Lif.y Max 
Mulleins A7iri4nl Saiiskrit Lit,y WhiUiey^s 
Oriental afid Linguistic Studies, vol. i. 
[and MacdonelPs Hid, of Sanskrit Lit.^ 
pp. 29 

c. 1590. — “ The Brahmins, These have 
properly six duties. 1. The study of the 
Beaei.^' — Ayeen, by Oliutnin, ii. 393: fed. 
Jarrett, iii. 115]. 

,, .^“Philologists are constantly en- 
gaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books . . . H£ji Ibrahim of 
Sarhind translated into Persian the AVhjarban 
{i.e, Atkarva^Bdo.) which, according to the 
Hindds is one of the four divine books.’*— 
Ibid, by Blwhtmnn, i. 104-105. 

1600. — “ . . . Consta esta doutrina de 
quatro partes. . . — Awtrwa V, de P, 

Franc, Xavier, 95. 

1602. — “ These books are divided into 
bodies, limbs, and joints ; and their founda- 
tions ore certain books which they call 
VediOB, which are divided into four parts.'^ 
— Couio, V. vi. 3. 

1603. — “Tienen muchos libros, de muoba^ 
costa y escriptura, todos llenos de agueroe y 
superstioiones, y de roil fabulas ridiculas que 
son SUB evangelios. . . . Todo esto es tan 
sin fimdamento, que algunoa libros ban 
llegado a Portugal, que se ban traydo do fat 
India, y ban venido algunos logues qne ae 
convertieron b la Fb.*’ — iSa^i Roman, Mist, de 
ta India OrvmUdy 47. 

1651.— “The Vedam, or the Heathen’s 
book of the Law, hath brought greatEsteera 
unto this Tribe (the Bramines).'*— 8. 

e. 1667.— “They say then that God, whom 
they call Advar, that is to say. Immoveable 
or immutable, hath sent them four Books 
whiob they oall Biths, a word simlfyiiig 
Science, bemuse they pretend that in tneae 
Books hll Seienees are comprehended. The 
^ to. 
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iMd) th« Moobd the third Ee&~ 

M, the fourth itoeia-t|(6d/’— iierHtrr, B.T. 
104 ; [ed. ConHabie^ 325]. 

107^— **Gonimanda primieramente ilVeda 
ohe h tutto il fondamento della loro fede) 
'adoratione de^fli {doll.” — P, Vttiainzo, 313. 

„ **Diefte vier Theile ihres Vedam 
Oder Qesetabuchs werden genant Jicg^a 
Vedajn, Jadvm Vedam, Sama Vedam, und 
Tamteana Vadam. . . .'*—Baidaenft 566. 

1689. — ** 11 resto maintenant h examiner i 
flur quellos prouves \e» Siamois ajoutent foi | 
h leur Bali, les ludicnH h leur Beth ou 
Vedam, les Musulmans k leur Alcoran.*'— 
Pleuryi in Lett, Kd!f, xxv. 65. 

1726. — “Above all it would bo a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should bo maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sans- 
krits tonguo (ds Sanikritse UuU\ riie head 
and mother tongue of moat ea^m languages, 
and once for all to make a translation of the 
Vedam, or Lawbook of the Heathen (which 
is followed not onl^ by the Heathen on this 
Coast, but also, in whole or in iMirt, in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, Surat, and other 
neighbouring Kingdoms), and thereby to 
gpve such preachers further facilities for the 
more powerful conviction of the Heathen 
here and elsewhero, on their own ground, 
and for tho disclosure of many mysteries 
and other motten*, with which we arc now 
unaoquaintcd. . . . This Lawbcjok of the 
Heathen, called tho Vedam, had in the 
very old times 4 parts, though one of these 
is now lost. . . . These parts wereoiamed 
Roggo Vedam, Sadura or Ittoure Vedam, 
Vedam, and Tarawanaot Adderavana 
Vedam." — Vafenti^n, Kmrlijke Bexchryvin^ 
van Ckm'onmidftj in bis Bast Indies^ v. pp. 
72-/3 

1746. — “ Je commen 9 ai 8 h douter si nous 
n'avions point 4t4 trom^s par ceux qui nous 
avoient aonn4 Texplication de ces edr^monies 
qu‘ila nous avoient assurds 5tre trbs-con- 
rormes k leur Vedam, c*est k dire au Livre 
de leur loi." — Norberi^ iii. 132. 

c. 1760. — “ Vedam— s.m. Hist, Suprrst, 
O'est un livre pour qui les Brames ou 
Nations idol&Ues de I’lndostan out la plus 
grande vdndration ... on effet, on assure 
qiie le Vedam est dcrit dans uno Inngue 
beaucoap plus oncionno que le qui 

est la langue savante, connue des bramines. 
Lo mot vedam signide science." — Kncyh- 
ptdi^ ixx. 82. This information was takon 
from a letter by Pbre Calmette, ti.J. (see 
Lett, Edif,\ who anticipated Max Muller’s 
chronologieal system of Vedic literature, in 
1^ statement that some parts of the Vtd^i 
are at least 500 years later than others. 

1765.— “If we compare the great purity 
and chaste manners of the Shastiui (Shaster), 
with the great absurdities and impurities o£ 
the Viadim* we need not hesitate to pro- 
nounoethe latter a oorcuption of the former." 

Z, BplweKf IntereHtn^ Hist, Events, Ac., 
2nd ed. i. 12. This gentleman also talks of 
the Ul^ee and the VIedam in the same 
line without a notion that the word was the 
aame (seetkiVr. Ft. ii. 15, 1767). 


0 . 1 770.— “The Bramin, bursting into tears, , 
promised to pardon tdm on condition that he 
should swear never to tianslate the Bedaa 
or sacred volumes. . . . From the Ganges to 
the Indus the Vedam is universally reeved 
as the book that contains the principles of 
religion."— ifayaaf, tr. 1777, i* 41-42. 

0 . 1774. — *Si crede poi como infallibilo 
che dai quattro suddette Bed, cbe in Mala* 
bar chiamano Vedam, Bramah medesimo he 
retirasse sei ^trah^ ciok seienze ." — IMla 
TmnlM, 102 . 

1777. —“ Tho word V8d, or V8dh, signifies 
Knowledge or Science. The sacred writi^s 
of the Hindoos are so distinguished, of which 
there are four books." — C. IfVfitiar, in his 
Umop&des, 298. 

1778. — “The natives of Bengal derive 
their rel^ion from a Codg called the Shaa- 
ter, which they assert to >)e the genuine 
scripture of Bramah, in preference to the 
Vedam."— ed. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778.- 

“ Kill indischor Brahman, geboron auf der 
Flur, 

Der nichts gelesen als den Weda der 
Natur." 

R 'Ackert, Weixheit der Bramanen, i. 1. 

1782.—“. . . pour les rend re (les Pentra- 
I nons) plus authentiinics, ils ajouterent qu'ils 
I 4toi0ni tir4s du V4dam ; ce que n’dtoit pas 
‘ facile k v^nfier, puisquo depuis trbs long- 
terns les V4dams no sent plus connus.”— 
BounmU, ii. 21. 

1789.— 

“ Then Edmund begg’d his RevVend Master 

T’instruct him in the Holy Shaster. 

No sooner does the Scholar ask, 

Than Ooonishaw. begins tho task, 

W ithout a book he glibly reads 

Four of bis own invented BedeS." 

• JSimpkin the Set'&tid, 145. 

1791.— “Toute verity ... est renform4e 
dans les quatre bethe."— -Sf. Pierre, CkitM- 
mitre Indienne, 

179*1^97.—“. . . or Hindoo Vedae taught.'* 
Pursuits <if Literumre, 6th ed. 369. 

VBDDAS, n.p. An aboriginal— or 
at least a forest— people of Ceylon* 

I Tlie word is said to mean ‘hunters,* 
[Tani. vedu, ‘Imuting’]. 

1675. — “The Weddaa (who c.ill them- 
selves Beddaa) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whoso descent no one ia able 
to tell."— Ryf/c/ van (doeus, in VaUnUju, 
Ceylon., 208. 

1681.— “In this Land are many of tbesw 
wild men they call Vaddaha, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They sfMSak the 
Chinga/ages language. Ihey kill Beer, 
and di 7 the Flesh over the Fire • . . their 
Food being only Flesh. They ore 'wy 
expert with their Bows. . . . They have no 
Towns nor Houa^ only live hy the waterv 
under a Tree,*’— *»<»«•, 61-62. , ^ 

1770.—“ The Bedaa who were exiled ia , 
the northern part of the Island- (Chy)0nl 
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• , • go almost naked, and, upon the whole, 
their manners and government are the same 
with that of the Hi&landers of S^tland." (1) 
•^Ragnal (tr. 17771 1 90. 

VBXiLABD, B. This is a word 
apparently peculiar to the Island of 
wmbay, us^ in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We liave failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience ; hut there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port. valladOf ^a mound or embank* 
ment.’ [It is generally known as 

* Hornby’s Vellard,* after the Governor 
of that name ; but it seems to have 
been built about 1752, some 20 years 
l>efore Hornby*i9 time (see Douglas^ 
Bombay and fV. India^ i. 140).] 

1809.^** At tho foot of the little hill of 
Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across a small arm of the bea, which separates 
Bombay from Salsetto. . . . Tho vellard 
was heg^n A.D. 1797, and finished in 1805, 
at an expense of 60,575 rupees.'*— J/arta 
Orah4m,€ 

vtaLOBa n.p. A town, and for* 
merly a famous fortress in the district 
of N. Arcot, BO m. W, of Madras. It 
often figuies in the wars of the 18th 
century, but is liest known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there m 
1806* The etym. of the name VellUr 
is unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
it as VeluTy *the Town of the Lance’ ; 
and Col. Brauhll as * Vilur, from Vel^ 
a benefit^ benefaction.’ ' [Cox -Stuart 
(dfon. N. Arcot, ii. 417) and the writer 
of the Mndrao Gloss, s^ee in deriving 
it from Tam. vel^ Uhe babool tree, 
Acacia arabica,’ and ar, ^village.’] 

YENDU-MASTEB, s. We know 
this word only from the notifications 
which we quote. It was probably 
taken from tne name of some Portu- 
guese office of the same kind. [In the 
quotation given below from Owen it 
seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
. that his duty was somewhat like that 
of the ehowdxy, as he provided fowls, 
catde, frbit, &c., for the expedition.] 

176(1. From an advertiaemeut in tha 
India OautU d May 17tb it appears to have 
becta an euphemiam for Auedonotr ; [also see 
Butuid, ESiesi^dkl Oaiedia, M ed. p. 109]. 

**]dr. Donald , . • begs leave to 
aoqneliit them tiiat th« Teasdii business will 
in moBS be cartied m by fiobert Donald, 

m 4 m star a& 


1798.--** The Oovemor-Oenerel is pleased 
to notify that BCr. Williamson as the Oom- 
pany's yendu Vaster is to ha^e the super* 
mtondence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency.'*— In SSetoa-iTarr, ii. 99. At 
m. 107, 114, also are notifications of sgles 
>y WilliamBon, Veiidn Maater.** 
[1828.— ** One of the chiefs, a crafty old 
ogue, commonly known by the name of 
l^rd BcNdney' . . , acted as captain of 
the ix>rt, interpreter, Vendue-Master and 
master of the ceremonies. . . .**— Otcea, 
Narrative of Voifogee to explore the Aores qf 
Africa, &c., i. 179.1 

VENETIAN, s. This is sometimes 
in books of the 18th and preceding 

lee under 


century used for Sequins, 

CHICK. 

1642. — At the bottom of the caiwo (? cifa), 
among the ballast, she carried 4 big guns 
(tiros), and others of smaller size, and 60,000 
venetianB in gold, which acre destined for 
Coje ^'afar, in order that with this money 
he should in all speed provide neceseariee 
for tho Boot which was coming." — Correa, 
iv. 250. 

1675. — Fryer gives among coins and 
weights at Goa : 

The Venetian ... 18 Tangoes, 30 Rees.*’ 

-p. 206. 

1762.—“ At thi'^ juncture a gold mohur is 
found to be worth 14 Arcot Kujiees, and a 
Venetian 4 1 Arcot Rujiees."— In Long, p. S2. 

VEBANDA, s. An ^en pillared 
gallery round a house. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintained, 
on grounds equally plausible. Beside«i 
these two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes been 
alleged, which is thus put forwaixl by 
a well-known French scholar ; 

“ Ce mot (v4randa) n'est lui-m6me qu'une 
transcription inexaote du Persan berameda, 
perche, terrasse, baloon." — 0, Befrimfry, in 
JUvue Critique, 1869, 1st Sem. p 64. 

Plausible sts this is, it may be re- 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
bardvwday the literal meani^ of whi<^ 
is * coming forward, projecting,’ may 
he a Persian ‘striving after meaning,’ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrows ? 

Willianis, a^^in, in his Skt Diet 
(1872) gives ^mran^a ... a veranda^ 
a portico. . . Moreover BeaffieB in 
his Compamtwe Onmmar of Mcdcm 
Aryan Languagu^ gives Sansk. heirnda. 
’portico^’ Ben^ bdrdiddf Hind. 
varaif^ adding : ‘^Most of oftr wifie* 
acre Uteraimn (qu. UUApoUwef) {n 
Hindustan now-a«dayi coa«id«r tUa 
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word to be derived from Pere. 
nutdoih^ and write it aocordindy. It 
however, good Sanskrit” 7i. 153). 
Fortunately we have in Bishop Caldwell 
a proof that comparative grammar 
does not preclude good manners. Mr. 
Beames was evidently in entire ig- 
notimce of the facts which render the 
ori^n of the Anglo-Indian word so 
cunonsly ambiguous ; but we shall not 
call him the wise-acre grauiniarian.” 
VarandoL^ with the meaning in question, 
does not, it may 1^ observed, belong to 
the older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modem works.* 

Littr^ also gives as follows (1874) : 
*‘Ettm. Verandah^ mot rappoit^ de 
rinde par les Anglais, est la simple 
d^4n4rescence, dans jes languea 
lucernes de I’lnde, du Sansc. veranda^ 
colonnade, de var^ coiivrir.” 

That the word as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
English from India need not be 
doubted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it 
appears to have existed, quite in- 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Spanish ; and the manner in which it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in India, as quoted 
below, seems almost to preclude the 
possibility of their having learned it 
in that country for the first time ; 
whilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
can leave no doubt on the subject. 
[Prof. Skeat says ; “ If of native Span, 
origin, it may be Span, vara a rod, 
rail. Cf. L. itarus, crooked” {Concise 
Diet. 8,v.).] 

1498.— *'E vto ter comnosoo ondo esta- 
vamos lan^ados, eux huma varanda onde 
cetava hum grande castwall d’arame que 
nos alumeava.”— Aoteiro da Viagem de Vasco 
da ChmOf 2iid ed., 1861, p. 6S^ ie. . 
and canto to join us where we had been put 
in a vaaraada, where there was a great 
eaadlestidi of brass that gave us light. . . 
And Coma, speaking of the same historical 
passage though writing at a later date, 
saye : *^When the CaptainrMajor arrived, he 
was condneterd Ihrougb many courts and 
varaaAM (tauttot pa&a s vanmaas) to a 
dweUbg opporite that in which the king 
was. . . Chmo, by Stanl^^ 198, com- 
pared with ordinal Lendat, 1. i. 98. 

169& — In Pedro de Aloala'a Spanidt- 
AtaWo Vocabulary we have: 

Tatandti 

• TUslsstiei&erkisdeetoA. a 


Interpretbig these Arable wordiL wto tb# 
assistanoe of Frol. Bobertson Sniita], wo ioil 
that /Ar6tec is, aeeoading to Bdsy I* 

480), darho*, itself taken from daraSuHa 
(r/»W^or), stair-niling, ftfoguiurd, bab 
oony, kc.* : whilst cdrpab stands lor seteydl^f 
a variaiit (Ahul IF., p. 785, i.) of the com- 
moner shaHab, lattice, or anything lat- 
ticed,’ such as a window,^* a baloony, « 
balustrade.* 

1540. — **Tbi3 said, we entred with her 
into an outward court, all about invironOd 
with Galleries {cereado a roda de dvas ordens 
de varandaa) as if it bad been a Cloister of 
Eefigious persons, . . — Pinto (orig. cap. 

Ixzxiii.), in Cogan^ 102. 


1 553 (but relating events of 1511). 

. . assentou Alfonso d’All^uerque 
com elles. que primeiro que sabissem em 
terra, irem ao seguinto dna, qnando sgua 
eativesse estofa, des bateis a quoimar idguns 
baileus, quo sSo oomo varandaa sobre o 
mar.‘*;~Barror, II. ri. 3. 

1563.— . \ nevertheless teU me 
what the tree is like. 0. From this varanda 
you can see the trees in mv garden : those 
little ones have beeo'planted two years, and 
in four they give exoellent fruit. . . — 

Game, f. 112. 

1602. — ‘*De maneira, quo quando ja El 
Rey (de Pegu) cbegava, tinha buns for- 
mosos Pacos de muitas camaras, varandaa, 
rotretes, cozinhas, em que se reoolbia com 
suas mulkeres. . • cbelo, Bee. vi. Isv. 
vii., cap. viii. 

1611.— ** Varanda. ho entreodo de los 
oorridores^ por ser oomo vmas, per otro 
nombre vareastes quasi varafus^.”— Cs- 
barruvias, 

1631.— In Haex, Malay-Latin Vocabulary, 
we have as a Malay wora, ** Baraada, Oon- 
tignatio vel Solorium.” 

1644.—** The fort (ot Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fortress, consisting all of 
houses ; that in whidb the captain lives ban 
a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces kmg 
and 7 wide. . . JOoauTv, MS. f. 818. 

1710. — ** There are not wanting in Gsm* 
bhya great buildings with their courts^ 
varandas, end ohambers.” — Be Sbiun, 
Orvade CoMpinst, ii. 152. 

1711. —*' The Building is very andent • • 
and has a paved Court, two laqate Vmndaa 
or Piamas.^’— Xociyer, 20. 

c. 1714.— **Varandm. Obra seoada da 
oorpo do edificio, ouberta o deaoubetta. lia , 
qual se costuma passear, tonuur o so«, a 
fresco, Ac. Pergula?*^jBluteaat s.v. 


1729.— **Baranda- Bhpeele de eerred^ o 
balaustrada que ordinariamente se oAodk 
debante de loa altares o escsldras^ ommidsta ' 
de balaustres de hierro. bronce, npdmm a 
otra materia, de la altura de un madia 
cuorpo, y BU USD es para adomd y lapafed.; 
Algunos esdriven esta voce ebn Imik 
Peribolus, Lorioa daihtata.*'— AEs; 
Mvesa MsmM, fib. 8. cap.^ 16. 
bsse lati^ por la mitad im biSSt 
o biombo que Mn hnpedir la vista asflala^ 
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tennino al conooreo/* Dice, de ia Idng, 
OomL por la R, Acad^ 

1754.^1ves, in describing the Cave of 
Elepbanta, sp^ks twice of ** the voraadft or 
open gallery."— p. 45. 

1766. — ** ... ns soon as it was dark, we 
were aU> without distinction, directea by 
the gttB^ set over us to collect ourselves 
into one bo^, and sit down quietly under 
the arched veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . — HdweWi 

Narr» of thp Bhck noU [p. 3] j [in Wlieder^ 
Early Records^ 229]. 

c. 1760. — . . Small ranges of pillars 
that support a pent-house or shed, forming 
what is called, in the Poftuguoao lingua- 
franca, Verandas." — Qrose^ i. 53. 

1781. — “ On met siir le devant une petite 
galerie appelldo varangne, et formde par le 
toit." — SoMn/!rai, i. 64. There is a French 
nautical term, raranyue, ‘the ribs or floor- 
timbers of a ^ip,' which seems to have led 
this writer astray here. 

1783. — “You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the ’ 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
North. By it you are led first of all into a 
feeraadah ( !) or piazza which extends from 
Fast to West 60 feet." — Acct. of Arti- 
fidal Caveit m the Eeiffhbourhood of Bombay 
(Elepbanta), by Mr. W, HuTuter^ Suxgeon in 
the E. Indies. Tn Archatologvi^ vii. &7. 

,, “The other gate loads to what in 
this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(printed Mraada), which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before you enter the hall." 
— Ldtber (on Oaves of Klcphanta, &c.), from 
Hedor Esq., ibid. viii. 254. 

1796. — “ . . . Before the lowest (storey) 
there is generally a small hall supported by 
pillars cl teka (Teak) w'ood, whi^ is of a 
yellow colour and exceedingly hard. This 
hall is called varanda, and supplies the 
place of a parlour."— iVa Paolino, ElT. 

* 1809. — “ In the same verandah are figures 

of natives of every cast and profession." — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 424. 

1810.— “The viranda keeps off the ioo 
great glare of the sun, and affords a dry 
walk during the rainy season."— Jlfarm 

Orahaithy 21. 

c. 1816. — . . and when Sergeant 

Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she was, she was 
convendng up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rudelwys and girls of the barracks."— ifrs. 
iSbarwoodCg^ p. 47, ed. 1873. 

VEBDUBB* a This word appears 
to have been used in the 18 th century 
for vegetables, adapted from the Port. 

176^'-*>-Aiiica)ig . minor items of revenue 
fr<m duties ig Calq^ta we find : 

RB. ▲. F. 

VVenito. fish pots, firewood 216 10 6." 


[VEBOE, 8. A term used in 3. 
India for rice lands. It is the Port 
Vdrsea^ Farm, Vargem^ which Viejra 
defines as * a plain iiel^. or a piece 
of level ground, that is sowed and 
cultivated.” 

[1749.—“. . . as woU as vargema lands 
a^hortas" (see OABT). — Treaty^ in Logan^ 
MaJlahwi*. iii. 48. 

[1772.— “The estates and verges not yet 
assessed moat be taxed at 10 per cent.^*^ — 
Goot. Order^ ibid. i. 421.] 

VETTYVEB, s. This is the name 
generally used by the French for the 
fragrant grass which we call CUSCUB 
(q.v.). The word is Tamil vettiver^ 
ffroiu vettu^ ‘ digging,’ uer, * root *]. 

1800. — “ Europeans cool their apar tments 
by means of wetted tats (see TATTY) made 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattle waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smoU." 
— Heyne\n Tracts^ p. 11. 

VIDANA, 8. In Ceylon, the title 
of a village head man. The person 
who conveys the orders of Government 
to the people” {Clouqhy s.v. viddn). 
It is apparently from the Skt. mdana^ 

. tW act of speaking . . . the 
mouth, face, countenance . . . the front, 
point,” &c. In Javanese vxidana (or 
wadono, in Jav. prommeiation) is the 
face, front, van ; a chief of high rank: 
a Javanese title ” {(Jrawftird, s.v.). The 
Javanese title is, we imagine, now only 
traditional ; the Ceylonese one has 
fillowed the usual downward track of 
high litlcs ; we can hardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit origin of both (see 
AtJienmum, April 1, 1882, p. 413, and 
May 13, ilrid. p. 602), The derivation 
given by Alwis is probably not in- 
consistent with this. 

1681.— “The Dissauvas (see 0I88AVB) 
by these Courli vidani their offioers do 
oppress and ^ueez the pecmle, by laying 
Mulcts i^n them. ... In Fine this omeer 
is the Dissauva’s chief Substitute, who 
orders and manages all affairs incumbent 
upon his master." — Knox, 51. 

1726.— “ Vldaaes, the overseers of ^ 
loges, who are charged to see that no in- 
habitant suffers any injury, and that the 
Land is sown betimes. . . 

(Oeyton), Names Officers, Ac., II, 

1756.— “ Under each (chief) were plseed 
different subordinate headmen, called 
VUkkEarAroitchMs and Vidfiiui. The last is 
derived from the word [viddm), 'oominaiid- 
ing,' or * ordering,’ and means, as; dough 
(p. 647} defines 1%, the person who oonv^s 
die orders of the Oovemiueniio the People,*' 
— y. de Alwis, in Oeifloa foumulf B, P. SSTir 
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VIHARA, WIHASB. 

VXHARiL WIHABE, &c., a In I 
Ceylon a BuddliiBt temple. Skt.i;i^rtf, 
a Buddhist convent^ originally the 
hall where the monks met, and thence 
extended to the buildings generally of 
such an institution, and to the shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
muister has come from Dvona^terium, 
Though there are now no Buddhist 
vihilraa in India Proper, the former 
wide diffusion of such 'establishments 
has left its trace in the names of many 
noted places : e.g, Bihdr^ and the OTeat 
pi'ovince which Ukes its name ; Kuch 
jBeMr; the Vihdr water -works at 
Bombay ; and most probably the City 
of Bokhdrd itself. [Numerous ruins of 
such buildings have been unearthed in 
N. India, as, for instance, that at 
Sarnath near Benares, of which an 
account is given by Gen. Cunningham 
{Arch, Rep, i. 12i). An early use of 
the word (probably in the sense of a 
monastery) is found in. tlie Mathura 
Jain inscription of the 2nd century, 
A.D. in the reign of Hiivishka (ibid, 
iii. 33).] 

1681. — “The first and ‘•highest order of 
priests are the Tirinanr^f^* who are the 
priests of the Budtlou (lod. Their temples 
are styled Vehan. . . . Those . . . only live 
in the Vlhar, and enjoy great Revenues.”— 
Kaur^ Ceglorif 74. 

[1821. — “The Malwatto and Asgirie wl- 
hares . . . are the two heads of the 
Boodhaical establishment in Ceylon.” — 
Ikinfy An Account of the InteHor of Ceylony 

mi 

1877.— “Twice a month, when the rules 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime ; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid upon 
him, to sweep the court- yard of the wihftra, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
— Rhya DatldSy Buddhim, 169. 

VISS, 8. A weight used in S, India 
and in Burma; Tam. rwat, ‘division,’ 
Skt. vihitQy ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it was i of a Madras maund, and -31b. 
2oz. avoirdupois. The old scale ran, 
If) pagoda weights =* 1 polUam, 40 
pollamsssil visa, 8 vi8B»l maimd (of 
251hs.), 20 maunda ^ 1 candy. In 
Burma the viM»100 tikalg^ZWys, 5 
Tiss is used in Burma by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call the weight peik- 
tha^ probably a corruption of lAsai, 


*(Th« first nut of this word Is lAsro; Skt. 
4 thavira, Hardy (Jf, Mbwuhim, p. 11) says the 
snperlor priests wen caUed MnmadiMN, from 
IW SUro, “an tider.” 


1654.-‘^The baar (see BABAB) Peguu 
contains 120 bi^; each weighs 40 
oanoes ; the oemtains 100. ttali ; the 
tioal weighs S| oiiaraa,"-^A, ATtcaet^ 38. 

1568.— “This Gaasa goeth by Weight of 
Byse . . . and commonly a Bysa of ^nsa 
is worth (after our occompt) halle a dneat.” 
— Caeaar FrederiJcCy in HakU ii. 367. 

1626.— “In anno 1622 the Myna was 
shut up . . . the coinniing of MoguH’s 
Erobassadour to this King's Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Yyaa of the 
fairest diamon^ caused the cessation.” — 
PurchaSy Pilgrirncugey 1003. 

[1727.-“ Viece.” See under TICAL. 

[1807.-“ ITisay.” See under GABCB.] 

1855.— “The King last year purchased 
800,000 visa of load, at 5 tikals (see TICAL) 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tikals,” 
— Kv/e, Miaaion to Amy 256. 

VIZIEB, WVZEER, s. Ar. — & 

vjoxlry *a minister,’ and usually the 
principal minister, under a (Mahom- 
medan) prince. [In the Koran (cap. 
XX. 30) Moses says: “Give a wazir 
of my family, Hariln (Aaron) my 
brother.” In "the Ain we have a dis- 
tinction drawn between the FaJkii, or 
prime minister, and the Vaeir^ or 
minister of finance (ed. Blochmann^ i, 
527).] In India the Nawab of Oudh 
was long knowm as the Nawab WazL.*, 
the founder of the quasi-independent 
dynasty liaving been Sa’adat ’All Khan, 
who became Sulmdar of Oudh, c. 1732, 
and was also Wazir of the Empire, a 
title wdiich became hereditary in his 
family. The title of Naw'ab WazSr 
merged in that of padshahy or King, 

I assumed by Qhazl-ud-din Haidar ia 
1 1820, aud up to his death still borne 
I or claimed by the ex-King Wajid ’All 
I Shah, under surveillance in (jalcutto* 

I As most titles degenerate, IFasdr has 
I in Spain become aignazily ‘ a constable,* 
in Port, alvasily ‘an alderman.’ 

[1612.— “ Jeffer Baaha Visisr and Vioemy 
of the Province.”— Dantwrv, LaUeray i. 178.] 

1614.—“ n primo visir, eopra ogni altio, 
che era allora Noauh baso^, geuero del 
Gran Signore, venne ultimo df tutti, eon 
graudisBuna e ben adoma cavalcata, anfln 
della quale andava ogti solo con m<4ta 
gravita.”— P. della Fme (from Ccmstantl- 
nopie), i, 43* 


w 


rWACUmasa. e. 

»in«, *a idiort iword.' 



WALSJt. 


'ITANDJBBOO. 


OAA 


{lOlSo-^^^Tha Oaptnin Chineia is fallen at 
•qunre with his new wife and hath given 
her bis veeedaidi bidding her oat off her 
Httie hnger.**— '/'WiTy Letlen, ii. 18. 




^*Hi8 waoadadi or little cattan.** 
ii. 20. 


[1898.—** There is also the wakisashiy or 
dirk of about nine and a half inchesy with 
which harikari was committed.'’ — Ckatnbfr- 
Iota, Things Japanes^^ 3rd ed. 377.] 


WALES, s. A horse imported 
from N. South Wales, or Australia iu 
general. 

1866. — “Well, young shaver, have jou 
seen the horses? How is the Waler's'off 
foreleg I "—TWrefyasy Dawk Bungalow, 223. 

1873.—** For sale, a brown Waler gelding," 
Ac . — Madras Mail, June 25. 


WALL 8 . Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. 

^ (a). Ar. wftli. A Mahoinniedan 
title corresponding to Governor ; [** the 
term still in use for the Governor* 
General of a Province as opposed to 
the MuhfifiSj or district-governor. In 
E. Arabia the Wali is the Civil 
Governor as opposed to the Amir or 
Iditary Commandant. Under the 
OaUphate the Wali acted also as 
Prelect of Police (the Indian Favjddr 
-Hme FO0JDAB), who is now called 
Zfibit” {BurUm, At, Nights, i. 238)]. 
It b^me familiar some years ago in 
connection with Kandahar. It stands 
properly for a governor of the highest 
clas^ in the '[^rkish system superior 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people in Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the WdU. 

1298. — ** Whenever he knew of any< 
who had a pretty daughter, certain roffii 
of hie would go to the father and say : *What 
say you? Here is this pretty daughter of 
yours ; nve her in marri^e to the Batlo 
Afdlinath ’ (for they call him the Batlof or, 
as we should say, *the Yiceregent*).* — 
Mw!oPolo,im. 

1498.—** . « . e mandou hum homem one 
se ehitna Bale, o qual he eomo alquaide. — 
MoteirQ do V, da Gwsmi, 64. 

1727««*-** As I was one morning walking in 
the Streets, I met acoidontally the Qovenior 
of the City (Muscat), by them called the 
WAUy/*— A. BsmiUoa, i. 70 ; (ed. 1744, ‘ 

[17(8.-In6eoigia. ** Tall, a viceroy de- 
■oiniWiiiimedlatallylrom the soveieignsof 
themntnrovnrwl^ presides.**— Am- 
iniy,liL2K] 


anyone 
ians 


% kt, miL This is much used in 
some ICahoiiiiiiedait oemntries (i^. 


Egypt and Syria) for a saint, end by 
a transfer for tbe shrine of such a 
saint. [**This would be a separate 
building like our family tomb and 
probably domed. . . . Europeans usu* 
ally call it *a little fPaft* ; or. as they 
write it, ‘IFefy*; the contained for 
the container; the ‘Santon’ for the 
*Santon’s tomb*” {Burton, Ar. Nights, 
i. 97).] See under PEER. 

[c. 1690.— *' The ascetics who are tbeir 
repositaries of learning, they style Wall, 
whose teaching they implicitly follow." — 
A\a, ed. Jarrrtt, ii. 119.] 

1869.— ** Quant au titro de |)ir(see PEER) 

. . . il signiSe propromeiit iftnllurd, mais il 
est pris dans cette circonstauce ^ur designer 
uno dignitd spirituelle ocmivaiente h oelle 
des Oura Hindoos . . . Bcaucoup de ces 

S irs sont h leur roort vdn6r4s comme saints ; 

e Ih le mot pir ost synonyme de Wall, et 
signiSe Baint aussi bien que ce dernier 
mot ." — Oarciit de Tassu, net, Mus, dans 
Vlnde, 23. 

WALLA, s. This is a popular 
abridgment of Oompetition-waillai, 
under which will be found remarks 
on the termination and illustra* 
tions of its use# 

WANDEBOO, 8. In Ceylon a 
large kind of monkey, originally de- 
scrilied under this name by Knox 
{Fresbytes w sinus). The name is, how- 
ever, the generic Singlialese word for 
*a monkey’ (uxindeni, vandura), and 
the same with the Hind, bandar, Skt. 
odiiara. Remarks on the disputed 
identity of Knox’s wanderoo, and the 
different species to which the name 
has been applied, popularly, or by 
naturalists, will be found in Emerson 
Tennent, i. 129-130. 

1681,— **ifonitm . . . Some so large as 
our JSnglidi Spaniel Dogs, of a daricish gray 
colour, and black faces, with areat ^ite 
beards round from ear to ear, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort Just of the same bignen, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both la 
body and face, having great bearde like the 
others . • . both these sorts do but little 
mischief. . . . This sort they call in their 
language Wnadmir.'*— Aftoie, Htg. t/ 

tksJ. ^Oegton, 26. 

[1808.— **the wvJidemr is remarksUs 
for tts great white beard, which stretdhes 
quite mm ear to esr acroes its blaek laes^ 
while the body Is of a daik 
Acc. t/As L tfCkylon, 290.J 
13m-**I saw one of the laitte hahoora, 
eaUed hire Wiadmws, on tEe top of « 
ooco-ndttree, wljMwlievmgatlMnfag wltA 
- • ."—Marfa iSirahm, W. 
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1871.-" ‘‘There are jiut now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One fa a Macaque 
> . « Another is the Waadmo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey ^s mouth* This monkey has been 
credits with having IdUed two niggers 
before he was caught ; he comes from Ma- 
labar.”— JP*. JiwLiand, ill 289. 

WANOHEE^WHANGEE^s. The 

trade name for a slender yellow bainhoo 
with beautifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japiii. We can- 
not give the origin of the term with 
any conviction. The two following 
suggestions may embrace or indicate 
the origin. (1). Humphius mentions 
a kind of ikunboo called by him 
Amtidinarbor ftra^ the native name of 
which is Biilu swailgy (see in vol. iv. 
cap. \ii. ft seqq.y As huluh is Malay 
for bamboo, w e presume that mangx is 
also Malay, but W'e do not know its 
meaning. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Couperie notes ; “ In the 
Kang-hi tze4ien^ 118, 119, the Huang- 
tckiL is described as follows : ‘ A species 
of bamlvK), very hard, with the joints 
close toother ; the skin is as wHite as 
snow ; tile larger kind can be used for 
l>oats^ and the smaller u«5ed for pipe^ 
&c,* See also Wells Williams^ Syllabic 
Diet, of the Chinese Lang. p. 251. 

[On this Professor Oiles writes: 

Whang' clearly stands for ‘yellow/ i 
as in Wkang^oo and like combinations. 
The difficulty is with ecy which should I 
stand for some ivord of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There is such 
a word in ‘ clothes, skin, sheath ' ; and 
‘yellow skin (or sheath) * would form 
just such a combination as the Chinese 
would be likely to employ. The 
suggestion of Terrien de la Couperie 
is not to the purpose.” So Mr* U. M. 
Gardner writes: “The word homing 
has many meanings in Chinese accord- 
ing to the tone in which it is said. 
Hmng-M thig or hwangee-Ung might 
1)6 ‘yellow-corticlcd cane.’ The word 
(3vuh means ‘bamboo,’ and hwang-chvh 
might be ‘yellow or Imperial bamboo.’ 
JFan means a ‘ myriad,' ch'i ‘ utensil’ ; 
msHhi ting might mean a kind of 
cane ^jguod for all kinds of uses.’ 
fPisn-dnA is a particular kind of 
bamboo fifom wmch ^per is made 
inW.Hapei.” 

Itr. Skeat writes: wmgi^ 

is ooneet MflJay* Favre in his Afolay- 
JPV, Hd. has esprit, spectre, 


esprit mauvaia’ ^Btdnh smngi* does 
not appear in Ridley’s list as the name 
of a liamlioo, but he does not profess td 
give all the Malay plant names.”] 

WATEE-OHBSTHUT. The 

bis/pinosa of Roxb. ; Hind, singkdfj, 

‘ the honied fruit/ See 81HGABA. 

WEAVEB-BIBD, 8. See BATA 

WEST-COAST, n.p. Tliis expres- 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Sumatra. Tins seems Also to 
have l)een the recognised meaning of 
the term at Madras in former days. 
See SLAVE. 

[1685. — “ Order’d that the following goods 
be laden aboard the Syam Merchant for the 
West Coast of 8uiuatra. . . — Pringle^ 

lhary Ft. St. f/ro. let eer. IV. 186 ; also 
see 136, 138, 163, Ac.J 

1747.— “The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyee 
being entered on the Establishment « # . 
and hairing several months’ allowance duo 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Paga. 371. 9. . . Si. hai»d*8 Conm., 

April 30, MS. m India Office. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bencoolen. See also WheeUt^ 
i. 148. 

WHAMPOA, np. In former daya 
the anchorage of European ships m 
the river of Canton, some distance 
below that city. [The name is pro- 
nounced Wongjfo (ually Things Chinmf 
3rd cd. 631). j 

1770.— “Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Houang-poiu three 
leagues from tho city” (Canton).— 
iri777, II. 258. 

WHISTLING TEAL, s. This in 

Jerdon is given as Dendroeggna Awsureo 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in- 
telligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We nave seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im- 
possible words than this, A numerous 
tlock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree^ a 
curious habit for ducks. 

WHITBANT8. BeeAETB^WSim 

W HITE JACKET, s. The oM 
custom in the hot weather^ ija the 
family or at haohelor murties, was to 
wear this at dinner ; aim one or more 
dozens of white jaekels wets a regular 
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item in an Indian ontfit They are 
now, we believe, alto^ther, and for 
many years obsolete. [They certainly 
came again into common use some ^ 
years ago.] But though one reads 
under every generation of British 
India that they had gone out of use, 
they did actually survive to the 
middle of the last century, for I can 
remember a white-jacket dinner in 
Fort William in 1849. [The late Mr. 
Bridgman of Gorakhpur, whose recol- 
lection of India dated from the earlier 
part of the last century told me that 
m his younger days the rule at Cal- 
cutta was that the guest always arrived 
at his host’s house in the full evening- 
dress of the time, on which his host 
meeting him at the door expressed his 
regret that he had not chosen a cooler 
dress; on which the guest’s Bearer 
always, os if by accident, appeared 
from round the corner with a nankeen 
jacket, which was then and there put 
on. But it would have been opposed 
to etiquette for the guest to appear in 
such a dress without express invitation.] 

1808.— “It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemoQ to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, bat being thought too much an 
ondresa for public occasions, they are now ’ 
laid aside for English cloth.” — IM, Va/etUuif 
i.240. 

[c. 1848.—“. ... a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinnor-p^y. . . 
BerMOMlle, Voyage to China, including a Vitit 
to the Bombay Pres. i. 93.] 

WINTEB, & This term is con- 
stantly applied by the old writers to 
the rainy season, a usage now quite un- 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may have 
originated in the fact that winter is in 
many parts of the Mediterranean coast 
so fr^uently a season of rain, whilst 
rain is rare m summer. Com^re the 
fact that shtid in Arabic is indifferently 
‘winter,' or ‘rain'; the winter season 
being the rainy season. Shitd is the 
same word that appears in Canticles ii. 
11 ; “The winter (sethdv) is past, the 
rain is over and gone." 

1518.— “And 80 they set out, and they 
arrived at Surat {^hirrate) in May, when 
the winteir had alreiuiy be^n, so they went 
into winter-qaerters ipolo out meemarOo), 
and in September, when the winter was 
over, tiiey want to Qoa in two toista and 
other vessels, and in one of these was the 
gmdn (rhinoceros), the sight of which 
mnde a great oommotioo when landed at 
Qoa. . . •''--Cerrai,H.878. 


1663.— “A. . • . In what time of the year 
does this disease {morxif Mort>de-om«ii) 
mostly occur I 

“0. ... It occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is the wlnter-tiine in this 
country). . . C/oreVo, f. 76y. 

0 . 1667. — “Da Bezeneger a Goa sono 
d’estato otto giomato di v^g[gio : ma noi lo 
facessimo di mezo I’inverno, il mese de 
Ceftirs Federici, in Jtamusio, Hi. 

1583.— “11 nemo in questo paese h il 
Moggio, Qiiigno, Luglio e Agobto, e il resto 
deir aniio b state. Ma beno ^ da notore 
che qui la stagione nd si pub chiamar nemo 
rispotto al freddo, che nO vi regna mai, 
mb solo per cagione do* vonti, o delle gran 
pioggie. . . Gas 7 xiro Bolin, f. 67v. 

1684.— “Note that the Citie of Qoa is 
the princiimll place of all the Oriental India, 
and the vnntw thus beginnoth the 15 of 
May, with very great mine "^BatreL in 
Hail. ii. 413. 

[1592.— See under PENANG.] 

1610. — “Ihe Winter hccre liegiimotb 
al>out the hrst of Iiino and duroth till tlio 
twentieth of Soptember, but not with con> 
tinuall rainos as at Goa, but for some sixe 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder and raino.” — Finch, in 
Pnrehas, i. 423. 

c. 1610.— “LTiyver commence nu mois 
d’Avril, ot dure six mois. Laml, 
i. 78 : [Hak. Soc. i, 104, and soe i. 64, ii. 34]. 

1643.—“. . . des Galiottes (qui bortont 
tous Ics ans pour faire la gueiro aux Mala- 
bares . . . ot cela est enuiron la May- 
Septembre, lore quo leur hyuer est pass^. 

. . — Mocffheft, 347. 

1653.—“ Dans les Indos il y a deux Estez 
et deux Hyuers, ou pour mieux dire vn 
Printemps perpetuel, parco que les arbres 
y sont tousiours verds: Le premier Kst^ 
commance au mois de Mans, et finit au 
mois de May, que est la commancement de 
lliyuer de pluye, qui continue iusques en 
Septembre pleuuant incessamont ces quatro 
mois, en sorto que les Karauones, ny les 
Patmars (see FATTAMAB, a) ne vont no 
viennent : i*ay est5 quaranto lours sans 
pouuoir sortir de la mauKm. • . . Le second 
Est4 est depuis Octobre iusques en De- 
combro, au quel mois il commanoe h faire 
froid . . . ce froid est le second Hjmer qui 
Onit au mois de Mars.”— Z/e la BaaUayt-U- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, p. 244-245. 

16^.— “L’Hyvor se sail sentir. El com- 
men^a en Juin per quantity de pluies at de 
tonneres,”— v, 811. 

1678.—“, . . In Wliifeir (whan thay 
rarely stir) they have a Mnmama, or Wax 
Cloth to wrow over it. • • 410. 

1691.— “In orh Oocidentali, quae ATohi- 
bararum est, hyamt & manse Aprili ih 
Septembram usque dominatur: in Httore 
verb Orientali, quod Hollandi he lllMt hnn 
ttberomanhtb Oram Coromaacleuee vacant 
trans illos montas, is iiadam hOUtiiditlis 
gradibns, aontrariO {Jaab mod6 k Saptaotbrl 
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ad Apniem hyameni habent."— /i)6» 
IjtunoJif od suam Hietoriam OotimfntariuSt 
101 . 

1770. — “The mere breadth of these 
nouatains divides summer from winter, 
that is to say, the sefKsoii of line weather 
from the rainy ... all that is meant by 
Wintar in India is the time of the year 
'when the clouds . . . are driven violently 
^ the winds imainst the mountains,” Ac.— 
Tcayaa/, tr. 1777, i. 34. 


WOOD-APPLE, s. [According to 
the Madran Gloss, also known os Uvrd 
Fruity Monkey Fruity and Eleplwnt 
AppUy because it is like an elephant’s 
skin.] A wild fruit of the N.O. 
Aurantiaceae growing in all the drier 
parts of India {Feronia elejdiantnmy 
Correa). It is somewdiat like the hel 
(see BAEL) but with a still harder 
shell, and possesse.s some of its 
medicinal virtue. In the native phar- 
macopoeia it is sometimes substituted 
(Mooaeen Hherify HVatt, Econ. Diet. iii. 
324 setjQ.). Biicnanan-Hamilton calls 
it the Kot-hel (Kathhel\ (Eastnn Irniitty 
ii. 787)]. 


1876. — “Once upon a time it was an- 
nounced that the P^dsh^h was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
U pper India. And the village heads gathered 
in ]knch4yat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa- 
eion. Two products only of the village 
lands were deemed lit to serve as nazr^na. 
One was the castlijd-apple, the other was 
the wood-apple ... a wild fruit with a 
very bard shelly rind, something like a 
laige lemon or small citron converted into 
wood. After many pros and ronsy the cus- 
tard-apple carried the day, and the village 
elders accordingly, when the king appeared, 
made salltni, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 
accept the offering graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
receive such trash, pelted the simiHotons 
with their offering, till iho whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
had not been of wood-applos I’ — Ifa- 
snentifie Ncits on the History of Plants 
H. Y.‘) in Qeog. Mag.^ 1876, pp. 49-50. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule, for whom see under 
TOBACCO. 


WOOD-OHi, or OUBJUIT OIL, s. 

Beiig.— H. garjatL A thin balflani oil 
drawn from a great forest tree (N.O. 
IHpteroearpeae) IHptsrocarput turhin- 
ofiur, Gaertn.. and from several other 
species of IHpf., which are amoim the 
toest trees of Transganjgetic India. 
Trees of this N,0. abound also in the 


WOOLOOK, OOLOGK. 

Mcday Archipelago^ whilst almost nn* 
known in other parts of the' world. 
The celebrated Borneo camplmr is the 
product of one such tree, and the saill- 
wood of India of another. Mudh 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
provinces, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Siam. It is much used in the as 
a natural varnish and preservative of 
timber ; and in Indian hospitals it is 
employed as a substitute for copaiva, 
and as a remedy for leprosy {Hanbwry 
db FlikkiyeTy Watt, Ecm. Viet. iii. 167 
seciq.). The first mention we know of 
is c.*1769 in Dalrymple’s Or. Repertory 
in a list of Burma products (i. 109). 

WOOLOOK, OOLOOK, s. [Platts 

in his Hind. Diet, gives uldqy uldk, as 
Turkish, meaning *a kind of small 
Imt.’ Mr. Grierson (BiJuir Peasant 
Lifsy 42), among the larger kinds of 
boats, gives uldnky “ which has a long 
narrow bow overhanging the water in 
front.” Both he and Mr. Grant (Rural 
Life in Bengal. 25) give drawing of 
this boat, and the ktter writes : “ Tirst 
we have the bulky Ooldky or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
as the Putelee (see PATTBLMX 
used for much the same purposes. 
This last-named ve.ssel is a clinker- 
built boat — that is having the plaxdcs 
overlapping each other, like those in a 
London wherry ; whereas in the round 
smooth-sided oolak and most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fasteneil with iron clamps, having the 
api>earance of being stitched.”] 

1679. — “Messrs. Vincent” (Ac.) . . . 
“met the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
Budgoroos and Colankes." — Fort iSE. Oeo* 
Oonsrut., Sept. 14. In Holes and Exts*. 
Madras, 1871. 

[1683.-“. . . 10 Clocks for Souldiers, 
etc.” — Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 76. 

[1760.-“20 Hoolueks 6 Cam at 28 Bs. 
per month.” — In Long, 227.] 

1764. — “Then the Manjees went alter 
him in a wollook to look after him.”— /M. 
383. 

1781. — “The same day will be sold a 
twen^-oar'd WoUohk-built Bodgeiow. • . 

— /futia Oozette, April 14, 

1799.—“ We saw not less than 200 laige 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned em at 80 tone 
burthen, all provided with good rootfluund 
masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better eemmeted than the 
uDwii^ woilooka of Bengal/ 
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WOONy s. Burm, wwat^ *a governor 
or oAoer of adminiatration’ ; literally 
burden/ hence preBumably the 
* Bearer of the Burden.' Of this there 
are various well-known coniponnds, €.g . : 

Woos-gyeCt * Wun^^V or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
Oounoil of State or CSabineti called 
the Hlot-dau (see IXITOO). 
Woon>douk, t.s. Wun^daiU:, lit *the 
prop of the Wu/i ’ ; a sort of Adlatus, 
or Minister of an inferior class. We 
have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the Frenoh Government designated 
as M. Woondouk.** 

Atwen-won, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Ck>urt) or Hoiisehold. 
Myo-wun, Provincial Governor (May- 
iroan of Symes). 

Ya-wun, * Water>Qovemor/ formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the Pr. of 
Pegu (Hay-woon of Symes). 
Akaok-wun, Collector of Customs 
(AJiuwoon of Symes). 

WOOBDY-MAJOB, s. The title 
of a native adjutant in regiments of 
In<^n Irregular Cavalry. Both the 
rationale of the compound title, and 
the etymol(^ of toardl^ are obscuie. 
Platts gives Hind, wardi or urdi, 
^uniform of a soldier, badge or dress 
of office,’ as the first part of the coin- 
IKUUid, with a questionable Skt. ety- 
molc^, laVtw/a, ‘crying, proclaiming, 
a pane^ric.’ .But there is also Ar. 
wirdf *a flight of bii-ds,’ and then also 
^a troop or squadron,’ which is perhaps 
08 pTO&ble. [Others, again, as many 
military titles have come from d. 
India, connect it with Can. varadi^ 
^news, an order.’] 

[1784.-«-“. . . We made the wurdae 
WWall acquainted with the circumstance. 
» • , **-^ForrtMti Bo/mbay Letters^ ii. 87.8. 

[1861. — “The senior Ressaldar (native 
captain) and the Woordie Major (native 
adjutant) , . . reported that the sepoys 
were trying to tamper with his men.'*— 
CWBrtwne, Piaijoh and X>eUU, i. ISO.] 


wooiz, 8. This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the 80*called ‘natural steel’ of 3. India, 
made especially in Salem, and in some 
pagts of Mysore* It is prepared from 
aiiiall bits of malleable iron (made 
from mametic ore) which are p^ed 
in eradbiea with pieces of a particular 
wood (Ckith (iimcttlsfnX an^ covered 
witb leaves and cUqr* The word first 
appean' in a paper l!<sad before the 
MM Social ^, Ih 179^ caBeds 
^Shpeiimeniaand obssrvadoni to in- 


vestigate the nature of a kind of 8)eeh 
manufactured at Bomliay, and there 
called Woota . . . hy George Pearaon, 
M.D.” This paper is quoted below. 

The ^ord has never since been re* 
cognised as the name of deel in auy 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very nossibly for re* 
presenting the Canarese vMu (pron. 
vmkkii) ‘ steel.’ Anotlier sugg^tiou 
has been made by Dr. Edward Balfour. 
He states that wheha and nicha (Hind.. 
Uflcha-nicha^ in reality for ‘high ’and 
‘low’) are used in Canarese speaking 
districts to denote superior and inferior 
descriptions of an article, and supposes 
that woota may have been a misunder- 
standing of nrheha^ ‘of superior quality,’ 
The former suggestion seems to us pre- 
ferable. [The Madras Gloss, gives as 
local names of steel, Can. u&if Tel. 
ukka^ Tam. and Malayal. uruldcu^ and 
derives woqtz from 3kt. aJai, whence 
comes 11. u/ldM.} 

The article was no doubt the famous 
‘Indian Steel,’ the alSitpos *lv5U6r sal 
ffTdfAUfAo, of the Peripliu% the material 
of the Indian swords celebrated in 
many an Arabic poem, the alhinde of 
old Spanish, the hundwdni of the 
Persian traders, ondanique of Marca 
Polo, the iron exported by the Portu- 
guese in the Iflth century fniiii Bati* 
cahi (see BATCUL) in Canara and other 
parts (sec Correa passim). In a letter 
of the King to the Goa Government 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
be expoited from Chaul, for sale on 
the African coast and to the Turks in 
the Red Sea (Archiv. Port. OrietU.^ Faso.. 
3, 318). 


1795. — “Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 
letter to the President, acquaints Mm 
that he had sent over speoimens of a sub- 
stance known by the name of Wooti; 
which is considered to be a kind d steel, 
and is in high esteem among the Indians. 
— PAtl. Trans, for 1796, Pt ii. p. 822. 

[1814.— See an account of wdats, in 
JSeyne*s TracU, 862 JSQV*] 

1841. — “The cakes of steel art called 
Woota ; they differ maierially ill quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but oro 
NBerally ve^ gocMl ateel, and are sent into 
nrsia and Turkey. ... It may bo rsu*' 
dered aall-evideiit that the flguio or pottom 
(of Damaaeua ateel) so long sought aftor 
salsts in the oakes of WoelUi and only 
requires to be tNroduoed by the aotiou of 
diluted aeida • , . it it mtetoe btAfy 
fvi^bie that the ansient bindes 
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TOOtous) word made of tliia fftee)/*-^|l\7Ha- 
4VII, JSnffvwM War, 203-206. 

186i« — DafiMUMnu was long celebrated 
for the manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been oonieotured were made 
from the wooti of India."— Pervj^'s MtUU- 
lurgsft Iron and Steel, 860. 

WBITEB,s. 

(a) . The rank and style of the junior 
grade of covenanted civil servants of 
tne E.I, Cjom])any. Technically it 
has been obsolete since the abolition 
of the old grades in 1833. The term 
no doubt originally described the duty 
of these young men ; they woie the 
clerks of the factories. 

(b) . A copying clerk in an ollice, 
native or European. 


a.— 

1673.— “The whole Mass of the (Com- 
pany's Servants may bo comprehended m 
those Olaases, viz., Met chants, Factors, and 
Writer*.”— iVyw, 84. 

[1675.6.-Sce under FACTOR.] 

1676.— “Tlicre are some of the Writers 
who by their Irvos are not a little sctm- 
dalous." — J^ette} /torn a Chaplain, m WheeUr, 
i 64. 

1683. — “ Mr. Richard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y« Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Y« Lord prepare us 
all to follow him ! " — Hedgee, Iharg, Aug. 
22;[Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.— “32. Mr. Robert Clive, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer m 
our late Engagements, We have granted 
him an Ensign's Commission, upon ms Ap- 
plication for the same."— Letter from 
Cmneil at Et. St. David to the Uonhle. 
Court ^ Directors, dd. 2d. May, 1747 (M.S. 
in India Oflice). 

1768. — “As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writer* at 
i^ngal are not upon the whole on so good 
A footing as elsewhere, we do hereby di^t 
that the future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Rupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended t<^ must prevent their reflections 
on what wo shall further order in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than their portioular interest 
aud happiness."— Obwri*# Detin*, March 3, tn 
Lonff^ iZ9. (The ‘further order’ is the 
pp^bitiou of palantins, Ac.— see PALAK - 
XUN.) 

0 . 1760. — “It was in the station ojf a 
covenant servant and writer* to the Bast 
India Company, that in the month of 
March, 1764 1 embarked."— i. 1. 

1762. — We are well assured that one 
great rmumu of the Writer* ueglecUng the 
l^veny'e ImehMm i» engage 


trade. ... We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writer* on your estahlidi* 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Dustidlai 
(see DU8T0CE) until tiiie times of their 
respective wntersfaips are expired, end they 
commence Paeton, with this ejmeptioa, 
. . Oovri's Letter, Deo. 17, in JLong, 287« 

1765. — “ Having obtained tiie appoiiit- 
ment of a Writer in the Bast India Com* 
pany’s service at Bombay, 1 embarked with 
14 other passengers . . . before I had 
attained my sixteenth year." — Forbes, Or, 
Mem. i. 5 ; [2nd ed. i. IJ. 

1769.— “The Writer* of Madras ore ex« 
cecdingly pnuid, and have the knack of 
forgo)titing their old acquaintances."— Ad. 
TetgnmuHth, Mna. i. 20. 

1788.—“ Tn the hrat place all the persona 
who go abroad in toe Oompanye civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to cone- 
«.pond with it. Writer*. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years," — 
Durle, Siiee(h on HatUitgs" Impeachment, 
Feb. 1788. In Woiks, vii. 292. 


b.- 

1764 . — Resolvitons and orders , — That no 
Moonahee, Lmguiat, Banian (see BAK- 
7AN)i or Writer be allowed to any ofhcer 
except the Commander-in-Chief and the 
commanders of detachments. . . ." — Ft, 
William Cont)Ut, Tn Long, 382. 

[I860.— “Following him are the kr&nees 
(see CRANNY), or writer*, on salaries 
varying, according to tbeir duties and 
abilities, from five to thir^ roopees*" — 
Oiant, Mitral L. tn Bengal, 138-9.] 


WUQ, s. We give this Beluch word 
for loot on the high authority quoted. 
[On this Mr. M. L. Dames write*: 
“This is not, strictly speaking, a 
Balochi word, but Siiidhi, in the fonn 
wag or wagu. Tlie Balochi word is 
but 1 cannot say for certain whether 
it is liorrowed from Sitidhi by Baloohii 
or vice versd. The meaning, however, 
is not loot, but ‘a herd of camels.’ It 
IS probable that on the occasion in* 
(erred to the loot consisted of a herd 
of camels, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forma 
of plunder in those regions, and 1 have 
often heard Balochis, when namrinff 
their raids, descrilie how they ml 
carried off a 


1846.— “In one hunt after trog^ at tit* 
Beloochee* call plunder, 200 of thatlMNpiitA 
ful regiment the 2nd Europeans, mamilSd 
iuossssntly for 15 hoar* over mx gpmM 
a* I suppose the world eauaol,ma&h w 
rarinefl^ exospt m plaes* where itiefriMe«> 
sible to moAh at an.’*--X<iAr ^ Wa 
WspAr, in 24 /^ 19*293. . 


XEUFINE, XEMFIM. W4 XERAFIlfS, XEUFBi. 


Z 

ZERATINE, ZEBArm, Ac., s. 
The word in this fonn represents a 
silver coin formerly current nt Goa 
and several other Eastern ports, in 
value somewhat less than 1^. 6//. It 
varied in Portuguese currency from 
300 to SCO reU, Eut in this case as in 
so many others the term is a corrup- 
tion applied to a degenerated value. 
The original is the Arabic aslirafi (see 
A8HBAFEE) (or siiuri/i, ‘ noble * — com- 
pare the medieval coin so billed), 
which was applied pi-operly to the 
gold dlndTf but was also in India, and 
still is occasionally by natives, ap]>lied 
to the ^Id mohnr. Ashrafi for a gold 
dindr Rvalue in gold about lbs. 6d.) 
occurs irequently in the ‘ 1001 Nights,' 
as Dozy states, and he gives various 
other quotations of the word in 
different forms (pp. 353-354 j [iJarttw/, 
Ar, Nights, x. 160, 376]). Aigrejin, the 
name of a coin once known in France, 
is accx)rding to Littrc also a corrujj- 
tion of ashrafi. 

1498.— ** And (the King of Calicut) said 
that they should tell the Captain that if he 
wished to go he must give him 600 xarifes, 
and that soon, and that this was the custom 
of that country, and of those who came 
thitberr^Itoietro de V. d<i O, 79. 

1510. — “When a now Sultan succeeds to 
the throne, one of his lords, who aro called 
Amirra (Ameer), says to him: *Lord, 1 
have heea for so long a time your slave, 
give me Damascus, and 1 will give you 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold.’^’— 
Varthma, 10. 

,, “Every Mameluke, great or little, 
hna for his pay six eoriphi (»er mouth." — 
Ibid, 13. 

,, “ Our captain sent for the superior 

of the aeid mosque, to whom he said : that 
he should show him the body of Nabi— 
this Nabi means the Prophet Mahomet 
—that be would give him 3000 seraphim 
of g<^d."— /frtief. 29. This one eccentrio 
traveller gives thus three different forms. 

1513.—“^. . . hunc regem Affonsus idem, 
urbe opuletissixna et praecipuo eroporio 
Armusio vi oapto, qulndecim milliU BmiJ' 
Ulterff, oa est anrea moneta ducatis equi- 
valSs atittuO nobis tributariti effeoerat. — 
JSinstokt Snmanudis Hegis, 25. In the 
preeediiw the word seems to apply to the 
golddlnir.^ 

1528.— Ami by certain fnfonnatioii of 
persona who^ knew^ the . Antonio 

S^Salda^a... « agreedmh the said King 
Tunuca . * « that tito sail 

King « , . ebould pay to the King Our 


lord 10,000 xaraflaa more yearW ... in 
*all 25,000 zaniAna.**-r^ da fydia, Suh^ 
tidios, 79. This is the gold mohiur. 

1540. — “This year there was such u 
famine id Choromandol, that it left nearly 
the whole hmd depopulated with the mor 
tality, and people ate their fellow meu. 
Such a thing novci* was heard of on that 
Coast, w'here formerly thoro was such an 
ahuiulanco of rice, that in the port of 
NegQ))atam I have often seen more than 
700 sail bike caigoos amounting to more 
than 20,000 ^to/(w(the woyo ^ 29.39 bushels) 
of rice. . . . year of famine the Portu- 
guese of the town of St. Thom^ did much 
good to the people, helping them with 
<|uantitie8 of rice and millet, and crxM)-nuts 
and jngra (see JAGGERY), which they 
imported in their vessels from other parts, 
and sold in retail to the people at far lower 
prices than they could have got if they 
wished it; and some rich people caused 
quantities of rice to be boiloa in their 
houses, and gave it boiled down in tho 
water to the people to drink, all for the 
love of (rod. . . . This famine lasted a 
whole year, and it spread to other ]>arts, 
but was not so had as in C.'hurqmandel. 
The King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that territory, hoard of the humanity and 
beneficence of the Portuguese to tho people 
of the country, and he was greatW pleased 
theroat, and sent an ofa (see OLLAH) of 
thanks to the residents of S. ITiomA An<l 
this same year there was such a scarcity of 
provisions in the Imrlwurs of the Straits, 
that in Aden a load (•/itrdo) of rice fetched 
fbrty zarafis, each worth a cnimtlu, . . • 

Vorrm, iv. 131-132, 

1598. — “The chief and most common 
money (at Coa) is called Pardauuo (Pardao) 
Keraphin. It is of silver, but of small 
value. They strike it at Cro^ and it ia 
marked on one side with the image of St. 
Sebastian, on the other with 3 or 4 arrows 
hi a sheaf. It is worth 3 testoons or 300 
Beys (Reas) of Portugal, more or leas."— 
Linsthotfn (from French od. 71) ; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 241, and compare i. 190 ; and see another 
version of the same iMissage under PAR* 
DAO}. 

1610. — “ Inprimis of Saraflbu JEcberi, 
which be ten Rupiaa (Rupee) a piece, there 
are siztie Leckes (lAok)." — Hawkins, in 
Purchas, i. 217. Here the gold BtOllur 
is meant. 

0 . 1610. — “Les ^i^ces d'or sent dhenfine 
h vingt-cinq sola pi^e."— Pyrard da Lavaf, 

ii. 40 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 69, reading dieniKlie|* 

1653.—“ Monnoyes ctnuranUs d Ooa, 

“ Sequin de Venise . 24 taogues (Taugft) 

* * V « « 

Beale d*Espagne . 12tatigues. 

Abassis de Perse . 3 tangues. 

Pardaux (Paxdao) . 5 tangues. 

Gchettphi . 6 tangues. 

Rouines (Rupee) du 
Mogol . . 6 tangues. 

Taime . , .20 bouMernuoue 

pe la 1657 , 580 . 
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c. 1675. — “ CoinH , . . of RajajK>re. 
Imagiuftry Coins. The Pagod (Pag oda) is 
8^ Kupees. 48 Jiittals (see JEBT17L) is one 
l^god. 10 and h Larees (Larin) is 1 Pagod. 
Zenupliina 2}, 1 Old Dollar. 

Coins and weights of Bonibaim. 8 
Lareofl is l Zeraphin. 80 Kaies (Baas) 1 
Lareo. 1 Pice is 10 Kaies. The Kaies are 
imaginary. 

Coins and weights in Goa. . . . The 
Cruzado of gold, 12 Zera^drina. The 

5 Tangoer. The Tango (Tailga)t 5 
Vinteens. The Vinteen, 15 Basrookt (Budff- 
rook)y whereof 75 make a Tango, And 60 
Reez make a Tango.” ~-Fryn\ 20o. 

1600.— dw. gr. 

“ The Gold St. Thoma . . 2 & 

The Silv. Sherepkene . 7 4.^' 

TaUh of CoitiSt in Ocington. 


Cotoza (Koto sba) appears to be KMlnz 
of the Mahommeoan idstoriaii there. 

Another curiofus example of Portagaeie 
nomenclature is that giren td the first 
Mahommedan king of fialaeoa by Ban^ 
Xaquem Barxd (II. vi. Ih by Alboqueraue 
XaquendarxA (Comm, Pt. III. eh. 17)* 
name is rendered by Lassen's ponderoua 
lore into Skt. Saixmmhara, b. .Basitser 
kriiltiger Besinnungen (or **PoeseaMNr, of 
strong reoollecUons.'" — Ind. AH. iv. 546), 
whereas it is simply the Portuguese way 
of writing Sikandar Shah/ [So LinschoteU 
(Hrk. Soc. ii. 183) writes Xatamas for Shd/t> 
Tamatp,]. For other examples, see Codo^ 
▼asoam, Idaloaa.. 


1727. — “Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid. They have but 
six Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
of Calico, stript or cheoqiiered, in a Year 
. . . and a Xerapheen is worth about 
sixteen Pence half Peny Ster,” — A. Hamilton^ 
i. 249 ; [e«i. 1744, i. 252J. 

1760. — “ You shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal weight and fineness with the Ash- 
refees ^Ashrafee) and Rupees of Mu<jrshed- 
ahad, in the name of Calcutta .” — XatcaVs 
Penoannuh for Sstaht, of a Mint in CaicuttOf 
in Long, 227. 

c. 1844.— “Sahibs now are very different 
from what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an officer in the camp 
of Lat LTk Suhib (Lord Lake) the sahibs 
would give an tuhrafi (Ashiafee), when now 
they think twioe before taking out a rupee,” 
— Rersoval Rfuniniscencn of an old hhan- 
8 fnna *9 Contfermtion. Here tho gold xnohur 
is meant. 

XEE0AN80B, n.p. This is a 
curious example of the manner in 
which the Portuguese liistorians repre- 
sent Mahoinniedan names. Xercaiisor 
does really very fairly represent pho- 
netically the name of Shzr Khdn SUr, 
the famous rival and displacer of 
Humavuii, under the title of Sher 
Shah." 

c. 1538.—“ But the King of Bei^al, seeing 
himself very powerful in the kingdom of 
Patous, seized the king and took bis 
kingdom from him . . . and made Governor 
of we kingdom a mat lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, and then leaving everything 
in good order, returned to Benmi. The 
administrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
great array, having with him a Patan 
^ptain nailed Xereamor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all.' —Conrsu, ii. 719, 

The kingdom at the Fatans apjpears to be 
Behar, where various Afghan chiefs tried to 
eetablish themselves after the conquest of 
tkfihi by Baber. It would take more searrii 
than it is worth to elucidate the story m 
toM by Correa^ but see X/Kef, iv. 888. 


Y 


TABOO, s. ‘Pers. wlM, which is 
X^rhaus a corruption of Ar. ya/bdh^ de- 
fined by Johnson as swift and long 
horse.* A nag such as we call *a 
^lloway,* a large pony or small hardy 
horse ; the term in India is generally 
applied to a very useful class of 
aiunials brought from Afghanistan. 

[c. 1590.— “The fifth class (yfibd horses) 
are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also 
are mostly bad. They are the offspring of 
Turki horses with an inferior breed.” — 
Aln^ ed. Bfochmann, i. 234.] 

1754.— “There arc in tho highland coun- 
try of Kanoahau and Cabul a small kind 
of horses called Yaboue, which are very 
serviceable.” — Hanway^ Trave/Sf ii. 367. 

[1839. — “ A very strong and useful breed 
of ponies, called Yaubooa, is however reaied| 
especially about Baumtaun. They are usea 
to carry baggage, and can bear a great load, 
but do not stand a long continuance of hard 
work so well os mules.”— AYpAtjistone, CavM^ 
ed. 1842, i. 189.] 

YA^ B. The Tilictan ox (Boa 
^unriiensy L., Poeph^tis of Gray), be* 
longing to the Bisontine group of 
Bovinm, It is spoken of in Bogie’s 
Journal under the odd name of the 
“cow-tailed cow,” which is a literal 
sort of translation of the Hind, nan^ 
(Mcri gdOy chaorU (see CHOWRYX hav* ^ 
iug l>een usually called 
in the 16th century. {The nmiaV 
native name for the beast m Indte. 
is 9 UTagd\ which comes fnmi Skt 
auToJbhi^ * pleasing.*} The name jralt 
does not appear in Bnfibn, who 
it the ^Taitarian cow,* nor in it 
in the 3rd ed. o! Bennant’s 
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rupidB (1793X though there is a fair 
account of the animal as Bob ^runnuna 
of Lin., and a poor engraving. Al- 
thou^ the word occurs in Della 
Penna’a account of Tibet, written in 
1736, aa quoted below, its first appear- 
ance in print was, as far aa we can 
ascertain, in Turner’s Mission to Tibet. 
It is the Tib. gYak, J Ache’s Diet. 
mfog. The animal is mentioned twice, 
though in a confused and inaccurate 
manner, by Aelian ; and sonieAvhat 
more correctly by Cosmas. Both have 
got the same fat)]e about it. It is in 
medieval times dt*9cribed by Rubruk. 
The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast o^ burden, and is much 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a st^le 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a inagiiificent animal, 
standing sonietiuies 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multiplies to an astonisliing extent 
on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the tame yak extends from tlie 
highlands of Khokaiid to Kuku- 
khotan or Kwei-hwaching, near the 

f reat northern bend of the Yellow 
liver. 


c. 4.0. 250. — **The Indians (at times) 
cai^ as presents to their King tame tigers, 
trained panther^ four-horned oryxes, and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make fly-flaps, . . 
Aeiian, de Animalwns, xy. cap. 14. 

Again: 

“ There is in India a ^ass-eating * animal, 
which is doable the sice of the horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail very block in 
colcar<t. The hatrs of the tail are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women set great 
store by its possession. . . . When it per- 
ceives that it IS on the point of being caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket . . « and 
thinks that since its tail is not seen, it will 
not be regarded as of any value, for it knows 
that, the tail is the great object of fancy. 
Ibid. zvi. 11. 


e. M6.— **Thia Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the ming called 
ifypAo, with which oAoers in the field adorn 
thmr horses and pennons. They tell of this 
fiCaet that if its tail catcher in a tree be 
will not budge but stands stock-still, being 
horribly venjia at losing a ringle hair of ite 
tsiilS so the natives come and cut bis tail off, 

^ — 

r, WhsnjBs no douK Chny took his 



^ ^ tor sale'ere those ot 


and then when he has lost it altwitlMHV hO 
niakes his escape/'--«Otm|m« 

Bk« 111 Tranal. in my p» msHi : 

[o. 1690.-— In a list eff things fmpdvted 
from the northern mountains . into 
we have ** tails of the KHmoow:*^A'in,jsA. 
Jttrreti^ ii. 172 ; and see 280.] 


UdO.— *‘Dopo di cho per circa 40 gioml 
di camino non sr trova pin abitarioni di case, 
ma solo alcune tende con qnaiitith di niandre 
di lak, ossiuno >x)vi pelosi, pecore, csvatli. 

♦ . fVa Bnne 

Natiziti del Thil*et (published by Klaproth in 
Jovrn. Ajt. 2d. set.) p. 17. 

1783. — . . on the opposite side s{^w 
several of the black chuwry • tailed cattle. 

. . . This very singular and curious animal 
deserves a particular description. . . . The 
Yak of Tartaiy, called lioora Ooy in 
Hindostan. . , fCmhaMu (pulMl. 

1800), 185-fi. [8ir H. Yule identities 
Uoij with Ck'dorl OtXl; but, as will be seen 
above, the H. name is 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
T>ear8 the excellent plate after Stubbs, calm 
^Hhe Yak of Tartnnf:' stiU the standard 
representation of the animal. [Also see 
Turner's paper (1794) in the At. Res.t London 
reprint of 1/98, iv. 305 neq^j.] 


Though the two following quota- 
tions from Abhe Hue do not contain 
the word yak^ tliey are pictures by 
that clever artist which we can hardly 
omit to reproduce : 


1851.—** IjOb hoeufs a long polls Ctaient de 
vdritables caricatures ; impossible de figurer 
rien de plus drOlo ; ils marohaient lea jambes 
Ccartdes, et poztaient pCniblement un enorraa 
systl^mo de stalactite^ qul leur pendaient 
sous le ventre jusriu'k terre. Ces pauvras 
bCtes Ctaient 91 informes et tellement re- 
oouvertes de gla^ona qu’il semblait qn'on 
les efit mis confire dans du sucre candi."r- 


Hue et Gabel. Souvenirs dun Voyage, ke. U. 
201 ; [E.T. ii. 108]. 

„ ** Au moment oh nous paasOmes le 

Mouroui Ouason but la glace, un apactacle 
asses bitarre a'offrit h nos yeux. De^ noua 
avions remarqu4 de loin . . . des objeti is- 
formes et noirktres rangda en file en traven 
de ce grand fleuve. . . . Gn fut aeuleinent 
quand nous fhmes tout pres, que none' 
pCimea reconnaltre plus de 50 boms san- 
vages inerustda dans la glace. 11s avalent. 
vomn, sans doute, traverser le fleuve k la 
nage, au moment de la oonerdtion des eauz, et 
ils s'dtaient trouvds pris par lea glacw aaas 
avoir la force de s*en ddbarrasser etde oofi-' 
tiimar leur route. Lear belle iSte^ 
motttde de grandee comes, dtait enoore h: 
ddeouvert; miue la reste du eQn)i|.4^t 
pris dans la glace, qui dtait si tnuupcMMitw 
qu*on pOttv^ distingner faeUemimi la 
positSon de oes impmdenfee bfites; ‘OD efit 
dit qu'ellee dtaiens sfocore k tistjggae., Lie 
aiglee et lea oorbsamc leur avamt 
JS yeuz/Wd^. ii 219 ; 6. 119 i 

and fCra iarliieFaeommt w rim ' 

ii tlj. 
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TAM, 8. This genetal same in 

«( (lie edible tuber 

Imtema seemi to l>e a corraption of 
the name used in the W. Indies at 
the time of the discovery. [Mr. Platt 
<9 ser. N, db Q, v. 226 ug,) Buggests 
that the original form was nyam or 
nyamt, in the sense of ‘food,' nycmi 
meaning ‘to eat' in the Fulah language 
of ScnegaL The cannibal JNyam^ 
Nyam$, m whom Miss Kingsley gives 
an account (Travels in fV, Africa, 830 
seq,) appear to take their name from 
the same word.] 

1600.— -“Thera are great atora of 
growing in Guinea, in great fields.’* — Pur- 
chat, ii. 957. 

1618. — “ . . , Moreover it produces great 
abundance of fahawies, or large subterranean 
tubera, of which there are many kinds, bke 
the camoUet of America, and these inhumes 
Ijoiled or roasted serve lu place of bread."— 
iJodinho de Bredtitf 19. 

1764.- 

“ In meagre lands 
'Tis known the Yam will ne'er to bigness 
swell." (xiatnger, Bk. i. 


z 

ZABITAs. Hind, from Ar. zdbitd. 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to be used for a 
tariff of assessment : 

1799. — “I have established the Zabeta 
for the shops in the Fort as fixed by Macleod. 
It is to be paid annually."— IVelhngton, i. 49. 

ZAKOBIN.s. The title for many 
centuries of the Hindu sovereign of 
Otlicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayal. SdniiUtri, Silm^ri, 
TdmdUri, Tdm&ri, a Utdhham (or ver- 
nacular modiilcation) of Skt. Sd- 
miMufrt, ‘the Sea-Kmg.’ (See ato 
WiUm, McudfcmU MqS, i. xcvii.l 
[Mr. Logan (Malabar, iii. Gloss. 8.v.) 
su^ypesto that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the B&ja's ancient 
ItfalayfiL title of Kunnalakkon, i.e. 
‘King (kom) of the hills (kmnu) and 
waves (^y The name has recently 
familiar in reference to the 
curious custom by which the Zamorin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
^kls throne^ (see the accost Vy 
A. Hamilton (ed. 1744, i. 309 ssg. 

viii. 874) quoted by Mr. 
8 Q 


Frazer (Ooldm BaugK Sad ed. ii 14 

0 . 1848.— “The saltan is a KSSr eslled 
the Slmari. . . . When the tine of our 
departure lor China came, the saltan, the 
Bimail equipped for us one of the 18 funks 
which were lying in the port of CalioaA."— 
Jhn Baiuta, iv. 89-94. 

1442.-“ 1 saw a man with his body naked 
like the rest of the Hindua The soven%n 
of this city (Calicut) bears the title at 
Biinari. when he dies it is his sister's son 
who succeeds him."— AMurrassSA in India 
inthe XVth, Cent, 17- 
1496.— “First Calicut whither we went. 

. . . TheKing whom they call Gamolim (for 
famorim) can muster 1()0,000 men tor war, 
eith the contingents that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few." — 
Rotnro de Vatco da Oama, 

1510.— “Now I will speak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he^ is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samorj, which in the Fsgan 
langni^e means God on earth."- 
134. I^e traveller confounds the word with 
tamhurdn, which does mean ^ Lord.’ [Forbes 
(sec below) makes the same mistake.] 
1516.—“ This city of Calicut is very huge. 

. . . This King became greater and more 
powerful than all the others: he took ike 
name of Zcmodrl, which is a point of honour 
above all other Kings." — BarSoaa, 108. 

[1552.— “Bamazmo." See under OSIJB- 
BE8.] 

1553.—“ The most powerful Prince of this 
Malebar was the Ki^ of Calecut, who pat 
excellence was called Canuo^, which among 
them is as among us the tide Emperor."— 
Barroi, 1. iv. 7. 

[1554.— Speaking of the Moluccas, “ Gam- 
araq, which in their language means Ad- 
miral."— Carton Awto, Bk. VI. cn. 66.] 

„ “ I wrote him a letter to tell him 

. . . that please God, in a short time the 
imperial fleet would come from Egypt to the 
Btniari, and deliver the country from the 
hands of the infidels." — Alt, p. 88, 
[Vambdry, who in bis translation betrays a 
remarkable ^norance of Indian geography, 
speaks (p. 24) of “Samiri, the ruler of 
Calcutta, by which he means Ckfiraf."] 

1663. — “ And when the King of Oaleout 
(who has for title Bamorim or Emperor) 
oesieged Cochin. . . ^arato, f. 686. 
1672.— 

“ Bentado o Gama junto ao rico leito 
Os seus mais affostados, prompio em vista 
Estava o Bamori no trajo, e geyto 
X>a gente, nunea dantes delle vista.*' 

Comtes, vH. 59. 

By Burton : 

“ When near that eplendid cooch took plaeo 
the guest 

and others farther off, prompt ghunbd au4 
keen 

the Bmofift esri on tolk whose gszb ami 
were lUte to nothing ho had oversoeau*' 
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1916.— Undar thi* jaar thaw ia a nota at 
a Lattw from Undawaaon-Chaata tha Owat 
Samfis or K. of Caliout to K. Jamaa.— 

&lt1ll&KfVa ia 4^a 

1079.—** Indeed' it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Holy Bm of their 
yAiniweiiw or Pope.**— fVyer, 52, 

1781. — ** Their (the ChristianB') hereditaiy 
priTileeea were respected by the Zamorin 
nimseu.**— oh. xlvii. 

1786. — A letter of Tippoo's applies the 
term to a tribe or class, speaking of * 2000 
Saanorios ' : who are these f — Seltd Lattars^ 
274. 

1787. —** The Zamorin ia the only ancient 

sovereign in the South of India.'* — T. Munro^ 
in Lift, i. 59. I 

1810.—** On our way we saw one of the i 
Zamorim’B houses, but he was absent at a 
more favoured residenoe of Paniany.** — 
Maria Ordkam^ 110. 

[1814. — **The King of Calicut was, in the 
Malabar lan^ge, called Samoiy, or Zamo- 
line) that M to say, God on the earth." — 
jPMei, Or. Mem, 2nd od. i. 263. See quota- 
tbn alMve from Varthema.] 

„ ** . . . nor did the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice of the Zamo- 
rlne'l complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three days, 
and finding all remonstrance vain, set fire to 
his palace, and was burned, with some of 
his women and their brahmins." — Ihtd, iv. 
207-8 ; [2nd ed. ii. 477], This was a case of 
Trega. 

[1900.-** The Zamoxln of Calicut who 
tncceeded to the gadi (Qnddy) three months 
ago, has died."— Pioneer April 13. 

ZAHZIBAB, ii.p. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to Uie East African coast, at least south 
of the River Jubb, and as far as the 
Arab traffic extended. But it was ! 
also specifically applied to the island I 
on which the Sultan of 2^zibar now | 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; and this was the 
case at least since the 15th century, as 
we see from the Rcieiro. The Pers, 
Zmgubdr^ * Region of the Blacks,’ was 
known to the ancients in the form 
ZinfftB (Ptolemy, i. 17, 9 ; iv. 7, 11) and 
JZingium, The Arab softening of the 
g n^e the name into Zanjwdr, and 
this the Portuguese made into Zanxihar, 

e. 645 — **Aud those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Z&ngliim, as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incewo grows, which is called Barbary.” 
in OMkay, kc., clxvii. 
o. mil.— land of the ZtnJ begins at 
the ehaiinel issulag from the Upper Nile” 
(hy tolitlMr Jttbb seems meant) ** and extends 
to the country of tofila ana of the Wak* 

iii. 7. 


0 . 1190.— Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the bM of a Uladc 
captive says : 

**. . . I have never eaten better food than 
this! 

Since a man of Zaog is in eating so 
heart-attracting, 

To eat any other roost meat to me is 
not agreeable ! " 

Sihandar-Ndmah ef iVtrasti, by 
i^\lberforee Clarke, p. 104. 

1298.— **Zaiighibar is a great and noble 
Island, with a compass of some 2000 miles. 
The people . . . are all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighten it,*’ Ac., Ac . — Meuro 
Polo, ii. 215. Marco Polo regards the coast 
of Zanzibar as belonging to a great island 
like Madagascar. 

1440. — **Kalikut is a very safe haven 
. . . where one finds in abundance the 
precious objects brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Habshah (see 
HUB8HEE, ABinSSINIA), ZlrtMul, and 
Zanzibar." Aldurrazzak, in Not, et JBxis,, 
xiv. 4^. 

1498. — **And when the morning came, 
we found we had arrived at a very great 
island called Jan^bzr, peopled witn many 
Moors, and standing g(^ ten leagues from 
the coast." — Roleiro, 105. 

1616. — ** Between this island of San 
Lorenzo (i.r. Madagaacw) and the conti- 
nent, not very far from it are three islands, 
which are called one Manfta, another Zaa- 
zibar, and the other Penda ; these are in- 
habited by Moors ; they are very fertile 
islands." — Barbosa, 14. 

1553.— “And from the streams of this 
river Quihmance towards the west, at far 
as the Cape of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that coqst do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the Cape of Good Hope (os we call it), the 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
Zanguzbax, and the inhabitants they call 
Zanguy."— Barror, I. viii. 4. 

„ A few pages later we have "Ides 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfia, Comoro," show- 
ing apparently that a difference had grown 
up, at least among the Portuguese, dis- 
tinguishing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zai^bar the Island. 

o. 1586. 

** And with my power did march to Zaaif- 
bar 

The western (wc) port of Afrio, where I 
view’d 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, and lakes. ..." 
ATtfr/orre’s Tawburlane the Ormt, 
2d. part, i. 8. 

1592.—** From hence we went for the Ide 
of Zanzibar on the coast of IMIiida, where 
at wee stayed and wintered untill the be- 
ginning of February IbBowing." — iFsaiy 
May, in HaM, iv. 58. 
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zmv, a. Thia whimsical name, 
applied in zoological hooks, English as - 
well as French, to the humped domestic 
ox (or BtaJmuny tall) of India, was 
taken by Buffon from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a French fair, who 
perh^ invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
ttat name. We have been able to 
discover no justification for this in 
African dialects, though our frieufl 
Mr. R. Gust has kindly made seaich, 
and sought information from other 
philologists on our account. Zebu 
pasi^s, however, with most people 
as fti Indian word; thus Jvehster^s 
Dictionary^ says “Zebu, the native 
Indian name.” The only word at 
all like it that we can discover is 
zobo (n*v.) or zhcho, applied in the 
semi-Tibetan regions of tne Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo. 
In Jaschke’s Tibetan Diet, we find 
*^Z^-ha . ... 1. hump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” This is curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
which we have had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geoflroy de St. Ililaiie, in 
his work Acclivnatation et Doinestiration 
des Animaux Utiles, considers the ox 
and the zebu to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 
monuments, and both on those of 
ancient Egypt. The humjied ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions. Still, the creat 
naturalist to whose w'ork we have 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almo.st the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr. Blanford writes: “The 
origin of Dos indicus (sometimes called 
zebu by European naturalists) is un- 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub-tropical, and was re- 
garded by Blyth as piH)bably African. 
No ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, which 
. . , compiise species allied to the 
gauT and bufialo” {Mammalia^ 483l 

KJ.).] 

o. 1772.— “We have seen this small 
hnnohed ox alive. ... It was shown at the 
fair in Paris in 1762 (tic,, but a transcimt 
from the French edition of 1S87 sives 17$) 
under the naqDe of Zebu; which we have 
adopted to describe the animal by, for it is 
a particular breed of the ox, aw not a 


npeoies of the boffalo/*-^iht|^’4 IflaL 
1807, vili. 10, 20; see^pu 88. 

1861.-**“ Nous savons done podtSveiisent 
qu'h une dpoquo oh Tooddeiit dtait endoew 
convert de forSta, Vonent, ddjh civilian poa- 
sddait dejh le boeuf et le Zeta ; et par eon- 
sequent e’est de Torient que cea animaux 
sent sortis, pour devenir, Tun (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, Tautre eommuu h preaqne 
toute TAsie et h une grande partie de 
VAfrique."— <7eo/rw St. Hilaire (work above 
referred to, 4th ed. 1861). 

J[1898.*— “I have seen a herd of Zebras 
(m) or Indian humped cattle, but cannot 
uiy where they are kept.*'— In 9 ser. JS\ df Q. 
i. 468.] 

ZEDOABY, and ZEBUMBET, ss. 

These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in ]^armacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic* jodtodr, the latter 
Pers. mrambad. Tliere seems some 
doubt about the scientific discrimina- 
tion of the two. Moodeen Sheriff says 
that Ztedoary (Cureurm zedoaHa) is sold 
in most bazars under the name of anbe- 
haldt, whilst jadvdr, or zkadvdry is the 
bazar xiame of roots of varieties of 
non-poisonous aconites. There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see FFatf, 
Econ. Diet. ii. 656, 670]. Dr. Roylc, 
ill his most interesting discourse on 
the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine 
(p. 77), transcribes the following pre- 
scription of the physician Aetiua, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along with many other Indian drugs : 

c. A.n. 540.— “ Zador (i*e. zedoariae), galan- 
gac, ligustici, seselis, oardamomi, piperis 
lotigi, piperis albi, cinnamomi, zingilms, 
serainis Smymii, caryophylH, phylli, «ta- 
ebyoa, myrobalani, phii, ooetx,^ aoordii, ail- 
phii vel laserpitii^ rbei barbarioi, poconiae ; 
alii ctiam arbons nucia visonm et palhiri 
semen, item^ue saxifragum ao oaaiam ad- 
dunt; ex bis singulis stateres duoe oom- 
misceto. . . ." 

c. 1400.—“ Canell and setewale of price,** 
— ii. of the Rote. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calient there 
grows much pepper . . . and very much 
good ginger of the country, cardamonu*, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canea^ 
zerumba, ledoazy, wild rinnamon.’*— j8dr- 
beta, 154. 

1668.—“ ... da zedcMuia hm eapituio 
Avioetia e de Zenunbet ; e bta 
mamoe aedoaxia, obama 
e o outro nome nfio Ihe sei^ ngtm O 
ha senfto nas terms oonfins i vShm a aste 
yeiduar e uma arisidba de aMm 
e tfSo aobada senZo aqs aiiSoa dos 4|tia 6b 
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Q^tiot <thiinam jogm^ oik ootroi % quom 
08 Ifdoim ohMuin oabuidoM.**— GMia, 

f. siet^air. 

fLW.— a oopyiiri;’8 error for 
S$ktaU.--J^yfoodn^ Ldksr Book, 200.] 

ZSMINDAIL 8. Pen. wmln-dAt, 

* landholder.’ One holdinff land on 
which he pays revenue to tne Govern- 
ment direct, and not to any inter- 
mediate superior. In Bengal Proner 
the zemindars hold generally consiaer- 
able tracts, on a permanent settlement 
of the amount to be raid to Govern- 
ment. In the N.W. Provinces there 
are often a ^eat many zemindars in a 
village, holaing by a common settle- 
ment periodicmly renewable. In the 
N.W. Provinces the rustic pronuncia- 
tion of the word zamlnddr is hardly 
distinguishable from the ordinarv 
Anglo-Indian prominciation of jama- 
ddr (see JEMADAR), and the form 
given to zamfnddr in early E^lish 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal more than two 
centuries ago. 

1688.— We lay at Bogatchera, a very 
plaaiaat aad delightfull Ckiuntry, y« Oerni- 
oar inWted w ashore, and showed us Store 
of Deer, Peacocks, Ac., but it was not our 
ffood fortune to get any of them."— iMoe#, 
2>Miy, April 11 ; [Hah. 8oo. i. 77, also i. 
88 ]. 

[1686 . — ** He has ordered downe 300 horse 
undor the conduct of three Jemidars.*'— In 
ditto, II. iTi.] 

1687.— “Having tried all means with the 
Jemidar of the Country adjacent to us to 
lot us have the town of Ih OcUcuUa at the 
usual Hire or Bent, rather than fail, having 
promised him } Fhrt more than the Place 
at preeent brings him in, and all to no 
Purpose, he making frivcdous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Bight 
Honottiable Company’s name, but that we I 
mi^ht have it to our use in any of the j 
Nimves Karnes ; the Besson he gives for 
it is, that the Place will be wholly lost to 
him— that we are a Powerful People— and 
that he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
he can tide# it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Fleasnre. 


Title to the Englidi upon their payldg to 
the t&ouMd BnieMi to 

the same, it was agreed that the 
should be pidd, being the best that 

ever waa apent for ao mat a Privilsge; 
but the Jemmidaris) making a great Kmii^ 
being nnwflling to jpm with thto Oowokrof 
• • . and finding them to oontinne in thefir 


• • . and finding them to oontinne in thear 
averaeness, nomthstanding the Prhioa had 
an officer upon them to bring them to a 
Compliance, it is agreed that L500 Rupees 
be paid them, provided they will rehnqnisb 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
upder their Hands in Writing, thm they 
have made over the same to the Right 
Honourable Ooomny.”— Ar< of Coasas, at 
OhuUanvUe, the 29th December (Printed for 
Parliament in 1788). 

In the preceding extracts the De prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pars. deh. tillage.’ or ' town- 
ship,’ a common term in the language of 
Inaian Revenue odministraiion. An *Ex- 
jdanation of Terms ’ furnished by W. Hast- 
ings to the Fort William Council in 1759 
thus explains the word : 

“Deeh— the ancient limits of any village 
or parish. Thus, *Deeh Calcutta means 
only that part which waa originally in- 
habited.”-(ln Long, p. 176.) 

1767-8. — In a ’'list of Men's Names. Ac., 
immediately In the Service of the itoh^ 
Vnited Compy. in their Factory of Fort 
William, Bengal * * * 

New Co. 1707/8 

***** 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
* * rent gatherer. 

1718. * * 

Mr. Edward Page . . . Jemendar.” 

Jfdf. Eocords in India Office. 

1762.—** One of the articles of the Ttoty 
with Meer Jaffier says the Company tiiaf] 
enjoy the Eemldary of the Lands from 
Ciuoatta down to Culpe^ they paying what 
is paid in the Kings Books.’’— 
(unpublished) Letter pf Ld, Clioe, in in£i 
Office Records, dated Berkeley Square, Jaa. 
21 . 

1776.—’* The Conntrey JemUdars remote 
from Calcutta, . treat us frequently wjlli 


great Insolence ; and I was obliged to 
treat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in the face of 8 or 400 Burg 


October 81st, 1608. ** The PHnea having 
given us the three towns adjacent to our 
‘fiettiement, via. Bo CakteUa, OhotamioUo, 
ax4 Mmam, or more profMy may be 
said ttie JeBttgUsnfiilB of the aiid towns, 
ttyinf tomMEsSi > the ^ 
Jemaitbate setoaslvely done, end at the 
sato^lto dftoto ^ imumu of the 
eaU fowne to make ever their ^ht and 


dasses (see BURKUNDAUZB), who fined 
the Woods and Kept a stnuggling Five alt 
j. Litter Jamm 

RmtuU, dd, August 5. * 

1778.— **This avarioioua dlspotition the 
Bkigfish tdied with presents^ wwi in 1606 
obtained bis perstissioii to {mtehase tom 
the Eemlndmy or Indian propriator^ the 
town of Bootanutty, Oalsutia and Qovindv 
pore.”— Ofww, il. 17. 

1809.— **It is isipossibte to a preetoe 
to be In a more flosiriahing etatet and 1 
must, in a great degree, mwibute tide to 
the total abeanse o4 ■*M^** ** tiL 
ratofM, i. 466. He meaoa simtotoe of 
the Btp gel deserioliciii. 
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probable that the term Zand was 
onginalljr applied to a commentary 
wmten in the same language as the 
Aveata itself, for in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Yasna, a part of the 
Aveata^ where the scriptures are men- 
tioned, Avesta and Zend are coupled 
together, as of equal authority, which 
could hardly have been the case if by 
Z^nd the translator meant his own 
work. No name for the langu^ of 
the ancient scriptures has been found 
in the Farsi bc^ks ; and Avesta itself 
has been adopted by scholars in 
speaking of the language. The frag- 
ments of these scriptures are written 
in two dialects of the Eastern Iranian, 
one, the more ancient, in which the 
Odthas or hymns are written ; and a 
liter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Bactria. 

The word Zand^ in Haug*s view, 
may be referred to the root san, ‘to 
know*; Skt. jnd^ Gr. ypu, Lat. gno 
(as in agnosco, cognosce), so that its 
meaning is ‘ knowledge.’ Prof. J. 
Oppert, on the other, hand, identifies 
it with old Pers. mnnda^ ‘prayer.’ 

2SeiidaT6Sta is the name which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Avesta, The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, as, according to Haug, “the 
Pahlavi books always style them 
Avutdk va Zand (Avesta and Zend)” 
i.s.*the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. Abasld^ in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Behistun ; and 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in its 
appbeation to the Parsi sacred books. 
(Hiis is not, however, the explanation 

S >en by Haug.) Thus, ^Aveda and 
md’ signify tc^ther ‘Tlie Law and 
the CJommentary.’ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exis^ which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty -one books called Nadcs^ the 
(mater part of which were bnrnt by 
Alexander in his conquest of Persia ; 
poasiMy tru& as we know that 
Alfximder did bui^ the palace at 
Per8C|K>lis. The collection of frag- 
ments which remains, and is known as 
the Zsnd-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
Imn, into two parts. I. The Avesta 
prqperly so call^ containing {a) the 


VsiMddd, a compilation of religious 
laws and of my^ical tales; (b) the 
V%sj>Srad, a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (c) the Yewno, composed 
of similar litanies and of 5 hymns or 
Odthas in an old dialect; ^ II. The 
Khorda^ or small, Avesta^ composed of 
short prayers for recitation by the 
faithful at certain moments of the day, 
month, or year, and in presence of the 
different elements, with which certain 
other hymns and fragments lure usmUly 
included. 

The term Zendavesta, though used, 
as we^see below, by Lord in 1630. first 
became familiar in Europe through the 
labours of Anquetil du Perron, and 
his publication of 1771. [The 2Send- 
Avesta hasnow been translated in Sacred 
Books of the Easty by J. Darmesteter, 
L. H. Mills ; Pahlavi TexUy by E. W. 
West.] 


c. 930. — **Zaradadit, the son of Asbim&m, 
. . had brought to the Persians the book 
al-Bastah in the old FursI tonpfue. He 
gave a commentary on this, whi^ is the 
Zand, and to this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Baiand. . . .** 
— ii. 167. [See //euy, Essays^ p. II.] 


c. 1030.— The chronology of this same 
past, but in a different shape, 1 have also 
found in the .book of Hamza ben Alhusain 


AHsfah&ni, which he calls * Chronology 
grmt nations rf the past and present. He 
says that he has endeavoured to oorreot his 
account by means of the Abastfi, which is 
the religious code (of the Zoroastrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my book.*' — Al-Birdniy Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, by Sachau, p. 112. 


,, Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of whom 
are known in the AvaatA.’*— 7&uf. p. 106. 


1030.— “ Desirous to add anything to the 
ingenious that the opportunities of my 
Travayle might conferre vpon mee, I ioyned 
myselfe yritn one of their Churoh men 
called their Daroo, and by the interpreta- 
tion of a Pane^ whose long imployment in 
the Computes iM^rvioe, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the English tongue, and whoso 
fmiliarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries: I gained the knowledge of 
what hereafter I shall deliver as it was 


compiled in a booke writ in the Peieian 
Characters containing their Sciiptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVK- 
DAVASTAVy.'’-Zcni, Ths Mdigim of the 
Persees, The Prome, 

[e. 1680.—“ Being past the lElement of 
and the highest Cm (as saith thoi# feuafift- 
VOiWo) , . T, ffoehert, 2nd od. 

1677, p. 64.] 

1668.— “Lsi ottomana appellent ponmnas 
ne aeete de Feveos quo nons eemuotM^ 
le Bom d’aaoratetuNi da feo, He Pei!^ 


ZEND, ZENDAVE8TA. 
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flans 80 U 8 oeltty dAteiArfiiara, et lea Indon 
flouB cflluy de Pftni, terma dont ils ae 
nommftt eux-mesmes. ... Us ont leur 
Sainotfl Esoriture ou Zimdeiiafltayir, en deus 
▼olumes compoa^ par vn nomm^ Zertost, 
•eonduit par vn Anee nonmid Abrabadi ou 

5 )lus-tofit Bahaman Vnuihauapan. . . ."-—Da 
a B<mllaye.-le- 0 ou 2 , ed. 1957) pp. 200-201. 

1700.— **Suo itaque libro (Zerduflht) . . . 
alium affixit specialem Titulum Zmi^ 
alias ZendaTflfltA; vulgus sonat Zund et 
Zundavattaw. Ita ut quamvis illud ejus 
Opus variis Tomis, sub difltinctis etiam 
nominibus, constet, tamen quidvis ex dic- 
torum Tomonim quoyis, satis proprib et 
legitimb citari possit, sub dicto geuerali 
nomine, utpote (][uod, hac ratione, in operum 
ejus oomplexu seu Syntagmata contineri 
intelligatur. . . . Est autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum : et ZendavestlL conflatum est ex 
superaddito nomine H^hraeo - Cluildaico^ 
EdUa^ t.e. ignis, unde Eorla . . . supra 
dicto nomine Zend apud Arabes, significatur 
Jgniarvum seu Fttcife, . . . Cum itaque 
nomine Zend significetur Janutriuntt et 2Sen- 
davestd Igniarium et //aw,” Ac. — T. Hifde^ 
Hut» RtL Vet, Pertarum eoninif^ Magoram^ 
cap. xxT., ed. Oxon. 1760, pp. S35-33o. 


1771. — ** Persuadb qua les u^es mo- 
dernes de I'Asie doivent lour origine aux 
Peuples et aux Religions oui i’ont sub- 
jugude, je me suis prj^sb ct’dtudier dans 
les sources I’ancienne Tnbologie des Nation<< 
habitudes dans les Contr^es immenses qui 
sont k rOst de rEuphrate, et de consulter 
sur leur Histoire. les Uttos originaux. Ce 
plan m’a en^agd a remonter aux Monumena 
les plus anciens. Je les ai trouvb de deux 
especes : les premiers bcHts en Samskretan ; 
ce sont les Vcdfs, Livres sacres des Pays, 
qui de Tlndus 8*dtendeat aux frontibres de la 
Chine : les seconds Merits en Zend, ancienne 
Langue du Nord de la Perse ; e'est le Zend 
ATiita, qui passe pour avoir 4i6 la Loi des 
Contr^ bom^ par TEuphrate, le Caucase, 
rOxns, et la mer des Inaes.”— du 
PerroTif Zetnd-A'oetlUi^ Ouvrage de Zoroastre — 
Theumene PrSlimtnatrei, p. iii. 

„ '^Dans deux cens ans, qoand les 
Langues Zend et Pehlvie (Pnlilnvri) seront 
devenues en Europe farailibres aux S^avans, 
on pour^ en rectifiant les endroits oh je 
me serai trompA donner une TraducUou 
plus ezaote du Siend-AueBta, et oi ce que 
je dis ici excitant r^mulation, avance le 
terme que je viens de fixer, mes fautes 
m'auront eonduit au but ^ue je me suis 
propose.*'— /6td. Preface, zvn. 

188A — **The supposition that some of the 
'books 'were destroyed by Alexander the Great 
is contained in tne introductory chapter of 
the Pehlevi Ftrqf-iiTamo, a book written in 
the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7tb 
century, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled 'The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil sfdrit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their reltfon, insti- 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
■the Roman, the inbaHtant of Egypt, to 
carry war and hardships to the oounuy of 
Iran (Persia). He killed the monarch of 


Iran, and destroyed flJjid made deflohiile the 
royal court And this religioii, that li^ aR 
the books of Ayeatn and Zsndy written 
with gold ink upon prepared ooweikhua 
wae deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Xstakhar or Persepdis) Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Ammegh (de* 
stroyer of the pious)^ Alexiedar ttm evil* 
doer, took them (the bookd out and burnt 
them."— Z>OKc5Aai Frang% U, gf ihs JPoma 
ii. 168-159. 

ZEBBAFT, s. Gold-brocade, Pen. 
mr, ‘gold,' Mfi, ‘woven.* 

S 900.— ''EamkWabs, or kimkhwabs (Slll- 
), are also known as lar-baft (gold- 
woven), and mushajjar (having pattema).** 
— Ku»m/ Mem., on Silk Fabrics, 86.] 

ZILLAH. a. Tliia word ia properly 
Ar. (in Inaian proii.) zila, ‘a riV 
thence ‘a aide,* a diatrict. It ia the 
technical name ‘for the adminiatrative 
diatricta into which British India ia 
divided, each of which has in the older 

S rovincea a Collector, or Collector and 
lagistrate combined, a Sesaiona Judge, 
&c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Coniinissioner. 

[1772.— “With respect to the TklOOk- 
dufiya and inconsiderable Zeminduiyfi 
which formed a part of the Huzsoor (Hnioor) 
Zilaha or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the General Cutdiexiy at 
Moorshedabad. . . ir. Hadings, in 
HuiUer, Annals gf Bengal, 4th ed., 888.J 
1817.— “In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each , 

a ^llah Court was established ." — MiJUCs 
HUt, V. 422 . 


ZINGABI, n.p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various modifications, zincan, zingani, 
fsincali, ehingari, zig&wner, Ac., to the 

^^^arious suggestions as to its deriva* 
tion have been made on the auppoaitioii 
that it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained the word as ‘a person 
of mixt blood,’ deriving it from the 
Skt. sankcau, ‘made-up.* It is true 
that varwi sankara is used for an ad* 
mixture of castes and races («^. in 
Bhdgavad QUd, i. 41, Ac.X but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor woidd 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been ap|died be likefy to 
carry it with them to distant lams. 
A. writer in the Saturday Savima ooee 
suggested the Pers. sin^ ‘a saddler/ 
Not at all probable. Xn Steemlortl 



ZIBBAD. 


064 ZOBO ZEOBO, BBOUO. 


Bamtfmm^ or Vocabulary of iha 
peculiar Laagnage used by the Thugs 
(Oidcuttai IsIgX p. 8b, we find : 

^'Cfililllgim, a dais of Multaai Thugs, 
sooieiiiiiies oaUed JVbtb, of the IfuMoluian 
leith. They proceed on their ezpeditionB 
In the cheraAer of Brinjaias, with cows 
and buDodke laden with merebandise, which 
tiiey expoM for sale at their encaB^menta, 
and thereby attract their rictima. Iney use 
the rope of their buUooka instead of the 
nmal in strangling. They are an ancient 
tribe of Thugs, and take their wives and 
children on their expeditiona." 


[These are the ChfingarB of whom 
Mr. Ibbetson (Panjab Ethnog* 308) 
gives an account A full desciwtion 
of them has been given by Dr. (£ W. 
Leitner (A Sketch of the Changars and of 
ihetr Dialeety Lahore, 1880), in which 
he diows reason to doubt any connec- 
tion between them and the Zingari.] 
De Qoeje (Contributiona to the Hud. of 
the OypUes) regards that people as the 
Indian Zob (t.e. JaJtt ox Sind). He 
suggests as pomble origins of the name 
first AdkaH (see 8HIKABEE), and then 
Pers. dumgl^ * harper,’ from which a 
plural ehan^n actually occurs in 
Lane’s Arabian Nigld^ iii. 730, note 22. 
[These are the Al-Jink, male dancers 
tsee Burton^ Ar. Nigkte^ viii. 18).] 

If the name is to deriv^ from 
India, the term in Sleeman’s Vocabu- 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
the others mentioned here. jBut is it 
not more likely that zingari^ like Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would 1>e a name given 
ah extra on their app^ring in the«i 
West, and not carrie<i with &em from 
Asia? 

ZIBBAPi n.p. Pers. xir-bdd, * below 
the wind,’ i.e. leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of Ind& It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W« Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohit or *Ooean’ of 
Sidi ’Ali Kapudfin (1654X translated 
bv Joseph V, Hammer in the Joum. 
As, Soe. Bengal^ we find that one chapter 
(tmfortunatw not given) treats '*Of 
the Indian Islands above and below 
the wind.” The islands ’*above the 
wibd” were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldivgs, Socoba, fte., but we find 
no extract with mdse indicatian of 
them. We find however indicated 
the *^tiaets aituated bdow the wind” 
Malacius Sumatra^ Tenasseriin, Bengal^ 


Martaban, Pegu. The phrase is erne 
which naturally acquires a o^inc 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 
which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Leeward Idands of 
the W. Indies. But probablv it was 
adopted from the Malays, who make 
use ol the same nomenclature, as the 
quotations show. 

1442.— ** The inhabitants of the sea ooasta 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the countries 
of Tchin, Java, Bengal, the cities of ZIr* 
bad.*' — AbdwrratzOki in India in the XVth 
Cent. 6. 

1553. — . . Before the foundation of 
Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
navigators of the seas to the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embrace the regions of Siam, China, Gho- 
ampa, Gamboja, and the many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
two (quarters the natives of the land dis- 
tinguish as Dybananguim {duhdiva-angin) 
and Ataz Anguim (dtaa-aiigln) which are os 
much as to say ‘below the winds’ and 
* above the winas,* below beii^^ West and 
above East ." — BartoHy Dec. II. Cv. vi. cap. i. 
In this passage De Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, hawa-angin (or ii-haioah) 
‘below the wind,* and atos (or diotaji} 
angUi, ‘above the wind,' is just the reverse 
of his explanation, the former meaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

0 . 1590.— “Aa/aa^oX (see CSALAMBAX) 
is the wood of a tree brought from Zirhda 
(?)" — Ain, i. 81. A mistiULen explanation 
IS given in the foot-note from a native 
Ruuority. but this is corrected by Prof. 
Bloobmann at p. 616. 

1726.— “The Malayers are also commonly 
called Orang di Bawah Ang%n, or ‘people 
beneath the wind,’ otherwise Saeterlinge, 
as those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, are called (banq Ataa Angin, or 
‘people above the wind,* and known aa 
WesterliDgs."— Vafcatiya, v. 810. 

„ “The land of the Peninsnla, Ac., 
was called by the geographers Merbftad, 
meaning in Persian ‘beneath the wind.’** 

— iWdTsir. 

1856.— “There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay languige, connected with the mon- 
soons. . . . The Bfalays call all countries 
west of their own ‘countries above the 
wind,* and their own and all countries east 
of it ‘oountries belew the wind.* • . • 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planation, unless ft have reference to the 
most important of the two mousoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma- 
layan coontriee the traders of India. 
Oraaferd^e Bm, Biet* 288. 

SOBO, ZBOBO, DSOliU &e., a. 
Names need in the eemi'Tibetsn tiacta 
of the Himalaya tor hybrids betwsmt 



ZOUAVE. 


m 


ZUM600BUCK. 


the yak bull aud the Ofdiuarr hill 
cow, much used in transport ana agri- 
culture. See quotation under ZEBU. 
The following are the connected Tibetan 
terms, according to Jaeschke^s Diet, 
(p. 463): *^mdzo^ a mongrel bred of 
Yak bull and common cow ; hrumdzo. 
a mongrel bred of common bull* ana 
yak cow ; mdzoM, a male ; mdzo^mo, 
a female animal of th^ kind, both 
valued as domestic cattle.” [Writing 
of the Lower Himalaya Mr. Atkinson 
says : ** When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid is called 
Jubu; when the parent^ is reversed, 
the produce is called oaWo. The juibu 
is found more valuable than the other 
hybrid or than either of the pure 
stocks” {Himalayan Gazetteer^ iL 38). 
Also see Ain, ed. Jarrett^ ii. 350.] 

1298. — ** There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as elephants, splendid 
oreatur^ oovered everywhere but in the 
back with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They are partly black, partly white, 
nod really wonderfully fine creatures, ana 
the hair or woo) is extremely fine and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to Venice os a great curiosity, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been cau^t young. They also cross 
these with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
better for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well; 
and at the latter they will do twice as 
much work as any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts .*’ — Marco Polo. K, i. 
oh. 67. 

1864. — **The Zobo, or cross between the 
yide and the hiU-oow (much resembling 
the English oowl is but rarely seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though common 
in the N.W. Himalaya.’’ — iToe/bar’# J?m. 
Journals, 2d ed. i. 203. 

[1871.— ** The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of am (hybrids between 
the oow and yak).'*— HoreoKr^ Him. Digit 
o/EooloOf Lanoui, and Spitu Iw. 

[1876.— Ploughing is done chiefly with 
the hybrid of the yak bnll and the common 
oow this they call «o if male and lomo if 
female.'*— Dfw, Jimmoo and Kathmir^ 246.] 

ZOVAVE. 8. This moiem French 
term is applied to certain rmments 
of light infantry in a quasi-Oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenchmen. The name 
Zuawa^ %uaoua was, according to 
lattri, that of a Kabyle tribe <3 the 


Juriura which furnished the fltst 
soldiers so caUed. 

[ZUBT, ZUBTEE, adj. and & of 
which the corrupted forma are 
n^JUPTEE. Ar.^,lit.<keepi]^ 
guarding,’ but more generally in India, 
in the sense of ^ seizure, confiscation.’ 
In the Ain it is used in the sense 
which is still in use in the N.W.P., 

* cash rents on the more valuable crops, 
such as sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., in 
those districts where rents in kind are 
generally paid.’ 

[c. 1590.— Of these Parganahs, 183 pay 
revenue in cash from crops chuged A 
special rates (in orig. foifiy* — Ala, ed. 
Jarret^ ii. 163. 

[1813.— **Ze1it . . . restraint, oonfisoatioii, 
sequestration. Zebty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation ; what has been confiscated. 

I . . . Lands resumed by Ja^fUr Kfum whleb 
had been appropriated in Jaahiro (sea 
JAaHEBB).’^aios8ary to Fifth 

[1861. — ** You put down one hundred 
rupees. If the water of your land does not 
come • , . then my money shall be con- 
fisoated to the Sahib. If it does then your 
money shall be rapt (oonfiscated).** 
ICdioardei, A Year on the Punjab FrAHer. 
i. 278.] 

ZUMBOOBUGE; a Ar. Turk. 

Pers. zamhdrak (spelt zanbdrak). a 
small gun or swivel usually carriea on 
a cani^ and mounted on a saddle ; — 
a falconet. [See a drawing in B. 
Kipling’s Beast and Man in Inaia^ 

It was, however, before the use ot 
gunpowder came in, the name appli^ 
sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a wea^u. The word is in form 
a Turkish mminutive from Ar. semi- 
hdr, *a hornet’; much as ^musket^ 
comes from mosquetta. Quatiemkre 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of di^arge (see H. des MonyolSf S65^; 
see also iJozy^ Suppt. s. 7 .). This older 
meani^ is the subject of our first 
quotation : 

1848.---’<Lm ScriyrinsarabesqidoBtt^ 
des guems des oroiaadet, donnent k Parba- 
ISte, telle qua I'employeit lee ehr6lieo% la 
nom de aeiiJMnirek. I« premitre foisqa'fia 
en font noiticn, e’est en parlani da ittge 
de Tyr par Saladin en 1187. . • • Suinnt 
lliieimen des patriarohes d'klexandrie, la 
Mahoatek 4ta» ana fiSche de rSpalMv dn 
Ipouoe, de la lougueor d’une eoud^ei qvl 
I atait quatre faces • • . il tiaTenSit qw* 
’qaefoisamiateecoap deax hoBwa pla ek i 



ZVMBOORUOK. 


ZUMBOOSUOK. 


Tun deni^ I'autm. . . . Lea mtiaulmana 
pavaiaaent ii*ayoir fait tiaage qu'aaaea tard 
du Beabourak. Djemal - Eddm eat. b ma 
coQnaiaaanoe, le premier ^rivain araoe qui, 
acnu la date d4S (1245 de J.C.)t cite cette 
arme oomme servant aux guerriera de riala- 
mlame; o'eat h. propos da aitee d’Asoalon 
par le sultan d'Egypte. . . . Moia bientdt 
rusage du lenbourek devint commun en 
Orienl^ et dans la suite dea Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leura armies un corps de 
soldats appel^ BanbonrekdJiB. Maintenant 
. . . ce mot a tout k fait changd d’accep- 
tion, et Ton donne en Perse le nom de xen- 
boorek k une petite pikce d*artillerie Mgkre.” 
— ReijMvd, De VAri Militairt chez lei Arabei 
ail Ser. IV., tom. 

1707.— Prince Beddr Bakht . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of his 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
W^ldj^h was killed by a ball from a sam- 
bdrak .’* — Kkajl KhAn^ in Elliot^ vii. 398. 

c. 1764, — “Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
receded by some Zembereco, ordered that 
ind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the eminence.'* — 
i^ir Muia/jfurin^ iii. 250. 

1825.— ** The reign of Futoh Allee Shah 


baa been far from remarkable for its mili* 
tary splendour. ... He has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, eariv in his 
reign ... he appeared in the held, , . • 
till at last one or two shots from lumboo- 
rndka dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror. . . JB. 

FmuTy Jowm^ into Kkoroidn in 1821-S& 
PP.J197-8. 

[1829. — He Jiad no cannon ; but waa 
furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called munboondc, which were 
mounted on camels ; and which, thouc^h use- 
ful in action, could make no impresnon on 
the slightest walls. . . Jfdfrofm, ff, of 
Periia, i. 419.] 

1846. — *'So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquetry, and lambooraks, kept up by 
the Kham troops, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it."— Hugh QougfCi 
deep, on the BaUU of Sobraony dd. Feb 18. 

„ “The flank in question (at Su- 
braon) waa mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ^zumtoonika,' or falconets; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the river." — Cun- 
ningkam'i ll» of the Sikhtf 322. 
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Ambweno, 176 
Ameen, 176 
Ameer, 176 
AmfiSo, Am6oi^ 
2840,6410, 6 
Amidavad, 416 
'Amil, 56; Amildar, 
406 


Amin, 176 
Amir, Amnnv, 
Amirra, 18a. 974a 
AmnHuaw, 6376 
Ammiraglio, 186 
Amoea. SHa t Am* 
00^,206; Amoolc, 
216, M6; A&ioeo, 
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AMaokilM; Attnoo, 
196 

Amuldar, 406 
Aimoandam, Ana- 

s?? 

Anaout. 906; Anai- 


Anana, 276 ; Ananai, 
25a ; Ananat^ 27a 
’AnU,554a 
Anoh^Tai 28a 


Andenkani 
Andemama, 29a, 
b 

Andol, Andola, An- 
dor, Andora, 


Aniba,654a 


82a 

Anjinga, 


Anna, 816 
Aanaqatehf, 706a 
Anniont^ 81a 


Axaine, 4116 
'Arak, 86a: Axak 
Pamdk, 82 M 
Arakan, d4a 
Amndeila, 7706 
Aiangkaio, 6446 
ArbM Trist^ 846 
Arbra dei Banianea 
656 

Arolia,856 
Ardkin, 4a, 1046 
Arcot, 85a 
Areoa, Areoca, Are- 
cha, Areqna, Are- 
quies, 85a, 6, 6696 
Anun, 641a 
Argali, 76 
Aigeelah, 76, 2896 
A^e^, 2286, 6186, 

Ai^raone Mexioana, 

Aigile, 6186 
Aigai,76 
Algol, 6396 
Aig^ Pheasant, 36a, 


Andriun, 30a 
AnOam, An6on, 6416 


Annoe, 82a 
Aniaatn, 884a; An- 
•yan^ 544a 
Ani, ymte, m 
AnvA41a 
Anyu. 81a 
Ansedita, 886 

Afliio^6416 
A|Ol6 
ApeHo Bondar, 
Bonder, 826, 886; 
43faaivB8a 
Apfoeook, terioook, 


Arian, Ariya, 38a 
Aijee, 960a 
ArUti, 613a 
Arkhang, Arkung, 
846 

Armarium, 16a 
Aimeaie, Armosyn, 
Armoseen, 6456 
Armuza, 6466 
Arobel, 770a 
Aron Caie, 645a 
Arquam, 84a 
Arrahi, Arrabin, 836 
Anaoan, ArracSo, 
84a. 6 

Ariaok, 86a 
Arrab, 706a 
Axrakaon, 346 
Arrankayo, 646a 
Anatel, 6906, 808a 


Arrec^ 8M 
A^ w96 
Arsenal, 87a 
Art, Buropean, 37a 
Ardohoke, 876 I 
Amndee, 581a 
Arande4 Arundela, 
7706 

Aryan, 876 
Aryin,6886 
Aradeat, 8446, 9696; 
Ataee. Araoasht, 
960a 

Aaaoaye. 89a 


Aaai, 4a 

Aaawar, 8576 ; Aa- 
868a 
Ma 

Atambor, 914a 
Atan, 3to 
Atam, 647a 
Atchaar, Atohar, 86 
Atlas, Atlass, 896^ i 
7976, 58a 

Atoll, AtoUon, 40a 
Atombor, 896 
'AttflLbl, AttSblya, 
8616, 8876 
Attap, 896 
Attar, 647a, 6 
Attelap, 116 
Attjar, 86 
Atwen-wun, 972a 
Atzagay, 88a 
Aubrah, 706a 
Aucheo, 421a 
Augan. 8a 


Aumeen, 176 
Aomil, iOa, 66, 7766 ; 

Aumildar, 406 
Aunneketohie, 706a 
Aurata, 825a 
Aurat-dar, 756 
Aurong, 746a 
Autaar, 416 
Ava, 406 
Aradavat, 41a 
Araldar, Avaldare, 
413a, 478a 
A?ast4,9826 
Aratar, 416, 71a 
Ayerage, 42a 
Arildar, 418a 
Avooada, Avocado, 
Avoeat, Avocato, 
Avogato, 15a, 6 
Awadh,6476 
Awatar, 42a 
Ayah, 42a 
Ayoonda, 6176 
Ayodbya, Ayuthia, 

Aaagaia, Aragay, 

Aiar,501a 
Awn, 598a 
ABn,6886 
Aio, Aaop^ 2476 


Ba«r.48a 



Badingdn, 116a 
Badjoo, Badjoo, 465 
Badar,496 
Bael, 47a 

Baffa, Ballata, Baf- 
fatta, Bafta, Baf- 
tah, 47a. 6^ 136„ 
2556, 87%, 706a 
Bagada, 46a 
Bagalate, 516, 6286 


Bagoldaf, 91a 
Bagou, 6086 
Bi^ettea k tambour^ 

Babaar,9186 
Bahadar,486 
Bahddnr, Bnhadore, 
496,50a 

Bahar, Bahare, 476, 
48a 

Bahar, 248a 
Bahaodoor. Bahao* 
dnr, Banawder, 
50^486 
b£3oo1i, 44a 
Bahinrottiaa, 60a 
Bahman, l&2a 
Bahrifob, U66 

806 , 

69a 

75d 

lMiO|96te 
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my»a, 

94a 

Bdr.m 

Bairam, Bairami, 
Baiiimiyah, 82a, 
81^ 

Bajaatftr. 616 
BaW466 

Bajtt, 466, 47a 
Baka kanah, 61a 
Bakftr,8606 
Bakehis, Bakhshi, 
185a 

Bfikir-khSoI, 666 
Bakk4L 117a 
Ba^iSBOb 
Bakaariyah. 186a 
Bakahi, 185a, 

6,186a 


Balachaon, Bali- 


BaUkdme, 75a 
Balagate, Balagatt, 
BidagattiL Bala- 
gatta, Bala Ohaut, 
61a, 6. 8016, 869a 
Ba]akbaiL62a . 
Balaaer, wlaaor, Ba- 
laaore, 52a, 516,. 
477a 

Baling Balmrrri^ 52a 
Balaam, 536 
Balaz, 6S^ 

Baloon, Balooae, Bal> 
oooi, Baloony, 526, 
68a 

Bala, 968a 
Balat, 5^ 

BalgiL l84a 
B41(l^i^668a 
Baudot, 616 


Ballaohcmg, 51a 
Balladaiia. 75a 
BaU-a|a^BalliMte, 
Balla-GautT^ 
BaUaaor%52a 
Ballaat Ballayaa, 52d 
Bam,SB86 
Baltfadara, Ballia- 
dara, 76a 
BaUiobanfft 61a 

BlSSSSs^i>^ 

586, a 

Ballowob, Bolooh, 
Ba]^,946,a 
Baida, BakK^ 58a, 

.w, 


“sa? 


B61war,586 
Bamba9a.l066 
Baml^ Bambaa, 
Bampoii^ Bamba 

BamgMl, 616 


Bammoo, B4ino^ 56a, 
566 

Bamplaeoi, 67a 
Ban, 2826 
Baiiah, 8856 
Banana, 66a, 7166 
B&nima, Banaroa, 
Banoroiu, $Ba 
Banau, 1806 
Banoaoaea, 616 
Banoal, 5806 
Banchoot, 666 
Banoook, 566 
BanoshaU, 62a 
Banda, 85a 
Banda, 127a 
Bandahanu 846, 6446 
Bandana, Bandanah, 
Bandanna, Bandan- 
noe, 57a, 6, 706a 
Bandar, 127a: -Oon- 
iida; ^AhbSa, 


Bandarilnab, 667a 
Bandareej Bandari, 
Bandanna, Ban- 
dary, 576, 6446 
Bandaye, Bandaa, 
Bondeja, Bande- 
jab, 68a 

BandeL Bandell, 5da, 
6, 127a. 4286 
Bandel,M56 
Bandei^, 846 
Band mimero, 886 
Biiidbntin, 57a 
Band-i-Amlr, 84a 
Bandicoot, 586 
Bandiooy, 60a, 846 
Bandija, 68a 
Bando. 59a 
Bandobast, Bando- 
boat, 1276 
BandOqi, 128a 
Bandy, 59a 
Banean^ 616, 636 
Bang, 596, 60a, 

Ba^ 856 

616 


Bugu, 

Banga«^ 

Banged, 

Bangeiaar, Banggo- 

1^^1286, l5tt 
BangbaUa,866 
Banghy-bordar, 61a 
Bim^ok, Baagkock, 

BaDgiai,62a 
Bugm,ma0a 
Bangim, 606 
Bam, -woBab, 606 
BaSan. 686 ; -Tree, 



jore, 61a 
Bank, 60a 


Banir^ii Budnaol, 
lUniqihaj, Bank- 
ahall, MudcBoll, 
61a, 62a, A 248a 
Bannanea, 56a 
Bannian, 646; Bay, 
66a ; Fi^bt, 65a ; 
-Tree, 656 ; Bann- 
yan, 686 

Banqueaalle, 62a 
Banimaw, 61a 
Bantatn, 626; Fowl, 
626 

Bantan, 626 
Banna, 87a 
Baiwan, 68a, 328a, 
3^ 417a; Day, 
65a; Fight, 65a; 
Grove, 666; shirt, 
65a ; -Tree, 65a, 
66a, 6 

Banyhann, 616a 
Banyon, 65a 
Banzelo, 856 
Bao, 499a 
Boonor, 111a 
Baontb, 1196 
Blp-rS, B&p, 1016 
Baqnal, 117a 
Baquanoon 456 
Boi^, 730a 
Baranudial, 70a 
Baramputrey, 1326 
Barfixu, BarSnni, 
113a, 1126 
Bftrasinha, 67a 
Baratta, 2276 
Barbacft, Barbaoana, 
Barbacane, Barba- 
qnane, 676 
Barbarien, 876 
Barbeera^ 68a 
Barberry, 876 
Barbeie, 68a 
Barbers^ Bridge, 67a 
Barbery, Barberyn, 
876 

Barbican, 67a 
Barbiers, 676, 876 
Baroalor, Baroeloar, 
Baroelore, 45a, 6 
Bftre,48a 

Baigeer, 69a 
BafsM,1166 

Baigua- 


Barigache, 1166 
BaA Bfem, 132a 
Barki,442a 

6B>, 

506 

Bannai, 1816 


Bura^ Barodar, 


881001,486 
Baioe, Barooaa, 696^ 
18^ 

Bamelporsi 696^ 26 
BamMiiiglL 
Bammnh£696 
Barrannee^ 118a 
Bane, 48a 
Barrempooter, 1826 
Barrior, Bairier,68Ql« 
Barrowse, 696 
Baraalor, BsnehxMfv 
456 

BarshSwilr, BarrittEr, 
7006 

Baraj, Bards, Bary- 
gasa, 1166,605a 
Basain, 706 
Basaiaoa 1216 
Basore, 76a 
BasamcooiBasaniriii, 
Basamco. Bftftft^ 
mke, 1216, 677a 
Basarar, 45a 
Basoha, 70a 
Baeeltts, 1286 
Bash, 108a 
Bashaw, 70a 
Basim, 71a 
Basin, 706 


, 1216, 768a 
Basso, 70a 
Bassadore, 706 
Baiiaai,706 
Bassan, 706 
Bajnarus,70a 
Bassato, 706 
Basseloor, 466 
Bassora, Bassoiab, 
Bastra. 586 
Bason, 706 
Bat, Bftt, 916, 7556 
Bata, 73a 
Bataoohi, 74a 
Bataebala, BataoolA, 
456,716 
Batak|74a 
Batao^ 786 
Battfra,71a 
Batara, 716a 
Batata, Batata, 8856 
Batavia, 71a 
Batohwa, 1176 
Batoole, Batool, 716 
Ba^ 660a, 787a, 


716 
Bate& 78a 
BateL Batela. BateliK. 
716^8826 
Bater,496 
BatbeeabL 716 
Bathedi^da 
Bbtheb.706 


BKtn.79s 
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Bat^740a 
Baitaa, 74 a ^ 

Batte, 650i» 

Batteoa, 1086 . 
Battecole, Batte 
CoT6, 82(1 
Battee, 736 
Batt6la, 72a 
Battiam, 71a 
B^^^ Batum, 736, 

Batttru, Batyr, 50a 
Bauboo 44a 
Bauleah, 102ri 
Bauparee, 101a 
Baut4, 119a 
Bawa Gori, 43a 
Bawaleea, 102a 
Bawarchi, B&werdjy, 
1006 

Bawt,916 

Bawunshee - khana, 
101a 

Bawustye, 74a 
Bay, The, 74a, 731a 
Bava. 746 

Bayadhre, 75a, 2956; 

Bayladeira, 75a 
Bayparree, 756 
Baypore, ^ 

Bue^, 756 ; -Master, 
76a 

Basand, 9826 
Bazar, 76a. 91a 
Bazara» 12U6 
Bazard, Bozarra, 
Bazairi, 7^i 
Bazaruco, Bazaruqo, 
121a, 6766 
BdallyOn, Bdella, 
Bdellium, 766, 3^, 
505a 

Beadala, 766 
Beage, 796 
Beogam, 796 
Bearam, 82a 
Bearer, 776, 495a 
Bearra, 816 
Bear-Tree, 776 
Beasar, 91a 
Beasty, 92a 
Beatelle, Beatilha, 
Beatilla, BeatiUia, 
90a 

Beauleah, lQ2a 
Beohauah, 936 
Bed, 9636 
Bedar, 137a, 7196 
Bedda, 9636 
Bede, 1366 
Bedin-Jana, 116a 
Bedmure, 1646 
Bednor, 137a 
Beebee, 78a ; Beebee 
Bu]ea,786 
Beeoh-de-mer, 786 
Beecbtfida, 79a 

BAg^, 79a, 
2Sia, 401a 
Beegum, 79a 
BMfah, 78a 
Bee^tWer, 97a 


Beejock, 796 
Beer, 796; Ceuntrj, 
80a : Drinkiag, 8ua 
Beetle, 896 
Beetle-fackie, Beetle- 
.fakee, Beetle- 
fuckie, 806 
Beg, 79a 

Bega, Begah, 265a, 



guaryn, 806, 8la 
B^om, Begum, 
Begun, 7^, 6 ; 4796 
Behadir, 496 
Belmr, 8la 
Behauder, Behaudry, 
496, 50a 
Behrug, 117a 
Behu^ 816 
Beijoim, 87a 
Beirame. Beiramee, 
82a, 816 
Beitcul, 82a 
Bejadah, 445a 
Beintapaut, 706a 
B41, 47a 
Beldar, 94a 
Beledi, Beledyn, 
2666, 267a 
Belgaiim, 82a 
feeli, 47a 

Belledi, 3746, 2666 
Belleric, 6086 
Bellipoi^, 90a 
Belly-cutting, 411a 
Belondri, 

Belooch, 94a 
Belus eye, 1746 
Belzuinum, 87a 
Bemgala, Bemgualla, 
856, 2036 
Ben, 610a 
Benamee, 82a 
Benares, Beriarez, 
83a 

Boncock, 57a 
Bencolon, Bencolu, 
Bencoolon, Ben- 
couli, 83a. h 
Bendameer, 836, 127a 
Bend&ra, 84a 
Bend-Emir, 836, 84a 
Bendhara, 84a 
Bendinaneh, 5526, 
667a 

Bendy, 846, 59a 
Bendy, Ba^, Tree, 
85a 

Bengal^, 616 
Bengal, 85a, 86a 
Bengala, 86a 

86^ 6, 

Beiigi,596 
Beniamin, 87a 
BenIgbM, the, 866 
Ben^in, Benjuy, 

Benk^,626 


Benowed, 1806 
Bentalab, 77a 
Bentarab, 6446 
Benua, 87a 
Be^^^n, 64a, 66a, 

Benzoi, Benzoin, 87a, 
866 

Beoparry, 756 
Bepole, 622a 
Bepparree, 756 
B4r, 77a 
Bera, 78a 
Beram, 82a 
Berb4,886 
Berbelim, 876 
Berber, Borbere, 88a 
Berberyn, 876 
Berebere, Berebery, 
886 

Berenjal, Berenjaw, 
116a 

Berhumputter, 1326 
Beriberi, 876, 68a 
B4ring4de, 116a 
Berkendoas, 1306 
Berma, 1316 
Beroni, 82a, 3766 
Berra, 78a 
Berretta rossa, 498a 
Berri-berri, 886 
Beryl, 886 
Besermani, 604a 
Beaorg, 1216 
Bessi, 706 
Bosurmani, 604a 
Beteechoot, 566 
Beteela, 70a 
Betel, ^tele, 89a, 6, 
35a 

Betel-famii, Botolfa- 
quy, 806 
Betello, 896 
Betelle, 90a 
Beth, 724a. 9636 
Botro, 896, 914a 
Betteela, 90a, 785a 
Bottelar, 746a 
Bettilo, 72a 
Bettle, Bettre, 90a, 
896 

Bety-ohuit, 666 
Bewauris, 90a 
Beypoor, 90a, 183cc 
Beyran^, 816, 8236 
Beza, Bezahar, Be- 
zar, 91a 

Bezar, Bezari Kelan, 
76a 

Bezas, 91a 
Bezenegor, 880a 
Bezoar, 906, 445a 
Bhabur, m 
Bhade, 963a 
Bhang, 596 
Bhange, Bhaimee- 
dawk, 606, 6fa 
Bbar, 4^ 

Bfaat, 916 
Bhanliyfu 102a 
Bhant, 916 | 

Bheel, 916, 92a, 4576 1 


Bhim-nagar, 631a 
Bfaiati, wUb 
Bhoi, 111a 
Bholiah, 102a 
Bjhooh, 98a 
Bhoos, Bhoosa, 926 
Bboot, 93a, d08a 
Bhoslah, Bhosselah, 
93a 

Bboulie, 109a 
Bhouliya, 6886 
Bbounsla, 93a 
Bhouree, 109a 
Bhroch, 117a 
Bhuddist, 1196 
Bhui Kahir, 495a 
Bhundaree, Bhun- 
darry, 576. 
Bhyacharra, 93a 
Bibi, 786 
Bi^, 9676 
Bichdna, 936 
Bicheneger, Bidjana- 
gar, 97a 

Bidree, Bidry, 936 
Bieldar, 1306 
Bi^iri, Bigarry, 
Biggereen, 806 81a 
Bihar, 81a 
Bijanagher, 976 
BikhTOda 

Bilabundee, Bila* 
bundy, 936 
BiUteo j^nee, 94a. 
Biliiyut, 036 ; Bila- 
yutee Pawnee, 94a 
Bild4r, 94a 
Bilgan, 82a 
Bill, 47a 
Billait, 936 
Biloocb, 94<( 

Bilton, 689a 
Biiidaraire, 836 
Bindarra, 718a 
Bindy, 846 
Binjarree, Binjarry, 
114a, 6 

Binky-Nabob, 946 
Bintara, 846 
Bipur, $)06 
Bircande, 1306 
Bird of Paradice, 
Paradise, 95a, 946 
Bird’s Nests, 956, 
801a 

Biringal, 116a 
Birman, 132a 
Bis, Bisoh, 966, a 
Biscobra, 956, 367a 
Bisermini, WSh 
Bisb, 96a; Bis k! 

buwa, 966 
Bismillah, 066 
Bisnaga, Bisnagar, 
97a 

Bison, 97a, 890a 
Bistee, IKstey, 8896 
Bittle, 896 

Bizenegalia, 97% 467a 
Blaoan-mat^ 97a 
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Blaohaog, Blaobong, 
61a 

Blaok, 976, 625a; 
Act, 99a ; Boor, 
99a; -Buck, 99a; 
Cotton Soil, 996; 
Doctor, 986 ; Jews, 
996 : Langnaffe, 

996; Man, 986; 
Partridge^ 996 ; 
Town, §db \ Wood, 
100a, 842a 
Blanks, 100a 
Blat, Blatty, 100a 
Blimbee, 1006, 1606 
Bloacb, 946 
Bloodsucker, 1006. 
Bloqui, 442<( 

Blo&^ 946 
Bine cloth, 706a 
Boa- Vida, 103a 
Boay, 1106 
Bobachee, -Connah, 
1006, 101a 
Bobba, 426 
Bobbera pack, 1016 
Bobbery, -Bob, -Pack, 
lOla, 6 
Bobil, 1266 
Bocca Tigris, 1016 
Bocha, Etochah, 1016, 
102a 

Bocbm^n, 108a 
Bodda, Bodu, 119a 
Bo^, 9086 
Bofieta, 476 
Bogahah, Bogas, 108a 
Bogatir, 46a 
Bog of Tygers, 1016 
Bc^e, l(@a 
Bohea, Boheo, 908a 
Bohon Upas, 9576 
Bohora, Bobra, Boh- 
rah, 106tt, 6 
Boi, 1106 

Bois d’Bscbine, 1996 
Bokora Prunes, 166 
Bole-ponjis, 738a 
Bolgar, Bolghar, 125a 
Bolia, Boliah, Bolio, 
102a 

Bolleponge, 738a 
Bolocn, 946 
Bolta, 102a 
Bolumba, 1606 
Bomba, 126a 
Bombai, Bombaiim, 
Bombaini, Bom- 
bain, 787a, 103ct, 6, 
102a 

Bombaree^ 5786 
Bombasa, Bombassi, 
102a, 6 

Bombay, 1026; Box 
Work, 104a; Buc- 
caneers, 10^ ; 
Duck, 104a, 1^; 
Bombaym, 1086 ; 
Marine, 104a ; 
Rock, 5786; Stuffs, 
706a 

Bombasa, 1026 


Bombey^l036 
Bonano, Booanoe, 566 
Boneta, 106a 
Boi^koos, Bongkos, 


Bonites, Bonito, Bon- 
netta, 1046, 105cf, 
2236 

Bonso, Bonze, Bou- 
zee, Bonzi, Bonzii, 
Bonzo, 105a, 6, 4516 
Bonzolo, 93a 
Booleo, 1096 
Boon Bay, 1036 
Boora, 1056 
Bom, 1056, 72a 
Bora, Borah, 1056, 
1066 

Boi^^l, Bofghali, 

Borneo, Bomew, Bor- 
ney, Borneylaya, 
107a 

Boro-Bodor, -Budur, 
107a 

Bormh, 1066 
Bose, 1056 
Bosh, 1076 
Bosmiii, 108a 
Bosse, 1056 
Boteca, 1086 
Botella, 716 
Boti, 916 I 

Botickeer, 108a | 

Botique, 1086 
Botiqueiro, 108a 
Bo Tree, 108a 
Bottle-connah, Bot- 
tie-khanna, 4796 
Bottle-Tree, 108a 
Boucho du Tigre, 
1016 

Bouchha, 1176 
Boudah, Boi;d6as, 
Bouddhou, 118a, 
1196 

Bou4, 111a 
Bougee Bougee, 120a 
Bouleponge, 7386 
Bounceloe, 93a 
Bound-hedge, 108a 
Bouquise, 1246 
Bourgade, 656 
Bournesh, 107a 
i Bousuruque, 1216 
Boutique, lOSb 
Bo5rra, 118a 
Bouy, 9096 
Bowohier, 133a 
Bowla, 1086 
Bowlee, Bowly, 1096, 
1086 

Bowr, 92a 
Bowry, 1085 
Boxi^ 135a 
Boxsha, 1176 
Boxwallab, 1096 
Boy, 1096, 78a 
Boya, 111a 
Boyanore, lUa 
Boye, 1105 
Bob^1055 


Brab, Brabb, Btabo, 
lllo, 575 

Bracalor, Bracelor, 
455 

Brachman, Bpax- 
fi&pas, BpaxjMyes. 
1116 

Braganiixe, Bragany, 
686, a 

Bmgmen, Bmbman, 

Brahman, 1316 
Brahmaputrcn, 1326 
Brahmenes, Brahmin, 
1116 

Brahminee, Brah‘- 
roiny Bull, Whi ; 
Kite, 1126 ; Butter, 
112a ; Duck, H2a 
Brahmo Samaj, 1126 
Brakhta, 4856 
Brama, Bmmane, 
111a, 1316 
Bramane, 1116 
Bramanpoutre, 1326 
Bramin, Bmmini, 
Brammonos, 1116 
112a 

Bmiidul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126 ; 
-cute, 586 ; Coor- 
tee, 1126, 133<t; 
pawuee, 113a ; 
shraub-pauny, 113a 
Brass, 113a ; knocker, 
113a 

Bratto6,Bratty, 113<(, 
639a, 5 
Brava, 111a 
Brawl, 706tt 
Brazil, -wood, Brazill, 
113a, 6, 794a, 914a 
Breech Candy, 114a, 
8576 

Breakfast, little, 2106 
Brema, 1816 
Bridgeradn, 114a 
Brimeo, 107a 
Bringal, ll€a I 

Bringe, 2S2a 
Bringela, Brin^ella, 
Bnnjaal, Bnnial, 
Brinjall, 115a, 116a 
Briujaree, Brinjar- 
rce, Brinjarry, 
11^ 6, 115a, 6l5a 
Brinjaul, Brinjela, 
1150,6 
Broach, 116a 
Brodera, Brodra, 696 
Broiobia, 117a 
Brokbt, Biokt, 4856, 
468a 

Brothera. 696 
BrTim-gSif, 3655 
Bruneo, 107a 
Buapanganghi, 2305 
Bubalas,1725 
Bubda, 1165 
Bubsho, 1175 
Buccal, 117a 
Buocaly, 735a 


Buck, Buck-stick, 
U7a 

Buokaul, 117a 
Buckery Red, 3365 
Buckor, Buckor suc- 
> cor, 8605 
Buckserria, 1865 
Buckshaw, 117a, 5 
Buckshee, 1355 
Bucksheesb, Buck- 
shisb, 1175, 118a 
Buckshoe, U75 
Buckyne, llSo, 622a 
Budao, Budas. Bud&- 
saf, Budd, Budda» 
118a, 6, liOa 
Buddfattan, 7^ 
Buddha, Buddhism, 
Buddhist, Buddou, 
118a, 119a 
Budge Boodjee, 
Budge-BudJ^, 

120a 

Budgero, Budgeroe, 
1205 

Budgerook, 1215 
B\idgerow, 120a 
Budgrook, 121a, 7765 
Budgrow, 1205 
Badhftsaf, 1185 
Budhul, 443a 
Budhum, 119a 
Budlee, 1220, 593a 
Budmdsh. l^Sla 
Buduftun, 7355 
Budulsoheri, 722a 
Budzart, Budzat, 122a 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119a, 5 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffola, 
Buffall, Buffalo, 
Buffo, BufiSe, 12S3a, 
6, 123a 
Bufta, 475 
Bugerow, 1205 
Biq^la^ Buggalow, 

Buggass, Buffgese, 


Buggesse, 
gose, 1245, 1^ 
^uggy, 1235 ; -con- 
nab, 4795 
Bughrukcha, 1215 
Bugi, 1245 
BuTra, 1206,6685 
Bukor, 8605 
Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshy, 1855 
Bulbul, 12&S 
Bulgar, Bulgary, 
Bulger, Imlgliar, 
Bulhari, 12^ 6 
Bulkut, 1255 
Bullgaryan, 1255 
BuUumteer, 1255 
Bulnohi, 945 
Bumba, 126ii 
Bumbam, Bumbelle 
Point, Bumbebt 
Bumbelow, Duns^ 
maloi^ BummelO' 
126a, ^ 1175 
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Bummi 117^ 

Buzeiy, Bbxany, 
1960 , 6.1806 
Bni^, 1866; Oon- 
^ 1856; Buzio, 
186i^ll8a 
Bttzif^im 
Buxy, 186a 
Bay-’em-dear, 756 
Bozoig, 1216 
BuzBOr, 76a 
Byatilha, 90a 
Bybi, 786 
Byde-hone, 1866 
Bygwry, 

Byle, 47a 
Bylee, Bylie. 137a 
Byndamyr, ^ 
Byram, Byramee, 


binagh. Bur 


Banna, Barmah, 
Baimase, 181a 


BumipBaebee, 182a ; 
Obdkinr. 206a; 
Din, 182a; *Kha- 
na, 182a: Mem 
Sahib, im; Sa. 
bib, 182a 
Bitrral,7066 
Bonampooter, 1826 


Byte Koal, 716 
315a 

Byze, 9676 
Byzmela, 97a 


Caahiate, 233a 
CSa^^Gabaia, 138a, 

CaMo, 778a 
Cabaya, Gabaye, 
1376, 138a 

g baym, 779a 
berdar, 495a 
Gabie, 1376 
Cabob, 138a 
Gabol, 139a 
Cabook, 1386, 510a, 
585a 

Gabool, Cabul, Ca- 
b^, 1386, 139a, 

G^abe, 283a, 787a, 


Gaca-laooa, 2276 
Gafanar, Ga^ueira, 
170a 

Cacarooh, 2276 
Gaoha, 1736, 1846 
Gaohb,2866 
Caohenra, 288a 
Caelii,4426 

Cachoonda, 

Oicba Gboii, 1696, a, { 


CaokerUkka, 2276 
Gaoull4L Caooiili, Ca* 
oiilM,189a 
Cbddy, 1896 
0«Ui:i786 
033,2640 
Oad< 

SaS Qi^ Obdini, 
1786 


Gadiee, 179a 
Gad]owa.l40a 
Gadongaioor, 278a 
OMi^786 
Oaef, Gaell. 1406 
Gbilalo, 14^ 

Gaffer, Gaffre, Caffro, 
1406, 1416 

Gaffylen, Gaflla, Ca- 
filla, dWfilowe, 142a 
Caflr, 141a 
Gafinetan. 1426 
Gafre, 141a 
Gaga, 1566 
Gaga, 38d^e 
Ga^u, 1686 
Cagui, 2456 
Cagua, 781a 
Omar, 495a 
Gahila, 1406 
Gahoa, Gabua, Ga- 
hue, 233a 
Gail, 1406 

Gaimai, Gaimal, 143a, 
1426,278a 
Caiman, 177a 
Gainnor, 1576 
Gaiqu^ 143a 
Oatr, Cbiro, 2S4a 
Caie, 886a 
Caiu, 1686 
Gaiza, 1676 
Caizem, 4856 
Caiau, 143a 
Cajara, 140a 
Cajeputw 143a 
Caiew, Gajoo, 1686 
Calori, 477a 
Gajue, 1^ 

Galmen, 148a 
Galaat, 4886 
Calafatte, 149a 
Calaim, Galain, 1456 
Oalauz, Galaluz, 1436 
Calamander wood, 
1436 

Galamba. Calambaa, 
Galambac, Galam- 
buo, Galambuoo, 
144a, 6 

Galaminde^ 144a 
Galampat, 144a 
Calamute, 362a 
Galappua, 231a 
Oaliieh, 1446 
Galaranoe, 1446 
Gaiay, Galayn, 145a, 6 
Calbet, 149a 
GalouH Galcuta, 
Calcutta, 8a. 146a 
Odeout, 1476. 1486 
Odeeuta, im 
Galeefb, 1466 
Caleeoon, 147a 
Caleliis, i486 
calem, 1466 
Galema, 7886 
Oalembii^^l44a 
Galfader, ualfadenr, 
149a 

Calico, 1476 
Odknt, 1476, 146o 


O^^^GaUfa, OaUfo, 

Oaliiiri46IL146a 
Galmga, Galingon, 
469a 

Oalingala, Calingu- 
Uihri486 
Caliph, 147a 
CaUaoiul476 
Callammudc, 1446 
Callawapore, 7066 
Gallaym, 1456 
Calleoon, 1476 
Gallery, 286«» 

Gallian Bondi, Colli- 
anee, 1496, i50a 
Galileo, Callicoe, 1476, 
1486 

Callioute, Callicuta, 
1486 

CoUipatty, 7066 
GaUiTanoe,Cailvaufle, 
146a 

Calmendar, 202a, 6 
Galoete, 149a, 6 
Calputtee, 1486 
Galuat, 149a 
Galuete, 149a 
Caluet-Kane, 1496 
Galumba-root, 2S7a 
Galvete, 1496 
Calyan, 1496 
Galyoon, 147a 
Gamacaa, 4846 
Gamall, 2796 
Camall, 4296 
Gamarabando, 2796 
Camarao, Camanj, 
9776 

Camatarra, 867a 
Cambaia, Gambaja, 
238a 

Garobali, 2796 
Gambay, Cambaya 
150a ; Cambayen, 
238a, 7m 
Cambeth, 150a 
Camboia, Camboja, 
1506, 151a, 504^ 
8256 

GamboUn, 2796 
Cambric, 7066 
Cambuco, 7886 
CamecM, 151a 
Gameleen, 2796 
Cameroog, 386a 
Camfera, Camform. 
152a 

Qamgicar, Qamgui- 
car, 791a 

CamiM, Gamise, Ca^ 
micia. 161a 
CanrieTarfto, 2466 
CitmU.2796 
Oammaka, Cam* 
moooa, 4846, a 
CainmuliMMh, 2796 
Camolhn, Gamorim, 
9776 
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Campo^ 1526 
Ctunpcm, 2416; Ben* 
dak, 2426 ; Che- 
lixD, 188a, 242a; 
China, 242a ; Cam* 
g>ngMd^o, 243a ; 

Campool 1526, 737a 
Campoy, 9086 
Gampu, 1526 
CamtoD, 168a 
Gamysa, 151a 
Caoacappel, Canaoa- 
poly, Ganacapula, 
Ganaeopoly, 247a, 
2486 

Gananor, 1576 
Ganaquapolle, 247a 
Canara, 1526 ; Cana- 
reen, 154a ; Cana- 
rese, 153a ; Canari, 
153a, 4776 ; Cana- 
rij, 153a ; Canarim, 
153a ; Oanarin, 
154a, 1536 
Canat, 154a 
Caimtick, 1646 
Canaul, Ganaut, 154a, 
3556 

Canay, 1766 
Canchani, 2806 
Canchim China, 2266 
Cancho, 9086 
Ghncoply, 247a 
Candanar, Candaor, 
Candar, 1546 
Candareen, 155a 
Cande, 155a 
Candee, 1556 
Gandne, 2456 
Gandhar, 155a 
Candi, Candia, 155a, 
156a 

Candle, Candiel, 
Oandiil, Candil, 
156a, 1556, 787a 
Candjer, 4106 
Candy, -Suaar, 1556 
CangMLdr, 2726 
Cangd, Cann, 
Can^, 2456 
Oangiar, 4106 
Canje, Gonju, 2456 
Cannanoro, 1576 
^nnarin, 1536 
Gannatte, 154a 
Oaflo, Caflon, 4796 
Ganongo, 1576 
Ganonor, 1576 
CanoongovL 2486 
Ganora, 1536 
OantSo. 158a 
Cantera^j^^Ganteroy, 

Canton, 15to 
Cantonment, 15S6 
Canum, 4796 
Ghor. 1326, 8905 
€hoal,269a 
Oaousat, 479a 
8 R 


Caova,2826 
Caparou, 1416 

Gapauttia, 

CaM gooBeberry, 
1606,924a 
Capel, 1586 
Capelan, Capelan- 
gam, 159a 
Capell, 1586 
Capellan, 159a 
Gaphala, 1426 
Capharr, 1416 
Caphe, 233a 
Caphura, 152a 
Capocate, 1596 
Capo di Galli, 3606 
Capogatto, 1596 
Capperstam, 1426 
Capua, Capucad, 
Capucat, 1596, a 
Oarabansaca, Cara- 
bansara, 162a 
Carabeli, 1606 
Caracata, Caracca, 
Carock, 1656, 166a 
Caracoa, Oakoolle, 
Caracora, 1596, 
160a 

Caraflfe, 160a 
Carafo, 8d2a 
Carajan, 1636 
Carambola, 160a 
Oaiame, 181a 
Oaranchy, 272a 
Carans, Caraona, 
274a, 2736 
Caraque, 166a 
Carat, 1606 
Caravan, Caravana, 
1616, 142a 
Caravanco. 145a 
Caravanserai, Cara- 
vanseray, Carava- 
aarai, Caravasaria, 
162a, 599a, 812a 
Caravel, Oaravella, 
Caravelle, 162a, 6 
Caraycier, 164a 
Garb^hara, 162a 
Carbaree, 4766 . 

I Carboy, 1626 
Carcana, 163a 
I Carcapuli, 2546, 255a 
Caroonna, 163a 
Carcoon, 163a 
Oaren, 1636 
Caresay, 478a 
Can, ^ 

Carian, Carianer, 
Garianner, 1636, 
164a, 8916 
Carical, 164a 
Gariohi, 166a 
Garick, Carika, 166a, 
1656 

Cadi, 282a 
Carling, Carlingo, 


Oamao, Oaraaok, 
Cai^nak, 2660,1 
Camatio, Oamatioa, 


164a, 5, 11^; 
Fa^om 166a 
Caroana, 1616 
Carongoly, 278a 
Carov&na, 1616 
Camca, Carrack, 
165a, 6 
Carrack, 1616 
Carrani, 2736 
Carravansraw, 162a 
Caraway, 1666 
Carree, 2^ 

Carriel^ 166a 
Carridari, 7066 
Garriel, GarriiL Car* 
ril, 2826 
Carroa, 898a 
Carroto, 189a 
Carsay, 478a 
Gartmeel, 1666 
Cartooce, 1666 
Oaniella, 1626 
Garvanoara, 162a 
Carvel, Carvil, 1626,* 
357a 

Caryota, 167a 
Gas, 1676. 6786 
Casabe, 283a 
Casbege, 3896 
Cascicis, 170a 
Casche, 168a 
Casen- Baser, 263a 
Casgy, 1786 
Cash. 167a, 156rt, 
7936, 888a 
Cashcash, 284a 
Cashew, 168a 
Cashisb, 170a 
Casho, 2176 
Cashmere, 1686 
Oasis, 169a 
Caaoaris, 1706 
Cass, 1676 
Cassanar, 170a 
Cassane, 776a 
Oossawaris, Cassa- 
warway, 1706 
Cassay, 170a, 5976, 
8526; Cassayer, 
598a ; Cassay 
Shaan, 823a; 

Cassd, 1676, 698a 
Cassid, 263a 
Cassimer, Oassimere, 
169a 

Cassowary, 1706 
Cassumbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, i 
1706 I 

Castee, Castees, 
Gastices, Oastiso, 
Costiaso, Castia, 
172a, 6, 6046 
Oastle Basaar, Castle 
Buzzar, 263a, 6866 
Gastyoen, 1725 
Gaauarina, 1725 
Ohtai, Gataia, Cata- 
4a, 174a, 5 
Catamarfa, 178a 
Catarra, Gatmne, Oa- 
tany,497a 


CatatSara, 179a 
Oatay, Cataya, 174a 
Catena, OatohQ& 

itsT ^ 

Gatoha, 708a 
Gate, 155a, 1785 
Gate, 175a, 6905 
Gatecha, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Gate!, Gatele, 264a 
Catenar, 170a 
Gatbaia, Oathay, 
174a, 170a 
Cathay, 175a 
Catbeca, 2^ 
Catheies, 174a 
CathuricL 1765 
Cati, 642a 
Cati ooultia, 1745 
Catiniaron, 173a 
Catjang, 14Sa 
Catle, 264a 
Gator, 1946 
Catre, 264a 
Cat's Eye, 1746 
Cattaketchie, 7066 
Gattamardn, 17da 
Cattanar, 170a 
Cattavento, 7436 
Catta, 175a ; Cattee, 
155a 

Cattek, 289a 
Cattie, Catty, 175a 
Catu, 1736 

Catuais, Catual, 266a 
Oatur, i75a 
Caiwal, 266a 
Cauallo, 1766 
Caubool, CaubuL 
1386, 139a 

Cauchonchina, Gau- 
chi-China, Gau- 
chim, Gauobin- 
china, 226(i, 5, 
2'27a 

Caul, 619a 
CiiVncamma, Gaun 
^mauin 2476 
Oaunta, 476a 
Caupaud, 1596 
Caiiri, Caory, 2706 
Cant, 173a 

Gautwal, CautwauL 
266a 

Gauvery, 176a 
Causy, 1796, 594a 
Oavala, Oavalle, Ga- 
valley, GavoUoi 
CavfOly, 1765, a 
Cave, Caveah, 2885, 
a, 9076 
Cawg, 2716 
Gawn, 377a, 479n 
Cawnay, 1765 
Gawnpore, 177a 
Cawny, 1765 
Oaxa,i675 
Cakeas, 284a 
Gaxta. Oaziz, 189«^ 5 

ChTuan, 177» 

177 % . 
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Wm, Ohioeh, eOK 
Gfaitkclieo, 200a. 6 
Chinahera, 201a 

Ohmcbew,20Qa, rOTa 
0hin-chin^^^^6 ; 

Ghwoburar CSiiiichu- 
irat, Ohineohura, 
aOlo, 7066 

Cbingi^ Chingalay, 

cSio$m.9m 

Obingaroe, 984a 
Chinguley. 839a 
Cblnl, 199a, 8636; 

-kash, 1986 
Obinkall, 8286 
Ohln-khana, 1986 
Chinor, 187a 
Cbinmira, 201a 
Chint, 202a 
Chint, 2016 
Cbintabor, 838a 
Chintz, 2016, 7066 
Chipangn, 4616 
Chipe, Chipo, 2026 
Chiquiney, 1936 
Chircheea, 316 
Chiretta, 203a* 
Ohiroot, Chiroute, 
189a 

Chirs, 221a 
Cbishmeore, Ohii- 
tner, 169a 
Chit, 203f/, 213<i, 
697a 

Chita, 1876 
ChitcDky, 203a 
Chile, 202^1, 2556 
Chithee, 2036 
Chitim, Chitini, 4896, 
1896 

Cbitnee, 221a 
Chitor, 204a 
Chitory, (/hitree- 
burdar, 1856 
Chitrel, 859a I 

Chitrenga, 843a 
Chitsen, 2026 ! 

Chittabulli, 7066 
Chittagong, Chitta- 
goung, 204a, 2036 
Cbittery, 4826 
Chilli, 190(1 
Ohittigan, 204a 
Chittledroog, 204a 
Chittore, 204a 
Chilly, 203(e 
Cbival, Cbivil, 2116, 

Cboabdar, 2046 
Choampa, 184a, 5046 
Chobw, Cbobedar, 
2046 

ChobwiL 2046, 828a 
Choca, 1926 
Chocadar, 205a 
Chooarda, 6126 
(/bookedaar, 2056 
Choekly, 217a 
Chooky, 206a 
ObookrOea, 2176 
Choga, 205a 


Cheka, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 
Chokey-dar, Cboki- 
ilar, 205a, 749a 
Ghokra, 2056 
Choky, 2056. 2626 
Chela, Oholainanda- 
lam, 257(1, 6 
Cholera, -Morhua 
2066 ; Horn, 2066, 
2366 

Cholia, C*holia^ 207a 
Cholmendel. Choi* 
mender, 25da 
Choltre, 212a 
Chomandarla, 2576 
Ohonk, 185a 
Choola, 2066 
Choolia, 207a 
Choomar, 218a < 

Chop, 207a ; -boat, 
208a; Chop-chop, 
209a ; -dollar, 
208a ; Chope, 2086 
-house, 208a, 209a 
Cl^per, 2096 ; Cot, 

Chopra, 254a 
ChopHticke, 210a 
Ohoqua, 1^6 
Ohoque, 2056 
Ch6Taman4ala, Chor- 
mkndel^ ‘Chormon- 
del, Choromandel, 
Choromaudelly 
257a, 258a, 6 
Chota-h&ziri, Choia- 
hazry, 2106 
Choughan, 1926 
Choukeednop, 2056 
Choul, 2106 
Choultry, 2116, 2216 ; 

Plain, 212a 
Choui»ar, 22Qa 
Chouri, 212a 
Chouringheo, 2146 
Chouse, 2126 
Choul, Choute, 
Choutea, Chouto, 
215a, 6 
Chow, 205a 
Chow-qhot!ir,d(», 213a 
Ohowdrah, Cbow- 
dree, ^owdry, 
214(1, 2136 
Chowk, 214a 
Chowkee, Chowkie, 
20d<r 

Cbowly, 207a 
Chownee, 214a 
Chow-patty, 2196 
Chowra-buraar, 215a 
Obowree, 212a 
Ghowree, 215a 
Chowringee, Cfaow- 
xinghee, Chow- 
ringby, 2146 
Chowry, 2146, 2716; 
-badar, -bordarf 
215a 

Chowse, 21Sa 
Chowt, 215a 


Chewtai^ Ghowter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
2156 ; root, 

Chubdar, 2046 
Chttoarum, 1926 
Chuokaroo, 216a 
Chucker, 216a 
Cbuckerbutty, 2166, 
7616 

Chuokerey, 216a 
Chucklah, Chiicklefa, 
2166, 219a 
Chuckler, 217a 
Chuckmuck, 217a 
Chuckoor, 195a 
Chuckmm, Chucram, 
217a, 158a 
Chucia, 7066 
‘<^ud, 482a 
Chudder, Chuddur, 
2176, 218a 
Chudrer, 8536 
Chueckero, 821a * 
Chuetobrgurb, 2046 
Cliughi, 461a 
Chukan, 192a 
Chukey, 206a 
Chukker, 2166 
Ohuklah, 217a 
Chukor, Chnkore, 
1946, 195a 
Cbul, il8a 
Obulam, 752(i 
OhuUa, Chuliah,207a, 
36 

Cbullo, 218a 
Chumar, 218a 
Chumpak, 2186 
Chiiropala, Chum- 
paun, 463a 
Chumpuk, 218a 
Chuna, Cbunab, 
Chunain, Chunau, 
2186, 219a 
Chunar, 1876 
I Chunar, Chundrgurh, 
I 2l9a 


Ohundana, 790a 
Chunderbanni, 7066 
Chunderbund, 870a 
Chundracona, 7066 
Chungathuxn, 450a 
Chunk, 1846 
Chunu, 482a 
Chupatty, 2196 
Chupha, ^6 
Cbupkun, 2196 



Chupra, 220a 
Cbuprassee, Chup- 
rassie, Chupraasy, 
220a, 2196, 

Chur, 2206 
Churee fuoj, 189a 
Churr, 220a 
Ghurmok, -Poojah, 
2206 

Churrus, Chuxsa, 
2206,^la ' 
Chutkarry, SSla 


Chutuy, 221a 
Chutt, ma 
Chuttanutte. Gbutfea- 

eutty, 2216 , 0 , 488a 

Obuttram. 2216 
Chytor,2046 
Ci6,90H 
Ciacales, 4436 
Ciali, 183a 
Ciacna. 8d4a 
Giampk, 2186 
Ciausc, 213a 
Ciautru, 482a 
Oicheiy. 288a 
Gide, 806a 
CilUm, 182a 
Cimde, 8376 
Cincapura, 8396 
^nde, 9^ 
Cinderella’s Slipper, 
222a 

Cindy, 837a 
Cinga1a,Cingane,8386 
Cinga^dr, Cingapura, 

Cinghalese, 8386 
Cingiii^ar, 7916 
Cintabor, 888a 
Cintra, -Orange, 

870a, 222a, 6426, 

64aa 

Oioki,206a 
Cionama, 2186 
Ciormandel, 258a 
Cipai, 811a 
Cipanghu, 4516 
Cipaye, »la 
Circar, 841a ; Circars, 
the, 222a, 488a 
Cirifole, 47a 
Cirion, 886a 
Cirote, 1326 
Cirques 316 
CiRdy, 806a 
Cit, 20^ 

Citterengee, 848a 
Civilian, Civil Ser- 
vice. 2226 
Clashee, Clashy, 
Classy, 228a 
Clearing Nut, 223a 
Cligi, 3716 

Clin, Cling, 4896, 490a 
Cloth of Herbea, 3936 
Clone, 2236 
aout, 7066 
Clove, 2236 ; Idands, 
576a 

Clyn, 4896 
Coach, 1326, 248a 
Coarge, 2556 
Cooit, the, 2236 
Ooban, Cobang, 490a, 

Gobde, Oobdee, Co- 
bido, 263a, 401a 
Cobily Hiudi, Co- 
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-Guana, S98a; Lily, 
225a; -Manilla, 
Minell^ Monil, 
225a;CWnGapel, 
2246 

Oooa, 222a 
Oooatore, 2276 
Ckxschichinna, Coo- 
cincina, 22o6 
Cooea, Wa 
Goeellmica. 498a 
Gocen, 225a 
Ooces, 262a 
(k>cbe, 229a 
Ooohim, Cochin, Co- 
chin-China, Cochin- 
Leg, Cochym, 2256, 
22Sa, 227a, d69a 
Cocintaaa,C(mntaya, 
2446 

Cockatoo Cockatooa, 
227a, 6 

Gock-lndi, 2296 
Cockoly, 2686 
Cockroach, 2276 
Cockup, 2^, 895a 
Coco, Cocoa, Coco- 
Nut. 228a 

Coco-do-lCar, Coco- 
de-Mer, 2316, 2296 
Cocondae, 2446 
Coeo-nu t, double,2296 
CocuA, 2296 
Cocym, 226a 
Codangalur, 2726 
Codavaacam, Coda 
vascao, 2316, 232a 
Codom, 3666 
Cody, 2656 I 

Ooeco, Coecota, 229a 
Coeli, 2506 I 

Cofala, Coffala, 850a 
Coffao, (^ffee, 232a 
Cofifery, 1416, 4286 
Goffi,^ 

Coifre, Coffree, 
Coffry, 1416, 1406 
Cogee, 179a 
Coni Noor, 491a 
Coho, 233a 
Co-bong, 4216, 422a 
Gohor, 495a 
Cohn, 238a 
Coiloan, Coilum, 
758a, 762a 
Coimbatore, 2336 
Coir, 2836 
Cc^i^Cojah, 2346, 

Cokatoe, 2276 
Coker, Coker -nut, 
-tree, 2296, 226^ 

Cokun, 245a 
Colao,2346 
Colar.4956 
Co]ehi.886a 
ColdeioD, Colderoeii, 
2860,6 
.Col4,250a 
CMeia. 2066 
Cbtom, 2846 


Colghum, 2686 
Coln-ram, 235a 
CoUootta, 1466 
Coll, 250a 
Collarun), 235a 
Collary, 236a 
Gollat, 4836, 8086 
Oollecatte, 3a, 146a 
Collector, 235o 
Collee, 2506 
College Pheasant, 


Collerica Pasaio, 2066 
Coliery, -Horn, 

-Stick, 236a, 6 
Colli, 2506 
Collicuthia, 148a 
Comj,>250a 
Collomback, 1446 
Colobi, 7526 
Coloen, 7526 
Oolomba Root, 237a 
Colombo. 2366 
Colon, Colonbio,' 
7526, a 
Coloran, 235a 
Colum, 249a 
Columbee, 4916 
Columbia Root, 237a 
CTolumbo, 7526 
Colombo Root, 237a 
Columbum. Colum- 
bus. 752a. 8736 
Coly, 2506 
Oolyytam, 865a 
Comalamasa, 224a 
Comar. 237a, 239a, 
1506 

Coraarbildo, 2796 
Comari, 2386 
Comatay, Oomaty, 
239a, 2396 
Cdmaty, 2376 
Combaconum, 2376 
Combalenga, 2446 
Combarband. 280a 
Combea, 150a 
Combly, 2796 
Comboli Mas, 2246 
Oomboy, 2376 
Combru, Combu, 3846 
Comedia, 2386, 5406 
Comelamaah, 224a 
Comercolly Feathers, 
7a. 238a 
Cominham, 87a 
Comitte, 2376 
Coroley. 2796 
Oommel mutch, 224a 
Commerbant. 2S0a 
Commercolly, 

Feathers, 288a, 7a 
Commission, 161a 
Commiaa^ner, Chief, 
Deputy, 23^ 
Committy, 2376 
Coffldlanga, Como- 
UiBgaTzita, 6 
Comorio, 8846 
Comeree, Comori, 
Comorin, Cape, 


C(^gtoij, Gomotay, 

Comp^or^ 244a 
Company, B&h, 462a 
Compendor, 244a 
Competition - wallah, 
2396 

Oompidore, Compo- 
dore, 244a, 2436 
Compost, Compound, 
Compounde. 2436, 
2406, 2426 

Comprador, Coropra- 
dore, Compudour, 
2436,244a 

Conacapula, Cona- 
kapufe, 2466, 247a 
Conaut, l54a 
Conbalingua, 244(c 
Concam China, 2266 
Ooncan, 2446 
Conch-shell. 1846 
Concha, 496a 
Condrin, 155a 
Confirmed, 245a 
Cong. 246a 
Congas, Congaaa, 

Congee, 245a; 

-House. 2456 
Oongeveram, 2456 
Congi-medu, Congi- 
mer, 157a 
Congo, 1576 
Congo, 9086 
Congo-Bunder, 246a ; 
Congoe, 157a’; 

Congoed. 1566 
Congou, 9086 
Congoun, Congue, 
246a, 6 

Conicopla, Conico- 
poly, 247a, ^66, 
28Ia, 7836 

Conimal, Conimere, 
157a 

Conjee cap, 65a, 
245a ; -House, 
2456 

Conjee Vorem, 246a 
Conjemeer, 157a 
Conker, Conkar,496a 
Connah, 4796 
Connaught, Connaut, 
154a 

Connego, 1576 
Connymere, 157a 
Connys, 1766 
Consoo House, 247d 
Consumah, Con- 
sumer, ^7a, 4866 
Conienij, 116, 289a 
Conuoopola, 247a 
Cooch Aeo, 2476 
Cooch Behar, 248a 
Cooja, ’ Coojah, 2486, 
a, 492^ 

Cookery, 4916 
Cook-room, 2486 
Coolcunny, Gool- 
cumee, 2486 
Coolee, 2606 


Cooley, 2606 
Coolieoy. 2486 
Coolitt, 249a 
OooUtoayo, 2486 
Coolung, 249a 
Cody, 2496 
Coomkee, 2516 
Coomry, 252a, 2516 
Coonemerro^ Cooni- 
mode, 157a 
Coopee, 7066 
Coorg, 252a 
Coorge, 255a 
Coorsy, 252a 
Coos-mybar, 248a 
Coosky, 708a 
Coosumba, 2526 
Cootub, 2626 
Copang, 4906, 5806 
Copass, 1586 
Copeck, 253a, 1216 
Gopere, 254a, 4466 
Oopba, 233a 
Coppersmith, 2586 
Co^ra, Coprah, 254a, 

Coquer-nut, Coquo, 
229a, 6, ^\a 
Coquodrile, 2756 
Coraal, 256a, 269a 
Corabah, 16^ 
Cora^one, 768a, 837a 
Corah, 7066 
Coral-tree, 254a 
Corail, 259a 
(^rcon, Corcone, 
1636, a 

Corcoj^l, Corcopali, 

Oorg, Gorge, 2556, a 
Cori, 270/> 

Corind, 259a 
Coringa, 256a 
Corjii, Corjaa, 255a, 
6, 875a 
Corle, 256a 
Cormandel, Cor- 
mandell, 2586, a 
Comae, Comaca, 
256a 

CoFOCoro, 160a 
Coromandel, Coro- 
mandyll, Coro- 
mondel, 2566, 
258a, 6 

C(ng>ral Forbes, 

Corral, 2586, 476a 
Corfi, 262a 
Corumbijn, 4916 
Corundum, 259a 
Cos, 262a 
Cosbeague, 3896 
Cos Bhiiar, 248a 
Cosmi, Cosmim, 
Cosmim Oosmym, 
260a, 2596, a, 71a 
Cospetir, 26^ 

Goss, 26ia 
Gossa, 707a 
Comaok, OoHlkeei 
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Oo88e.262a 
Coneb&res, 1706 
Ooflset, Oo88ett. Cos- 
aid, 2636, a, 2626 
Cosaimbaaar, 263a 
Cosay, 926 ' 

Coa^ Coasyah, 
263a, 6, ma, 
Cosuke, 26^ - ' 

Ooste, 391& 
Go8to,492a 
Costumodo, 286a 
Ooatus, 2636, 492a 
Cot, 2^ 

Cotamaluco, 2646 
Cotoh, 1736 
Cote Uaungrahy 6316 
Ooteka, 289a 
Cotia,265a 
Cotonia, 239a 
Cott, 2646, *580 
Cotta, Cottah, 265a 
Cotton, 265a ; Tree, 
Silk, 265b 
Cotul, 4946 
Ootwal, 2656 
Coucee, 262a 
Couche, 248a 
Coucbin China, 227a 
Coulam, Coulao, 7526 
Coulee, Couley.Couli, 
868a, 251a, 218a 
Coulombin, 4916 
Ck)uly, 2606 
Counsillee, 266a 
Countrey, Countrie, 
Coiint^, -Captain, 
267a, 266a, 267a 
Co^^n,^ Coupang, 

Courim, 2706 
Coumakea, 2566 
Courou, 276a 
Course, 261a, 262a, 
204a 

Course, 2676 
Courtallum, 2676 
Coury, 271a 
Covad, Coveld, 268a 
Covenanted Servants, 
2676, 2226 
Coverymanil, 2256 
Covid, 268a 
Covil, 268a 
Covit, 268a 
Covra Manilla, 2256 
Cowan, 2716 
Cowcheen, 226a 
Oowcolly, 2686 
Cow-itch, 2686 
Cowl. Cowle, 2686, 
4130,5906 
Cowler, 2506 
Cowpan, 490a, 8886 
Cowrie, Cowry, 2706, 
269a : Basket, 2716 
Cowtaila, 2716 
Cowter, 2176, 7066 
Coya, 2346 
Coylang,768a 
Coi^ Cosbaugue, Co^ 
bag, 3896, 3^ 


CoBsea, Coosy, 6796, 
1786 

Gran, 272a 
Crancanor, 273a 
Cranohee, Cranchte, 
272a, 4746, 664a 
Cranee, 2736 
Cranganor, Crange- 
lor, Cranguanor, 
27da, 2726 

Cranny, Crany, 278a, 
274a 

Crape, 274a 
Crease, Crea8ed,274a, 
2756 

Great, 203a 
Credere Del. 2756 
Creeper, 39<te 
Creese, Creesed, 2746, 
275a 

Creole, 2756 
Crese, Cress, Cresset, 
275a 

Crewry, 2766 
Cric, Cricke, Cris, 
Crisada, Crise, 
Crisse, 275a, 274a, 
8806 

Crockadore, 2276 
Crocodile, 2766 
Crongolor, 273a 
Crore, 27^ 

Cron, 2766 
Crotchey, 2766 
Cron, 27^ 898a 
Crow-pheasant, 2766 
Ortisna, 3806 
Cryse, 275a 
Cuaquem, 8606 
Cubba, 1^ 

Cubob, 277a 
^beer Burr, 2776, 656 
Cucin, 226a 
Cuckery, 4916 
Cueuya, Cucuyada, 

Cuddalore, 278a 
Cuddapah, 278a 
CuddoxD, 2666 
Cuddoo, 2786 
Cuddy, 2786 
Cudgeri, 4776 
Cudra, 8536 
Gulgar, 136 
Culgee, 2786 
Cullum, 249a 
CulmuiWi, 279a 
CulsBj, Culsy, 279a, 

Cniua, 850a 
Culy, 1766 
Cumoly, 279a 
Cumda, 8686 
Cumduiyiu 1 55a,5S0a 
Cumly, 979a 
Cummerband, Cum- 
merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Cummeroon, 3846 
Cummul. 279a 
Cumquoi, 280a 
Cumra, 280a 


dummnga, 280a 
Cnmsha, Cnmsbaw, 
280a 

Cunarey, 4136 
Cnncaro, 2446, 6286 
Cunchunee, 2806,2956 
gunda,8686 
Cundry, 4136 
Cunger, Cunjur, 
4l0a, 6 
Cunkan, 2446 
Cunnacomary, 239d , 

8 uny, 825a 
upang, 49(kr 

g upan^ 8736 
upo, 530a 
Cupong, 155a 
Cura, 874a 
Curate, 875a 
Curati Mangalor,8766 
Oiria, 255a 
Curia Muria, 2806, 
7696 

Curmoor, 355a 
Gumat, 1646 
Cumum, 281a, 2466 
Curounda, 281a 
Ourra-curra, 160a, 
645a 

Currate, 875a 
Curree, Currie, 2826 
Currig Jema, 281a 
Cumimshaw Hills, 
281a 

Curry, 281a; -Stuff, 

ma 

Curyate, 8756 
Cusbah, 283a 
Cuscuss, 2836 
Cusher, 2486, 492a 
Cusboon, 2886, 4926 
Cushta, 707a 
Cusle-bashee, 4986 
Cuspadore, Cuspi- 
door, Cuspidor, 
Cuspidore, 284a, 

Cuss, 2836 
Chsseab, 2636 
Cusselbash, 4986 
Custard-Apple, 284a, 
857a 

Custom, 286a ; Cus- 
tomer, 286a, 802a 
Cutanee, 289a 
Cutch, 2866 ; Oun- 
dava, 287a 
Cutch, 173a 
Cutcha, 2876; -puoka, 
^76 

Cutoheinehenn, 2266 
Cuioberee, Cutohery, 
Cutoherry, 288a, 
2876 

Cutoherry, 4766 
Cutefana^ 28^ 
Cutohy. 2456 
CutUC,265a 
Ctttmarfl, Catnmr- 
rara. 17 m 
Cnts,^ 
Oiitteb,268a 


Cuttack, 289a 
Cuttanee, CatUumeeh 
2890, 707a 
Outtaree, 4826 
Cuttarri, 497a 
Cuttenee, 289a 
Cutter,^ 1756 
Cuttery, Cuttry, 


Cutwahl, Outwal, 
Cutwall, Cutwaul, 
60a, 26»,266a 
Cuszanna, 4976 
Cymbal, 807a 
Oymde, 768a, 837a 
Cymiter, 8046 
Cyngilin, Cynkalan, 
C^kali, &9a, 
HjOf ^6 
Cyromandel, 258a 
Cyrus, 289a, 249a, , 
886a 

Cytor, 204a 


DabUL 

Da^ 4556 
Dabbol, 290a 
Dabou, 328a 
Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 2896, 
6126 

Daca, 290a 
Dacbn, Dacani, 3016 
Dacca, 290a 
Dachanos, 3016 
Dachem, 4a 
Dacbem, 2986 
Dachinsbad^s, 3016 
Daooit, Daooity, Da* 
coo, 290a, 6 
Dadney, Dadny, 2906 
Daeck, 290a 
Daee, 301a 
Daftar, DaftardSr, 
3296 

DagbBil,2906 
D^hope, Dagoba, 

Dagon, 
goon, 29L. 

Dagop, 291a 
Dabnasari, 9146 
Dahya, 252a 
Daibul, 2926 
Daimio, 2926 
Daiseye, 2926, 8066 
Dftk, 3006; -bunga- 
low, 12M ; ohi^, 
-chcdd, -chowky, 
300a 

Daka,290a 

DakliinL 802a 

Dak<KL2906 

Dala. Man, 2926, a 

Dalai, 8046 

Da]aim,8986 

IKU,^ 

Dati,3026 

Dallaway, XMldiny, 
298a 

Ddly.Ma 


Da- 

6 


998 
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Daloyet^JdSa 
Dam, 29Sa: Dama, 
8766 

Daman, 2946 
Damani, 2946 
Damar, 295tt 
Domasjane. Dame- 
Jeanne, DSmijana, 
3050, 8046 

Dammar, Dammer, 
2956, 2946 
Damn, 2946 
Dampukht, 3306 
Dana. 2956 
Dancing girl, weuch, 
2956, 296a 
Dandee, Dandi, 
Dandy, 296a, 6 
Dangur, 2956 
Danseam, 634a 
Dans-hoer, 296cc 
Dao. 326a 
DaquS, 3016 ; 

Daquem, 6286,779a 
Dara^na, 37a 
Darbadath, 624a 
Darbdn, 333a 
Darbar, 331a I 

Darcheenee, Dar- 
ehini, 297a 
Darion, 3326 
D^eeling, D&rjiling, 

Daroes, 3066 
Dardga, 297a 
DarOEai, 3216 
Dartzeni, 297a 
Darwan, 333a 
Darwaea bund, 3336 
Dasebra, 3336 
Dftsi, 3076 
Daaaora, 3336 
Dastoor, 3346 
Datchin, 29Sa ; JDat- 
sin, 2986 

Datura, 2986; yellow, 
2996 ; Da^ro, 299a 
Daudne, 2906 
Daur, 3256 
Daurka, 335a 
Daykli, 309a 
Daw, 315a 
D&wab. Dawk. 2996 ; 
to lav a^ 3006; 
-hMgliM, -banghjr, 
olo; bungalow, 
1296; -garry. 3656 
Dazin, Dazing. 298a 
Daya, Daye, 301a, 


Deaner. 801a 
Deb8l,kla,320a 
Debaab,828a 
Debamdoi^ 606 
Deoani, Deeiui, ^ 
80U^ 
Deoaai^^DeeaBij, 

Peoeaii, Decoaay, 
8Q2ii 


Deck, 302a 
Decoit, 2906 
Dee. 236a, 9806 
Deedong, 4396 
Deeb, i)806 
Deen, 302a 
Doepaullee, d09a 
Defteri, 330a 
Degon, 2926 
Deiudar. 306a 
Dehli, 3026 
Dekaka, 290cc 
Dekam. 302a 
Dekh, 302a 
Delate, 304a 
Delavay, 7196 
Delect, 293tt 
Deleuaiua, 2926 
Delhi, Deli, 3026 
Deli, 304a 
Deling, Delingege, 
Delingo, 30^ 

Delia], 3046 
Delly, 303a 
Delly, Mount, 3036 
Deloget, 293a 
DeloIl,^4a 
Doloyet, 293a 
Dely, 3026, 303a 
Dely, 304a 
Demar, 2956 
Demijohn, 3046 
Demmar, Demnar, 
295a 

Demon, 2946 
Denga, Dengi, 8976, a 
Dengue, 305a 
Deodar, 3056 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 233a 
Derba, 3316 
Derega, Derogbab, 
Derrega, 2976 
Derrishacst, 3066 
Dorroga. 2976 
Deruissi, 3066 
Dervich, Dorvis, l>er- 
vische. Dervish, 
3066, a 
Derwan, 333a 
Desai, 3^6 
Desanin, 3016 
Desaye, 3066 
Deshereh, 8836 
Desoy, 4<»6 
Despatcbadore, 

3^ 

Dessaye, 3066 I 

Dessereb, 8336 
Destoor, Destour, 
3066, 307a 
Deubaah, 328a 
Deuti, 807a 
Deutroa, 299a 
Deva'dacbi, Deva- 
dfiSL Devedaschie, 
307a, 6, 2956, 912a 
Devil, 8076 7146; 

.Krd.m;Devirs 
Reacb.^; Wor- 
•hin, ' 806 a 
Dew $20^ 


D€wal, D4w(ild, 3086 
Dewalee, 309a 
Dewaleea, 3086 
Dewolly, 3086 
Dewan, Dewanjee, 
3106, 311a 

Dowanny, 3116 ; Ad- 
awlat, 46 
Dewataschi, 296a 
Dewaun, 309a 
Dewauny 3116, 3096 
Dewtry, ^96 
Deysinuck, 2486 
Deyspandeh, 2486 
Dhfi, S26a 
Dhogob, Dhagope, 
2916. a 
Dhai, 301a 
Dh^k, 3126 
Dhall, 312a 
Dbarna, 316a 
DhatQra Firinghl, 

356 

Dhau, 8156 
Dbaullie, 3122a 
Dhawk, 3126 
Dhibat-al-Mahal, 

5476 

Dboby, 3126 
Dhome, 3226 
Dhoney, Dhony, 

3236, a 

Dhoolie, Dhooly, 
3136,0 
Dhoon, 814d 
Dboop-ghurry, 3726 
Dhootie, Dhooty, 
Dhoty, 3146, a, 

707a 

Dhow, 3146 
Dhurgaw. 3316 
Db u rm salla, 3156, 
‘.1216 

Dhurna, 8156 
Dhdr Samiind, 325a 
Dhuti, 3146 
Dfaye, 3006 
Diamond Harbour, 
317«, 766a 
Dibajat, 547a 
Dibottes, 119a 
Didwan, 317a, 473a 
406 

Diewnagar, 6136 
Digby Chick, 1266 
Diggree, 

Digon, Digone, 2926 

mb 

Dik dik, daun, daun, 
9196 

Dikhdari, Dikk, 8176 
DiH, Dilll, 8026 
Dilly, Mount, 304a 
Dim, 302a 
Dime, 2946 
Dinapore, 3176 
Dbiftr, DfnAra, 8176, 
818a 

Dlnawar, 8226 
Ding, 8020, 6 f 


Di^a, Dij 


►,819a, 


Dingo, 778a, 8976 
Dingue, Dingy, 3186 
Dio, 3196 
Dipdwali, 309a 
Dirdfee, Dirge, Dir- 
zee, 31 9a 
Dirwan, 333a 
Dispatchadore, S19a 
Dissauva, Dissava, 
Dissave, 319a 
Distoree, 307a 
Ditch, Ditcher, 3196 
Dithwan, 8176 
Diu, 8196 
Dindar, 306a 
Diulcinde, Diulcin- 
dy, Diuli Sind, 
Didl-Sind, Diul- 
ainde, 3206 
Diuaniim, 310a 
Diuxa, 3196 
Div, 321a 
Diva, 547a 
Dlvall, Divaly, 809tt 
Dlva-Mahal. 5476 
Divan, Divanum, 
3116, 413a 
Dive, 3196 
Divi, 547a 
Divl, 3206 
Diwaen, 812a 
Dlwah Mahal, 914a 
Diwal, 5056 
DTwalT, 309a 
Dtw5n. 3096 
DlwanI, 3116 
Djamia, 4696 
Djnva Djftwah, 455a, 
456a 

Djengle, Djungle, 
4706 

Doa, 3216 
Doab, 321a 
Doai, 321a 
Doana, 311a 
Doar, 3216 
Dobnsh, 328a 
Dobe, Dobie. 313a, 
3126 

Dobil, 3206 
Dobund, 322a 
Dock, 300tt 
Dodgeon, 2986 
Dog choucky, 800a 
Dogonne, 


DohU, Dol, Doll, 
8126, a 

Dolly, 322^ 58a 
Dombar, Dombaree, 
Dome, 3226 
Dondora Head, 8226 
Doney, 828a 

;ari, DongetMn, 


Don!, 328a 

]>oiiiui,S9» 

Doanyi828a 

DDbbTm 
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Duomndar^ 3282» 
Ducks. Wa; Bom- 
bay, 320a, 123a 
Duoo,3236 
Duffadar, 320a. 
Dufter, Dufterdar, 
Dufterkhanna, 
Daftery, Duftoroe, 
3290, 6. 3006, 243a 
Doggie, 380a 
Du^ng, 330a 
Dug^azas, 8286 
Du^n, Dukhaun, 

Dula, Doll, 318a, 6596 
Duloi, d04a 
Dtflsiud, 7396 
Dulwai, Dulwoy, 
293a, 316a 

Dumbar, Dumbani, 
3226 

Dumbcow, 33(ki 
Dumbri, S^26 
Dumdum, Dumdum- 
mer, 330ri, 6 
Dumier, 3d4a 
Dumpoke, 3306 
Dumree, Dumrie, 
3306, 2936 
mn, 314a 

Dungaree, Dungeree, 
3306, 331a, 707a 
Duppa, Dupper, 3286 
Durai, 326a 
Durbar, 331a 
Dnrean, 3326 
Durgah,Durgaw,331 6 
Durhmttllah, 3156 
Durian, Durianus, 
Durion, 3316, 332a 
Durjun, 333a 
Duroa, 299a 
Durreer, 3256 
Ddr Samun, Ddru 
Samunddr, 325a 
Durwaun, 833a 
Durwauza-bund, 333a 
Durypen, 3326 
Duiwe, 889a 
Dufiaud, 749a 
Dushan^, Dusrah, 
Dussarab, Dus< 
sera, 3336 
Dustick, 3346 
Dustoor, Dustoore, 
Duatoore^ Dus- 
toory, Dusturia, 
3336, 334a, 6, 307a 
Dustuck, 3346 
DutohinJ2986 
Dutra, Dotroa, Du- 
try, 2996, sl 
Dtttt, DuUee, 3146 
Doty, 307a, 601a 
Dwar,322a 
Dwarica. 8346 
Dwye, 821a 

Dysoekapy, 70Za 
l^rnm-khaiie. Dy- 
you, 811^ 8106 


Eada-Oanb, 387a 
Bogle- wood, 336a 
Earth-oil, 3^ 1736 
Eoka,336a 
Eed,3866 

Eedgah, Eed Qao, 


Ebshflm, 

Eintrelopre, 4306 
Ekhee, Eklm, 3366, a 
Ekteng, 837a 
Elabas, 13a 
Elange, 172a 
Elat^e, 707a 
Elchee, Elchi, 837a 
Elepbans, 343a ; Ele- 
fante, 3416; Ele- 
phant, 3376; Ele- 
pbanta, S41a ; Ele- 
phant - Creeper, 
3436 ; Elephante, 
Elephanto, 3426, a 
Eli, mb 

Ellefantd, Ilheo de; 
342a 

Elk, 3436 
EUora, Elora, 3436 
Elu, 344a 
Emaunberra, 4326 
Embary, 17a 
Emblic, 344a, 6086 
Emer, Emir, 18a, 6 
Emmerti, 707a: 
Emmet, white, 326 
Enaum, 433a 
Ei^lesavad, 344a ; 
English - bdzdr, 
344« ; -water, 94a 
Enterlooper, 439a 
Ecyiirotal Carriage, 

Enenysis, 83a 
Esh, 966 
Esparoi, 6816 
Estang, 8996 
Estimauae, 3446 
Estreito, do Goyem- 
ador, 391a 
Esturion, 3326 
Eugenes, 639a 
Eurasian, 3446 
Europe, 3446, 2666 
Exberbourgh, 763a 
Eyah, 42a 
Eyriiam, 845a 


Fadkeer, 3476 
Facteur, Factor, 3456, 
a, 2226; Factory, 
^FiMtory^84^ 


Fandaraiua, Fando* 
rina, Fsodreeah, 
6670, 540a J66a 
Fanii^, Fa&oon, 
Fanoeen, Faaom. 
Faoone, 340ai 348e 
FaQ-pabn, 8496 
Fanqui, 8496 
FansoOri, FansQtf, 
456a, 696, 1515 
Fantalaina, 667a 
Faquir. 8476 
Faraqoia, 850a 
Farangiba, 853a 
Fari[8h,3496 
Farash-daoffi^ 1846 
Farasola, So86 
Faiaz, 8496 
Faraz^, 859a 
Farhangi 353a 
Farrdsb, ^6 
Farsh&biir, 7006 
Fateish, 351a 
Fedea, 850a 
Feelchehra, 584a 
Feerandah, 966a 
Feitifaria, Feitifeira 
Feiti^, 351a 
Ferash. 3496 
Ferdzee, 360a 


354a, 

Ferosh, 850a 
Feroshuhr, Ferose- 
ahuhur, 3506 
FerFai$,Ferrash,8496^ 
350a 

Fdtiche, Fetisoeroe, 
Fetish, Fetiahisiii, 
Fettiiw^ Fey ti 90 , 

Ffaraa Fffaraae, 73a, 
3496 

Ffarcuttee, 8106 
Ffuckeer, w6 
Filoeofo, 8476 
Firtbhddnga, 1466 
Firefly, 8Ma 
Firinghee, Dbatura, 
Finngi, 8526, 856, 
8536 

Firm, FirmajFirmaa, 
Firmao, Finnaon, 
8546,a 

Fiscal, Fiaoall, 8546, 
Fitton gSri, 8656 
Flandrma. 667a, 829a 
Fleroher, 355a 
Finn, 886 

Florioaii, FloriheBu 
Floriidu, 866a 
Flowered - Silver, 
3666,772a 
Eluoe,8896 
Fly. -palauquin, 8666 


Fo-]au-ah% 7006 

Ffdima Iwlhwaim, 
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FcUepons^ 789a 
Foojibdar. 368a 
Fool, $o7a : Fool 
Back, Fool^a Back, 
857a, 8566, 866 ; 
Foole Sugar, 3866 
Foota, 708a 
Foodlow, to, 357a 
Foru Lands, Foraa- 
d3r, Forest Road, 
857a, 6 
Forlorn, 348a 
Fotadar, 7176 
Foufel, 356 
Foiudah, Foujdar, 
858a ; Fouidarnr, 
3586; AdawVt, 46 
Foule sapatte, 831a 
Fousdar, Fouzdaar, 
358a 

Fowra, Fowrah, 3586 
Fwtjo^Flying, 3586, 

Fosdarry, 3586 
Frail, 8586 
Franchi, Francho, 
Franco, Franghi, 
Frangue, Frangui, 
Franque, Franqui, 
S53a, 6, 5826, ^6 
Fresh, Fra88e,Fras8y, 
849a, 850a, 2506 
Frasula, Fraseala, 

Frazii, 359a, 3586 
Fkagnona, 359a. 7876 
Freoga, Frengiaan, 
Frank, Fringe, 

Fringi, 3536 
Frost, 350a, 412a 
Fnddea, 350a 
Fogacia. 3566 
Fu^ 857a, 627a 
Fnlang, 353a 
Fnlaa^ 359a ; -Pup, 
369a 

Fnias, 1216 
Funan, 1596, 166a 
FimdaiaiiUL Fonde- 
lana, 6676, a 
Fanny, 8236 
Furlough. 369a 
Fumavaase, Fuma> 
▼080,3596 
Fonsa, 708a 
Fusly, 3596 
Fntwa, Fntwah, 8596, 
860a, 178a, 511a 


OMUh 3 

OaMk)) 

^har,400a 
Gaddoos, 381a 
Gaddon, Gadong, 
Gadoid, 881a, 6 

- ■ • Gaipatf, 


Galeon, Galoot, Galo- 
ots, 3620, 6 
Gfilewftr. 4056 
Gali, 

Galie, Galion, GaUot, 
362a, 6 

Galleece, S60a 
Gallegalle, 3606 
Qalle, Point do, 360a 
^Uevat, Galley, 
Gall6ywatt, Gal- 
liot, l^llivat, Gal- 
wet, Galye, 861a, 
6, 3626, 36da 
Galyur, 4066 
Gambler, 363a 
Gamboge, 1506 
Gam^a, 3^ 
Qamiguin, 3766 
^mron, 466 ; Gam- 
rou,Ganirun,3846,a 
Gamfca, 364a 
Ganoar,Gancara, 75a, 
3656 

Ganda, 3636 
Gandhara, 1546 
Gangeard, 4106 
Gangjt^ Ganj^ 403a 
Gans, Gansa, Ganse, 
3646, a 

Ganta, Gantan, Gan- 
ton, 364a 
Ganza, 364a 
Gaot, 370a 
Qaou, 3916 
Gar, 3646 
Garbin, 595a 
Garce, 3646 
Gardafui, Gardefan, 


Gar- 


Ge]oe,863n 

aeloe,860a 

Ctalol,Galoia,362a 


Gardee, ^6 
Garden-House, 
dens, 365a 
Gardi, Gardunee, 
365a, 913a 
Gargonlette, 882a 
Gari, 373a 
G&ri, 3656 
Garial, 595a 
Garrha, 707a 
Garroo, Garrow- 
wo^,3856 
Garry, 3656 
Garse, 3646 
Garvance, Garvan^, 
145a 

Gary, 3656 
Gospaty, 2606 
Gat, 3m 
Gatamoroni, 173a 
OaUL Oatto, QatU, 
8696, 370a, 2446 
Gad, 3916 
(Hndowari, 3806 
Qaudia, 89ia 
Gaudma, 8666 
Ganges, 383a 
0«Si,3656 
Ganne, 388a 
Gaurian, 36te 
Gansko^ 8i 
Gaui, 8wa 


Gautama, 866a, 119a 
Gausa, 569a 
Gaveo, 8666 
Garial, 3666 
Gayftl, 4066 
Gas, (W 401a, 2616 
Gasat, 367a 
Gaseloam 388a 
Gasizi, 1696 
Gebeli, 375a 
Gecoo, Gecko, 867a 
Gedonge, 3816 
Clelabdar, 468a 
Gellywatte, Oeloa, 
Geliia, d63a, 3626 
Geme, 448(0k 4536 
Oemidar, 9806 
Gemini, Gemna, 4696 
Gendee, 373a 
Gengibil, Gengibre, 
861a, 3746 

Gentil, Gentile, Gen- 
tio, Gentoo, Gentu, 
Gontue, 368a, 3676, 
9136 

Qeorgeline, 374a 
Geranan, 378a 
Geree, 316 
Qergelim, 3736 
Gergeliti, 375a 
Gei^ilim, 3736 
Gerodara, 397a 
Gerselin, 3736 
Gesje, 405a 
Goss, 401a 
Gharbi, 365a 
Gharee, Gharry, 3656 
Ghascut, d94a 
Ghftt, Ghaut, 369a 
Ohauz, Gb^ 390a, 
3896 

Ghe, Ghee, 370a 
Gheri, 8726 
Gfa{. 370a 

Ghilsai, 3716, 

Ghinee, 407a 
Ghogeh. 383a, 8766 
Ghole, 384a 


Gbong, Sm 
Gboote 


Gboofe, 

Ghorab, 892a 
Ghoriyal, 307a 
Gliorry, 3656 
Ghomf, 3876 
Ghoul, 372a 
Ghoonte, 387a 
Ghrdb, 892h 
Ghal, 872a, 

GhQl, 3836 
Obnmti, 387a 
Ghurftb.892a 
Ghnreob parwar, 
404a 

Ghuri, 6196 
Ghuijaut. 4046 
Ohurra, 37^, 1866 
Gharroe,4046 
Ghurry. 8726 
Gbyal, 4066 
GiK&a, ^$a 
CHagfa, 4466 


Qiam, 4486 
Giambo di Ohina, 
dlndia, 449a 
Gianoada, 460a 
Gianifonpatan, 4456 
Qiasok,^ 
Giengioro, 8746 
QiMar, 4m 
Gin, 168a 

Gindey, Gindy, 378a, 
196a 

Gingal, 3736 
Gingaleh, 8286 
GingalL 3;^, 4746 
Gingani, 376a 
Gingaul, 7956 
Ginge, 3186 
Gingee, 377a 
Gin^H, Gingelly, 

Ginger. 374a 
Gingerlee, Gingerly^ 
3f6a 

Gingerly, 374a 
Ginggan, Gin 
Giitgham, 

37.%, 46, 707a 
Gingi, 37% 

Gingiber, B75a 
Ginja, 877a 
Ginjall, 3736 
Ginseng, 377a 
Giratfa, Giraffe, 878a, 
877a 

Girandam, 3976 
Girja, 3786 
Qirnaffa, 3786 
Glab, 39^ 

Go, 380a 

Goa. 379a; Master, 
384a ; Plum, 3796 ; 
Potato, 8796; Pow- 
der, 3796; Stone, 
3796 

Goban, Gobang, 380a 
Godavery, 380a 
Goddess, 381a 
Godeman, 3666 
Qodbra, w6a 
Qodoen, 3816 
Godomem, 366a 
Godon. 3816 
Gkxlonin. 386a 
Oodov&ri, 381a 
Qodown, 381a, 243a 
Godowry, 8806 
Goe, 3796 
Goedown, 3816 
Goeoi, Q^ny. 4086 
Ooetabb, Sm 
Goercullab, 887a 


Qoglot. 382a, 8126 

0^,3826 

Q<»ola,Qogolla,768a, 


» 886a 
i966 

Qola, Qolah, 3886, 

38jkl086 

Gold Mobur, 578a; 
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Flower, 383ft; Gold 
Moor. 674a 
Gole, 888ft 

Golgot, Golgota, Qol- 

O^Miin. 42Sa 
Oolmol, 386ft 
Goltsohut, 8^ 
Gomashta, Gomash- 
tah, Gomasta, Go* 
mastah, 384a 
Gomberoon, Gom- 
broon, Gombruc, 
385a, 384a, ft 
Oom-ffom, Gomeom- 
'men, 402ft 
Oomio, 468ft 
Gomroon, Gomrow, 
884ft 

Gomnti, 385a, 7816 
Gondewarv, ^ft 
Qoney, 403ft 
Gong, 386a 
Gong, 866ft 
Gonga Sagur, 798a 
Gongo, 385ft 
Go£, GonoOk, 472ft 
Gony, 904a 
Ooodrv, 386a 
Googul, 386a 

Goolail, Gooleil-bana, 
386ft 

Gool-mohur, 383ft 
Goolfeaool, 3^ 
Goome, d73a 
Goomtee, 386ft 
Goomul mutch, 224ft 
Goont, 387a 
Goony, 403ft 
Goor, i96a 
GoorcuUy, 387a 
Goordore, 389a 
Goorka, Goorkally, 
387a 

Gooroo, 387A 
GooruL 387ft 
Gooraeburdar, Gooa- 
berdaar, Goosber- 
dar, 387ft, 427a 
Goozerat. 388a 
Gooeul-knana, 388a 
Gcmura, Gopuram, 


Gora, Gora log, 388ft 
Gor4b, 39^ 
Gorahwalla, Gora 
wallah,. 888ft 
Gorayit, Goray t, 889o 
Gordower, 839a 
Gore, 390a 
Gorge, 256ft 
Gorgelane» Gorge- 
lette, Goigolane, 
let. Goiso- 
lett,' dorgoletta, 
882a, ft 

Gorregorri, 136ft 
Goru, 887ft 
Ogst 89Xft 


Goaain, Qoaaing, Go- 
sannee, 889a, 665ft 
Gosbeck, Ooeb^ue, 
Gosbeege, 389ft 
Goael-kane, 888ft 
Goaha, d90a 
Gosine, 389a 
Gosle-kane, 888ft 
Goss, 389ft 
Goss, 401a 
Goasein,* Gossyne, 
389a 

Gotam, Gotma, 8665 
Gotton, Gottoni, 381ft 
Goualeor, 406a 
Goiidrin, Gouldrin, 


Goule, 372ft 
Goung, 390a . 
Oour, 390a 
Gourabe, 392a 
Gouren, 390ft 
Gourgoulette, 382a 
Gouro, 390ft 
Gk)urou, 387ft 
Gourze-berdar, 387ft 
Governor's Straits, 


Gow, 391a, 261a 
Gowa, Gowai, Gowa- 
pura, 379a 
Gowre, 390ft 
Goyava, 400a 
Gozurat, 388a 
Grab, 391ft; Service, 
104a 

Grab-anemoas, 404a 
Grabb, 392ft 
Gracia, 395a 
Grain, Gram, 


Gram-fed, 393a 
Gram Mogol, 572ft 
Oram-serenjammee, 
surrinjaumee, 877ft 
Grandon, Grandonic, 
3935, 792a, 793a 
Gran Magol, 572a ; 

Porto, 728a 
Grant, 397a 
GrSo, 393a 
Grasia, d95a 
Grass, Grasse-clotb, 


Grass-cutter, 393ft 
Graasia, 395a, 50ft 
Grasshopper Falls, 
804a 

Gnuss-widow, d94a ; 

Widower, 394ft 
Grassyora, 894a 
Graiiates. 395a 
Grave-digger, S95a 
Gredja, Sf9a 
Gree, 873a 
Green-pigeon, 895a 
Grendam, 8976 
Grenth, 897a 
Grey Pertridgo, 8056 
Griblee, 896ft 
Or|ff, Griffin, Griffieh, 
895ft 


Grob, 892a, ft 
Groffe, 896ft 
Grooht, d97a 
Grou, 169ft, 3875 ^ 
Ground, w6ft, 176ft 
Gruff, 896ft 
Grunth, Gnmthee, 
Grunthum, 397a I 
Guadovaryn, d80a 
Guaiava, 400a 
Quftliftr, 406a 
Gualveta, 862ft 
Guana, 397ft, 367a 
Guancare, 3o5ft 
Guano, 898a 
Gudoo, 365ft 
Guardafoy, Guar- 
dafii, Guardafui, 
Guai^afun, Guar- 
dafuni, Guardefui, 
398a, 399a 
Guary, 372ft 
Guate, 369ft 
Guava, 399ft ; Guaver,* 
400a 

Gubber, 400a 
Gubbrow, 4006 
GuchrAt, 388a 
Gudam, 381ft 
Gudavarij, 380a 
Gudda, 4005 
Guddee, Guddy, 400ft 
Oudeloor, 707a 
Gudge, 400ft 
Gud5M, 381ft 
Quendari, 155a 
Gugall, 380a 
Gugglet, Guglet, 


Guiana, 897ft 
Quiava, 400a 
Guickwar, Guicowar, 
401a 

Guindi, 373a 
Guinea-cloths, 401a; 
-Deer, 401ft ; Fowl, 
401ft; Pig, 401ft, 
Stuffs, 401a, 707a ; 
Worm, 4016 
Guinees Ly waat, 401ft 
Guingam, Guingan, 
Guingani, Guingilo, 
Guingoen, 376a, ft 
Guiny stuffes, 403ft 
Onion, 398a 
Guirindan, 3975 
Gujar, 719ft 
Gujartf^ 388a 
Guieputtj, 261a 
Gujer, S8to 
Gulputty, 402ft 
Gullm, 149ft 
Gumbrown, 364ft 
Gum-gum, 4026 
Gunge, 40w, 884a 
GunjnuJ^l^^i 408a 

Gunney, Gunny, 
-bag. 408a, 401a 
Gunt, 387a 
Gunta, 408ft; Fendy, 
667ft 


OOnth, 387a 
Guoofdaffuy, 899o. 
Quodavam, OuodO- 
vori, 880ft 
Guogualaa, 888ft 
G^g^up-Giip, 408ft, 

Qureebpurwar, 404a 
Gurel, 387ft 
Gurgulet, Guiguleta, 


Guriaut, 404a 
Gurjjara, 388a 
Gurjun oil, 971a 
Gurr, 404ft 
Gurrah, 872ft 
Gurrah, 702a 
Gurree. 372ft 
Gurreebnuwauz, 404a 
Gurrial, 38^ 

Gurry, 404ft 
Guru, 887ft 
Gushel Choe, Gussell 
Chan, 388a 
Got, 40/ a, 898a 
Gutta Percha, 404ft 
Guva-SindSbCLr, 838a 
Guyal, 4065 
Guynde, 373a 
Guynie Staffs, 408ft 
Guzatt, 888a 
Guzee, 405a, 707a 
Guzelcan, Guzelohen, 


Guzerat, d88a 
Guzzie, Guzzi^ 406a 
Gwalere, GwOlidr, 
Gwalier, Gwalior, 
405a, 406a 
Gyaul, 406ft 
Gyelong, 406ft 
GyUil^r, 468a 
Gylong, 406ft 
Gym-khana, 406ft 
Gynee, 407a 


Habneh, HntiMliy, 

428ft 

Habassi, 707a 
Habbefa, 428a 
Habeoh, Habeeh, 
Habshi, 428ft 
Haccam, 409a 
Hackaree, H 
Haekeray, 
eiy. 407a, 408a 
Haokin, 429a 
Haokree, 408a 
Hackoffl, 409a 
Haddee, Badde 
Haddy, 408ft, “ 
Hadgee, 4M 
Haffshee.42Bft 
Haloon, 899ft 
Hakeem, 429a 
Hakim, 409a 
Hakkary,408a 
Halabais 12ft, 18a* 
Hahkloor, Helakhor, 
HiMoon, S«U’ 
ootur, 4^^ ft, 410a 
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Haiaieur^ 410ft 
HaltfWftb. 4296 
Hftk»«mb,4806 
Half -cast, -casta, 410a 
Hallachorc, 4096 
Ham, 4216 
Hamal, Hamalage, 
Hamaul, 486a, 4^ 
Hamed-Ewat, 416 
Han, 4796 
Handjar, 4106 
Handoul, 296 
Hang, 419a 
Hang-chwen, 422a 
Hanger, 410a, 497a 
Hanistes, 4216 
Hansaleri, 411a 
Hanscreet, Hansorit, 
79da, 7926 
Hansil, 411a 
Hanap^k, 411a 
Hapoa, Happo, 4216, 


Happy Despatch, Ha- 
rakiri, 411a 
Haram, 4116 
Haramzada, 411a 
Harcar, 430a 
HardS]a,4306 
Haree, 749a 
Harem, 4116 
Hai^l, 76 
HarU^ 7486 
HarkStO, 35a 
*‘ApMof‘a, Harmozeia, 
646ft 

Barren, 4116 
Harry. 4116 
Hartal. 4306 
Hasbuflhookiro, 427a 
Hassan Hassnn, Hos- 
shin Jossen, 420a 
Has^ Hasta, 208a, 

Hatch, 409a 
Hathi, Hatty, 412a 
Hattychook, 4126 
H&tO. 4126 
Hauoa, 4276 
Haung, 4216 
Haut, 4126 
Hauze, 4276 
Haver-dewatt, 416 
Havildah, Havildar, 
Havildar's Guard, 
4126, 418a 

HazSta, Has4rah, 
4306, 4dla 
Hazree, 418ft 
Hekim, 429a 
Helabos, 18ft 
»Hdly, 8086 
HeltC 844ft 
Hemale^ 416ft 
Henara (^nam, 4186 
Hend<m Kes^ 416ft 
Hendj^ Modtyr: 

Hera^i 

Kaory, 418ii^ 6 


Herbed, Herbood, 
413i 

Herbes, Clothof , 8936 
Hercarra, 293a, 430a 
Hermand, 4266 
Hesidrus, 878a 
Hharaam, 4116 
Hickeri, 408a 
Hickmat, 41^ 
Hidalcan, Hidalohan, 
4316, 1376, 265a 
Hidgelee, 414a 
Uidush, 486a 
High-caate, 1716 
Hikmat, 414a 
Hill, 3036 

Hilsa, Hilsah, 414a, 

6, iOa 

Him&lah, Himaleh, 
Himalaya, Himal- 
lel^Himaly4,4146, 

Hin, 4186 
Hinaur, 4226 
Hind, 4366 
Hindee, 415a 
Hindeki, 416a 
Hindi, 4166 
Hindkee, Hindki, 
4156 

Hindoo, 4156 
Hindoo Koosh, -kush, 
4156, 416a 

Hindoostanee, Hind- 
orstand, 4176 
Hindostan, 416a 
Hindostanee, Hindo- 
stanica, Hindou- 
stani, ’417a, 6 
Hindo, 4156 
HindO-kOah, 416a 
Hindustan, 4166 
Hindustani, Hindu- 
stans, 41/6 
Hinduwi, 415a 
Hing, Hinge, 418a, b 
Hingeli, 414a 
Hi^h, Hing-kiu, 

Hirava, 419a | 

Hircar, Hircarra, 
Hiroarrah, 430ft, 6 
Hirrawen, 419a 
Hobly, 577a, 6726 
Hobshy coffree, 4286 
Hobaon-dobson, 410a 
Hobsy, 42^ 
Hochshew, 421a 

Hodges, 2346 
Hodgett, 4206 
Hodjee, 4866 
Hodu, 4366 
Hog-bear, 4206; deer, 
mhi plum, 421ft 



Hoghee, 409ft 
H^ee,4256 
Hokidiew, Hok^etK 
421ft 


Holencore, 4096, 2606 
HOlfiyar, 429ft 
Hollocore, 4096 
Holway, 4296 
Home, 421ft 
Hon, 4256 

Hong, 4216, 209tt ; 
Boat, 422a; Mer- 
chant, 4216 
Hong-kong, 422a 
Honor, Honore, 4226, 
a 

Hooghley, Hoogly, 
-River, 422a, 6, 
4236, 6306 
Hoogorie, 4316 
Hooka, -Burdar, 
Hookah, -Burdar, 
Hooker, Hooker- 
bedar, 4236, 424a, 6 
Hookham, Hookim, 
Hookum, 4246 
Hooluck, 4246 
Hooly, 425a 
Hoon, 4256 
Hoondy, 4256 
Hoonimaun, 4256 
Hoopoo, 4266 
Hoowa, 4256 
Ho^r, 4256, 2196, 

Hopuo, 426a, 209a 
Horoa, Horde, 640a 
Hormizda, Hormos, 
Hormuz, Hormuz- 
dadschir, 646 <]l 6 
Horse-kee^r, mb 
Horse-radish Tree, 
4266, 3276, 608a 
Horta, 63^ 

Hortai, 1736 
Horto. 6366 
Hosbolhouckain, 
Hosbulhocum, Hos- 
bolhookum, 427a 
Hosaeen Qomen, 
Hossein Jossem 
Hossy Qossy, 420a 
Hotty, 4126 
Hot-winds, 4276 
Houang-poa, 9696 
Houcc^urdar, 4246 
Houdar, 4276 
Houka, 424a 
Housbul - hookum, 
Housebul-hookum, 
427ft 

Houssein Hassan, 
4206 

Hoiusa, Howda, How- 
dah, Howder, 4276 
Hoyja, 2346 
Htee, 912a 
Hubba,428a 
Hubbid de Bubbel, 
Hubble - Bubble, 
428ft, 6, 147a 
Hubsbee, 26; 

Land, 4696 
Httok,4^_ 
Httckeeim 429a 
Hudia,48Sft 


; Bortof, 


Hullia, 429ft 
Hulnbalang, 6446 
Hulluk, Huluft, 4246, 
4360 

Hulwa, 429ft 
Humburo, 707ft 
Hummaul, 4SBS^, 279ft 
Humming-Bifd, 430a 
Hunimummee, Hum- 
mums, 4116 
Hump, 480a 
Hun,42M 
Hunarey, Hundry, 
4136 

Huq, 429a 
Hurlxiod, d07a 
Huroarra, Hurcoirah, 
480a 

Hurraca, 86a 
Hurry, 4l2a 
Hnrtaiil, 4306, 1736 
Husbulhookum, Hus- 
bull Hookum, Hus- 
bolhoonim, 427a 
Husen Hasen, Hus- 
san-Hussan, 420a 
Huaserat, 431a 
Huz&ra, 4306 
Huzoor, Huzooriah, 
Huzzoor, 431ft, 6 
Hyber Pass, 4^ 
Hydalcan, 432a, 779a 
Hypo, 967a 
Hyson, young, 4816, 
909a, 6 


labadiu, 455a 
laca, 443a 
laccal, 4436 
lader, 2176 
laggamat, 467a 
lagra, 366, 4466 
lak, 9766 
lalla mokee, 465a 
lamohey, lamayhey, 
451a, 6m 
lambo, 449a 
langada, 4506 
langomes, 451ft 
lasques, 4536, 4726 
lastra, 8236 
laua, 456ft 
lobibo, 440ft 
Id, 3366 

Idalcam, Idalcan, 
Idalcflk), Idalsa, 
I^lxaa, 4816. 4820, 
2646, 6286, 7876 
lekanat, 64{»6 
leminy, 4696 

fear'"’* 

lii^, IlUabad, 18a 
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Imameada, Iifttfm* 
o!aCi |gb i Tmawiiadffbt 


I]iiaii,4826 . 
Imane,6796 
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Imaum, 482a ; Im- 
Aumliarra. 4S^ 
Impale. 4826 
In*&niy In'Smd^, 433a 
Inam, 4326 
Inaum, 433a 
Inde, 4366 

Indergo, Indent, 
438<t 

Indes, 4366 
Indeum, 437a 
India, 433a 
Indian, 437a: Fowl, 
945a; Muck, 216; 
Nut, 2286 
Indiaes, 4366 
Indico, 4376 
Indies, 43^, 4366 
Ind^, ludigue,4376, 

Indistanni, 417a 
Indostun, 4166, 417a 
Indostana. 4176 
Indou, Indu, 4156 
Indus, 437a' 
Industam, Indusian, 
Industani, 4166, 
4176, 5936 

Ingeiee, Ingeli, In- 
|e1ie, lngeUie,414a, 

Inglees, 4386 
Inga, 4186 
Inname, luiaro'a, 
977a, 8856 

Interlope, Interloper, 
439a, 4386 
In-tu, 4356 
Joghe, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, Ipu, 957a 
Ircara, 430a 
Irinoo, 774a 
Iron-wood, 4396 
I-say, 4396 
Iskat, 4396 
Iblam, 4396 
Istoop, 440a 
Istubbul, 440a 
Itzeboo, Itzibu, 440a 
luana, 3976 
luchi, 472tt 
ludia, 4656, 466a 
lunok. lunco, Iiincus, 
lunic, lunke, 4726 
lunkeon, 4736 
lunsalaocn, 4736 
lurebasso, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Izam Maluco, 440a, 
628a 

Izaree, 7076 


Jaca, 448a 
Jaoatoo, 2276 
JaccoU, 2276 
Jaok, 440a 
Jackal, Jackal], 4436 
JaekasS'CcpoL 444a 
Jaokcall, Jockak, 
444a I 


Jaokoa, 8d7a 
Jack-snipe, 444a 
Jacqiiete, 4446 
Jade, 4446 
Jadi^ Jadoogur, 

Jafaiiapatam. 4456 
Jaffry, 446a 
Jafna, Jafnapatdm, 
4456 

Jiigada, 4506 
Jagannat, Jagan- 
n4th, Jaga-Naut, 
467a, 6,4^ 
Jagara, 446/i, 8766 
Jagamata, Jagary- 
nat, 468ff, 4676 
Jagoah, 4466 
Jagernot, 4676 
Jaggea, Jagger, 4466 
Jaggery, 44^9a 
Jagghire, 447a 
Jaggory, 167a 
J agneer, J agheordar, 
Jag Hire, Jaghire, 
Jaghircdar, 4466, 

Jagiiir, 4666 ; Jag- 
naut. 167a 

Jagory, Jagra, Jogre, 
J agree, 446a, 6. 
9246 

Jah-ghir, 1466 
Jaidad, 4746 
Jailain, 4586 
Jail-khana, 447a 
Jaimi'tr, 2na, ti05a 
Jain. Jaina, 447a, 6 
Jakad, 4446 
Jakatra, 71a 
Jaksom Baksom,.420a 
Julba, 3626 
Jaleebote, 4476 
Jalia, Jaliya, 362a, 6 
Jallamakec, 465a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama, Jamah, 4196, 
6626, 706a 
Jainahey, 4506 
Jaman, 4496 
Jambea, 469a 
Jam bo, 449a 
Jambolone, 4496 
Jamboo, 4486, 46 
Jambook, 7886 
Jamdanni. 7076 
Jamdar, 469a ; Jam- 
dher, 469a, 497a 
James k Mai^. 449a 
Jamgiber, 978o 
Jamii, 450a 
Jamma, 449a, 7376 
Jamna Masiid, 4696 
Jamoon, 44^, 3996 
Jampa, 1836 
Jampab, Jampanee, 
Jampot, 463a, 6 
Jamun, 4496 
Jatawar, 7076 
Jam 462^ 

J^^^ Janbwa 


Jancada. Jangada, 
Jangai. 450a 
JangaT, 470a 
Jangama. 451a, 466a 
Jangar, 450a 
Jangomd, Jangomay, 
Jangumaa, 4506, 
451a, 1906, 5036 
Jantana, 951a 
JOo, 456a 

Japan, JapSo, Japon. 

Jappon, 4516, 452a 
Jaquete, 4446 
Jaquez, Jaqueira, 
443a, 4426 
Jarcoon, 452a 
JardrHafun, 3986 
Jargon, 452a 
Jarool, 453a 
Jask, 453a 
Jasoos, 4536, 736a 
Jasfiuo. Jaaquea, 453a 
Jutra, 1856 
Jaua, 456a 
Jaugui, Jauguisme, 
4616, 556a 
Jaukan, 1926 
Jaumpaun, 463/1 
Jtiun, 4536 
Jauthari, 21 4a 
Java, 451a ; Radish, 
4566: Wind, 4566; 
Jawa, 4556 
Jawab, Jawaub, 4566 
Jawi, 456a 
Jawk, 413a 
Jay, 457a 
Joel, 457a. 92a 
Jcetul, 4576, 68a 
Jehad, Jebaud, 458a 
Jekanat, 467a 
Jelabeo, Jeluubee, 
458a 

Jclba, 3626 
Jellac^ar, 4686 
Jelly, 4586 
Jelowdnr, 4686 
Jehini 4586 
Jemadar, Jematdar, 
Jemautdar, 4586, 
459a 

Jemendar, Jemidar, 
J emitdor, J eromi- 
dar, 980/>, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jonni, 459u 
Jenninora, 981a 
Jenny e, 459tr, 4696 
Jennyrickshaw, 4596 
Jontief, Jontio, Jen- 
tive, 3686, 3676 
JergeliiD, 3736 
Jerry. 438tt 
Jeruwfa, 474a 
Jesa^rah, 460a 
Jetal, 2986 
Jezaerchi, Jezail, 
Jezailchi,4746 
Jezya, 460a 
Jhapmui 4636 
Jb&ral, 912a 
Jhau, 4646 


Jbaump, 460a 
Jbeel, 457a 
Jhillmuo, 4606 
Jhool, 4636 
Jhoom, 460a, 252a 
Jhow, 4646 
Jhula, 4636 
Jiculam, 829a 
Jidgea, 8546, 460a 
Jigat, 4446 

jE*’*** 

Jiland^r, 468a, 7486 
Jillmill, 4606 
Jingal, Jinjall, 8736, a 
Jin;|ee, d7oe 
Jiniili, 874a 
Jinkal^ 8286 
Jinnynckshaw, Jia- 
ri-ki-sha, 4596 
Jital, 4576, 6736 
Jizyo, 460a 
Jn<> Gemaet, 4676 
Joanee, 4656 
Joanga, 1436 
Jocole, 4606 
Jogee, Joghi, Jogi, 
Jogue, Jospiedes, 
Jogui, 461a, 5926, 


John Company, 462a 
Joiwaree, 4656 
Joinpon, 4626 
Jonk Ceyloan, 4736 
Jontiuanter, 478a 
Jooar, 465a 
Jool, 4636 
Joola, Joolah, 4686 
JordafooD, 8996 
Jornufa, 3786 
J oosje, Joostje^osie, 
Josin, Joss, -House, 
•Stick, Jostiok, 4686, 
464a, 6, 7446 
Jouari, 465/> 

Jougte, 4616 
Jow, 4646 

Jowalla Mookhi, 465a 
Jow4ri, JowarreC, 
Jowarry, 465a, 6 
Jowaulia Mookhee, 
4646 

Jowaur, 465a 
JuAla mOcbi, 466a 
Jubtee, 4656 
Judaa, Judea, 4656, 
466a, 566, 5036, 
691a 

Judgeea, 460a 
JugDO(dak, 466a 
Juggernaut, 4676 
Jugget, 835tt 
Jttggumaut, 466a 
Juggut, 4446 


Jueo, 4726 
Ju^Hne, 374a 
Juidi^lr, I9lb 
Jttlibdar. 468a 
Jum, 4606 
jumbeea, 4685 
JumbocL 44^ 448a 
Jamdttd, 469a 
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INDEX, 


JuiDM, 46P& 

JummiL 4090, 801a 
Jurnmatmudee, Jum- 
ma-lmiidy, 469a 
Jumaiahdar 469a 
Jumna, 4696; Mus- 
jid, 4696 
Junfalau, 4736 
Juncan, 4736 
Junoaqeer, 473a 
Junco, 4726 
Jungeera. 4696, 806a 
Jungel, JuDgla, 470a, 
6 ; Jungle, 470a ; 
-Cat, Cock, Dog, 
Fever, Fowl, Fruit, 
Mahals, Terry, 
471a, 4706, 9146 
Junglo, 4716 
Jungo, 4726 
JuDgodo, 4506 
J uiiiorMerchant,2226 
Junk, 472a 
Junkameer, 473a 
Junkaun, 4736 
Junk-Ceylon, 473a 
Junkeon, 4736 
Juuko, 47^ 

Juptee, 4656 
Jureboim, Jurebas* 
80 , Juribaaso, Ju- 
ruba^ Jiirybassa, 
474a, 4736, 36 
Jute, 474a 
Jutka, 4746 
Jttttal, 458a 
Juiail, 4746, 3736 
Jozra^ 388a 
Jwild-mukhi, 4646, 
631a 

Jyedad, 4746 
Jylibdar, 468a 
J ysh kutcheri, J yahe, 
475a 


Uiri0,282a 
Kabaai, 138a 
KalMib, 138a 
Kabaya, 1376 
Kabel. 1406 


Kaber, 176a 
Kaber-dar, 495a 
Kabkad, 1696 
Eabob, 138a 
Kdbttl, 139a 
Kacb, 2866 
Kaehemire, 169a 
Kkchnar, li^86 
Kadel, 2646 
Kadhil, 4426 
Kafar, 1416: Kafei 
stto, \m 
Ka61a, 1426 
Kft6r, 141a 
Kafur atnfiiri, 
muit 152a 
Kahir, 495a 
8 ^ 1011,2696 
Kabwa, 2826 
Kawman, 177a 


Fan 


Kairsie, 478a 
KaisGrl, 1516 
^jee, 475a, 1776, 
180a 

Kakatou, 227a 
Kakke, 886 
Kakul, Kakula,1896,a 
Kala, 4956 
Kala’i, 1456 
Kalambac, Kalanbac, 
1446, a 

KalanbQ, 2366 
Kalang, 145a 
Kala Jogah, Juggab, 
475a; ranee, Pany, 
690a 

Kalavansa, 145fe 
Kaldaron, Kalderon, 
mb, a 
Kaleefa, 147a 
Kalege, 236a 
Kaleoun, 147a 
Kalgi, 279a 
Kalikat^ 146a 
KalikQt, 148a 
Italin, 1456 
Kalin^, 475a, 222a, 
25Ua, 488a ; nagara, 
-patam, 4^a 
Kaliaa, 3786 
K&lit-dar, 483a 
Kalla-Nimmack, 475a 
Kallar, 7196 
KaXXtdi'a, Kalliena, 
1496, 8766 
Kallidn, 1476 
Kalu-bili-maa, 2246 
Kalyuna, 1496 
Kamalatii, 7496 
Kauiata, 2396 
Kambdya, 150a 
K4mboja, 1^6 
Ka/xxar, Kamkha, 
Ka/iovxAi, 484a, 6 
Kainpoeng, Kam- 
pong, Karopung, 
2416 

Kamrak, 1606 
Kanitah, 2396, 248a 
Kanadaru, 153a 
Kanakappel, 247a 
Kanate, Kanaut, 154a 
Kanbar, 2336 
Kanchani, 2806 
Kanchi, 2456 
Kandahdr, 1546 
Kandl, 156a 
Kane-eaman, 2476 
Kftngn, Kangrah, 
631a, 6 
Kanji, 2466 
Kankan, 379a ; Kan- 
kana, 1736 
Kannekappel, 247a 
Kanneli Mas, 2246 
Kannoj, 4866 
Kanobarl, 176a 
Kaa-jihoa-tchi, 1606 
Kanaamob, 2476 
Kapal, i76a 
Kapbok, 1886 


Karabk, 163a 
Karache, 4806 
Karane, 274« 

Karbnl, ^26 
Kanque, 166a 
Karatan, 1616 
Karftwal, 392a ; Kara- 
wello, 1626 
Karbaree, Karbari, 
475a, 6 

KarbaMra, 4796 
Karboy, 163a 
Karcanna, 4756 
Kardafiln, 399a 
KaHar, 4756 
Karec, 165a 
Kareeta, 4756 
Karon, Kareng, 1636 
Kari, 283a 
Karcanna, Kar- 
kanay, Karkh&na- 
j&t, 163a, 4756 
Karkollen, 1596 
Karkun, 163a 
Kamuta, Kamtltak, 
Karn&tic, Karn^- 
tik, 1646 
Karur, 276(» 

Karrab, 606 
Karraka, 1656 
Karr^ni, 2736 
Karri, Karrie, 2826, 
283a 

Kas, 480a 
Kasem-bazar, 263a 
Kashmh, 1696 
Kashmir, 169a 
Kasid, 263a 
KoS’kanay, 283/^ 9036 
Kassembasar, Kas- 
sem-Bazar, 263a 
Kassimore, 478a 
Kasuaris, 1706 
Katak Benares, 289a 
Kat5rah, 497a 
Katche, 2866 
Kath6, 598a 
Kattara, 497a 
Kauda, 270a 
Kaul, 476a 
Kaulam, 7526, 829a 
Kaunta, 476a 
Kauri, 270a 
Kauu, 480a 
Kavap, 1886 
Kayol, 1406 
Kasbe^e, Kasbekie, 
8896 

Ka?!, 178a 
Kebab, ld8a 
Kebulee, 4761^6086 
Keohmiohe, Keck- 
mishe, 4Q6a, 4856, 
246a 

Reddah, 476a 
Kedgeree, 4766, 65a: 
Pot, 4776 

Kedgeree, 477a, 414a 
Keeleder, 4^ 
Keemcab, Keemoob, 
486d . 

Keemookbt 6166 


K^^ Kegerim 

Keif, 4986 
Keirt, 1786 
KMa, 76 
Kellaut, 4887) 
KelUdar, 4886 
Kenchen, 2806 
Kenery, 4136 
Kennery, 4776 
Reran, 272a 
Kerendum, 3976 
Kermerik, 1606 
Kerrie, 283a 
Kersey, Kerseymere, 
478a, 4776, 3766 
Keschiome, 4856 
Keselboche, 4986, 825a 
Keshimur, 169a 
Kosom, 4856 
Ketchery, 4766 
Ketesal, 4877) 

Ketteri, 482a 
Kettisol, 4876 
Kottule, 167a 
KoU^soI, Kettysoll, 

Kbabar, Khabbar, 
4946 


Kbader, Khadir, 

4786, 606 

Khaibar Pass, 4826 
Khair, 1736 
Khakee, Khaki, 4786 
Kbalaj, 371a 
Kbalege, 236a 
Khalji, 372a 
Khalsa, Khalsajee, 
479a, 56 
Khan, 479a 
Khanna, 4797) 
Khansami^ Khan- 
saman, 2476, 4796 
Khanum, 4796 
Kharek, 165a 
Kharlta, Kharltadir 
4757) 

Kharkee, Kharki, 
4786 

Khas, 168a 
Kbasb-khash, 284a 
Khass, 480a 
Khfisya, 480a, 2636 
Kh&t, 2646 
Khata, 1746 
Kliedab, 476a 
Khedmutgar, 4866 
Kheenkai^, 485a 
Kheiber Po^ 4826 
Kbel4t,4806 
Khelaut, 484a 
Kbelwet, 149^* 
Khemkaub, 485a 
Khenaut, 1546 
Kborore, 276a 
Khettiy, 482a 
Kbiobri, 4766^ 477a 
Kbidmutm, 487a 
KbIUJi, Sia 
KhiratJUd]aV48a6 

^785, ^ 
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KbUwut, 149(1 
Khir^j, 4806 
Kbit, 487a 
Kbmer, 1506 
Kbom4806 
Kbodom, 3666 
Kbojnh, 2846 
Kbolee, 251a 
Khookberi, 4916 
Kboonky, 2516 
Khot, 4806 
Khotiy 4816 
Kbri, 2746 
Kbsbatrapa, 7976 
Kbubber, Khubur- 
(lar, 495a, 4M6 
Khud, Khudd, 4816 
Khuleefu, l47a 
Kbuij, 371a 
KhuDdari, 4136 
Khuroef, 496a 
Kbtlr Mdria, 2806 I 
Khurreef, 482 (j, 496a 
Kbuas, 2836 
Khutput, 482a 
Khuttry, 482a 
Khuziiiutg6r, 4866 
Kbybor Pass, 4826 
Kiaffer, 1416 
Kiar, 2346 
Kiarauansarai, 4796 
Kia'ahi'ini-lo, 16ft(t 
Kiati, 911 (c 
K ic, 483a 

Kicheri, Kichiri,4766- 
Kicbmicb. 486« 


Kichr!, 5806 
KidderfKTO, Kid- 
dory-pore, 483a 
Kidgerie, 414(t, 477a 
Ki^ahwah, 1406 
Kielingkia, 489a 
Rieshinh, 170a 
Kil, 483a 
Kilki, 2786 
Killadar, 483a 
Killa-kote, 1836 
Killaut, 4836 
Killodor, 1836 
Killot, Killut, 4836, 
279(e, 8086 
Kilwa, 7506 
KTmkha, 4846, 797a 
Kincha-clotb, 7076 
Kincoby Kingcob, 
4S4a, 6 

King-crow, 485a 
Kintal, 77.0a 
Kio8ck,Kiosque,4«5a 
Kiow, 261rt 
Kioum, 499a 
Kippe-soWi 4876 
KiSv^^. 

KirtoT, 2786 
Kiranchi, 

Kirba, Kirbea, 485a, 
6, 465a 
Kirkee, 4786 
Kirpo, 278a 
Kimint, 89^ 

Kiahn, K»bmee, 
Kiahmi, 4856, 486a 


Kiebmisb, 486a 
Ki8hrl.4766 
KislKia 17496 
Kismas, 486a 
Kiataiisb, 486a 
Kismuidar, Kiamut* 
gar, 4866 
Kvamiaii, 486a 
KisBoraoy, 7076 
Kist, Kiatbundee, 
486a, 6, 8206 
Kistmutgar, 4866 
Kitai, 174a 
Kitllreh, 497a 
Kitcbaree, Kiichcree, 
Kitchery, Kitchri, 
4766, 477tt, 66a 
Kitesoll, 487a 
Kitmutgar, Kitmiit- 
gaur, 4866 
Kitscrye, 4766 
Kitbol, KitsollyKitta- 
Rol, Kittasolo, Kit- 
ie*4aw, Kittisal, 
Kittisoll, Kittyaol, 
Kittyaoll, Kityaol, 
487ci, 6, 1856, 307a 
Kitiil, 1666 
Kitzery, 1766 
Kiii-lun, 752a 
Ki/ilba«h, 4986 
Kliy 4956 
Klang, 1 156 
Kling, 4876, 222(( 
Knockaty, Gl’ki 
Koltang, Koebang, 
490a, 6356 
Koeo hue, 7506 
Kwl, Koewil, 4906 
Kofar, Ilia 
Kohinor, 491a 
K(jkan, 215it ; -Tana, 

'J44b 

Kdkcela, 4906 
Koker-uoot, 2296 
Kokun butter, 2546 
Kv\y 2406 ^ I 

Kolamba, 7526 
Kolb-al-mus, 224a 
KolT, 2496, 7196 
Kolong, 2i9a 
KuX(f, 2386 
KofjihpjK o/aapia, 2386 
Komati, 217a, 2376 
Komukee, 2516 
Kunkan-Taua, 2446 
Konker, 406<£ 
Koocbi-Bimdur, 226a 
Kookry, 4916 
Koolee, 251a 
Kooler*nO, 249a 
Koolkumy, 7566 
Kooluinb^ 4916 
Kooly, 250a 
Koomkee. Koomky, 
2516, 4916 
Koomoosb. 8306 
Koonja, 2496 
Kooaky, 2516 
Koormureea, 279a 
Koomis, 494a 
Koorai, 263a 
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Kor, 262a 
Kora-kora, 1596 
Koratcbeo, 2766 
Korj, Koria, 2556, a 
Kornish, 4936, 494a 
Koromandcl, 2586 
Korrekorre, 160a 
Kwpv, 2386 
Koh. 262a 

Koshoon, Ko((hOn, 
492tt 

K<i(rrQS, 492a 
Kutainu, 3666 
Kutiyah, 3926 
Ko-tou, Kotow , 494«, 
6, 1926 
Koiul 4946 
Kotwal, 266(( 

Koulam, 752<( 

Koiilli. 2506 
Kourou,*276(( 

Kouser, 492a 
Koutel, 4946 
Kowl-numa, 2686 
Kowtow, 492// 

Koyil, 490// 

Kraal, 259a 
Kran, 272(r 
Kranghir, 27Jkt 
Kris, 2746 
i Krocotoa, 2276 
I Krub, 7486 
[ Kror, Krori, 276a 
Kroso, 2616 
Kualiar, 406(( 
Rubber, Kubber- 
daur, 4946, 495a 
Kubeer, 2776 
Kuch Bahar, 248a 
Kucheree, 2886 
Kuchi, Kuchi-Chinn, 
226 (( 

Kuchurrv, 288(( 
Kudd, 4816 
Knddoo, 2786 
Kuhdr, 495fc 
Kilka, 3S3a 
Rukan-Tiina, 2446 
Kukri, 4916, 9236 
Kula. 4956 
Kdlam, 752a, 8286 
Kulkurneo, 2486 
Kulgie, 279(t 
Kullum, 2196 
Kulscc 279tt 
Kulw&, 751a 
Kumaki, 2516, 252a 
Kumari, 252a 
Kumberbund, 280a 
Kunihari, 2386 
Kummeky, 2516 
Kummerbund, 280a 
Kummul, 2796 
KuRitidti0, 4956 
Kum-sba, 280a 
Kuabee, 4916 


Kunohe(i«e,j^06 
Kdnebirab, t746 
Kuadha3^ 
Kundra, 4136 
Kuakur, 498a 
Kuraba, 163a 
Kura<kOra, Kur^ 
' kOra; 1506 
Kuracbee, 2766 
Kurancby, 2726 
Kurbee, 485a 
Kureef, 496a 
Kurnool, 4966 
Kiirpab, 278a 
Kdrs, 8306 
Kuruh, 2616 
Kurunder, 281a 
Kurzburdar, 244a 
Kusbab, 283a, 6006 
Kushk, 485a 
Kuslinon, KusbuQ, 
492// 

Kuskos, Kuss-kusa, 
Kusu-kusu, 2836 
Kusoombah, 2526 
Kiisuma, 2596 
; Kut&r, 4976 
Kutcha, 2^76 
Kutchori, 288i 
[ K Uttar, 4976 
Kuttaim, 1^56 
Kutwal, 266a 
Kiizelbasb, 4986 
Kir/zak, 2^ 
Kuzzanna, 4976 
Ku/.zauk, 2626 
Kuzzilluish, 4976 
Kyfe, 4986 
Kyoung, 49^6, 6196 
Kythee. 499a 


Laar, 5056 
Labbei, 5236 
Lac, Lacazaa, 499a, 
501a 

Lacca, 1776, 4996, 
500rt 

Laccadive Islands, 
500a 

Lacoowry, 7076 
Lack, 5006 
Lacka, 500a 
Lackcrnge. Lackber- 
age, ^16, 4806 
Lacott, 521a 
lAcre, Lacrea, 500a 
Lacsamana, 5126 
La(‘kt, 560a 
Ladoo, 524a 
Lagartho, Lagaiit, 
Lagarto, 186, 14a, 6 
L&bari, Lahari, 
Lahori - Bandar, 
Labory, 507a, 6 
Laice, 5186 
Lailan 6216 - 
Lak, 601a 
Laker, 600a 
Lakh, 6016 
LakbiraJ, 8016 
Ukkubarto, 834^ 
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Adicirofy 
LakmMi, 521a 
UtoTaglu 524a 
Lalichia, 5186 
lAQa,5016 
Lall-shriLub, 5016, 
826a 

lAma, Lamah, 502a 
liMBiaserie. Lama- 
sery, 50^> 
Lambodar, 5246 
lamballi, lAmbalUe, 
6026 

Lance, 513// 

Lanchoa, Lanchan, 
I Aiichfl nflf I 504ci| b 
5036 

Ijanohar, Lancbara, 
503a, 6026, 5126, 
550a, 7336 
Lanchm, 6166 
Land Breeze, -tome, 
-wind, 503a 
landjam, 504a 
Langan, 3766 
Langamque, 508a 
Longeianne, 5036 
Langesacke, 503a 
lADffianne, liuigien, 


Langotee^ Langotb, 
Langoti, lAngoty, 
Langonti, Lan- 
goutin, 5256 
Langur, 525a 
Langutty, 5256 
Lan^ng, Lanj&o, 
Lan John, 5036, 
4<MSa 

lankin, Lankine, 
6166 

Lankoutah, 5256 
Lantea, Lanieea, 
504a, 6166 


Lao, 5036 
Laos, 504a 
loquar, 4996 
Laquesaa, 501a 


Lanuesimena, Laque 
^[emena, 5126 


lar, 505a 
lar bunder, 5076 


Lara, 5056 
Lai«I,506a 
T^rtth^ lAraWI, 505a 
lar^, 506a 
Lttrae, 975a 
Laiek,506a 
LSn, 5^ 

Lan. 6066 

Iinibunda. Laiibun- 
der,5076 

iSkrii^ LarJjn, 5066, 
6776 


AoMK^if 005a 
Larin. Larine, 506a, 


UrUa, SOMi, TMa 
Lanree. Lambundar, 
JjMTUiluidar.Laryy*' 

Lity,506a 


lArym, 5056 
Lraynen, 6066 
Lascar, Lascareen, 
Loseari, Lasoariin, 
Lascarin, Inscarit, 
Lascarr, Lascarym, 
loscaryn, Lascera, 
Laachllres. Losco- 
reon, Laskar, l/as- 
ker, Lasqnariin, 
La^uarini, 5076, 
508a, 6, 50^.6096 
Lassamane, 5126 
Lfit, 509a ; Justey, 
Justy, Padre, Sa- 
hib. Sekretnr, Sik- 
ntar, 509a, 6 
Lat, 5096 

Laterite, 510a, 1886 
Lath, L&thi, 5096, 
510a 

Latsoa, 5136 
Lattee, 5l0a 
Latteeal, Lattial,5106 
LaArebender, Laure- 
j bunder, 5706 
Lauri, 522a 
Law Officer, 5106,1 78a 
Lawrie, 5076 
Laxamau, Laxamana, 
Laximana, 6126 
639a 

La^lon, 6216 
Leaguer, 5126 
Leake, Leaqiie, 501a 
Lecbia, Lecbya, 5136 
Leek, 501a 
Leoque, 513a 
Lee, 513a 

Leecbe, Leechee, 
5136, a 
Leeldm, 621a 
Left-hand Castes, 
1716 

Leicki, 5136 
Leikio, 621a 
LeimOn, 514a 
Lek, 501a 
Ijekin, 5156 
Le-laiig, 6216 
Lommanoee, 7076 
Lemon, 5136, 5166, 
517a; Grass, 514a 
Leopard, 5146 
Leque, 601a 
Lequoo, Leques, 
Lequia 5146, 515a 
Leskar, 509a 
Letchi, 5136 
Lewehew, 5146 
Leylam, Leylon, 
621 a, b 
Li, 513a 

Liainpo, Liampoo, 
51fKi, 6 
Liohi, 6186 
LSguan, 8876 
t£,blia 
likkl, 5156 
L0fto,Lit;f-oa]K,516a,6 

litttb, 62^ 


lime, 5166 
limon, 514a 
Limpo, Umpoa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 5176 
Lin^hlkl, lingait^ 

lingam, 5176; Lin- 
gainiam, 5176 
lingavant, 517a 
Lingayet, 517a 
Lingham, 5176 
Unguist, lingnister, 
5i7a, 6 
Lingum, 6176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Lip-lap, 518a, 1866 
Liquea, 515a 
lii^adro, 6306 
Lishtee, Listee, 518a 
Litchi, bm 
Liu km, 5146 
Llama, 502a 
Llingua, 5176 
Lohre Bender, 5076 
Loitia, 523a 
Loll, 502/r 
Lollah, 416 
Lonibnlhe, Lom- 
^rdio, 5026‘ 
Longcloth, 518a, 7076 
Long-drawers, 5186, 
65/1, 9446 
Longi, 5196 
Ijong-shore wind 519a 
Lungiii, 5196 
Lontar, fil9a 
Looeber, 519rt 
Loo-choo, 5146 
Loongee, Loonghee, 
5l9a, 6, 518a ;Herba, 
Maghnib, 7076 
Loory, 522a 
Loot, 6196 
Lof.tob, 5226 
Lootcha, 519a 
Lootiewalla, l<<oo^, 
Ijooty-wallah, 5206 
Loquat, Ijotiuot, b2la 
Lorch, Lorcim, 5216, a 
Lord Justey Sahib, 
5096 

Lordo, 640a 
liOrine, 63a 
Lory, 5216 
Lota, 522a 
Lote, 5226 
Lotoo, 5226 
Louan jaoy, 87a 
Louebee, 5206 
Louro-bender, 6076 
Loutea, Louthia, 
5226, 62 la 
Louti, 5206 
Louwen, 5046 
Lo7e.biid2528a 
Loylang, 6216 
Lo^ te^ Loytia, 528a 

Lubbay, Lubbe, Lub* 
bee, Lnbbye, 528a, 
him ' 
Lnckerbdag, 5^36 


Luoknov, 524a 
Luddoo, 

Lugoo, Li^v, 524^ 
LOnarSnl, 507a 
Lnmbanah, Lnih- 
bkneh, 5026 
Lumberdar, 5246, 7476 
Ltingee, Lunggi, 5196 
Lungoor, 5246 
Li^^ty, Liii^eta, 

Lungy, 5196 
Lunka, 5^ 1886 
Lusoar, 5Q86 
Lut-d*bau, 5226 
Luti, 5206 
LOtl-pOtf, 521a 
Latt^5226 
Lychee, 513a 
Lym, 622a 
Lyme, 5l7a 
Lymi^, 5156 


Maabar, 5266, 540a 
MaajOn, 639a 
Maamulut-dar, 5496 
Maancipdar, 5986 
Ma-blp, 526a 
Mabar, Ma*bar, 526a, 
6, 4556 
Ma^a, 530a 
Maca^ar, Isle of, 1806 
Macao, 5266 
Mocareo, 6276 
Macassar, 529a; poi* 
son, 5296, 9556 
Maccao, 5276 
Maccossn, 52^ 

Macco Calinga, 489a 
Mace, 529(1, 16^ 
Machdn, 5916 
Maebao, 527a 
Macbar, 36 
M achate, 599a 
Mncheen, 5306, 4556 
Machilla, 5966 
Machin, 531a, 4a 
MScbis, 5316 
Macblibender, Mach- 
lil>atan, 562a 
Macis, 5296 
Mackrea. 5286 
Mao6a, Macua, Mao- 
quar, 6926 
Macr^, 5286 
Macto Calinga, 488a 
Macua, Macuar, Ma>* 
aria, 5Wtbf 593a 
Macula, 603a 
Madafoene, Mada- 
funnm, Madapo- 
lam, Madapottatn, 
5816, 582a, $786 
Madavd, 416 
Moderas, Madamss, 
534a 

Madaecm Basatki, 
606a 

Madrafaxooi S83a 
Madras, Madftipai- 


zyDJX 


im 


rsHa 

MadimaliiSk^ fi84a, 
2M 

Hiuln0p«ktaBu589^ 

foot» 

58Sa 

MaMtvo»S38fr 
Haff, 694» 

B^daaa Moga- 
oooia, MagndoKa, 
M«gadox6, o85a, b 
Magmby, 695b 
Magadne, 5^ 
Ibgh, '' 
HagS, Magall, 672a 
MaSabar, Mia 
Mahftohampa^ 1886 
Hahaoheen. Malift* 
China, 6m, 6810, 
1976 

Mahaim, 211o 
Mahajanum. Maba- 
jen, Mah^jnn, 

Mahal, 6476 


6860,6656 

MahMahtra, Maha- 
falftor, 587a 
Mahaaaula, 58da 
Mfihftain, 5816 
MahaWat, 5866 
Mah6, 6860 
Mahi, 536a 
Mahoua, 575a 
Mahouhnt, Mahout. 
6366 

Mahrat-dcsaa, Mah> 
ratta, 6866; -Ditch, 
687o, 6 

Mahseer, 538a 
Maidan, Maidaun, 
607a 

Maind, 6076 
Mainato, 538a, 669a 
Maia. 5366 
Mid^, 6386, 1466 
Maitre, 566a 
Maji, 5686 

Majoon, Maju, Ma- 
jtim, 589a, 596 
Midmow, 6696 
Makassar, Makassar, 
629a 

Ma^han, 5856, 

Makhsoosobad, 606a 
Makh8Ba.586a 
Maker, 66^ 

Makhar, 

CreBpbr, 542a; 
IBM 642a; Hill, 
54^; 00, 642a; 
!Uta^54£f 
Malakariati, Mala- 

Midahathnim, 648a 
Malaaa. Midaooa. 
6446,0 

Mahij m*! 646a 


alayan, 

Malays! 


Malagtta,5946 
£57,5400 I 
Malat.646a 
Mala insana. 1156 
Malaio,5446 
MaUiur, 546a 
MaUmd, Malandy, 
5670 

Malaqueze, 5046 
Malatroon, 544a 
Malauatf Malarar, 
5406,6416 
Malay, 646a 
Malaya. 540a 
Matayfilaxn, 5466 

Malayo, 
ysia, Malay- 
/546a, 6 
Maldiva. Maldives, 
Ma)^, MaU-divar, 
6466, 5476, 540a, 
648a, 8766 
Maleenda, 567a 
Malem, Malemo, 548a 
Malequa, 5446 
Mali, Maliah, Mali- 
bar, 540a 
Malicnt, 5686 
Mahk Band, 567a 
Mabndi, 567a 
Maliurh, Maliyi, 546a 
Mallabar. 5416 
Mallee, 5756 
Malle-molle, Maltnal, 
596a, 5956 

Maluc, Maluche, 

Maluco, 576a, 6 
Malum, Malumi, 

548a, 6 

MAjodr/Ku, 5366 
Mambroni, 549a 
Mambu, 546 
Mamgeho, 553a 
Mamiro, Mamlr&i^ 
Mamirani, Mami- 
ranitchini, Ma/u- 
pdst Mamiron, 
5486, 549a 
Mamlutdar, 549a 
Mamoodeati, 7076 
Mamoode^ Ma- 
moodi, ^96. 7076 ; 
Mamoodies, 136 
Mamool, Mamoolee 
5496 

Mamooty, Mamot; 

Mamttty,54l 
Man, 5646 
Ma^i. 102a 
Manbu, 55a 
Manohoii6, Bfancbna, 
550a, 5496 
Manohy, 6186, 596a 
Mandna, 550a 
Mandpdar, 5986 
Manoook, 67a 
Mand, 5646 
MancMorc, 550a 
Mandalay, Mandaldj 
660a 

Mandapam, 2216 
MatidaMi>«^16;Maii* 


darin. 5506, 5986; 
Boat, Language, 
562a : MaSamu, 
Mandaritto, 5616 
Mandavi, 2^ 
Mandereen, Mam- 
derym, 6516, o 
Mandra, 5986 
Biandorijn, Man- 
dotrin, 5516 
Maneh. 564a 
Maneive, 550a 
Manga, 654o 
Man^or, Manga- 
lore, Mayydrovp, 
Blangaroul, Manga- 
ruth, 5526, a, ^ 
Mange, Mangea, 5516 
Mangee, 55 m 
M angehn, 553a 
Mangerol, 553a 
Mangestain, 557a 
Mangiallino, Man- 
giar, 553a 

Manglavar, Mangla- 
vor, 553a 
Mangle, 5576 
Mango, 5536; Bird, 
555a; Fish. 555a, 
895a ; Showers, 
5556 ; Trick, 5556 
Mangnstaine, Man- 
go«tau, Maiigo« 
stane, Mango- 
steen. Mango- 
sthan, 557a, 5566 
Mangrove, 557a 
Mangue, 5546, 55Sa 
Mangulore, 5526 
Mangus, 5966 
Mangy, 558a 
Maniakarer, 577a 
Manlbdr, 540a 
Manicaren, 577a 
Maniokchor, 5586 
Manilla, 2256 
Mamlla-man, 558a 
ManjarQr, 5526, 8286 
Manjee, 558a 
Maniee, 6496 
Manjeei, 596a 
Manjy, 558a 
Mannickjore, 5586 
Mansalle, 601a 
Mansebdar, 5986, 9a 
Mansjoa, 550a 
Mansone, 578a 
Mansulman, 604a 
Mantery, 5516 
Mantimento, 73a 
Mantor, 5616 
Mantra, 5986 
Mantri, Mantrin, 
5516,0,5986,6446, 
645a 

Mantor, 5986 
Manooediata, 5686 
Manseill, 599a 
Mao, 5646 

Ma-pa-'rh, 526(1, 769a 
MaplUa, Mapkt^Ma- 
paler, 5S6a 


Maqm,6m.(Wh 
Harabwt Ibatlisvs, 
7a; 

Maraboa^ 7a 
Maraina, Mammi, 
Matamut, 6686b 
569a 

Maratba, Mmttg, 
Maratte, 587a, 6 
MaM41,6676 
MarcbiiK 631a 
Mardi, j&6a 

Maigosier, 669a 
Markbore, 5^ 
Marmutty, 659a 
Marsall, oOla 
Martabkn, Marta- 
bane, Martahani, 
Martabania, Mar- 
tabano, Martaman, 
Martauana, Marta- 
vaan, Martavana, 
559a, 6, 660a, 6 
Martil, 6606 
Martingale, 5606 
Martol, 5606 
Marwiiee, Blar- 
warry, 661a 
Maryacar, 561a 
Mas, 580a, 6 


Masalohi, Masanlohi, 
6016, 2196 
Masoabar, 6616 
Mose, 530a 
Maseer, 538a 
Mnsh, 5616 
Mashal, 601a 
Mash'alchi, Mash- 
argue, 6016 
Masm, 4556 
Maskee, 5616 
Mashpatan, 662a 
Masolchi, w9a 
Masoola, 608a 
Mass, 155a 
Massalohee, Masaal- 

Massaul, 6016 
Maasanla, 79Sa 
Masaanlchee, 6016, 
602a 

Massete, 16da 
Mass^ung, 5656 
Massipatam, 662a 
Massoieymoen, 6086 
Maasoolik 598a, 6086 
Mast,^ 
MaBthr,5886 
Masti, 8786, 88)a 
Masudi, ll«ni]a]i 
Masi:^, 609^ 6 
Mfunilipatatn, 5616 
127a 

Mat, 6686 
Matabam 660a 
Mata«am,412a 
Matdhine, 681d 
Mat ‘ 
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Mater, 560a 
Math, 6056 
Mathottza. Mathia, 
1196,535a 
Matksal, 5686 
Matranee, 5626 
MatrosB, 5626 
Ma^ Matte, 568a, 6, 

Matura, Matunis, 
6056 

Maty, 562a 
Matea Franca, 336 
Maua dee chienes, 
5886 

Mau^m, 5776 
Mauidar, 406 
Mauldiva, 548a 
Maumlet, 5636 
Maund, Maune, 5636, 
5646, 8076 
Maurue, 5826 
Maudm, 578a 
Mauaolo, 60^ 
Mawab, 575a 
Maxila, 5966 
Mayam. 5306 
Mayamtm-Tana, 103a 
Mayla, Mayllah, 565a 
Maynate, Maynato, 
Maynatto, 5386 
Mae, 155a, 530a 
Maz^am, Maziwon, 
Mazagong, Maza- 
guio, 5^, 787a 
Mazhabi. 6066 
Meafia,Meeaniia, 5656 
Mearbar,'5656 
Meehan, 5916 
Mechoe, Mechua, 
5926 


Meckley, 5656, 5976 
Medan, 6066 
Medopollon, 532a 
Meeana, 5656 
Meechilm4n, 79a 
Meeraee, Meerassdar, 
Meeraaaee, Meeras- 
sidar, Moerassy, 
5656 

Meerbar, 565a, 6136 
Mehaul, 566a 
Mebtar, Mebtur, 
566a, 130a 
Mebtr^ 335a 
Meidan, Meidaun, 
607a. 6066 
Melacha, 5446 
Melonzane, ll6a 
Melequa, M46 
Melibar, Meltbaria, 
»540a, 6 

Melinda, Melinde, 
MeUndi, 5666 
Melique Verido, 567a 
Memeria, Memira, 
5486, M8a 
Mem-wbib, 567a 
Mena, 5646 


MMw, UmAj, 
5w6 


Mentary, Mentri, 
5516, 552a 
Menzill, 599a 
Mere4U, Mercar, 5676 
Merchant, Junior, 
Senior, 2226 
Merdebani, 560a 
Merge, Meigi, Mer- 
gui, Merjee, 568a, 

Meecbita, 590a 
Mesepatamya, Meso- 
potamia^ 562a 
Me^uita, Mesquite, 

Messe^tan, 562a 
Mesticia, Mestick, 
Mestizo, Mestif, 
Mestiao, Mestisso, 
Mestiz, Mestiza, 
Mostizi, Mestizo, 
604a, 6, 605a, 1726, | 
9336 

Mc8tr6, 539a 
Mcsulla, 5926, 603a 
Met'b, 5626 
Metice, Metif, 6046 
Metrahnee, 5626 
Mbar-palm, 1666 
Mbowa, 5746 
Midan, 607a 
Mihter, 566a 
Milibar, 5406 
Mi-li ku, 576a 
Milinde, 6666 
Milk-bush, -hedge, 
568a 

Mina, 564a 
Mina, Minuh, Minaw, 
607a, 6 

Mincopie, 568a 
Mindey, 6676 
Miner, 6076 
Minibar, 540a 
Minicoy, £68a 
Minubar, 5406 
Mirabary, 565a 
Miras, Mirasdar, 
5656 

Miratto, 537a 
Mir-baodar, 127a 
Mirscbal, 586a, 6, 

6376 

Mirobalan, 6096 
Miscall, 5686 
Miscery, 5686 
Mial, 5686 
Mislipatan, 562a 
Misquitte, 590a 
Misree, ^6, 8686 
Missal, 5086 
Misaala, 001a 
Hiaealapatam, 562a 
Miitari, 976 
Misteesa, Misterado, 
Mistioe, Mistiro, 
605a, 6046, 534a 
Mietry,5386 
Mithkal, 5686 
Miyana, 5056 
MiBorB, 610 a 
Mlequito, 580a 


MDa.564a 
Moabar, 5266 
Mosl, 5706 
MobM, Mobud, 569a 
Mooadam, Mooadan, 
Mocadao, Mooa- 
don, 569a 

Mofandan, Mocan- 
dao, Mocandon, 
602a, 6 
Moccol. 571a 
Moccuadama, 5696 
Mocondon, 602a 
Moesudabad, 606a 
Mocuddum, 569a, 
8046 

Modogalinaa, 488a 
Modenar, Modelliar, 
Modelyaar, Modil- 
ial, Modliar, 5696, 
876 

Modura, 535a 
Moi 707 Xc«Hro’cny, 6526 
Mofussil, 570a ; Dew- 
anny Adawlut, 5a ; 
Mofussilite, 570a 
Mog, 346. 5946 
Moga, 581a 
Mogaii, Mogalia, 571a 
Mogen. 346, 594a 
Moghul, 5716 
Mogodecio, 5356 
Mogol, Mogoli, Mo- 

S olistan, Mogoli, 
[ogor, 5706, 5716, 
572a, 6, 575« 
Mograbbin, 595a 
Mogue, 5946 
Mo^, Breeches, the 
Great, 5706, 573a, 
5716 

Mobannah, 5656 
Mohawk, 22a 
Mohochintan, 1976, 
531a 

Mobooreo, 5746 
Mo-ho-teben-po, 1836 
Mohrer, 5746 
Mohterefa, Mohturfa, 
591a 

Mobur, Gold, 573a 
Moburrer, 5746 
Mohiirrum, 5746 
Mobwa, 5746 
Mokaddam, Mokud- 
dem, 5696, 2486 
Molavee, 5796 
Mo-la-ye, 540d 
Molebar, 829a 
Mole-Islam, 575a 
Moley, MoU, 575a 
Molkey, 456 
Molla, 5796 
Molly, 5756 
Mologonier, 9506 
Molokos, 576a 
Molo-yu, 576a 
Molucoas, Molnobhew 
Molukse, 5756, 5766 
Momatty, 5496 
Mombaim, 1036 
Mombered^ 5786 


Mombaym, Mom- 
bayn, 108a, 6 
Mometty, 5496 
Momiri, 5486 
Monbaym, 1066, 787a 
Moiicam, Mon^, 
678a, 6776 
Monoadon, 669a 
Mondah, 586a 
Mone, 5766 
Monegar, 5766. 6866 
Mouepore Cloth, 7076 
Monethsone, 578a 
Moneypoor, 5976 
Mongal, Mongali, 
Monghol, 57iw, 
671a 

Mongoose, Mongbse, 
5m, 597a 
Monib^, 5406 
Monkey-bread Tree, 
577a 

Monock, 576a 
Monsam, Monson, 
Monssoen, Mon- 
soon, Monason, 
Monssoyn, 577a, 6, 
578a 

Montaban, 5606 
Monte-Leone, 304a 
Monthaone, 578a 
Montross, 1^3a 
Monz5o, 578a 
Moobarek, 5786 
Moocbulka, 5786 
Moochy, 579a 
Mooda, 5836 
Moo^a, 5806 
Mooimooadar, 4656 
Mookhtar, Mookbt- 
gar, Mooktear 


Moola, Moolaa, Moo- 
lah, Moollah, 5796,a 
Moolvee, 6796, 17^, 
5116 

Moonaul, 580a 
Moon Blindness, 580a 
Moong, 5806. 6396 
Moonga, 5806 
Moongo, 5806 
Mooosbee, Moonshi, 
Moonshy, 581a, 
884a 

Moonsiff, 5816 
Moor, 5816, 887a; 

Gold, 574a 
Moora, 5836 
Moorab, 5886 r 
Moore, 5826 
Mooree, 7076 
Moorei, 5746 
Moorish, Moorman, 
5816, 5846 

Moorpungkey, Moor- 
•.punkee, Moor- 
punky, 584a 
Moors, 584a, 417a 
Mqornm, 58^ 1886 
Mixisin, 6786 
Mootshee, 579a 
Mooteaddyi 5886 
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Moplah, 5856 
Moqua, 216 
Monty 588a 
Mora. 5886 
Morally 574a 
Month, 5^ 
MorambUy 685a 
Moratta, Moratto, 
Morattoe Ditch, 
Moratty, 587a, 6 
Mdrchee, Moro-du- 
chicn, Mordechi, 
Mordecbin, Morde- 
chine, Mordesoin, 
Moi^esin, Mor- 
dexi, Mordexijn, 
Mordezim, Mor- 
doxin, Mordicin, 
Mordisheen, 5886, 
587a, 6, 588a, 5896 
Mordixim, 5896 
More, 5826, 5^ 
Morexy, 587a 
Moro, 0 ^ 

Morram, 585a 
Mort de chietx, 5866 
MortaTan, 5596 
Mortishoen, 5886 
Mortivan, 5606 
Mortaheo, Morxi, 
Morxy, 5886, 587a, 
5866 

Mosandam, 602a 
Mosaul, 6016 
Mosch, Moachee, 5906 
MosaUay, 5896 
Mosleman, 604a 
Moeolin, 6006 
Meson, 578a 
Mosque, Mosquette, 
Mosquey, 6896, 
590a, 130a 
Mosquito, 5906 ; 

drawers, 5186 
Mossalagee, 6016 
Mossapotam, 562a 
MossetUC, Mossellay, 
5896 

Mossellini, 6006 
Mossolei, 602a 
Messoon, 5786 
Mossula, 603a 
Mostra, 606a 
Moturpba, 591a 
MoucSo, 5776 
Moncoiy MI2b 
Mottfti,59S6 
MovyovXhif, 5706 
Mo^mein, 591a 

srpsi,%- 

Moonson, 57o6 
Mount Dely, 5916 
Mouro, 58X6, 582a 
Mousoeline, 6(^6 . 
Mouse-deer, 5916 
Moussel, 570a 

576a 

Moy, 5946 
Moxadabath, 606a 
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Mran-ma, ISla 
Mu’ailim, 5486 
Mucadanio, 5696 
Muchalka, 579a 
Much^n, 5916 
Mucbillu, Mliobilkai, 
679a, 6786 
MucW, 5926 
Muchwa, 5916 
Muck, 2^ 
Muckadum, 5696 
Muokna, 5916 
Muckta, 581a 
Muckwa, 5926, 593a, 
«03a 

Mucoa, 592a 
Mudd^r, 593a, 9a 
Muddle, 593a 
Mudeliar, Mudolyar, 
5696 

Miieaon, Muesson, 
578a 

Mufti, Mufty, 5936, 
5106, 178a, 5a 
Mug, 5946, 595a 
Mugalia, 571a 
Mugg, 594a 
M^^adooty, 581a 

M^ar, Mugger, 

Muggerbee, Muggra- 
boe, 59&C 

Muggur, 595a, 367a, 


Mughal, 570a 
Muharrani, 5746 
Mukaddam, 569a, 
9236 

Miikhtyar-n&raa, 
Muktear, 579a 
Mukna, 592a 
Mukuva, 592a 
Mulai, 5796 
Mulaibar, 5406 
Mulkee, 5686 
Mull, 5956 
Mulla, 5796 
Mullaghee • tawny, 
5956 

Mullah, 5796 
Mulligatawny, 5956 
MulniuU, 5956, 7076 
Mulscket, 590a 
Mulugu tanni, 5956 
Muncmee, 5816 
Munoheel, 596a 
Munchua, 550a 
Munegar, 577a 
Mungo, 5806 
Mung^, Mungoose, 

Mungrole, 5526 
Mungul, 5706 
Munlbibf, 505a 
Muni, 4766, 5806 
Munjeet, 597a 
Munnepoora, Mun- 
neepore, Munni- 
1 ^, 5980, 597a, 

Munny, 3966 


Munsee, 5816, 
Miinsheel, 596a 
MOnshy, 5816 
Muusi/; 5816 
Munsoon, 5786 
Munsubdar, 598a 
Muntra, 5986 
Muntroe, Muntry, 
6986 

Munzil, 599a 
Mura, 6836. 787a 
Murchal, 586a 
Murgur, 595a 
Murnimut, 5586 
Muscat, 599a 
Muscato, 591a 
Muscelin, 6006 
Musebat. 599a 
Muscheit, 5906 
Muscieten, 591a 
Muscus, 5996 
Museudon, 6026 
Musheed, 5906 
Mushru, 7076 
Music, 599a 
Musk, Muske, 599a, 6 
Musketo, Muskito, 
591a, 5906 
Musk-rat, 5996 
Musland. 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006» 4006 
Musoola, 603a 
Mus(}ueet, 5906 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalchee, 602a 
blussalla, 601a 
Mussaul, 601a 
Mussaulchee, 6016 
Musseet, 5906 
Musseldom, Mussen- 
dom, Mussendown, 
602a, 6 

Mussberoo, 7076 
Mussleman, 604a 
Mussoan, 5786 
Mussocke, ^36, 776a 
Mussolen, Mussoli, 
Mussolo, Mussolin, 
6006 

Mussoola, Mussoolah, 
Mussoolee, 6026, 
603a 

Mussoun, 5786 
Mussuck, 6036, 92a, 
785a 

I Mussulft, 608a 
I Mussulman, 6036 
Must, 604a 
Mustee, Mustees, 
604a, 3536 

Muster, 605a, 1086, 
7076 

Mustero, Mustioe, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 
Musty, 605a 
Musmman, Mueul- 
mani. 604a 
Muty ^6 

Mutchliputtuoy 562a 
Mttthy 6056 


Mutra, 6d5a 
Mut^dy, Mtiteud- 
dee, Mutsuddyy 
5856, 1576, 834% 
Mutt, 6056, 130a 
Muttasuddy. 6856, 
384a 

Muttongosht 6056 
Muttongye. d 056 
Muttra, 6056, 5346 
Mutusuddy, 5856 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada- 
Tad, Muxidavad, 
Muxoodavady 6056, 


Muzbee, Muzhubee. 

Muzzubee, 6066 
Mgn^ Myannah, 

Mydan, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynah, My- 
neb, ma, 4906 
Myrabolan, Myro- 
balan, 6()9a 
Mysore, Thom, 610a 
Mystery, 539a 


Nabab, Nabhbo, 

611a, 6106 
Nabi, 693a 
Nabdb, 6106 
Nacabar, 625a 
N&ch, 6^ 

Nachoda, Nacoda, 
Nacoder, 612a, 548a 
Nader, 621a 
Nemet, 632a 
Naeri, 615a 
Nafar, 614a 
Naga, 618a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagaree, 6136 
Nagerkote, 631a 
Nagberi, 6136 
Nagorcote, Nagra 
Cutt, 6316 
Nagree, 6136 
Nabab, 6106 
Nahoda, 6126 
Naib, 6186 
Naibabi, 7076 
Naic, Naickle, Naig, 
Naigue, Naik, 
6140,6 

Nainsook, 708a 
Naique, 614a, 569a 
Nair, 615a 

Naitea,Naiteani,6206 
Nakarkutty 6316 
N&khodba,Nskhad&, 
6126 

NakkaTSranL N^- 
wtfram, 625a 
Naleky, Nalkee, 
Nalki 6156 
Nambeadarim, Nam- 
beodertCy Kambia- 
dora, 6156 
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Nambooree, Nam- 
boaffL Nambure, 
Namonri, 615& 
Nom-King, 

NSn. mS 
Nana, 27a 
Nand, 010& 

Ndy^a, 618a 
Nangaaaqne, 503a 
Nangraoot, 631a 
Nani^ Nankeen, 
616a 

Nanking, Nanquij, 
Nanquin, 616a, b 
N&rang, N&ranj, 642a 
Narbadah, 624a 
NarcodSo, Naroon- 
dam, 617a, h 
Nard, Nardo, NdpSof, 
Nardo6tachya,Nar- 
diijf, 6176, 618a 
Nargeela, 618a; Nar- 
ghil, 6186 ; Nargil, 
2286, 874a; Nar- 

Narooa, 4026 
Narrows, the, 6186 
Narsin, Narsinga, 
Naraingua, 619a, 
6186. 97a 
Nassick, 6196 
Nassir, 621a 
Natch, 6206 
Nauabi, Nauabo, 6106 
Naugrocot, 6316 
Naukar, 629a 
Naund, 6196 
NauroH, Nauroze, 
Naurus, Nauruiis, 
Naurdz, 6306, a 
Nautcb, 620a; -Girl, 
620a, 2956 
Navab, 611a 
Navait, 6206 
Navob, Nawab, Na- 
waub, 611a, 6, 612a 
Naybe, 6136 
Naygue, Nayqne, 
6146, a 
Nayre, 615a 
Naasardna, 9406 
Naader, 636a 
Nazir, 6346 
Nazir, 621a 
Naznr, 635a, 574a 
Nebi, 693a 
Neooda, 6126 
Necqveran, 625a 
NeegreeTeiinga.) 4886 
Ne?, -Kotbee, -Wal- 
lah, dlo, 6 
NeeU(m,621a 
Neelghau, Nee] 
N6elgye,622a, 
Neem,^i^, 118a 
Neene, 627a 
NegSmnt, 70$a 
Negapatam, • Nega- 
natan, Negapam, 
Kbgap^n, WSb 
Nsgw/^ 


Negercoat, 6316 
Negombo, 6226 
Nmaglia, Negraia, 
^pe, 5980, ^ 
Negn, Negro, Ne- 
groe, 6256, a 
Negumbo, 6226 
Neugherry, 6256 
Neip, 6136 
Neitea, 6206 
Nele, 6236 
Neli, 375a, 4656 
Nellegree, Nelligree, 
626a 

Nellore, 6236 
Nolly, 6236 
Nemnai, Nemptai, 
6166 

Nopa, 7386 
Nerbadda, Ner-, 
budda, 624a, 6236 
Norcha, 624a 
Nordaba, 624a 
Nereixion, Nere- 
monor, Neremon- 
near, 6296, 630a 
Non, 356 

Nerik, Norrick, 
6246, a 

Nevayat, Nevayet, 
Nevoyat, 6236, 6206 
New Haven, 7276 
Newry, 2276, 5^ 
Nowty, 438a 
Nezib, 6316 
Ngape, Ngapoe, 6246, 
51a 

Niab, 614a 
Niba, Niban, Nib- 
banam, 6276 
Niccannee, Niocan- 
neer, 708a 

Nicobar, Niconvar, 
Nicovoran, Niou- 
bar, 6246, 625a 
Nigaban, 749a 

Nihang, 9a 
Nil, 316 

Niliwar, 6236, 752a 
Nilgai, Nilgau, NO- 
ghau, 622a, 6216 
Nilgherry, 6256 
Nili, 6236 
Nilla, 708a 
Nilligree, 626a 
Nilo, 150o 
Nilsgau, 6216 
Nimbo, 622a 
Nimpo, Nimpoa, 
Ningpoo, 5156 
Nip, Nipa, Nipar, 
. Nipe,N^,Nippe, 
627a, 626a, 6, 14&, 
357a 

Nirk, Nirnc, 624a 
NirvAno, Nirwgna, 
6276 

Nizami the, 628a ; 
Nizam - ul - Mulk- 
hiya, 6286 


Nizamaluoo^ Niza 
Maluquo, Niza- 
moshiL Nizamoza, 
Niza Muzaa, 628a, 6 
2646, 516, 6416 
Nizamut Adawlat, 46 
Nizzer, 635a 
Nobab, 611a 
Nockader, Nocheda, 
Nockado, Nock- 
hoda, 613a, 6126, 
490a 

Noe Rose. 6306 
Noea, 6136 
Nobody, Nohuda, 
6126 

Nokar, 6286 
Nokayday, 6126 
Nokor, Nokur, 629a, 
183o, 1826 
Nol-kole, 629a 
Non-regulation, 62^ 
Non, &b, 522a 
Norimon, 6296 
Noroose, Norose, 630a 
North-wester, Nor'- 
wester, 630a 
Notch, 620a 
Nouchadur, 6306 
Noukiir, 629a 
Nowayit, 6206 
Nowbehar, 630a 
Nowrose, Now-roz, 
6306, a 

Nowshadder, Nox- 
adre, 6306 
Noyra, 522a 
Nucquedah. 924a 
Nuddeea Rivers, 6306 
Nudjeev, 6316 
Nuggurccte, 631a 
Nujeeb, 6316 
Nukur, 629a 
Nullah, 632a 
Numbda, Numda, 
6326, a 

Numerical Affixes, 
6326 

Nummud, Numna, 
Numud, 632a 
Nuncaties, 6346 
Nunda, 632a 
Nunsaree, 708a 
Nure, 522a 
Nut, 6346 

Nut, Indian, 2286 ; 

Promotion, 6346 
Nuth, 6346 
Nuzr, Nuzza, Nuzzer, 
635a, 6346 
Nym, 622a 
N; “ 


Oatyan, 641a 
Oaracta, 4856 
Oart, 635a 
Obang, 6856 
Oohi%, 751a 
Odu^ Odiaa, 


4656, 


Odjein, ^86 
Oeban, 6356 
'CBil de obai, 175a 
Oegli, 8a 
Ofante, 348a 
Ogg. 9a 

Ogolim, Ogouli, 428a, 

Ojantana, 951a 
Ola, 636a, d28a 
OldStmit, 6856 
Ole, 6866 

Olho de gate, gatto, 
1746 

Olio, 6366 
OUphant, 343a 
0Ua,011ah,011e,686a, 
6, 140a 

Omara,OmbFah,6876, 

6486 

Ombrel, 9516 
Omedwaur, Omeed- 
war, 6366, 637a 
Omlah, 637a 
Omroeraud, 6376 
Omra, Omrah, 6376, 

а, 18a 

Omum water, 6376 
Onoar, 716 
Onbrele, 9516 
Ondera, 4136 
Onor, Onore, 4226, a, 
456 

Oojyne, 6376 
Oolank, Oolock, 9716 
Oolong, 909a 
Ooloo Ballang, 
Oolooballong, 689a 
Oonari, 4136 
Oopas, 9586 
Ooplah, Ooploe, 639a, 
6 

Oord, Oordh, Ooreed, 
6396, 725a 
Oordoo, 6396, 417a 
Oorial, 6406 
Ooriya, 6406 
Oorlam, 8966 
Oonid, 6396 
Oosfar, 780a 
Ootacamund, 6406 
Opal, 6406 
Oiieou, 4216, 426a 
Ophium, C^hyan, 
Opio, OpioiL 
Opium, 6406, 64l<i, 

б, 642(t 
Opper, 426a 
Orrae, 878a 
Orancaya, Orancayo, 

6446, 645a, 208a 
Oi^^l&trou, -Raro, 

Orangeaye, 645a 
OranglHMdoDg, 4896 
Orange, 642a ' 
Orangkaya, Orang 
Kayo, 8446. 645a 
Orang-lama, 8966 
Orang-otan, -otang, 

-tttan, 
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OMokaea, Orankav, 
474^,6446 

Orda, Otdoj Ordu, 
-hasear, 64<}a, h 
Orenge, 6486 
Oigan, 646a 
Oigana, 4866 
Onneay; 764a 
Oriiiga1.708a 
OrUn. OriBsa. Oriza, 
6466, a, 816 
OrmeSj 646a 
Ormenne, 6466 
Onimcho, Oranua, 
Ormuz, 6466; Or- 
mozine, 6456 
Omij, 116 

Orcmalang, Orobalon, 


OrombaiTos, 6466 
Oronge, 6436 
Oronko]^ 646a 
Orraca, Orracha, 36a, 
367a 

Orrakan, 346 
Orraqua, 366 
8766 

Orta. Orth^ 635a, 6 
Ortolan, 647a 
*'Opi;i*oi^, Oryza, 7686, 
764a 

Oabet, 960a 
Oafour, 780a 
Otta, Ottah, Otter, 
647a 

Otto,Ottor,647a,248a 
Oud^ Oudfa, 6476, 
mb 

Ouran-Outang, Ou> 
rang-outang,6446,a 
Ourdy, 6406 
Outcry, 648a 
Ouridor, 6496 
Ora, 41a, 7946 
Overlana, 6486 
Oridore, 6496 
Owl, 6^6 
Oyut*o, 6476 
6886 


Paoal, PMaiilj,7d6a 
Paooa,,7346 
Paeem, 6836 
Pidhamuria, 45a 
Pachin,6M 
Paeota,7046 
Paddie, 6606 
Paddiuar,6876 

Field, 

Pademkaire, 662a 
Padlbir^em 
Padre, ^mdurng, 
eSlo, 009a; Mri, 

pMbbaw, 663a 
Paee-jam. 748a 
Pager; 8m 


Pagan, 7356 
Pagarr, 6626 
Pi^, 6656, 667a; 
rstfod^ Tree, 6526, 
6576 ; Pagode, Pa> 
godi, Pagodo, Pa- 
gody, Pagotba, 
6646, 666a, 6, 667a, 
616a 

Paguel. 1236 
Paguode, 6556 
Pahar, 7d6a 
Pahlavi, 6576 
Pahlawan, 6446 
Pahr, 736a 
Pahzer, 91a 
Paibu, 1696, 682a 
Paick, 7486 
Paigu, 693a 
Paik, 748a 
Pailoo, 6586 
Painted Goods, 714a 
Paique, 749a 
Paisafa, 704a 
Paishcuah, 7016 
Pajama, 748a 
Paiar, 91a 
Pakotid, 7046 
POl, 689a 
P4lagil4Ba, 659a 

661a, ^16 

Palam^re, 6626,708a 
Palanckee. Palau- 
chine, 6606. a 
Palangapuz, o626 
Palangky Q, 661a 
Palang posh, 6626 
Palanka, Palankeen, 
Palankin, Palan- 
I kine, Palanqueon, 

; Palanquin, 659a, 

660a, 6, ^16 
Palapunt^ 7386 
Palau, 711a 
Palareram, 6616 
P41aw4 bandar, 33a 
Paleacate, 7366 
Paleagar, 7186 
Pale Ale, Beer. 662a 
Pale banze, 7386 
Faleiacattal 7366 
Palekee, Paieky,661a, 


Palempore, 662a 
Palenkeen, Palen- 
quin, 661a, 660a 
Paleponts, punta, 
punzen, 7886, a 
Pali, 6626, 7d0a 
Fklkee, 661aj -Garry, 
6640, 366^, 6506; 
. PaU, 6606 ;gb«Ty, 
664a 

Pallakee, Pallamkin, 
PalUv»kee, FoUan- 
quin, 661a, 660a, 

PaHeai»t«au7d66 
Palleegar, 719a 
Pell^, ^ 
P4UL66aa 


Pallingeny, 116a 
Palliwjn, 6(^ 
Palmas, Gape daa, 
665a 

Palmeiras, Palmerioa, 
Palmeroe, Palmira, 
Palmiras Cape, Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6646, o66a 
Pambon, 55a 
Pambre, Pamerin, 
Pamorine, d65a 
Pampano, 721a 
Pampel moose, 
-mousse, 7216 
Pamphlet, Pamplee, 
Pamplet, 7216, a 
Pamree, P4mrl ,6656,a 
Pan, Panan, Panant, 
6896, 349a 
PanchagSo, 6656 
Panchaeet, Pancha'it, 
740a, 7396 
Panchalar, 172a 
Panchanada, 7416 
Panchanga, Pan- 
chafigam, 6656 
Panchaut, Pancha- 
yet, 740ti, 7396 
Pancbway, 6886 
Pandael, Kandal, 6656 
Pand4ram, 666a 
Pandarane, Pandar- 
&ni, Pandarany, 
666a, 6, 667a, 540a 
Pandaron, Panda- 
rum, Pandarrum, 
d66a, 6 

Pandaul, 665?4, 666a 
Pandect, 741a 
Pandejada, 668a 
Pandel, 6656 
Pandit, Pandite, 
7406, 741a 
Pandy, 6676 
Pang-ab, 742a 
Pangaia, Pftngaio, 
Pangara, 668a 
Pang-ob, 742a 
Pangolin, 6686 
Panguagada, Pau- 
Panguayo, 

P&nl, 6896 

Panica, Panieal, 669a 
Panicale, 669a 
Pknicar, 669a 
Panidarami, 667a 
Panikar, Paniquai, 
669a 

Panj-ab, 742a 
Panjangam, 6666 
Paxnir7676 
Panjnad, 742a 
P^, 743a 
Panoel, 6706 
PanSaree, 744a 
Panschaap, 742a 
Pantado, 7l4a 
Pantare, ^ntaion- 
gal, 6^ 


Pantbay, Panthd, 


Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 726a 
Papaie, Papaio; Fa- 
p»». 

paya, 6706, 671a 
Paper, 726a 
Pappae, 671a 
Papua, 6716 
Paqnin, 6946 
Par, 378a, 786a 
Para, 7296 

Fara-beik, Parabyke, 
672a, 6716 

Paradise, Bird of, 946 
Faramantri, 6446 
Parangboe, 672a 
Parangi, Parangui, 
353a, 854a 
Parao, 733a 
ParaaMwar, Parasha 
wara, 7006, 701a 
Paraya, 681a 
Parbtttty, 672*, 
Parcee, ^16 
Parcher^, 6886 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dau, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6766, 6r26, 

677a, 6, 8986 
Parea, 6796 
i Faroe, 650tt 
Pareiya, 6806 
Parell, 678« 
Pareteberi, 6836 
Pareya, 6796 
Pargana, 6986 
Paria, 680a ; Parish, 
6786; Arrack, 576a, 
681a; Dog, 681a; 
Kite, 681a ; Pariar, 
680a, 681a ; Pariya, 
6806 

Pare, 7336 
Paroccoj 1166, 873a 
Parpatnm, Parpoti, 
Parputty, o726, 
569a 

Parrea, Pttrrear, 
Parreyer, Parriar, 
Parry, 6796, 680a, 
681a, 130a 

Parsee, Parseo, Par- 
ser, 6816, 68w 
Parsb^war, 7006 
Parsi, 682a 
Part&b, 6736 
Partridge, Black, 

996; Grey, 3956 
Parq, 1216 
Parvoe, Parru» 

682a, 6, 7876 
Parwanna, 7446 
Pasador, 6826 
Pasban, 749a 
Pasei, 6826, 8656 
Pasi, 683a 
Pasteqne, 6856 ' 

Put, 68$a 
Pataca, d63a 
Patail, 686a 
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Pkttamar 9874 
Fat^ Fatana, 9866, 

Fatane, Patander, 
7466, 747a 
Fatawa, 7476 
Fa^ 683a; Leal, 

Fatoharee, 6836 
Fatohaw, 6526 
Fatcberee, Fat- 
cherry, 6836 
Fatehouli, 6836 
Fatohuk. 746a 
Fateoa, o84a 
Fateoo, Patecoon, 
688a 

Fatei, 686a 
Fateil, Patel, Patell, 
6856, 686a 
Patella, Patelloe, 
Patello, 6876, 688a 
Patemare, 6876 
Patenaw, 6866 
Pateque, 6856 
Pater, 6516 
Fater, 6906 
Pathan, 7466 
Fatimar, 687a 
Patna, D86a 
Patnl-dfir 746a 
Patola, Patella, Pa* 
tolo, 6866 
Fatre, 652a 
Patsjaak, 7456 
Patta, 708a 
Pattak, 683a 
Pattala, 6866 
Pattamar, 687a 
Pattan, 7466 
Patta.ziaw, 6866 
Fattate, 8856 

RitteL 

Pattelio, 687b 
Pattemar, 6876 
Pattena, 6866 
Pattimar, 3026 
Patxiah, 652a 
Paual, 155a 
Paaeo-nia, 693a 
Paugul, 7176 
Paul, 689a 
Pauliat, Paulistin, 
688a 

Paumphiet, 72iu. 
Pauneh, 7386 
Fiaunchway, 6886, 
787a 

^Pauaengi, 230a 
Pautabaw, 6526 
Paoaecour, 917a 
F^w],6886 
Fkwminerry, 666a 
Fawn^^k 689a, 89a ; 
Soc^parie. 6896 ; 
Pawne, o896 
Pawnee, 6896; Kalla, 
«B0o 

Paw Paw, 6716 
Pawra, 3586 
Fttygn, 698a 


Pkyeke, 7486 
Payen-ghaut, 690a 
Paygod, 657a 
Pdyik, 749a 
P4yin-ghdt, 690a 
Pazahar, 9la 
Pazand, 6586 
Pazem, 691a 
Pazeod, 6906, 6586 
Pazze, 6826 
Pe^a, 704a 
Pecca, 734a 
Peccull,6g06 
Pecha, 704a 
Peca, 9086 
Pecii, 693a, 6 
Pe^,6906, 48a, 9186 
Pedeare, 691a 
Pedeshaw, 6526 
Podir, 6906 
Pedra de Cobras 848a 
Pee&da, 6916 
Peodere, 681a 
PeoDua, 691a 
Pee^l, Peepul, 692a, 

Peer, 692a 
Pego, 693a 
Pogo,90d6 

Pegu, 693a ; Jar, 
&06 ; Pony, 6936 
Pe^o, Peguu,693a, 6 
Penlevan, Pehli^ftk 
7376 

Pehlvi, 6576, 6586 
PeichO'kane, 7016 
Peigu. 6936 
Peik, 7486 
Peiaach, 7146 
Peischciisb, 7016 
Peisb-khanna, 7016 
Peishor, 7006 
Peiehwah, 702a 
Peixe Cerra, 808a 
Peker, 8606 
Peking, 694a 
Pekoe, 909a 
Pelau, 711<» 

Pelican, 6946, 2896 
Pellacata, 7366 
Pelo, 7106 
Pelong, 354a 
Penang Lawyer, 695a 
PendaJ,Penaaul, 6656 
Pendet, 741a 
Penguin, Pen^yn, 
Pengwin, Pen- 
g^n. Duck, 6956, 

Peniasco, 708a 
Penical, 6696 
Penisse, 6916 
Pentado, 7136 
Peon, 696a, 220a 
Peon, 7236 
Peer, 6926 
Pepe, 6986 
Pepper, 6976 
Pequij, Pequin, 694a 
Percaula, PerooUa, 
Percolle, 708a 
Perdaw, Perdo, 078a 


PemnCL^Pergonuab, 

Twenty-four, 

6986 

Peri, 699a 
Perim, 5366 
Perpet, Perpetuanoe, 
Perpetuana Per- 
.petuiW, 699a, 6 

Peraaim, 6996, 71«, 
2596 

Persee, 6816 
PerebAwer, 7006 
Persiani, 682a 
Persimmon, 6996 
Pertab. 6766 
Perumoaucum, 700a 
Pervilis, 876 
Perwanna, Per- 
wauna, 7446 
Pescaria, 700a 
Peahash, Peachaaeh, 
7146 

Peehawur, 700a 
Peaheubz, 701a 
Peabcush, Pesbkeah, 
701a, 491a 
Peahkbaima, Pesb-, 
khana, Pesh-khid- 
mat, 7016 
Peahour, 701a 
Peahua, Peahwa, 
Peahwah, 702a 
Peaket, 701« 
Pesqueria, 700a 
Petamar, 6876 
Petarah, 715a 
Petersilly, 702a 
Potta, Pettab, 7026 
Peun, Pe une, 697a, 
6966 

Peuplier, 692a 
Po^^ Peysen, 1216, 

Peyxo Serra, 808a 
Fhansegar, Pban- 
seegur, Phanslgar, 
7026, 916tt 
Phaora, 3586 
Pbarmaund, 3546 
Phaur, 786a 
Pbormanticlote, 9156 
Pborusbabr, 3506 
Pborwanna, 7446 
Philin, 354a 
P’binoez, 691a 
Pbirangi, 353a 
Phirmaund, 3546, 58a 
Pbojdar^ 2166 
Pbongbi, Pbongi, 
Phongy, 724a, 8916 
Phoolcheri, 7226 
Phoolkaree, Phool- 
kari, rm, 708a 
Pboongy , 724a 
Phorea, 7^ 

Pboorza, Phoorze, 
Pboorzer, 703a 
Fhoadar, W3a 
Phota, 708a 
Pbouadar, Fhouedar- 
dar, Phousdarry, 


Pbouadar, 858a, 6, 

^6 

Pbia, 7286 
Phtfl, 357a 
PhuloarrV, 708a 
Phuleben, 7^22a 
Phy^ 7296 
Phyrmaund, 3086 
780a. 


Pial. 703a 
PiSo, 569a, 6966 
Picar, Piccar, 7036, 
884a 

Pice, 7086 
Pice, 7496 
Piokalier, 735a 
Pico, PicoU, 6906 
Picota, Piootaa, Pi- 
cottaa, 704a, 6, 

3236, 359a, 7456 
PicOte, Picotta, Pi- 
oottab, 7046 
Picquodan, Picque- 
dent, 709a 
Pider, 6906 
Pidjun English, 709a 
Pie, 705a 
Pie, 7486 
Piecey, 633a 
Piece-Goods, 705a 
Pierb, 7246 
Pierres de Cobra, 8476 
Piesebtok, 7456 
Piexe Serra, 808a 
Pigdan, Pigdaun, 
709a 


Pigeon English, 
709a, 1336 
Pigeon, Green, 395a 
Pig-sticker, -sticking, 
710a, 709a 
Pi^il, 7106 
Pike, 749a 
Hkol, 6906 
Pilif, Pilau, Pilaw, 
Pillau, Pillaw, Pil- 
loe, Pilow, 7106, 
7Ua 

Pimj^le-nose, 7216, 

Pinang,Pinange, 711a 
Pinaou, 695a 
Pinaaco, 708a 
Pindara, Pindaree, 
Pindareb, Pin- 
darry, Hnderrah, 
718a, 711fr, 7126 
Pine-apple, 7136, 266 
Pingny, 696a 
Pii^rapol^7136 
Pinnace, 6916 
Pintado, Pitttadoe, 
Pinthado, 7136, 
714a, 202a, 2556 
Pion, 6966 
Rpa^pp*l,892« 
Pir, 6926 
Pirdai, 677a 
Fire, 69^; poigale, 
17a 

Piriaw, 6796 
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Pia^h, Pisflched, 
7Hb] a 
Pisong, 714ft 
Pieaabee, 714ft 
Piflcaria, 700a 
Piscash, Pishcash, 
Pisbcush, 701a, ft, 
354ft 

Piabpasb,715a 
Piso, S97ft 
Pisaa, 389ft 
Pisaang, 683a 
Pitan, 747a 
Pitar^, Pitarrah, 
716a, 60ft 
Pizft, 704a 
Placis, Placy, 717ft 
Plantain, Plantan, 
Plantane, Plan- 
tano, Planten, 
PIantin,715a,716tt, 
ft, 717tt 
Plasaey, 717a 
Platan, Platanus, 716a 
Pocbok, 7456, 173ft 
Podiir, n7ft, 334a 
Podesbar, 572ft 
Pftdito, 740ft 
Podshaw, 662a 
Poedochery, 722ft 
Poee,7676 
Poggle, 717ft 
Pogodo, 6556 
Pohngee, 724a 
Poboon, 723ft 
Poison-nut, 718a 
Pokermore, 745ft 
Polea, Poleaa, 7l8a, ft 
Polegar. 718ft 
Poler, Foliar, 718ft, a 
Pblicat, 736ft 
Po^g^, 718ft; Dog, 

Pollam, 719ft 
Pollicat, 736ft 
Pollock-saug, 720ft 
Polo, 719ft 
P'o-lo-nis-se, 88a 
Polo-ye-kia, 729ft 
P<^onjpij^Polongo, 

Polnmtum, 752a 
Polwar, 787a 
Polya, n8ft 
Polygar, 719a 
Pomeri, 665a 
Pomfret, 721a 
Pommdo, 721ft 
Pompbrot, 721a 
PompolooiL Pom- 
pone, 721ft 
Praiaeaud, Ponam, 
252a 

Ponany, 166a 
Pondicbeii. Pondi- 
oherry, 722ft, a 
Pone, 7m 787ft 
Pongol, 722ft 
Ponse, 738a 
Pensy . Ponsway, 668ft 
Pont ae Cheree, 722a 
Pooja, Peojab, .7226, 


728a;Poojab8,tbe, 
324ft I 

Poojaree, 723a 
Pooien, 728a 
Pool, 723a, 822a 
Pool bandy, Pool- 
bundy, 72^6, a 
Poolighee, 718ft 
Poon, 7236 
Poonamalee, 723ft 
Poongee, 72 m 
P oordna, 724a 
Poorbean, Poorbeea, 
Poorub, 7246, a 
Pootly Nautcb, 7246, 
Popeya, 6716 
Po-po, 749ft 
Popi>er, Popper-cake, 
7246, 72^, 418a 
Porana, 724a 
Porio, 733<* 

Porca, 725a 
Porcelain, Porcelana, 
Porcelaine, Poroe- 
lan, Porcelane, 
Porcellaine, Porcel- 
lana, Porcelldne, 
Porcelyn, 725a, ft, 
726ft, 126 
Porcbi, 7276 
Porcielotte, 726a 
Pore, 3856, 736a 
Forgo, 7266 
Porquatt, 726a 
Poraeleta, 7256 
Porte Qrande, Pe- 
quina, 728a 
Portaloon, 746a 
Porta Nova, 7276 
Portia, 727a 
Porto do Oide, 360ft ; 
Novo, 7276 ; Pi- 
queno, Picbeno, 
7276, 728a 
Ponsellana, 726a 
Posbtin, Posteen, 
Postln, 728a 
Potail, 6856 
Potan, 8a 
Potato, 8856 
Potsbaugb, Potabaw, 
652a, ft, 8556 
Potsiock, 7456 
Pottah, 7286 
Pottato, 8856 
Poucbong, 909a 
Pouiori, 723a 
Poulia, Pouliat, 7186, 
5926 

Ponran, 724a 
Poursobower, 7626 
Poyal, Poyo, 703a 
Pra, 7286 
Praag, 729ft 
Pracnt, Pracrita, 
730a, 6e3a 
Prage, 780a 
Praguana, 6986 
Prdb,7296 
P»aba,7336 
Prammoo, 56a 
Ptatdp, 674a 


Prau. Praw, 7d4a, 

Pn.w, 7286 ' 

Praya, 730a 
Prayftga, 7296 j 

Pregona, 6986 I 

Pren, 733a I 

President^, Presi- 1 
dent, 7306 i 

Prickly-beat, 7316 ; 

-pear, 732a 
Prigany, 6986 
Procelana, 726a 
Prock, 51a i 

Proe,733ft 

Prom, Prome, Prone, , 
783a, 7326 

Provoe, Prow, 7336, a , 
Prox, 51a 

Pucca, 734a | 

Puchio, Pucbo, 
Puchok, 7456, a, 
1736 

Pucka. Puckab, 734a 
Puckalio, Puckall, 
PuckaUy, Puckaul, 
Puckauly, 7846 ; 
-boys, 735a 
Pucker, 734a; pice, 
704a 

Puckero, Puckerow, 
735a 

Puckery, 736a 
Puddicbeny, 722a 
Pudifetanea, Pudi- 
patan, Pudopa- 
tana, Pudripatan, 
7356, a 
Puduk, 279a 
Puggaree, 736a 
Puggee, 736a 
Pu^ene, 7356 
Puggly, 7176 
Pi^ry, 7366; -wala, 

Puggy, 736tt 
Pugley, 7176 
Punlwan, 7376 
Pubur, 736a 
Puja, Pujah, 72^i; 

Pujahs, the, 723a 
Puj&ri, 723a 


Pul, 272a 

Pula, Pulamar, 786a, 6 
Pulocat, handker- 
chief, 708a, 737a 
Puler, hSa 
Pulicat, 7366; hand- 
kerchief, 67a, 708a, 
737a 

Pullao, 711a 
Pullieherry, 722a 
Pttllie, 7186 
Pullow, 711a 
Pulo nnaou, d95a | 
Pnlton, PultoovL Pol- 
tiin, 787a, 1^ 
Pulu,720ft 

Pn-lu-sha-pn-lo, 700ft 
Pniwab, Pulwaar, 
Pulwar, 737a 


Pulwaun, 737a^ 668ft 
Pummel-nos^ Pnm- 


moe, Pnmplexirase, 
Pumplenoee, 721ft, 
722a, 817ft 
Pun, 737ft 

Punch, 737ft ; -^r, 
739a; -hous^739a 
Punchayet, 739ft* 


Pundal, 221ft 
Pundil^ 740a 
Pnndull . 665ft 
Pune, 697a 
Pun-ghurry, 372ft 
Punjab, Punjaub, 

7426, 741a 
Punium, 708a, 46 
Punka, Punkah, 

Punkaw, Punker, 
743a. 6, 7426 
Punsaree, 744a 
Punshaw, 6526 
Punsdee, 6886 
Punt, 7406 
Punta di Gallo, 8606 
Punticherry, 722ft 
Punto-Gale, 360ft 
Puran, Purdna, 724a, 
8286 

Purb, Purba, Pur- 
banean, 724a, 6, 
6866 

Puroellain, 7266 
Purdah, Puidanialhin, 
744a 

Purdesee, 7446 
Purdoe, 7446 
Purga, Puigoo, 727a 
Piirop, 18a, 724ft 
Punbaur, /OOft 
Purvo, Purvoe, 682ft, 
170a 

Purwanna, 744ft 
Puselen, 72^ 
Putacbo, 6856 
Patch, Putoba leaf, 
6886 

Putcbock, Putcbnek, 
7446, 7456 
Puteab, 706a, 747a 
Putelan, Putelaon, 
746a 

Putelee, 686a 
Putiel, m 
Putlam, 746a 
Putnee, Putneedar, 
Putney, 746a, ft 
Puttdo, Puttanian, 
7466, 747a 

Puttee, Putteedaaree, 
747a, ft 

PuttiwSlfi, 747ft 
Putton ketohie, 708a 
Pnttu]ly-natttQb,724ft 
Putty, 747a 
PuttywaU<L747ft,220a 
Putwa, 7W 
Pukshaw, 1176 
Pyal.7086 
Pye, 747ft 
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PyinLmma, 748a, 7076 
Pyk&r, 7036 
Pyke, 748« 

V^on. 3966 
Pyre, 736ci 
VysiLchU 7146 
Pyso, 7496 
Pytan, 747a 


Qualalni, 650a 
147a 

Qualociit, 1486 
Quambaya, 150a 
Qiiamoclit, 7496 
Quandreen, 155<£ 
Quantiing, 1586 
Quatre, 2646 
Queda, Quodah, 
Quedda, 750a, 6 
Quoixiomo, (^eix- 
ome, Queixume, 
485a, 6, 7606 
Qnelin, Quely, 490a 
9406 

Quenioy, 7506 
Quencheuy, 2806 
Querix, 2746 
^eahery, 288a 
Quetery, 4826 
Quicheri, 4766 
7506 

Quit, 483a 

Quiliu, Quilline, 4896 
Quiiloa, 75ia 
Qaillee, 2506 
Quiloa, 7506 
Quilon, 751a 
Quincij, 6166 
Quirpele, 753a 
Quit^le, Quit de 
Quitta Soil, 
Quittesol, 488a, 6 
Quizome, 486a 
Quoiba5, 7506 
Quoquo, 229a, 3736 
Quorongoliz, 27^ 
Quybibe, 277a 
Quyluee, 751a 


Baack, Baak, 

4466 

Raazpoot, 537a 
Babo del Elepbanto, 
34da 

Baean, Baoanner, 
Baoaon, Bacban, 
846 

BkcbeUda, 7556 
Back, *ajM. Backe- 
hou8e,Back-puDob, 
37a, 7895 
Badaree, 

Baees, 7i 
Balfady, 
Raffa-gurr'd, B4fa- 
gar, 773<t 6 
Bbgea,7^ 
Bogipouft, 7556 


Baggy, 7536 
Ba^, 7546 
Ragy, 7536 
Bandar, Rabdari, 
753a 

Rahety, 168a 
Kabth, 467a 
Kai, Kaiaw, 754a 
BaigHn, 708/> 
Ibiignolle, 760a, 
Raitieo, 772a 
Raing, 7086 
Rains, the, 7536 
Rais, 7536 
Ra’is-al-hadd, 7696 
Raiyat, Raiyo^ 7776 
Raja, ^jab, 754a 
Raiamundry, 7546 
Rakan, Kakhang, 346 
Baktika, 777a 
Raxuadhan, 756a 
Ramasaminy, 7556, 
359a 

Ramboetan, Ram- 
bostan, Rambotan, 
Rambotang, Ram- 
bustin, 75£t 
Ramdam, 756a 
Ramerin, ^5a 
Ramosbwaram root, 
2156 

Ramjan!, Rarnjanny, 
R&i jeni, 2956, 774a 
Bamoosey, Kamoosy, 
7566 

Bamo Samee, 7566 
Bampoor, Rampore, 
Chiidder, 8246,218a 
Ram-ram, 7566 
Ramshelle, 665a 
Bamuse, 7196 
Ran, 7746 
Rdn5, Ranee, 757a 
Rangoon, 757a 
Ranjow, 757a 
Ranna, Rannie, 757a 
Ras el bad, 7696 
B48 Kartishi, 7696 
Bosad, 7766 
Basboute, 7566 
Baseed, 7576 
Raselgat, 770a 
RasbbootfBashboote, 
Rashbout, Bosh- 
bat, Bubpoot, 
7666, 583a 
Rasld, 7576 
R5aolhadd, Raasel- 
gat, 7696, 770a 
Rat-bird, 7576 
Bath, 8656 
Rati. 777a 
Bail, 770a 
Rattan, 7576 
Rattaree, 7536 
Haiti, 777a 
Rattle, 770a 
Bauti, 772a 
BaTine-deer, 758a 
BaTjannea, 774a 
Baya, 754a 
Bayi^ 7776 


Raye, 758a 
Rayet, Rayetwar, 
7776, 778a 
Roxel, Raxet, 760a 
Kazai, 7726 
Razbut, 755a 
Bazsda, 758a 
Reaper, 758a, 62a 
Reas, 758a 
Recon, 34^ 5946 
Red Cliffs, 758a; 
-Dog, 7586, 7315; 
Hill, 7586 
Roes, 768a 
Kegibuto, 7556 
Regulation, -Pro- 
vinces, 7586, 759a 
Regur, 759a 
Reb, 7596 

Reinol, 7696, 1726, 
6046 

Reispoute, 7556 
Rel-garry, 3656 
Renny, 7716 
Renol, 760i 
lieaei, 7726 
Resbout, Rosbuto, 
755a, 4446 
Retire, 760a 
Resident, 761a 
Respondentia, 761a 
Reasaidar, 7616 
Ressala, 7616 
Ressaldar, Resseldar, 
762a 

Rest-house, 762a 
Resum, 76!!^ 
Ret-gburry, 3726 
Rett^, 7766 
Roys buuto, 7b5a 
Reynol, 'Reynold, 
760a, 1726 
Reyse, 754a 
Reyxel, 3826, 760a 
Rezai, Ke^, 7726 
Rbodaxy, Uhadonige, 
753a 

Rhambudan, 756a 
Rhinoceros, 762a, la 
Rhodes, 768a 
BhomaeuB, 768a 
Rbonco, 366, 874a 
Rhotass, 7ffi^ 

Riat, 7776 
Rice, 763a 
Rickshaw, 4596 
Rigbt-haxkd castes, 
1716 

Bis, 7686 

Bisaladlir, Bisalab- 
dtfr, 76^ 

Risbibr, 760a 
RissaIJa, 7620 
BitblRitl, 770a, 864a 
Boo, 764a, 28Qa 
Eo^algate, 7696 
Ro^ 7676 
Rook-pkrao^766a 
BoemaaT, 760a 
Roger, 7546 


iver, 6186i 76 


Bo^Rohaia, 767a 

Boht&, 763a 
Rolong, 767a, 854a 
RomaU,' 769a 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 8226 
Romi, 768a 
Rondel, Bondell, 
771a, 7706 
R(K>cka, 7676 
Rook, 7676 
Booka, Bookaloo, 
7676 

Room, 7676 
Roomal, Boomaul, 
769a 

Roomee, 7676 
Roopoa, Roopee, 
^^ia, Ropie, 776a, 

Bosalgat, Rosalgato, 
7696, 4536 
Rosamallia, 770a 
Rose-apple, 770a 
Roselle, 770a, 7476 
Rose Mallows, 770a 
Rosollar, 762a 
Rota, Rotan, 7576 
Rotas, 763a 
Rotola, Rottle, Rot- 
tola, 770a 
Rotus, 768a 
Rouble, 773a 
Houl, 2296 
Koumee, 769a 
Round, 7706 
Roundel, 7706 ; -boy, 
771a 

Rounder j7706 
Kounee, Rouni, 7716, 
772a 

Roupio, Roupy, 776ffl, 

Rous, 7716 
Routes, 688a 
Rouzindar, 9a 
Rovel, 770a 
Bowana, Bowannah, 
7716, a 
Bowce, 7716 
Bownee, 7716 
Bowtee, 772a, 689a 
Roy, 772a 
Royal, 165a 
Bo^ 772a 
Boseigate, 7696 
Bozye, 7726, 886a 
Bubbee, 7726, 496a 
Rubble, 773a 
Bubby, 7726 
Ruble, 773a 
Buoca,767M06,478a 
Ruffogur, 773a 
Ruhelah, 767a 
Bum, 77b 
Ram, Ruma, 7686 
Bamftl, Bu^e, 
RomalL 789a ' 
Bume, Kami; Bu** 
minus, 788a 

r,7736 
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Ramna, 774a 
Rumo, 7^6 
Run, 774a 

Run a muck, amok, 
22a 

Rundell, 771a, 307a 
Runma, 774a 
Runn, of Cutch, 774fi 
Ruotee, 772a 
Ruj^o, Rupia, 774ft, 

Russud, 776ft 
Rut Ruth, 776ft, 
137fl, 365ft 

Riittee, Rutty, 776ft, 
160ft, 807ft 

Ryot, 777a ; Ryot- 
wfin, Ryotwarry, 
778a, 48fa 
Ryse, 754a 


Sab, 782a 
Saba, 4556 
Sabaio, 778a 
Sabandar, Sabander, 
Sabandor, 8166, 
817a, 57a 
Sabats, 816a 
Sabayo, 7786, 8166 
Sabeudor, Sabindar, 
Sabindour, 817a, 
8166 

Sabir, 7S9a 
Sable-6ah, 779a, 33a, 
414a, 721a 
Sabre, 789a 
Sacar maiubu, 887a 
Saccharon. Saccha- 
rum, 8636 
Sackcloath, -cloth, 
861a, 6 

Saderaas-Patam, 7796 

Mr, 6626 

^drampatam, Sad- 
rangapatam. Sad- 
ringapatnam, 779a 
SaifloTver, 7796, 2526, 
2666 


Saffron, 780a 
Sagar-pesha, Sasgur 
Depessah^ 7806 
Saghree, 8186 
Sago, 7806 ; palm, 


Sagor, Swfe, 798a 
SagO'v'i 781a 
Sagri, 8186 
Sagu, 781a 
Bagu^r, Sagoire, 
7816, 167a 
Sagum, 781a 
S^r, Scmra, 7816 
Swiire, 781a 


oikn, oAvu 

SAhab,782a 

Sahib, 7816 
Sahoukar, 8586 
Sahraa, 2496, 2896 


Saha, 816a 
Saia, 2156 
Sailan, 182a 
Saimur, 211a, 505a 
St. Deaves, 782a 
Saint John's Island, 
Islands, 782a, 6, 
78S<t 

St. Juan, 788a 
Saio, 8586. 5546 
Sair, Sairiat, dOla 
Saiva, 783a 
Saiyld, 8866 
Saj, 9106 
Sakh, 9066 
Sakhar, 8606 
Saklatun, 8616 
Sai; 7986 
Sala, 7836 
SMa, 7986 
Salaam, 7836 
Salabad, 7676 
Salac, 784a 
Salagram, Salagra- 
man, 7856 
Salak, 7836 
Salam, 7836 
Salampora, Salam- 
pore, Salam porij, 
785a, 6626 

Saleb, -misree, 784a, 6 
Salem. 7846 
Salem, 7836 
Salempore, Salem- 
poory, Salcmpouri, 
^lempury, 662a, 
7846, 786a, 46, 708a 
Salep, 784a 
Salgram, 7856 
Salif, 7846 
Sali^am, 785a 
Salkey, 854a 
Sallacad, Sallabaud, 
786a 

Sollallo, Sallo, Salloo, 
819a, 8186 
Salmoli, 807a 
Salmon-fish, 4146 
Salob, 7846 
Salom, 7836 
Saloo, 810a 
Soloop, 784a 
Saloopaut, 7086 
Salootree, 786a 
SaJop, 7846 
Salset, Salsete, Sal- 
sett, Salsette, 7876, 
7866 

S41u. 819a 
Saluail, 8336 
Salustree, Salutree, 
7866 

Salween, Salwan, 78da 
Sam, Sm 
Samadra, 8676 
Samah, Samani, 8206 
Samano-Codom, 118a 
Samara, 8656 
Slttiar!, Saiiiarao, 
9776 

Samatra, SSmatHQ, 

8670,6 


Sambel, 809a 
SamboQL 789a 
SambooK, Sambouk, 
Sambottka, Sam* 
bouq, 788a, 6, 315a;, 
448a 

Sambre, 7886 
Sambreel, 8516 
Sambu, 780a 
Sambuchi, Sambuco, 
Sambuk, 7886 
Sambur, 78^ 
Samescretan, 7926 
SamgSs, 7826 
Samkln, 8366 
Sammy, -house, 8836 
Samon, Samorim, 
Samorin, Samory, 
9776, 978a 
Snmpan, 789a 
Sampan, 46Sa 
Sampsoe, 7896 
Samscortam, Sam- 
scroutam, Sam- 
scruta, 7926, 793a 
Samshew, Samshoe, 
Samshoo, Samshu, 
7896, 366 

Samskrda, Samskret, 
793o I 

Samsu, 7896 I 

Sdmtiri, 27Sa | 

Sanam, 349a i 

Sauashy, Sanasse, 
872a 

Sancianus, 783a 
Saud5b0r, 879a, 8376 
Sandal, Sandalo, 
Sandalwood, 7896, 
790a 

Sanderie wood, 870a 
Sanders, 7896 
Sarxdery, 8696 
Pandlc, 7896 
!f-'j.ndoway, 7906 
Sanf, 1886, 455a 
Sanga, 8706 
Sanga^, 7916 
Sangah, 8706 
Sangarie, 4506, 408a 
^ngen^ San Qio- 
yannl, 7826 
Sangftarah, 643a 
Sangueca, 7916 
Sanguicel, 791a, 362a 
Sanguicer,Sanguis6o, 
Sanguiseu, Sangn- 
seer, 7916, 792a 
Saniade, SaDia8i,S72a 
Sanjali, 7956 
Sanj5n, 8756, 7826 
Sannase, 872a 
Sanno, 7086 
San^te, Sannyisf, 

San Paolo, 688a 
Sanacreet, Sansoript, 
Sanscroot, San- 
skrit, Sanskritee, 
798^»,792a 
Sontal, 790a 
Santry,870a 




Banytoy, 


Saothon, .9096 
Sapakii, 794a 
Sapan, SapAo, 7946 
Sapeo, Sapeoa» 8a- 


Sapocon, 

793a, 6 
Sapon, 7946 
Saponin, 4516 
Sapoon, 794a 
Sappan, 794a, 6, 1186 
Sapperseiaar, 8406 
Sappica, 7936 
Sappon, 7946 
SapdjSa/MX, 833a, 6 
Saraboroi, Sarabogy, 
7956, a 

Sarabula, 8336 
Sarafe, 832a 
Saraglia, Sardf, Sa- 
rams, 812a. 6 
Sarampura, 785a 
Barandlb, Sarandip, 
1016, 182a 

Sarang, Saranghi, 
813a 

Sardpardah, 877a 
Soriiphi, 9744 
Suras, 1946 
Sarawil, 8336 
Sarbacanc, Sarba- 
tane, 795a, 7816 
Sarbet, S26a 
Sarboji, 795o 
Sardar,Sardare, 8416, 
Slla 

Saree, Sarijn, 7956 
Saringam, 8776 
Samau, 7956 
Sarong, 796a, lS8a 
Saros, ^90, ^96 
Sarrdf , 832a 
Sarray, 812a 
Sams, 289a 
Sary, 8126 
SAsim, 8426 
Sasseigate, 7086 
Sastracundee, 7086 


iff' 


Satagam, Satagan, 
7%, 4186 
Sataldur, 878a 
Satbhai, 814a 
SatgAnw, SAtgiSoti, 
7966, 797a 

Sati> 

8796, 882a 
Satigam. 7966 


Sailada» SatMw 
SaiBq,Sfttittt^87fe 
Satrap^ 7976 
Satsaml798a 
Satteejaia , 
SatyaWati. 880^ 
SanalMa,aA6 
Sauoem Moem, 42Qw 
Saudane, 865a 
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Saunders, 790a 
Baurry, 7965 
Saraiu, 779a, 

Savaah, 816a 
Sayayo, 7786 
Saveis, 4146 
Savendroog, SavenSy 
Droog, 8145 
Saw&kin, 860a 
Saw41ak, 8446 
SawSrl Camel, 858a 
Sawarry, 858a 
Sawmy^ 8835 
Say a, 216a 
Saver, Sayr, 7985, 


Sbasalar, 8405 
Scarlet, 8016, 861a 
Scavage, Scavager, 
Scavageour, Sea* 
vagium. Scavenger, 
Scawageour, 802a, 
5, 803a, 8015, 346a 
Schad, 4j^a 
Schai, 5935, 825a 
Schakar, 8645 
Schai, 8245 
Schaiam, 7835 
Schalembron, 1955 
Schaman, 8205 
Scheik Bandar, 8165 
Scheithan, 8185 
Schekal, 444a 
Scherephi, 9745 
Schiab, Bchiite, 825a, 
5 

Schiraz, 8295 
Schite, 202a 
Sciai, 825a 
Scial, 8245 
Sciam, 823a 
Sciamutbera, 867a 
Sciddee, 8125 
Scigla, 829a 
Soimdy, 8375 
Scimoter, Scimitar, 
8045 

Scind6,Scindy, 837a, 5 
Seise, 8855 
Scriuano, Scrivan, 
Scrivano, 804a, 
163a, 8105 

Segnetar, Scymitar, 

Sea-oockles, 2705; 

-poooanut, 2315 
Seacunny, 8045, 558a 
Seapiah, Seapoy, 

Seat, 8185 
JBeaw, 825a 
Sebundee, Sebundy, 
8055. a 

Sdehelles, Sdbheyles, 
816 a^ 

Seeun A 805a 
Beddee, 8065 
Sedoa, Sedoe, 7905 
Seebar, 827a 
Seedy, 806a, 470a 
8e^, Seekh, 836a 


Beek-m&n, 8355 
Seekul-putty, 809a 
Seeoiul, 807a 
Seer. 807a 

Seernand, Seerbetti, 
Seerbund, 7085, 
943a 

Seerhsh, 808a, 721a 
Beerky, 842a 
Seerpaw, 8085, 4835 
Seerabatid, 7085 
Seersucker, 7085 
^etulputty, 809a 
Seik,Seikh, 836a,8d55 
Seilan, 18i5e 
Soir-6sh, 8085, 895<e 
Seivia, 783a 
Soj-garry, 3655 
Sekar, 8605 
Sela, 8195 
Selebrcs, 1805 
Seling, 8465 
Selland, 182a 
Somane, 821a 
Semball, 809a 
Sembuk, 7885 
Semeano, Semian, 
Seuiiune, Semi- 
anna, Semijane, 
821a 

Sempitan, 868a, 9555 
2)i)/uu\Xa, 2tla 
Senassy, 8725 
Sengtereh, Seng- 
terrah, 8705, 871a 
Senior Merchant, 2225 
Sennaar, lS7a 
Sepah Salar, 8405 
Sepaya, 910a 
Sepoy, 809rt 
Sequin, 1935 
Ser, 8075. 

Seniffin, 9745 
Serai, 8115 
Serang, 8125 
Ser-apah, 8085 
Seraphim, Seraphin, 
974a, 8i3a 
Serass, 249a, 2895 
Serauee, 8125 
Sercase, Serchis, 315, 
438a 

Serendeep, Serondlb, 
Serendiva, 1825, 
813a, 1815 
Serian, 8865 
Seriogapatam, 818a 
Serinjam, 8775 
Serious, 28^ 

Seris, 842a 
Serishtadar, 8265 
Serof, Sm 
Serpaw, 8085 
Serpent'S'Stone, 848a 
Serpeych. 813a, 484a 
Serpow. ^5, 9395 
Serraglio, 8115 
Serrapurdah, 877a 
Sermy, 812a 
Serre, 808a 
Serri^fl^ 8295 
Serristadar, 8265 


Serw&n. 689a, 8775 
Berye, 8115 
Set, 8185 
Setewale, 9795 
Seth, 81^ 

Settle, 878a 
Sett, 8135, 1895 
Settlement, 8185 
Settre'a, 4825 
Setuni, 7975 
Sotweth, 9S0a 
Seut6, 829a 
Seven Brothers, 814a; 
Pagodas, 814a ; 
Sisters, 814a, 6075 
Severndroog, 814a ' 
Sewalick, Sew4Hk, 
8455 

Sewary, 858a 
Seychelle, Islands, 
8145 

Seydra, 8535 
Seyjan, 7825 
Bezawul. 894a 
SKa, 81^ 

Shaal, 7985 
Shaan, 823a 
Shfl bander, Sha- 
Bandor, 187a, 645a 
Shabash, 816a 
Bhabundor, 8165, 
127a 

Shackelay, 217a 
Shaddock, 8175, 7215 
Shade, 818a 
Shadock, 8175 
Shagreen, 818a 
Shahbandar, Shah- 
bunder, 8166, 817a 
Shahee, Shahey,194a, 
3895 

Shab Ooest, 831a 
Shahr-i-nao, Shaher- 
ul-Nawi, 796a, 914a, 
8675 

Shaii, 216a 
Shaikh, 693a, 6255 
Shaitan, 8185 
Shaivite, 783a 
Shakal, 444a 
Shak!, 442a 
Sbalbaft, 7085 
Shalee, 8185, 183a 
Shaleeat, 183a 
Shalgramb, 7856 
Shalie, 8195 
SM^at, 188a, 819a, 

Shaloo, 8185 
Shalwar, 8335 
Shalyat, 183a 
Sham, 823a 
Shama, 8195 
Shaman, Shamanism, 
820a. 119a 
Shombogue, 8205 
Sbameanah, Sha- 
meeana, 821a 
Shampoeing, Sham- 
nofing, Bhampoo, 
9215. a 

Shamsneer, 8045 


Shamyana, ShSiny- 

Shan, 8215, 504a 
Shanaboga, 8205 
Shanaroash, 1935 
Shanbaf, Shanbaff, 
8235, a 

Shanbague, Shan- 
bogue, 8205 
Shandemagor, 1465, 
1845 

Shank, 1845 
Shanscrit, 793a 
ShaxiCb, 826a 
Sharovary, 8335 
Shasbma, 798a 
Shastah, Shaster, 
8235, 903a 
Shastree, 824a 
Shataludr, 878a 
Shatree, 3895 
Shat-shashti, 787a 
Shaul, 8245* 
Shawbondoar, Shaw- 
bunder, 817a, 6965 
Shawl, S24a; Goat, 
831a ; Shawool, 
824a 

Shay, 3895 
Sheah-maul, 8255 
Shobander, 816a 
Shecarry, 8275 
Sbeoah, 8245 
Sheek, 825a 
Sheelay, 8195 
Sheer mabl, Sheer- 
maul, 8255, 51a 
SheetOlhpateS, 809a 
Sheeut, 8255 
Sheher-al-Nawi, 796a 
Sheek, 8255 
Sheik, 8365 
Sheikh, 8255, 693a 
Shekar, 8275; Sho- 
karry, 8276 
Shekho, 8285 
Shela, ^elab, 819a, 5 
Shell, 824a 
Shelia. 8185 
Sherash, Sheraa, 8295 
Sherbet, 8255 
Shereef, 8265Jl70a 
Sherephene, 976a 


Sheristadar, 8265 
Shervaraya, 8265 
She41, 211a 
Shevaroy Hills, 8265 
Shewage, 8035 
Shewauc, 846a 
Sheyah, 8715 
Sheybar, 826a 
Sheykb, 8256 
Bhia, 8245 
Sbian. 8345 
Shibar, Shibbar, 
827a, 560a 
Shiokar, 8275 
Shiekal-ghor, 8355 


Shigraik Bbigim- 
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Shikar, 827ft ; Shi* 
karee, SS^ft; Shi-I 
kar-gah, 828a ; 
Shik&ri,888a I 
Shikhft, 828a 
Shilin, Shilingh, 847a 
Shilla, 8196 j 

Sbinattarashan, 1976 
Shiabeam, ShinbMn, 
Shinbin. 8286 
Shinkola, Shinkali, 
SbinkH, 829a, 8286 
Shinsura, 1466, 201a 
Shintau, SMntoo, 
8296, a 
Shiraz, 8296 
Shireenbaf, Shlrin- 
baf, 8296, 8236 
Shirry, 2206 
Shisham, 830a, 842a 
Shiaha-mahal, Shish- 
TDuhull, 830a 
Shitan, 8186 
Shoaldarree, 8316 
Shoe, of Gold, 880a ; 
flower, 8306 ; goose, 
831a 

Shoke, 831a 
Shola, 831a 
Shoo, of Gold, 8306 
Shoooka, 8316 
Shooldarry, 8816, 
6886 

Shooter-sowar, 
“Suwar, 8576 
Shoukh, Shouq, 831a 
Shoyu, 859a 
Shraub, 8316 
Bhreif, 8266 
Shrobb, 8316 
Shroff, Shroffage, 
8316 

Shrub, 8266, 8326 
Shudder, 2176 
Shuddery, 4826, 8636 
Shukha, 8316 
Shulwaun, 8326,7076 
Shurb&t, 826a 
Shuta Sarwar, Shutur 
Sowar, Suwar, 
8580,6576 
Shwd I^on, 2916 
Shyrash, 8296 
Siagois, 831a 
Siam. 8886, 8626 
Siambaok, 186a 
Siamotra, 867a 
Sian, SiSo. 8346, 796a 
Si-a-yoo-tba-ya, 466a 
Sibbendy, 8056 
8766 

'Sica, Sioca, 886a, 
8346 , 7^756 
Siooheae, 816 
Sickman, 8856 
Sickteraoy, 7086 
Sicleeguxv 8856 
Sioaue. 886a 
Sid^ee'Sddy,Sidhi, 


SieledCbiL SieMiba, 
1760,1^6,1846,5470 


Si6m, Sien, Sieng, 
8226, 8840 
Sibala, 1816 
Sike,aihk, Sikh, 8860 , 
8856 

Sikka, Slkkah, 885a 
SiklatOn, 8616 
SiUuiider'sgrass, 877a 
SlhCn, 182a 
Silboot, 8366 
Silebis, 1806 
Siling, 847a 
Sillpat, 8366 
Silladar, Sillahdar, 
8366, 69a 
Sillah-posh, 8366 
Sillan, 1826 
Sillaposh, 8366 
Silledar, 8366 
Sillahposh, 8366 
Silmagoor, 8366 
Silon, 1826 
SUpet, 8366 
Simkin, 8366 
Simmul, Simul, 807a 
Zi/ivXXa, 211a 
Sin, 455a : -Mosin, 
5316 

Sinabafa, Sinab4ffo, 
Sinabafo, Siua- 
baph, 8236, a, 126 
Sinae, 1976 
Sinasse, Sinassy, 8726 
Sincapore, Sincapura, 
Sincapure, 839a, 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 837a, 
4356, 4536 

Sindabilr, Sindabura, 
Sindaburi, 8376, 
838a, 379a, 8286 
Sindan, 7826, 211a 
Sind&pur, 8^ 

Sinde, 8376 
Sindhee, 8066 
Sindo, Sindu, Sindy, 
3206, 8376 
Singalese, 8386 
Singapoera, Singa- 
pore, Singapura, 
§40a, 8396 

Singara, Singerah, 
»i^hara, 840a, 

Singuyli, 829a_ 

Sini, Slnly, 

198a, 6, 199a 
Bln Kalfiu, 5316 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
Sinnasse, 8726 
Sintemu, 201a 
Sinto, Sintoo, ^6, a 
Sion, 8346 

Si|^ Sipabee, Sipa- 
hi, 8106, 6096 
8ipiili*Salw, Sipfih- 
sUir, Sipdkselar, 
8406. 569a 
Sipal,»06 
8i^l8r,6126 
Sipoy, 8106 
8i^835a 


8irash,8296 
Sircar, 8406, 68a, 
856a 

Sirdar, 8416; -bearer, 
beehrah, Ml6,78a; 
Sirdaur. 8416 
Sirdrars, 8416 
Sirian, w6a 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, 841d, 2226 
Sirky, 8416, 877a 
Sirpeaoh, 813a 
Sirrakee, 842a 
Sirris, 842a 
Sisee, 886a 
Sissoo. 842a 
Sltal-pattl, 809a 
Sitti, 190^ 

Sittl^-up, 8426 
Sittringee, Sittringy, 
843a 

Sitty, 190rt 
Siturngee, 843a 
Siv^Qik, Siw^ik, Si- 
waiikh, 8456, 84da, 
844a 

Si-yo-thi-ya, 466a 
Size-da, 494a 
Sjahamouw, 796a 
Sjahbandar, 817a 
Sjoppera, 22(k( 
Skeen, 846a 
Slam, 4896, 440a 
Slaye, 845a 
Sling, 8466 
Slippet, 8866 
Sloth, 8476 
Snake-stone, 8476,76, 
24a, 906 
Sneaker, 849a 
Snow nu>ee^ 8496 
Soacie, Soajes, 8546 
Soay, 7786 
Sooo, 8046 
Sodagar, 857a 
Sodoe, 7906 
Sof^8496 
Soffi, Sofl, 8556 
Sogwan, 9116 
So^LSSda 


Solamandalam, 257a 

Solar, 8506; topee, 
851a 

Solda, Soldan, 2oX- 
ftarot, Soldanus, 
865a 

Solgramma, 7856 

Soliolum, Solinum, 
9516 

Solmandala, SohoDon- 
dul, Solmundtd, 
85a, 258a 

Sornana Kotamo, 
8666 

Somha, Bombay, 851a 

Sombra, 9516; Som- 
breiro, B6y de. 
851ik 6, 560a; 

Somorero, Chan- 
hel, 851a, 852a; 
Sombreyro, Some- 


rera, 952ar 851ft, 


Somma Cnddomi 
Sornmena^Codom, 
866ft, 729a 

SonahparindiL Sona- 
parantiL 852(i, ft 
Sonant, 775ft 
Sonda, 869a 
Sonni, 871a 
Bonthal, Sonthur, 
8526, 85da 
Soobodar, 856a 
Soobah, 856a 
Sooder, Soodra, 868a 
Soofee, 856a 
Sooiee, 8536 
Sooiu, 859a 
Soojy, 8586 
SookUui^ Sooklat, 
8616, ma 
Soonderbund, d70a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 85da 
Soontara, 643a, 8706 
Soopara, 8736 
Soopari^ 6896 
Soorky, 854a 
Soorma, 854a 
Soorsack, 857a 
Soosey, Soosie, 855a, 
8546, 7086 
Sootaloota, 2216 
Sopara, 8786 
Sophi, Sqphiua, 
Sophy, 

Sorath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soreth, 8706, a 
Somau, 7956 
Sorrabula, 8336 
Sorroy, 8126 
Soualec, 8446 
Sofuba, 856a ; Soobo- 
dar, 8566 ; Sotdbah, 
8566; Sottbahdar, 
8566 

Soucan, 8046 
Soucar, 7776, 8586 
Souchong, 9096 
Soudagur, 857a 
Soudan, Sondane^ 
865a 

Soudra, 8586 
Sou-la- toh’a, 8766 
Sou-men-t'aUb 8675 
Zovw4pa, 2e5mipai 
878a 

SottrMhti% 876ft 
Souray, 812ft 
Soure, 874a 
Souret, 876ft 

my, o50a 

»war, 807^ 858a; 
Shooter, K75 
Sowamn, Sowanti, 
Sowary, 858a»n0a 
Sowoar, 858a 
Boy,85Sft 
Spadd, Spahee, 
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Spabi, Spabis, { 
Sphaiy 3pie, 811a 
8 pl 9 , 859a 
Sponge Cake, 888 a 
Spottra>Deer, Beare, 
860a 

Squeese, 8696 
Btange, Stank, 890a 
Bta^n, 8696 
SteTedore, 8596 
Stick-ioBect, 8696 ; 

•lac, 860a 
Stink-wood, 860a 
Streedhan^ 860a 
Streigbts of Qoverna- 
dore, 391a 

Stridban, Stridbana, 
860a 

Stupa, 860a 
Soi&in, 860a 
Stu^, ^ Sualybar, 

Suami/ ^36 
Subadar, 8566 
Snbah, 856a 
^buhdar, 8566 
Subdrd, 873a 
Subidnr, 8566 
Sublom, Subnom, 
7086 

Sncar, Suocare, 863a, 
864a 

Snocatoon, 7066 
Snckat, Sola 
Sncker-Bucker, 8606 
Bucket, 8606 
Suckette, 176a 
Buclat, 861a 
Sadden Peatb, 862a 
Sudder, 862a ; Adaw- 
lut46; AiDeeD,176, 
892a ; Board, 862a ; 
Court, 862a; Sta- 
tion, 86 ^ 
Sttdk&w&n, 2036 
Sudmng Pbttun ,7706 
Sufllab,Sufftrah,8736 
Sufeena, 8626 
SuffaTean, Suffee, 
856a, 8666 
Saffol48506 
Sully, Sufi, 8666 , a 
Siu^, 8626 ; Candle, 
Candy, 166a: 
Soger, candy, 8646 
Suji, 854a, 


Sfik. 214a 
Snkki^, 8046 
Suklat, 

Snkor, 8606 
Bnkte, 861a 


Smia, 207a 
8nldari,8816 
Sulky, 4l64a 
Bn)1ab.8196 
Sulmiih, 854a 


SmnatiUy'L--, 
$aml^ro, W6 
Sum jao, 868 a 


Su-men-ta-la, 867a 
Summerhead, 851a, 6 
Summiniana, 821a 
Sumoltra, aiunotra, 
867 a, 8666 

Sumpitan, 868 a, 7816, 


Sumuthra, Sfimiitra, 
867a, 8 ^ 

Sun, 871a 
Sunfiparanta, 852a 
Sunbuk, 788a 
Sunda, SundaCalapa, 
868 a, 869a 

Sundarbana, Bunder- 
bunds, Sundra- 
bund, 870a, 6 , 869a 
Sungar, Bungha, 8706 
Sun^ra, 8706 
Sunn, 871a 
Sunnee, Sunni, 871a, 
6 , 825a 
Sunnud, 8716 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 426 
Sdntvah, 643a, 871a 
Sunyliaee, Sunyasae, 
8716 , 8726 
Supdra, 8726 
Suparij, 6896 
Supera, 873a, 8956 
Snporviaor, 5a, 2356 
Suppdraka, 873a 
Suppya, 8096 
Supreme Court, 8736 
Sura. 874a, 366 
SaraDcc, Surfihl, 8126, 
382a 

ZvpcMTWi}, 8746 
Surat, o74a 
Suratb, 876a 
Suray, 812a 
Sure, 874a 

Surkund^ 8766, 8416 
Surma, 854a 
Sumaaa, 8786 
Surpage, Surpaiab, 
279a, 813a 
Sufpftraka, 873a 
Surpooae, 877a, 1966 
Snrraparda, 877a 
Surrat. 8756 
Burrinjaum, 8776 ; 
Surrinjaumee 
Qram, 8776 
Burrow, S77b 
Surroy, 812e 
Suraack, Bunak, 
8570,6 

Surwaun, 8776 
Surwar, 8576 
Bury, 874a, 739a 
Stt 8 & 856a 
Sutee. 8826, 888 a 
Sutledge, Sutlej, 8776, 
878a 

Suttee, 8786 
Suuraaek, 8676 
Suwttr, 8576 ; Snwar< 
m/ 868 a 
Suxan, 7826 
Swaltoe, 888 a 


Swallow^ 88 de^ 6 


Swamee-bouae, 884a; 
Sw&ml, Swamme, 
8840,8826; Swamy,- 
bouse, jewelry, pa- 
goda, 883o, 884a 
Slangy, 969a 
Swatcb, 884a 
Sweet Apple, 8846 ; 
Oleander, 8846 ; 
Potato, 8846 ; 
Sweetsop, 8576 
Sy^uab, Byab-guab, 

Syam, SySo, 8346 
Syc, 836a 
Syue, 8856 
Sycee, 886 a 
Syddy. 8066 
Syer, 8006 
Sykary, 8276 
Syke, 886 a 
Syklatoun, 8616 
Symbol, 807a 
Syncapuranus, 8396 
Sypao, 8096 
Syrang, 813a 
Syras, 886 a, 289a 
Syro, 7986 

Syriam, Syrian, 886 a 
Syricum, 4526 
Syud, 8^6 


Taalima, 893a 
Taaluc, 384a 
Tabacca, Tabacoo, 
Tabako,925a, 9246, 
9266 

Tabasbeer, Tabaabir, 
Tabaxer, Tabaxiir, 
Tabaxir, 8d7a, 6 , 
546, 86 da 
Tabby, 8876 
Table-abade, 818a 
Taboot, ^76 
Tacavi, 9406 
Tack, 8976 
Tock-ravan, 8876 
Tacourou, 915a 
Taoque, 898a 
Tact-ravan. 888 a 
Taddy, Tadee, Tadie, 
^a, 6 
Tael, Taey^ 

155a, 6906 
Taffatabela, Taffaty, 
46, 7086 

Tagadgeer, d84a 

Tkb-Qbana, 947a 
Tahs^ldar, Tabail* 
dar, 8886 , 889a 
Tale, 8880 , 155a 
Taikhana, 947a 
Taile, 8886 
TiiiUnga.9136 
Tailor-bird, 889a 
Tainaook, 7086 


Tair, 912a 
Tair 9506 

Taj» Mebale, 889a) 6 
Tdk4,9406 
Takdri, 941a 
Takbt reran, 888 a 
Takaaul, 947a 
Tal, 8926 
Tala, 927a 
Talacimanni, 8936 
Talagrepoa, 891a 
Talaing, 8896 
Talang, Talanj, 9126 
Talapoi, Talapoin, 
Talapoy, 891a, 
8906, 6636, 724a 
Talarai, 2926 
Tale, Talee, Tali, 
892a, 8916 
Taliar, 892a 
Talien, 8906 
Talinga, Talingha, 
913a 

Talipoi, 891a 
Talipot, 8926, 140a 
Talisman, Talismani, 
Talismanni, 893a, 6 
Talios, S92a 
Tdliyam&r, 894ft 
Talkiat, 941a 
Tallapoy, 891a 
Talleca, 4976 
Talliar, TaUiari, 8926 
Tallica, 894a 
Tallipot, 893a, 771a 
Tallopin, 8916 
Talman, 894a 
Talook, Talookdar, 
894a, 6 
Talpet, 8926 
Talpooy, 891a 
Tam, 2946 
Tam, 930a 
Tamachar, 9416 
Tamalapatra, 544a 
Tamarai, Tamarani, 
8956 

Tamarind, 8946 ; 

Fisb, 895a, 606a 
Tamar - al • Hindi, 
Tamarinde, Tama- 
rindi, 8946, 895a 
Tamaaha, 9410 
Tambdkd, 9266 
Tambanok, 9296 
Tamberane^ Tam- 
biraine, 8956 
Tamboli, Tambul, 
914a. 942a 
Tamenm, 895a 
Tamgua, 8976 


TSmpiidewa, Tampa- 
d^ 8^6 
Tamralfpti, 9416 
Tamtam, 9^ 

Tana, 896a 
Tkna, 8966, 2446; 

llayambut 896a 
lkna6a^^ 8606 
tDaoerifiL^9jl46- 
Taoaidar« 
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Sm, 686a, 787a, 
782ft 

Tanah, 895ft 
IVmaaary, TaoaBer, 
Tanasery, T^mas- 
aaria, Tanasaarieo, 
914a, ft, 627a 
Tanaw, 896a 
Tanck, Tanoke, 
Tancho, 8996 
Taudail, 569a, 612ft 
Tandar, 896ft 
Tandil, 923ft 
Tanga, 896ft, 677ft 
Tangan, 898a 
Tangdr, 923ft 
T^ngluin, 898a, 387a 
Taitfo, Tangu, 8976, 


Tangiin, 898a, 923ft 
Tanieeb, 7086 
Tanjore, 8986; Pill, 
898ft 

Tank, Tanka, 898ft, 
900a 

Tanka, 942ft 
Tanka, Tankah, 
Tankchah, 897a, ft 
Tanksal, 947a 
Tankun, 898a 
Tanna, 895ft 
Tannadar, 896a 
Tannaserve, Tanna- 
flerim, 9146 
Tannie Karetje, 930ft 
Tannoro, 'Kinor, 
Tanoor, 900ft 
Tanque, 899ft 
Tany Pundal, 221ft 
Tapi, 901a 
Tappal, Tappaul, 
^,9006 
Tappee, 901a 
Taprobane, 181a, 547a 
Tapsei), 7<Aft 
Taptee, Tapty, 901a 
Tar, Tara, ^786 
Tarakaw, 9376 
Tarb(X)sh, Tarbrnab, 
877tt 

Tare, 901a 

Tare and Tret, 901ft, 

Tarega, Tarege. 

Tareghe, 901ft. 902a 
Taren, Tarent, 901ft 
Targum, 327a 
TarEddr, 13ft 
Tkri, Tarif, 927a, ft 
Tariff, Tariffs, 902a 
TamaBsari, 914ft 
Tamatanne, 708ft 
Tarottk. Tsfouiv 902a 
Tarr, 901ft 
Tarraoquin. 987ft 
Taireok, 902a 
Tarree, 927a 
Taityar, 892a, 78ft 
Ikrioree, 709a 
TSsheriff, Tasheriffe, 
IWihre^, 902a, 
808ft, 989ft 
Taear, 946a 


Tasimaoan, I 
Taafiar. 945ft 
Tat, 903a 
Tat, 908ft 
Tatoo, Tatt, 903a 
Tattee, 903ft 
Tattoo, Tattoo, 902ft, 
903a 

Tatty, 903a 
Tatu, 903a 
Taut, 903ft 
Tauvy, 904a 
Tanzee, 904ft 
Tava, 315a 
Tavae, Tavoy, Tavi, 
Tavoy, 904<t 
Taweey , Taweez, 904a 
Tawny-kertch, 9306 
Tayar, 950ft 
Tayca, 911ft 
Taye, Tayel, 888a 
Tayer, 9oOb 
Tayl, 918ft 
Tazee, T^, 904ft 
Tazoea, Ta’zia, 
Ta’ziya, Taziyu, 
904ft, 905a, 419ft, 
887ft 

Tazzy, 904ft 
Tcha]Mn, 219ft 
Tchaukykane, 206a 
Tchaush, 212ft 
Tohekmen, 219ft 
T'cherout, 189a 
TchUim, 748ft 
Tchi-tchi, 186ft 
Te, Tea, 907ft, 905a ; 
Caddy, 909ft; early, 
210ft 

Teak, 910a 
Teapoy, 910a 
Tebaomr, 887a 
Tebet, 918a 
Teca, 911a 
Teocali, 918ft 
Teeko, 911ft 
Tecul, 918ft 
Tee, 911ft 
Tee, .9076 
Toecall, 919a 
Teecka, 919a 
Teek, 9116 
Teek, 912a 
Teek^^ 919a 
Teen, 155a 
Teertha, Teerut, 912a 
Tehr, 912a, 877ft 
Tehrildar.889a 
Teipam, 924a 
Tejpat, 912a 
Teke,Tekewood, 911ft 
Telapoi, 891a 
Telinga, Telingee, , 
9lS, 918a, 124ft, 
4880, 8896 
TelUeherry Obair, 
9Slo 

Tellinga, Tellingana, 
Tellinger, 91&, ft 
Teloogoo, T^ougoo, 
913ft, a 
Telaelin, 8736 


Telungiu 913ft 
Tembool, Tembok 
913ft, 914a, 89a 
Tenaoar, 91^ 
Tenadar, 896a 
Tena8eri,TeDas8eriiu, 
Tenasirin, Tenazar, 
914a, ft 
TendeU, 411ft 
Tenga, 229a 
Tenga, 898a 
Tom^u, Tenongo, 

Tepoy, 709a 
Terai, 914ft 
Teraphim, 974a 
Terindam, 709a 
Terreinho, Terrenho, 
Terrheno, 503a 
Terrai, 91.5a 
Terranquim, 937ft 
Terry, 9146 
Terty, 927ft 
Tershana, 87a 
Terye, 9146 
Tenz, 319a 
Tessersse, 946a 
TeBtury, 334a 
Tey, 9066 
Tez-pat, 912a 
Thabbat, Tbabet, 
918ft, a 

Tbacur, Thakoor, 
Thakur, 915a 
Tbalassimani, 893ft 
Tbana, 895ft 
Tbana, 896a ; Tbana- 
dar, 896a ; Tb4nab, 
896a 

Thb, Thea, Tbee, 
907ft, a, 906& 

Tbeg, 916ft 
Tbftk, 912a 
Thenasserim, 914a 
Thermantidote, 915ft 
They], 888ft 
Thibet, 918a 
Thin, Thinae, 197a 
Thistle, yellow, 299ft 
Thomand, 929a 
Thonaprondah, 852ft 
ThonjauiK 931a 
Thug, 9l5ft 
Thunaparanta, 852a 
T, huseeldam, 889a 
Tiapp, 209a 
Tibat, Tibbat, Tibet, 
917a, ft, 918a 
Ticak 918ft 
Ticoa, 919a 
Ticka, 919a 
Tickeea, 209ft 
Ticker, 919a 
TickaaU, 947a 
Tioky, Tioky taw, 
Tioky-Tock, 9106 
Tio-polonga, 720ft 
Tier-cutty, 9196 
Tiff, 1^, Tiffen, 
Tiffin, Tiffing, MiOei, 
ft, 921a 
TOonf, 949ft 


Tiger, 921a 

TIgre, 9^ 
TigruLOaft, 1016 ^ 
m^kawala, 9l9n 
TiUng, TUing, Til- 
ingo, TibngSna, 
91^, 913a 
T^iaevXa, ‘211a 
Tinoall, Tinear, 9286 
Tindak 9286 
Tinka), 9286 
Tinnerelly, 924a 
Tinpoy, 910a 
Tipan, Tiparry, 9245, 
a 

Tiphon, 949a 
Tippoo Sahib, 924ft 
Tir, 924ft 
Tiraaole, 487a 
TiriBhirapali, 939a 
Tirkut, i^ft 
Tirt, inrtba, 912a 
Tiruxerapalai, 939a 
Tisheldar, 889a 
Tittioorin, 946ft 
Tiutenfiga, 988a 
Tiva, Tiyan, 924ft 
Tiyu, 319ft, 320a 
Tma, 929a 
Tobacco, 9246 
Tobbat, 985ft, 9176 
Tobra, 926ft 
Toddy, 926a; Bird, 
Cat, 928a 

Toepaas, 989ft, 684a 
ToffochUlen, 876ft 
ToUhik-khamta, 936a 
Toko, 928a 
To^ole, 9286, 807ft, 

Tuliban, 943ft 
Tolinate, 45ft 
Tdlla, 6416, 9286 
Tollilwn, Tolopan, 
9436 

Tolwa, 941a 
Tomacba, 9416 
Tom&n, Tomand, 
Tomandar, To^ 
mano, 929^ 501a 
Tomariia, Tomaria, 
9416 

Tomaun, 928ft 
Tombac, Tombaok, 


Tombadew, 3526 
Tombaga, 9296 
Tom^ 942a, 477a 
Tom john, 9306 
Tompdevabu3626 
Tom-tom, 9296 ^ 
Tdne, Tend, Tones, 
323a, 6 
Tonga, 93g^ 

Tonga, 898a 
Toimha,980a 
Tonmtoliy, 9306. 

Tonny, Tony,^m. 6 
Too!an,TmaniH9 
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Toolsy» 931a 
Toom, 5676 
Toomongong, 9316 
Toon, Toona, ^2a 
Toopazi S28a 
Toorkay, Toorkey, 


Tooa,«347a 
Tootbanage, Tooih 
and Metal, 

Toothenague, 
Tootnague, 933a, 


Top, 935a 

Topos, Torass, To- 
ee, 934a, 


Topaz, 9386 
Toi^, 9346 ; khana, 
khonnah, 935a, 6 
Topee, 9356 ; w^ld, 
walla, 9356, 936a 
Topete, 9356 
Tophana, 9356 
Topi, 9356 ;w4M, 936a 
Topsail, 7086 
Topscanna, 9356 
Topseil, 136 
Torcull, 936a 
Torii, 6i59a 
Torunpaque, 940a 
Tos-dan, 9866 
Toshaconna, Tosbe- 
kanah, Tosbkhana, 
93aa 

Tostdaun, 936d 
Totti, 9366 
Totucoury, 946a 
Toty, 9366 
Toucan, Touobaip, 
9366, 937a 

Tonffan, Touffon, 
949a 

Touznan, 929a 
Toung-gyan, 252a 
Toupas, 9336 
Tovirdra, 918a 
Towleea, 937a 
Traga,987a, 916,4976 
Trasgabar, Trangam- 
bar, 938a 

Tranlninalaya, 9396 
Trankey, Tranky, 
9376 

Tranqnebar, 938a 
TraTamcor, TraTan* 
^ cor, Trayancore, 
,988a 

Tiablicane, Trepli- 
cane, 9396 
Tribeny, 938a 
Triblicane, 9396 
Tricalore, 986a 
Tricandia, 8766 
Tricinopaiy, 9886 
Trieby, 9886, 1886 
Triootpmale, ma 

nVfkaliag^ Trilingai 
Mncsotnalee, Trin- 


conomale, TrizAce- 
male, TrinkenC' 
male, Trinquene- 
male, 939a, 6 
Trippg, 9396, 88da 
Tripigny, Tripini, 


Triplicane, 9396 
Trippany, 9386 
Triqnillimald, Tri- 
quinauuile, Tri- 
quinimale, 989a 
Trisoe, Tri9te,'35a 
Tritchenapali, 939a 
Tritchy, 9386 
Trivandrum, 9396 
Trivelicane, 9396 . 
Tropina, 3266 
Trucbinapolli, 939a 
Trujaman, 327a 
Trumpdk, 940a 
Truziman, 3276, 640a 
Trypbala, Tryphera, 


Tunca, Tnncab, Tun- 
car, Tuncaw, 042a, 
761a 


Tsaubwa, 205a 
Tschakeli, 217a 
Tschollo 218a 
Tscbuddirer, 8536 
Tshai, Tsia, 908a, 
9076 

Tsiam, 1836 
Tsjannok, 26, 3a 
Tsja^y 21 3a 
Tual, 919a 
Tuam, Tuan, 9406, a, 
866a 

Tubbatina, 9176 
Tuoana, 9366 
Tucka, 9406 
Tuckdvee, 9406 
Tuckeah, 130a 
Tuckeed, 041a 
Tuckiah, 941a 
Tufan, Tiifao, Tu- 
faon, Tuffon, Tiif- 
foon, l\if5es, 948a, 
949a, 6 

Tugger-wood, 3356 
T^iia, 9246 
Tukaza, 316a 
Tukha, 9406 
Tulasi, 931a 
Tulban, -oghlani, 
Tulband, Tulbangi, 
Tulbentar Aga, 
994a 

Tulce, 9316 
Tuliban, 9436 
Tulinate, 158a 
Tulipant, 944a 
Tulosse, 9316 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
94la, 212a 
Tomlin, 929a 
Tumangong, 032a 
Tumasha, 941a 
Tumbalee, Tumboli, 
942a 

Tumlefc. 9416 
Tomlo^, 9416, 477a 
Tnmtum. 942a 
Tumnng'guttg, 982a 


Tunkaw,. Tunkbwdb, 

* 428a, 9496 
Tunnee, 9456 
Tunny, 3236 
Tunnyketch, 9306 
Tupay, 328a 
Tupban, TuphSo, 
950a, 949a 
Tupy, 9356 
TOra, 9426 
Turaka, 943a 
Turban, Turbant, 
Turbante, Tur- 
banti, Turbat,943a, 
6, 944a 

Turchimannus, Tur- 
cimannua, Turgo- 
manus, 3276, a 
Turkey, 932a 
Turkey, 9446 
Turki, -koq, 932a, 
9456 

Turmeric, 549a 
Tumee, 9456 
Turpaul, 9456 
Turquan, 032a 
Tuny, Turryani, 915a 
Tunimbake, Tunim- 
baque, 940a 
Turushka, 943a 
Turveez, 904a 
Turwar, 941a 
Tils, 7926 
Tusaab, 9456 
Tusaeeldar, 889a 
Tusseh, Tuiisser, Tus- 
sur, 946a, 6 
Tutocareon, Tute- 
coryn, 9466 
Tu-te-nag, Tute- 
oague, Tutencgg; 
Tuthinag, 93da, 
9236 

Tutfhoo, 903a 
Tuticorin, 946a 
Tutinic, 033a 
Tutocurim, 9466 
Tutonag, 933a 
Tutticare^ Tuttu- 
corim, Tutucoury, 
9466, a 

Tutun^a, 933a 
Tuxall, 947a 
Twankay, 9096 
Tyconna, Tyekana, 
9466 

Tyer, 9506 
“ lVgre» 923a, 


Tykhdna, 947a 
Tymquall, 9^ 
l^baon, T^idion, 
Typhoon, 950a, 
94 £i. 947a 
Tyraioie, 487a 
Tyre, 9606 
Tkaeohi,4426 
Tdnde, 8876 


Tzinesthan, Teinia, 
Tzinista, Tzinitza, 
1976 

Tfbicarum^pioy, 1926 
Tzyle, 8196 


Uddlee-badlae, 805a 
Ugen, 639a 
Ugentana, 940a 
TJgger-wood, Uggur 
oil, 3356,386a 
Ugli, Ugdim, 4236, a 
Ujantana, Ujong- 
tana, Ujungtanah, 
4146, 0506, 951a 
Ulcinde, 3206 
Ulock, 9716 
Ulubalang, 639a 
Umbarry, 17a 
Umbrella, 9516 
Umbra, 6376 
Umbraculum, Urn- 
brell, Umbrella, 
Umbrello, Un- 

brele, 951a, 6, 952a 
Uncalvot, 1496 
Undra Cundra, 4136 ; 

^§5*26 967a, 

Uplah, 6396 
Uplot, Upiotte, 7456 
Upper H^er, 9596 
Uraca, 36a 
Uris^, 867a 
Uriee, Urz, Urz- 
daast, Urzee, 9596 
Usbec, 9606 
'Uafur, 780a 
Ushrufee, 960a 
Uspeck, 9606 
Uspuck, 411a 
Uspuk, 960a 
Uzbeg, 960a 


Vaoca, 9606 
Vaccination, 9606 
Vackel, 061a 
Vaddah, I 


Vagnit, 3656 
Vaiddlai, 77a 
Vaishnava, 9616 
Vakea-nevis, 9606 
Vakeea, 7706 
Vakeel, Vakil, 961a, 
834a 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, ma 
ValL 068a 

VanifirS, Vanjarrab, 
114a, 116a 
Varaba,6786 
Vbr&na^, 8^ 
Varanda, Varangue, 
065a, 966a 
Varela, Varella, 
VaieUe, 961a, 6, 


Vaigein, 9666, 6866 
Vatum, 786 
Vavidee, 1096 
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Vdeza, 6456 
VM/Veda, Vedam, 
Vedio, 963a, 9616, 
9626 

Yedda, 968^ 

Vehar, 967a 
Vehicle, Vekeel, 961o 
Vellard, 964a, 857a 
Vellore, 964a 
VendcL Vendue-Mas- 
ter, 9646, a, 214a 
Venesar, venezar, 
1146 

Venetian, 9646 
Ventepollam, 709a 
Veranda, Verandah, 
964a, 966a 
Verdora, 696 
Verdure, 966a 1 

Verae, 9666 
Vendo, 265a, 667a 
Vettele, 896 
Vettyvftp, 9666 
Viacondam, 6176 
Vidan, Vidana, 9666 
Vidara, 776 
Viece, 9186, 9676 
Viedam, 963a 
V^n, Vgini, 639a, 

Vihar, Vihara, fi67a, 
81a, 248a, 630a 
Vikeel, 961rt 
Vinteon, 758a 
Viontana, 951a, 87a 
Vintiii, 1216 
Viranda, 966<i 
Vis, Visay, 919a, 
9676 

Visir, 9676 
Visa, 967a 
Vitelo, 896 
Vizier, 9676 
Vmbrello, 962a 
Vmbra, Vmbraye, 
Vnirae,Vmrei,637a 
Vocanovice, 9606 
Voishnuvu, 9606 
Vomeri, 665a 
Voranda, 966a 
Vorloffe, 3596 
Vraca, 366 
Vunghi, 5226 
Vzbique. 960a 
Vyso, 9676 


Waal7,968a 
Wabash, 9676 
W&in, 109a 
Wakizaabi, 968a 
Waler, 96^ 

Wall, 968a, 6926 
Walla, Wallah, 9686,. 
2386 

Wall-shade. 818a . 
Wanghee, 969a 
Wani, Wania, 64a, 636 
Waringin, 66a 
Water, buffalo, 122a ; 
-Chestnut, 9696 ; 
Filter Nut, 22Sa 


Wattle waeroo, 9666 
wav, 1096 
Weaver-bird, 9696 
Weda, 9636 
Wedda, 9636 
Weli, Wely, 6926 
West Coast, 9696 
Whampoa, 9696 
Whangee, 969a 
Whinyard, 4106 
Whistling-teal, 9696 
WhHe Ants, 9696; 

Jacket, 9696 
Whoolye, 425a 
Wihara, Wihare, 967a 
Wilaya^ Willaut, 
94a, 487a 
Winter, 970a 
Wisthouwa, 9606 
WoUock, 9716 
Wood -apple, 971a ; 

oil, 971a 
Woolock, 9716 
Wooly, 425a 
Woon, -doak,-gyee, 
97 ^ 

Woordie, Woordy 
Major, 972a 
Wootz, 97^ 
Wrankiaw, 645f« 
Writer, 973a, 2226 
Wiig, 9736 
Wullock, 9716 
Wurdee vrollah, 972a 
Wuzeer, 9676 


Xabandax, Xabun- 
der, 8166, 503a 
Xagara, 44(k( 

Xanton, 6166 
Xanxus, 185a 
Xarab, 826<i v 
Xarafaggio, Xaratfo, 
832a 

Xarufi, Xarafin, 9746 
Xarave, 826a 
Xarife, 974a 
Xarifo, 8266 
Xarnau/, 796a, 87a 
Xarrafo, 832a. 569a 
Xastra, 8236, 724a 
Xatigam, 204a, 7666, 
623a 

Xaxma, 523a, 798d 
Xeque, 8256 
Xerafim, Xerahne, 
Xerapheen, Xera- 
phin, 974a, 6, 975a, 
1216 

Xercansor, 975a 
I XM, 825a 
Xinto, 8296 


Taboo, Yabou, Yi- 

bd, 9756 
Yak, 9756, 2146 
Yam, 977a 

Yamb, Y4mbd, Yam- 
bucha, 8306 
Yauboo, 9756 


Yava-bbti, Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvlpa, Yav5- 

Ydu, 836» . 

Yerua, 3936 
Ye-wun, 972a 
Ymgu, 4186 
Yocfaya, 466a 
Yogee, Yoguee, 462a 
Yofana, 513a 
Yoodra-shaan, 823a 
Yosa, Yosa-houae, 
464a 

Young Hyson, 9095 
Yuthia, 4656 

Zabad, 4a 

Zal>aj, 455a 
Zabota, 2^bita, 977a 
Zalx>h, 205a, 823a 
Zador, 9796 
ZagagUe, Zagayp, 39a 
Zaithn, ZaitunI, Zai- 
tunia, 797a, 6 
Zalaparda, 877a 
Zam, ZilmA., 4486 
Zamboorak, 9866 
Zambtico, 356, 6126, 
7B8a ; Zambuquo, 
7336, 7886 
Zambiirak, 98^ 
Zamerhin, 978a', 1646 
Zamgizaj*a, 7916 
Zamorim, Zamorin, 
Zamorine, 977a, 
978rt 

Zampa, 8796 
Zananah, 9816 
Zanbuqo, 7886 
Zand, 9826 
Zang,Zanghibar, 9786 
Zangotnay, 4506 
Zanguebar, Zanguy, 
Zanj, 9786, a 
Zaujabil, 3746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
Zar^a, 378rc 
Zarbaft, 9836 
Zanuanochegas, 1166 
Zaroogat, 1*^6 
Zarvatana, 795a 
Zatony, 7976 
Zaye, 216a 
Zayte, 8866 
Zayton, 797a 
Zebra, 9796 
I Zebt, Zebty, 9856 
ZebiL 979a 
Zecchino, 1936 
Zedoaria, Zedoary, 
9796 

Zee Calajppers, 2Sla 
Zeilam, Zeilon, 182a, 
h 

Zekoom, 568a 
Zela, 2556, 8196 
Zeloan, Zelon4, 1826 
Zemberec, 986a 
Zemee, 451a, 823a 
Zemidary, Zemindar, 
9806, a 


Zenana, Zenanah, 
961a»6,4116 
Zenbottvek, 9856 
Zend, Zendavesta^ 
9816, 6576 

Zenjebil, Zenzeri, 
Zenserq, 3746, 375a 
Zequeen, 194a 
Zbquen, 8256 
Zemphim, 975a 
Zerbaft, 9836 
Zerbet. 826a 
Zerumoa, Zerumbet, 
9796 

Zerzalino, 3786 
Zetani, 7976 
Zezeline, 3736 
Zhol^ ^6 
Ziocche, 443a 
Zierbaad, 9^6 
Zierjaitf, 8866 
Zilah, £llah, 9836 
Zilni, 847a 
Zinibiperi, 3746 
Zimrae, 1906, 4506 
Zindo, Zindi, 8376 
Zinga^ar, 7916 
Zingari, 9836 
Zin^^beri, Zi 77 f,d(/Mr, 

Zingiurn, 97Sfi 
Zinguizar, 7916 
Zinnar, 187a 
Zinzin, 2006 
Zirapha, 3786 
ZIrbad, 984a, I44(t, 
914a 

Zircon, 452a 
Zimi, 847a 
985a 

Zonme, 4616, 883/* 
Zobo, 9846 
Zodoun, 382a 
Zolan, 182a 
Zombreiro, 8516 
Zomo, 985a 
Zomodri, 9776 
Zonchi, 4726 
Zouave, 985a 
Zubt, ^ Zubtee, Zupt, 
9856 

Zuoanistri, 1926 
Zucchara, Zuocheri, 
Zucchero, -Bambil- 
lonia, -Caffetino, 
Dommaschino, 
Muochera, -Musoi- 
atto, Candi, Oan- 
diti, Chandi, 8636, 
864a, 6> 156a 
Zumatra, 867a 
Zumboonick, Zum- 
booruk, ^56, 9866 
Zunana, 981a 
Zuncus, 472a 
Zuudavastaio, Zunda- 
vastaw, Zuudeu- 
Rstav^ 9826t 08da 
Zuratt, 8756 
Zurkee, 854a 
Zumapa, 3786 











